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Industrial  Commission, 

December  5,  190 L 
T»  th^  Fifty-seventh  Congress: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial 
CV>ramission  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  Immigration,  pre- 
ittinKl  in  conformity  with  an  act  of  Congress  of  June  18, 1898. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  this 
^u>Me<'t  will  be  presented  in  its  final  report. 
Kesi>octfull3% 

Albert  Clarke,  Chairman, 
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REVIEW  OF  EVIDENCE  AND  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


I.  REVIEW  OF  EVIDENCE. 

A.— STATISTICS  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

rt  waa  not  until  after  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1893  providing  for  a  set  of  questions 
to  be  answered  upon  the  ships'  manifests,  that  statistics  relating  to  social  and  economic 
characteristics  of  immigration  were  obtained.  Even  since  that  date  doubt  has  been 
expressed  by  witnesses  aa  to  the  reliability  of  statistics — especially  those  which  con- 
cern the  occupations  and  destination  of  immigrants  are  of  little  or  no  value.  ^  Immi- 
grants who  state  themselves  to  be  farmers  are  usually  mere  farm  laborers,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  give  their  destination  as  New  York  City  do  not  actually 
remain  there.  One  witness  maintains  that  even  the  United  States  census  statistics 
are  inaccurate.  He  claims  that  the  number  of  Italians  in  the  country  in  1890  was 
placed  at  182,000,  whereas  it  was  estimated  by  Italian  authorities  at  500,000.' 

The  most  important  improvement  since  1893  in  the  method  of  compiling  statistics 
of  immigration  was  introduced  in  1899,  when,  instead  of  the  preceding  classification 
of  immigrants  according  to  the  countries  or  political  divisions  from  which  they  came, 
they  were  classified  according  to  the  races  to  which  they  belonged.  This  makes  an 
important  difference  in  comparing  statistics  for  all  years  preceding  1899  with  those 
for  1899  and  succeeding  years.  For  example,  it  appeared  that,  in  1898,  40,000  Rus- 
sians came  to  the  United  States,  whereas  the  great  majority  of  these  were  Poles  or 
Jews,  probably  not  over  200  being  actually  Russians.  Likewise  there  are  very  few 
Austrians  and  comparatively  few  Huns  or  Magyars,  the  immigrants  from  Austro- 
Hongary  since  1899  appearing  as  mostly  Slovaks,  Slavonians,  Croatians,  and  Poles.  ^ 

Lack  of  caution  in  observing  this  change  in  classification  has  led  to  many  mislead- 
ing statements,'  yet  comparisons  can  be  made  with  the  statistics  prior  to  1899,  since 
the  original  method  of  classification  by  political  divisions  is  still  followed,  the  new 
method  being  simply  added  to  the  old.*  I^tests  against  this  classification  by 
races  were  made  by  leading  Jews  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  a  nationality  but 
a  religious  body,  and  ought  no  more  to  be  separately  classified  than  Presbyterians  or 
Catholics.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  maintained  that  the  classification  does  not  dis- 
criminate against  Jews,  but  it  gives  what  it  pretends  to  do — information  not  regard- 
ing"^ nationality,  but  regarding  races  of  immigrants. 

B.-SOCIAL  CHARACTER  AND  EFFECTS  OF  IMMIGRATION.    . 

miUracy, — It  has  been  pointed  out  by  witnesses  and  by  special  report  that  there  is 
a  marked  distinction  in  the  illiteracy  of  immigrants  from  western  Europe  and  those 
from  eastern  and  southern  Europe.  Those  from  western  Europe,  including  Scandina- 
vians, Finns,  Irish,  Germans,  Scotch,  British,  and  northern  Italians  showed  an 
illiteracy  of  2.8  per  cent  in  1899,  and  4  per  cent  in  1900,  of  those  over  14  years  of  age, 
whereas  illiteracy  of  immigrants  from  eastern  Europe,  including  Hebrews,  Slovaks, 


» McSweency,  82-83.  sgenner,  187. 

«  Schnlteia,  27.  28,  30.  *  Saflord,  131-132. 
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Poles,  Croatians,  and  southern  Italians,  was  38.4  per  cent  in  1899  and  36.6  per  cent 
in  1900.*  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  amount  of  money  brought  in  by  immi- 
grants varies  on  the  whole  inversely  with  their  illiteracy;  thus  the  Portuguese,  -with 
60  per  cent  illiteracy,  brought  in  1900  $10.47  per  capita,  and  the  southern  Italians, 
64.5  per  cent  illiteracy,  brought  with  them  to  this  country  $8.84  per  capita.' 

Tendency  of  foreign  bom  Umard  cities. — ^The  tendency  of  the  foreign  born  to  congre- 
gate in  the  laiger  cities  of  the  country  is  noted  by  witnesses,  and  is  considered  in 
the  special  report.    These  immigrants  are  found  mainly  in  those  districts  which  are 
recognized  as  slums,  and  the  immigrants  from  southern  Europe  furnish  19  times  as 
many  of  the  slum  population  of  New  York  as  immigrants  from  northwestern  Europe, 
and  so  on  for  other  cities.'    The  reasons  for  settlement  in  cities  are  stated  to  be  the 
desire  to  live  among  their  own  people  which  develops  in  colonization  in  the  sluni 
district.*    While  certain  nationalities,  especially  the  Scandinavians,  settle  in  foreign 
colonies,^  others,  like  the  Irish,  Poles,  and  Hebrews,  have  more  than  one-half  of  their 
numbers  in  this  country  dwelling  in  large  cities.    The  Jewish  colonies  in  New  Jersey 
are  stated  by  one  authority  to  have  made  success  at  farming,*  but  in  another  place  it 
is  shown  that  only  by  the  aid  of  industrial  occupations,  especially  clothing  factories, 
have  the  colonies  been  able  to  survive.'    This  establishment  of  factories  in  these 
Jewish  colonies,  aided  by  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  fund,  is  claimed  by  another  witness  to 
work  hardship  upon  the  clothing  workers  in  the  cities,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
deficits  being  met  out  of  charity  enable  the  product  to  be  placed  upon  the  market 
below  cost.* 

Citizenship  and  naturcUizaiion, — ^It  is  represented  by  one  witness  that  the  immi- 
grants from  the  southwestern  countries  of  Europe  are  much  less  inclined  to  become 
citizens  than  those  from  the  northwestern  countries,  the  average  proportion  of  the 
southeastern  immigrants  who  were  aliens,  being  32  per  cent  as  against  9.9  per  cent  of 
those  from  the  northwestern  countries.  Sixteen  States  of  the  Union  t)ermit  aliens 
to  vote  without  naturalization.*  Two  or  3  witnesses  maintain  that  a  distinction 
should  be  made  between  the  illiteracy  test  for  immigrants  and  the  one  for  naturali- 
zation, and  that  while  immigrants  should  be  admitted  to  the  country  on  economic 
grounds,  they  should  be  admitted  to  citizenship  only  on  educational  grounds.*® 

Oriminality  of  immigrants. — One  witness  maintains  that  persons  of  foreign  birth 
furnish  a  much  larger  proportion  of  criminals  than  their  general  proportion  of  the 
general  population.**  These  statistics  are  shown  in  the  special  report  to  be  based 
upon  a  fallacy  in  that  they  fail  to  take  account  of  the  different  distribution  of  ages  as 
between  the  foreign  bom  and  the  native  bom." 

As  regards  nationality,  various  statistics  are  presented  showing  alleged  preemi- 
nence of  certain  nationalities  over  others,  but  since  these  neglect  the  element  of  age 
they  are  not  conclusive,  and  especially  inconclusive  is  the  comparison  of  commit- 
ments with  the  total  immigration  of  a  given  race.*' 

One  witness  denies  the  general  impression  that  Italians  are  disorderly,  and  another 
notes  that  the  Jews  are  a  temperate  people  and  not  prone  to  drunkenness.** 

Pauperism  and  insanity. — It  is  asserted  by  a  witness  that  the  census  of  1890  shows 
the  foreign-bom  population,  constituting  one-seventh  of  the  population,  furnish  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  of  insane  persons.  This  is  ascribed  in  part  to  the  evasion 
of  the  law  by  which  immigrants  are  assisted  from  abroad  and  are  able  to  enter  the 
country  through  loopholes  in  the  law,  especially  at  the  Canadian  entrances,  and  as 
8econd-<!abin  passengers,  a  class  who  are  not  inspected.** 
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There  are  15  different  charitable  societies  or  missionary  organizations  which  meet 
the  immigrants  on  their  landing  in  New  York.^  The  United  Hebrew  societies  are 
the  most  extensive  in  their  operations,  and  it  is  claimed  that  through  the  efforts  of 
these  societies  the  Jews  help  their  own  poor  and  keep  them  out  of  the  almshouses.' 
These  societies  are  not  merely  charities,  but  are  educational  in  the  largest  sense, 
dealing  almost  exclusively  with  Russian  refugees  and  endeavoring  to  assimilate  them 
and  equip  them  to  earn  a  living.  The  Educational  Alliance  has  an  attendance  that 
averages  more  than  5,000  persons  a  day,  and  there  are  Jewish  manual  training 
8<*hool8  in  Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  and  Atlanta.' 

Contagious  diseases. — ^The  courts  have  held  that  the  steamship  companies  can  not 
be  fined  for  bringing  persons  with  contagious  and  loathsome  diseases  into  this 
country  unless  they  are  actually  landed,  and  since  the  inspectors  are  required  to 
deport  such  cases,  the  steamship  is  not  liable.^  There  is  a  great  increase  in  two  con- 
tagious diseases,  namely,  trachona,  or  granulated  eyelids,  and  favus,  or  scald  head, 
owing  to  the  increased  immigration  of  Italians  and  Syrians.  The  medical  inspection 
is  final  in  such  cases,  and  the  other  immigrant  inspectors  have  no  authority  except 
to  order  deportation,  but  where  medical  inspection  reveals  only  some  physical  defect 
in  immigrants  it  is  optional  with  the  board  to  admit  or  deport.^ 

C— EC50N0MIC  EFFECTS  OF  IMMIGRATION.* 

Witnesses  who  discuss  the  effects  of  immigration  on  industry  take  two  opposing 
8tandi)oint8.  On  the  one  side,  it  is  held  that  they  add  to  the  productive  energy  of 
the  country,  and  that  immigrants  of  low  intelligence  are  desirable  to  do  the  rough 
work.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  claimed  that  the  rapid  influx  of  low-standard  popula- 
tion, especially  those  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  depresses  wages  and  lessens 
the  amount  of  employment  available  for  American  labor.  While  it  is  admitted  that 
the  Irish  and  Germans  who  came  to  this  country  before  1875  added  materially  to  its 
growth  and  prosperity,  witnesses  hold  that  those  who  have  come  recently  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe  have  had  an  injurious  social  effect,  and  have  been 
exceedingly  injurious  to  American  labor.'  It  was  not  necessary  nor  desirable  10  or 
12  years  ago  to  apply  an  educational  test,  but  this  changing  character  of  immigration 
makes  such  a  test  now  desirable.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  that  the  American  workingmen  do  not  appreciate 
that  it  is  industrial  depression  rather  than  immigration  which  affects  their  wages,* 
and  that  a  population  of  70,000,000  can  at  the  present  time  more  easily  absorb  300,000 
immigrants  than  the  smaller  population  of  forty  or  fifty  millions  in  1880  could  absorb 
the  five  to  seven  liundred  thousand  immigrants  who  came  at  that  time.*^  Statistics 
are  offered  going  to  show  that  with  continuous  immigration  wages  have  risen  during 
the  past  30  years.** 

One  peculiar  effect  of  immigration  is  that  of  the  so-called  ^' birds  of  passage,  *'  of 
whom  it  is  estimated  that  70,000  come  annually  from  Canada  to  work  during  the 
busy  season  and  return  to  that  country."  This  class  of  immigrants  is  also  very 
extensive  amongst  the  Italians,  of  whom  it  is  asserted  that  an  examination  in  April, 
1896,  of  3,174  of  that  nationality  landed  at  New  York  showed  that  27.7  per  cent  had 
been  in  this  country  l)efore.  When  these  people  return  to  Italy  they  take  with  them 
$200  to  $1,000,  with  the  intention  of  purchasing  a  home  and  remaining  in  their  own 
country  in  comparative  prosperity." 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained  that  the  reason  why  Italians  return  to  Italy  in 
the  winter  is  because  they  can  not  find  employment  here  and  that  Italian  immigra- 
tion is  becoming  more  and  more  permanent;^  that  the  number  of  women  and  chil- 
dren who  accompany  Italian  immigrants  is  increasing  proportionately  to  the  total 
immigration.*  Formerly  one-half  of  the  Italians  who  came  to  this  country  returned, 
but  now  the  proportion  does  not  exceed  one-fourth.' 

The  padrone  system  has  been  particularly  reported  upon  by  various  witnesses,  and 
it  is  shown,  both  by  their  testimony  and  by  the  special  report  upon  this  subject, 
that  the  system,  as  it  existed  in  the  early  days  of  Italian  inmiigration,  has  ceased, 
and  that  the  Italians  are  now  coming  in  such  laige  numbers  that  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  contractors  to  go  abroad  and  import  them  into  this  country.  The 
padrone  system,  as  it  exists  at  the  present  time,  is  simply  the  mode  of  oppression 
which  Italians  who  are  acquainted  with  the  language  are  able  to  exercise  upon  new- 
comers through  their  ignorance  and  poverty.  As  a  remedy  for  this  new  form  of 
padrone  system,  which  is  not  a  violation  of  the  contract^labor  law,  it  is  proposed  that 
any  immigrant  who  comes  on  the  invitation  of  any  person  whatever  except  a  relative 
should  be  deported.^ 

The  Armenian  and  Greek  immigration  also  presents  resemblances  to  the  Italian 
padrone  system.  These  immigrants  are  believed  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  central 
oi^ganization  which  sends  them  out  aa  notion  peddlers.^ 

D.— DISTRIBUTION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

The  Governments  of  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary  furnish  subventions  to  bureaus  of 
those  respective  nationalities  designed  to  assist  immigrants  upon  landing  at  New 
York.  The  Italian  bureau  formerly  was  granted  a  location  at  Ellis  Island,  but  this 
privilege  has  been  revoked.  This  bureau  was  created  in  order  to  counteract  the 
evils  of  the  padrone  system,  and  the  chief,  Dr.  Rossi,  considers  that  it  has  been  of 
considerable  success.'  The  revocation  Of  the  permit  was  owing  to  the  allegation 
that  the  bureau  assisted  immigrants  to  evade  the  law  and  was  practically  an  agent 
of  the  padrones,^  but  this  is  denied  by  the  chief,  who  asserts  that  the  officers  of  the 
bureau  did  not  come  in  contact  with  immigrants  until  after  they  had  passed  the 
inspection  officers.*  No  other  country  has  as  great  need  of  a  bureau  of  this  sort  as 
Italy  for  the  protection  of  its  immigrants.  The  Germans,  English,  and  Irish,  when 
they  arrive  here,  are  practically  arriving  at  home. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Home,  supported  by  the  Austrian  Government  and  by 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  societies  in  New  York,  furnishes  intelligence  for  immigrants 
as  to  the  labor  market,  and  attempts  to  place  them  throughout  *the  country.  The 
demand  for  women  as  servants  is  so  great  that  no  trouble  is  found  in  this  direction. 
Most  of  the  single  men  are  provided  with  employment  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York.» 

Various  witnesses  have  emphasized  the  need  of  a  better  distribution  of  immi- 
grants throughout  the  country  by  means  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  employment 
agencies,  and  with  this  in  view  the  Industrial  Commission  has  listened  to  testimony 
from  the  superintendent  of  the  free  employment  bureau  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
located  in  New  York  City,  and  from  the  deputy  chief  of  the  bureau  of  licenses  of 
New  York,  whose  official  duty  is  the  supervision  of  private  agencies,  and  from  a 
representative  of  private  agencies.  Mr.  Bealin,  of  the  State  free  employment 
bureau,  complains  that  the  law  governing  employment  agencies  in  New  York  gives 
no  effective  power  of  supervision;  that  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  servants  have 
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repeatedly  found  places  in  families  on  the  recommendation  of  employment  agents 
and  have  carried  on  a  n^ular  system  of  robbing  their  employers.*  Furthermore, 
the  employment  agencies  are  sometimes  connected  with  saloons  and  boarding 
housee  which  make  a  practice  of  exploiting  the  laborer.  Women  are  sometimes 
treated  coareely  and  brutally,  contrary  to  law.  It  is  in  the  protection  of  this  class 
of  women  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Home  considers  its  most  useful  work  to  have 
been  done.* 

Mr.  Bealin  states  that,  contrary  to  law,  fees  paid  to  employment  agencies  are  not 
returned  when-  work  is  not  found.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  represent  the 
private  employment  agencies  and  the  bureau  of  licenses  maintain  that  very  few 
complaints  are  made;  that  the  supervision  is  thorough;  that  licenses  are  revoked  or 
suspended  on  the  proof  of  chaiiges;  that  a  fee  for  the  use  of  the  office,  whether  or 
not  employment  is  found,  is  a  proper  mode  of  payment,  provided  a  larger  fee  be 
charged  when  employment  is  found.  Very  few  frauds  are  known  to  exist,  and  the 
public  knowledge  of  the  same  is  largely  based  on  hearsay.' 

The  proposed  law  in  New  York  advocated  by  the  State  free  employment  agency 
and  charitable  bodies  is  designed  to  bring  about  a  better  class  of  private  employment 
agencies.  It  places  the  fees  in  New  York  City  at  $50  the  first  year  and  $25  the  second 
year;  prohibits  saloon  keepers  from  keeping  an  employment  agency;  requires  a  reg- 
istry of  the  name  and  address  of  every  applicant  and  his  last  employer,  which  registers 
must  be  open  to  inspection;  provides  for  punishing  those  who  publish  false  adver- 
tisements or  give  ftdse  information;  prohibits  sending  female  help  to  any  place  of 
bad  repute,  and  requires  the  fee  to  be  returned  on  demand  if  employment  is  not 
found,^  as  is  required  by  the  law  of  Massachusetts.^ 

E.— CAUSES  INDUCING  IMMIGRATION. 

In  general  people  coming  to  this  country  do  so  from  a  desire  for  better  opportuni- 
ties. A  few  come  on  account  of  the  republican  principles  of  our  Government,  but 
this  is  not  usually  an  important  motive.  One  witness  attributes  the  increase  of 
immigration  from  southern  Italy  and  eastern  Europe  largely  to  the  desire  to  antici- 
pate the  enactment  of  educational  restrictions.* 

The  most  important  influence  affecting  immigration  is  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  h^hest  number  coming  to  this  country  in  one  year  was  in  the  exceptionally 
prosperous  year  of  1882,  when  it  reached  778,000,  after  which  it  declined,  and  again 
in  1892  reached  580,000.  The  immigrants  in  1874,  immediately  following  the 
panic,  were  only  261,000,  a  decline  from  438,000  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
fluctuations  of  immigration  according  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  are  largely 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  immigrants  come  in  many,  if  not  most  cases,  by  induce- 
ments of  friends  and  relatives  who  have  come  before."'  It  is  stated  by  representatives 
of  steamship  companies  that  40  to  55  per  cent  of  those  who  come  have  their  passage 
prepaid  by  friends  in  thin  country.*  If  to  this  be  added  those  to  whom  money  is  sent 
from  this  side  for  purchase  of  tickets  abroad,  the  proportion  coming  on  prepaid  trans- 
portation would  amount  to  65  per  cent.'  This  class  of  immigration  is  claimed  to  be 
desirable,  but  there  are  many  tickets  sold  by  peddlers  on  the  installment  plan,  and 
the  chances  are  that  those  coming  on  such  tickets  would  be  of  a  more  undesirable 
class.  For  the  sake  of  checking  this  practice  a  provision  has  been  suggested  prohib- 
iting the  sale  of  tickets  except  by  authorized  agents  of  steamship  companies.^® 

Mr.  Bitter,  manager  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Home  of  New  York,  an  institution 
receiving  subvention  from-  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  says  that  nearly  all 
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the  Hungarian  and  Slavonic  immigrants  get  their  tickets  from  agents  who  induce 
them  to  come  here.  He  believes,  however,  these  agents  work  merely  for  the  com- 
mission they  get  on  the  transportation  tickets,  and  are  not  employed  by  persons  or 
corporations  in  this  country.* 

Another  witness  alleges  that  the  steamship  lines  have  their  agents  in  the  little 
European  villages  to  induce  men  to  come  to  America  as  miners.  He  has  been  told 
by  men  who  would  be  glad  to  go  back  if  they  could  that  they  have  been  enticed  by 
circulars  scattered  in  their  villages  by  the  steamship  agents.  Steamship  agents  also 
work  among  the  people  in  this  country  and  entice  them  to  buy  tickets  on  the  install- 
ment plan  for  their  relatives  and  friends.  The  agents  drum  up  custom  like  life- 
insurance  agents.*  Another  witness  speaks  of  extensive  advertising  in  Europe  of  free 
public  lands  and  high  wages.' 

Representatives  of  steamship  companies  deny  the  attempt  to  induce  immigrants  to 
come  to  the  United  States.  This  is  prohibited  by  stringent  laws  in  most  of  the  . 
European  countries,  for  the  reason  that  those  countries  desire  for  military  service  all 
the  young  men  who  are  likely  to  emigrate.  Only  agents  licensed  by  the  Governments 
are  permitted  to  sell  tickets,  and  in  the  case  of  one  company  numbers  of  agents  have 
had  their  licenses  revoked  because  they  have  sent  circulars  to  persons  whom  they 
thought  likely  to  emigrate.  Similarly  the  agents  who  sell  prepaid  tickets  in  this 
country  do  not  attempt  to  stimulate  immigration  or  to  induce  the  sale  of  tickets.  It 
would  hardly  be  possible  for  them  to  do  so  if  they  tried,  and  the  small  commission 
on  tickets,  $2,  takes  away  the  motive.* 

The  influence  of  changes  in  steerage  rates  is  commented  on  by  one  or  two  witnesses. 
The  existing  rate  of  $28  from  Naples  to  New  York,  and  $36.50  from  Bremen  to  New 
York,  $29.50  from  Antwerp  to  New  York,  are  about  double  the  rates  which  were 
chaiged  in  1880,  and  are  based  upon  combinations  or  "conferences"  between  the 
steamship  lines.*  Difference  of  opinion  is  expressed  regarding  the  influence  of  steer- 
age rates  on  immigration.  While  it  is  agreed  that  the  rates  now  are  about  one-half 
the  rates  of  20  years  ago,  when  the  enormous  immigration  came  from  western  Europe, 
yet  it  is  claimed  by  several  witnesses  representing  the  steamship  companies  that  this 
has  but  little  influence,  and  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  the  main  cause  of 
changes  in  migration.  At  the  same  time  the  rates  could  not  profitably  be  advanced 
beyond  the  present  figures,  since  to  do  so  would  tend  to  reduce  trafl&c* 

F.— ASSISTED  IMMIGRATION. 

In  times  past  several  governments,  local  and  national,  as  well  as  private  charitable 
societies,  in  Europe  engaged  more  or  less  in  the  assistance  of  paupers  and  criminals 
to  emigrate  to  colonial  countries  and  to  the  United  States.  Owing  to  the  represen- 
tations of  our  Government  these  countries  have  oflicially  restricted  or  prohibited  such 
assistance,  and  in  so  far  as  it  exists  at  the  present  time  it  is  without  the  official 
knowledge  of  the  governments  concerned.^  It  is  asserted,  however,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  immigration  is  at  present  of  the  assisted  character,  and  that  the  chief 
source  of  such  migration  is  Great  Britain,  the  immigrants  coming  largely  by  the  way 
of  Canada.  This  assistance  is  granted  by  various  local  authorities  seeking  to  pass  on 
paupers  from  their  own  jurisdiction.*  It  is  both  asserted  and  denied  that  the  policy 
of  the  Italian  Government  is  to  encourage  emigration,  especially  temporary  migra- 
tion, of  those  who  return  and  bring  money  to  Italy.*  The  Italian  Government  con- 
tinues to  treat  as  Italian  citizens,  whom  it  designates  as  "colonists,"  such  persons  as 
come  to  this  country  and,  not  having  taken  out  naturalization  papers,  are  subject  to 
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military  service  in  Italy.  (See  also  text  of  recent  Italian  Law  on  Emigration,  p. 
000. )  The  Government  requires  that  every  Italian  who  is  deported  from  New  York 
shall  be  given  by  the  Italian  bureau  at  that  port  a  card  stating  why  he  has  been 
deported,  and  under  the  Italian  laws  he  is  then  enittled  to  prosecute  the  agent  who 
sold  him  his  ticket.  The  Italian  Government  has,  on  the  complaint  of  the  bureau 
at  New  York,  withdrawn  the  licenses  from  various  steamship  agencies  in  Italy  and 
has  punished  others.  The  Government  also  adopted  the  practice  of  giving  to  con- 
victs who  emigrate  to  the  United  States  a  certificate  stating  the  cause  of  imprison- 
ment, etc.  In  only  one  case  does  the  agent  of  the  Italian  bureau  know  of  a  convict  who 
came  to  the  United  States  from  Italy  with  a  passport  but  without  such  a  certificate.^ 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Government  does  not  desire  emigration  to  this  country, 
but  would  prefer  to  keep  its  people  at  home,  and  Mr.  Bitter,  the  agent  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Home,  which  receives  a  subvention  from  that  Government,  does  not 
think  that  any  undesirable  person  has  received  public  aid  in  emigrating  to  this 
country.* 

The  immigration  of  Jews  from  Austro-Hungary,  Russia,  and  Roumania  has  been 
directly  owing  to  persecution  and  the  growth  of  anti-Semitism  in  those  countries. 
The  earliest  persecution  which  drove  Jews  abroad  began  in  Russia  in  1880,  and  the 
exodus  which,  after  continuing  a  year  or  two,  diminished  for  7  or  8  years,  was 
renewed  in  1891,  when  the  persecutions  were  again  revived.'  The  Jews  from 
Roomania  began  to  migrate  within  the  last  2  or  3  years  as  a  result  of  the  Dreyfus 
agitation  which  spread  to  that  country.  During  3  months  of  1900,  more  than  20,000 
Jews  left  Roumania,  but  owing  to  a  resulting  industrial  disturbance  and  commercial 
crisis,  this  persecution  was  discontinued.  The  thousands  of  Jews  thus  expatriated 
were  without  means  for  emigration,  and  at  this  juncture  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  fund 
was  provided,  by  which  they  have  been  assisted  to  migrate  in  laige  numbers.  But 
it  is  claimed  that  this  fund  was  never  used  to  any  considerable  extent  except  in  the 
way  of  helping  families  to  go  together.^  Other  countries  besides  the  United  States 
received  laige  contingencies  of  Jews  through  the  assistance  of  this  fund.  American 
Jews  have  always  discouraged  immigration  of  European  Jews,  and  are  in  full  accord 
with  the  laws  to  prevent  the  immigration  of  paupers  and  diseased  persons  and  all 
who  are  unfitted  to  enjoy  the  franchise.^  Those  who  come  from  Rouuiania  are 
largely  capable  of  self-support,  but  the  American  Jews,  with  the  help  of  the  Baron 
de  Hirsch  fund,  endeavor  to  furnish  employment  and  to  distribute  their  benefi- 
ciaries throughout  the  country,  and  thus  remove  them  from  the  congestion  in  New 
York  City. 

G.—EXISTING  LEGISLATION  RESTRICTING  IMMIGRATION. 

The  early  immigration  laws  sought  to  regulate  immigration  rather  than  to  restrict 
it,  and  provided  a  head  tax  to  defray  the  expense.  It  declared  that  no  convict, 
lunatic,  idiot,  or  person  likely  to  become  a  public  charge  should  be  permitted  to 
land,  but  there  was  no  provision  for  returning  such  persons  to  their  ^homes.  The 
contract-labor  laws  were  enacted  between  1882  and  1891.  The  law  of  1891  defined 
more  strictly  the  persons  to  be  excluded,  and  the  act  of  1893  added  a  large  number 
of  ineligibles,  so  that  it  is  estimated  as  a  result  of  this  law  that  fully  50,000  persons 
were  refused  the  sale  of  tickets  within  a  year  after  it  was  passed.^  The  immigration 
taws,  thus  added  one  to  another,  are  not  clear  at  many  points,  and  they  have  afiEorded 
many  opportunities  for  evasion.'' 

R^rdiuK  the  efficiency  of  the  existing  laws  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  One 
witness  testifying  in  1899  held  that  the  recent  decrease  in  immigration  is  largely  due 
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to  the  restrictive  effect  of  the  law  of  1893,  but  his  conclusion  Beeme  to  li 
ranted  in  view  of  the  increase  which  followed  in  the  2  years  since  liin  * 
was  given.*  This  witness  lays  emphasis  on  the  annoyance  and  vexation 
immigrants  are  exposed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  number  of  witne 
siders  the  laws  and  the  inspection  of  immigrants  as  unsatisfactory,  and  thi 
very  small  proiwrtion  of  the  undesirable  immigrants  are  excluded.  Th 
number  deported  is  from  one-half  of  one  to  one  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
grants.  The  question  as  to  whether  a  person  is  likely  to  become  a  public  c 
indefinite.  The  inspectors  are  hurried  and  can  not  ask  questions  in  eufficiei 
to  elicit  the  facts.  The  procedure  before  the  board  of  special  inquiry  is  ci: 
and  not  frequently  resorted  to.* 

The  methods  of  inspection  are  described  at  length  by  various  witnesses  coi 
with  the  inspection  service  at  New  York.  When  a  vessel  approaches  the  hs 
is  boarded  by  1  or  2  inspectors,  who  examine  the  cabin  passengers.  The^ 
are  confronted  with  100  or  150  passengers  at  a  time,  and  they  have  an  hour 
half  for  an  examination  covering  the  period  of  time  from  touching  at  quaranti 
landing  at  the  dock.  Cabin  passengers  are  asked  questions  calculated  to  a8< 
whether  they  are  likely  to  become  a  public  charge  or  whether  they  are  undc 
tract  to  j)erform  labor.  If  one  is  suspected  he  is  brought  to  Ellis  Island  for  ft 
investigation.  No  one  is  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  steerage  passengers  unti 
have  passed  through  the  inspection  office  at  the  island." 

After  landing  at  Ellis  Island  immigrants  pass  before  the  medical  officers  o 
Marine- Hospital  Service.  The  rigidity  of  the  medical  inspection  depends  oi 
general  appearance  and  character  of  the  immigrants.  In  many  shiploads  oi 
casual  inspection  is  necessary.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  found  in  the  fact 
Italians  and  Syrians  are  especially  subject  to  trachoma  and  favus.^  The  me< 
examination  of  emigrants  before  embarkation  is  insufficient.  The  most  effec 
examination  of  this  kind  is  at  Liverpool,  but  even  there  a  physician  views  thei 
the  rate  of  2,000  an  hour,  even  without  uncovering  their  heads.*  The  sui^eon 
Europe  do  not  recognize  two  of  the  diseases  which  are  grounds  for  exclusion, 
trachoma  and  favus. 

After  medical  inspection  the  immigrants  file  in  lines  of  30  each,  according  to 
manifests  furnished  by  the  steamship  company,  Ixjfore  the  immigration  inspect< 
These  inspectors  are  registry  clerks,  who  speak  the  several  languages  of  the  inn 
grants.  Each  registry  clerk  has  a  steamship  manifest  before  him  and  examines  ea 
applicant  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  discrepancy.  Sometimes  as  many  as  4,000  p< 
sons  pass  through  the  office  in  a  day,  but  the  verificiition  is  correct,  at  least  so  far 
the  count  of  the  immigrants  goes.*  Two  or  three  witnesses  complain  that  the  imn: 
gration  officers  at  present  are  scarcely  qualified  for  the  satisfactory  performance  • 
their  duties.  An  inspector  ought  to  be  able  to  judge  each  individual  according  I 
his  merits  upon  the  basis  of  many  considerations.  The  inspectors  are  poorly  pai( 
and  the  interpreters  are  often  incompetent  to  secure  correct  information.'  It  is  coe 
tended  by  the  commissioner  of  immigration  at  the  port  of  New  York  that  the  appli 
cation  of  the  civil-service  examination  to  the  position  of  immigration  inspector  ii 
disadvantageous  to  the  service.  The  system  may  be  satisfactory  for  clerical  positione, 
but  no  academic  examination  based  on  book  learning  or  linguistic  knowledge  can  be 
a  guaranty  that  the  person  will  have  the  necessarj^  common  sense  and  honesty  to 
decide  whether  an  immigrant  is  desirable  or  not.  The  bureau  at  New  York  has 
had  difficulty  with  men  who  have  been  chosen  under  the  civil-service  rules.  The 
law,  moreover,  protects  men  who  have  never  taken  an  examination." 
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The  immigration  inspectors  are  required  to  detain  for  special  inquiry  all  who  are 
not  plainly  and  unquestionably  entitled  to  admission.  Under  this  rule  they  detain 
about  13  to  15  per  cent  of  the  immigrants.  These  amounted  in  1898-99  to  about 
25,000  persons  examined  before  boards  of  special  inquiry.  The  proportion  of  those 
who  require  such  examination  varies  greatly  in  the  case  of  different  vessels.  Since 
the  steamship  companies  are  required  to  provide  for  immigrants  during  their 
detention,  the  amounts  paid  by  the  different  companies  is  a  fair  index  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  immigrants.  These  amounts  vary  from  2  cents  per  capita  for  the  passen- 
gers on  board  to  50  cents  per  capita.  On  some  vessels  only  3  or  4  may  be  detained, 
while  a  ship  bringing  immigrants  from  Italy  may  have  three-fourths  to  three-fifths 
of  the  passengers  detained.*  The  board  of  special  inquiry  consists  of  4  inspectors 
especially  designated.  An  affirmative  vote  of  3  of  the  members  is  required  for  admis- 
sion. Any  member  dissenting  has  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  immigrant  has  the  same  right.  The  decisions  of  the  board,  however,  are 
seldom  overruled.'  If  the  immigrant  Lb  excluded,  the  steamship  company  bears  the 
expense  of  deportation. 

Contract  laborers  often  come  as  cabin  passengers,  and  it  is  here  that  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  their  detection  occurs.  If  the  alleged  contract  laborer  is  detained  by  the 
inspector,  he  is  then  brought  before  the  board  of  special  inquiry  for  examination,  the 
same  as  other  immigrants  who  are  detained.  The  authority  of  the  immigration 
inspectors,  on  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  ordering  the  deportation 
of  an  immigrant  whom  they  deem  ineligible  is  final.  It  is  so  recognized  by  the 
courts,  who  will  refuse  to  review  their  action. 

Besides  the  deportation  of  the  contract  laborer,  the  law  provides  for  the  punish- 
ment of  an  importer  who  contracts  for  his  employment  in  this  country.  There  have 
been  but  few  cases  of  conviction,  although  there  have  been  in  6  years  some  4,000 
contract  laborers  deported.*  This  is  because  the  law  requires  that  the  contract  be 
proven  and  does  not  provide  punishment  for  the  mere  inducement,  request,  or  solic- 
itation, or  for  the  offer  of  employment.*  The  contract  must  also  be  made  in  a  for- 
eign country  in  order  to  convict  the  importer.*  At  the  present  time  very  few  such 
contracts  are  made.  The  more  common  practice  is  for  the  foreman  to  inquire  of  his 
foreign  workmen  whether  they  have  any  friends  or  relatives  whom  they  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  United  States.  In  this  way  large  numbers  of  immigrants  reach  this 
country  with  the  object  of  replacing  Americans  at  lower  wages.*  It  is  asserted  that 
the  wholesale  importation  of  contract  labor  has  practically  been  stopped,  although 
the  person  making  the  contract  is  not  convicted.^ 

(^rniruUs. — ^The  immigration  law  provides  only  for  the  exclusion  of  i>ersons  con- 
victed of  crime,  but  not  for  those  chai^ged  with  crime  or  those  deemed  to  be  immoral.* 
Although  it  provides  for  the  exclusion  of  polygamists,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  such 
a  charge,  and  consequently  a  constant  stream  of  Mormon  converts,  of  whom  90  to  95 
per  cent  are  women,  are  continually  coming  to  this  country.' 

ImmigrcUion  through  Canada. — The  law  does  not  provide  for  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion from  Canada,  and  the  inspection  of  those  who  come  from  Europe  through  Can- 
ada is  wholly  inadequate.  The  United  States  Commissioner  made  an  agreement  with 
the  Canadian  steamship  companies  allowing  them  to  board  the  ships  at  Canadian 
ports  and  to  pay  the  United  States  head  tax  for  those  destined  to  this  country'.  The 
railroads  through  Canada  agree  to  transport  none  who  are  not  granted  a  certificate 
of  inspection  by  these  inspectors  entitling  them  to  enter  at  the  frontier.'** 

Notwithstanding  these  agreements,  a  large  number  of  immigrants  from  Europe  evade 
the  law  by  giving  some  place  in  Canada  as  their  destination,  which  relieves  them  of 
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inspection  by  the  United  States  olQSoers,  and  then  after  remainiiii?  tliere 
time  they  croes  over  to  the  American  side.    This  is  affirmed  to  l>e  the  ^ 
hole  in  the  restriction  of  legislation,  and  as  a  remedy  it  is  prop»oee<l  tKa 
should  be  placed  along  the  Canadian  border.^ 

Steamship  companies, — Prior  to  1893  steamship  agents  in  Euroi>e  were 
restricted  as  to  persons  to  whom  they  sold  tickets.  The  result  was  an  ind 
emigration  to  the  United  States.  The  act  of  1893,  compelling  the  stean 
panies  to  deport  those  of  their  passengers  who  might  be  rejected  by  the  : 
has  had  the  effect  of  making  the  European  agents  of  the  companies  the  n 
ive  inspectors  under  the  law."  Indeed,  the  steamship  representatives  mai 
this  class  of  inspection  is  much  superior  to  that  of  consular  officers  or  dir 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  Government.'  The  reasons  given  are  that 
panies  hold  their  agents  responsible  for  immigrants  to  whom  tickets  have  1 
in  case  these  immigrants  are  deported.  These  agents  are  fully  informed  c 
details  of  American  legislation,  and  are  furnished  with  minute  instruction! 
ing  the  classes  of  immigrants  who  are  ineligible.^ 
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STATISTICS  AND  SOCIAL  EFFECTS  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

Pkrt  II  of  this  volume,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Commission  by  E. 
Dana  Durand,  secretary,  presents  statistical  exhibits  based  upon  the  several  cen- 
suses and  upon  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  showing  the  general  effect 
of  immigration  upon  population  and  social  conditions.  It  appears  that  from  the 
year  1850  to  1890  the  proportion  of  foreign  born  increased  from  about  one-tenth  to 
one-seventh  of  the  total  population.  This  incTease  has  gone  chiefly  to  the  States 
already  having  the  largest  proportion,  the  New  England  States  and  Illinois,  how- 
ever, showing  the  principal  increase.  From  1880  to  1890  the  great  manufacturing 
urban  States  of  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois 
received  the  largest  accession  of  foreigners.* 

Interesting  and  significant  changes  have  occurre<l  in  the  past  50  years  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  immigrants  a(;cording  to  the  country  of  birth.  These  statistics  are 
shown  in  two  ways — first,  by  the  foreign-bom  population  at  the  date  of  each  census, 
and,  secondly,  by  the  annual  immigration.  Conisidering  the  latter  feature,  the  immi- 
gration by  decades  indicates  that  the  largest  absolute  number  of  immigrants,  exc*eed- 
ing  5,000,000,  came  to  this  country  from  1881  to  1890.  The  preceding  three  de(^es 
show  a  remarkable  uniformity,  the  total  immigration  for  each  ranging  from  2,300,000 
to  2,800,000.     From  1891  to  1900  the  aggregate  was  3,687,564.' 

While  the  aggregate  numbers  of  immigrants  changed  in  the  order  indicated,  the 
compoj^ition  by  country  of  birth  gives  an  entirely  different  aspect  to  the  statistics. 
The  Irish  were  the  first  to  appear  in  large  proportions,  and  from  1840  to  1850  con- 
stituted 46  per  cent  of  the  total  immigration.  Their  proportion  has  greatly  dimin- 
ished until  the  present  time.  The  Germans  followed  close  upon  the  Irish  in  the 
early  days  of  immigration  and  reached  their  largest  proportion  in  the  period  1880  to 
1884,  w^hen  they  constituted  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  immigrants.  In 
that  period  of  5  years  nearly  1,000,000  Germans  came  to  our  shores,  but  in  the  5 
years  from  1895  to  1899  only  125,000,  constituting  but  9  per  cent  of  the  total  immi- 
gration. The  proportion  of  Scandinavians  reached  its  highest  point  in  1885  to  1889, 
constituting  11  per  cent,  but  their  decline  has  been  less  rapid  than  the  Germans, 
their  proportion  amounting  to  7.8  per  cent  in  the  past  5  years.' 

Thus  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  character  of  immi- 
gration. Up  to  that  time  it  was  mainly  the  inhabitants  of  western  Europe,  including 
England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland,  Germany,  Sweden  and  Norway,  who  furnished 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  immigrants.  Since  that  time  immigration  from  eastern  and 
southern  Europe  has  rapidly  increased,  and  in  the  5-year  period  from  1895  to  1899 
oonstitated  54  per  cent  of  the  immigration.  Italy  shows  the  most  striking  increase 
of  all;  numbering  only  20,000  immigrants  fr(»m  1875  to  1879,  they  rose  to  307,000 
from  1890  to  1894  and  300,000  from  1895  to  18d9— 15  times  greater  than  from  1875 
to  1879.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  immigration  from  the  northern  and  western 
countries  of  Europe  reached  its  maximum  during  the  decade  1880  to  1889,  when  it 
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represented  a  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  influx.  For  the  | 
on  the  other  hand,  the  absolute  number  of  immigrants  from  these  count  j  ■ 
barely  one-third  the  number  for  the  6  years  from  1885  to  1889,  while  th  £ 
to  the  total  immigration  has  fallen  to  39.9  per  cent.  The  iiximi^rati^; 
southern  and  eastern  countries  of  Europe  began  to  increase  in  1880— 1884, 
its  maximum  in  absolute  numbers  from  1890  to  1894,  when  it  wa^^  iim 
times  greater  than  from  1875  to  1879,  and  had  risen  from  9.4  to  38.  <>  <: 
The  proportion  borne  by  the  immigration  from  these  countries  to  the  ti 
period  1895  to  1899  is  still  greater,  amounting  to  no  less  than  54.1  per  t-eni 

The  enormous  influx  of  immigrants  may  lead  to  the  hasty  conclujsion 
gration  has  been  the  leading  factor  in  the  rapid  increase  of  the  aggregate  j 
of  the  United  States,  but  this  conclusion  was  objected  to  hy  the  late  J 
Walker,  superintendent  of  the  censuses  of  1870  to  1880,  who  nnaintained  tt 
immigration  into  this  country,  from  the  time  when  it  first  assumed  lai^^  pn 
amounted,  not  to  a  reenforcement  of  our  population,  but  to  a  replacement 
by  foreign  stock.  The  ingenious  estimates  made  by  President  Walker,  l>a 
the  predictions  of  Elkanah  Watson  in  1815,  give  plausibility  to  this  estimi 
it  appears  that  the  growth  of  population  from  1790  to  1840,  when  there 
little  immigration,  was  as  great  in  proportion  to  numbers  as  from  1840  to  18^ 
there  was  a  large  foreign  immigration,  and  that  since  1860  the  growth  of  po 
has  been  at  a  lower  rate  of  increase  than  during  the  50  years  prior  to  tl 
influx.  President  Walker's  explanation  is  based  on  the  economic  ground  t 
American  shrank  from  the  industrial  competition  imposed  upon  bim  by  i 
standanls  of  the  incoming  foreigners,  and  was  unwilling  either  to  handieaj> 
by  family  ties  in  his  efforts  to  rise  above  them  or  to  bring  sons  and  daught€ 
the  world  to  enter  into  that  competition.* 

The  tendency  of  the  foreign  bom  to  congregate  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  a 
has  been  frequently  noticed  and  commented  upon.  While  the  foreign  born  < 
tute  only  14.4  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  our  country,  they  constitute 
than  twice  as  large  proportion,  namely,  29.18  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  citiei 
25,000.  In  rural  districts  only  a  little  over  one-tenth  of  the  total  number  of  iiil 
ants  are  of  foreign  birth.  The  three  cities  possessing  the  largest  proportion  of  foi 
born  population  are  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  Chicago,  each  exceeding  4< 
cent.  Eighteen  of  the  28  great  cities  have  more  than  one-fourth  of  their  popuJ; 
of  foreign  birth.' 

Great  differences  exist  as  to  the  relative  tendency  of  different  nationalities  toi 
city  life.  There  is  marked  aptitude  for  urban  life  among  the  Hebrews,  Polef, 
Irish,  eat'h  of  which  nationalities  has  more  than  one-half  of  its  numbers  in 
country  dwelling  in  lai^  cities.  The  Irish  and  Germans,  owing  to  their  great  al 
lute  numbers,  constitute  together  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  foreign-bom  po 
lation  in  the  cities  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  Irish  furnishing  20  per  cent  i, 
the  Germans  30  per  cent.  The  Germans  are  the  predominant  foreign  nationaJity 
most  of  the  cities  individually  as  well  as  in  the  urban  population  as  a  whole.  TJ] 
constitute  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  foreign-born  population  in  Milwauk 
and  Cincinnati.  The  Irish  constitute  47  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  popuJation 
Providence,  45  per  cent  in  Boston,  41  per  cent  in  Jersey  City,  and  41  per  cent  ; 
Philadelphia.* 

Bearing  upon  the  question  of  American  citizenship  and  the  proposed  educations 
test  for  immigrants,  the  question  of  literacy  and  illiteracy  among  the  foreign  bom  i 
important.  For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  6.2  per  cent  of  the  native  whites  an 
illiterate,  while  more  than  twice  that  proportion,  13  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-borr 
whites  are  unable  to  read  and  write.    The  disparity  is  greatest  in  those  States  with 
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the  moet  advancecl  systems  of  education.  In  the  North  Atlantic  States  only  2.3  per 
cent  of  the  native  whites  are  illiten^te,  against  15.6  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom 
whites.  In  the  great  cities,  on  the  whole,  the  efficiency  of  the  common  school  sys- 
tem is  especially  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  illiteracy  is  scarcely  greater  among 
native  whites  of  foreign  parentage  than  among  those  having  native  parents.  The 
illiteracy  among  the  foreign-bom  city  dwellers,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  much 
greater  than  among  the  natives.  Thus,  in  New  York  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy 
among  the  native  whites  of  native  parentage  is  0.52;  among  the  native  whites  of 
foreign  parentage,  0.66;  while  among  the  foreign  whites  it  is  14.6.  ^ 

From  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of 
illiteracy  among  those  landing  in  this  country,  of  14  years  of  age  and  over,  varies  by 
years  from  20  to  24  per  cent.  Comparing  the  countries  ot  their  origin,  the  illiteracy 
of  immigrants  14  years  of  age  and  over  from  the  countries  of  western  Europe,  includ- 
ing Scandinavians,  the  Finnish,  the  Irish,  the  Germans,  and  the  northern  Italians, 
was  only  2.8  per  cent  in  1899  and  4  per  cent  in  1900;  whereas  the  illiteracy  of  those 
who  came  from  eastern  Europe,  including  Hebrews,  Slovaks,  Poles,  Croatians,  and 
southern  Italians,  was  38.4  in  1899  and  36.6  in  1900.  The  nationality  showing  the 
highest  illiteracy  is  the  Turkish,  being  78.7  per  cent;  but  the  absolute  number  arriv- 
ing is  so  small — namely,  184 — that  this  high  percentage  loses  social  significance.  Of 
those  nationalities  having  heavy  immigration  the  southern  Italians,  out  of  84,346 
immigrants  in  1900,  had  an  illiteracy  of  54.5  per  cent;  the  Poles,  with  46,938  immi- 
grants, had  an  illiteracy  of  31.6  per  cent;  the  Slovaks,  with  29,243  immigrants,  had  an 
illiteracy  of  28  per  cent;  and  the  Hebrews,  with  60,764  immigrants,  had  an  illiteracy 
of  22.8  per  cent.  The  lowest  illiteracy  in  the  entire  list  of  nationalities  is  that  of  the 
Scandinavians,  who,  numbering  32,952  immigrants  in  1900,  had  an  illiteracy  of  only 
0.8  per  cent;  the  English,  with  10,897  immigrants,  had  an  illiteracy  of  2  per  cent; 
the  Finns,  with  more  than  12,000  immigrantn,  had  an  illiteracy  of  2.7  per  cent;  the 
Irish,  with  35,607  immigrants,  had  3.2  percent  illiteracy;  and  the  Germans,  with 
29,682  immigrants,  had  5.8  per  cent  illiteracy.'-^ 

The  financial  condition  of  immigrants  by  nationalities  varies,  on  the  whole, 
inversely  with  their  illiteracy.  Thus  the  Portuguese,  with  60  per  cent  illiteracy, 
brought  in  1900  $10.47  per  capita,  and  the  southern  Italians,  with  54.5  per  cent  of 
illiterates,  brought  with  them  to  this  country  $8.84;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Ger- 
mans, with  5.8  per  cent  of  illiterates,  brought  $28.53  i)er  capita;  and  the  English  and 
Scotch,  with  2  per  cent  illiterates,  brought  $38.90  and  $41.51  per  capita,  respectively.' 

The  effect  of  immigration  upon  the  amount  of  pauperism  and  criminality  in  the 
United  States  is  of  leading  importance,  and  the  immigration  laws  of  this  country  have 
from  their  earliest  inception  been  directed  mainly  to  the  dirnininhing  of  these  effects. 
The  census  statistics  comparing  the  tendencry  to  pauj)erism  and  criminality  of  the 
foreign  born  with  the  native  bom  should  be  accepted  with  caution.*  These  statistics 
present  the  serious  defect  of  failing  to  take  account  of  the  different  distribution  of 
ages  as  between  the  foreign  born  and  the  native  born.  Immigrants  come  to  this 
country  mainly  after  they  have  reached  the  criminal  age,  and  consequently  when  the 
census  writer  for  1890  states  that  16.39  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  furnishes 
30.24  per  cent  of  the  institution  population,  the  conclusion,  in  so  far  as  it  includes 
prisoners,  is  misleading.  Persons  under  the  age  of  20  seldom  commit  crimes;  the 
immense  number  of  persons  of  native  birth  below  that  age  contribute  very  little  to 
the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  country.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  males 
of  the  ages  of  20  to  45  of  native  birth  and  of  foreign  birth  be  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  criminals  of  native  birth  and  foreign  birth,  the  showing  is  quite  different.  On 
this  basis  it  appears  that  the  whites  of  foreign  birth  show  atrifie  less  criminality  than 
the  total  number  of  whites  of  native  birth.* 
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At  the  same  time  the  full  effect  of  immigration  on  the  prison  population  < 
country  can  not  be  measured  by  simply  the  number  of  foreigners.  Account 
also  be  taken  of  the  children  of  foreigners.  The  excessively  laige  proportion  o 
oners  among  the  latter  class — naniely,  7,435  per  million  voters,  compared  with 
of  native  parentage  and  3,269  of  foreign  bom — constitute  nearly  as  strong  an 
ment  as  to  the  injurious  effects  of  immigration  as  would  the  high  proportion  a 
the  foreign  born  themselves.  The  second  generation  of  the  foreign  element 
readily  away  from  the  control  of  their  parents,  whom  they  leam  to  look  down 
as  ignorant  and  out  of  date.  They  become  more  familiar  with  the  criminal  wi 
this  country,  and  so  they  present  an  excessively  high  proportion  of  criminality, 
appears  from  the  census  tables  showing  the  birthplaces  of  the  parents  of  white 
oners  by  specific  crimes,  wherein  it  appears  that  38  per  cent  of  the  total  male 
lation  of  militia  age — ^namely,  18  to  44  years — being  the  children  of  foreigners,  wh 
themselves  bom  in  this  country  or  bom  abroad,  furnish  more  than  half  the 
oners,  and  that  this  proportion,  in  the  case  of  intoxication  and  disorderly  cor 
amounts  to  two-fifths  of  the  population  producii^  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  pun 
offenses.^ 

ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

Part  III,  prepared  by  John  R.  Commons,  special  agent  of  the  Industrial  Coi 
sion,  deals  with  the  economic  effects  of  immigration,  with  legislation  affe 
immigration  in  this  and  other  countries  and  with  the  agricultural  distributi 
immigrants. 

The  effect  of  immigration  on  industry,  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
ductive  energy  of  the  country,  can  not  be  measured  by  the  aggregate  number* 
by  the  predominance  of  males  among  immigrants  and  by  the  predominan 
periods  at  which  they  migrate.  The  proportion  of  males  among  the  native 
in  the  census  of  1890  was  51.21  per  cent,  while  among  the  foreign  born  it  was 
per  cent.  The  immigration  statistics  show  an  even  greater  disproportion.  In 
to  1890  males  numbered  61  per  cent  of  the  total  influx.  When  we  consider 
the  most  productive  ages  for  labor  are  those  from  the  ages  of  20  to  45,  it  is  signif 
that  while  the  proportion  of  native-bom  population  falling  within  these  ye 
only  34  per  cent,  the  projwrtion  of  foreign-bom  population  is  51  per  cent;  and  i 
we  examine  the  statistics  of  immigrants  as  presented  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigra 
we  find  that  the  immigrants  belonging  to  the  productive  years,  15  to  40,  consl 
not  less  than  68  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  From  these  facts  it  follows,  8< 
that  it  is  the  male  population  above  15  years  of  age  that  predominate  in  compel 
industry,  that  the  effect  of  immigrants  upon  industry  and  wages  is  proportion; 
greater  than  the  effect  of  the  corresponding  number  of  native  bom.* 

Equally  imj)ortant  with  the  gross  proportion  of  immigrants  is  the  unequal  d 
bution  of  immigration  throughout  the  several  occupations.  Whereas  the  foreign- 
whites  constituted  in  1890  14.40  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  those  engage 
gainful  occupations  constituted  no  less  than  22.45  per  cent  of  the  total  numb 
such  occupations.  In  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  and  in  dom 
and  personal  service  the  number  was  31  per  cent,  whereas,  on  the  other  han( 
agriculture  the  number  was  only  14.49  per  cent.' 

The  unskilled  occupations,  those  of  domestic  and  personal  service,  receive 
laigest  access  of  immigrants.  Only  16  per  cent  of  the  male  immigrarts  declare  tl 
selves  as  belonging  to  the  skilled  ocxjupations,  while  57  per  cent  are  rated  unski 
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and  23  per  cent,  including  women  and  children,  as  without  occupation.  The  in<iu8- 
triee  in  which  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  employees  are  foreign  bom  present 
the  following  occupations  conspicuously:  TailorSi  bakers,  boot  and  shoe  makers, 
brick  and  tile  makers,  butchers,  cabinetmakers  and  upholsterers,  textile  and  mill 
operatives,  leather  dressers  and  tanners,  marble  and  stone  cutters.^ 

Of  peculiar  interest  in  enforcing  the  statements  already  made  concerning  the  ten- 
dency of  foreigners  to  city  life  are  the  figures  showing  the  proportion  of  foreign  bom 
and  their  descendants  in  agriculture.  While  nearly  one-half  of  the  native  whites  of 
native  parents  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  foreign  whites 
are  so  engaged.  The  second  generation  of  foreign  classes  shows  a  slightly  greater 
inclination  to  agricultural  life  than  the  first  generation.'  Nationalities  differ  widely 
in  this  regard.  Those  which  show  the  greatest  inclination  toward  agriculture  are 
the  Scandinavians,  Germans,  and  Bohemians,  numbering  27, 21,  and  28  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  these  respective  nationalities  in  this  country.  The  Irish  have 
bat  14  per  cent  of  those  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  on  the  farm.  The  lowest 
proportions  are  found  among  the  Italians  and  Hungarians,  numbering  4  per  cent 
each.* 

The  races  having  the  largest  proportion  of  unskilled  and  miscellaneous  laborers 
are  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Croatians,  Russians,  Greeks,  Italians,  Lithuanians,  Magyar, 
Poles,  Portuguese,  Ruthenians,  Scandinavians,' and  Slovaks.  The  immigrants  with 
the  largest  proportion  of  skilled  laborers  are  the  Hebrews,  Scotch,  English,  French, 
and  Cubans.^ 

Owing  to  a  conflict  of  various  causes  it  is  impossible  to  determine  precisely  the 
effect  of  immigration  on  wages.  The  cycles  of  business  prosperity  and  depression 
are  the  principal  conflicting  factor.^  The  low  standard  of  living  of  immigrants, 
especially  from  eastern  and  southern  Europe,  is  shown  in  a  table  on  page  310, 
and  it  appears  that  the  wages  in  American  cities  are  4  to  5  times  the  wages  of 
farm  laborers  in  those  sections  of  Europe,  but  the  immigrant  who  attempts  to  enter 
American  industry  is  not  able  to  keep  up  the  pace,  owing  to  his  low  standard.  In 
the  ct>ur8e  of  time  he  is  compelled  to  organize  for  the  mere  purpose  of  finding  the 
adequate  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  to  continue  at  work.  This  point  was  reached 
by  the  bituminous  coal  miners  in  1897  and  the  anthracite  coal  miners  in  1900,  and 
the  remarkable  labor  organization  in  that  occupation  at  the  present  time  is  the  result 
of  the  direst  poverty  to  which  a  large  class  of  labor  in  this  country  has  probably  ever 
been  reduced.  Immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  displace  those  from 
the  British  Isles,  and,  having  competed  among  themselves,  are  at  last  compelled  to 
organize  for  protection.  In  the  clothing  trade  a  similar  condition  has  been  reached, 
but  in  that  trade  the  continuous  influx  of  immigrants  has  not  yet  afforded  a  breath- 
ing spell  for  organization.* 

Labor  oiiganizations  are  handicapped  by  the  mixed  nationalities,  languages,  and 
religions  which  make  it  impossible  even  to  bring  them  together  on  a  mutual  under- 
etanding.^ 

One  of  the  factors  which  conceals  the  effect  of  immigration  and  at  the  same  tiitie 
cooperates  with  it  is  machinery  and  division  of  labor.  This,  by  displacing  the  skilled 
mechanic,  makes  room  for  the  unskilled  immigrant.  The  fact  that  machinery  has 
been  introduced  so  largely  in  this  country  is  a  part  of  the  results  of  immigration, 
since,  by  breaking  down  the  traditions  and  organization  of  the  trade  unionn,  their 
resistance  to  machinery  and  new  methods  has  been  overcome;  but  at  the  same  time 
the  lower  and  lower  standards  of  living  which  have  come  into  machine  industries 
illustrate  the  cooperation  between  machinery  and  immigration  in  depressing  the 
condition  of  labor.  If,  however,  they  are  able  to  organize,  they  may  recover  their 
position.  This,  as  already  stated,  is  difficult  until  the  immigrants  have  experienced 
a  period  of  extreme  poverty. 
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The  competition  of  women  and  children  is  a  contribating  factor  in  depressing  wages, 
but  it  is  noticeable  that  the  women  and  children  who  work  in  factories  are  usually 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  immigrants.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  complaints 
against  immigrants  proceed  from  cities,  where  the  cost  of  living  is  high,  makes  it 
important  to  note  that  the  country  competition  of  native  Americans  where  the  cost  of 
living  is  low  often  acts  as  a  depressing  effect  on  wages  in  the  same  occupation  in  cities. 

In  contrasting  these  various  causes  it  appears  that  the  effect  of  immigration  tends 
to  cumulate  upon  the  same  industry  where  the  other  causes  are  in  operation,  and 
that  the  relative  effect  of  immigration  depends  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  influx, 
while  a  moderate  amount  of  immigration  would  be  assimilated.  A  rapid  influx  into 
particular  trades  by  breaking  down  organization  subjects  workingmen  to  an  unfair 
competition. 

THE  CLOTHING  TRADE. 

According  to  the  census  of  1890,  that  branch  of  the  clothing  trade  known  as  custom 
work  shows  the  largest  proportion  of  foreigners  of  all  occupations  in  the  United 
States — namely,  71  per  cent.  This  was  llj  per  cent  higher  than  the  occupation  next 
in  order — namely,  the  bakers.  The  o^ier  branch  of  the  clothing  trade,  the  so-called 
factory  product,  is  not  presented  in  the  census  tables  upon  the  basis  of  the  nationality 
of  the  operatives;  but  it  is  probably'true  that  the  proportion  of  foreign  bom  is  as 
lai^e,  if  not  larger,  in  this  branch  than  in  that  of  the  custom  tailors. 

The  immigration  of  tailors  into  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  is  mainly 
Hebrews,  numbering  7,031,  and  Italians,  numbering  1,312.  This  is  a  marked  change 
in  the  character  of  immigration,  sinc«  in  1882  it  was  the  German  element,  number- 
ing 1,935,  that  contributed  the  largest  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  immigrants 
stating  that  to  be  their  trade.  The  German  immigration  in  1900  was  only  270.  The 
indirect  effect  of  immigration  on  the  tailoring  trade  is  even  greater  than  the  direct 
effect.  The  division  of  labor  has  advanced  to  such  a  stage  of  minuteness  that  in  the 
ready-made  or  factory  work  less  than  1  man  in  4  is  a  tailor.  The  majority,  instead 
of  requiring  4  or  5  years  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  custom  tailor,  require  only  2  or  3 
months  to  learn  such  simple  work  as  operating,  pressing,  sewing  buttons,  felling,  and 
so  on,  although  a  longer  time  is  required  to  develop  speed  and  endurance.  -  It  is  this 
minute  subdivision  of  labor  which  opens  the  way  for  the  serious  effects  of  immigration. 

The  manufacture  of  clothing  is  largely  centered  in  New  York  City,  and  it  is  in  this 
place  that  immigration  plays  its  weightiest  part.  In  lieu  of  the  census  of  1900,  which 
at  the  time  of  writing  has  not  yet  presented  the  statistics  for  that  year,  it  may  be 
stated  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those  best  versed  in  the  trade,  fully  one-half  of  the 
ready-made  clothing  in  the  United  States  is  nianufai*tured  in  New  York  City.  In 
this  way  immigration  in  this  trade  holds  a  peculiarly  strategic  position.  Organiza- 
tions of  employees  in  other  cities  throughout  the  country  are  met  continually  with 
the  threat  that  their  demands  for  improved  conditions  will  result  simply  in  trans- 
ferring the  work  to  New  York.  On  this  account  a  careful  examination  of  the  condi- 
tions in  that  city  is  important.* 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  clothing  trade  is  the  so-called  sweating  system.' 
The  definition  of  the  sweating  system  by  different  parties  varies  widely,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  in  1888  investigated  the  subject  in  Great  Britain, 
was  unable  to  decide  upon  a  precise  definition.  Their  conclusions  are  summed  up 
in  a  description  of  what  they  consider  to  he  the  conditions  attending  the  sweating 
system — namely,  first,  a  rate  of  wages  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  workman, 
or  disproportionate  to  the  work  done;  second,  excessive  hours  of  labor;  third,  the 
insanitary  state  of  the  houses  in  which  work  is  carried  on. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  description  does  not  in  any  way  state  a  method  of  work, 
but  rather  the  condition  of  the  oi>eratives  employed.     In  general  the  sweating  sys- 
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tern  is  one  in  which  the  work  is  done  by  a  middleman  or  contractor,  who  takes  the 
doth  from  the  manufacturer  at  a  competitive  price,  and  then,  employing  his  own 
labor  at  such  wages  as  he  can  force  them  to  accept,  makes  such  a  profit  as  his  attention 
to  details  and  his  oppression  of  employees  can  secure.  We  have,  therefore,  in  this 
trade  three  classes  of  people  concerned — namely,  the  manufacturer,  the  contractor, 
and  the  workman.  The  term  "  manufacturer'*  does  not  exactly  describe  the  posi- 
tion of  this  member  of  the  joint  production.  The  manufacturer  (so-called)  is  more 
properly  a  wholesale  merchant  or  warehouseman  who  may  employ  his  own  help 
directly  in  the  manufacture  of  garments,  or  may  let  it  out  to  contractors.  In  cae^ 
the  manufacturer  employs  his  help  direct,  the  shop  which  he  conducts  is  technically 
known  as  an  '4nside  shop;"  whereas  the  shops  operated  by  contractors  are  called 
"  outside  shops."  The  opposition  to  the  contractor  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  con- 
sists in  the  demand  that  the  manufacturers  substitute  inside  shops  for  outside  shops. 
But  here  a  peculiar  distinction  is  necessary.  An  inside  shop,  it  would  be  assumed, 
is  one  in  which  the  workmen  are  employed  under  the  direction  of  a  foreman,  the 
latter  being  a  representative  of  the  manufacturer,  the  wages  being  paid  directly  to 
the  workman  by  the  manufacturer  and  not  by  the  foreman;  but  the  labor  organiza- 
tions which  attempt  to  secure  inside  shops  do  not  go  as  far  as  this.  They  consider 
that  the  evil  of  the  contracting  system  consists  in  the  fact  of  a  number  of  competing 
contractors  bidding  against  each  other  for  the  work  of  the  manufacturer,  this  compe- 
tion  continually  reducing  the  price  which  they  receive  for  making  the  garment  and 
the  wages  of  the  workers.  If,  however,  the  manufacturer  would  agree  to  dispense 
with  this  system  of  competing  contractors,  and  would  substitute,  not  a  foreman,  but 
a  noncompetitive  contractor,  who  has  a  regular  employment  with  the  manufacturer 
and  is  not  subject  to  underbidding  from  other  contractors,  they  would  be  willing 
still  to  content  themselves  with  this  modification  of  the  contracting  system. 

The  contractor  at  the  present  time  in  New  York  and  Chicago  occupies  the  peculiar 
position  of  an  organizer  and  employer  of  immigrants.  The  man  best  fitted  to  be  a 
contractor  is  the  man  who  is  well  acquainted  with  his  neighbors,  who  is  able  to 
speak  the  languages  of  several  classes  of  immigrants,  and  who  can  easily  persuade 
them  or  their  wives  and  children  to  work  for  him,  and  in  this  way  can  secure  the 
cheapest  help.  So  irregular  is  the  business  and  unsteady  the  employment  that  in 
the  busy  season  when  the  work  doubles  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturer  to 
rely  upon  contractors  who  have  this  ability  to  increase  the  number  of  employees 
quickly  and  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work.  The  ability  to  become  a  con- 
tracting employer  depends  also  upon  the  small  amount  of  capital  invested.  Prob- 
ably $50,  under  the  system  of  renting  the  sewing  machines,  is  enough  to  enal)le  an 
employee  to  become  a  contractor  on  his  own  account.  He  has  no  investment  in 
goods  and  runs  no  risk.  Little  managing  ability  is  required,  because  the  number  of 
employees  is  small.  He  locates  in  the  midst  of  the  districts  occupied  by  immigrants, 
and  contributes  to  their  clannishness  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to  earn  a  living 
without  mingling  with  other  nationalities.  There  is  always  competition  among  con- 
tractors. The  contractor  feels  more  dependent  than  any  of  his  employees.  His 
profits  are  often  less  than  the  wages  of  his  better-paid  workmen. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  contractor  is  the  cause  of  the  sweating 
system.  Both  the  contractor  and  the  sweating  system  are  the  product  of  a  disorgan- 
ized and  crowded  labor  market. 

That  the  contracting  system  is  not  essential  to  the  sweating  system  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  one  branch  of  the  clothing  trade,  namely,  that  of  the  manufacture  oi 
ladies'  ready-made  suits,  these  small  contractors  have  become  manufac^turers;  that 
is  to  say,  they  have  opened  up  their  shops  and  have  begun  to  sell  their  ready-made 
garments  direct  to  the  wholesiEtle  trade — ^the  clothing  houses,  cloak  jobbers,  country 
merchants,  or  "mail-order  houses."  They  do  not  send  out  traveling  salesmen,  but 
wait  for  buyers  to  call  and  see  the  samples  and  leave  their  orders.  They  manufac- 
ture only  on  order,  and  frequently,  with  the  help  of  a  banking  house,  by  depositing 
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the  order  a»  a  pnianinty,  they  are  able  to  secure  the  cloth  necessary  to  make  up  the 
garments.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  development  of  this  branch  of  (clothing  manu- 
focture  in  New  York  City  presents  exactly  the  opposite  development  to  that  which 
has  occurred  in  other  lai^  industries.  Instead  of  the  large  manufacturer  success- 
fully underbidding  and  driving  out  the  small  manufacturer,  leading  ultimately  to  the 
greater  consolidation  in  the  so-called  trusts,  in  this  business  the  small  manufacturer 
has  driven  out  the  laige  manufacturer.  The  small  man  does  not  need  to  pay  a  high- 
priced  designer,  since  he  designs  his  own  patterns;  he  does  not  have  to  pay  a  super- 
intendent, since  he  manages  his  own  business;  he  does  not  pay  high  rent,  since  he 
locates  in  the  poor  quarter  of  the  city;  he  can  get  labor  as  cheap  as  any  contractor; 
the  shop  is  open  day  and  night;  the  people  can  work  as  long  hours  as  they  wish. 
The  wages  which  these  small  manufacturers  pay  to  their  employees  vary  widely  in 
the  different  seasons  of  the  trade.  In  the  busy  season  they  are  sometimes  double  the 
wages  paid  in  the  dull  season.  It  has  been  the  effort  of  the  unions  to  compel  the 
manufacturers  to  agree  upon  a  scale  of  prices  whicli  shall  be  unchanged  through  the 
year;  but  as  soon  as  the  dull  season  comes  and  the  large  numbers  of  unskilled  and 
poverty-stricken  workmen,  pushed  on  by  the  influx  of  immigrants,  are  crowding  for 
employment,  the  uniform  scale  is  aliandoned,  and  every  manufacturer  or  contractor 
is  able  to  command  labor  at  wages  barely  covering  cost  of  living. 

New  York  and  Chicago  are  the  largest  centers  of  the  ready-made  clothing  trade.' 
The  industry  in  New  York  is  practi(«lly  in  the  hands  of  the  Russian  Jews,  who  have 
displaced  the  earlier  Germans  and  Irish.  One  branch  of  the  work,  that  of  the  fin- 
ishing or  hand  sewing  on  coats  and  trousers,  has  within  the  past  10  years  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Italian  women  who  work  in  tenement  houses.  It  is  a  mistake, 
however,  to  infer  that  tenement-house  work  is  increasing.  Contractors  no  longer 
have  their  machines  in  tenement  houses  to  any  maternal  extent.  Legislation  on  this 
subject  and  the  agitation  of  the  unions  has  caused  them  to  move  into  buildings 
especially  erecteii  for  their  purposes;  but  in  this  branch  of  the  work,  the  so-called 
home  finishing,  the  Italian  women,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  work  at  prices  25  to 
60  per  cent  less  than  those  formerly  received  by  other  nationalities,  have  absorbed 
95  per  cent  of  the  work.  In  Chicago  the  clothing  workers  are  di.stribute<i  more 
equally  throughout  the  different  nationalities;  the  Swedes,  Bohemians,  and  Jews 
represent  probably  25  per  cent  each  of  the  total  number,  the  Poles  15  per  cent,  the 
Germans  5  per  cent. 

The  Jew  occupies  a  unique  position  in  the  clothing  trade.  His  physical  strength 
does  not  fit  him  for  manual  labor;  his  instincts  lead  him  to  speculation  and  trade; 
his  individualism  unsuits  him  for  the  life  of  a  wage  earner,  and  especially  for  the 
discipline  of  labor  organization.  For  these  reasons  when  a  Jew  first  lands  in  this 
country  he  enters  such  light  occupations  as  sewing,  cigar  making,  and  shoemaking. 
Jewish  women  are  employed  to  a  much  less  extent  than  women  of  other  nationali- 
ties, and  their  children  are  kept  in  school  until  15  or  16  years  of  age.  The  Jew's 
conception  of  a  labor  organization  is  that  of  a  tradesman  rather  than  that  of  a  work- 
man. Whenever  a  real  abuse  arises  among  the  Jewish  workmen  they  all  come 
together  to  form  a  giant  union  and  at  once  engage  in  a  strike.  They  bring  in  95  per 
cent  of  the  trade.  They  hold  out  a  long  time,  even  under  the  greatest  suffering. 
They  usually  win  their  case,  but  when  once  a  strike  is  settled  they  are  contented, 
and  that  usually  ends  the  union,  since  they  do  not  see  any  practical  use  for  organi- 
zation where  there  is  no  cause  to  fight  for;  constHjuently  the  membership  of  the 
Jewish  union  is  wholly  uncertain.  The  Jew  'n  also  exceedingly  abstract  and  meta- 
ph3rsical  and  greatly  interested  in  general  principles;  for  this  reason  the  socialistic 
element  acquires  control  and  the  practical  problems  and  serious  conditions  of  the 
trade  are  neglected. 
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The  Italian  tailor  in  his  own  country  receives  only  about  one-half  the  wages 
received  by  the  Jews  in  the  country  of  their  European  origin  and  about  one-fourth 
of  the  wages  paid  for  the  same  grades  of  work  in  western  Europe,  consequently,  in 
the  United  States  the  Italian  is  able  successfully  to  compete  with  the  newly  arrived 
Russian  Jew,  and  far  more  able  to  compete  with  the  German  or  Englishman.  The 
Italian  has  usually  been  a  farmer  or  a  farm  hand,  and  his  standard  of  living  is  even 
lower  than  that  of  the  Italian  tailor.  While  as  yet  the  Italians  have  not  gone  into 
the  trade  in  very  lai^ge  numbers,  since  they  have  sought  mainly  outdoor  employ- 
ment, yet,  considering  the  large  numbers  and  their  readiness  in  taking  up  this  branch 
of  work,  it  seems  probable  that  the  future  clothing  workers  of  New  York  are  not 
likely  to  be  Jews,  but  Italians.  One  point  in  which  the  Italians  have  the  advantage 
is  in  the  employment  of  their  wives  and  sisters.  The  Italian  and  his  wife  work  in  a 
shop  together.  In  the  case  of  the  Jews,  a  Jewish  woman  after  she  is  married  will 
not  go  to  work  in  a  shop.  The  Italian,  like  the  Jew,  has  a  very  elastic  character; 
he  is  energetic  and  thrifty  and  will  work  hard,  with  little  regard  for  the  number  of 
hours. 

The  Polish  clothing  workers  are  mainly  women,  since  the  former  Polish  farmer 
when  coming  to  this  country  clings  to  common  work  requiring  hard  labor.  He  c^n 
compete  successfully  in  factory  work  where  hard  automatic  labor  is  needed,  and  con- 
sequently in  Chicago,  where  large  numbers  of  Poles  are  employed  in  this  class  of 
work,  the  Polish  women  and  girls  are  employed  in  the  clothing  shops.  Owing  to 
the  opposition  of  their  priests  they  have  never  made  any  attempt  to  join  the  labor 
organizations.  During  the  strike  in  Chicago  iii  1896  it  was  the  Polish  shops  that 
continued  at  work  and  defeated  the  strike.  They  are  a  submissive  people  while 
working,  and  it  is  in  their  shops  that  the  hardest  driving  is  done.  Their  children 
begin  to  work  early. 

The  best  people  in  the  clothing  trade  in  Chicago  are  the  Scandinavians,  including 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Danes.  They  are  engaged  in  the  manu&u;ture  of  pants 
and  vests  under  contractors  of  their  own  nationalities.  They  do  not  work  more  than 
10  hours  a  day,  as  a  rule,  usually  in  large  shops  with  steam  power.  The  standard  of 
living  is  high,  and  many  of  them  are  fairly  well  educated.  The  proportion  of  women 
who  work  is  laige;  there  are  about  5  women  to  1  man  in  the  Swedish  shops, 
about  2  women  to  1  man  in  the  Polish  and  Bohemian  coat  shops,  about  equal 
numbers  of  men  and  women  in  the  Jewish  shops,  although  the  women  are  mainly 
of  other  nationalities. 

Unquestionably  the  standard  of  living  of  all  nationalities  has  been  raised  greatly 
after  their  immigration  to  this  country.  The  Poles  and  Italians  adhere  to  a  lower 
standard  for  a  longer  time  than  the  others;  at  the  same  time  the  low  standard  of  liv- 
ing on  the  part  of  those  immigrants  who  are  continuously  coming  into  the  trade  is 
always  a  successful  check  on  the  efforts  others  are  making  to  better  their  condition. 
The  Jews  have  been  especially  successful  in  escaping  from  the  trade,  since  they 
change  their  standard  of  living  soonest  and  are  most  enei*getic  iu  finding  employment 
in  other  trades  or  in  advancing  to  the  position  of  contractor  or  merchant. 

Estimating  the  effect  of  immigration  on  the  wages  in  the  clothing  trade,'  it  will  be 
seen  a  variety  of  factors  enter  to  confuse  the  judgment.  In  the  first  place,  a  change 
in  the  character  of  the  trade  has  occurred  in  the  past  50  years,  consisting  in  the  intro- 
duction of  ready-made  clothing,  first  for  men,  then  for  children,  and  finally  for 
women.  These  new  branches  of  work,  whereby  a  product,  which  when  formerly 
made  by  the  custom  tailor,  the  dressmaker,  or  the  housewife  cost  higher  prices  than 
the  most  of  the  people  could  afford,  is  now  made  iu  the  latest  styles,  enables  all 
classes  of  people  to  be  better  dressed  and  to  spend  much  more  money  every  year  for 
clothing.     Herein  the  immigrant  has  created  his  own  employment  and  cultivated  a 
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market  for  his  product.  The  journeyman  tailor  who  in  former  times  made  the  entire 
co^t  continues  to  do  so  only  for  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  public,  and  for  that  rea- 
son he  can  earn  higher  wages  than  formerly.  But,  owing  to  the  increasing  subdivi- 
sion of  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  ready-made  garments,  such  important  changes 
have  occurred  in  the  several  occupations  involved  that  it  is  a  difficult  problem  to 
identify  any  one  occupation  over  a  period  of  years.  The  first  important  advance  in 
the  subdivision  of  journeyman  tailor's  work  was  introduced  by  the  Jews  some  20 
years  ago  in  New  York  City  and  has  been  known  as  the  "task**  system.  This 
remarkable  system,  by  which  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  ready-made  coats  in  New 
York  are  manufactured,  exists  in  no  other  city  of  this  or  other  country.  Its  peculi- 
arity is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  3  men  who  make  the  greater  part  of  the  coat  work 
in  a  team  or  "set,"  and  in  their  agreement  with  the  contractor  they  undertake  to 
turn  out  a  certain  numbei  of  coats  per  day.  This  results  in  what  is  practically  a 
piece-price  system  with  unrestricted  work.  Whereas  the  journeyman  tailor  formerly 
filled  in  his  dull  season  by  making  coats  at  half  price,  which  were  later  sold  as  ready- 
made  garments,  the  task  system  made  it  possible  to  manufacture  the  same  coat  at 
one-half  the  journeyman's  price  in  the  dull  season.  Since  this  task  system  has  con- 
tinued unchanged  for  20  years,  it  is  possible  to  measure  precisely  the  changes  in 
wages  during  that  period.  The  wages  per  week  of  male  operators  and  basters  have 
fallen  one-sixth;  their  hours  increased  one-fifth;  their  weekly  output  has  increased 
two-thirds;  the  piece  price  for  their  product  has  decreased  one-half,  without  any 
change  in  machinery  or  subdivision  of  labor.  Formerly  1  woman  was  a  member  of 
the  team,  but  so  intense  has  become  their  exertion  that  women  have  been  replaced 
by  male  immigrants  at  wages  per  week  about  50  per  cent  higher  than  those  which 
the  women  formerly  received,  but  per  piece  the  same,  owing  to  the  greater  speed  and 
endurance  of  the  men.  It  can  not,  however,  be  said  that  the  low  wages,  long  hours, 
and  overexertion  in  the  task  shops  of  New  York  are  owing  solely  to  immigration, 
since  in  recent  years  a  new  form  of  production,  which  may  be  called  the  factory  or 
large-shop  method,  has  entered,  and  those  Jews  who  adhere  to  the  task  system  are 
operating  under  an  antiquated  system  of  production  in  competition  with  a  modem 
system. 

This  factory  system  carries  the  subdivision  of  labor  far  beyond  that  of  the  task 
system,  so  that  a  coat  passes  through  the  hands  of  40  or  50,  or  more,  work  people, 
whereas  in  the  task  system  it  passed  through  the  hands  of  only  8  or  10.  This 
increabing  subdivision  of  labor  has  substituted  simple  ox)erations  for  complex  opera- 
tions and  has  increased  the  speed  and  exertion  of  the  workmen.  While  wages  by 
the  hour,  day,  or  week  on  factory  products  have  decreased  in  most  cases,  and 
remained  constant  in  the  cases  of  the  more  highly  skilled  and  indispensable  work- 
ers, yet  the  increased  overexertion  and  overtime  are  much  more  exhausting  to  the 
employee  than  they  were  20  years  ago.  The  cost  of  manufacture,  owing  to  this  sub- 
division of  labor,  is  40  per  cent  below  that  of  the  task  system,  so  that,  altogether, 
the  cost  of  making  a  coat  in  20  years  has  been  reduced  70  per  cent  below  the  price 
received  by  the  journeyman  tailor  in  the  dull  season. 

The  amoimt  of  wages  in  the  clothing  trade  is  directly  affected  by  the  fate  of  labor 
organizations.  With  the  continual  influx  of  immigrants,  with  the  subdivision  of 
labor,  with  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  and  with  the  prevalence  of 
home  work,  the  problem  of  organization  is  indeed  serious. 

After  male  immigrants  have  been  here  2  or  3  years  they  are  willing  to  oi^ganize, 
but  are  prevented  from  bettering  their  condition  by  the  new  arrivals,  whose  necessi- 
ties comi)el  them  to  accept  low  pay.  The  most  successful  oi^ganization  is  that  of  the 
Swedish  Pants  and  Vest  Makers  of  Chicago,  who,  owing  to  peculiar  advantages  in 
the  nature  of  their  trade,  have  greatly  increased  their  wages  in  recent  years;  in 
nearly  all  other  occupations  of  the  trade  the  influx  of  immigrants  is  a  constant 
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menace  to  organization,  and  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  such  restriction  of 
ininii)?ration  as  would  lessen  the  number  of  those  nationalities  now  coming  into  this 
trade  would  enable  the  clothing  workers  to  oryi;anize  and  secure  generally  shorter 
hours  and  higher  pay. 

TENEMENT-HOUSE  MANUFACTURE.* 

The  so-called  sweat-shop  legislation  of  American  States  is  legislation  directed  against 
tenement-house  work.  In  this  legislation  the  American  States  are  dealing  practi- 
cally with  the  subject  of  immigration  in  its  most  urgent  and  threatening  aspect. 
Practically  all  the  work  in  tenements  governed  by  these  laws  is  carried  on  by  foreign- 
bom  men  and  women,  and  by  the  latest  arrivals  and  lowest  conditioned  of  the 
foreign  bom.  Two  races  are  the  ones  mainly  affected— the  Hebrew  and  the  Italian. 
The  Italian  woman  working  in  her  tenement  has  absorbed  95  per  cent  of  the  so- 
called  "home  finishing"  in  New  York  City.  Home  finishing  is  that  remnant  of 
work  in  the  former  home  shop  where  the  entire  garment  was  made  at  home;  since 
through  legislation  and  economic  development  the  regular  shop  has  largely  taken 
the  place  of  the  home,  this  "finishing"  is  that  i>ortion  which  has  not  been  carried 
over  to  the  shop.  In  New  York  coats  and  trousers  are  finished  at  home*;  in  other 
cities,  only  trousers.  Finishing  amounts  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  work  on  a  gar- 
ment, but  owing  to  the  low  wages  paid  in  this  class  of  work,  the  price  is  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  price  for  the  entire  garment.  The  Italian  home  finisher  works  for 
about  two-thirds  of  the  price  which  other  nationalities  formerly  received  for  the 
same  work,  and,  where  formerly  10  to  14  cents  was  paid  for  finishing,  the  Italian 
does  the  same  work  for  5  to  7  cents.  By  means  of  this  kind  of  work  done  at  home 
by  his  wife  and  children  the  Italian  laborer  is  able  to  bid  at  much  cheaper  rates  for 
employment  in  other  occupations;  so  that  home  work  not  only  has  a  damaging  effect 
on  the  shop  work  in  the  trade,  but  it  also  affects  the  people  engaged  in  the  same 
calling  as  the  Italian  laborers. 

Other  classes  of  clothing  workers  who  are  employed  at  home  to  more  or  less  extent 
are  the  custom  tailor,  who  is  a  skilled  mechanic,  making  the  entire  coat;  also  married 
women  or  widows  of  American  birth  who,  in  this  way,  earn  small  amounts  of 
"pin  money."  These  women  take  up  this  work  in  emergency,  or  when  they  are 
partly  dependent  upon  charity  or  upon  the  help  of  friends,  and  on  this  account  they 
accept  wages  considerably  below  the  cost  of  living  for  a  girl  working  in  a  shop  who 
has  this  as  her  only  means  of  livelihood. 

Subcontracting  is  the  rule  in  this  business.  Manufacturers  dislike  the  administra- 
tion of  the  small  lots  of  work  distributed  in  secluded  places  where  they  are  unable 
to  keep  oversight,  and  consequently  the  clothing  contractor  who  takes  work  from  the 
manufacturer,  and  who  is  in  closer  connection  with  the  home  workers,  sublets  the 
finishing  to  them.  The  objections  made  to  home  work  are  not  only  the  low  wages, 
but  the  low  standard  of  living  which  is  consequent  upon  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  home,  with  pieces  of  cloth  and  rags  lying  about,  and  pressing  irons  and  sewing 
machines  crowding  upon  the  space.  The  man  who  works  at  home  has  irregular 
hours,  and  usually  works  all  the  time  he  can  spare,  day  and  night.  He  employs  his 
wife  and  children  as  helpers,  and  thus  in  open  competition  is  able  to  underbid  the 
man  or  woman  who  works  in  the  factory.  Home  work  is  depressing  upon  the  intel- 
ligence and  personal  initiative  of  the  tailors.  Since  it  affords  but  little  opportunity 
for  improved  machinery  or  subdivision  of  labor,  the  workman  makes  up  in  long 
hours  what  he  loses  in  economy  of  manufacture.  Labor  organization  is  especially 
difllcult  with  this  class  of  workers.  The  journeyman  tailors'  organizations  in  this 
country  direct  their  agitation  more  vigorously  against  the  home  work  of  their  num- 
bers than  they  do  against  accepting  low  prices  for  work.    Scattered  over  the  city,  the 
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home  workers  have  no  opportunity  of  meeting  together  and  organizing.  They  do 
not  learn  the  English  language  and  are  slow  to  become  Americanized.  With  the 
abolition  or  restri(!tion  of  home  work  organization  becomes  more  effective,  the  wagfiB 
are  increased,  and  hours  diminished. 

But  the  legislation  of  American  States  directed  against  tenement-house  work  has 
been  undertaken  not  on  behalf  of  the  workers,  but  on  behalf  of  the  consumers.  It 
is  the  protection  of  the  public  against  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  which 
has  induced  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and 
others,  to  deal  in  a  rigid  manner  with  this  class  of  employment  In  no  State 
does  the  legislature  take  the  legal  step  of  prohibiting  outright  tenement-house  work; 
the  statute  simply  restricts  the  number  of  persons  who  shall  be  employed  in  a  room 
or  tenement,  usually  to  the  immediate  members  of  the  family  living  therein.  Legis- 
lation covers  wearing  apparel  and  includes,  in  some  cases,  also,  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

As  regards  the  administrative  details  of  this  legislation,  it^is  noticeable  that  in 
those  States  most  directly  affected  by  immigration,  namely,  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Pennsylvania,  the  legislation  has  been  most  radical  and  even  despotic  In 
the  first  place,  a  register  is  required  to  be  kept  by  the  contractor  or  manufacturer  of 
all  home  workers  in  his  employment.  This  register,  unfortunately,  is  not  treated  as 
a  public  record,  and  hence  does  not  afford  opportunity  for  trade  unions,  consumers' 
leagues,  and  charity  societies  to  carry  on  effective  agitation  which  will  reach  the 
manufacturers. 

But  the  despotic  feature  of  the  legislation  appears  in  the  provisions  requiring  a 
license  or  permit  in  order  to  work  at  home.  In  the  enforcement  of  ordinary  factory 
and  workshop  laws  the  factory  inspector  is  required  to  come  into  court  and  prove  the 
alleged  violation  of  the  law.  The  defendant  enjoys  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  the 
inspector  and  prosecuting  attorney  are  held  to  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  statute. 
By  the  license  feature,  however,  the  inspector  is  not  dependent  upon  the  courts;  his 
action  is  summary  and  decisive;  he  grants  or  revokes  the  license  upon  his  own  dis- 
cretion and  judgment,  and  the  penalty  thus  imposed,  since  it  deprives  the  workman 
of  his  entire  living,  is  far  heavier  than  the  imposition  of  a  fine  by  the  court  The 
inspector,  under  this  provision  of  the  law,  calls  upon  the  courts  not  to  punish  the  mate- 
rial violation  of  the  law,  but  to  punish  the  workman  who  works  without  a  license. 
Both  the  prosecution  and  the  punishment  of  the  offender  are  therefore  practically  in 
the  hands  of  the  administrative  officer  without  recourse  to  the  court.  There  remains, 
indeed,  the  judicial  remedy  by  mandamus  or  injunction,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
poverty-stricken  workers  of  the  tenement  house  this  is  not  a  substantial  remedy. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  State  to  introduce  the  license  feature  as  a  part  of  its 
factory  legislation.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  and  Michigan 
within  the  last  2  or  3  years  have  followed  the  example  of  Massachusetts.  In  Penn- 
sylvania the  law  goes  much  farther  than  in  other  States,  and  requires  a  license  not 
only  for  tenement-house  work,  but  for  any  **  building  or  parts  of  building'*  where 
wearing  apparel  is  manufactured,  and  in  New  York  it  applies  to  any  building  in  the 
rear  of  a  tenement  building. 

While  the  law  lays  down  conditions  under  which  the  inspector  shall  grant  or 
revoke  a  license  the  decision  is  in  the  judgment  of  the  inspector.  The  law  in  no 
case  attempts  to  deal  with  wages  or  hours  of  labor,  but,  in  harmony  with  its  purpose 
of  protecting  the  consumer,  provides  only  that  work  shall  be  conducted  under  clean 
and  proper  sanitary  conditions.  In  New  York  it  provides  for  absolute  cleanliness, 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  with  inspectors  whose  standards  of  cleanliness  are  high 
very  few  licenses  would  be  long  outstanding  and  tenement-house  work  would  be 
practically  abolished. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  legislation  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  is  the 
so-called  '*  tenement-made'*  tag.  The  inspector  is  empowered  when  he  discovers 
garments  manufactured  under  unsanitary  conditions  or  in  violation  of  the  law  to 
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affix  this  label  to  the  garment,  and  any  person  removing  the  label  is  subject  to  a  fine 
or  imprisonment.  It  is  often  assumed  that  the  tenement-made  label  is  designed  to 
reach  the  manufacturer  or  wholesale  merchant  and  to  be  kept  upon  the  garments 
until  they  have  been  placed  upon  the  market.  This  may  have  been  the  intention  of 
the  legislator,  but  in  no  ease  do  the  inspectors  go  so  far  as  to  enforce  such  a  penalty 
upon  the  manufacturer.  They  consider  the  purpose  of  the  tag  accomplished  when 
the  home  worker  or  the  contractor  is  punished  or  when  the  goods  have  been  disin- 
fected.   They  then  remove  the  tag  and  the  goods  are  placed  upon  the  market. 

Whether  garments  which  have  been  subject  to  contagion  can  be  fully  disinfected 
L«  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  it  is  certam  that  did  such  goods  carry  a  label  at  the  time 
when  the  consumer  makes  his  purchases  they  could  not  be  sold.  In  Pennsylvania 
the  law  does  not  provide  for  a  tag,  but  requires  that  goods  subject  to  contagion  shall 
be  destroyed. 

The  penalties  imposed  by  the  law  apply  only  to  home  workers  and  contractors 
and  do  not  affect  the  wholesale  manufacturer.  On  this  account  they  are  defective. 
The  home  worker  is  an  obscure  person,  and  a  slight  penalty  is  a  heavy  burden.  The 
contractor  al«)  is  unknown,  but  the  manufacturer's  position  before  the  community 
is  a  responsible  one;  the  sale  of  his  goods  depends  upon  the  reputation  of  his  house. 
Now,  the  existing  laws  do  not  make  the  manufacturer  responsible  for  tenement-house 
work  unless  he  gives  this  work  out  directly  to  the  home  workers;  he  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  work  given  out  by  his  contractors.  In  this  way  the  contract  system  shows 
its  advantage,  not  merely  as  a  cheap  method  of  manufacture,  but  also  as  a  method 
of  shifting  legal  responsibility  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  middleman.  Were  the 
law  to  make  the  manufacturer  responsible  for  all  tenement  work,  whether  given 
out  directly  by  himself  or  through  a  contractor,  both  tenement  work  and  the  con- 
tractor would  quickly  disappear. 

The  results  of  legislation  on  tenement-house  work  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  satisfactory,  have  depended 
not  so  much  on  the  terms  of  the  law  as  on  the  efficiency  and  int^rity  of  the  inspect- 
ors. With  their  enormous  powers  and  wide  discretion  legislation  has  created 
opportunities  for  bribery  and  political  favoritism  unusually  tempting.  The  law  of 
^^asl>achusetts,  although  inferior  to  that  of  other  States,  has  yet  accomplished  far 
better  results,  owing  to  the  civil-service  regulations  and  the  permanent  tenure  of  the 
inspe(!tors.  Although  not  directed  to  the  improvement  of  wages,  nevertheless,  by 
restricting  the  amount  of  tenement  work,  the  wages  for  this  class  of  employment  in 
Boston  are  40  to  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  wages  in  New  York  for  the  same  work. 
The  depressing  effects  of  immigration  on  wages,  therefore,  are  partly  counteracted  by 
the  restriction  of  tenement-house  work. 

This  class  of  legislation  is,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  the  proposed  total  abolition  of 
tenement-house  manufacture,  since  it  makes  it  possible  to  abolish  the  work  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  but  also  makes  it  possible  to  grant  exceptions  in  those  emeigency 
caiies  where  hardship  would  be  canted  by  its  prohibition.* 

While  neither  the  Federal  Government  nor  any  State  government  hfls  undertaken 
to  abolish  tenement-house  work  where  the  work  is  sold  to  private  purchasers,  yet, 
where  the  Federal  Government  is  itself  a  purchaser  of  clothing,  it  has  undertaken  to 
establish  this  condition.  Since  the  Spanish- American  war,  when  it  seemed  to  be 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  contagion  of  measles  and  other  diseases  in  the  army 
camps  was  owing  directly  to  tenement-house  manufacture,  the  War  Department  has 
inserted  in  its  contracts  with  the  manufacturers  of  military  garments  that  all  work 
must  be  done  in  a  regularly  organized  factory,  and  no  part  of  the  work  shall  be  sub- 
let to  contractors.  In  the  several  States  clothing  for  the  National  Guard  is  usually 
purcha«ecl  from  the  War  Department,  and  is  therefore  protected  by  the  specifications 
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of  that  Department;  but  in  those  States  where  clothing  is  manufactured  by  the  State 
authorities  there  exist  at  present  but  few  restrictions.  These  are  in  Massachusetts, 
which  provides  that  military  clothing  shall  be  made  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  not 
in  sweat  shops;  in  California,  that  it  shall  not  be  made  by  convict  or  Chinese  labor; 
and  in  New  York,  that  it  shall  be  made  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
factory  and  sweat-shop  legislation  of  the  State.  In  one  State,  Pennsylvania,  clothing 
for  the  National  Guard  is  made  in  the  manufacturing  department  of  the  State  arsenal, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  Navy,  clothing  is  manufactured  by  the  naval 
clothing  factory,  navy-yard,  Brooklyn.* 

The  legislation  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada  and  the  ordinances  of  the  London 
county  council  go  further  than  the  legislation  of  American  States,  in  that  their  object 
is  not  merely  the  protection  of  the  public,  but  also  the  protection  of  the  workers  in 
securing  a  "fair  rate  of  wages.''  In  Canada  this  object  is  thought  to  be  secured  by 
prohibiting  subcontracting. 

The  wish  of  the  purchaser  to  know  the  conditions  under  which  his  garments  are 
manufactured  is  the  basis  of  the  Consumers'  League,  organized  in  May,  1899.  This 
league  adopts  an  official  label  to  be  attached  to  the  garments  of  those  manufacturers 
who  abide  by  the  conditions  imposed  upon  them — ^that  they  obey  the  State  factory 
laws,  that  they  manufacture  the  goods  on  their  premises,  tliat  they  employ  no 
children  under  16  years  of  age,  and  that  they  use  no  overtime  work.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  labels  granted .  to  manufacturers  by  this  league  are  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  owing  to  the  excellent  factory  legislation  in  that  State  and  especially 
the  thorough  manner  in  which  it  is  enforced. 

Besides  the  label  of  the  Consumers'  League,  the  organization  of  the  garment  work- 
ers has  adopted  a  label  based  on  slightly  different  principles.  This  label  is  granted 
only  to  those  manufacturers  or  contractors  who  employ  solely  union  help.  Hitherto 
the  garment  workers'  label  has  been  somewhat  misleading,  since  it  has  been  granted 
to  contractors  and  has  not  stood  for  the  absence  of  sweatshop  conditions;  but  by  a 
resolution  adopted  in  May,  1901,  the  label  henceforth  is  to  be  furnished  only  to 
those  manufacturers  who  maintain  exclusively  their  own  shops.* 

An  appendix  to  this  chapter,  dealing  with  the  Philadelphia  trade,  prepared  by 
Helen  Marot  and  Caroline  L.  Pratt,  is  added  at  pages  723-743. 

CIGAR  MAKERS.' 

The  problem  of  the  effect  of  immigration  on  the  wages  and  employment  of  cigar 
makers  can  not  be  separated  from  the  effects  of  machinery,  division  of  labor,  country 
competition,  and  the  competition  of  women  and  girls.  The  machinery  which  has 
been  introduced  in  recent  years,  known  as  the  ''suction  table,"  is  exceedingly  limited 
in  character,  but  it  is  such  that  less  skilled  workmen  and  girls  can  take  the  place  of 
the  skilled  mechanic  With  this  new  condition,  girls  working  at  $4.50  per  1,000 
cigars,  where  the  union  scale  is  $7.50  to  $8.50  per  1,000,  can  earn  wages  amounting 
to  $7.50  per  week.  The  large  establishments  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  which 
have  in  recent  years  extended  the  sale  of  advertised  cigars  employ  almost  exclusively 
girls  and  women.  But  it  must  be  noted  that  these  are  the  American-bom  daughters 
of  imrnigrant  parents. 

Of  similar  effect  upon  the  wages  of  city  cigar  makers  is  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  country  shops.  This  is  especially  true  in  Pennsylvania  where,  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Berks,  Bucks,  Montgomery,  York,  and  Lancaster,  Philadelphia  manufac^turers 
have  located  their  annexes,  and,  in  place  of  the  very  low  union  scale  of  $7.50  in 
Philadelphia,  they  can  have  the  same  cigar  made  for  $5.50.  This  rate  is  so  low  that 
the  suction  table  is  not  profitable.     The  advantages  of  country  employment  to  the 
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manufacturer  consist  often  in  the  favorable  inducements — in  the  exemption  from 
taxes,  even  in  donations  of  ground  and  subscriptions  for  buildings — offered  by  the 
citizens,  but  mainly  in  the  low  cost  of  living.  Much  of  the  work,  however,  is  crude, 
and  the  10-cent  cigars  are  not  made  in  these  localities  on  a  large  scale. 

Contrasted  with  country  competition  and  the  employment  of  women  and  girls  are 
the  efforts  of  the  labor  oiganization,  which  mcludes  about  40  per  cent  of  the  work- 
men in  the  trade.  The  union,  through  its  strong  organization,  has  effected  a  contin- 
uoos  increase  in  wages  paid  to  its  members,  so  that  it  is  estimated  that  on  the  class  of 
work  where  sweat-shop  and  nonunion  labor  earn  $6  to  $9  a  week  union  labor  earns 
$12  to  $18.  But  the  union  scale  is  based  lai^gely  upon  the  imion  label,  which,  being 
in  effect  a  substitute  for  the  expensive  advertising  of  the  laige  manufacturers,  enables 
the  members  of  the  union  to  distribute  among  themselves  the  $4  or  $5  per  1,000  which 
the  manufacturer  usually  invests  in  advertising.  In  this  way  the  union  maintains  a 
high  scale  of  wages,  keeps  immigiunts  out  of  its  ranks,  and  prohibits  the  use  of  machin- 
ery, but  at  the  same  time  loses  control  of  the  laige  establishments  employing  200  to 
2,000  working  people.  The  immigrants  crowding  into  the  cheaper  lines  of  work  and 
the  unorganized  branches  of  employment  have  forced  down  the  prices  to  a  very  low 
point,  so  that  in  the  Jewish  sweat  shops  of  New  York  and  Chicago  cigars  are  manu- 
factured at  $4.50  per  1,000  equal  in  quality  to  those  which  are  made  at  the  union 
scale  of  $8.50  and  $9.50. 

On  account  of  these  several  peculiar  conditions  in  the  trade  it  may  be  asserted  that 
at  the  present  time  the  effect  of  immigration  is  less  than  the  effect  of  country  compe- 
tition or  of  the  employment  of  women  and  girls;  and  that,  were  it  not  for  the  label, 
these  three  factors  cooperating  would  depress  wages,  except  in  the  highest  grades  of 
work,  below  the  point  at  which  the  members  of  the  union  could  afford  to  work 
longer  at  the  trade. 

COAL  MINERS.* 

The  coal  mining  industry  of  the  United  States  has  from  its  earliest  days  been  a 
field  peculiarly  affected  by  the  influx  of  fresh  immigrants.  In  the  earlier  days  they 
were  mainly  from  the  British  Isles — Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  Welshmen,  and  Irish- 
men. Within  the  past  20  years  these  earlier  nationalities  have  been  displaced  by 
immigrants  from  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  and  Russia.  According  to  the  census  of 
1890  the  foreign-bom  miners  constituted  58.1  per  cent  of  the  total  in  Pennsylvania, 
57.4  per  cent  in  Illinois,  and  59  per  cent  in  Ohio.  In  the  mines  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  in  1896  one-fourth  were  Polish,  one-fifth  were 
Irish,  one-fifth  Americans,  and  one-tenth  were,  respectively,  Germans  and  Hungarians. 
In  the  mines  of  Illinois  in  1899  the  foreign-born  miners  in  the  order  of  precedence 
were  Germans,  English,  Italians,  Polish,  Irish,  Scotch,  Austrians,  Bohemians,  and 
Hungarians. 

The  principal  complaint  arising  from  the  presence  of  foreigners  is  the  alleged  over- 
supply  of  labor.  This  is  shown  in  the  diminished  number  of  days  for  which  employ- 
ment is  obtainable  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  seasonal 
character  in  the  mining  of  coal  is  exaggerated  by  the  presence  of  an  oversupply  of 
labor.  Relying  upon  such  oversupply,  the  operator  is  content  to  mine  his  coal  only 
on  the  receipt  of  orders,  or  with  the  orders  in  view,  and  does  not  endeavor  to  dis- 
tribute employment  throughout  the  year.  Bituminous  coal  can  not  economically  be 
stored,  as  it  disintegrates  with  exposure;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  since  bituminous 
coal  is  used  mainly  for  manufactures  and  railroads,  while  anthracite  coal  is  used  for 
domesUc  purposes,  the  demand  for  bituminous  is  more  continuous  throughout  the 
year,  and  the  number  of  days  of  employment  is  greater.  Coupled  with  this  consid- 
eration is  the  fact  that  the  anthracite  coal  mines  lie  nearer  the  Atlantic  coast  and  are 
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more  accessible  to  the  inroads  of  immigrants,  and  consequently  the  oversupply  of 
labor  is  greater  than  in  the  bitominous  mines  which  lie  at  farther  distance  from  the 
ports.  These  influences  appear  in  the  aggregate  number  of  days  employed  in  the 
different  fields.  In  1892  anthracite  coal  miners  worked  206.6  days  out  of  a  possible 
310,  but  in  1898  they  worked  only  148  days.  On  the  other  hand,  bituminous  coal 
miners  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1892,  worked  208.6  days,  and  in  1898,  208.5  days.  Com- 
paring these  industries  with  47  manufacturing  industries  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  appears  that  for  bituminous  coal  mining  there  is  employment  forj68  per 
cent  of  the  possible  working  days;  in  anthracite  coal  mining  for  48.5  per  cent  of  the 
working  days,  and  in  47  leading  industries  for  97.3  per  cent  of  the  working  days. 
On  an  average  the  workers  in  iron,  steel,  cotton,  woolen,  and  general  manufactures 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  from  35  to  50  per  cent  more  of  the  total  time  per  year 
than  the  coal  miners  in  the  anthracite  field,  and  from  30  to  40  per  cent  more  than 
the  bituminous  miners.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  in  the  anthracite 
r^on  has  meant  not  so  much  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  resulting  product 
as  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  days  worked  per  man. 

Closely  connected  with  the  infiux  of  immigrants  is  the  introduction  of  machinery. 
This  applies  only  to  bituminous  coal  mining,  since  anthracite  coal  is  more  refractory 
and  has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  machine  cutting.  At  the  same  time  it  is  doubt- 
ful, in  the  opinion  of  many  operators,  whether  machinery  could  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  bitimiinous  coal  mines  had  it  not  been  for  the  introduction  of  foreign 
labor.  The  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Irish  miners  in  earlier  days  successfully 
resisted  the  machine,  and  it  was  their  displacement  by  Slavs  and  Italians  that  per- 
mitted the  introduction  of  machinery. 

Machinery  has  had  a  twofold  effect — it  has  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  mining 
coal  and  has  displaced  skilled  labor  by  unskilled  labor.  The  reduction  in  the  cost 
appears  in  the  investigations  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  which  shows 
that  one  mine,  where  formerly  the  cost  per  ton  by  hand  mining  was  71.2  cents,  was 
able  to  mine  the  same  coal  by  machinery  for  42.3  cents,  and  that  another  was  able 
to  reduce  the  cost  from  77.6  to  42.4  cents. 

The  effect  of  machinery  on  skilled  labor  is  shown  in  two  establishments  reported 
by  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  Illinois,  in  one  of  which,  mined  by  hand,  the  miners 
numbered  71.2  per  cent  of  the  men  employed,  and  in  the  other,  operated  by 
machinery,  the  cutters,  blasters,  and  timbermen  who  took  the  places  of  the  miners 
were  only  9.37  per  cent  of  employees.  The  machine  has  greatly  subdivided  the 
work,  so  that  7  or  8  men  are  required  on  various  operations  which  formerly  were 
performed  by  the  individual  miner.  The  smaller  proportion  of  skilled  laborers  fol- 
lowing the  introduction  of  the  machine  has  required  even  greater  skill  and  endurance 
on  their  part,  and  the  larger  proportion  of  laborers  who  follow  the  machine  and  load 
the  cars  must  have  greater  endurance  and  physical  strength  than  formerly;  conse- 
quently, the  wages  have  not,  in  all  cases,  been  reduced  on  the  substitution  of  machine 
production,  but  the  exhaustion  and  overexertion  of  the  workmen  have  increased. 

The  most  important  circumstance  which  determines  whether  the  mine  worker 
shall  gain  an  increase  in  wages  with  the  introduction  of  machinery  is  the  state  of  his 
labor  organization.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  with  the  introduction  of  machin- 
ery wages  were  continually  declining  until  the  year  1897,  but  in  that  year,  after  the 
organization  of  the  union,  wages  increased  30  to  40  per  cent,  and  in  Illinois,  where 
the  union  is  strongest,  the  average  gain  in  wages  in  machine  mines  was  36.3  per  cent, 
whereas  the  average  for  all  mines,  including  machine  mines,  was  26.4  per  cent. 
Through  this  organization  in  Illinois  the  union  fixes  the  price  of  machine  mining  at 
only  7  cents  less  per  ton  than  the  price  for  pick  mining,  whereas  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  where  the  union  has  less  strength,  the  differential  is  19.2  cents.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  narrow  differential  in  Illinois,  while  giving  the  miner  a 
share  in  the  advantages  of  machinery,  is  at  the  same  time  a  discouragement  to  the 
mine  operator  in  the  introduction  of  machinery. 
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Labor  organization  among  the  coal  miners  has  passed  through  extraordinary  vicis- 
situdes. The  Welsh,  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish  miners  were  well  oiganized  and 
maintained  high  wages,  but  in  1875,  not  owing  to  the  presence- of  immigrants,  but 
as  a  result  of  a  strike  against  a  falling  market,  their  organization  was  entirely  broken 
and  their  wages  greatly  reduced.  Not  until  1897,  in  the  bituminous  field,  and  1900, 
in  the  anthracite  field,  was  a  reorganization  affected,  this  time  not  of  the  original 
British  stock  alone,  but  also  of  the  mixed  nationalities  from  eastern  and  southeastern 
Europe.  These  new  immigrants  began  displacing  the  earlier  ones  following  the  strike 
of  1875,  and  their  numbers  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  general  strike  in  1887  for  a 
restoration  of  the  conditions  of  12  years  before  was  utterly  defeated.  The  same  was 
trae  of  the  strike  in  1894.  Owing  to  these  disasters  of  the  union  the  rates  of  wages 
were  continually  declining  for  more  than  20  years.  In  Illinois,  from  1881  to  1886, 
they  fell  33  per  cent;  from  1890  to  1896  there  was  an  additional  decline  of  17  per 
cent,  but  following  1897,  when  the  union  secured  influence,  wages  rose  the  first  year 
26.42  per  cent,  and  in  the  2  years  following  they  had  increased  49  per  cent  for  hand 
mining  and  42  per  cent  tor  machine  mining. 

The  problem  of  organizing  the  diverse  races  and  languages  of  the  mine  workers 
has  been  more  serious  than  that  which  has  confronted  any  other  labor  organization 
in  this  or  other  countries.  Not  only  have  these  races  been  divided  by  language,  but 
equally  or  more  by  the  antagonisms  of  religion,  which  usually  have  accompanied  race 
divisions  and  have  been  played  upon  by  the  operators.  In  the  earlier  form  of  local 
organization  it  was  the  custom  to  organize  each  nationality  separately  in  its  own 
branch  in  order  that  it  might  conduct  its  business  in  its  own  language  and  then  meet 
the  other  branches  through  its  chosen  representatives.  This  method  was  soon  aban- 
doned, first,  because  the  non-English  miners  themselves  wished  to  be  in  a  better 
position  to  learn  the  English  language,  and,  second,  because  the  organization  by 
nationalities  brought  together  workmen  in  different  mines  whose  legislative  problems 
were  different.  At  the  present  time  the  local  imions  are  organized  as  English-speak- 
ing unions  for  each  mine  or  district.  The  non-English  members  are  represented  in 
the  executive  board  by  one  of  their  own  race  and  in  their  business  meetings  the 
motions  and  speeches  are  translated  by  interpreters. 

Naturally  and  necessarily  the  leaders  of  the  Miners'  Union  are  English-speaking 
persons,  but  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  predominant  race  of  leaders  and  officers  is 
Irish.  The  Irishman  possesses  peculiar  gifts  in  bringing  together  and  organizing 
conflicting  nationalities,  races,  and  religions. 

While  there  have  been  serious  problems  in  the  oiganization  of  mixed  nationalities, 
an  equally  serious  problem  which  has  confronted  the  organization  of  these  immigrants 
has  been  the  comfietition  of  the  unorganized  Americans  of  native  stock.  This  was 
fully  shown  in  the  experience  of  the  miners  prior  to  1897,  when  their  organizations  in 
northern  Illinois  were  defeated  by  the  native  Americans  in  southern  Illinois.  In 
the  first  mining  district  of  Illinois  the  per  cent  of  Americans  is  only  11,  and  in  the 
seventh,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  it  is  80.  Yet  it  was  these  American 
miners  in  the  thick  and  more  easily  mined  veins  of  the  southern  section  whose 
competition  reduced  wages  so  low  that  they  were  actually  earning  less  than  in  the 
northern  districts.  The  success  of  the  strike  in  1897  consisted  mainly  in  the  fact 
that  the  southern  American-bom  miners  were  brought  into  the  union  and  placed  on 
a  basis  of  equal  competition  with  the  northern  foreign-bom  miners. 

A  similar  condition  at  the  present  time  confronts  the  mining  organization  of  the 
4  great  States  of  the  bituminous  field  in  the  competition  of  West  Virginia,  where  the 
native  whites  of  native  parents  number  57}  per  cent  and  the  colored  miners  number 
21  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  miners,  compared  with  20  to  48  per  cent  native 
whites  of  both  native  and  foreign  parentage  in  the  other  States.  Prices  and  wages 
in  West  Viiiginia  are  30  to  70  per  cent  below  those  under  similar  conditions  in  the 
other  States.     Colored  miners  of  themselves  present  no  greater  difficulties  than  do 
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the  native  whites,  since,  in  other  Southern  States,  like  Alabama,  where  they  num- 
ber one-half  the  miners,  they  are  well  oiiganized  and  receive  equal  pay  with  the 
whites.  Alabama  eoal,  however,  does  not  enter  into  competition  with  Northern 
coal,  and  the  low  pay  of  both  whites  and  blacks  is  not  threatening  as  it  is  in  West 
Virginia.  As  far  as  the  great  northern  central  field  is  concerned  the  result  of 
conditions  in  West  Vii^nia  has  been  that  while  the  output  of  the  other  States  has 
increased  somewhat  the  output  of  West  Viiiginia  has  leaped  forward  by  bounds, 
and  the  oi^gapization  of  150,000  bituminous  mine  workers,  over  one-half  of  whom 
are  foreign  bom  of  diverse  races,  is  menaced  more  by  the  unorganized  Americans  of 
native  stock  than  by  their  own  internal  divisions. 

TEXTILE  TRADES.! 

The  textile  trades  exhibit  in  a  remarkable  way  the  combination  of  machinery, 
immigration,  employment  of  women  and  children,  and  country  competition.  Weavers 
have  more  than  doubled  their  capacity  in  the  last  30  years,  and,  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Northrop  loom,  they  are  able  to  produce  5  times  as  much  as  they  produced 
40  years  ago.  The  ring-spindle  machine  does  twice  the  work  of  the  mule  spindle. 
With  the  increase  of  machinery  the  intensity  of  exertion  of  the  weaver  has  greatly 
increased.  Formerly,  when  both  machine  and  thread  were  in  an  imperfect  state, 
the  machines  ran  slower  and  there  were  more  frequent  breaks,  but  now,  with  better 
machines  and  better  cotton,  there  is  greater  speeding  and  no  cessation.  In  the  spin- 
dle room,  where  formerly  a  hard-working  spinner  earned  $12  to  $14,  the  woman 
attending  the  ring-spinning  machine  earns  only  $6  to  $8,  and  the  work  is  not  as  hard. 

With  these  improvements  unskilled  labor  takes  the  place  of  skilled  labor,  since 
only  a  week  or  two  is  needed  to  learn  to  operate  the  ring-spinning  machine  and  3  or 
4  weeks  to  run  4  looms  and  earn  some  money.  This  has  been  the  opportunity  for 
the  immigrant.  The  succession  of  nationalities  in  the  cotton-textile  trade  is  well 
known  by  the  public.  The  Americans  50  years  ago  were  the  only  employees;  then 
came  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch.  Owing  to  the  high  prices  at  the  time  of  the 
war,  wages  rose,  but  the  French  Canadians,  beginning  to  come  in  1866,  coupled  with 
the  decline  in  markets,  brought  a  rapid  decline  in  wages.  This  continued  with  vari- 
ations until  1897,  when  earnings  which  30  years  ago  were  $12  to  $13  a  week  had 
been  reduced  to  $8  and  $10  a  week.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  slight  increase, 
but  this  increase  is  again  checked  and  a  reduction  is  again  in  prospect  owing  to  a  new 
factor — the  competition  of  Southern  mills  working  66  hours  a  week  with  low  fixed 
charges,  improved  machinery,  and  exceedingly  cheap  labor. 

The  French  Canadians  brought  a  remarkably  low  standard  of  living.  They  were 
willing  to  work  for  almost  any  wages,  but  gradually  their  standard  has  improved  and 
they  copy  the  living  of  their  English,  Irish,  and  American  fellow  laborers.  At  the 
same  time  they  look  upon  American  employment  as  more  or  less  temporary.  The 
French  farmers  in  Canada  send  their  families  to  Fall  River  and  other  New  England 
towns  to  earn  a  little  money  and  then  return.  When  the  price  for  labor  rises  they 
come  in  lai^e  numbers,  and  when  the  price  falls  large  numbers  return,  but  more  of 
them  remain  than  was  formerly  the  case.  On  account  of  their  temporary  residence 
they  do  not  seriously  strive  to  raise  their  standard  of  living,  but  consider  themselves 
able  to  endure  privation  in  view  of  the  savings  which  they  may  take  with  them  to 
their  Canadian  homes.  Formerly  they  placed  their  children  at  work  at  very  low 
ages,  but  now  legislation  has  stopped  this  practice.  Again,  in  the  earlier  days  they 
worked  unlimited  hours,  but  since  the  law  of  Massachusetts  fixes  the  hours  at  58  per 
week  their  competition  in  this  direction  has  been  restricted.  In  these  two  ways, 
through  legislation,  by  prohibiting  child  labor  and  by  reducing  the  hours  of  employ- 
ment of  women,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  dealt  directly  with  the  evil  factors  of 
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French-Canadian  immigration,  and  haa  to  a  certain  extent  protected  the  American 
standard  of  living. 

Labor  organization  isexceedingly  difficult,  owing  to  the  variety  of  nationalities.  In 
the  canl-picking  and  ring-spinning  branches  at  Fall  River,  whereas  56  per  cent  of  the 
employeesare  Irish,  English,  and  Scotch,  these  races  constitute  75  per  cent  of  the  union ; 
the  French,  with  30  per  cent  employees,  are  20  per  cent  of  the  union;  Portuguese, 
Poles,  and  others,  with  16  per  cent  employees,  are  5  per  cent  of  the  union.  Propor- 
tionate to  their  numbers  the  French,  Poles,  and  Portuguese  are  poorly  organized. 
In  the  more  highly  skilled  occupations,  as  that  of  mule  spinners,  where  they  have 
been  in  the  country  for  a  longer  time  and  have  become  Americanized,  they  are 
more  eager  to  maintain  union  principles.  But  the  mule  spinners  are  being  dis- 
placed by  the  cheaper  ring  spinners.  While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  French 
Canadians,  with  their  low  standard  and  their  incapacity  for  organization,  have 
greatly  reduced  the  earnings  of  textile  workers,  it  is  also  true  that  now,  when  they 
show  a  readiness  to  improve  their  condition,  they  are  handicapped  by  a  new  factor 
not  connected  with  immigration — ^the  competition  of  native  labor  in  the  cheaper 
districts  of  the  South. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  WORKERS.' 

In  recent  years  immigration  has  played  a  minor  part  in  this  trade,  except  where 
in  certain  isolated  cases  Armenians  and  Italians  have  been  introduced  in  order  to 
break  a  strike.  Probably  85  per  cent  of  the  workers  throughout  the  country  are 
native  bom.  The  difference  in  wages  which  has  occurred  has  been  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  machinery  and  the  employment  of  women  and  girls  in  country  dis- 
tricts. These  are  generally  the  children  of  immigrants,  so  that  taking  into  ac^count 
the  15  per  cent  of  foreign  bom  and  the  85  per  cent  of  native  bom,  it  is  probably  true 
that  immigration,  both  of  the  first  and  second  generation,  plays  a  leading  part  in  the 
industry. 

WOODWORKERS.* 

The  enormous  development  in  recent  years  of  the  factory  product  in  this  industry 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  influx  of  immigrants.  Work  which  the 
carpenter  formerly  executed  at  the  place  of  building  is  now  prepared  beforehand  in 
factories,  and  these  factories  are  manned  to  the  extent  of  60  to  75  per  cent  by 
foreigners.  The  wood- work ing  factory  is  essentially  a  machine  industry  with  unskilled 
labor.  The  majority  are  located  in  Chicago,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  In  the  fur- 
niture factory  out  of  75  men  perhaps  only  6  are  skilled  mechanics,  the  rest  being 
only  feeders.  In  this  way  a  large  number  of  immigrants  are  employed,  and  often 
children  and  women  And  places.  In  cabinetmaking  50  per  cent  are  Grermans,  who 
are  considered  the  best  men  in  the  trade,  and  25  per  cent  are  foreigners  of  all  other 
nationalities,  and  25  per  cent  are  native  born.  In  furniture  factories  in  country  dis- 
tncts  in  Wisconsin  the  Grermans  have  worked  recently  at  as  low  as  50  cents  a  day  and 
thdr  women  were  doing  carpenter  work  at  the  bench. 

The  organization  of  woodworkers  relies  to  a  large  extent  on  outside  help.  For 
example,  in  Chicago  they  control  60  per  cent  of  the  sash  and  door  employees,  the 
union  being  supported  prior  to  1900  by  the  building  trades  of  Chicago.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  building  trades  council  in  the  strike  of  1900,  the  hours  of  labor  in  the 
building  material  factories  were  increased  from  8  to  9,  owing  to  the  loss  of  this  sup- 
port. The  unions  control  95  per  cent  of  the  office  and  saloon  factories,  but  none 
of  the  regular  furniture  factories,  and  only  1  desk  factory.  In  the  box-making  trade 
the  union  shops  are  those  which  have  probably  90  per  cent  skilled  labor,  while  the 
nonunion  shops  have  90  per  cent  unskilled  labor,  thus  showing  the  success  of  organ- 
izing skilled  mechanics,  but  the  difficulty  in  organizing  machine  shops  with  their  large 
proportion  of  immigrants,  women,  and  boys.  In  these  shops  the  union  scale  rans 
from  $2  to  $2.50  dozen  and  the  nonunion  scale  rans  from  $1  to  $1.75. 
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IRON,  STEEL,  AND  MACHINERY.* 

The  iron,  steel,  and  machinery  trades  illuntrate  the  fact  that  skilled  occupations, 
affected  only  by  immigration  from  western  Euro|)e,  have  far  less  complaint  to  make 
at  the  present  time  than  those  unskilled  trades  affected  by  immigration  from  south- 
ern and  eastern  Europe.  The  machinists  who  come  from  Great  Britain  or  Sweden 
have  been  accustomed  to  oi^ganization,  and,  bringing  their  "cards''  with  them,  do 
not  enter  into  strong  competition  with  those  already  here.  The  iron,  steel,  and  tin 
workers,  whose  immigrant  competitors  come  from  Belgium  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  have 
been  affected  somewhat  by  alleged  evasions  of  the  alien  contract-labor  laws,  and 
their  disastrous  defeat  at  Homestead  is  ascribed  partly  to  the  importation  of  aliens. 
In  the  branch  of  the  trade  thus  affected  wages  have  been  reduced  and  have  not 
recovered  their  former  standard. 

The  steel  industry  offers  examples  of  the  effect  of  immigration  on  the  speed  and 
exertion  of  the  workmen.  Formerly  there  were  rigid  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
union  on  the  amount  of  work  which  the  team  of  men  should  be  permitted  to  accom- 
plish in  the  8  hours'  employment.  This  output  has  been  doubled  in  the  past  7  years, 
mainly  because  immigrants,  with  only  a  temporary  interest  in  their  residence  here, 
would  not  submit  to  the  restrictions. 

More  serious  than  immigration  for  the  skilled  workman  of  the  iron  and  steel  trades 
is  the  introduction  of  machinery.  This  is  a  means  for  introducing  low-grade  labor 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  but  so  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  the  industry 
that,  although  the  skilled  workmen  are  a  continually  smaller  proportion  of  the  num- 
ber employed,  they  are  continually  increasing  in  absolute  numbers,  thus  being  able 
to  maintain  the  standard  of  earnings,  but  yielding  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of 
their  work  U>  machinery  and  immigrant  labor. 

GLA8S  WORKERS.' 

The  glass  workers  illustrate  in  certain  branches  the  way  in  which  inunigration  has 
compelled  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  output.  In  some  departments  of  the  flint- 
glass  trade  there  is  the  limited  system,  and  in  others  the  unlimited.  In  the  unlim- 
ited branches  of  the  work  there  are  scarcely  any  foreigners,  since  the  skill  is  of  a 
very  high  degree  and  the  speed  is  so  great  that  immigrants  can  not  endure  it.  The 
men  work  in  teams,  earning  |6  and  $8  a  day,  paid  by  tlie  piece,  and  the  trade  longevity 
of  the  men,  owing  to  the  severe  exertion,  is  seriously  reduced.  In  other  branches 
of  the  work,  where  formerly  there  were  agreements  with  other  groups  of  employers, 
the  quantity  of  output  was  limited;  immigrants  found  ingresgto  nonunion  establish- 
ments and,  working  on  an  unlimited  system,  in  the  course  of  time  compelled  the 
union,  in  order  to  protect  itself,  to  remove  the  restrictions  on  its  ow^n  members.  In 
one  branch  the  increased  production,  with  the  removal  of  the  union  limitations, 
amounted  to  100  per  cent,  and  the  increase  in  earnings  about  15  per  cent 

The  flint-glass  workers  protect  themselves  against  immigration  by  a  discriminating 
initiation  fee,  charging  $3  for  Americans  and  $100  to  foreigners,  recently  reduced  to 
150.  This  discriminating  fee  depends  for  its  success  on  union  monopoly  of  the  busi- 
ness, Hince  immigrants  unable  to  pay  the  fee  are  forced  to  enter  nonunion  establish- 
ments. Glass-bottle  blowers  prohibit  the  admission  of  foreign  blowers,  but  the 
president  of  the  union  is  given  authority  to  make  exceptions  if  the  executive  board 
thinks  ne<'es8ary.  The  union  does  not  think  foreigners  should  come  here,  because 
whenever  the  trade  needs  more  workmen  the  union,  through  its  annual  agreement 
with  the  manufacturers,  increases  the  apprentices  accordingly,  and  when  trade  is 
dull  and  there  are  plenty  of  idle  members  the  manufacturers  agree  to  take  no  appren- 
tices, or  to  take  a  smaller  proportion.  The  initiation  fee  is  normally  $100  for  for- 
eigners, compared  with  $5  for  Americans,  but  this  high  fee  has  been  levied  but  once 
in  5  years.  Foreigners  usually  pay  $50,  but  when  they  are  taken  in  from  a  non- 
union factory,  which  is  usually  the  case,  they  are  charged  nothing. 
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BUILDING  TRADES.  1 

The  Btrong  organization  of  the  building  trades  in  American  cities,  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  cities  themselves  have  contributed  to  maintaining  high  standards  of 
wages.  The  Uranch  most  seriously  affected  is  that  of  the  carpenters,  and  in  this  case 
the  competition  of  country  and  suburban  carpenters  in  the  interior  cities  is  more 
important  than  the  competition  of  immigrants.  On  the  other  hand,  along  the  Cana- 
dian border  the  cx)mpetition  of  Canadians  who  come  from  country  districts  and  small 
villages  of  Canada  contributes  to  a  lower  scale  of  wages  than  those  maintaineil  at 
interior  points.  The  granite  workers  in  the  cities  complain  of  work  done  at  the 
quarries,  where  mainly  immigrant  labor  is  employed  and  the  wages  are  very  low, 
but  they  are  able  to  maintain  the  high  standard  in  the  cities  themselves.  Stonecut- 
ters have  complained  in  times  past  of  so-called  **  harvesters ''  who  come  from  abroad 
during  the  busy  season,  but  by  the  discriminatory  initiation  fee  of  |50,  compared 
with  the  American  fee  of  $10,  this  form  of  competition  has  been  checked. 

The  bricklayers,  one  of  the  strongest  organizations  in  the  building  trade,  has  suc- 
cessfully protected  itself  in  New  York  against  Immigrants  by  requiring  its  members 
to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  by  requiring  a  second  initiation  fee  of  those 
who  absent  themselves  for  more  than  1  month  from  the  locality.  Plumbers  receive 
competition  only  from  England  and  Scotland,  where  the  immigrants  have  strong 
anions  of  their  own,  and  they  readily  abide  by  the  union  rules  when  they  migrate. 
Hod  carriers  and  building  laborers  are  naturally  the  branches  of  the  building  trade 
most  affected  by  immigration,  but  owing  to  their  association  with  the  other  stronger 
trades,  based  sometimes  on  sympathetic  strikes,  they  have  been  able  to  maintain 
standards  of  wages  higher  than  those  received  by  common  laborers. 

LONGSHOREMEN.* 

The  organization  of  longshoremen  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
instances  of  the  way  in  which  oif^nization  overcomes  the  disadvantages  of  race  com- 
petition. Formerly,  imder  a  system  which  was  substantially  that  of  subcontracting 
or  sweating,  a  man  received  very  low  pay  lor  very  irregular  work,  but  since  the 
organization  of  their  international  union  in  1897,  in  which  they  have  become  their 
own  contractors,  their  year's  earnings  have  doubled.  Their  local  branches  are  often 
organized  by  races,  each  with  its  own  representation  in  the  central  council,  which 
conduct^i  business  in  English  and  has  jurisdiction  over  the  several  branches.  The 
same  arrangement  exists  at  Newport  News  between  the  white  and  colored  races. 

PADRONE  SYSTEM." 

The  so-called  padrone  system  of  the  Italian  immigrants  differs  at  the  present  time 
essentially  from  the  original  system  as  first  introduced  in  this  country.  The  term 
itself  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  the  early  stages  of  Italian  immigration,  applied  in  general 
to  the  employment  of  children  in  the  roving  professions,  such  as  strolling  musicians, 
performers  on  the  harp  and  hand  organ,  and  street  acrobats.  These  children  were 
coHected  by  the  padrone,  the  '^ little  father,''  from  the  hillsides  of  Italy,  and,  prac- 
tically in  the  condition  of  slaves,  were  carried  from  Europe  to  America.  This 
practice  was  prohibited  by  law,  and  does  not  now  exist  except  in  irregular  and  sur- 
reptitious ways. 

But  it  waa  respecting  adult  Italian  labor  that  the  padrone  system  acquired  its  ear- 
liest and  its  present  ill  reputation.  In  the  early  days  of  Italian  immigration  the 
apprehension  of  change,  the  fear  of  going  to  a  strange  and  unknown  land  had  to  be 
counteracted  by  a  guaranty  of  some  kind.  The  padrone  therefore  was  an  importer  of 
contract  labor.  He  engaged  with  the  American  manufacturer  or  contractor  to  fur- 
nish cheap  labor,  and  then  in  order  to  secure  this  labor  himself  went  to  Italy, 
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entered  into  contracts  at  40,  50,  or  60  cents  a  day,  and  furnished  labor  to  the  manu- 
facturer at  $1  to  $1.50  a  day.  Sometimes  he  would  act  upon  his  own  initiative,  ai^l 
enter  into  a  contract  with  an  Italian  at,  say,  $40  a  year  for  2  years,  and  then  would 
take  his  chances  after  importing  the  Italian  laborer  of  finding  employment  at  wages 
three  or  four  times  as  high.  This  fonn  of  the  padrone  system  has,  however,  at  the 
present  time  entirely  disappeared.  The  immigration  of  Italians  has  reached  such 
enormous  bulk,  and  the  communications  of  those  already  in  the  country  attract  their 
fellow-countrymen  so  successfully,  that  it  is  necessary  no  longer  to  employ  the  sys- 
tem of  contracting  in  order  to  induce  immigration.  The  padrone  systeih  at  present 
is  strictly  a  system  of  "bossism,"  and  the  so-called  padrone  is  known  by  the  Italians 
themselves  not  as  padrone  but  as  ''the  boss.'*  This  padrone  thrives  simply  on  the 
ignorance,  illiteracy,  and  distrust  of  the  green  immigrant  His  revenues  are,  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Rossi,  "the  forced  tribute  which  the  newly  arrived  pays  to  those  of 
his  own  race  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ways  and  language  of  the  country.*'  The 
padrone's  methods  are  analogous  to  those  of  an  employment  agency,  though  he 
does  not  have  an  employment-agency  license.  He  often  goes  to  a  regular  employ- 
ment agency  in  search  of  work  for  his  fellows.  His  business  is  to  accompany  his 
gang,  and  to  continue  with  them  at  their  place  of  work,  but  he  is  not  their  foreman 
and  not  their  contractor.  He  acts,  perhaps,  as  interpreter,  but  mainly  as  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  shanty  or  boarding  house  in  which  they  crowd  together  for  the  time 
being.  His  profit  is  partly  in  the  commission  which  he  receives  from  the  employer, 
but  mainly  in  the  prices  which  he  charges  for  food  and  lodging.  The  food  which  he 
furnishes  has  a  monopoly  value,  because  his  subjects  are  prohibited  from  purchasing 
elsewhere  on  pain  of  discharge.  For  this  reason  he  is  able  to  charge  10  cents  for 
macaroni  which  in  the  market  costs  3  cents,  or  15  cents  for  beer  which  can  be  pur- 
chased for  4  cents,  and  so  on.  He  has  this  strong  hold  largely  because  the  Italians 
suffer  more  than  any  other  race  from  irregular  employment.  In  the  winter  there  is 
no  employment  at  all.  The  laborers  must  therefore  board  with  the  contractor,  a 
dozen  or  more  in  one  room,  under  the  most  unsanitary  conditions. 

The  padrone  is  usually  in  combination  with  an  Italian  banker,  who,  out  of  the 
deposits  of  the  laborers  themselves  who  distrust  the  post-office  and  the  American 
bankers,  furnishes  capital  for  the  padrone  to  establish  his  shanty  and  pay  the  trans- 
portation of  his  help.    The  profits  are  shared  by  the  padrone  with  the  banker. 

Laborers  working  under  this  system  cost  the  contractor  in  Eastern  States  as  low  as 
$1  per  day  during  the  period  of  depression,  and  at  the  present  time  as  high  as  $1.35 
to  $1.75  per  day.  On  the  Erie  Canal  in  1898,  of  15,000  common  laborers  employed, 
only  1,000  were  American  citizens,  13,500  were  Italian  aliens,  350  were  Poles,  and 
150  were  Hungarians.  The  local  laborers  of  the  State  were  depl-ived  of  the  wages 
they  migl4  have  earned  on  this  great  public  improvement,  the  merchants  lost  the 
benefit  of  their  purchases,  and  at  the  close  of  the  employment  many  of  the  Italians 
were  left  on  the  local  authorities  for  support. 

In  the  small  country  towns  the  padrone  stands  ready  to  furnish  skilled  help,  such 
as  masons,  carpenters,  stonecutters,  and  machinists,  bat  in  the  laiiger  cities  he  is 
confined  to  work  upon  sewers,  railroads,  waterworks,  construction,  and  similar  com- 
mon employment.  In  public  employment  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  country  at  the 
present  time  the  padrone  system  is  not  known  to  exist  to  any  great  extent  In  East- 
ern cities  rules  are  quite  generally  adopted  either  by  the  city  council  or  by  the  State 
legislature  intended  to  exclude  this  class  of  employment.  In  Philadelphia  only 
those  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  can  be  employed  upon  work  paid  from 
the  general  tax  levy,  but  aliens  may  be  employed  on  work  paid  from  assessments  of 
benefits. 

Italian  labor  has  very  largely  displaced  all  other  kinds  of  labor  in  railway  con- 
struction in  the  Eastern  States.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  on 
the  Pacific  coast     The  Italians  in  the  Eastern  States  work  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  day, 
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which  is  25  cents  lees  than  the  wages  paid  to  other  nationalities.  In  Maine  the  con- 
struction of  lance  works  was  done  by  Americans  and  then  by  the  Irish,  then  by  the 
French  Canadians,  and  now  by  the  Italians  brought  over  from  New  York  and  Boston. 
In  North  Dakota  the  railroads  have  imported  Italians  from  Chicago  at  |1.40  per  day, 
considerably  leas  than  that  which' American  laborers  receive. 

SYRIANS.  1 

The  changing  character  of  immigration  and  the  rapid  extension  of  its  recruiting 
area  toward  the  Orient  is  strikingly  indicated  in  the  case  of  Syrians.  Beginning  in  small 
nomberssome  10  years  ago,  their  immigration  amounted  in  1900to  nearly  3,000  persons. 
This  immigration  is  similar  to  the  beginnings  of  all  immigration  from  a  newly  con- 
tributing country,  being,  in  the  first  place,  stimulated  by  outside  influences,  in  this  case 
primarily  by  the  American  missionaries,  and  secondly,  having  a  patriarchial  or  padrone 
character.  Unlike  the  padrone  system,  the  Syrian  immigrants  bring  with  them  the 
primitive  clan  organization  of  the  family,  so  that  it  is  not  strange  that  a  score,  or  even 
a  hundred,  may  claim  relationship.  The  authority  of  their  superiors,  owing  to  this 
relationship,  plays  an  important  part  in  their  migration,  but  more  significant  is  the 
fact  that  they  come  mainly  from  the  cities  and  towns  of  Syria,  and  that  they  number 
only  a  small  proportion  of  peasants  or  workingmen.  Their  characteristics  are  those 
of  the  business  man  or  trader.  In  New  York  a  score  or  more  of  Syrians  are  reputed 
to  be  worth  from  $10,000  to  $40,000.  These  are  the  most  enterprising  of  the  Syrian 
population.  In  their  business  activities  in  this  country — mainly  peddling — they  rely 
to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  help  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  these 
women  extend  their  enterprise  to  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 

As  far  as  the  Syrian  is  a  wage-earner  his  field  of  occupation  is  mainly  in  the  old 
First  Ward  of  New  York  City,  where  probably  6,000  of  the  estimated  26,000  Syrians 
in  the  country  at  present  reside.  In  this  locality  the  products  manufactured  are 
mainly  those  which  their  fellow-countrymen  afterwards  peddle  upon  the  streets; 
they  are  combs,  brushes,  hat  pins,  razor  strops,  bibs,  tuckers,  aprons,  wrappers, 
garters,  suspenders,  toothpicks,  and  lace.  As  a  factory  operative,  the  Syrian  is  as 
yet  an  experiment.  Probably  16  to  20  per  cent  are  employed  in  the  textile  mills, 
especially  in  the  silk  mills  of  New  Jersey.  They  are  found  in  Lawrence  and 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  in  Scranton,  Pa.  Silk  mill  owners  have  used  Syrian  help  a 
times  in  attempting  to  break  a  strike,  but  only  rarely.  As  a  worker,  although 
entirely  docile,  he  is  limited  by  his  fatalism,  which  leads  him  to  abandon  a  job  when 
once  he  is  driven.  At  the  same  time  he  has  an  instinct  for  weaving,  and  learns  it 
rapidly,  and  is  preferred  by  certain  proprietors  t«)  the  Armenian  or  Italian.  It  may 
be  stated  in  general  that  the  competition  of  the  Syrian  does  not  bear  directly  upon 
native  or  earlier  inunigrant  labor,  but  that  he  is  displacing  the  Italian  who  had  in 
torn  already  displaced  the  natives.  In  the  silk  mills,  partly  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  Syrians  and  Armenians,  the  price  for  weaving  in  the  last  4  years  has  declined 
one-third. 

The  problem  of  labor  organization  is  especially  diflBcult  with  the  Syrian.  Other 
nationalities  distrust  him.  He  has  not  yet  been  brought  into  any  organization,  but 
quite  recently  unrestricted  competition  has  so  lowered  the  price  of  his  labor  that  he 
himself  is  dissatisfied,  and  is  leaking  the  first  overtures  to  get  into  line  with  the  other 
nationalities. 

In  the  Syrian  quarter  in  New  York  the  tenements  occupied  are  old  and  in  bad  con- 
dition. The  poor  Syrian  contracts  to  pay  $6  to  $7  for  two  rooms;  sometimes  he  is 
able  to  get  one  room  for  $4  a  month,  and  proceeds  to  crowd  his  family  of  7  per- 
sons into  it  It  is  not  extraordinary  to  find  6  or  8  women  making  their  headquarters 
in  such  a  garret;  their  husbands  away  peddling  and  their  children  in  institutions. 
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The  institution  18,  curiously  enough,  one  of  the  great  anticipated  advantages  of  immi- 
gration to  America.  He  recognizes  it  as  "the  college,"  a  term  which  he  has  applied 
in  his  own  land  to  the  charity  institutions  of  the  missionaries;  and  as  soon  as  the  law 
and  the  administration  permit  the  Syrian  brings  his  children  to  'Hhe  college,"  to  be 
supported  by  the  public  until  old  enough  to  assist'him  in  earning  a  living. 

At  the  same  time  the  standard  of  living  is  improving.  A  cooking  stove  is  the  first 
new  necessity  added  to  the  room;  next  comes  a  bed  aa  a  substitute  for  the  rug  or 
blanket.  As  to  citizenship,  probably  there  are  300  fully  naturalized  S3rrian- Ameri- 
cans in  New  York  City. 

THE  FOREIGN  IMMIGRANT  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY.» 

Of  all  the  great  cities,  New  York  is  perhaps  the  most  Intimately  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  immigration,  since  of  the  nineteen  millions  and  odd  foreign  immi- 
grants who  have  landed  in  this  country  between  1820  and  1900,  approximately 
13,500,000,  or  about  71  per  cent,  have  entered  at  this  port.  On  account  of  this  pre- 
eminent importance  of  New  York  in  the  problems  of  immigration,  considerable  space 
has  been  given  in  the  report  on  the  economic  effects  of  immigration  to  a  chapter 
prepared  by  Kate  Holladay  Claghom,  Ph.  D. 

Down  to  1870  immigration  was  mainly  British,  Irish,  and  German.  Since  that 
period  there  has  been  a  rapid  decrease  in  the  proportion  furnished  by  these  races  in 
successive  years,  and  a  rapid  increase  in  the  proportion  of  immigrants  from  Italy, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Russia,  until  in  the  year  1899-1900  British  made  up  only  2.8 
per  cent,  Irish  8  per  cent,  Germans  4.1  per  cent,  and  Scandinavians  7  per  cent  of  the 
total  immigration,  while  inmiigrants  from  Italy  made  up  22.3  per  cent,  those  from 
Austria-Hungary  25.6  per  cent,  and  those  from  Russia  and  Poland  20.2  per  cent 

The  immigration  problem  was  felt  as  a  serious  one  in  New  York  City  as  early  as 
1819.  In  that  year  the  managers  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism, 
in  their  second  annual  report,  outlined  the  problem  much  as  we  know  it  to-day, 
complaining  of  the  pauperism  and  the  general  social  and  moral  evils  that  were  likely 
to  follow  the  influx  of  immigration. 

The  complaint  was  made  as  early  as  1817,  while  the  country  was  as  yet  sparsely 
settled,  that  immigrants  were  lingering  in  crowded  cities  instead  of  proceeding  to  the 
interior,  where  there  was  need  of  their  services. 

An  evil  especially  felt,  and  ascribed  to  the  foreign  immigrant,  was  an  increase  in 
sickness  and  of  the  death  rate  in  the  city.  Hospital  accommodation  had  to  be  pro- 
vided for  **  diseased  emigrants"  as  early  as  1769.  Newly  arrived  immigrants  were 
the  principal  victims  of  the  yellow-fever  epidemic  of  1795.  The  city  inspector  for 
the  year  1816  ascribed  the  great  mortality  of  that  year  to  the  ''constant  influx  of 
immigrants."  From  this  time  on  city  inspectors  called  attention  again  and  again  to 
immigration  as  a  cause  of  disease,  their  reports  showing  in  especial  a  great  increase 
in  consumption  of  the  lungs,  t3rphoid  and  typhus  fever,  and  smallpox,  coincident 
with  increase  in  immigration. 

Much  of  the  disease  brought  in  by  immigrants  w^as  due  to  bad  conditions  on  ship- 
board, to  neglect  by  shipmasters  of  the  simplest  sanitary  precautions,  to  their  failure 
to  provide  for  proper  food,  ventilation,  or  cleanhness. 

Various  Government  regulations  made  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with  these 
evils  worked  to  reduce  them,  until  in  1864  it  could  be  said  that  the  diseases  engen- 
dered by  "confined  air,  filthy  habits,  bad  fare,  and  long  voyages,"  were  no  longer  a 
source  of  serious  apprehension. 

Another  more  important  cause  of  ill  health  among  foreign  immigrants  in  New 
York  was  bad  housing. 

In  the  course  of  the  city's  growth  business  pressed  into  residence  districts,  driving 
out  the  well-to-do  residents  who  obje<;ted  to  the  noise  and  bustle  of  a  business  quar- 
ter.    The  old  private  residences  left  behind  were,  in  part,  pulled  down  to  give  place 
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to  businesB  houses;  in  part  were  turned  over  to  occupancy  by  the  poor,  who  crowded 
into  them — 4,  5,  and  6  families  to  a  house  originally  built  for  the  uses  of  1  family 
only.     In  such  quarters  foreign  immigrants  found  their  first  homes. 

By  1834  overcrowding  was  recognized  as  a  serious  evil,  the  city  inspector  of  that 
year  stating  that  the  great  increase  in  the  death  rate  was  caused,  largely,  by  bad 
housing. 

Former  good  residence  districts  gradually  being  changed  into  tenement  quarters 
were,  at  this  time,  the  lower  west  side  of  the  city  from  the  Battery  up  toward  Green- 
wich village  and  the  Fourth  Ward.  The  Sixth  Ward,  never  so  good  a  residence  dis- 
trict as  the  others  named,  was  now  known  as  a  long-settled  Irish  neighborhood  and 
a  center  of  crime  and  disorder.  Housing  was  especially  bad  here  and  disease 
floarished.. 

As  the  poor  population  of  the  city  increased,  largely  from  foreign  immigration,  in 
addition  to  the  old  private  residences  turned  over  to  their  use,  large  barrack  build- 
ings, especially  built  for  their  accommodation,  were  provided  for  them.  From  the 
Qse  of  the  older  type  of  tenement  house,  the  abandoned  family  residence,  had  come 
the  great  crowding  of  the  poor  into  cellars  and  attics,  which  was  an  especial  evil  of 
the  time-  The  newer  barrack  type,  by  housing  more  people  in  its  greater  number 
of  stories,  to  some  extent  did  away  with  the  necessity  for  cellar  dwellings,  but  as 
they  were  built  to  a  greater  height  than  the  old  dwellings  and  covered  every  avail- 
able foot  of  ground  space  along  narrow  ''courts"  and  "alleys,"  the  light  and  venti- 
lation they  could  receive  was  reduced  far  below  the  limits  of  health.  It  was  said  in 
1842  that  occupancy  of  these  courts  and  the  cellars  of  the  old  type  of  dwellings  was 
the  cause  of  the  high  death  rate  from  consumption  shown  by  the  foreign  bom.  By 
1864  it  was  noted  that  the  poor  population  of  New  York  had  become  more  and 
more  concentrated  in  given  areas,  and  the  rate  of  crowding,  by  houses,  far  exceeded 
that  of  other  cities.  The  total  number  of  tenant  houses  was  15,309;  the  average 
number  of  families  to  each  was  7|.  The  number  of  persons  residing  in  tenant 
houses  and  cellars  was  495,592.  Tenements  were  built  to  a  greater  height  in  stories 
than  before,  and  courts,  alleys,  and  yard  spaces  were  smaller  and  narrower,  con- 
sequently affording  less  light  and  air. 

It  was  noticed  at  this  time  that  poor  people  were  not  only  concentrated  in  certain 
districts,  but  segregated  according  to  nationalities,  with  their  own  theaters,  military 
and  national  organizations,  schools,  churches,  trades  unions,  and  newspapers. 

The  lower  west  side  had  become  a  crowded  tenement  district,  mainly  inhabited  by 
Irish. 

Farther  up  on  the  west  side  the  foreign  tenement-house  population  pressed  upon 
the  native-born  population  up  to  Fourteenth  street.  From  Fourteenth  to  Fortieth 
streets  the  two  elements  occupied  the  district  side  by  side,  the  foreigners  in  the 
western  part  of  the  district,  the  well-to-do  natives  in  the  eastern  part,  the  center  of 
the  city. 

As  the  foreigners  were  coming  into  a  district  not  thickly  built  up,  there  were  com- 
paratively few  old  residences  used  as  tenements;  nearly  all  were  of  the  barrack  type. 
Sanitary  conditions  were  extremely  bad. 

Above  Fortieth  street  the  foreigners  had  outstripped  the  natives  in  the  race  uptown, 
fxxnipying  laige  tracts  of  otherwise  vacant  land  as  a  squatter  population  in  little 
{^hanties,  which  were  kept  in  as  uncleanly  a  condition  as  the  tenements,  but  were, 
on  the  whole,  more  healthy,  as  each  was  occupied  by  one  family  only  and  admitted 
DQore  light  and  air.  The  squatter  population  of  the  upper  west  side  was  largely 
German. 

In  the  center  of  the  city  the  Fourth,  Sixth,  and  Fourteenth  wards  had  increased 
in  crowding  and  offensiveness  and  were  largely  occupied  by  Irish. 

The  east  side  below  Fourteenth  street  was  rapidly  filling  up  with  a  tenant-house 
populationy  largely  Irish.    The  Tenth  Ward  wai?  at  this  timq  the  one  distinctively 
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German  district  in  the  city.  Many  new  tenement  houaes  of  a  pretty  good  character 
were  found  here.  On  the  upper  east  side,  as  on  the  upper  west  side,  foreigners  in 
tenements  were  to  be  found  along  the  half  of  the  district  nearest  the  river,  the  native 
bom  in  private  residences  in  the  center  of  the  city,  while  above  the  thickly  settled 
part  of  the  city  was  a  squatter  population  of  foreigners.  Irish  were  scattered  pretty 
well  over  the  city;  Germans  were  seen  to  be  gathered  more  closely  into  colonies. 

In  all  quarters  tenement  conditions  were  bad.  Besides  the  general  lack  of  light 
and  ventilation  were  other  especially  bad  sanitary  conditions.  Closets  and  privies 
were  badly  constructed  and  always  foul.  Yards  and  courts  overflowed  with  sewage 
and  other  drainage.  Owing  to  the  bad  condition  of  closets  much  offense  was  eom< 
mitted  in  the  houses  themselves,  which  reeked  with  foul  odors.  All  of  these  bad 
conditions  led  to  physical  decay  and  this  to  moral  degeneracy,  which  was,  further- 
more, directly  brought  about  by  a  degree  of  overcrowding  which  made  ordinary 
decency  practically  impossible.  The  connection  between  bad  housing  conditions  and 
**  filthinesB,  indecency,  and  lawlessness"  was  remarked  by  students  of  social  matters 
again  and  again. 

For  these  bad  housing  conditions  the  immigrants  themselves  were  partly  responsi- 
ble. It  is  plainly  evident  that  the  tenement  houses  came  into  being  in  response  to 
the  demand  caused  by  rapid  immigration.  The  numbers  and  poverty  of  the  immi- 
grants naturally  led  to  overcrowding,  and  their  habits  of  life  were  such  as  not  to 
improve  bad  conditions  where  such  already  existed.  But  the  landlords  were  mainly 
responsible,  as  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  determine  special  conditions  of  housing, 
and  they  chose,  for  the  sake  of  exorbitant  profit,  to  violate  every  law  of  health  and 
decency  in  providing  shelter  fpr  the  poor. 

In  considering  the  problem  of  immigration  as  it  affects  the  city,  special  race  char- 
acteristics, as  well  as  general  housing  conditions,  etc.,  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

The  Irish  came  here  in  especially  bad  physical  condition,  and  their  sickness  and 
death  rate  in  the  city  was  higher  than  that  of  other  peoples.  They  were  notably 
hard  drinkers,  and  of  violent,  quarrelsome  dispositions.  The  worst  tenement  con- 
ditions were  foimd  in  Irish  neighborhoods,  as  contrasted  with  (irerman  neighborhoods. 

The  Germans  came  here  in  good  physical  condition  from  healthy  country  districts, 
and  were  industrious,  hard  working,  and  orderly. 

With  respect  to  pauperism  and  crime,  it  was  stated  in  1860  that  while  the  native 
bom  made  up  48  per  cent  of  the  population,  14.2  per  cent  of  the  paupers,  and  23  per 
cent  of  the  criminals,  the  Irish,  making  up  only  28  per  cent  of  the  population,  were 
69  per  cent  of  the  paupers  and  55  per  cent  of  the  criminals;  and  the  Germans,  15  per 
cent  of  the  population,  were  10.8  pei  cent  of  the  paupers  and  10  per  cent  of  the 
criminals. 

An  interesting  type  among  the  Germans  was  the  ragpickers  or  ^'chiffoniers,''  as 
they  were  then  called.  They  lived  in  crowded  and  filthy  quarters,  but  were  indus- 
trious, orderly,  and  ambitious  enough,  many  of  them,  to  invest  their  savings,  often 
considenible,  in  Western  lands,  to  which  Ihey  migrated.  They  afford  a  curious  and 
interesting  parallel  as  to  habits  and  general  character  with  the  Italian  ragpickiug 
class  which  followed  them  many  years  later. 

Migration  to  country  districts  was  early  thought  of  as  a  remedy  for  bad  city  condi- 
tions, and  many  schemes  for  the  ruralization  of  immigrants  and  other  poor  people 
were  tried  one  after  the  other. 

These  schemes,  however,  were  none  of  them  successful.  The  main  reasons  seemed 
to  be  that  those  who  could  make  use  of  the  opportunities  for  labor  afforded  in  the 
interior  could  either  get  there  themselves  or  find  work  in  the  city,  while  those  who 
made  up  the  bulk  of  the  pauper  class  either  would  not  go  or  would  not  be  able  to 
care  for  themselves  if  they  did  go.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Germans  largely  fell 
within  the  fonner  class,  while  the  latter  was  mainly  made  up  of  Irish.  The  Ger- 
mans in  large  proportion  went  of  their  own  accord  to  the  country,  either  directly 
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upon  arrival  or  after  having  saved  enough  to  purchase  land,  while  the  Irish  persist- 
ently lingered  in  the  cities. 

On  the  whole,  however,  there  was  a  fairly  rapid  dispersion  of  immigrants  from 
the  dty  up  to  1860,  the  rate  of  dispersion,  somewhat  contrary  to  expectation,  increas- 
ing with  the  increase  of  immigration. 

Period  II,  1871-1900. 

By  1890  foreigners  from  Italy,  Austria^Hungary,  and  Russia,  who  were  noted  as 
(-oming  in  increasing  numbers  from  1870  on,  had  become  a  considerable  element  in 
the  city's  population.  Although  Germans  and  Irish  still  predominated,  the  total 
foreign  bom  were  at  that  time  42.23  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  Of  the  foreign 
bom,  regarded  as  100  per  cent,  Oermans  made  up  32.93  per  cent;  Irish,  29.76  per 
cent;  Russians  (Hebrews),  7.62  per  cent;  Italians,  6.24  per  cent,  and  Austro-Hun- 
garians,  6.16  per  cent. 

At  this  time,  while  the  foreign  bom  were  42  per  cent  of  the  population,  native 
whites  of  foreign  parentage  were  38  per  cent  and  colored  2  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion, leaving  only  18  per  cent  of  the  strictly  native  element — native  whites  of  native 
parentage.  Females  predominated  in  all  of  the  above  classes  (except  the  colored, 
which  is  not  taken  into  account);  but  dividing  the  city  at  Fourteenth  street  it  is 
found  that  males  predominate  in  all  three  classes  below  that  line;  females  above  it. 

Comparing  the  foreign  bom  to  the  native  bom  of  foreign  parents,  the  first  to  the 
second  generation  of  the  '*  foreign  element,''  the  Hungarians,  Scandinavians,  Italians, 
and  Russians  show  the  highest  proportion  of  the  first  to  the  second  generation  in  the 
onler  named,  the  foreign  bom  making  up  over  70  per  cent  of  the  total  group  of  the 
first  and  second  generations  for  each  race  for  all  four. 

Of  the  9e(!ond  generation  by  far  the  greater  proportion  for  all  races  had  both 
parents  foreign  of  the  same  race.  The  highest  proportion  is  shown  by  the 
B<:»hennans. 

Of  the  second  generation  bom  of  one  native  and  one  foreign  parent  many  more  of 
all  races  have  native  mothers  and  foreign  fathers  than  have  native  fathers  and  foreign 
mothers. 

Examining  the  distribution  of  population  over  the  city  by  wards,  it  is  found  that 
native  whites  of  native  parentage  are  distributed  over  the  city  with  great  evenness  at 
a  low  degree  of  density.  It  is  something  of  a  surprise  to  find  that  in  the  down-town 
districts  from  which  they  were  supposed  to  be  entirely  driven  out  they  are  as  numer- 
ous to  the  acre  as  anywhere  uptown.  These  are,  however,  in  many  cases  third-gen- 
eration Irish  and  Germans. 

The  Irish  are  also  distributed  quite  evenly  through  the  city,  but  more  densely  than 
the  native  population;  while  the  Germans  are  gathered  in  some  parts  of  the  city  into 
highly  congested  districts,  from  others  they  are  almost  entirely  absent. 

The  Irish  and  Germans  have  pressed  farther  up  the  east  and  west  sides  than  they 
were  found  in  1864 — the  former  largely  on  the  west,  the  latter  on  the  east.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Irish  are  less  thickly  settled  in  their  old  districts — the  Sixth,  Four- 
teenth, and  Fourth  wards — than  are  some  other  peoples,  and  the  Germans  have 
pressed  out  of  their  old  district — the  Tenth  Ward — into  the  territory  to  the  north. 

Italians  by  1890  had  come  into  the  old  Irish  neighborhoods,  and  Russians  and 
Poles  (practically  all  Hebrews)  into  old  German  neighborhoods,  driving  out  the  older 
occupants*.  Italians  were  found  in  1890  massed  to  the  west  of  the  Bowery,  in  the 
Sixth  and  Fourteenth  wards;  they  were  also  found  in  the  Fourth,  the  Eighth,  the 
Ninth  wards,  and  in  Harlem.  Russian  and  Polish  Hebrews  were  massed  to  the  east 
of  the  Bowery,  with  the  Tenth  Ward  as  their  center,  and  were  scattered  along  up  the 
east  side  of  the  city  to  Harlem.  Hungarians  (a  considerable  proportion  of  whom 
were  Hebrews)  were  gathered  in  a  considerable  colony  east  of  avenue  B,  about 
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HouBton  street,  and  Bohemians  on  the  upper  eaat  side,  near  the  river,  from  about 
Fiftieth  to  Seventy-sixth  streets. 

Of  the  newer  peoples  coming  in  the  Italians  and  Hebrews  are  the  most  important 
a£!  affecting  city  conditions,  both  on  account  of  their  absolute  numl)er8  and  their 
tendency  to  remain  in  the  cities. 

The  few  Italians  noted  in  the  city's  population  at  an  earlier  period  were  mainly 
a  vagabond  but  harm  less  class — ragpickers  or  oiigan  grinders.  These  were  noted  in  the 
Sixth  Ward  as  early  as  1864.  A  colony  of  Italian  ragpickers  was  found  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Fourteenth  Ward,  a  few  years  later,  where  they  were  described  as  to  filth 
and  overcrowding  in  terms  that  would  have  applied  equally  well  to  the  German  rag- 
pickers of  30  years  before,  but  were  said  to  be  "peaceable,  thrifty,  and  orderly," 
never  begging  or  stealing,  and  keeping  generally  out  of  trouble. 

Later  c^ame  the  class  of  unskilled  day-laborers — steady,  industrious  peasantry  in 
the  home  country — who  now  make  up  the  bulk  of  our  immigration.  The  men  at 
first  come  alone,  and  return  to  Italy  after  a  season  or  two  of  work,  with  their 
earnings,  but  later  bring  wives  and  children  to  this  country  and  settle  down  here. 
Besides  the  day-laborers  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  city  many  Italian  tradesmen — 
barbers,  bootblacks,  fruiterers,  shoemakers,  etc.  These,  in  the  main,  come  from 
cities  in  Italy,  as  the  day-laborers  come  from  the  country.  They  are  ambitious  and 
generally  suc<*essful  in  business,  the  more  successful  of  them  moving  to  the  suburbs 
and  becoming  property  owners.  There  are  also  many  skilled  workmen  from  the 
north  of  Italy  employed  in  the  city.  All  classes,  except  the  most  prosperous,  live  in 
crowded  quarters,  in  bad  air,  and  more  or  less  dirty  gurroundings,  but  they  are  highly 
induHtrious,  thrifty,  and  saving.  Some  are  ambitious,  but  as  a  whole  they  are  slower 
than  some  other  peoples  to  take  up  American  habits  and  customs.  Italian  children, 
however,  are  rapidly  Americanized.  Coming  under  the  influence  of  the  public  schools 
they  are  generally  satisfactory  pupils,  mainly  in  the  line  of  manual  work  and  the 
arts,  however,  rather  than  in  book  work,  and  on  leaving  the  schools  try  to  take  up 
occupations  of  a  higher  grade  than  those  their  parents  are  engaged  in. 

Even  the  adults  feel  more  or  less  of  the  Americanizing  influence  of  the  schools. 
Evening  classes  are  held  for  them,  which,  while  giving  instruction  primarily  in  the 
English  language,  incidentally  teach  something  of  American  citizenship  in  an  informal 
way. 

Hebrew  immigrants  in  the  city  have  passed  far  beyond  the  narrow  boundaries 
within  which  they  were  found  in  1890.  They  have  pretty  well  filled  the  east  side 
below  Fourteenth  street,  the  former  German  inhabitants  being  almost  entirely  dis- 
persed, and  a  laige  Hebrew  colony  in  Harlem*  has  been  formed. 

These  immigrant  Hebrews  are  found  in  conditions  of  extreme  filth  and  overcrowd- 
ing, but,  unlike  the  adult  Italians,  they  have  definite  aspirations  toward  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  educational  advancement.  Economic  prosperity  comes  to  them  with 
surprising  rapidity.  Much  tenement  property  is  owned  by  Russian  Hebrews,  who,  a 
few  years  before,  were  themselves  living  in»crowded  tenement  quarters.  The  poorest 
among  them  will  make  great  sacrifices  to  keep  his  children  in  school,  and  the  chil- 
dren themselves  are  considered  ss  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  and  successful  class 
of  scholars  the  schools  have  to  deal  with.  They  fill  the  high  schools  and  colleges 
and  are  especially  anxious  to  get  into  the  professions  or  into  the  higher  class  of  com- 
mercial pursuits. 

Like  the  Italians,  the  Hebrews  are,  in  general,  a  quiet,  orderly,  industrious  people; 
but  for  both  peoples  tenement-hou^e  life  tends  to  their  physical  and  moral 
deterioration. 

The  Jews  have  shown  a  low  death  rate  even  in  tenement  districts,  but  tuberculosis, 
a  disease  fostered  by  tenement  cx)nditions,  is  gaining  a  great  hold  on  them.  The 
Italians,  too,  are  subject  to  tuberculosis,  and  there  is  considerable  general  sickness 
among  them,  especially  among  the  children. 
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The  moral  earroundings  also  are  bad  for  them.  In  tenement  districts  the  unso- 
phisticated Italian  peasant  or  the  quiet,  inoffensive  Hebrew  is  thrown  in  contact 
with  the  degenerate  remnants  of  former  immigrant  populations,  who  bring  every 
influence  to  bear  to  rob,  persecute,  and  corrupt  the  newcomers. 

Both  Italians  and  Hebrews  are  accredited  with  a  tendency  to  pauperism  from  their 
practice  of  turning  their  children  over  to  institutions  as  far  as  possible.  In  doing 
this,  however,  they  are  mainly  trying  to  secure  what  they  consider  a  legitimate  educa- 
tional advantage,  as  well  as  support,  reasoning  imperfectly  from  the  analogy  of  the 
free  day  schools.  The  parents  themselves  are  not  paupers.  They  w^ork  unremittingly 
and  are  rarely  found  as  chai^ges  upon  public  or  private  charity.  The  census  of  1890 
shows  that  the  Irish  still  lead  the  list  of  paupers,  as  they  did  50  years  ago,  the  propor- 
tion of  paupers  to  the  thousand  of  population  of  the  same  race  element  for  the  whole 
country  being  7i  for  the  Irish,  2i  for  the  Germans,  a  little  over  2  for  the  English,  1} 
for  the  Bohemians,  eight-tenths  for  the  Italians,  and  edx-tenths  for  the  Russians 
(Hebrews). 

As  to  criminality,  the  census  of  1890  showed  that  while  Italians  were  1.98  per 
cent  of  the  general  population,  Italian  prisoners  were  3.7  per  cent  of  the  foreign 
prison  population,  Irish  were  20.23  per  cent  of  the  total  population  and  35  per  cent 
of  the  prison  population,  English  in  like  manner,  9.82  per  cent  and  12  per  cent; 
Russians,  1.97  per  cent  and  1  per  cent;  and  Germans,  30  per  ceni  and  19  per  cent. 

The  crime  rate  for  the  Italians  as  compared  with  the  Irish  should  be  modified  by 
the  consideration  that  their  general  population  is  so  much  more  largely  made  up  of 
adult  males  than  is  that  of  the  Irish,  for  whom  the  large  proportion  of  women  and 
children  reduces  the  crime  rate.  The  crime  rate  of  Italians  here  will  naturally  be 
reduced  by  the  incoming  of  women  and  children  in  increasing  proportions,  and  by 
changes  going  on  in  the  home  country  itself,  such  as  the  growth  of  education,  inter- 
communication, etc. ;  that  seem  to  be  reducing  the  crime  rate  there. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  tenement-house  evils  by  legislation 
affecting  tenement  houses.  The  most  imix>rtant  pieces  of  legislation  enacted  in  New 
York  State  dealing  with  this  noatter  were,  up  to  the  present  year,  the  laws  of  1867, 
1879,  1887,  and  1895.  These  laws  effected  some  improvement  of  the  most  glaring 
sanitary  evils,  such  as  arose  from  lack  of  sewerage,  plumbing,  etc.,  but  under  all  of 
them  overcrowding  was  not  simply  unchecked,  but  increased,  and  conditions  of  light 
and  ventilation  were  not  bettered.  The  ** double-decker**  tenement  house,  invented 
and  introduced  in  1879  as  a  "model  tenement,*'  kept  quite  within  the  provisions  of 
all  of  these  laws,  but  proved  to  be  the  worst  type  of  tenement  yet  used.  It  was  built 
to  a  still  greater  height  than  the  ''barrack*'  had  been  and  covered,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  a  greater  per  cent  of  the  ground  space.  Thus  light  and  ventilation  were 
still  further  reduced,  and  crowding  of  population  under  one  roof — with  all  its  con- 
sequent evils — still  further  increased. 

A  tenement-house  law  passed  in  the  present  year,  1901,  promises  definite  improve- 
ment as  to  light  and  ventilation  in  tenement  houses  hereafter  to  be  built,  by  more 
stringent  provisions  lEs  to  yard  and  court  spat^es,  height  of  buildings,  etc.,  and  for 
tenements  of  the  old  barrack  type  by  provisions  regarding  windows  in  interior 
rooms.  But  nothing  has  been  done  to  help  the  '*  double-decker,'*  of  which  type  are 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  tenements  now  in  existence  on  Manhattan  Island,  in  this 
regard.  Sanitary  evils  still  remaining  will  be  materially  improved  by  the  new  law; 
and  in  it  social  evils  are  for  the  first  time  touched  upon  directly  in  a  tenement-house 
law,  by  provisions  dealing  with  prostitution  in  tenement  houses,  providing  in  a 
practical  way  for  the  punishment  of  the  prostitute,  the  landlord,  and  the  lessee,  in 
cases  where  the  law  is  violated. 

A  serioos  hindrance  to  the  effectiveness  of  former  laws  has  been  the  difficulty  of 
enforcing  them,  either  through  the  disinclination  or  inability  of  the  administrative 
officers  to  act.    Provision  has  been  made  for  the  better  enforcement  of  the  new  law, 
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by  the  establishment  of  a  special  tenement-house  department,  which  shall  stand  in 
public  view  as  wholly  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  shall  have  an 
adequate  staff  for  that  purpose. 

But  no  radical  reduction  of  overcrowding,  the  great  evil  of  the  tenement,  may  be 
looked  for  under  the  new  law.  Owing  to  high  ground  rents  in  the  city  a  law  that 
should  effect  this  would  involve  so  great  a  reduction  of  income  from  a  given  ground 
area  to  owners,  at  the  rates  of  rental  possible  to  the  poor,  as  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  erection  of  new  tenements,  and  to  drive  those  already  occupied  as  such  out  of 
use.  Such  a  law,  indeed,  could  never  be  passed;  but  if  it  were  it  would  practically 
deprive  the  poor  of  housing  accommodations  in  the  city  altogether.  On  the  whole, 
the  newer  immigration  does  not  seem  to  offer  any  more  serious  problems  than  the 
old,  except  as  they  add  to  the  total  numbers,  and  increase  overcrowding. 

In  the  newer  period  sickness  and  death  rates  have  fallen,  the  immigrants  them- 
selves are  of  fully  aa  good  a  typt  as  those  who  preceded  them  and  in  some  cases  they 
have  brought  positive  improvement  to  the  neighborhoods  they  have  entered. 

Migration  is  urged,  as  in  the  earlier  period,  to  relieve  the  overcrowding  which 
remains  as  a  serious  evil,  but  still  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way.  Agriculture,  the 
special  industry  of  country  districts,  is  probably  the  least  remunerative  of  any  of  the 
great  classes  of  industry.  At  least  it  is  thought  to  be  so.  The  large  city  in  the  great 
center  for  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  and  the  great  market  for  lalx)r 
in  these  lines.  In  the  cities,  too,  are  found  the  hospitals,  dispensaries,  charities, 
libraries,  and  schools.  These  are  great  and  substantial  advantages  to  the  immigrant, 
and  he  is  not  quickly  ready  to  give  them  up. 

AGRICULTURAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  IMMIGRANTS.* 

The  foreign  peoples  now  coming  among  us  are,  on  the  whole,  especially  skillful  in 
intensive  methods  in  farming;  consequently  room  may  be  found  for  them  not  only 
in  the  sparsely  settled  districts  (such  as  those  of  the  Northwest  and  portions  of  the 
South)  adapted  to  extensive  agriculture,  but  in  parts  of  the  country  now  regarded  a« 
about  full,  where,  however,  intensive  farming  is  needed  to  provide  for  the  wants  of 
the  growing  community,  and  will  support  a  population  of  a  density  of  indefinite  limit. 

Among  the  immigrant  peoples  noted  for  their  success  in  intensive  agriculture  are 
the  Scandinavians,  Germans,  Dutch,  Bohemians,  and  Italians. 

Italians.' 

The  Italians  who  come  to  this  country  would  naturally  be  ex])e<»ted  to  go  directly 
into  agricultural  pursuits,  as  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  Italian  immigrants  now  com- 
ing here  were  agricultural  laborers  at  home.  They  do  not  do  this  to  any  extent, 
however,  partly  because  in  following  this  occupation  they  were  at  so  great  a  social 
and  economic  disadvantage  at  home  and  can  not  imagine  anything  better  here,  partly 
because  most  of  the  Italians  now  coming  here — those  from  the  South — are  unfamiliar 
with  country  life  as  we  know  it.  In  the  home  country  they  worked  in  the  fields  by 
day,  it  is  true,  but  returned  at  night  to  crowded  towns,  in  which  they  huddled  them- 
selves for  protection  against  the  dangers  of  the  open  country,  such  as  brigands  and 
malaria. 

Italian  immigrants  have  already  formed  centers  of  Italian  population  in  the  citi^, 
which  attract  other  immigrants.  If  some  could  be  established  in  country  districts, 
these  settlements  also  would  become  centers  of  attraction  and  draw  the  Italian 
peasant  away  from  the  cities  and  out  of  reach  oi  the  camp  followers  of  their  own 
race,  who  gather  in  cities  simply  to  prey  upon  them. 

In  other  respects,  too,  city  conditions  are  Iwid  for  the  Italian  immigrant.  The  bad 
housing  causes  disease  in  them  and  their  children;  the  food  they  have  to  buy  is 
poor.     During  the  long  idle  winter  that  the  common  day  laborer  has  to  spend  in  the 
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city,  because  there  is  no  work  for  him  to  do,  he  falls  into  habits  of  drinking  and 
gambling  that  are  bcui  for  his  health  and  waste  his  money. 

The  Italian  Government  has  interested  itself  in  the  welfare  of  the  Italian  emigrant, 
and  various  laws  have  been  passed  to  improve  his  condition,  but  the  proper  remedy 
hat"  never  been  strongly  enough  urged,  viz,  to  induce  migration  of  the  Italians  from 
the  city  to  the  country. 

Something,  how^ever,  has  been  done  in  this  way.  Signor  Secchi  de  Casale  founded 
an  Italian  agricultural  colony  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  in  1878,  which  has  l)een  successful 
and  has  grown  greatly,  comprising  now  about  5,000  Italians,  engaged  in  truck  farming 
mainly.  An  agricultural  colony  was  founded  about  the  year  1880  at  Bryan,  Brazos 
County,  Tex.,  by  some  Sicilians  who  were  working  on  the  Houston  and  Texas  Rail- 
way. They  are  mainly  engaged  in  cotton  farming,  have  been  successful,  and  now 
numl>er  about  500  persons. 

In  1881  some  well-to-do  Italians  in  San  Francisco  made  plans  for  a  colony  to  engage 
in  the  raising  of  grapes  and  the  making  of  wine.  The  enterprise  was  started  as  a 
strictly  cooperative  association.  Funds  were  raised  by  monthly  payments  from  share- 
holders, and  land  was  bought  at  Asti,  Sonoma  County.  It  was  planned  that  all  perma- 
nent laborers  employed  on  the  estate  should  be  members  of  the  association,  but  as 
they  declined  to  enter  into  this  scheme,  city  business  men  remained  the  sole  owners 
and  managers  of  the  concern.  Many  difficulties  were  met  with  in  the  early  years  of 
the  colony,  but  it  is  now  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.  For  the  past  20  years 
the  industries  carried  on — grape  raising  and  wine  making — have  given  employment 
to  over  200  laborers  daily.  The  Italians  in  this  colony  were  mainly  from  the  Italian- 
Swiss  cantons  and  from  Piedmont. 

Besides  these  colonists  at  Asti  there  are  many  other  Swiss-Italians  in  California, 
successful  as  truck  farmers,  ranchmen,  and  dairymen. 

Italians  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  on  the  sugar  plan- 
tations, from  which,  it  is  said,  they  are  driving  out  the  negroes.  They  are  mostly 
Sicilians. 

Agricultural  colonies  of  Italians  were  established  by  Sig.  A.  Mastro- Valerie,  who 
cf>ntributes  the  chapter  on  Italian  colonists  in  this  reports— one  at  Daphne,  Baldwin 
County,  Ala.,  in  1890;  the  other  at  Lamberth,  Mobile  County,  Ala.,  in  1893.  The 
•first  colony  is  quite  successful.  The  colonists  carry  on  general  and  truck  farming 
under  intensive  methods.  The  second  colony  now  consists  of  about  12  families  of 
very  prosperous  people,  engaged  in  viticulture  and  truck  farming. 

At  Sunnyside,  Ark.,  an  island  in  the  Mississippi  River,  a  colony  of  about  500  fami- 
lies, brought  directly  from  Italy — from  Romagna  and  the  Marche — was  established 
by  Mr.  Austin  Corbin  in  1895.  Mr.  Corbin  provided  everything  needed  for  the  use 
of  an  agricultural  colony — teams,  tools  and  seed,  means  of  transportation,  houses  and 
allotments  of  land  for  each  family,  etc.  Malaria,  however,  killed  off  large  numbers 
of  the  colony.  This  circumstance  and  the  death  of  Mr.  Corbin  in  1896,  which  put  an 
end  to  improvements  that  might  have  reduced  the  disease,  caused  the  abandonment 
of  the  colony.  Many  of  the  families  went  back  to  Italy,  others  went  to  South  America, 
to  Alabama,  New  Orleans,  and  to  Northern  States. 

The  remaining  families  went  to  form  the  colonies  of  Tontitown,  Ark. ;  Montebello 
and  Verdella,  Mo.,  which  are  small,  but  fairly  successful. 

Bohemians.  ^ 

The  Bohemians  are  fond  of  the  soil,  and  have  always  been  considered  a  rural  peo- 
ple, but  in  this  country  the  majority  are  found  in  cities.  This  is  due  partly  to  lack 
of  capital  to  start  on  a  farm,  partly  to  the  loneliness  of  life  on  American  farms  as  con- 
trasted with  £EU-m  life  in  Bohemia. 
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Several  attemptci  have  been  made  to  start  agricultural  colonies  of  Bohemians,  but 
all  have  failed.  Individually,  however,  Bohemian  farmers  have  done  well.  The 
most  prosperous  are  found  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin.  Some  in  Min- 
nesota and  Nebraska  have  started  cooperative  mills  and  cheese  factories.  Few  of 
the  Bohemian  farmers  came  in  as  farm  laborers;  most  of  them  brought  money  enough 
to  buy  land  at  once.  The  Bohemian  farmers  settled  mostly  in  gix>ups,  mingUng  lit- 
tle with  other  nationalities,  and  retaining  their  Bohemian  habits.  Where  they  are 
near  other  nationalities,  however,  they  Americanize  very  rapidly. 

Bohemian  fa'-mers  are  hard  workers;  their  fcirms. prosper,  and  they  grow  rich. 

Finns.* 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Finns  driven  here  in  recent  years  by  political  troubles 
and  economic  hardships  at  home  go  directly  to  the  country.  Many  are  found  in 
the  Northwest,  where  they  are  warded  as  excellent  farmers. 

They  are  going  also  to  the  South.  A  colony  of  these  i)eople  was  established  about  2 
years  ago  in  Hickman  County,  Tenn.,  which  promises  to  be  quite  successful,  and 
another  is  planned  for  South  Carolina. 

Jews.' 

The  Jews  are  not  generally  regarded  as  an  agricultural  people,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  larger  proportion  of  this  class  of  immigrants  than  of  any  other  settle  down  in 
cities. 

Not  a  little  has  been  done,  however,  in  the  way  of  agricultural  settlement  by  Jews. 

In  1880  a  group  of  these  people  from  Odessa  formed  a  communistic  agricultural  col- 
ony near  Glendale  Station,  Oregon.  They  received  some  outside  financial  aid,  and 
made  encouraging  progress,  but  finding  themselves  too  isolated,  they  disbanded. 

In  1881  a  colony  of  25  families  located  in  South  Carolina,  removing  after  a  year  to 
North  Dakota.  After  4  years  this  colony  was  disbanded.  Other  colonies  established 
at  various  points  in  the  Western  States  about  this  time  met  the  same  fate. 

In  1882  the  first  of  the  now  well-known  Jewish  colonies  in  southern  New  Jersey 
was  founded.  This  was  Alliance,  and  was  followed  by  settlements  at  Rosenhayn  and 
at  Carmel.  All  of  these  colonies  received  more  or  less  aid  from  the  start,  but  in  a 
few  years  came  to  a  crisis  in  which  they  had  to  be  helped  by  the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
fund.  With  this  assistance  they  are  still  continued,  and  are  in  a  fairly  prosperous 
condition. 

The  Baron  de  Hirsch  fund  established  in  1891  the  best  known  and  laigest  of  the 
Jewish  colonies,  Woodbine,  also  in  southern  New  Jersey.  All  possible  assistance 
was  given  to  make  this,  as  well  as  the  other  three,  purely  agricultural  colonies;  but 
the  attempt  failed.  Industrial  pursuits  had  to  be  introduced  into  all  four.  It  is  said 
that  practically  none  of  the  Jewish  farmers  in  this  region  are  gaining  their  entire 
living  from  farming. 

The  Baron  de  Himch  fund  has  also  assisted  individuals  by  giving  information 
about  farm  property  and  financial  aid  for  its  purchase.  Many  of  the  ''abandoned 
farms"  of  New  England  have  been  purchased  by  Jews  in  this  way,  and  the  farmers 
have  been  quite  successful.  Purchasers  were  seldom  new  immigrants,  but  persons 
who  had  made  some  money  in  business — ^usually  tailoring — ^in  the  city.  This  work 
has  somewhat  slackened  up  for  the  present,  owing  to  the  fact  that  business  has  been 
so  good  in  the  city  as  to  keep  persons  there  who  might  otherwise  wish  to  buy  farms. 

So  many  difficulties  have  been  found  in  the  way  of  agricultural  removal  that  plans 
of  industrial  removal  are  now  being  tried.  A  branch  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  fund, 
known  as  the  Industrial  Removal  Society,  is  finding  employment  out  of  the  city,  in 
such  occupations  as  they  can  follow,  for  Russian  and  Roumanian  Jews.     From 
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August,  1900,  to  the  spring  of  1901,  about  2,500  persons  have  been  aseipted  in  this 
way,  and  are  scattered  to  ahnof*t  every  State  in  the  Union. 

At  present  plans  are  being  made  to  induce  the  removal  of  factories  that  employ 
Hebrew  immigrants  out  of  New  York  City.  This  plan,  if  successful,  will  do  much 
to  relieve  the  congestion  there. 

In  Chicago  the  Jewish  Agriculturists'  Aid  Society  has  been,  for  the  past  13  years, 
engaged  in  establishing  poor  Jews  on  farms.  They  have  so  far  placed  76  families — 
71  in  the  Middle  West  The  society  believes  in  individualism  rather  than  the  colony 
principle. 

That  so  few  Jews,  after  all  such  efforts,  are  found  in  farming  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
an  indication  that  they  are  generally  unfit  to  carry  on  that  pursuit.  In  most  of  the 
many  cases  reported  of  Jews  giving  up  their  farms,  they  have  not  been  unsuccessful 
as  farmers;  they  have  simply  seen  an  opportunity  of  doing  even  better  in  some  other 
pursuit 

Immigration  and  Aoriculture  in  the  Separate  States. 

north  atlantic  states.* 

Maine. — There  are  said  to  be  greater  opportunities  at  present  in  this  State  for  immi- 
grants than  at  any  time  in  the  past,  in  farming,  lumbering,  and  general  manufacture. 
Swedes,  Canadian  French,  and  Finns  have  proved  the  most  effective  as  farmers  and 
farm  laborers.  The  farmers  of  this  State,  however,  do  not  generally  welcome  a 
further  influx  of  immigrants.  In  the  State  is  a  colony  of  Swedes  at  New  Sweden, 
and  one  of  Finns  at  South  Thomaston. 

New  Hampshire. — Representative  farmers  heard  from  do  not  generally  encourage 
the  incoming  of  foreign  immigrants.  Where  Swedes  and  Poles  are  employed,  how- 
ever, they  seem  to  be  liked.  Good  opportunities  in  the  many  '' abandoned  farms" 
offered  for  sale  in  this  State  are  afforded  to  foreign  immigrants  with  a  little  money 
to  purchase  land. 

Vermant, — Farmers  as  a  class  would  not  favor  the  further  influx  of  foreigners  into 
the  State.  There  are,  however,  opportunities  for  immigrants  as  farm  laborers,  as 
labor  is  very  scarce.  Many  farm  laborers  now  employed  are  Canadian  French, 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Poles,  the  last  three  in  increasing  proportions  of  late  years. 
Scandinavians  do  not  settle  down  in  colonies,  nor  do  they  seem  to  care  to  migrate  to 
the  northwest  Scandinavians  seem  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  farm  help,  but  Poles 
are  quite  satisfactory.  The  State  secretary  of  agriculture  says  that  the  French,  Irish, 
and  Norwegians,  of  the  foreigners,  make  the  best  farmers,  but  Americans  are  more 
successful  than  any. 

Massachusetts. — ^There  are  greater  opportunities  for  immigrants  than  in  past  years. 
Poles  are  numerous  as  farm  laborers  and  considered  satisfactory.  Many  French 
Canadians  are  also  employed.  Many  Portuguese  are  abandoning  fishing  and  going 
on  to  farms.    Farmers  favor  the  coming  in  of  the  better  class  of  foreigners. 

Rhode  Island. — ^Farmers  would  probably  favor  the  influx  of  foreigners,  as  they 
might  not  be  able  to  cultivate  their  farms  without  them.  Of  the  foreigners,  Swedes 
are  found  most  effective  as  farmers  and  form  laborers.  Considerable  opportunity  to 
purchase  is  given  the  immigrant  in  the  many  '^ abandoned  farms''  offered  for  sale 
at  low  prices. 

Connecticut. — ^Mostof  the  Irish  of  the  second  generation  are  farming  for  themselves 
or  have  gone  into  other  employment,  so  that  Italians,  Swedes,  and  Poles  are  coming 
in  to  perform  field  labor.  The  Swedes  and  Poles  and  better  class  of  Italians  are  satis- 
factory. Farmers  do  not  object  to  the  incoming  of  foreigners  of  the  right  sort. 
Besides  the  nationalities  above  mentioned  as  farm  laborers,  are  Danes,  Swii^,  and 
Portuguese.    Russian  Jews  are  found  in  Salem  and  in  other  towns. 
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New  York. — Irish  and  (irermanB  prevail,  of  the  foreigners,  as  farm  lahorers.  Ger- 
man and  Dutch  settlers  have  made  good  farmers  and  good  citizens,  although  some- 
what clannish.  They  are  said  to  be  more  thorough  farmers  than  the  Americans. 
Poles,  Swedes,  Russians,  and  Himgarians  are  found  in  some  counties.  Italians  are 
also  found  as  farm  laborers  and  as  farmers.  Italians  have  been  employed  in  sugar- 
beet  culture.  This  industry  in  general  affords  especially  good  opportunities  to  for- 
eign farmers  and  farm  laborers,  as  they  are  willing  to  do  the  work  required  and 
Americans  generally  are  not. 

New  Jersey. — Germans  and  Danes  are  said  to  be  the  beet  ferm  laborers.  Hungarians 
and  Italians  are  also  employed.  Foreign  farmers  are  no  more  successful  than  Amer- 
icans. Farmers  would  not  object  to  the  incoming  of  a  good  class  of  immigrants. 
Foreign  laborers  are  becoming  proprietors,  especially  near  the  cities,  where  they  go 
into  market  gardening.  There  is  considerable  opportunity  for  immigrants  who  do 
not  speak  English. 

Pennsylvania. — The  State  secretary  of  agriculture  says  that  very  few  immigrants 
come  to  take  up  land  for  agricultural  purposes  -land  is  too  dear,  but  farmers  would 
not  oppose  the  incoming  of  any  person  who  wished  to  become  a  citizen  and  buy 
land.  As  to  immigrants  going  into  farming,  however,  representative  farmers  speak 
of  foreign  farmers  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  largely  Irish  and  German,  and  a 
few  French,  Belgians,  and  Poles.  They  also  say  that  there  is  considerable  oppor- 
tunity for  immigrants  who  do  not  speak  English.  Among  farm  laborers  are  already 
many  Germans,  some  Irish  and  Swedes,  and  a  few  Welsh  and  Poles. 

NORTH   CENTRAL  STATES.* 

Ohio. — Germans  are  found  most  effective  as  farmers  and  farm  laborers,  and  their 
success  is  greater  than  that  of  the  native  born,  owing  to  greater  industry  and  fru- 
gality. Farmers  as  a  class  would  probably  favor  further  immigration,  especially  of 
Germans,  who  are  already  numerous  in  central  and  northern  counties.  Few  foreigners 
are  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Indiana.  —There  are  many  foreign  farm  laborers,  mostly  Swedes  and  Germans. 
They  have  a  tendency  to  colonize,  and  where  they  settle  the  price  of  land  advances. 
They  make  desirable  citizens.     There  is  little  ca^l  for  further  immigration,  however. 

Illinois. — Foreign  fann  laborers  through  the  central  part  of  the  State  are  mainly 
Germans,  Danes,  and  Swedes,  and  an  intelligent  class  of  people.  They  show  a  tend- 
ency to  colonize.  Germans,  French,  Danes,  Swedes,  Scotch,  and  Irish  are  found  as 
farmers  in  southwestern  and  central  counties,  and  as  laborers,  except  the  French,  in 
the  same  localities.  Germans  and  Swedes  are  liked  as  farm  laborers,  and  the  call  for 
immigrants  is  general. 

Michigan. — Opjwrtunities  for  foreign  immigrants  are  good,  as  agricultural  labor  is 
very  scarce.     Farmers  would  favor  further  immigration. 

There  are  many  colonies  of  foreigners  in  the  State.  One  in  Ottawa  and  Allegan 
counties,  of  Hollanders,  now  numbers  about  40,000.  They  were  established  in  1847, 
and  have  lyean  very  successful  as  farmers.  An  offshoot  of  this  colony  is  located  in 
and  about  Rudyard,  Chippewa  County,  and  consists  of  about  6,000  persons.  Finns, 
Danes,  and  Norwegians  are  also  located  at  Rudyard,  and  thought  well  of.  Germans 
are  scattered  over  the  State. 

There  are  also  many  French  Canadians,  especially  in  Menominee  and  Delta  coun- 
ties.   They  came  in  originally  as  lumbermen.     They  are  not  clannish. 

The  sugar-beet  industry  gives  good  opportunity  for  foreign  laborers.  Germans, 
Poles  and  Rua^ians  are  found  most  effective  as  laborers  in  the  sugar-beet  fields. 

Wisconmn.—Good  opportunities  are  offered  for  immigrants,  and  farmers  would 
favor  further  immigration  to  the  State.    Germans  and  Scandinavians  are  found 
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most  effective  as  farmers  and  farm  laborers.  Foreign  farmers,  if  German  or  Scandi- 
navian, succeed  better  than  the  native  bom,  owing  to  greater  industry  and  thrift. 

Especial  opportunities  for  immigrants  to  settle  on  farms  of  their  own  are  afforded  in 
the  "cut-over"  lands,  of  which  there  are  some  8,000,000  acres  in  the  State,  and 
which  are  to  be  had  on  favorable  terms.  One  land  company  has  been  settling  Poles 
on  such  lands  for  the  past  14  years,  selling  land  in  that  time  to  about  1,000  of  them. 
Another  land  company  is  forming  a  colony  of  Russians,  from  Odessa,  and  brings 
Germans  and  Norwegians  from  Europe  and  from  other  States  to  their  land.  Many 
private  and  railroad  land  companies  are  engtiged  in  the  work  of  getting  settlers, 
indoding  foreign  immigrants.  Two  companies  heard  from  maintain  agents  in  Euro- 
pean countries  for  the  purpose  of  securing  settlers. 

"Wisconsin  probably  contains  a  greater  variety  of  foreign  groups  than  any  Amer- 
ican State/'  ( Professor  Thwaites.)  The  principal  nationalities  colonized  here  rank 
in  numbers  as  follows:  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Irish,  British,  Canadians,  Bohe- 
mians, and  Dutch.  There  are,  besides,  Belgians,  Poles  (many),  Italians,  Russians 
(Slavs  and  Hebrews,  mostly  in  Milwaukee),  Swiss  (very  prosperous),  Finns,  and 
Austrians.  Many  of  these  foreign  groups  occupy  entire  townships  and  control 
within  them  all  political,  educational,  and  religious  affairs.  In  considerable  dis- 
tricts, especially  among  Germans  and  Welsh,  English  is  seldom  spoken,  and  public 
schools  are  conducted  in  the  foreign  tongue.  But  as  a  rule  the  foreign-born  people 
of  the  States  desire  to  become  Americanized.  The  second  generation  invariably 
drops  foreign  customs  and  habits. 

Minneaota. — ^There  are  generally  good  opportunities  for  immigrants  in  this  State. 
Scandinavians,  Germans,  Poles,  Bohemians,  English,  Irish,  and  Canadians  are  found 
as  farmers  and  farm  laborers.  Germans,  Scandinavians,  and  Canadians  are  pre- 
ferred. Foreigners  are  found  in  colonies  and  also  scattered.  A  railway  company 
with  land  to  dispose  of  states  that  their  customers  have  been  mostly  Scandinavians, 
Finns,  and  Poles. 

Iowa, — ^There  are  good  opportunities  for  immigrants,  but  farmers  as  a  class  would 
oppose  a  further  influx  of  foreigners.  Germans  are  found  most  effective  as  farmers 
and  farm  laborers,  but  the  success  of  foreign  farmers  is  no  greater  than  that  of  the 
native  bom.  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh,  Grermans,  Dutch,  Bohemians,  Poles, 
Slovaks,  and  Belgians  are  found  as  farmers  and  farm  laborers. 

Mugouri. — Returns  received  from  representative  farmers  in  13  counties  of  the  State 
show  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  opportunity  for  immigrants.  Foreign  farmers — Ger- 
mans, Irish,  Scandinavians,  and  French — are  found  in  every  county.  They  seem  to 
be  more  frequent  than  foreign  laborers. 

Xorlh  Dakota. — Population  in  this  State  is  stLU  very  sparse)  affording  good  oppoi> 
tunity  for  new  settlers.  Farmers  would  decidedly  favor  the  incoming  of  foreign 
immigrants.  Germans,  Scandinavians,  German-Russians,  Austrians,  Dutch,  Bel- 
gians, Bohemians,  Poles,  Irish,  Canadians,  English,  Scotch,  French,  and  Icelanders 
are  found  here  as  farmers  and  farm  laborers. 

South  Dakota. — ^There  is  abundant  room  here  for  immigrants,  and  farmers  favor 
their  coming  to  the  eastern  farming  counties.  There  are  also  opportunities  for  them 
in  the  western  stock-raising  counties.  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Russians,  Bohe- 
mians, Belgians,  Dutch,  Finns,  Irish,  and  Scotch  are  found  as  farmers  and  farm 
laborers. 

Karuas. — ^Foreign  farmers  and  farm  laborers  are  found  throughout  the  State. 
Germans  are  most  prevalent,  closely  followed  by  Swedes.  There  are  also  some  Danes. 
Russians  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  State  and  are  prosperous.  They  are  not 
Hebrews.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  has  land  for  sale  in  the  State,  and  the  land 
commissioner  of  the  road  says  that  a  large  proportion  of  their  sales  have  been  to 
fordgnere,  particularly  to  English,  Swedes,  Germans,  and  Russians. 
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Nebraska, — ^There  are  good  opportunities  for  immigrants,  and  farmers  would  make 
them  welcome.  The  nationalities  found  most  effective  in  farming  are  Grermans, 
Bohemians,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Danes.  The  success  of  foreign  fanners,  as  a 
rule,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  native  bom,  owing  to  their  lower  standard  of  life  and 
greater  thrift.  The  State  encourages  immigration  through  publication  of  information 
r^arding  the  resources  of  the  State.  Besides  the  nationalities  above  mentioned, 
English,  Irish,  Scotch,  Russian,  and  French  farmers  and  laborers  are  found.  For- 
eign farmlBrs  have  been,  as  a  rule,  very  prosperous.  The  land  commissioner  of  the 
Burlington  road,  which  has  land  to  sell  in  the  State,  says  that  the  class  of  immi- 
grants arriving  of  late  years  are  not  profitable  customers.  The  road  now  prefers  to 
get  renters  or  other  people  who  want  cheaper  land  from  other  States. 

The  sugar-beet  industry  is  opening  up  opportunities  for  immigrants.  One  large 
corporation  is  making  special  efforts  to  get  farm  laborers  either  from  rural  districts 
or  from  cities.  Russians,  although  backward,  ignorant,  and  under  the  control  of 
leaders,  are  much  sought  after,  as  the  best  of  them  are  quite  satisfactory,  and  all 
know  something  already  of  beet  culture.  Men  with  lai^  families  are  so  greatly 
desired  that  the  company  above  mentioned  refuses  employment  to  those  with  small 
families.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  laborers  on  the  farm  of  the  company  are  native 
bom;  the  rest  are  Bohemians,  Germans,  Russians,  Scandinavians,  Irish,  English, 
and  Canadians.     Probably  Germans  are  preferred. 

SOUTHERN  OTATES.^ 

In  these  States  the  enforced  change  from  a  system  of  agriculture  based  on  slave 
labor  is  resulting  in:  (1)  A  decline  of  old  kinds  of  farming;  (2)  a  growth  of  manu- 
facturing interests;  (3)  a  beginning  of  new  forms  of  agriculture  and  a  demand  for 
farmers  and  farm  laborers'  able  to  carry  these  on.  Extensive  farming  of  staple  crops 
by  the  aid  of  cheap  labor  m  growing  less  profitable.  Negro  labor  has  deteriorated 
since  the  war.  "Cropping"  and  renting,  the  usual  methods  of  arranging  for  the 
working  of  the  land,  are  bad  for  the  land,  wasting  its  fertility  and  not  securing  the 
best  yield  from  a  given  area.  These  methods  are  in  vogue,  partly  on  account  of  the 
necessities  of  planters,  partly  from  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  negro,  who  does 
not  care  to  be  bound  down  to  continuous  daily  work  as  he  would  be  under  a  wage 
system. 

A  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  proposed  in  diversified  or  intensive  farming. 
For  this  sort  of  farming  the  negro  is  generally  considered  unsuitable.  The  prevalence 
of  negro  labor  is  at  once  an  inducement  to  go  into  diversified  farming  as  a  relief  from 
cotton  farming,  which  depends  upon  the  negro,  and  a  drawback  to  making  the 
change  as  ''the  laborer  must  be  worked  some  way,  and  cotton  is  all  that  they  know 
how  to  make." 

Diversified  and  intensive  farming  will,  however,  gain  ground  in  the  South,  as 
the  advantages  offered  by  these  forms  of  culture  are  better  known.  Such  farming 
will  restore  fertility,  reduce  the  labor  cost  of  crops  by  the  use  of  machinery,  and 
help  out  cotton  farming  itself  by  supplying  the  general  needs  of  the  plaptation.  Such 
farming,  too,  is  more  and  more  in  demand  with  the  growth  of  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  the  South,  which  afford  a  better  market  at  home,  and  with  the  improvement 
of  transportation  facilities  which  bring  the  markets  of  the  North  nearer.  These 
circumstances  are  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  introduction  of  European  farmers  and 
farm  laborers  with  their  special  skill  at  intensive  and  diversified  farming. 

Ddaware. — Farm  laborers  here  are  mostly  negroes,  but  Irish,  Germans,  Swedes, 
and  Poles  are  also  found.  Germans,  Swedes,  and  Poles  are  liked.  Grermans,  English, 
and  Canadians  are  found  as  independent  farmers.  Many  of  the  Germans  began  as 
farm  laborers.  There  are  said  to  be  good  opportunities  for  newly  arrived  immigrants 
who  do  not  speak  English. 
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Maryland.^— A  State  bureau  of  immigration,  established  in  1896,  is  at  work  to  bring 
settlers  to  the  State.  Dutch  and  Germans  are  especially  desired.  As  a  result  of  their 
work  many  &milies  of  Germans,  Dutch,  and  Swedes  have  been  settled  in  the  State. 
Up  to  November,  1899,  from  400  to  500  families  had  settled  in  the  State  and  bought 
over  25,000  acres  of  land.  Most  of  the  foreign  settlers  have  come  from  the  Western 
States.  For  the  year  ending  April  30, 1901, 249  immigrants  came  to  the  State  through 
the  State  board  of  immigration,  and  bought  4,577  acres  of  land.  Ninety-six  were 
from  the  United  States  or  Canada,  74  from  Germany,  12  from  the  Netherlands,  23 
from  Switzerland,  41  from  Austria-Hungary,  1  from  Denmark,  and  2  from  South 
Africa. 

Mrffinia, — ^There  are  good  opportunities  for  immigrants  in  this  State;  farmers 
gladly  welcome  them.  Germans  are  found  to  be  the  best  farmers.  They  are  espe- 
cially successful  in  the  use  of  intensive  methods.  Farmers  from  the  Blue  Bidge 
r^on  only  were  heard  from  in  response  to  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  farmers  in 
all  parts  of  the  State.  In  this  region  practically  no  foreigners  are  found,  but  some 
dissatisfaction  with  negro  labor  is  expressed,  and  one  farmer  heard  from  thought 
that  Crermans  would  probably  suit  better. 

West  Virginia. — In  all  of  the  counties  heard  from  (too  few  and  scattering  to  repre- 
sent the  State  as  a  whole)  there  are  almost  no  foreign  farmers  or  farm  laborers,  no 
desire  is  expressed  for  their  coming,  and  there  are  said  to  be  no  opportunities  for 
English-sp^iking  immigrants. 

North  Carolina. — ^There  has  been  but  little  foreign  immigration  to  this  State,  but 
there  are  growing  opportunities  for  foreign  immigrants  on  farms  deprived  of  native 
labor  by  the  cotton  mills  and  other  manufactories.  Farmers  as  a  class  would  wel- 
come forei^  farmers  who  came  to  buy  homes. 

The  State  encourages  immigration  through  the  agency  of  a  special  subdepartment 
of  the  State  department  of  agriculture.  This  department  wishes  only  such  i mmigranta 
as  have  money  to  invest  in  land.  They  are  especially  desirous  of  attracting  the  small 
German  farmers  who  usually  go  to  the  Northwest,  and  to  this  end  distribute  descrip- 
tions of  the  country,  etc.,  in  the  German  language  in  Germany. 

There  is  now  a  German  colony  of  about  25  persons  at  Ridgeway,  established  17 
years  ago  and  very  successful,  and  also  a  Waldensian  colony  at  Valdese  of  about  40 
families  (250  persons)  from  the  Italian  Alps,  established  7  years  ago. 

South  Carolina. — From  reports  of  representative  farmers  there  appear  to  be  prac- 
tically no  foreign  farmers  or  farm  laborers  in  the  State.  Laborers  are  exclusively 
negroes  and  poor  whites.  Some  dissatisfaction  with  negro  labor  is  expressed,  and 
truck  and  dairy  farming  is  coming  into  greater  prominence,  so  that  foreign  labor 
may  before  long  find  some  opportunity  in  the  State. 

Georgia. — ^There  are  good  opportunities  to  buy  so-called  worn-out  lands,  which 
can  be  restored  by  careful  cultivation  at  the  hands  of  thrifty  foreign  purchasers  who 
are  fomiliar  with  intensive  methods.  There  are  a  few  foreign  farmers  and  farm 
laborers  already  in  the  State — English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Dutch,  and  Germans.  The 
Central  of  Georgia  Railway  is  encouraging  the  better  element  of  foreign  immigrants 
to  locate  in  their  territory.    They  especially  desire  Germans  and  Swedes. 

Florida. — Some  foreign  farmers  and  farm  laborers  have  found  their  way  to  this 

State.     Italians  have  come  in  to  engage  in  orange  culture.     English,  Scotch  Irish, 

Germans,  Swedes,  Russians,  French,  and  Spanish  are  found  as  independent  farmers, 

and  English,  Germans,  and  Swedes  as  farm  laborers.     Germans  and  Swedes  are  liked. 

Kentucky. — ^Farmers  favor  the  influx  of  the  right  kind  of  foreigners  into  the  State. 

Foreign  farmers  on  the  whole  are  more  successful  than  the  natives,  owing  to  skill  in 

intensive  methods.    Germans  are  found  most  effective  as  farmers  and  farm  laborers, 

espcdally  in  market  gardening.     The  Grermans  come  as  individuals,  not  in  colonies. 

There  is  a  Swiss  colony  at  Bemstadt  doing  well  after  12  years  of  settlement.    There 

are,  on  the  whole,  few  foreign  farmers  and  farm  laborers  in  the  State. 
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Tennessee,— The  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railway  is  interested  in  gettinj?  settlers 
into  the  State,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  Grermans  to  engage  in  fruit  and  v^etable 
culture  for  the  Northern  markets.  There  is  a  Swiss  colony  at  Hohenwald  and 
another  at  Belvidere,  accounted  very  good  fanners.  Most  of  them  came  from  the 
Northwest.  A  colony  of  Finns  in  Hickman  County  and  colonies  of  Italians  have 
already,  been  noted. 

Alc^ma, — Within  the  last  few  years  Scandinavians  and  other  northern  Europeans 
have  shown  a  disposition  to  locate  south  of  the  Termessee  River.  These  are  mostly 
such  as  have  been  in  the  United  States  for  some  years.  A  Scandinavian  settlement 
has  been  started  at  Thorsby,  and  a  large  and  prosperous  colony  of  Germans  is  found 
at  Cullman.     Italian  settlers  have  already  been  noted. 

Mississippi. — Quite  a  number  of  foreign  farmers  are  found  in  the  State.  These  are 
mainly  Germans  and  Swedes,  with  a  few  Irish.  Farm  labor  is  exclusively  n^ro 
labor,  and  this  seems  fairly  acceptable,  but  some  desire  is  expressed  for  Germans 
and  Swedes.  Six  out  of  15  farmers  heard  from  consider  that  there  are  good  oppor- 
tunities for  non-English  speaking  immigrants  in  their  neighborhoods.  A  few  Italians 
were  engaged  in  cotton  farming  in  Delta  County  as  renters.  They  soon  left  off,  how- 
ever, having  made  enough  money  to  engage  in  some  other  more  profitable  line  of 
business. 

Louisiana. — There  are  better  opportunities  for  immigrants  at  present  than  a  few 
years  ago,  and  farmers  as  a  class  do  not  oppose  the  infiux  of  honest  and  industrious 
foreigners.  Of  the.  foreign  farmers,  Swedes,  Germans,  and  Dutch  are  found  to  be 
the  best.  The  foreign  farmers,  after  they  become  familiar  with  the  soil,  crops,  etc., 
are  as  successful  as  the  native  bom.  The  State  encourages  inmiigration  to  the  State 
by  means  of  a  State  immigration  department  in  connection  with  the  bureau  of  agri- 
culture. There  are  as  yet  only  a  few  foreign  farmers  in  the  State — Germans,  Irish, 
Swedes,  and  Italians.     Italians  are  found  as  laborers  on  large  sugar  plantations. 

Texas. — Representative  farmers  from  the  Brazos  River  region  say  that  chances  for 
foreign  inmiigrants  are  good.  No  foreign  farm  laborers  are  reported  from  these 
counties,  but  foreign  farmers  are  found.  These  are  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Bohe- 
mians, Poles,  and  Italians.  The  Southern  Pacific  and  Houston  and  Texas  Railways 
m^ntain  joint  agencies  in  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  London,  and  Liverpool, 
to  secure  foreign  settlers  on  their  lands.  Their  commissioner  speaks  of  a  German 
colony  in  the  State,  near  New  Braunfels,  and  a  Scandinavian  colony  in  Travis  and 
Williamson  counties  which  have  been  remarkably  successful.  Other  railways  main- 
tain immigration  and  land  agencies,  but  reach  only  those  foreigners  who  have  already 
settled  in  the  United  States.  Bohemian  and  Italian  settlers  in  the  State  have  been 
referred  to  above  in  the  separate  accounts  of  these  peoples. 

Arkansas. — There  are  capital  opportunities  for  immigrants,  and  farmers  favor  their 
incoming.  Germans  are  the  most  effective  farmers,  surpassing  the  native  bom, 
owing  to  their  use  of  intensive  methods.  Many  colonies  of  German  farmers  have 
been  established  here.  A  Hungarian  colony,  which  afterwards  removed,  was  estab- 
lished near  Searcy.  In  Arkansas  County  a  colony  of  Slovaks  is  said  to  be  located. 
Another  colony  of  Slovaks  was  established  near  Little  Rock,  but  failed;  only  about 
60  families  remaining. 

The  State  encourages  immigration  through  its  department  of  mines,  manufactures, 
and  agriculture. 

WESTERN   STATES.* 

General. — ^There  is  not  much  European  immigration  direct  to  the  Pacific  coast,  on 
account  of  the  distance  and  expense.  Railway  land  agencies  have  not  tried  to  secure 
foreign  settlers,  especially,  but  some  foreign  colonies  have  settled  along  their  lines. 
The  Northern  Pacific  colonized  some  Hollanders  in  the  Gallatin  Valley  in  Montana, 
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and  the  Yakima  Valley  in  Washington.  These  were  principally  persons  who  were 
already  located  in  other  States,  principally  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  South  Dakota. 

Afontana. — There  are  some  openings  for  non-English  speaking  immigrants,  and 
many  foreign  farmers  and  farm  laborers  are  already  fomid  in  the  State.  These  are 
Germans,  Scandinavians,  British,  Irish,  Canadians,  French,  Austrians,  and  Italians. 

Colorado. — ^There  are  better  opportmiities  for  immigrants  than  ever  before. 
Farmers  do  not  oppose  the  influx  of  foreigners.  As  general  farmers  or  farm  laborers 
Germans  are  more  effective.  For  truck  gardening  Italians  seem  to  take  the  lead. 
Foreign  farmers,  by  their  thrift,  economy,  and  use  of  intensive  methods,  succeed  in 
many  caj^es  where  the  native  bom  fail. 

The  beet-sugar  industry  affords  good  openings  for  immigrants,  the  large  companies 
being  especially  desirous  of  securing  foreigners  to  raise  the  beets. 

Arizmia. — Representative  farmers  from  3  counties  are  divided  as  t*)  opportunities 
for  immigrants  in  the  State.  In  none  of  the  3  counties  were  foreign  laborers  spoken 
of.  There  were  said  to  be  many  Scandinavian  farmers,  some  quite  wealthy,  in  Mari- 
ctipa  County,  and  in  Yuma  a  few  German  farmers. 

LHak. — Farming  is  mostly  on  small  farms,  worked  by  owners  and  their  families. 
Many  of  these  small  farmers  are  foreigners — English,  Grerman,  Scandinavian,  Swiss, 
and  Dutch.  There  are  also  Home  farm  laborers  of  these  nationalities.  Italian  truck 
farmers  are  found  near  Salt  Lake  City.  There  are  said  to  be  no  chances  for  non- 
English  speaking  immigrants. 

WaMngtan, — There  are  many  foreign  farmers  and  farm  laborers  in  this  State. 
These  are  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Finns,  German-Russians, 
Italians,  and  French.     There  are  excellent  chances  for  newly  arrived  immigrants. 

Oregon. — Representative  farmers  report  good  chances  for  immigrants.  Many  for- 
eign farmers  have  settled  here.  Most  of  them  are  Germans.  There  are  also  Scandi- 
na\'ians,  Swiss,  Dutch,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  Many  of  them  started  as  poor 
men. 

CuUfoTfda. — Representative  farmers  from  9  counties  speak  of  Germans,  Swedes, 
Danes,  English,  Scotch,  and  Svass  as  farmers.  There  are  also  Mexicans  and  many 
Portuguese.  Italians  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  as  before  noted.  Fur- 
ther immigration  of  foreigners  is  not  generally  encouraged. 

IMMIGRATION  LEGISLATION.* 

The  Federal  legislation  restricting  immigration  is  a  series  of  acts  added  one  to 
another  during  the  past  25  years,  and,  since  portions  of  the  earlier  laws  without 
being  repealed  were  given  a  new  congtruction  by  later  laws,  the  result  is  a  system 
ambiguous  and  conflicting  at  many  points.  Not  only  are  the  laws  conflicting  in  their 
terms,  but  also  they  have  grown  out  of  conflicting  views  as  to  the  principles  and 
objects  to  be  attained.  The  earlier  laws,  those  of  1875  and  1882,  were  designed  to 
exclude  the  vicious,  the  criminals,  and  the  paupers,  those  who  could  not  or  would 
not  support  themselves.  The  later  laws,  the  anti-contract  lal)or  laws  of  1885,  1887, 
and  1888,  sought  to  exclude  those  who  had  the  ability  and  forethought  to  provide 
means  of  supporting  themselves,  namely,  a  definite  contract  for  work  in  this  country. 
The  earlier  laws  excluded  the  worst;  the  later  laws  often  exclude  the  best,  though 
they  have  also  another  important  bearing.  The  consequence  is  that  both  the 
immigrant  and  the  inspector  must  summon  all  their  ingenuity  to  steer  between  the 
two  extremes.  If  an  immigrant  is  sound  in  bo<ly  and  mind,  and  therefore  able  to 
i'ompete  with  American  workmen,  he  is  admitted,  but  if  he  has  the  certain  pro8i>ect 
of  competing  with  American  workmen  a'H  shown  in  the  possession  of  a  contract,  they 
exclude  him.  On  the  face  of  the  law,  the  contradiction  seems  inexplicable.  But  an 
examination  of  the  principles  underlying  the  two  phases  of  the  law  explains  the  con- 
tradiction. *  On  the  one  side  it  is  sought  to  protect  the  American  public  generally  by 
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excluding  those  clafises  who  threaten  the  property  or  lives  or  moraJs  of  the  people, 
and  whose  presence  increases  the  expenses  of  Government  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  sought  to  protect  a  single  class  of  the  community — the  working  class.  In  this 
respect  the  alien  contract  labor  law  is  analogous  to  the  protective  tariff,  whereby  it 
is  intended,  by  protecting  one  class  of  the  community  against  the  cheap  manufactures 
of  foreign  countries,  to  promote  industry  and  indirectly  to  benefit  the  entire  com- 
munity. The  object  of  the  contract  labor  law  is,  through  protecting  a  single  clsi^j 
the  largest  class  in  the  community,  to  raise  the  standards  of  living  and  benefit  the 
whole  community.  But  the  analogy  is  not  precise,  since  the  immigration  laws 
impose  no  general  restrictive  head  tax  but  are  limited  only  to  one  class  of  immi- 
grants, namely,  those  who  come  under  that  kind  of  special  inducement  and  solicita- 
tion involved  in  a  contract  to  work  in  this  country.  Moreover,  employers  have 
sometimes  made  it  a  practice  to  import  large  bodies  of  men,  often  mere  unskilled 
laborers,  for  the  purpose  of  combating  labor  organizations  or  of  breakmg  a  strike. 
These  forms  of  inducement  are  especially  characteristic  of  the  earher  immigration 
from  a  given  country,  preceding  such  time  as  the  workingmen  of  that  country  have 
learned  to  look  upon  immigration  as  a  means  of  improving  their  industrial  condition. 
After  inmaigration  reaches  the  magnitude  of  a  flood,  and  foreigners  are  thenceforth 
attracted  by  letters  and  prepaid  tickets  of  their  friends  already  here,  the  earlier  pro- 
tection of  the  alien  contract  labor  law  loses  much  of  its  efficacy,  and  additional 
restrictions  more  analogous  to  a  protective  tariff  find  favor.  In  the  case  of  the 
Chinese,  the  protective  theory  has  been  carried  to  its  extreme  limit,  and  >vorking- 
men  of  this  race  are  absolutely  prohibited  from  stopping  in  this  country.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  Europeans,  foreign  competition  has  not  been  considered  so  menacing. 
The  great  majority  up  until  quite  a  recent  period  came  from  countries  related  to  the 
people  already  hero  in  race,  language,  literaturo,  religion,  and  ropresentative  gov- 
ernment. Any  restriction  against  immigrants  from  these  countries  must  be  a  specific 
protection  against  a  definite  rocognized  evil.  This  evil  appeared  at  first  chiefly  in 
the  artificial  immigration  induced  by  employers  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  labor 
organizations.  Immigrants  who  came  on  their  own  initiative  or  on  the  ropresenta- 
tion  of  friends  and  relatives  are^especially  exempt.  This  difference  in  the  treatment 
of  the  Chinese  and  the  European  immigrant,  however,  loses  its  force  in  proportion 
as  European  immigration  extends  its  recruiting  area  more  and  more  toward  the 
Orient,  as  it  has  done  in  recent  years.  The  question  now  uppermost  is  that  of  the 
direct  restriction  of  inmiigrants  who  are  considered  undesirable  on  general  economic 
and  social  grounds  and  not  merely  on  the  ground  of  contract  labor. 

In  addition  to  these  new  characteristics  of  immigration  itself,  which  render  the 
principle  of  the  alien  contract  labor  law  relatively  less  important,  the  law  does  not 
accomplish  the  results  originally  expected  by  its  advocates,  and  the  successive  inter- 
pretations of  the  courts,  coupled  with  an  administration  at  some  points  less  strict 
and  a  growing  acquaintance  with  its  loopholes  on  the  part  of  the  inmiigrants  them- 
selves, have  rendered  the  law  practically  a  nullity. 

This  appears  plainly  in  a  review  of  the  legislation  itself  as  affected  by  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  and  by  an  examination  of  the  practices  of  the  inspectors  and  the  admin- 
istrative authorities. 

The  alien  contract  labor  law,  as  originally  enacted  in  1885,  applied  only  to  the 
importer  of  contract  laborers  and  not  to  the  immigrant.  This  defect  was  partially 
corrected  in  1887  by  a  clause  which  commanded  the  officers  to  send  back  to  the 
nation  to  which  they  belong  all  contract  laborers.  In  so  far  as  the  law  has  been 
effective  it  has  been  due  mainly  to  the  latter  clause.  There  have  been  very  few  cases 
in  which  the  importer  was  fined,  but  there  have  been  over  8,000  contract  laborers,  or 
those  deemed  to  be  such,  sent  back  by  the  contract  labor  inspectors.  The  reasons 
for  the  difference  are  plain.  The  conviction  of  the  importer  depends  upon  a  prose- 
cution in  court,  but  the  deportation  of  an  immigrant  turns  upon  the  views  of  admin- 
istrative authorities  who  are  not  strictly  lx>und  by  the  letter  of  the  law.    This  feature 
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was  definitely  provided  for  by  the  law  of  1894  which  makes  the  decision  of  the  immi- 
gration oflBcere,  if  adverse  to  the  admission  of  an  alien  of  the  excluded  classes,  final, 
with  an  appeal  only  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  not  to  the  courta 

There  are  therefore  two  broad  divisions  in  the  application  of  the  alien  contract  labor 
law:  First,  the  interpretation  placed  upon  the  law  by  the  courts,  affecting  mainly  the 
importer;  second,  the  administration  of  the  law  by  the*  Treasury  Department,  affect- 
ing mainly  the  exclusion  of  contract  laborers. 

In  the  prosecution  of  importers  very  few  judgments  have  been  secured.  The  courts 
hold  the  law  to  be  highly  penal,  since  it  provides  a  fine  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
importer,  and  on  this  account  he  is  given  the  benefit  of  every  doubt.  With  this  in 
view  the  courts  hold  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  law  in  defining  a  contract,  but  hold  to 
the  so-called  spirit  of  the  law  in  exempting  from  its  penalties  all  those  laborers  who 
could  not  be  shown  to  be  specifically  and  unquestionably  excluded  by  its  terms  from 
the  country.  In  other  words,  if  the  contract  reveals  any  flaw  whatever  the  importer 
is  released,  and  if  an  imported  laborer  can  possibly  be  admitted  the  importer  is  also 
released. 

The  strict  interpretation  in  the  case  of  the  contract  is  shown  in  the  holding  of  the 
courts  that  in  order  to  convict  the  importer  the  contract  must  have  the  following 
elements: 

1.  It  mu?t  designate  the  time  during  which  emplojrment  is  to  continue  and  the  rate 
of  wages  to  be  paid.  This  practically  exempts  in  nearly  every  case  the  importer, 
since  a  labor  contract  seldom  specifies  the  duration  of  employment,  and  even  often 
the  amount  of  wages  is  left  indefinite. 

2.  The  importer  can  not  be  convicted  unless  the  contract  is  completed.  This  com- 
pletion requires  the  actual  migration  of  the  laborer  to  the  United  States  and  his  land- 
ing upon  American  soil.  Now  the  law  in  another  place  requires  the  immigration 
officials  to  deport  before  landing  all  aliens  coming  under  a  labor  contract.  Therefore 
they  are  required  not  only  to  send  back  their  only  ^witness  to  the  contract,  but  also 
to  prevent  the  completion  of  the  illegal  contract  itself. 

3.  The  importer  can  not  be  convicted  for  encouraging  or  soliciting  immigration,  or 
prepaying  the  passage  of  the  immigrant  unless  when  he  did  so  he  knew  the  existence 
of  the  illegal  contract. 

Taking  these  three  strict  interpretations  into  consideration,  the  immigration  officials 
and  the  district  attorneys  have  been  able  in  only  an  insignificant  number  of  cases  to 
secure  conviction  of  the  importer.  Conviction,  however,  is  sometimes  secured  under 
another  clause  which  prohibits  advertisements  published  in  a  foreign  country  prom- 
ii>ing  employment  to  aliens  when  they  come  to  the  United  States.  In  this  case  actual 
immigration  need  not  take  place,  and  the  proof  of  a  contract  is  not  required  in  order 
to  convict  the  importer.  The  advertisement  is  looked  upon  simply  as  a  form  of 
solicitation  and  is  punished  as  such.  This,  however,  is  the  only  form  of  solicitation 
for  whose  punishment  the  law  provides. 

The  foregoing  statement  shows  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  courts  as  applied  to 
a  contract.  The  following  shows  the  liberal  interpretation  as  applied  to  the  exempted 
classes  of  laborers — ^that  is,  those  classes  with  whom  the  importer  may  contract  for 
employment  without  laying  himself  liable  to  the  violation  of  the  law. 

The  general  law  applies  in  terms  only  to  ''alien  immigrants,"  and  the  courts  have 
distinguished,  on  the  one  hand,  aliens  who  are  immigrants  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
aliens  who  are  only  temporary  visitors  and  aliens  who  are  residents.  It  has  been 
held  that  all  persons  who  come  across  the  border  from  Canada  to  perform  daily  labor 
and  return  at  night,  even  though  they  be  under  contract,  do  not  furnish  ground  for 
the  conviction  of  the  importer,  since  they  are  not  immigrants,  because  they  do  not 
come  here  intending  to  acquire  permanent  or  temporary  home. 

Also  it  has  been  held  that  aliens  who  have  once  been  in  the  country  have  thereby 
become  residents,  even  though  unnaturalized,  and  when,  having  returned  to  their 
own  land,  they  enter  the  United  States  a  second  time,  they  are  no  longer  ''alien 
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immigrantB,"  but  they  are  alien  residents.  Thus  the  importer  who  brings  in  the 
alien  residents  under  contract  is  not  liable  to  penalty.  Congress  amended  the  law 
in  1894  so  as  to  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  final  authority  in  deporting  aliens 
whether  they  were  immigrants  or  residents,  but  this  does  not  apply  to  a  prosecution 
of  an  importer,  who  may  continue  to  import  aliens  under  contract,  provided  they 
formerly  resided  in  this  country. 

There  are  certain  classes  of  aliens  who  are  immigrants  who  may  be  admitted,  even 
though  they  come  under  contract.  These  are  personal  or  domestic  servants,  includ- 
ing coachmen,  but  not  including  farm  hands  or  dairymen.  There  are  also  relatives 
or  friends  of  persons  in  this  country  who  have  been  assisted  by  the  latter  to  come. 
When  it  is  considered  that  65  per  cent  of  the  immigrants  come  on  tickets  that  have 
been  bought  or  paid  for  in  this  country  it  will  be  seen  that  this  exemption  is  a 
large  one,  and,  moreover,  it  is  the  principal  means  by  which,  at  the  present  time, 
employers  desiring  to  import  laborers  secure  their  immigration.  They  simply  speak 
to  their  friends,  advising  them  of  the  opportunities  for  emplo3rment,  and  the  latter 
attend  to  the  correspondence  and  solicitation  necessary  to  bring  the  foreigner  to 
these  shores.  This  exemption,  however,  does  not  permit  an  immigrant  to  come  if 
he  belongs  to  one  of  the  excluded  classes,  or  if  he  can  be  shown  to  be  under  con- 
tract In  other  words,  when  an  immigrant  comes  with  his  own  money  the  burden 
is  on  the  Government  to  show  that  he  belongs  to  the  excluded  classes,  but  when  he 
comes  assisted  by  a  relative  or  friend  the  burden  is  on  the  immigrant  to  prove  that 
he  Is  not  of  the  excluded  classes. 

The  act  of  1885,  through  an  oversight,  had  not  specifically  exempted  from  its  pro- 
hibition ministers  and  college  professors.  When,  therefore,  the  corporation  of 
Trinity  Church  in  1888  engaged  a  minister  in  England  to  come  here  and  take  chaise 
of  its  church  as  a  pastor,  a  suit  was  brought  in  a  Federal  court  chaining  violation  of 
the  alien  contract-labor  law.  Judge  Wallace,  of  the  lower  court,  maintained  that 
Congress  had  prohibited  the  importation  of  all  aliens  under  contract  to  perform,  not 
only  labor,  but  any  service  of  any  kind;  but  that  Congress  had  made  certain  specific 
exceptions,  such  as  actors,  lecturers,  artists,  and  so  on.  Therefore  the  law  applied 
to  all  kinds  of  service  not  specifically  exempted.  Now,  there  was  no  specific  exemp- 
tion of  ministers.  Consequently  the  law  applied  to  ministers,  and  their  importation 
under  contract  is  a  violation  of  the  law.  He  surmised  that  this  was  an  oversight  in 
the  enactment  of  the  law,  but  he  held  that  the  courts  are  not  at  liberty  to  go  outside 
of  the  language  of  a  statute  to  search  for  a  meaning  which  it  does  not  reasonably  bear. 
When  this  case  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  niling  of 
Judge  Wallace  was  overthrown,  and  the  Supreme  Court  maintained  the  right  of  the 
courts  to  inquire  into  the  debates  of  Congress,  the  reports  of  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees, in  order  to  ascertain  the  intention  of  the  lawmakers.  In  doing  this  the 
court  inferred  that  Congress  intended  to  exclude  only  those  whose  labor  or  serv^ice 
s  manual  in  character,  and  that  all  other  classes  could  be  admitted  even  under  con- 
tract without  imposing  a  penalty  upon  the  importer. 

The  decision  in  the  Trinity  case  furnished  a  precedent  for  exemptions  on  the  part 
of  the  lower  courts,  which  grew  wider  and  wider  year  by  year,  until  by  a  decision  in 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  the  seventh  circuit  in  1899  not  only  were  professional 
classes  exempted  from  the  prohibition  of  the  law,  but  even  all  skilled  labor.  It  was 
held  in  this  decision  that  the  ''law  does  not  exclude  such  professional  classes  as 
surgeons  and  physicians  or  such  skilled  occupations  as  those  of  engineer,  bookkeeper, 
stenographer,  typewriter,  clerk,  saleswoman,  draper,  or  window  dresser;"  indeed, 
that  ''Congress  never  intended  to  include  in  the  act  skilled  labor  of  any  kind;'*  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  merely  to  "stay  the  influx  of  cheap,  unskilled  manual 
labor,"  and  to  shut  out  "only  the  cheaper,  grosser  sort  of  unskilled  and  unhoused 
manual  labor."  This  decision  of  the  appellate  court,  accepted  as  it  has  been  by 
other  courts  and  by  the  administrative  authorities,  has  reduced  the  law  to  such  a 
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point  that  it  is  no  longer  a  practical  means  of  restricting  immigration.  The  cheap 
labor  from  eastern  and  southern  Europe  does  not  come  under  contract,  and  so  evades 
the  law,  while  skilled  laborers,  who  naturally  would  be  more  likely  to  enter  into 
contracts,  are  by  this  decision  exempted  from  the  law. 

Turning  to  the  second  aspect  of  the  alien  contract  labor  law,  the  deportation  of 
immigrants,  we  find  the  conditions  entirely  different  from  those  which  pertain  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  importer.  By  an  amendment  to  the  law  adopted  in  1894,  the 
decisions  of  the  inspectors,  upon  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  are  final  in 
the  case  of  all  aliens,  whether  immigrants  or  former  residents.  There  is  no  appeal 
to  the  courts.  The  courts  will  refuse  to  interfere  on  habeas  corpus,  even  when  they 
see  that  what  they  consider  serious  injustice  is  being  done;  they  affirm  that  the  statute 
does  not  require  inspectors  even  to  take  testimony,  and  that  they  can  exclude  an 
immigrant  on  whatever  inspection  and  examination  they  choose  to  undertake.  Of 
course  the  decision  of  the  inspectors  and  the  Secretary  is  not  binding  upon  the  court 
ID  the  prosecution  of  the  importer. 

Such  being  the  lai^  discretion  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  law  in  respect  to  the  exclusion  of  obnoxious  immigrants  depends 
partly  upon  the  opinions  and  convictions  of  the  official,  and  partly  upon  the  admin- 
istrative machinery.  The  latter  may  be  briefly  stated.  Excluded  classes  whom  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  is  authorized  to  debar,  without  appeal  to  the  courts,  are 
those  who  are  likely  to  become  a  public  charge  on  account  of  idiocy,  insanity,  and 
pauperism;  those  who  suffer  from  loathsome  or  contagious  diseases;  those  who  have 
been  convicted  of  a  felony,  or  even  a  misdemeanor  involving  moral  turpitude; 
polygamists  and  contract  laborers.  In  order  that  the  inspectors  may  properly  exe- 
cute their  duties,  they  require  in  the  first  place  as  complete  information  as  possible 
regarding  the  thousands  of  immigrants  who  pass  under  their  examination.  The 
methods  devised  for  this  purpose  do  not  include  consular  or  medical  examination  at 
the  foreign  port  of  debarkation.  The  principal  reliance  to  prevent  debarkation 
of  the  ineligible  classes  is  placed  upon  the  agents  of  the  steamship  companies.  It  is 
reasoned  that  if  the  steamship  companies  are  compelled  to  bear  the  burden  of  deport- 
ing the  passengere  who  have  been  excluded  from  landing,  they  will  take  careful  pre- 
cautions in  prohibiting  their  agents  from  selling  tickets  to  those  liable  to  he  debarred. 
The  better  class  of  steamship  companies,  indeed,  carry  out  this  theory,  since  they 
make  their  agents  responsible  even  for  the  expense  of  the  passage  back  to  the  coun- 
try of  debarkation.  The  steamship  companies  are  required  to  fill  out,  for  the  use  of 
inspectore  at  the  United  States  ports,  a  manifest  or  list  of  names  of  all  alien  immi- 
grants before  they  embark  on  the  steamer,  giving  certain  information  specified  by 
law.  These  manifests  are  verified  by  the  master  and  surgeon  of  the  vessel  before 
the  United  States  consul  at  the  port  of  embarkation. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  American  port  the  immigrants  are  passed  in  file,  first  before  the 
medical  inspectors  detailed  from  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  for  this  work,  then 
before  the  immigration  inspectors  who,  with  the  ship* a  manifest  in  their  presence, 
make  inquiries  relative  to  their  eligibility  to  land.  Should  the  immigration  inspector 
entertain  any  doubt  whatever  as  to  eligibility,  he  is  required  by  law  to  hold  th^ 
immigrant  for  further  inquiry  before  a  board  of  inspectors.  This  board  is  known  as 
the  board  of  special  inquiry,  and  in  framing  it  the  legislators  contemplated  an  admin- 
istrative court  which  should  be  free  as  much  as  possible  from  the  personal  motives  of 
the  individual  inspector,  and  able  to  establish  standards  for  admission  and  rejection. 
It  is  found  that  on  an  average  the  immigration  inspectors  admit  80  or  90  per  cent  of 
all  immigrants,  and  retain  10  to  20  per  cent  for  special  inquiry.  The  board  of  sjiecial 
inquiry  in  turn  admits  some  86  per  cent  of  those  examined  by  it,  and  rt^jeots  10  or  15 
per  cent.  As  a  result  the  total  numl>er  debarred  each  year  is  about  1  jjer  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  the  immigrants. 
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The  leading  cause  for  exclusion  in  point  of  numljere  is  that  of  pauperism  or  lia- 
bility to  become  a  public  charge.  The  next  in  oixier  is  that  of  contract  labor;  follow- 
ing is  tlilat  of  loathsome  and  contagious  diseases. 

Contract-Labor  Inspection. 

The  inspection  of  contract  laborers  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  general  inspec- 
tion in  the  contemplation  of  the  law.  The  contract-labor  inspectors  receive  higher 
salaries  than  others  and  are  selected  with  a  special  view  to  the  peculiar  nature  of 
their  employment.  Owing  to  a  change  made  in  the  spring  of  1899  at  the  port  of 
New  York  in  the  assignment  of  duties  to  the  contract-labor  inspectors,  there  has 
been  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  number  of  deportations.  Prior  to  that  date  these 
inspectors  did  not  take  charge  of  a  line  of  immigrants  when  engaged  in  a  regular 
inspection^  but  limited  themselves  to  observation  of  immigrants  as  they  passed  before 
the  inmiigrant  inspector.  Since  that  time  the  various  classes  of  inspectors  have 
been  placed  on  the  same  line  of  duty,  with  the  falling  off  already  noted  in  the  depor- 
tation. The  justification  advanced  by  the  commissioner  at  New  York  for  this  change 
in  method  is  the  need  of  uniformity  in  inspection  and  securing  the  advantages  of 
these  highly  paid  inspectors  in  cooperation  with  the  other  less  skilled  immigrant 
inspectors.  This  justification,  however,  is  denied  by  other  officers  of  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration,  who  contend  that  the  change  in  method  has  practically  defeated  the 
purpose  of  the  law.     (p.  662=^65. ) 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  of  the  thousands  of  immigrants  landing  each  year 
none  should  be  admitted  who  should  not  have  been  excluded.  In  view  of  this  con- 
dition, the  law  since  1888  proWdes  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  within 
1  year  after  landing,  arrest  and  deport  any  immigrant  who  has  landed  contrary  to 
the  prohibition  of  the  law.  The  expense  of  such  deportation  is  borne  by  the  import- 
ing vessel  if  the  causes  originated  prior  to  migration,  or  by  the  immigrant  fund  if 
the  causes  originated  after  migration.  The  importance  of  this  provision  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  in  the  year  1900  the  number  of  immigrants  deported  within  1  year  after 
landing  was  356  out  of  a  total  of  4,603.  The  1-year  period  is  peculiarly  valuable  in 
the  case  of  contract  laborers  who,  coming  as  they  do  to  this  country  admirably 
coached  in  the  answers  to  be  given  to  inspectors,  are  able  to  effect  a  landing  and  to 
fulfill  their  contracts  for  employment.  The  discretion  of  the  Secretary  in  arresting 
and  deporting  such  cases  without  the  delay  and  formality  of  legal  procedure,  after 
investigation  by  agents  of  the  Bureau  at  the  locality  of  employment,  is  an  effective 
feature  in  the  law.  Whether  the  period  of  1  year  is  long  enough  may  be  ques- 
tioned. The  extension  of  the  period  to  2  years,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  who 
become  public  charges  or  those  who  become  insane,  would  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  law. 

Immigration  through  Canada. 

Apart  from  the  defects  of  the  alien  contract-labor  law,  unquestionably  the  most 
serious  defect  in  immigration  legislation  is  found  in  the  failure  to  protect  the  border 
lines  between  Canada  and  Mexico.  In  proportion  to  the  efficiency  of  the  inspection 
and  deportation  of  immigrants  at  the  seaports  of  the  United  States,  those  classes  lia- 
ble to  be  debarred  naturally  seek  these  back  entrances.  In  1893  and  in  1896  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  entered  into  agreements  with  the  steamship  com- 
panies entering  Canadian  ports,  and  with  the  railroad  companies  carrying  passengers 
from  those  ports  to  the  American  border,  by  which  the  United  States  inspectors 
were  permitted  to  examine  immigrants  on  landing.  This  agreement  was  not  offi- 
cially recognized  by  the  Canadian  government,  and  its  standing  is  maintained  only 
as  a  voluntary  arrangement,  without  power  of  enforcement  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment in  case  of  violation.  The  agreement  applies  only  to  those  immigrants  from 
Europe  or  Asia  manifested  to  the  United  States,  and  of  course  does  not  apply  to 
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those  manifested  to  interior  points  of  Canada,  who  might  inte*id  thereafter  to  cross 
over  to  the  American  side.  The  railroad  companies  agree  not  to  sell  tickets  to  those 
who  are  rejected  hy  the  American  inspectors,  and  the  steamship  companies  agree 
to  carry  them  back  to  the  port  whence  they  came.  The  agreement  has  proved 
unsatisfactory,  mainly  because  the  American  Government  lacks  the  power  of  legal 
enforcement. 

More  serious,  however,  is  the  evasion  of  the  law  which  is  practiced  by  manifesting 
immigrants  to  Canadian  interior  points.  These,  of  course,  being  ostensibly  immi- 
grants to  Canada,  can  not  be  subjected  to  inspection  by  officials  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  them,  having  once  reached  their  Canadian  destination, 
to  cross  to  the  American  side.  The  commissioners  at  the  American  border  have 
power  only  to  send  them  back  to  the  Canadian  side  and  not  to  conduct  them  to  the 
ships  which  brought  them.  Consequently  they  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  return  at 
unguarded  points  along  the  3,000  miles  of  the  frontier.  The  only  method  which  has 
been  adopted  to  meet  this  evasion  has  been  the  attempt  to  inspect  immigrants  at 
Liverpool,  but  as  this  also  depends  on  the  consent  of  the  steamship  (companies  and 
has  no  binding  force,  it  is  found  that  many  undesirable  immigrants  are  carried  by 
the  companies  even  after  having  been  rejected  by  the  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government,     (pp.  684-692.) 

Legislation  of  Gbbmany  and  Italy. 

The  legislation  of  European  countries  in  general  has  during  the  past  fifty  years 
permitted  free  and  voluntary  emigration,  except  in  case  of  attempt  to  escape  mili- 
tary duties.  The  German  Government,  however,  in  1897,  adopted  a  law  which 
marks  an  important  innovation.  In  addition  to  the  design  of  the  law  to  protect  the 
emfgrant  in  the  purchase  of  his  ticket  and  in  his  transportation,  the  law  provides 
for  additional  protection  on  the  part  of  the  fatherland  in  the  country  of  his  settle- 
ment, and  endeavors  also  to  maintain  German  institutions  among  the  emigrants  by 
diverting  their  migration  away  from  North  America,  where  they  are  rapidly  assimi- 
lated, to  South  America,  where  they  continue  commercial  and  even  political  relations 
with  the  home  country.  This  is  brought  about  by  granting  to  the  chancellor  of  the 
Empire  the  power  to  license  contractors  or  companies,  who  are  permitted  to  solicit 
emigrants  and  to  settle  them  in  colonies.  These  licenses  are  not  granted  to  com- 
panies operating  in  the  United  States,  but  solely  to  those  who  conduct  emigration 
to  South  America  and  the  German  colonies,     (p.  695.) 

The  Italian  legislation  of  1901  is  modeled  somewhat  after  the  German  legislation 
of  1897,  but  does  not  carry  to  the  same  extent  the  attempt  to  discriminate  between 
countries  to  which  emigrants  shall  be  encouraged  to  migrate.  The  law  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  employment  agencies  in  the  countries  of  settlement,  for  pro- 
tection to  emigrants  in  the  purchase  of  tickets  and  their  transportation,  and  creates 
the  office  of  commissioner  of  immigration,  with  assistants  nominated  by  cooperative 
sodeties  and  trade  organizations,  for  supervision  of  emigration,     (p.  699.) 

Other  countries,  outside  of  the  United  States,  receiving  immigrants,  which  have 
legislated  especially  upon  the  subject,  are  the  British  colonies  of  Canada,  Australia, 
and  South  Africa.  Canada  has,  with  one  exception,  adopted  legislation  of  various 
kinds  for  the  promotion  of  immigratiom,  especially  that  of  desirable  immigrants  for 
the  agricultural  sections  of  the  country.  The  several  British  colonies  have  agencies 
in  Great  Britain,  and  certain  colonies  of  Australia  provide  free  and  assisted  passages 
for  laborers  and  domestic  servants  and  for  small  farmers.  They  also  provide  "nom- 
inated passages ''—that  is,  assistance  to  immigrants  who  are  named  by  the  residents 
of  the  colony,  for  whom  they  have  contracted  to  furnish  employment  after  immigra- 
tion. These  colonies  make  special  effort  to  secure  only  the  best  immigrants  from 
the  British  Isles,  and  have  severe  restrictions  against  pauper,  criminal,  and  diseased 
607a V 
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immigrants  of  all  classes.  Natal,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Wales  have  in  the  last 
three  or  four  years  adopted  educational  tests.  The  legislation  of  the  Australasian 
colonies  restricting  Chinese  immigration  is  prohibitive  in  the  form  of  a  high  head 
tax,  ranging  from  $50  to  $150,  and  limiting  the  number  who  can  be  brought  to  a  cer- 
tain ratio  of  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  usually  1  immigrant  for  every  100  or  500 
tons,  and  imposing  heavy  penalties  upon  the  shipowner  for  all  Chinese  carried  in 
excess  of  this  proportion.  This  legislation  also  extends  to  the  Japanese  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Malay  Islands  (pp.  709-719). 

The  exception  to  the  liberal  policy  of  Canada,  noted  above,  is  found  in  the  con- 
tract labor  law  of  1897,  modeled  after  similar  legislation  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  important  addition  that  a  private  citizen,  as  well  as  the  attorney-general,  is 
authorized  to  institute  prosecution  of  the  importer  of  the  laborer.  This  exception  to 
the  general  character  of  Canadian  legislation  can  not,  however,  be  considered  as 
really  an  exception,  since  it  applies  only  to  immigrants  from  the  United  States,  and 
may  be  considered  as  in  the  nature  of  a  retaliatory  enactment  (p.  719). 


TOPICAL  DIGEST  OF  EVIDENCE. 


I.  STATISTICS  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

A.  Defective  statistics* — Dr.  Senner,  former  commissioner  of  immigra- 
tion at  New  York,  declares  that  the  statistics  of  immigration  were  exceedingly 
defective  before  the  new  law  of  1893  went  into  effect,  especially  nnder  the  admin- 
istration of  the  State  of  New  YorV.  Many  old  records  showed  whole  pages  blank 
so  far  as  the  answers  to  the  questions  concerning  nationality,  destmation,  and 
age  were  concerned.  Abont  half  of  the  immigrants  stated  their  destination  as 
New  York,  though  comparatively  few  actually  remained  there.  The  officials 
freely  admitted  that  the  statistics  on  these  subjects  had  been  largely  ^ess work. 
This  vras  necessarily  the  case  on  account  of  the  very  small  number  of  inspectors. 
Even  the  count  of  immi^ants  could  not  always  be  accurate  and  complete.  A 
comparison  of  the  statistics  of  immigration  with  the  census  figures  shows  great 
inaccuracy  in  the  former,  especially  arising  from  the  failure  to  ascertain  whether 
the  immigrant  had  been  in  tne  United  States  before. 

The  statistics  as  to  nationality  have  up  to  the  latest  period  been  unsatisfactory, 
partly  on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  the  inspectors  as  to  the  many  and  complex 
nationalities  of  Europe,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  changes  in  the  methods  of 
preparing  the  tables.  Nevertheless  the  statistics  generally  are  greatly  improved 
since  1893. 

Dr.  Senner  suggests  that  the  immigration  authorities  would  be  greatly  assisted 
in  preparing  statistics  if  the  ticket  agent  in  Europe  who  sells  the  ticket  should 
require  answers  to  interrogatories  as  to  the  points  covered  by  the  statistics  and 
should  enter  these  replies  with  the  signature  of  the  immigrant,  the  schedule  thus 
prepared  to  be  submitted  to  the  inspectors.     (173, 179.) 

Mr.  SoHULTEis,  a  special  commissioner  who  visited  Europe  in  1891  to  investi- 
gate immigration,  declares  that  the  methods  of  counting  immigrants  and  ascer- 
taining their  nationality  have  been  and  are  still  very  unsatisfactory.  Only  at  New 
York  are  immigrants  counted  by  immigration  officers;  at  the  other  ports  they  are 
reported  by  steamship  companies  merely.  Statistics  of  immigration  from  Canada 
have  been  entirely  dropped.  Formerly  it  was  the  practice  to  count  two  children 
as  equal  to  one  person.  Steamship  companies  often  land  immigrants  under  guise 
of  employees,  thus  evading  the  head  tax.  Statistics  of  nationality  are  based 
entirely  on  port  from  which  immigrant  sailed,  an  undue  number  thus  being 
assigned  to  Germany  and  England  (an  erroneous  statement).  Italian  and  Ger- 
man statistics  show  larger  numbers  of  emigrants  than  our  statistics  of  immigra- 
tion. Even  the  census  statistics  are  inaccurate.  The  number  of  Italians  in  the 
country  in  1890  was  placed  at  182,000.  It  was  estimated  by  Italian  authorities 
at  500,000.     (27,28,30.) 

Mr.  EiCHLER,  chief  of  the  statistical  and  record  division  of  the  bureau  of  immi- 
gration at  New  York,  testifies  that  nearly  all  of  the  early  records  of  the  New  York 
State  inspection  bureau,  as  well  as  those  of  the  first  years  of  the  United  States 
service  at  New  York  City,  were  destroyed  by  fire  at  Ellis  Island.  He  thinks  that 
the  loss  was  a  very  serious  one,  since  the  only  duplicates  of  these  records  are  to 
be  found  at  the  United  States  custom-house. 

Mr.  Eichler  states  further,  that  the  United  States  authorities  followed  the  sta- 
tistical methods  of  the  State  bureau  up  to  the  time  of  the  recent  adoption  of  the 
race  classification  of  immigrants  in  place  of  that  by  political  divisions.  He  con- 
siders that  the  statistical  methods  at  present  are  very  satisfactory,  being  much 
superior  to  those  existing  before,  but  adds  that  more  careful  statistics  concerning 
cabin  passengers  are  desirable.     ( 1 33 . ) 

Occupations  of  immigrants. — ^Mr.  McSweeney,  assistant  commissioner  of  immi- 
gration at  New  York,  believes  that  the  statistics  concerning  the  occupations 
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of  indiyiduals  are  of  no  value  whatever.  Especially  those  who  state  themselves 
to  be  farmers  are  usually  mere  farm  laborers,  who  are  ready  to  drift  into  any 
nnsMUed  labor  which  presents  itself. 

The  statements  of  the  immi^ants  concerning  their  destination  in  this  country 
also  give  very  little  information  as  to  the  actual  distribution  of  immigrants. 
(83,  83.) 

Destination  of  immigrants, — ^Mr.  McSweeney  says  that  the  statements  con- 
cerning destination  of  immigrants  in  their  manifests  are  usualU-  exceedingly 
misleading.  A  much  larger  proportion  give  their  destination  as  New  York  City 
than  actually  remain  there.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  immigrants 
know  no  other  place  to  put  down,  but  sometimes  there  is  willful  falsification. 
The  effect  of  such  falsification  is  not  merely  to  make  the  statistics  unsatisfactory, 
but  persons  are  sometimes  admitted  on  the  strength  of  having  a  certain  amount 
of  money,  practically  all  of  which  is  immediately  taken  from  them  in  pa^ng  rail- 
way fare,  so  that  they  are  likely  to  become  paupers  when  reaching  their  actual 
destination.  For  this  reason  the  witness  thinks  that  a  fine  for  willful  falsification 
as  to  destination  would  be  desirable. 

B.  Nationality  and  race. — ^Mr.  McSwebket  believes  that  the  statistics 
concerning  the  nationality  of  immigrants  have  been  of  little  value  prior  to  1899. 
Begard  has  been  given  hitherto  only  to  the  political  divisions  from  which  the 
immigrants  came  and  not  to  their  nationality.  Thus  it  appeared  that  40,000  Rus- 
sians came  to  the  United  States  during  1898,  whereas  the  great  majority  of  these 
were  Poles  or  Jews,  probably  not  over  200  being  actual  Russians.  Austria- 
Hungary  furnishes  a  large  proportion  of  our  immigrants,  yet  there  are  very  few 
who  can  be  called  Austnans  and  comparatively  few  **  Huns"  or  Magyars.  The 
immigrants  from  Austria-Hungary  are  mostly  Slovaks,  Slavonians,  and  Croa- 
tians,  etc.  Although  Poland  has  been  divided  among  different  countries  the 
Poles  are  as  distinguished  a  race  as  ever.  The  witness  greatly  approves  the 
change  in  methods  adopted  in  1899  by  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain 
the  race  of  the  immigrants.     (82,  88.) 

Dr.  Senner  x>oints  out  the  danger  of  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  gen- 
eral public  as  the  result  of  the  change  in  the  method  of  classifying  immigrants 
from  the  basis  of  nationality  to  that  of  race.  He  quotes  from  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Times,  which  makes  entirely  misleading  statements  as  to  the 
number  of  Swiss  and  Hungarians  coming  into  the  Unit^  States,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  these  errors  arising  from  the  change  in  classification. 
To  avoid  tnese  difficulties  the  old  statistics  by  nationality  should  be  continued 
with  the  others.  Moreover,  there  are  a  number  of  ethnological  errors  in  the  new 
classification,  and  the  system  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  carry  out  with  accuracy. 
(187.) 

Mr.  McSweeney  says  that  the  purposes  of  the  new  classification  of  immigrants 
according  to  race  rather  than  nationality  is  to  afford  a  fairer  basis  for  judging 
the  industrial  character  and  effects  of  immigration.  The  system  is  not  intended 
to  discriminate  against  the  Jews  or  against  those  of  any  other  faith,  although  in 
order  to  secure  accurate  information  as  to  nationality  mquiries  concerning  reli- 
gious faith  are  often  necessary. 

Under  the  former  practice  the  immigration  bureau  trusted  primarily  to  the 
statements  made  by  the  immigrants  upon  their  manifests  for  ascertaining  the 
place. from  which  the  immigrants  had  come.  It  is  easy  for  these  statements  to 
be  made  incorrectly  or  dishonestly.  The  present  method  of  investigation  on  the 
basis  of  language  and  other  tests  reduces  the  statistical  errors.    (91,  82.) 

Dr.  S AFFORD,  who  was  a  member  on  the  committee,  with  Mr.  McSweeney,  Mr. 
Campbell,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  which  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  new  method 
of  statistics,  first  adopted  in  1898-99,  which  substitutes  classification  according 
to  language  or  race  for  that  according  to  territory,  believes  that  the  new  system 
is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old.  At  the  same  time  he  considers  that  the  for- 
mer statistics  were  essentially  accurate  as  regards  the  number  of  persons  coming 
from  each  political  division,  and  that  the  conclusions  which  have  been  based 
upon  these  statistics  were  by  no  means  misleading.  Statistics  based  on  political 
divisions  are  still  compiled,  the  new  method  being  in  addition  to  the  old. 
(131, 132.) 

Mr.  Wolf,  vice-president  of  the  B'nai  B'rith,  states  that  he  and  others  have 
protested  against  the  separate  classification  of  Jews  in  the  statistics  of  immigra- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  a  nationality  but  a  religious  body,  and 
ought  no  more  to  be  separately  classified  than  Presbyterians  or  Catholics.    (250. ) 

Mr.  Hall,  secretary  of  the  Immigration  Restriction  League,  submitted  state- 
ments and  diagrams  showing  the  changes  in  the  nationality  of  immigrants  in 
recent  years.    In  1869  the  immigrants  from  southeastern  Europe,  inclu^ung  Aus- 
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txia-Hnngary,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Poland,  furnished  only  nine-tenths  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  immigrants;  while  those  from  northwestern  £urope, 
including  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  fur- 
nished 74per  cent.  In  1880  southeastern  Europe  furnished  8  "per  cent  and  north- 
western Europe  64  per  cent.  In  1896  the  proportion  from  southeastern  Europe 
had  risen  to  52  x)er  cent  and  that  from  northwestern  Europe  had  fallen  to  but  39 
I)er  cent;  while  the  respective  proportions  in  1898  were  57  per  cent  and  83  per 
cent.    OjO,) 

Mr.  WOLF  presents  an  estimate  showing  that  for  the  year  ending  November  1, 
1899,  the  number  of  Jewish  immigrants  to  the  United  States  was  about  87,000, 
and  for  the  year  ending  November  1, 1900,  about  63,000.  Jews  are  estimated  to 
have  furnished  about  12  per  cent  of  the  total  immigration  in  the  fiscal  years  1898, 
1899, 1900.     (252.) 

IL  SOCIAI.  CHARACTER  AND  BFFBCTS  OF  IMMIORATION. 

A*  Illiteraey  of  Immlffraiits.— Mr.  Stxtmp,  ez-commissioner-general  of 
immi^pration,  says  that  at  present  tiie  asking  by  the  immigration  bureau  of  the 
question  as  to  anility  to  read  and  write  is  not  specially  authorized  by  law.  Even 
among  steerage  passengers  the  proportion  of  illiterate  Swiss,  Germans,  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  English,  and  Irish  is  less  than  the  proportion  for  the  entire  population 
of  the  United  States.  But  the  southern  countries  of  Europe^  and  Russia,  have 
inferior  educational  facilities,  and  the  proportion  of  illiteracy  is  Mgh.  In  Portu- 
gal 77  per  cent  of  the  population  are  illiterate;  Italy,  54  per  cent;  Hungary,  46  per 
cent;  Kussia,  41  per  cent.  The  average  for  the  entire  United  States  is  13.43  per 
cent.    The  illiteracy  of  immigrants  was  less  in  1897  than  in  1896.    (6, 7.) 

Mr.  Hall  points  out  that  tne  immigrants  from  the  southeastern  countries  of 
Eurox)e,  who  nave  been  increasing  greatly  in  proportion,  are  much  more  illiterate 
than  those  from  northwestern  Europe.  In  1896  only  4.5  per  cent  of  the  immi- 
grants from  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  me  S<^dinavlan  countries 
were  illiterate,  while  47  per  cent  of  those  from  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia, 
and  Poland  were  illiterate.  The  females,  as  a  rule,  are  more  illiterate  than  the 
males.  The  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  immigrants  are  above  the  school 
age  and  not  likelv  to  attend  schools  in  this  country  has  an  important  bearing  not 
only  upon  their  future  standard  of  intelligence,  but  also  upon  their  assimilation. 
(50,540 

Mr.  Hall  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  immigration  from  Italy  has  increased 
from  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1869  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  in 
1899.  Of  the  76,489  Italians  who  landed  in  New  York  in  the  latter  year  83  yer 
cent  were  from  southern  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  The  southern  Italians  are  a 
very  undesirable  class.  The  average  illiteracy  of  southern  Italians  is  57.4  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  11.2  per  cent  for  northern  Italians.  The  average  amount 
of  money  brought  by  southern  Italians  was  $8;  by  northern,  $21.  Of  southern 
Italians  2.1  per  cent  were  debarred  from  entrance;  of  northern  Italians,  only  0.7 
per  cent.    (67.) 

Out  of  50  anthracite  miners  whom  Mr.  Rosendale,  special  agent  of  the  dexiart- 
ment  of  amicaltare  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  interviewed  in  1897,  8  could 
read  and  write  English,  20  their  own  language,  and  22  were  illiterate.  Very  few 
of  the  children— not  1  out  of  50 — ^attended  the  public  schools.  The  boys  were 
mostly  at  work  as  helpers,  pickers,  etc.,  in  the  mines,  and  the  girls  did  the  house- 
work.   (190, 191.) 

B.  Tendency  of  foreii^n  bom  toward  cities.— Mr.  Hall  refers  to 
the  well-known  tendency  of  the  foreign  bom  to  settle  largely  in  cities  rather  than 
in  small  towns  or  in  the  rural  districts.  In  1890,  44  per  cent  of  all  foreign  bom 
in  the  United  States  were  found  in  the  124  principal  cities.  The  proportion  of 
Norwegians  in  these  cities  was  20  per  cent;  English,  41  -per  cent;  Germans,  48  per 
cent;  Russians,  55  per  cent;  Poles,  57  per  cent;  Italians,  59  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  the  more  illiterate  races  tend  to  the  cities  in  a  greater  de^ee  than  the 
others.  This  fact  is  attributed  by  the  witness  to  the  lack  of  enterprise  and  energy 
on  the  part  of  these  races.  There  are  plenty  of  unsettled  regions  in  the  county 
to  which  Italians  could  go  if  they  would,  but  they  have  not  the  disposition.  They 
do  not  even  go  South  where  they  mi^ht  seem  to  be  invited  by  the  climate. 

The  immigrants  are  found  in  especially  large  numbers  in  those  districts  or  cities 
which  are  reco^ized  as  being  slums.  The  less  advanced  races  furnish  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  slums  than  the  more  advanced. 
Thus  immigrants  from  southern  Europe  furnish  19  times  as  many  of  the  slum 
population  of  New  York  as  immigrants  from  northwestern  Europe,  20  times  as 
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many  in  the  slums  of  Chicago,  and  Yl  times  as  many  in  the  slums  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  average  of  illiteracy  of  the  inmiigrants  from  northwestern  Europe  in 
the  slums  of  these  4  cities  is  25  per  cent,  of  those  from  southeastern  Europe  54  per 
cent,  while  the  average  illiteracy  of  the  native  Americans  in  the  slums  is  only  7 
per  cent. 

Efforts  to  induce  immigrants  to  leave  the  cities  and  settle  in  the  country  have 
usually  proved  to  be  unsuccessful.  Thus  the  Hebrew  Aid  Society  of  New  York 
spent  about  $600  per  family  in  carrying  a  number  of  families  into  the  country, 
but  within  2  years  most  of  them  were  back  again.     (54-66.) 

Distribution  of  immigrants — ^Mr.  Hall  points  out  that  most  immigrantn 
to  this  country  settle  in  the  Northeastern  States.  This  is  attributed  largely 
to  the  fact  that  New  York  is  the  chief  landing  place,  and  that  the  immigrants  do 
not  Imow  of  opportunities  eteewhere.  In  the  South  the  colored  race  furnishes  all 
the  unskUled  labor  that  is  required.  The  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration say  that  in  1896  72  per  cent  of  all  the  immigrants  stated  that  their  desti- 
nation was  either  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  or  Pennsylvania,  while  only 
11  per  cant  were  destined  for  States  south  of  the  Potomac  and  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  Scandinavians  have  to  a  considerable  extent  settled  in  colonies  in 
Minnesota  and  other  Northwestern  States,  but  the  immigrants  from  the  south- 
eastern countries  of  Europe  are  especially  prone  to  locate  in  the  Northeastern 
States.     (55,56.) 

Mr.  Stump  speaks  of  the  marked  tendency  of  people  of  same  nationality  to  settle 
together,  especially  in  cities.  The  Scandinavians  to  some  extent  form  farm  colo- 
nies in  the  West,  and  the  Huns  and  Poles  in  the  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  these  latter  cases  the  native  langpiage  is  retained  in  places  of  worship  and 
schools.     (22.) 

Mr.  ScHULTEis  says  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  of  persons  of  same  nation- 
ality to  group  togetner,  but  that  this  has  an  injurious  effect  in  the  case  of  our 
immigrants,  preventing  assimilation.  The  second  generation,  however,  usually 
learn  to  read  and  write  English.    (81.) 

Dr.  Sennsr  declares  that  the  settlement  of  immigrants  in  colonies  of  their  own 
nationality  is  to  a  certain  extent  necessary  and  unavoidable  at  the  outset.  Such 
colonies,  however,  do  not  stick  together  very  long  in  most  cases.  The  desire  of 
the  foreign  bom  to  become  Americanized  is  usnafly  intense.  The  second  genera- 
tion, in  any  case,  can  no  longer  be  held  to  the  old  customs  or  language.  There  is 
indeed  considerable  complaint  on  this  latter  score  among  Germans  in  this  country. 
Even  the  Jews  in  New  York  are  rapidly  becoming  assimilated  and  Americanized. 
The  colonies  of  Poles  and  Hungarians  in  Pennsylvania  are  to  be  sure  still  far  from 
being  assimilated,  but  this  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  opposition  to  them  on  the 
part  of  Americans  which  makes  them  social  outcasts.  Many  of  them,  especially 
of  the  second  generation,  would  be  glad  to  mingle  more  with  Americans.  The 
witness  does  not  think  that  the  public  school  facilities  offered  to  these  people  in 
Pennsylvania  are  sufficient  or  that  projwr  compulsion  is  exercised  to  bring  chil- 
dren into  the  schools. 

Dr.  Senner  says  further  that  these  classes  in  Pennsylvania  are  not  **  Huns,"  as 
they  are  frequently  called,  but  are  Poles,  Polacks,  and  Croats  chiefly  from  Austria. 
Most  of  them  came  to  this  country  under  contract  between  1881  and  1885.  They 
are  a  tractable  and  peaceful  people  if  left  alone  and  not  n:ialtreated.  At  any  rate, 
the  cause  of  their  nonassimilation  is  an  exceptional  one  and  it  will  not  long  con- 
tinue. .(183,185,186.) 

Mr.  RosENDALE  gives  as  reasons  for  the  tendency  of  the  Jews  to  settle  in 
colonies  in  the  cities,  first,  that  by  this  means  they  are  able  to  live  among  their 
own  people.  They  have  their  synago^es  and  their  theaters.  They  can  under- 
stand their  neighbors  and  their  neighbors  can  understand  them.  In  the  country 
they  would  be  isolated.  In  the  second  place,  the  other  races  about  them  despise 
them,  ridicule  them,  call  names  after  them  in  the  streets,  and  moreover,  object 
to  living  among  them,  and  remove  from  their  neighborhood.  The  solidity  of 
the  race  colonies  is  due  partly  to  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  other  races,  as  well 
as  to  the  exclusiveness  of  the  race  itself.     (195, 196.) 

Mr.  Brown,  deputy  chief  of  the  bureau  of  licenses  of  New  York,  considers  that 
the  great  number  of  unemployed  and  of  paupers  in  New  York  City  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  people  had  rather  live  in  the  city  in  the  most  abject  poverty  than 
earn  a  fairly  comfortable  living  in  other  places.  Mr,  Brown  would  not  favor  an 
attempt  to  make  it  certain  by  law  that  every  person  could  get  a  job  in  New  York. 
If  it  were  certain  that  a  job  would  be  provided  for  everyone  who  should  come, 
the  whole  population  of  the  United  States  would  gather  there.     (235. ) 

Jewish  colonies  in  New  Jersey.— Mr.  Wolf  gives  statistics  of  population,  wealth, 
and  pursuits  of  a  part  of  the  Jewish  colonies  in  New  Jersey.  T^nose  at  Alliance, 
Norma,  and  Carmel  contain  altogether  185  Jewish  families,  of  which  52  are  said 
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to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  farming,  26  to  farming  and  tailoring,  59  to  farming 
and  other  workshop  occupations,  and  48  to  tailoring  exclusively.  These  families 
own  2,529  acres  of  land,  of  which  643  are  under  fruit,  1,081  under  truck,  and  the 
remainder  uncultivated.  Their  holdings  are  valued  at  |196,000,  and  there  is  an 
indebtedness  on  them  of  $70,000.  Some  statistics  for  the  colony  at  Bosenhayn 
are  also  given.     (246. ) 

Mr.  PowDERLY  savs  there  is  an  increasing  immigration  of  Russian  Jews.  They 
are  very  undesirable,  being  in  poor  physical  condition  and  largely  paupers. 
Their  settlements  in  Tennessee  and  New  Jersey  are  not  successful.  An  educa- 
tional test  would  exclude  such  Jews  only  temporarily,  for  they  would  soon  learn 
to  read  some  passage.     (86,  42. ) 

C.  Citizenship  and  naturalization  of  ininii§:rants.— Mr.  Hall  says 
that  the  immigrants  from  the  southeastern  countries  of  £urox)e,  the  Slav  and 
Latin  races,  are  much  less  inclined  to  become  citizens  than  those  from  the  north- 
western countries.  The  average  proportion  of  the  southeastern  immigrants  in 
this  country  who  are  still  aliens  is  alK>ut  82  per  cent,  as  against  9.9  per  c  nt  for 
those  from  the  northwestern  countries.  The  fact  that  the  immigrants  from  the 
southeastern  countries  have,  in  many  cases,  not  been  in  this  country  as  long  as 
the  others  does  not  explain  all  of  this  difference.  There  are  comparatively  lew 
applications  for  naturalization  even  among  those  who  have  been  here  for  some 
tmne,  although  in  many  cases  Italians  take  out  the  first  papers  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  passage  of  inspection  in  case  they  return  to  this  country  for  a  second  time. 
Mr.  Hall  points  out  further  that  there  are  16  States  in  the  Union  which  permit 
aliens  to  vote  without  naturalization.    (57,  62.) 

Mr.  PowDERLY,  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  says  that  the  naturali- 
zation laws  are  frequently  violated,  both  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  franchise 
and  of  evading  immigration  laws.  International  questions  have  been  precipitated 
by  the  arrest  of  persons  abroad  who  claimed,  fraudulently,  to  be  United  States 
citizens.  The  eaucational  test  for  naturalization  should  be  established.  It  is 
also  desirable  to  give  a  landing  certificate  for  each  immigrant,  to  be  presented  on 
applying  for  naturalization.     (45.) 

Mr.  RosENDALB  found  that  out  of  50  anthracite  miners  whom  he  interviewed 
in  1897,  2  had  applied  for  citizenship  and  4  were  naturalized.     (188.) 

Mr.  Stump  savs  that  opposition  to  immigration  comes  largely  from  those  who 
fear  its  political  effects.  The  question  of  immigration  should  be  clearly  distin- 
guished from  that  of  naturalization  and  the  franchise.  Stricter  laws  on  the  latter 
subject  are  perhaps  desirable  without  restricting  immigration.     (22.) 

Mr.  Schwab,  of  the  North-German  Lloyd  Company,  favors  a  requirement  of 
ability  to  read  and  imderstand  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  a  condi- 
tion of  naturalization.    ( 108. ) 

D.  Criminality  of  Immigrants.— Mr.  Hall  asserts  that  the  foreign  bom 
and  the  children  of  the  foreign  bom  are  much  more  criminal  in  their  tendencies 
than  the  native-bom  population.  The  census  of  1890  showed  that  while  j;)ersons  of 
foreign  birth  or  foreign  parentage  represented  two-fifths  of  the  total  white  popula- 
tion tney  furnished  three-fifths  of  the  white  criminals  in  the  country.  In  Massachu- 
setts, in  1894, 85  per  cent  of  the  commitments  to  prisons  were  of  persons  of  foreign 
parentage,  80  per  cent  being  of  foreign  birth,  while  the  proportion  of  the  foreign 
bom  to  the  total  population  was  29  per  cent.  From  this  Mr.  Hall  draws  the  con- 
clusion that  100  person8*of  foreijp^  birih  in  Massachusetts  furnish  ten  times  as 
many  criminals  as  100  persons  of  native  birth  and  parentage  (a  conclusion  incor- 
rectly drawn) .  The  witness  has  compared  the  criminality  of  the  different  nation- 
alities in  Massachusetts,  leaving  out  of  account  commitments  for  drunkenness  as 
perhaps  not  f airier  to  be  compared.  He  finds  that  immigrants  from  Germany 
ramiBned  3.6  criminals  per  thousand  of  their  number  in  the  State.  Scandinavia, 
Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland  follow  in  the  order  named.  Next  came  English 
immigrants,  showing  7.2  criminals  per  thousandpopulation;  Russia,  7.9;  Austria, 
10.4;  Hungary,  15.4;  Poland,  16;  Italy,  18.2.  The  average  number  of  commit- 
ments of  the  native  bom  was  only  2.7  per  thousand.  The  progression  among  the 
foreign  bom  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  proportion  of  illiteracy.    ( 51 . ) 

Dr.  Sennbb  denies  that  there  is  any  close  connection  between  illiteracy  and 
crime.  He  presents  statistics  concerning  the  nationality  of  immigrants  in  the 
State  prisons  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan  (house 
of  correction) .  The  figures  also  include  the  number  of  inmates  of  local  jails  and 
the  number  of  commitments  for  drunkenness  in  Massachusetts,  and  statistics  for 
reformatories  and  other  institutions  in  Illinois,  (Connecticut,  and  Ohio.  He  com- 
pares these  figures  with  the  total  immigration  of  the  respective  nationalities  dur- 
ing the  years  from  1886  to  1897.    The  prisoners  of  Polish  birth  have  been  evenly 
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digtribnted  between  Russia  and  Anstria.  By  bringing  together  the  figoree  .for 
these  different  States  the  witness  has  prepared  the  following  table,  which  he 
declares  shows  that  Italy,  Austria,  and  Russia  furnish  a  much  smaller  proportion 
of  commitments  than  the  more  literate  States  of  North  Europe.  (This  method 
of  comparison  is,  of  course,  an  exceedingly  rough  one.)     (171-175.) 

.    Total    I  Immlgra-  '  p^-««„* 
,    ments.  1897.  **®- 


EnKhind ,       S,199 

Ireland 


Scotland 

Germany 

Italy 

Austria 

Runla 

Sweden  and  Norway . 


15,819  , 
1,027  I 
1,214  I 
733 
258 
445 
745 


530.872 

0.60 

605,968 

2.61 

124,494 

.82 

945.008 

.13 

613.531 

.12 

642,642 

.04 

537,201 

.08 

518,602 

.12 

Italians, — Dr.  Senner  declares  that  the  Italians  are  an  orderly  and  law-fearing 
class,  the  cases  of  the  too  free  use  of  the  knife  being  too  rare  exceptions  to  prove 
the  contrary.  Although  their  standard  of  life  upon  arriving  in  this  country  is 
relatively  low,  it  rises  rapidly.  Italian  labor  is  certainly  welcome  to  do  the 
rough  work  on  railroads,  sewers,  etc.,  which  American  laborers  are  unwilling  to 
undertake.     (170, 171.) 

Jews.—'Mr.  Rosendale  says  that  the  Jews  are  a  temperate  people.  Even 
among  the  lowest  Polish  Jews  there  is  not  so  much  drunkenness  as  among  others. 
There  is  not  much  crime  among  them,  though  there  is  much  more  than  there 
used  to  be.  Their  crimes  are  largely  in  the  way  of  fraud;  swindling,  buying 
goods  under  false  pretenses,  setting  their  stores  on  fire.  But  in  sanitary  con- 
ditions the  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  are  far  below  other  immigrants.  They  seem 
to  prefer  to  live  in  dirt.     (194, 195. ) 

Mrs.  Stucklen,  matron  of  the  Immigration  Bureau  at  New  York,  believes  that 
the  law  should  be  amended  so  that  immoral  women  coming  to  this  country  may 
be  excluded.  She  thinks  that  it  would  often  be  possible  to  get  proof  of  their  char- 
acter by  questioning  in  the  board  of  8x>ecial  inquiry.  The  witness  refers  to  one 
instance  in  particular  where  a  woman  of  this  character  came  nominally  as  the 
wife  of  an  immigrant.     (146,147.) 

Mr.  RiTTER,  manager  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Home,  says  that  one  reason  for 
the  establishment  of  this  home  was  the  fact  that  immigrant  women  were  getting 
into  bad  habits  and  even  sometimes  into  disorderly  houses.  The  percentage 
going  astray  is  practically  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  it  formerly  was. 
(222.) 

Dr.  Senner  thinks  that  the  existing  laws  sufficiently  prevent  immigration  of 
criminals  to  the  United  States,  although,  of  course,  there  are  exceptional  cases  in 
which  they  are  admitted.     (185.) 

£•  Pauperism  and  insanity* — Mr.  Hall  refers  to  the  census  of  1890  as 
showing  that  the  foreign-bom  population,  constituting  about  one-seventh  of  the 
total  population,  furnished  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  insane  persons  in 
the  country.  Tne  foreign-bom  whites,  one-sixth  of  the'total  number  of  whites, 
furnished  one-half  of  the  paux)ers  supported  in  public  institutions.  It  was  found 
in  Boston  in  1897  that  66  per  cent  of  those  who  were  aided  by  the  Industrial  Aid 
Society,  the  chief  form  of  public  charity,  were  foreign  bom,  although  the  for- 
eign bom  were  only  80  per  cent  of  the  population. 

In  conclusion  the  witness  states  that  there  were  supported  at  the  public  expense 
in  1899  about  80,000  criminals,  insane,  and  paupers  of  foreign  birth.  The  average 
cost  of  supporting  them  may  be  estimated  at  |150  yearly,  making  the  total 
expense  $12,000,000.     (51 ,  52. ) 

Mr.  ScHULTEis  affirms  that  40  per  cent  of  inmates  of  our  eleemosynary  insti- 
tutes are  foreigners  or  of  foreign  descent.    (26, 27.) 

Mr.  DoBLER,  inspector  Immi^ation  Bureau,  New  York,  says  that  in  his  opinion 
a  considerable  number  of  immigrants  who  come  in  the  second  cabin  of  vessels, 
bringing  with  them  very  little  money,  are  likely  to  become  public  charges  soon 
after  landing.  Thus  clerks,  bookkeepers,  and  others  who  have  been  used  to  the 
less  profitable  professions  in  Europe  are  likely  to  be  unable  to  support  themselves 
here.     (147.) 

Nationality  of  in«an«.— Mr.  Goodwin  Brown,  counsel  for  the  New  York  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy,  says  that  a  fraction  over  50  per  cent  of  the  insane  in  the 
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hospitals  in  the  State  of  New  York  are  foreig^n  bom,  although  the  foreign  popu- 
lation of  the  State  of  New  York  constitutes  only  25  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  defective  classes  of  immigrants  nave 
not  been  suocessfnllv  excluded  from  this  country.  The  proportion  of  foreign- 
bom  insane  during  the  last  10  years  has  varied  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  insane. 

As  the  net  increase  in  the  number  of  insane  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  now 
about  700  per  year,  the  net  increase  in  the  number  of  foreign-bom  insane  may  be 
taken  to  be  850  a  year.  The  estimates  show  that  the  entire  average  cost  to  the 
State  for  each  insane  person  is  $3,000.  On  this  basis,  the  yearly  increase  in  the 
cost  to  the  State  from  the  foreign-bom  insane  is  more  than  $1,000,000.  What  is 
true  in  regard  to  the  insane,  in  respect  to  the  large  proportion  of  foreign  bom,  is 
true  in  respect  to  the  inmates  of  the  prisons,  reformatories,  houses  of  refu^,  and 
all  other  public  institutions.  A  larger  percentage  of  the  foreign-bom  insane 
come  from  Ireland  than  from  any  other  country.  It  is  probably  true  that  it  is 
the  least  thrif^  of  the  Irish  who  come  over  here.  They  come  because  of  the  hard 
conditions  at  home,  and  are,  therefore,  largely  people  who  have  lived  on  a  low 
diet.  This  is,  perhaps,  in  part  an  explanation  of  the  large  percentage  of  foreign 
bom  among  the  insane  in  the  New  York  institutions.     {S04, 205, 207, 213. ) 

Proportion  of  insane.— Wt,  Goodwin  Brown  says  that  in  the  Elastem  States  the  > 
ratio  of  insane  persons  to  the  whole  population  is  pretty  nearly  constant,  and  that 
there  is  about  1  insane  person  in  every  300  of  the  population.  As  one  goes  farther 
west  the  proi)ortion  runs  less,  and  in  the  far  Western  States  there  is  only  1  insane 
person  to  every  1 ,500  of  the  population.  It  seems  to  be  the  hardy  persons  who  go 
to  the  Western  States.  The  feeble  and  defective  ones  are  left  behind.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate  what  the  proportion  of  insane  is  in  foreign  countries.  There  is 
no  centralized  administration^  and  things  are  in  a  confused  state.  Furthermore, 
those  countries  i^rmit  a  far  greater  number  of  defective  persons  to  roam  at  large 
than  is  the  case  in  this  country.     (213,  214. ) 

Increase  in  number  of  insane,— Mr.  Gk)ODWiN  Brown  says  it  is  very  questiona- 
ble whether  the  insane  are  actually  increasing.  Apparently  the  insane  increase 
much  faster  proportionately  than  tne  population.  That,  however,  may  be  largely 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  more  of  the  insane  are  now  being  given  public  care  ana 
treatment  than  was  formerly  the  case.  The  management  of  the  institutions  in 
the  State  of  New  York  to-day  is  so  satisfactory  that  relatives  and  friends  are  no 
longer  unwilling,  as  they  were  formerly,  to  commit  insane  persons  to  public  insti- 
tutions. Up  to  1890  the  insane  were  increasing  in  New  York  State  at  the  rate  of 
about  1 ,000  a  year,  net  increase.  In  the  last  few  years  the  annual  net  increase  has 
averaged  between  600  and  700.     (203. ) 

State  care  of  tn«xn€v— Mr.  Goodwin  Brown  says  that  the  abuses  in  the  care  of 
the  insane  by  local  authorities  were  so  great  that,  in  1890,  an  act  was  passed  by 
the  New  York  legislature  providing  for  the  care  of  all  the  insane  by  the  State. 
Certain  counties  were  exempted,  but  the  act  provided  that  those  counties  might 
turn  over  their  insane  to  the  State  on  certain  terms,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by 
1896  all  of  those  counties  had  turned  over  their  insane  to  the  care  of  the  State. 
Since  1896  therefore  all  the  insane  in  the  State  of  New  York  have  been  under  the 
care  of  the  State,  and  the  care  of  the  insane  had  ceased  to  be  a  local  affair  in  any 
sense,  with  the  exception  that  the  IocaI  authorities  are  obliged  to  provide  the 
clothing  and  pay  the  expenses  of  commitment  for  the  insane  from  their  localities. 
The  cost  of  caring  for  tne  insane  has  increased  the  expenses  of  the  State,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  expenses  of  the  municipalities  have  been  relieved  from  that 
tax.  It  is  better  to  care  for  the  insane  in  public  institutions  than  to  have  them 
cared  for  at  home,  or  to  allow  them  to  wander  about  the  country.  If  allowed  to 
go  at  large  they  constantly  commit  acts  of  violence  or  depredation.  The  policy 
of  the  State  of  New  York  nas  been  to  take  under  its  charge  every  person  properly 
committed. 

Since  the  care  of  the  insane  has  been  put  under  a  centralized  management  the 
average  cost  of  caring  for  them  has  been  reduced,  and  a  material  saving  made  to 
the  State.  The  purchase  of  supplies  on  joint  account  has  been  extensively 
introduced  under  centralized  management,  and  a  saving  has  been  made  in 
that  way.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  what  the  cost 
of  caring  for  the  insane  was  under  local  management.  The  figures  in  New  York 
and  Kings  counties  were  juggled,  and  in  the  case  of  other  counties  it  was  found 
that  frequently  the  books  were  not  kept  so  as  to  show  the  separate  cost  of  caring 
for  paupers  and  fur  the  insane.     (202,  204,  205,  206,  218.) 

New  York  State  Commission  in  Lunacy, — Mr.  Qoodwin  Brown  says  that  when 
the  insane  were,  by  the  act  of  the  legislature,  put  under  the  care  of  the  State,  a 
State  commission  m  lunacy,  consisting  of  three  members,  was  established.    The 
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commission  has  sole  and  exclnsive  jurisdiction  over  the  insane.  It  does  not  have 
jurisdiction  over  idiots  and  epileptics.  The  separation  of  these  classes  of  defec- 
tives has  proved  to  be  a  satisfactory  thing.  The  powers  of  the  commission  have 
been  constantly  extended,  and  now  it  has  control  ov^r  all  expenditures  whatso- 
ever connected  with  the  care  of  the  insane.  It  also  has  authority  over  the  removal 
of  the  Insane  from  the  State  and  their  deportation  to  other  States  and  countries. 
The  commission  has  established  a  uniform  system  of  accounts,  a  uniform  system 
of  commitment,  a  uniform  system  of  dietary,  of  wages,  of  salaries,  etc.  It  has 
spared  no  reasonable  expenditure  in  effort  to  discover  the  causes  of  insanity,  and 
in  the  employment  of  the  most  skillful  physicians,  nurses,  and  attendants. 
(202,203.) 

Cost  of  caring  for  the  insane.— Wr.  (Joodwin  Brown  savs  that  last  year  the 
average  cost  of  caring  for  each  insane  person  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  $165. 
The  average  length  of  time  which  an  insane  person  lives  after  commitment  to  an 
institution  is  from  10  to  12  years.  The  cost  of  buildings  for  the  care  of  the  insane 
is  now  limited  to  $550  per  capita.  According  to  the  estimate  of  the  National  Fire 
Underwriters,  the  life  of  a  orick  store  building  is  20  years.  On  that  basis,  the 
cost  of  buildings  for  each  lunatic  is  ^75.  Admng  interest  to  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  the  cost  of  buildings,  a  conservative  estimate  would  be  that  each 
lunatic  costs  the  State  a  total  of  $3,000. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  insane  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  about 
$4,000,000  per  year.  Of  this  amount  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  insane  con- 
tribute about  one-sixteenth.  The  law  in  the  State  of  New  York  makes  all  the 
relatives  of  an  insane  person  liable  for  his  maintenance,  in  the  order  of  their 
relationship.  Practically,  however,  cousins  are  never  called  upon  to  pay,  though 
brothers  and  sisters  have  oeen  compelled  to  pay  fpr  the  maintenance  of  the  insane. 
(204,205,206,214.) 

Charitable  societies, — Mr.  McSweeney  says  that  representatives  of  more  than 
15  different  charitable  societies  or  missionary  organizations  meet  the  immigrants 
on  their  landing  in  New  York.  Thus  the  united  Hebrew  societies  have  an  agent 
and  an  assistant  at  the  barge  office.  There  is  a  society  especially  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Irish  girls.  There  are  also  a  German  society,  a  Russian  society,  a  Metho- 
dist woman's  mission  society,  and  others.     (85. ) 

Mr.  Stump  says  that  Italians  and  Jews  are  almost  never  found  in  almshouses. 
Their  friends  care  for  them  when  in  need.  The  immigration  bureau  pays 
expenses  of  such  immigrants  as  become  paupers  within  1  year  after  lanoing. 
From  ^,000  to  $40,000  a  year  are  thus  expended,  but  the  amount  is  amply  cov- 
ered by  the  receipts  from  the  head  tax.     (11. ) 

Mr.  BosENDALE  States  that  the  Italians  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  inmates 
of  the  almshouses,  but  few  Jews  ^o  there.  The  Jews  of  Philadelphia,  through 
the  United  Hebrew  Charity  Association,  help  their  own  poor  and  keep  them  out 
of  the  almshouses.  The  poor  exist,  however,  under  wretcned  sanitary  conditions. 
(195,201.) 

Mr.  Hall  says  that  there  are  few  Jews  in  jails  or  in  poorhouses,  although  many 
of  them  are  relieved  by  private  charity.  It  is  believed  that  a  certain  class  of 
Russian  Jews  are  incorrigible  paupers,  although  the  care  of  them  falls  almost 
altogether  upon  their  own  race.     (68.  J 

Mr.  McSwEENET  says  that  the  Russian  Jews,  although  not  of  such  large  stature 
as  the  French  immigrants,  are  much  less  subject  to  tubercular  diseases.  Those 
who  are  paupers  upon  landing,  and  who  temporarily  receive  assistance  from  the 
various  organizations  of  their  own  race,  are  not  permanently  pauperized  by  such 
a  system,  but  within  a  few  years  themselves  contribute  toward  aiding  others. 
The  Russian  Jews  have  practically  driven  out  all  other  nationalities  from  the 
clothing  trade  in  New  York,  although  there  is  some  competition  from  Italians. 
The  witness  refers  to  the  practice  of  these  Russian  Jews  in  establishing  colonies, 
especially  on  the  East  Side  in  New  York  and  at  Brownsville.     (94.) 

Mr.  Wolf  declares  that  the  Hebrew  charitable  and  educational  organizations 
throughout  the  country  have  as  their  work  almost  exclusively  the  dealing  with 
the  refugees  from  Russia.  The  Roumanian  and  other  refugees  are  in  a  very 
large  degree  able  to  establish  and  maintain  themselves.     (248. ) 

B*nai  j&'ri*/i.— Mr.  WoLP  states  that  the  B*nai  B*rith  is  nearly  60  years  old.  It 
was  founded  by  a  number  of  earnest-minded  men,  mostly  German  Jews,  who  had 
come  here  under  normal  conditions,  as  other  immigrants  came  in  those  times.  It 
was  the  revolution  of  1848  that  brought  the  first  notable  number  of  Jews  to  this 
country,  chiefly  from  Germany. 

The  object  of  the  order  is  the  education  and  Americanization  of  its  members. 
The  membership  is  now  about  20.000.  It  has  7  districts  in  the  United  States  and 
3  in  Europe.    There  are  lodges  in  Austria,  Germany,  Roumania,  and  the  Holy 
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Land,  and  efforts  are  now  making  to  start  one  in  France.  Besides  its  ednca- 
tional  work,  it  maintains  hospitals,  orphan  asylmns,  homes  for  the  aged,  and  free 
hbrariee.  It  supports  a  national  hospital  for  consumpttves  at  Denver,  which 
takes  no  pay  patients  whatever,  and  which,  though  established  for  Jewish  con- 
sumptives, is  open  to  the  world  without  reference  to  creed  or  nationality.  In 
Philadelphia  there  is  a  hospitcd  originally  established  by  the  order  and  open  to  all 
people  irrespective  of  faith.     (248, 249. ) 

mx.  Wolf  says  that  while  the  B'nai  B*rith  is  a  very  important  agency  of  Jewish 
charitable  and  educational  work,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one.  In  New  York 
there  is  avast  network  of  affiliated  organizations,  which  are  ramifications  from  the 
central  body  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities.  Besides  the  relief  of  physical  neces- 
sities by  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  and  similar  institutions,  there  is  centered  in 
the  Educational  Alliance  a  system  of  day  schools,  night  schools,  and  manual 
training  schools,  which  give  instruction  to  thousands  of  pupils  of  all  ages  and  of 
both  sexes.  A  college  in  Cincinnati  is  maintained  by  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations.  In  every  large  city  and  in  many  of  the  minor  towns 
charities  have  b^n  organized  and  have  worked  earnestly  to  further  the  assimila- 
tion of  Jewish  immigrants.  All  of  these  societies  have  to  deal  almost  exclusively 
with  the  Bussian  refugees.    (248, 249. ) 

Mr.  Wolf  says  that  the  American  Jews  have  given  special  attention  to  educa- 
ting and  Americanizing  the  European  refugees  and  immigrants  of  their  faith. 
The  great  Educational  Alliance  in  Ne^  York  has  an  attendance  which  averages 
more  than  5,000  persons  a  day.  There  is  also  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute, 
which  educates  Jewish  boys  in  mechanical  and  scientific  pursuits.  The  duties  of 
patriotism  are  carefully  inculcated,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  are  made  part  of  the  educational  system,  and  a  tiny 
United  States  flag  is  on  the  desk  of  every  child.  There  are  Jewish  manual  train- 
ing schools  in  Cleveland,  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  Atlanta.  At  the  Hebrew  Or- 
phan Home  in  Atlanta  the  girls  are  taught  to  be  housemaids  and  cooks,  and  the 
Doys  to  be  mechanics,  artisans,  stenographers,  and  typewriters.     (246,  250.) 

F.  Contagious  diseases^-rMr.  Fitchie,  commissioner  of  immigration  at 
New  York,  declares  that  although  the  present  law  requires  all  immigrants  to  be 
examined  bv  the  surgeon  of  the  vessel  before  sailing  and  a  sworn  statement  as 
to  their  health  to  be  entered  upon  the  manifest,  nevertheless  large  numbers  of 
persons  with  contagious  and  loathsome  diseases  are  allowed  to  embark  and  have 
to  be  debarred,  under  the  law,  from  landing  in  this  country.  The  contagious 
dLseeuses  of  trachoma  and  favius  are  especially  increasing.  The  courts  have  held 
that  the  steamship  companies  can  not  be  fined  for  bringing  such  persons  unless 
they  are  actually  landed.  The  law  should  be  changed  so  as  to  make  attempting 
to  land  such  persons  an  offense,  and  a  fine  should  be  imposed  sufficiently  large  to 
make  the  steamship  companies  more  strict.    (71.) 

Dr.  Williams,  surgeon  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  detailed  to  inspect 
immigrants  at  the  port  of  New  York,  submitted  the  following  statement  showing 
the  number  of  cases  of  pontagious  diseases,  etc. ,  detected  by  the  medical  inspection 
service  at  New  York: 

Number  of  hospital  caaes  for  past  year 1 ,  862 

Nomber  of  lanaed  cases  applying  for  relief  for  past  year ,     235 

Number  of  arrivlDg  immigrants  certllled  to  during  past  year 1,244 

Kmnber  of  cases  certified  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagions  diseases: 

Favus 48 

Trachoma 312 

Nunber  of  contagious  cases  deported: 

Trachoma 298 

Favus 36 

Dr.  Williams  states  that  such  dangerous  diseases  as  smallpox  are  reached  by 
the  quarantine  inspection .  Mild  contagious  diseases  like  scarlet  fever  and  measles 
are  treated  in  the  isolation  hospital  connected  with  the  immigration  department; 
such  cases  as  these  develop  on  Doard  vessel  and,  being  only  temporary ,  the  immi- 
grants are  not  returned.  Practically  the  only  forms  of  contagious  diseases  which 
call  for  deportation  are  trachoma,  or  granulated  eyelids,  and  favus,  or  scaldhead, 
which  are  esx>eciallv  common  among  Italians  and  Syrians.  Where  these  diseases 
are  discovered,  the  board  of  special  inquiry  has  practically  no  discretion,  but  must 
return  the  person  afflicted.  Where,  however,  the  medical  inspection  reveals 
some  physical  defect  in  the  immigrants,  it  is  optional  wtcu  the  board  to  admit  him 
or  deport  Mm.    (127-129. ) 

Dr.  Williams  tninks  that  there  would  be  less  immigration  of  x)ersons  with  con- 
tagious diseases  if  it  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner  of  immigra- 
tion whether  the  immigrant  should  be  immediately  deported  or  should  be  kept  in 
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the  hospitfiJ  until  cured,  at  the  expense  of  the  steamship  company.  The  com- 
panies would  dread  more  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  immigrant  in  the  hospital 
than  that  of  deportation.  Moreover,  such  a  provision  would  be  advantageous 
from  the  standpoint  of  humanity.  It  often  involves  hardship  to  debar  a  x>6r8on 
with  a  contagious  disease  who  is  a  member  of  a  family.    (127.) 

Mr.  PowDERLY  says  that  favus  is  a  disease  of  the  scalp,  originating  in  filth, 
which  ultimately  destroys  the  hair.  Where  children  are  afflicted,  it  seems  more 
humane  to  return  them  with  one  of  the  parents  than  to  allow  the  spread  of  the 
disease.     (35.) 

G.  Keli§:lous  faitli  of  foreli:n-borii.— Mr.  Rosendax.e,  investigating 
the  condition  of  anthracite  miners  in  Shickshinny  in  1897,  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood 5  Roman  Catholic  churches,  presided  over  by  Italian  and  Polish  priests;  1 
Greek  Catholic  church;  2  Polish-Jewish  synagogues;  1  Methodist  meetinghouse, 
and  another  meetinghouse  the  use  of  which  was  divided  between  the  Presbyte- 
rians and  the  Episcopalians.     (188. ) 

Mr.  Rosendale  refers  to  the  superstition  of  the  lower  classes  of  immigrant 
Jews— they  depend  ui)on  the  rabbis  for  charms  against  evil  spirits,  etc.  He 
believes  that  the  rabbis  try  to  maintain  these  sux)erstitiou8  opinions  in  order  to 
keep  control  over  the  people.  An  ignorant  man,  Mr.  Rosendale  thinks,  can  be 
much  more  easily  controlled  by  the  rabbis  and  priests  than  one  who  can  read. 
This  is  one  ground  of  Mr.  Rosendale's  belief  in  a  restriction  of  immigration  by 
an  educational  test.    (193,197.) 

m.  ECONOMIC  EFFBCTS  OF  IMBOaRATION. 

A.  money  sent  out  of  the  country.— Mr.  Hall  says  that  in  1892,  accord- 
ing to  the  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  each  immigrant  from  France 
brought,  on  an  average,  $55  into  this  country;  from  Germany,  $85;  England, 
$26;  Sweden,  $21;  Russia;  $22;  Austria,  $14;  Poland,  $12;  Italy  and  Hungary,  $11. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  more  illiterate  the  race  the  smaller  the  proportion  of 
money  brought. 

Mr.  Hall  says,  further,  that  immigrants  to  tlus  country  send  out  a  very  lar^e 
amount  of  money  to  their  homes  in  Europe.  The  amount  is  not  definitely  known, 
but  an  estimate  made  by  the  New  York  Herald  in  1892  that  $25,000,000  went  back 
to  Europe  every  winter  is  believed  to  be  too  low.  Italians  send  back  large  sums 
through  their  bankers,  storing  them  in  the  old  country  until  they  can  accumulate 
a  sufficient  amount  to  establisn  themselves  comfortably  at  home.     (52. ) 

Mr.  Allen,  a  representative  of  the  Advanced  Labor  CJlub  of  Brooklyn,  presents 
an  argument  in  favor  of  restricting  the  immigration  of  those  who  come  to  the 
United  States  temporarily,  returning  to  their  native  countries  after  accumulat- 
ing money.  He  declares  that  the  movement  in  favor  of  such  restriction  is  based 
on  economic  reasons,  and  race  prejudice  Has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  witness 
believes  that  immigrants  who  do  not  intend  to  stay  m  the  United  States  are  more 
dangerous  than  those  who  are  uneducated. 

Mr.  Allen  insists  that  the  proportion  of  temporary  immigrants  is  constantly 
increasing.  He  says  that  the  number  of  immigrants  who  arrived  in  the  United 
States  during  the  10  years  ending  June  30, 1891 ,  was  5,246,613.  Besides  these  there 
were  probably  950 ,000  coming  from  Canada  who  were  not  enumerated.  There  were 
only  2,569,604  more  foreign-bom  persons  in  the  United  States  according  to  the 
census  of  1890  than  there  were  according  to  the  census  of  1880.  Since  only  part 
of  the  immigrants  remain  in  this  country,  an  allowance  of  10  per  cent  of  those 
who  arrive  for  deaths  is  a  fair  one.  With  this  allowance  it  apx)ears  that  3,007,848 
of  foreign-bom  x>ersons  must  have  returned  home  from  the  United  States  during 
that  decade.    (161,162.) 

Mr.  Allen  declares  that  the  loss  of  money  sent  or  taken  away  by  immigrants  is 
a  serious  menace  to  the  finances  of  the  United  States. 

In  1892  the  New  York  Herald,  on  the  basis  of  testimony  of  padrones,  steamship 
agents,  and  others,  concluded  that  the  average  amount  taken  back  to  Europe  by 
returning  Italians  was  $250  each.  The  witness  considers  this  estimate  too  low, 
especially  lor  skilled  laborers,  but  accepting  it  as  a  basis  he  declares  that  the 
amount  of  money  taken  back  by  returning  immigrants  would  be  fully  $118,000,000 
yearly,  aside  from  the  cost  of  passage  both  ways. 

Mr.  Allen  thinks  that  the  exportation  of  money  in  this  way  was  the  chief  cause 
of  the  financial  panic  of  1893.  He  shows  that  the  export  movement  of  gold  aver- 
aged only  $54,000,000  from  the  years  1885  to  1893,  which  is  less  than  the  amount 
which  aliens  must  have  taken  with  them.  Moreover,  the  outflow  began  before 
the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Act  and  continued  after  its  repeal,  so  that  it  can  not 
be  attributed  to  that  act.    Most  of  the  gold  that  went  abroad  during  those  4  years 
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was  shipped  to  France  and  Germany  and  thence  largely  reshipped  to  Austria,  as 
stated  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint.  Austria  held  no  American  stocks  at  that 
time  to  constitute  a  claim  for  money,  nor  would  the  Rothschilds,  who  were  ti^en 
negotiating  a  loan  for  Austria,  have  been  likely  to  borrow  gold  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  was  scarce  and  dear,  while  it  was  plentiful  and  cheap  in  England. 
An  Italian  banker  testified  before  a  Senate  committee  in  1898  that  his  firm  alone 
had  sent  away  $2,000,000  the  year  before  and  that  there  were  about  80  other  Ital- 
ian banking  firms  in  New  York,  some  of  which  had  sent  a,w&y  even  larger  amounts. 

Mr.  Allen  declares  further  that  our  present  financial  condition  is  not  sufficiently 
assured  so  that  we  can  ^ord  to  lose  the  gold  which  aliens  are  continually  taking 
away  from  us.  In  1898-99  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  was  $530,000,000, 
while  our  let  imports  of  gold  and  silver  were  only  $25,000,000.  This  great  differ- 
ence can  not  be  altogether  accounted  for  by  the  return  and  sale  of  American 
stocks  held  abroad,  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  fully  as  many  stocks  were 
bought  by  Europeans  during  that  year  as  were  sold.  The  witness  tiiinks  that  the 
amount  of  money  paid  as  interest  on  foreign  investments  is  underestimated,  but 
that  the  chief  mistake  of  those  who  seek  to  explain  the  difference  between  the 
balance  of  trade  and  the  imports  of  gold  and  silver  arises  from  the  disregard  of 
the  money  taken  out  by  temporary  immigrants. 

The  witness  says,  further,  that  for  i 


I  says,  further,  that  for  the  last  financial  year  the  balance  of  trade  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  as  ^^ainst  Canada  was  $52,000,000,  but  that  we  received 
only  $13,500,000  in  cash  from  Canada,  the  balance  having  gone  as  the  hoardings 
of  the  Canadian  laborers  who  come  to  the  United  States.    (161-164.) 

B.  Standards  of  li  vln§:. — Mr.  Rosbndalb  describes  in  detail  several  cases 
which  he  investigated  during  his  stud^  of  the  slum  districts  in  1899.  In  one 
3-story  frame  building,  formerly  a  dwelhng  house,  he  found  a  grocery  store  in  the 
front  room;  the  back  room  used  as  a  workshop  for  making  shirt  waists,  and  occu- 
pied by  6  working  ^rls;  and  the  second  story,  containing  4  bedrooms,  occupied 
Dy  3  different  famihes.  Twenty-two  people  lived  in  the  house.  All  were  Russian 
Jews.  Only  2  adults  could  speak  English,  and  they  verjrpoorly.  There  were  8 
children,  none  of  whom  attended  the  public  schools.  Tney  were  sent  to  the 
Hebrew  school  to  learn  to  read  Hebrew — ^not  to  translate  it,  but  only  so  that  they 
could  read  their  prayers.  The  children  sold  matches  and  newsi)apers.  Every- 
thing was  very  filthy,  and  there  was  no  sanitary  regulation.  In  another  case  a 
Jewish  woman  whose  husband  had  left  her  had  got  a  divorce  from  the  rabbi, 
not  from  the  courts,  and  had  married  again.  In  another  case  a  man  displayed  a 
sign  consisting  of  3  Hebrew  words.  The  first  indicated  that  he  was  a  killer  of 
animals  according  to  the  Jewish  rites.  The  second  indicated  that  he  was  licensed 
by  the  chief  rabbi  to  perform  the  rite  of  circumcision.  The  third  indicated  that 
he  was  licensed  by  the  rabbi  to  perform  marriages  and  grant  divorces.  Several 
other  cases  are  described.    (192, 193.) 

Mr.  Bosendale  says  that  the  rising  generation  of  Jews,  Italians,  and  Hungarians 
mean  to  live  for  the  most  pui;  in  the  same  surroundings  as  their  parents.  His 
impression  is  that  they  are  growingup  to  be  unskilled  laborers.    ( 196. ) 

Anthracite  miners,—!!!  1897  Mr.  Rosendalk  found  the  children  of  the  miners 
not  in  the  schools  but  mostly  working  as  hel];>ers,  pickers,  etc.,  in  the  mines.  He 
found  a  gjreat  many  women  working  in  the  mines  as  helpers,  leaving  their  infant 
children  in  the  shade  of  trees.  In  1884  he  had  seen  an  entirelv  different  class  of 
people,  contented,  living  in  clean  dwellings.  He  was  told  that  many  of  those 
Welsh  and  Irish  miners  could  not  stand  the  competition  of  the  newcomers,  with 
their  low  standard  of  living.  They  had  gone  W  est  to  try  to  find  employment  in 
other  mines,  where  the  influx  of  the  foreign  element  was  not  so  strong.    ( 180, 190. ) 

Mr.  Bosendale  found  the  social  conmtions  of  the  anthracite  miners  in  1897 
deplorable.  Fights  and  quarrels  were  very  frequent  among  them.  They  lived 
huddled  together  like  cattle  in  dilapidated  shanties.  Mr.  Rosendale  found  20 
Hungarians  living  in  one  shanty  and  hiring  one  woman  to  cook  for  them.    (188. ) 

PMes. — Dr.  Senner  quotes  from  a  letter  dv  the  collector  of  customs  at  Buffalo 
regarding  the  Polish  colony  in  that  city.  The  population  of  the  Polish  colony  in 
1893  was  about  55,000  and  Poles  owned  about  3,000  city  lots  valued  at  $6,181,100. 
They  had  5  large  churches  and  4  schoolhouses.  They  api)ear  more  anxious  than 
any  other  class  of  foreigners  to  secure  their  own  homes.  They  pay  taxes  more 
promptly  than  any  other  nationality  and  take  a  great  interest  in  informing  them- 
selves as  to  American  politics.  They  are  better  educated  than  many  other  immi- 
grants and  are  industrious,  frugal,  and  law-abiding.    (170, 171.) 

Roumanian  Jews,— Mr.  Wolf  declares  that  the  majority  of  the  Jewish  refugees 
who  have  recently  come  from  Roumania  x>ossess  means  enough  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  United  States  and  require  no  assistance.  The  report  of  an  inspector 
of  the  United  States  Immigration  Bureau  sent  to  Roumania  to  investigate  the 
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conditions  is  quoted,  to  the  effect  the  Roumanian  refugees  are  people  who  had 
acquired  a  competence  by  signal  abilities  in  spite  of  the  unfavorable  conditions 
under  which  they  lived,  and  that  they  will  be  a  desirable  acquisition  to  the  i)op- 
ulation  of  America.     (247,  254.) 

Enforcement  of  sanitary  regvlaiions, — ^Mr.  Rosendale  asserts  that  in  Berlin 
if  a  building  is  found  to  be  in  an  insanitary  condition  the  landlord  or  owner  is 
notified  to  put  it  in  sanitary  condition  and  keep  it  so.  If  this  is  not  done  the  city 
removes  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  to  the  suburbs,  keeps  them  there  under 

Eolice  surveillance,  and  forces  them  to  keep  themselves  clean  and  to  keep  their 
ouse  clean.  It  keeps  them  there  until  they  become  used  to  that  kind  of  living, 
and  keeps  them  under  watch  when  they  go  back  to  the  city.  If  such  regulations 
could  be  enforced  in  our  cities,  the  improvement  would  be  vast;  the  herding  of 
20  people  in  one  house  would  be  stopx>ed;  the  people  would  be  forced  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living.  But  such  things  could  not  be  done  in  our  cities;  the  cost 
would  be  too  enormous.  Just  as  soon  as  a  district  was  cleaned  out,  2,000,  or  3,000, 
.  or  20,000  more  would  come  from  the  landing  places,  and  the  whole  work  would 
have  to  be  done  over  again.  The  trouble  is  the  constant  influx  of  new  immigrants 
who  perpetuate  here  conditions  they  have  been  accustomed  to  in  Europe.  (196, 
201.) 

Compulsory  edticafuw.— Mr.  Rosendale  says  that  there  is  a  compulsory  educa- 
tion law  in  Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  a  dead  letter  in  the  mining  regions,  so  far  as 
he  knows,  and  also  in  the  slum  districts  of  Philadelphia;  though  m  Philadelphia 
they  are  trying  to  enforce  it.     (191.) 

C.  DemaiKl  for  f  mmii:rant  labor. — ^Mr.  Stump,  former  Commissioner- 
General  of  Immigration,  says  that  the  commission  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  1895  addressed  questions  to  trades  unions  and  similar  organiza- 
tions and  to  governors  of  States  as  to  the  conditions  of  immigrants,  desirable 
changes  in  law  or  in  methods  of  enforcement,  and  as  to  the  desire  for  further 
immigration.    (4.) 

Mr.  Hall  refers  to  this  investigation.  He  says  that  52  replies  were  received 
from  governors  of  States,  commissioners  of  labor,  and  similar  authorities  as  to 
whether  immigrants  were  desired.  Of  these  15  expressed  a  preference  for  Gher- 
man  immigrants,  12  for  English,  SScotch,  and  Irish,  8  for  French,  and  2  for  Swiss. 
Only  two  desired  Italian  immigration,  and  one  of  those  did  not  want  unskilled 
labor,  and  the  other  only  wanted  farmers  with  money  and  families.  Ten  States 
did  not  want  any  immigrants  at  all.  There  seems  to  be  practicallv  no  demand 
for  common  laoorers  and  unsMlled  farm  laborers,  while,  on  the  otner  hand,  the 
labor  unions  oppose  the  coming  of  skilled  labor.     (57,  65.) 

B.  Occupation  of  jiniiii§:raiits.— Mr.  Hall  presents  statistics  for  the 
year  1896  showing  that  only  an  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  the  male  immi- 

S'ants  belong  to  the  professional  occupations,  wnile  the  proportion  of  skilled 
borers  is  also  small,  these  two  classes  together  being  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  total 
numb<)r  of  male  immigrafits.  Much  the  largest  proportion  of  immigrants  state 
that  they  are  laborers,  servants,  or  farmers,  the  latter  term  usually  meaning  that 
they  are  farm  laborers  or  peasants,  who,  in  fact,  usually  stop  in  the  cities;  while 
one-sixth  of  the  total  number  have  no  occupation. 

The  proportion  of  the  skilled  laborers  varies  in  roughly  inverse  proportion  to 
the  illiteracy  of  the  immigrants  of  the  respective  nationalities.  Thus,  of  the 
immigrants  from  Scotland,  1  in  4  is  skillea;  from  England  and  Wales,  1  in  5; 
Belgium,  1  in  9;  Germany  and  Norway,  1  in  10;  Italy,  1  in  14;  Russia,  1  in  18; 
Ireland,  1  in  19;  Poland,  1  in  27;  Austria-Hungary,  1  in  29.     (50,  54.) 

Mr.  PowDERLY  says  that  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  immi^ants  class 
themselves  as  farmers,  and  most  of  these  are  destined  to  States  contaming  large 
cities.    (41.) 

Mr.  RosENDALE  States  that  he  knows  very  few  instances  of  Jews  following 
agriculture  for  a  living.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Jews;  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
Christians,  who  have  prevented  them  from  following  agriculture  and  have 
restricted  them  to  trade.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  attempts  to  get  the  Jews 
into  agriculture,  as  by  the  Baron  Hirsch  colony  at  Woodbine  and  the  colonies  in 
the  Argentine  Republic,  have  all  been  failures.  These  philanthropic  efforts  have 
been  a  detriment  to  the  workingmen  at  large;  for  the  Jews  brought  to  those 
colonies  all  end  in  factories  in  competition  with  American  workmen.  Mr.  Ros- 
endale  thinks  that  now  that  the  Jews  have  in  this  country  an  equal  chance  with 
others,  they  ought  to  try  to  work  on  different  lines,  and  not  pursue  the  occupa- 
tions which  in  the  old  country  they  have  been  forced  to  pursue.  He  condemns 
them  for  persisting  in  the  lines  of  barter  and  trade.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  among  the  Jews  of  Philadelphia  a  large  proportion  of  manual  workers;  the 
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profeflsions  of  law  and  medicine,  and  even  of  mechanical  arts,  are  well  repre- 
sented. The  ratio  of  Jews  in  the  mechanical  department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  is  showing  a  good  increase.    (194, 195.) 

E.  Effects  on  native  labor. — 1.  In  general, — ^Mr.  Powdbrly  says  that 
there  is  no  satisfactory  statistical  information  as  to  the  effect  of  inmiigration. 
Trade  unions  believe  the  effect  injnrions  in  depressing  wages  and  standard  of 
living,  and  in  increasing  unemployment. 

Mr.  ScHULTEis  does  not  adnut  tnat  immig^rants  of  low  intelligence  are  desira- 
ble to  do  rough  work,  since  we  already  have  several  millions  of  idle  and  unskilled 
workmen  in  this  countrv,  esx>ecially  the  8,000,000  colored  men  in  the  South. 
If  the  lowest  grade  of  labor  is  badly  paid  on  account  of  the  competition  of  the 
foreigp  born,  higher  grades  suffer  correspondingly.  Southern  Europeans  are 
especially  undesirable.    (23,  24.^ 

Mr.  ScHONFARBER,  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  believes  that  the  Irish  and  Ger- 
mans who  came  to  this  country  before  1875  added  materially  to  its  growth  and 
prosperity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  classes  who  have  been  coming  since 
that  time,  especially  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  have  had  not  only  an 
injurious  social  effect,  but  have  been  exceedingly  injurious  to  American  labor. 
The  unskilled  labor  of  the  country  has  suffered  especially.  Miners  have  x)erhaps 
been  more  seriously  affected  by  the  importation  of  unskilled  labor  than  anv  other 
class.  At  the  same  time  many  sldlled  immigrants  have  been  imported,  largely 
nnder  contract,  and  have  displaced  skilled  labor  b^  working  at  lower  wages.  The 
witness  thinks  that  the  proportion  of  skilled  immigrants  is  likely  to  decrease,  but 
that  at  the  same  time  the  effect  of  the  immigration  of  unskilled  labor  will  become 
more  and  more  widespread,  because  machinery  is  tending  constantly  to  decrease 
the  xiroportion  of  skilled  workers  in  tlus  country,  reducing  all  to  the  ranks  of 
common  laborers.    (485,  436.) 

Mr.  Hall  admits  that  the  earlier  immigration  to  this  country  has  had  a  benefi- 
cial effect  in  building  up  States  and  cities.  In  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Pittsburg,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  other  cities  the  comparatively  recent  immigrants  and  their  descend- 
ants have  largely  built  up  the  State  and  paid  the  most  of  the  taxes.  Even  Italians 
have  become  a  large  and  valuable  element  of  the  population  in  some  cases.  The 
witness  would  not  have  considered  an  education  necessary  or  desirable  10  or  12 
years  ago.  It  then  cost  more  to  come  here  and  immigrants  were  of  the  better 
class.    At  present,  however,  immigrants  are  not  desired.    (58,59.) 

Dr.  Senner  says  that  immigrants,  especially  on  account  of  their  inability  to 
speak  our  language,  often  fail  to  receive  full  recognition  of  their  merits.  He  de- 
clares that  very  soon  immigrants  become  effective  consumers  and  that  without 
them  the  United  States  could  never  have  built  up  its  unparalleled  home  market. 
Immigrants  improve  rapidly  under  contact  with  our  civilization,  as  is  seen  in  the 
contrast  between  new  arrivals  and  friends  who  meet  them  at  the  pier.    (170.) 

Dr.  Senner  says  that  he  can  understand  how  the  laboring  classes  in  times  of 
industrial  depression  and  enforced  idleness  should  feel  jealous  of  immigrants, 
but  while  there  may  be  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  restriction  on  the  part  of  a  great 
many  people,  there  are  also  many  who  oppose  it,  as  the  witness  has  found  out  in 
connection  with  his  work  as  secretary  of  the  Immigration  Protective  Leagpie. 
The  representatives  of  labor  who  favor  restriction  are  usually  sadly  misinformed 
as  to  the  effects  of  immigration.  Most  of  the  evils  of  which  they  complain  arise 
from  the  presence  of  immigrants  who  have  been  here  a  long  time,  and  would  be 
little  affected  by  present  restrictions.    (180, 181 ,  184. ) 

Dr.  Senner  thinks  that  whatever  political  or  economic  dangers  formerly  existed 
from  immigration  will  more  and  more  decrease.  The  country  with  a  Tx>pulation 
of  70,000,0()0  is  naturally  better  able  to  absorb  300,000  immigrants  yearly  than  it 
was  able  to  absorb  from  five  to  seven  hundred  thousand  when  the  population  was 
only  forty  or  fifty  millions.  Moreover  the  European  countries  are  rapidly  advan- 
cing so  that  the  character  of  immigrants  is  bound  to  improve.    (173. ) 

1.  Immigration  and  toages.—Dr.  Senner  declares  that  the  infiuences  affecting 
wages  are  so  exceedingly  complex  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  effect  of 
immigration  alone  has  had  upon  them.  He  denies  emphatically,  however,  that 
wages  have  fallen  since  the  great  tide  of  immi^ation.  In  1891  a  Senate  com- 
mittee declared  that  wages  had  been  highest  during  the  years  of  heaviest  immi- 
CTation,  which  naturally  coincide  with  periods  of  prosperity,  and  that  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  of  wi^ges  during  the  past  8  aecades.  A  table  prepared  by 
the  department  of  labor  in  1898  compares  the  average  daily  wages  of  men  in  cer- 
tain occupations  in  12  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United  States  for  the  years  1870 
and  1898.  The  summary  of  these  tables  by  trades  shows  an  increase  in  every 
case,  ranging  from  1  to  20  per  cent,  the  average  increase  being  between  5  and  10 
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per  cent.  The  following  table,  also  submitted  by  the  witness  on  the  same  author- 
ity, shows  the  average  wages  in  these  occupations  for  each  year  since  1870, 
together  with  the  annual  immigration: 


Year. 


1«70 
1871 
1872, 
1873. 
1874, 
1875. 
1876. 
1877 
1878. 
1879. 
1880 
1881. 
1882. 


Avenge 
wages. 


12.20ft 
2.89i 
2.45 
2.35ft 
2.80ft 
2.24i 
2.18 
2.24ft 
2.301 
2.32 
2.34 
2.401 
2.441 
2.47 


Increase 
aa  com- 
pared 
with  1870. 


Percent. 


8.5 
11.1 
6.8 
4.4 
1.7 
1.1 
1.8 
4.6 
5.2 
6.1 
9.2 
11 
12 


Immi- 
gration 
into  the 
United 
Stetes. 


387, 
321, 
404, 
459, 
313. 
227, 
160, 
141, 
138, 
172, 
457, 
669, 
788, 
603, 


350  , 

806 

803 

339  I 
498  ' 
986  I 
857 


257 
431  I 
992  I 


Year. 

Average 
wages. 

1884 .' 

2.49 

2.47i 

2.47ft 

2.49 

2.601 

2.51ft 

2.52 

2.54ft 

2.56 

2.54f 

2.49ft 

2.47i 

2.451 

2.44ft 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

Increase 
as  com- 
pared 
with  1870. 


Immi- 
gration 
into  the 
United 
States. 


Percent. 
12.9 
12.1 
12.1 
13 
13.7 
14.1 
14.6 
15.4 
16.1 
15.3 
18 
12.1 
11.6 
10.9 


518,592 
895.346 
834,208 
490.109 
546,889 
444,427 
455,302 
660.319 
623,084 
502,917 
314.467 
279,948 
843,267 
230,823 


Dr.  Senner  declares  further  that  wages  have  a  much  higher  purchasing  power 
at  present  than  20  or  80  years  ago.  He  submits  tables  prepared  by  the  Massachu- 
setts bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  comDarins  the  average  retail  prices  of  the  lead- 
ing articles  of  household  consumption  in  Massachusetts  for  the  years  1872  and 
1897.  These  articles  are  the  chief  standard  food  products,  with  a  limited  number 
of  items  of  fuel,  cloths,  rents,  etc.  A  corresponding  table  shows  the  amount  of 
these  different  commodities  that  |1  would  purchase  in  1872  and  1807,  together 
with  the  percentage  of  the  increase  in  purchasing  power  for  the  latter  year.  This 
table  shows  an  incrfiase  in  purchasing  power  as  regards  all  but  two  of  the  com- 
modities enumerated,  the  increase  in  most  cases  being  more  than  30  per  cent, 
reaching  124  per  cent  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  117  in  the  case  of  sugar,  while  the 
increase  as  regards  shirting,  sheeting,  and  other  cheap  grades  of  cloths  has  aver- 
aged more  than  100  per  cent. 

Dr.  Senner  also  denies  that  a  decrease  in  the  wages  of  unskilled  labor  tends  to 
bring  about  in  the  course  of  time  a  decrease  in  the  wages  of  skilled  labor.  (170, 
176-178, 184.) 

2.  '' Birds  of  passage.'' — Mr.  McSweeney  says  that  a  very  large  number  of 
native  Canadians  come  yearly  into  the  United  States  to  work  during  the  busy 
season,  returning  to  Canada  during  the  winter.  This  number  has  been  estimated 
at  as  many  as  50,000  or  70,000  annually.  .  The  competition  of  these  Canadians  is 
felt  most  severely  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  where  it  has  affected  espe- 
ci^ly  the  building  trades.  This  temporary  immigration  is  alike  injurious  to 
Canada  and  to  the  United  States,  and  the  witness  believes  that  the  Canadian 
government  disapproves  of  it.  Canada  loses  the  benefit  of  the  labor  of  these  per- 
sons in  developing  its  industries,  since  she  has  need  of  labor;  and  while  the  United 
States  gets  value  for  their  work,  it  loses  because  they  do  not  spend  the  money 
they  earn  largely  in  this  country  and  also  because  they  lower  the  wages  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.    (92, 93. ) 

Mr.  PowDERLT  declares  that  Canadian  labor  is  not  necessary  to  keep  the  cotton 
mills  running.  It  has  depressed  wages  and  has  checked  increase  of  native  popu- 
lation, since  young  men  can  no  longer  afford  to  marry.    (39.) 

Mr.  Powderly  and  Mr.  Schulties  refer  to  the  large  temporary  immigration  of 
Canadian  labor.  Along  the  border  many  even  cross  daily  into  this  country  to 
work,  returning  at  night.     (18,  28.) 

Mr.  Hall  says  that  a  large  proportion  of  Italians  who  come  to  this  country  have 
no  intention  of  remaining  longer  than  is  necessary  to  accumulate  sufficient  money 
to  make  themselves  responsible  at  home.  A  great  many  come  to  this  country  sev- 
eral times.  An  examination  of  the  8,174  Italians  who  landed  at  New  York  in 
April,  1896,  showed  that  27.7  per  cent  had  been  in  this  country  before,  some  of 
them  two  or  three  times,  according  to  their  own  statements.  Tnese  men  do  not 
usually  bring  their  families,  the  prox>ortion  of  women  among  the  immigrants 
being  very  low.  So  far  as  Italian  women  do  come  to  this  country,  however,  the 
witness  thinks  that  the  conjugal  morality  is  comparatively  high.     (58.) 

Mr.  QuiNLAN,  contract  labor  inspector,  says  that  he  has  personally  investigated 
at  least  1 ,000  cases,  chiefly  of  Italians,  who  have  come  to  this  country  for  a  second 
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fime.  Each  of  these  brought  to  the  Cmted  States  only  a  small  sum  of  money, 
but  on  his  previous  retnm  to  Italy  had  taken  with  him  from  $300  to  $1 ,000.  With 
this  monev  they  often  bought  homes  in  Italy,  and  returned  to  this  country  to  earn 
money  to  lift  the  mortgage  woich  had  been  given  for  part  payment.  While  in 
this  country  they  buy  nothing  except  what  they  eat  and  dnuK.  In  the  f  aU  the 
steerage  of  many  of  the  lines  is  crowded  with  persons  of  this  class  returning  to 
Itidy. 

The  immigration  department  has  no  power  to  exclude  these ''  birds  of  i>a88age/* 
but  if  they  be  found  with  a  very  sn:iall  sum  of  money  they  are  debarred  as  likely 
to  become  paupers. 

There  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  skilled  laborers,  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
and  others  who  come  to  this  country  from  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England  during 
the  summer,  returning  for  the  winter.  Some  of  these  hold  international  union 
cards,  but  that  is  not  tne  rule.    ( 122, 123.) 

Dr.  Rossi  declares  that  Italians  who  come  to  this  country  in  the  spring  to  work 
return  to  Italy  in  the  winter  only  because  the  enten>rises  on  which  they  are 
employed  are  susi>ended  and  they  can  not  find  work  here.  They  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for  returning  under  these  circumjstances.  Many  Americans  go  to  Europe 
yearly  and  spend  millions  of  dollars  there,  far  more  than  Italians  take  back  with 
them.  Moreover,  Italian  immigration  is  becoming  more  and  more  permanent. 
(160.) 

Dr.  Senner  says  that,  although  many  Italians  for  some  years  keep  up  the  habit 
of  returning  to  Italy  in  the  winter,  they  are  very  apt  on  their  second  or  third 
return  to  bring  their  families  and  become  permanent  residents.  The  increasing 
permanency  of  the  immigrants  is  shown  by  the  growing  proportion  of  women 
and  children  who  are  coming.  While  in  1888,  of  the  Italians  who  arrived,  28,217 
were  males,  3,667  females,  and  2,528  under  15  years  of  age,  the  proportion  in  1890 
was  40,717  males,  11,082  females,  and  8,759  children,  while  in  1898  there  were 
40,248  males,  18,365  females,  and  11 ,935  children.     (170. ) 

Mr.  Stump  says  that  large  numbers  of  steerage  passengers  annually  return  to 
Europe.  These  are  often  persons  who  work  here  during  the  season  and  spend  the 
winter  in  Europe  because  living  is  cheaper.  There  has  been  great  confusion  of 
immigration  statistics  because  of  repeated  entries  of  such  persons.  Many  thus 
returning  to  Europe  are,  however,  bona  fide  residents  of  this  country,  going  to 
visit  friends  and  relatives.     (8. ) 

Mr.  Ter  Kuilb  thinks  that  the  number  of  Italians  who  return  from  this  coun- 
try in  the  fall  is  relatively  decreasing.  Formerly  fully  one-half  of  those  coming 
each  year  return,  but  now  the  proportion  does  not  exceed  one-fourth.  Those  who 
do  return  a  single  time  are  apt  on  their  second  coming  to  settle  permanently  in 
the  United  States.     (115. ) 

3.  Unskilled  toftor.— Mr.  Schwab^  Hgent  of  the  North-Cjterman  Lloyd  Company, 
declares  that  the  immigrants  who  come  to  this  country  are  absolutely  needed  to 
do  the  rough  work,  sucn  as  construction  of  railways,  sewers,  etc.,  which  Ameri- 
cans are  unwilling  to  do.  The  influx  of  immigration  has  not  depressed  wages; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  wages  have  risen  during  the  past  25  years,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  witness  does  not 
even  think  that  the  country  is  injured  by  those  who  come  here  for  a  short  time 
merely,  since  they  contribute  to  advance  our  industry  during  their  stay.  (103, 
108.) 

Mr.  McSwEENEY,  testifying  in  July,  1899,  expresses  the  opinion  that,  owing  to 
the  general  revival  of  business,  there  was  at  that  time  a  demand  for  all  the 
unskilled  labor  which  was  likely  to  arrive  in  this  country.  There  have  been 
many  inquiries  at  the  immigration  office  for  unskilled  labor,  although  the  depart- 
ment has  no  power  to  assist  in  securing  employment  for  immifirants.     (96. ) 

Mr.  PowDERLY  says  agriculture  is  little  affected,  and  skilled  trades  much  less 
than  unskilled.  Most  immigrants  are  ordinary  laborers,  though  many  are  tailors. 
In  the  shoe  trade,  for  example,  subdivision  of  labor  and  use  of  machinery  has 
made  the  employment  of  cheap  labor  possible,  and  this  tends  to  depress  the  wages 
of  all  trades.     (32-34,  39,  42.) 

4.  Padrone  sytem.—Wc.  Stump  declares  that  the  padrone  system  formerly  existed 
extensively  among  Italians.  Italian  bankers  in  New  York  had  arrangements  with 
steamship  companies  or  had  i^nts  of  their  own  in  Eui'ope.  Money  was  advanced 
to  pay  for  the  passage  of  the  immigrant  on  agreement  to  work  for  the  contractor 
in  the  United  States.  These  bankers  would  send  gangs  of  laborers  to  railways, 
etc.,  under  charge  of  a  boss.  He  would  put  up  a  cheap  shanty,  charge  laborers 
$1  a  month  or  more  for  nunks,  furnish  them  v^ith  all  food  and  clothing,  and 
account  for  their  wages  to  the  padrone.  The  laborer  thus  found  himself  a  debtor 
and  slave  for  years.    This  practice  U  now  largely  broken  up  by  the  contract-labor 
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law,  but  has  started  afresh  among  Assyrians,  Arabs,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Arme- 
nians, who  are  being  brought  here  to  peddle  goods,  black  boots,  and  often  to  beg. 
(7.  8.) 

Mr.  ScHULTEis  says  that  the  padrone  system  still  flourishes  to  a  limited  degree. 
There  are  about  80  Italian  banks  in  New  York  City  which  still  maintain  the  sys- 
tem, and  can  furnish  men  in  lots  of  50  to  100.  The^  care  for  the  immigrants' 
m'^ney,  write  their  letters,  and  save  their  earnings  until  they  amount  to  perhaps 
$400,  which  is  a  sufficient  capital  to  enable  Italians  at  home  to  cease  manual 
labor.  The  system  of  importing  contract  labor  has  been  largely  broken  up,  partly 
through  the  effect  of  law,  but  largely  through  the  sentiment  of  the  people  atfected 
themselves.     (30, 31.) 

Mr.  McSwEENBT  believes  that  while  the  practice  among  bankers  and  x>adrones 
of  making  contracts  in  Italy  to  furnish  labor  to  immigrants  has  been  largely 
abandoned,  the  immigrant«  are  still  aware  that  they  are  practically  certain  to  find 
employment  through  the  padrones  on  reaching  this  country,  and  a  lar^e  propor- 
tion of  them  put  themselves  under  the  control  of  the  padrones  on  reaching  here. 
The  system  still  flourishes  and  the  immigrants  themselves  prefer  that  it  should 
continue.    (88.) 

Mr.  PowDERLY  says  that  the  padrone  system  still  exists  in  Pennsylvania  coal 
mines  in  a  form  hard  to  detect.  An  active  Italian  or  other  foreigner,  who  knows 
English,  is  asked  to  write  to  his  friends,  warning  them  against  disclosing  the  fact 
of  agreement  for  emplo^ent.  The  law  should  be  amended  so  that  fact  of  com- 
ing in  response  to  invitation  of  any  kind,  except  from  relatives,  should  debar. 
Instances  exist  where  workmen  thus  brought  over  are  compelled  to  work  practi- 
cally 2  years  before  being  able  to  repay  the  passage  money  aavanced,  and  are  then 
discharged  to  make  room  for  other  victims.  Such  employees  live  in  the  rudest 
fashion,  and  if  killed  in  an  accidont  wUl  not  be  received  by  their  associates,  but 
must  be  buried  at  public  expense.  Nearly  everyone  of  the  Italian  banks  is 
employed  in  the  padrone  business.    (33,  43,  44.) 

Dr.  Kossi  declares  that  the  padrone  system  was  formerly  a  very  great  evil  in 
this  countrv,  but  asserts  that  it  has  been  considerably  mitigated  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Italian  bureau.  The  recent  failure  of  some  of  the  Italian  bankers  has  also 
weakened  the  system.  The  witness  admits,  however,  that  Italian  laborers  in  the 
United  States  are  still  to  some  extent  under  the  control  of  padrones.  There  is  an 
element  of  slavery  in  the  employment  of  many  Italians,  but  the  control  of  the 
padrones  is  not  as  complete  as  before.     (155, 156, 159.) 

Dr.  Rossi  says  that  tnrough  the  efforts  of  the  Italian  bureau  correspondence  of 
padrones  in  Italy — ticket  agents  and  others— have  oftpn  been  discovered  and  pun- 
ished by  the  home  Government,  especially  by  the  withdrawal  of  licenses  from 
agents  of  steamship  companies.    ( 159. ) 

Dr.  Rossi  says  that  there  have  been  a  considerable  number  of  failures  among 
Italian  bankers  in  recent  years;  that  these  have  occasioned  discredit  among  all  of 
the  bankers,  so  that  many  of  the  immigrants  prefer  to  keep  their  savings  in 
their  own  hands.  There  are,  however,  some  honest  and  straightforward  Italian 
bankers. 

The  witness  is  unwilling  to  give  any  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  money  sent 
back  to  Italy  from  the  Umted  States.     (156.) 

Mr.  Ter  Kuile  thinks  that  the  iiadrone  system  no  longer  exists.  Years  ago 
Italian  immigrants  preferred  to  put  themselves  under  the  care  of  padrones,  and 
the  system  became  a  great  evil.  At  present  the  Italians  no  longer  feel  as  helpless 
as  before,  and  they  need  little  assistance  from  the  i)adrone.  The  Italian  bankers 
with  whom  the  immigrants  still  continue  to  do  business  are  often  responsible 
persons  or  corporations,  although  some  of  them  are  not  responsible.    (115, 116.) 

Armenian  and  Greek  immigration,— ^r,  McSweeney  says  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable immigration  of  Syrians,  Armenians,  and  Greeks.  Armenians  have 
gone  to  Minnesota  to  a  considerable  degree.  The  Syrians  are  mostly  peddlers 
There  is  to  a  considerable  extent  something  similar  to  the  Italian  padrone 
system  among  this  class.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  immigrants  are  largely 
under  the  control  of  a  central  organization  which  sends  them  out  as  notion 
Iieddlers,  although  information  as  to  this  practice  is  not  definite.    (83, 88. ) 

Mr.  Stump  also  refers  to  the  development  of  the  padrone  system  among  these 
nationalities.    (8.) 

5.  Coo/ mines.— Mr.  Powderly  says  that  American  labor  and  that  of  early  Irish, 
Scotch,  English,  Welsh,  and  German  immigrants,  whose  standard  of  living  was 
high,  has  been  largely  displaced  by  importation  or  immigration  of  less  desirable 
foreigners,  especially  Italians,  Hungarians,  and  Poles.  The  number  of  Hun- 
garians and  Italians  in  the  mines  is  now  about  equal.  These  foreigners  were 
first  brought  ftbout  1869  to  replace  men  on  strike.    At  present  few  English-speak- 
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ing  miners  remain,  and  a  large  number  of  miners  are  out  of  employment. 
Wajg^es  have  been  reduced  and  business  injured.  Though  many  Italians,  Hun- 
garians, and  Poles  remain  in  this  country,  others,  especially  from  south  Italy, 
come  here  only  temporarily  and  save  most  of  their  wages.  They  live  in  exceed- 
ingly crowded  houses  and  spend  barely  15  cents  of  their  daily  wage  of  $1.  Other 
causes  have  contributed  to  the  reduction  of  wages,  but  immigration  is  the  chief 
cause.     (32-84,44.) 

Mr.  BosENDALE  understands  that  the  first  Italians  who  came  to  the  anthracite 
region  were  brought  by  the  wife  of  a  coal  man  in  Wilkesbarre,  who  was  travel- 
ing in  Italy,  and  who  sent*them  over  at  her  own  exx>ense,  because  she  took  pity 
on  them.  Though  Mr.  Bosendale  considers  the  result  deplorable,  he  thinks  the 
act  was  one  of  pure  philanthropy.    ( 189. ) 

Mr.  Rosendale  doubts  whether  2  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  miners  were  Italians, 
Hungarians,  or  Polish  Jews  up  to  1882,  or  possibly  up  to  1884  or  1885.  It  was  in 
1884  that  they  began  to  come  m  small  numbers,  and  they  came  in  alarming  num- 
bers from  1888  on.  There  was  a  slisht  decrease  in  1894  on  account  of  the  panic, 
but  a  rapid  increase  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Bosendale's  testimony,  January,  1900. 
(191,  200.) 

Mr.  Bosendale  says  that  he  was  in  the  anthracite  region  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately following  the  war  as  a  mining  engineer,  and  found  the  miners  Welsh,  Irish, 
Americans,  Germans,  and  Scandinavians.  In  1897  he  mside  a  study  of  the  condi- 
tions there  and  found  Italians  and  Hungarians  in  the  majority.  A  report  of  a 
leffifllative  committee  at  that  time  said  60  per  cent  were  forei^ers.    (188.) 

Mr.  Bosendale  states  that  a  Pennsvlvama  legislative  committee  made  an  inves- 
tigation m  1897  of  the  condition  of  the  miners  both  in  the  anthracite  region  and 
in  the  bituminous  region.  The  report  on  the  bituminous  region  was  printed,  but 
that  on  the  anthracite,  for  some  reason,  was  not.     (188, 192.) 

Earnings. — ^Mr.  BOSENDALE,  in  1897,  investigating  the  condition  of  the  anthra- 
cite miners,  found  that  earnings  ranged  from  |4  tp  |5  a  week  for  adults,  and  from 
$1.50  to  $2.50  for  boys  and  girls.    (188.) 

Bdation  of  wages  to  price  of  coal, — ^Mr.  Bosendale  does  not  think  there  has 
been  a  fall  in  the  price  of  coal  commensurate  with  the  lowering  of  the  waj^es  of 
the  anthracite  miners.  The  wages  have  fallen  not  so  much  Dy  a  lowermg  of 
rates  as  by  the  restriction  of  production,  so  that  a  man  is  permitted  to  work  only 
6  months,  or  perhaps  only  8.    (190. ) 

Unemployment, — ^Mr.  Bosendale  states  that  in  1897  if  the  anthracite  mines 
were  worked  to  their  full  capacity  they  could  not  give  employment  to  all  the 
miners  for  more  than  6  months.    (189. ) 

Company  stores.^Mr.  Bosendale  states  that  when  he  investigated  the  condi- 
tion of  the  miners  in  the  x>arts  of  the  anthracite  regions  in  1897  he  found  nothing 
but  company  stores.  The  only  other  source  of  supply  was  Polish  Jews,  who  car- 
ried packs  upon  their  backs  from  house  to  house.  The  small  grocery  stores  and 
dry  goods  stores  that  existed  20  or  80  years  ago  were  broken  up.  Mr.  Bosendale 
found  the  prices  in  company  stores  higher  than  elsewhere.  Ue  says  that  Mr. 
C^rge  Chance,  president  of  the  United  Labor  League,  of  Philadelphia,  made  a 
special  study  of  tnis  question  and  found  a  difference  in  prices  of  20  or  25  per  cent. 
Mr.  Bosendale  has  seen  slips  marked  with  circles  and  red  crosses,  which  he  was 
informed  by  the  recipients  were  warnings  that  if  they  did  not  buy  more  at  the 
oompanv  stores  they  could  have  no  work.  The  Pennsylvania  legislature  passed 
a  bill  a  few  years  ago  taxing  the  scrip  of  company  stores  10  per  cent,  but  it  was 
vetoed  by  the  governor.     ( 188, 192. ) 

Ind^ftendent  anthracite  oferators  and  railroads. — Mr.  Bosendale  says  that 
when  he  was  in  the  anthracite  regions  in  1880,  the  ^eat  difficulty  of  the  indi- 
vidual owners  of  mines  was  discrimination  by  the  railroad  companies  in  not  giv- 
ing ihem  cars  to  take  their  coal  to  market.  * '  In  1894 1  heard  very  little  complaint 
of  that;  but  it  seems  to  me  there  are  no  more  individual  oi)erators.  I  think  that 
is  the  reason  I  did  not  hear  any  more  complaints."    (190.) 

6.  Stoeat  shops,— Mi.  Bosendale  says  that  there  is  not  now  the  misery  and 
starvation  in  tne  clothing  manufacture  and  cap  manufacture  that  existed  in  1894 
and  1895  and  up  to  1897;  but  if  new  immigrantis  continue  to  flock,  the  same  result 
must  reappear — a  surplus  supply  of  labor;  '*  and  it  is  getting  worse  and  worse." 
(196.) 

Mr.  Bosendale  states  that  in  1894,  at  the  request  of  the  factory  inspector,  he 
undertook  an  investigation  of  the  sweat  shops  of  Philadelphia.  He  stuck  to  it 
for  two  days  and  gave  it  up.  He  found  the  conditions  too  hard — such  filth,  vice, 
and  immorality,  such  suffering  and  actual  starvation.    (192.) 

Mr.  Bosendfue  declares  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  factory  inspectors  to  keep 
track  of  the  sweat  shops.    The  law  requires  that  every  such  place  be  reg^tered 
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and  take  out  a  license,  but  he  himself  stumbled  by  chance  on  a  room  back  of  a 
grocery  store  where  6  g^rls  were  engaged  in  making  shirt  waists.  The  place  was 
not  registered  and  the  factory  inspector  could  not  be  expected  to  find  it.  (192, 
1»4.) 

Mr.  Wolf  asserts  that  the.  popular  idea  of  the  prevalence  of  sweat-shop  work 
among  the  Jews  is  exaggerated.  Nearly  all  who  are  in  the  work  are  Russian 
Jews.  The  Jew  is  innately  individualistic  and  ambitious,  and,  while  he  makes 
the  struggle  of  comx)etition  keen  even  among  his  own  people,  the  low  wages  are 
to  him  only  the  stepping  stone  to  higher  wages.  The  economic  question  involved 
in  the  presence  of  the  Kussian  Jews  would  quickly  solve  itself  if  the  conditions 
out  of  which  it  has  grown  were  put  an  end  to,  so  that  the  stream  of  refugees 
could  cease  to  flow.    (261 . ) 

7.  Cigar  makers.— 'Ar,  Perkins,  president  of  the  International  Cigar  Makers' 
Union,  says  his  organization  has  twice  declared,  by  a  general  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers, in  favor  of  laws  restricting  immigration,  although  not  for  absolute  prohibi- 
tion. The  trade  has  suffered  severely  from  immigration.  Many  of  the  immigrants, 
especiallv  Jews,  have  been  given  some  training  in  the  cigar  trade  in  schools  of  a 
clukritable  nature  and  have  then  begun  competing  witn  American  workmen. 
Many  of  these  immigrants  were  assisted  to  come  here.  In  New  York  City,  where 
they  are  most  numerous,  only  about  6,000  out  of  20,000  cigar  makers  belong  to  the 
unions. 

The  following  is  a  resolution  adopted  bv  the  Cigar  Makers*  Union  in  1893: 
*^  Resolved,  That  the  convention  of  the  C.  M.  I.  U.  of  America  recommend  to  the 
executive  officers  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  the  various  States*  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
the  executive  officers  of  all  trades  and  labor  unions  to  cooperate  and  demand  of 
Confess  and  the  Federal  officers  of  the  United  States  the  absolute  necessity  of 
placing  more  restriction  upon  the  present  influx  of  such  immigration." 

In  1896  or  1897  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  submitted  7  questions  for  vote 
by  trade  unions,  inquiring  whether  their  members  favored  (1 )  restriction  of  immi- 
gration further  than  at  present,  (2)  exclusion  of  criminal  and  pauper  elements, 
(3)  increasing  the  power  of  the  consular  and  immigration  service  to  enforce  the 
laws,  (4)  making  employers  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  violating  the  alien 
contract  labor  law,  (5)  holding  steamship  companies  responsible  for  a  term  of 
years  regarding  character  of  their  passengers,  (6)  requiring  stricter  civil  and 
educational  tests  for  nataralization,  (7)  requiring  everj  immigrant  to  declare  his 
intention  of  becoming  a  citizen.  On  all  these  questions  the  vote  of  the  Cigar 
Makers'  Union  was  affirmative  by  about  4  to  1.  (Perkins,  Vol.  VII,  Reports  of 
Industrial  Commission,  179, 180.) 

8.  Boot  and  shoe  trade.— Mr.  Eaton,  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union, 
thinks  that  fully  85  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  are  still 
native-bom,  altnough  there  are  persons  of  various  foreign  nationalities  also  in 
the  industry.  In  addition  to  the  Irish,  Germans,  and  French  Canadians,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Italians  and  Armenians  have  come  into  the  trade  within  the 
past  few  years.  They  come  to  this  country  in  destitute  circumstances,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  customs  and  standards  of  living  here,  and  they  have  had  a  very 
bad  effect  on  the  trade.  These  immigrants  have  also  been  an  important  fac- 
tor in  breaking  strikes,  having  been  especially  imported  for  that  purpose  in 
certain  cases.     (Reports  of  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VII,  369.^ 

9.  Iron  and  steel  /radea.— Mr.  Schaffer,  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Iron,  Steel,  andTin  Workers,  says  that  the  introduction  of  the  lower 
class  of  foreign  labor  to  the  steel  mills  has  done  much  to  reduce  wages,  increase 
hours,  compel  Sunday  work,  and  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  people.  A  large 
number  of  Poles,  Hungarians,  and  Slavs  have  displaced  unskillea  American  labor 
in  steel  mills.  The  proportion  of  foreign-bom  skilled  laborers  is  comparatively 
small,  since  they  are  usually  much  less  competent.  They  lack  in  knowledge, 
intelligence,  and  skill.  It  is  found,  however,  that  the  second  generation  of  the 
foreign  classes  are  creeping  up  into  the  skilled  work,  having  been  educated  by 
contact  with  American  civilization. 

In  the  tin  industry  foreign  labor  has  competed  very  extensively,  even  in  the 
skilled  work.  This  industry  being  new  in  the  country,  it  was  perhaps  natural  that 
foreigners  should  be  imported,  although  at  about  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  the  tin  manufacture  there  had  been  a  considerable  displacement  of  men 
in  the  boiling  of  iron  and  in  the  sheet-iron  mills^  and  these  men  had,  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  entered  the  tin  mills.  Many  of  the  foreign  laborers  who 
have  come  into  the  trade  have  joined  the  unions  and  have  become  citizens:  but 
some  of  them  do  not  intend  to  remain,  and  they  work  excessively  hard,  without 
regard  to  the  evil  effect  upon  themselves  and  upon  the  trade.  While  the  output 
per  man  has  been  raised  gradually,  according  to  the  official  agreements,  from 
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aboat  3,900  poands  in  1895  to  5,750  pounds  in  1899  (on  30  gange) ,  the  witness  has 
recently  known  of  a  foreigner  who  has  made  as  much  as  7,500  pounds  in  8  hours, 
defending  this  excessive  work  on  the  ground  that  he  was  making  his  money  to 
go  back  to  the  old  country.  (Bex)orts  of  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VII,  392, 
393.) 

10.  Cfranite  cutters. — Mr.  Duncan,  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union,  says 
the  granite  cutters  have  not  been  materially  affected  by  the  imix)rtation  of  labor 
from  abroad  or  from  other  States,  but  the  quarrymen  and  paving  cutters  have 
suffered  seriously  by  this  practice.  In  fact,  it  has  been  the  means  of  destroving 
in  Maine  and  Massachusetts  the  prosperity  of  an  industry  which  was  a  staple  in 
both  States  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  then  rare  to  find  a  paving  cutter  receiving 
less  than  from  $3.75  to  $3.50  x>er  day.  Italians  and  Finlanders  have  largely  been 
brought  in.  Instead  of  bein^  hired  by  the  day,  a  part  of  the  quarry  is  assigned 
to  some  2  or  3  Finnish  famihes,  who  work  tog^ether,  employing  the  boys  of  the 
families,  supplying  their  own  tools,  and  receiving  so  much  per  ton  or  thousand 
for  the  blocks  cut,  at  rates  so  low  that  wages  have  been  driven  down  to  about 
$1.20  per  day.  The  paving  cutters' union  has  been  destroyed.  These  low-paid 
men  are  shifted  from  one  locality  to  another,  according  to  the  interests  of  the  . 
employers,  being  often  used  to  fill  the  places  of  men  on  strike. 

'The  witness  attributes  the  riots  among  the  foreign-bom  in  Pennsylvania  to 
this  practice  of  importation  of  labor.  He  considers  the  protection  which  the 
authorities  of  various  States  have  given  to  employers  bringing  in  labor  from  other 
States  unjustifiable,  and  believes  that  workingmen  generally  approve  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Governor  Tanner,  of  Dlinois,  Governor  Jones,  of  Arkansas,  and 
Governor  Waite,  of  Colorado,  in  refusing  to  place  the  militia  of  the  State  at  the 
disposal  of  the  moneyed  interests  in  this  way.  He  does  not  approve  of  violation 
of  law,  however,  nor  do  trade  unionists  generally  so.  The  granite  cutters  have 
recently  had  a  very  unfortunate  experience  with  the  padrone  system  upon  pub- 
lic works  in  New  York.  The  law  of  that  State  requires  that  mechanics  employed 
on  public  buildings  shall  be  paid  prevailing  wages  and  work  the  prevailing  hours. 
These  in  New  York  are  $4  for  8  hours.  It  has  recently  been  proved  in  court  that 
contractors  on  public  buildings  have  arranged  with  pisidrones  to  furnish  Italian 
workmen  in  large  numbers.  These  workmen  pay  the  padrones  $6  i)er  week  com- 
mission, which  he  turns  over  to  the  contractor,  so  that  the  real  wage  paid  is  only 
$3  per  day  instead  of  $4.  The  padrones  manage  the  workers  like  so  many  sheep 
or  norses.  They  are  cautioned  so  that  they  may  evade  the  law.  Often  they 
assume  new  names  and  falsely  declare  their  intention  to  become  citizens. 

In  the  case  of  the  particular  padrone  concerned  in  the  transaction  just  described 
it  was  proved  that  he  often  gave  to  applicants  for  work,  in  case  they  refused  to 
pay  the  required  commissions,  letters  of  ajiparent  recommendation  to  contractors, 
which,  bemuse  lacking  some  private  mark,  really  indicated  that  the  men  were 
not  to  be  employed,  so  that  they  would  be  put  off  with  ezcusei^. 

Padrones  sometimes  endeavor  to  evade  the  law  by  not  charging  cash  commis- 
sions, but  by  furnishing  goods,  renting  tools,  etc.,  to  workmen  at  excessive  rates. 

Mr.  Duncan  advocates  making  it  a  criminal  offense  to  act  as  an  agent  in  such 
proceedings.  He  would  also  favor  annulling  the  contracts  for  public  works  in 
case  the  contractor  connived  in  such  a  padrone  system.  The  licensing  of  employ- 
ment offices  by  the  State  would  also  be  advantageous.  (See  Reports  of  Industrial 
Commission,  Vol.  VII,  Duncan,  206,  207,  212,  213.) 

F.  Blstribatlon  andemployment  of  Iminl§:raiits«—/fa2ian  bureau.— 

Dr.  Rossi,  chief  of  the  Italian  oureau  at  New  York,  testifies  that  that  bureau 
was  established  in  1894  and  is  supported  by  the  Italian  Government.  Its  first 
object  was  to  restrict  the  evils  of  the  padrone  system  by  giving  information  to  the 
Italian  immigrant  to  protect  him  from  the  padrone  and  to  render  the  padrone's 
services  unnecessary.  A  second  object  was  to  find  employment  directly  for 
Italian  immigrants,  scattering  them  throughout  the  States,  especially  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts.  This  latter  part  of  theprogramme  has  not  yet  been  carried  out, 
as  it  wordd  require  large  expenditure.  The  witness  believes,  however,  that  the 
existence  of  the  bureau  has  mitigated  to  a  considerable  degree  the  evils  of  the 
padrone  system.  A  great  many  immigrants  bring  with  them  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  some  steamship  agent  or  other  person  in  Italy  addressed  to  a  banker 
or  hotel  keex>er  who  is  in  connection  with  a  padrone.  Such  immigrants  are 
required  to  state  to  the  Italian  bureau  the  person  to  whom  they  are  going  and  the 
reason  for  going  there.  In  many  cases  the  bureau  informs  the  immigrant  that 
the  banker  upon  whom  he  has  a  draft  can  be  compelled  to  bring  the  money  to  the 
bureau  to  cash  it.  Frequently  Italians  whose  destination  is  to  some  distant  point 
are  assisted  to  go  there  directly  without  coming  into  contact  with  the  middleman 
or  labor  speculator  at  New  York.    The  bureau  has  also  in  various  cases  called 
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the  attention  of  the  Italian  consul  to  abases  of  Italian  subjects  by  padrones. 
(154-156,159.) 

Mr.  PowDERLY  states  that  this  bureau  was  established  about  1895.  It  met  the 
immigrants  at  Ellis  Island,  nominally  to  give  them  information.  The  immi^a- 
tion  commissioner  became  convinced  that  it  assisted  immigrants  to  evade  the  law 
and  was  practically  an  agent  of  the  padrones.  It  was  abolished,  but  later,  on 
request  of  a  representative  of  the  Italian  Government,  was  allowed  to  be  reestab- 
lished.    (48.) 

Mr.  McSwEENET  says  that  by  an  arrangement  between  Secretary  Carlisle  and 
Baron  Fava,  the  Italian  ambassador,  the  Italian  Government  was  permitted  in 
1894  to  establish  an  agency  at  the  immigration  office  in  New  York,  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  Italian  immigrants  against  imposition  by  padrones.  It 
was  understood  'that  the  arrangement  was  an  experimental  one,  ana  the  witness 
thinks  that  it  has  proved  disadvantageous.  The  Italian  bureau  is  supi)osed  to  be 
restricted  in  its  action  to  the  examination  of  passports  and  the  aiding  of  immi- 
grants who  g^ve  their  destination  as  New  York.  Those  who  are  destined  to  rail- 
road -x)oint8  are  not  reached  by  the  bureau.  The  witness  believes  that  at  times 
the  bureau  has  sought  to  fix  the  decision  as  to  the  admission  of  immigrants,  and 
has  otherwise  interfered  with  the  American  officers,  althoufl:h  there  has  been  less 
difficulty  in  this  regard  during  the  past  year  than  before.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
Italians  believe  they  will  be  protected  on  arriving  in  the  United  States  tends  to 
encourage  undesirable  immigration.  The  witness  thinks  also  that  the  arrange- 
ment has  proved  ineffective  as  regards  the  breaking  up  of  the  padrone  svstem. 

The  GK>vemment  of  Austria-Hungary  also  has  a  bureau  at  New  York  for  aid- 
ing the  immigrants  from  that  country.  It  is  carried  on  in  an  entirely  different 
manner,  however.  The  bureau  has  no  office  directly  at  the  immigration  office, 
but  its  purpose  is  to  protect  Austrians  of  all  classes,  furmshing  them  temporarily 
with  lodging  if  necessary,  and  assisting  them  to  secure  labor.  It  is  conducted  by 
a  private  society  for  a  subvention  from  the  Gtovemment.    (86-89.) 

Mr.  HoLMAN,  secretary  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry  at  New  York,  says  that 
although  the  board  has  never  recognized  the  right  of  the  Italian  bureau  to  inter- 
fere in  its  proceeding,  the  bureau  formerly  did  tr^  to  interfere.  The  head  of  the 
bureau.  Dr.  Rossi,  disclaimed  knowledge  of  this  interference  and  took  steps  to 
prevent  it.  The  witness  thinks  that  there  is  no  necessity  or  advantage  in  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  bureau  at  the  immigration  office  itself.    (185.) 

Dr.  Rossi,  chief  of  the  bureau,  specifically  denies  that  the  Italian  bureau  has 
ever  sought  to  interfere  with  the  United  States  immigration  authorities.  He 
declares  that  it  is  absolutely  imix>8sible  for  anyone,  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
immigrants  at  all  until  after  they  have  passed  the  inspection  officers,  although 
those  who  are  temx)orarily  detained  for  some  reason,  not  being  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  board  of  sx>ecial  inquiry,  may  be  ap'^roached  by  rei)resentatives  of  the 
Italian  bureau,  as  they  are  bv  steamship  agents,  representatives  of  benevolent 
societies,  and  others.  No  illeg^  means  of  reachmg  immigrants  have  been 
employed  by  the  bureau. 

Dr.  Rossi  declares,  however,  that  there  is  great  need  for  the  existence  of  the 
bureau,  especially  for  the  sake  of  preventing  impositions  upon  immigrants  by 
padrones.  The  work  of  the  bureau  can  not  be  attended  to  satisfactorily  outside 
of  the  barge  office,  since  it  consists  largely  in  warning  immigrants  a^nst  those 
who  meet  them  immediately  after  leaving  that  office.  Most  of  the  immigrants 
co^d  not  be  reached  at  all  after  they  once  fell  into  the  clutches  of  their  country- 
men who  are  awaiting  them.  The  witness,  with  his  3  clerks,  is  able  to  give  infor- 
mation to  such  as  are  in  special  need  of  assistance,  or  to  investigate  the  cases  of 
those  who  arrive  under  suspicious  circumstances  and  who  are  evidently  likely  to 
be  defrauded  by  padrones.  No  other  country,  except  Italy,  has  such  need  of  a 
bureau  of  this  aort  for  the  protection  of  its  immigrants.  The  Germans,  English, 
and  Irish  when  they  arrive  here  are  practically  arriving  at  home.  Italian  immi- 
grants arrive  without  even  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of  American  customs 
and  language.    The  bureau  gives  much  imx)ortant  information.    (155-157, 160.) 

Mr.  Hall  thinks  that  the  special  agency  of  the  Italian  Government,  the  main 
purpose  of  which  is  to  prevent  immigrants  from  falling  into  the  clutches  of  the 
pa<ux>nes,  has  been,  on  the  whole,  beneficial.  There  have  been  charges  made  that 
the  bureau  has  been  in  collusion  with  evasions  of  the  law.    (64.) 

AustroHungarian  Home. — Mr.  Ritteb,  manager  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Home  and  Free  Employment  Bureau,  savs  that  this  institution  is  supported  in 
part  by  the  Austrian  6ovemment,  and  for  the  rest  by  the  Austrian  Society  of 
New  York  and  the  Hungarian  Relief  Society.  The  Austrian  consulate  has  super- 
vision of  it.  Its  work  is  to  receive  newly  landed  immigrants  from  the  Austro- 
Hungarian Empire,  to  help  them  to  reach  relatives,  when  they  have  relatives,  and 
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otherwise  to  find  employment  for  them.  Its  agent  has  a  permit  to  go  to  Ellis 
Island  and  take  out  immigrants  from  the  Anstro-Hnngarian  monarchy.  Immi- 
grants are  investigated  as  to  their  eligibilit^r  to  Ifuid  before  being  delivered  into 
the  care  of  the  society*  and  the  home,  while  it  gives  no  bond,  is  regarded  as 
responsible  for  the  self-support  of  the  immigrants.  It  imdertakes  to  watch  them 
for  a  year,  with  a  view  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  to  see  that  they  do  not 
become  public  charges  within  that  time.  Mr.  Bitter  thinks  that  the  home  handles 
about  one-half  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  immigrants.  The  inmiigrants  were 
afraid  of  the  home  at  first,  but  now  they  have  confidence  in  it.  It  has  existed 
about  A  years.  The  men  are  put  into  x)osition8  as  laborers  in  factories,  and  some- 
times as  porters  in  hotels  or  restaurants.  Even  intelligent  men  have  to  work  as 
laborers,  oecause  of  their  ignorance  of  the  English  langpiage.  The  women  are 
largely  provided  with  places  as  servants.  Most  of  the  sin^e  men  settle  down 
near  New  York.  The  labor  market  is  greatly  overcrowded  there,  and  the  agency 
is  trying  to  disperse  the  immigrants  over  the  country.  A  record  is  kept  of  every 
inunigrant  who  comes  to  the  home,  his  name,  the  place  he  comes  from,  his  lan- 
f^n&^e,  how  much  money  he  brin^,  the  ship  by  which  he  came,  his  occupation,  his 
destination,  and,  in  the  case  of  girls,  the  aadress  of  relatives.     (219-222.) 

O.  Legislation  Kovernlnff  employnieiit  agencies  in  New 
Vorl£«— Mr.  Beaun,  superintenc^nt  of  the  Free  Emplojrment  Bureau  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  says  there  is  a  law  governing  employment  agencies  in  Buffalo, 
and  one  covering  Brooklyn  and  one  for  New  York;  but  there  is  no  effective  jwwer 
of  supervision  m  any  officer.  Moreover,  there  are  persons  who  act  as  employ- 
ment agents  without  a  license.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  servants  nave 
repeatedly  found  places  in  families  on  the  recommendation  of  employment  a&[en- 
cies  and  have  carried  on  a  regular  system  of  robbing  their  employers.  The 
emplojrment  agencies  in  such  cases  are  at  least  guilty  of  criminal  negligence. 

Mr.  Bealin  states  that  the  law  requires  the  State  Free  Employment  Bureau  to 
keep  a  register  of  all  applicants  for  emplojrment,  showing  address,  occupation, 
nativity,'  name  of  last  employer,  character,  and  duration  of  employment,  cause 
for  being  unemployed,  ana  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  go  to  the  country. 
A  reference  blank  is  sent  in  each  case  to  the  last  employer.  Occasionally  a  ficti- 
tious address  is  g^iven,  as  that  of  the  last  employer.  There  are  very  few  appli- 
cants whose  last  employers  do  not  speak  of  tnem  as  competent,  sober,  honest, 
willing,  and  obli^ng.  The  bureau  has  been  in  operation  since  July  20, 1896.  It 
now  averages  a  little  more  than  5,000  applicants  for  work  in  the  year.  In  1899  it 
found  employment  for  45.4  per.  cent  of  the  applicants;  in  1900,  for  51.7  per  cent. 
(223.) 

In  illustration  of  the  need  of  State  emplo3rment  bureaus  Mr.  Bealin  refers  to 
the  case  of  a  woman  of  50  whose  husband  and  children  were  dead  and  who  came 
to  his  bureau  for  employment  and  found  it.  If,  he  says,  the  State  had  not  found 
her  an  opportunity  to  support  herself  it  would  have  had  to  support  her  in  the 
almshouse.    (229.) 

Mr.  Bealin  says  that  in  the  fall  of  1896  the  commissioner  of  labor  made  an 
investigation  of  the  methods  of  emplojrment  agencies  in  New  York.  It  was 
found  tnat  women  were  sometimes  treated  very  coarsely  and  brutally,  and  that, 
contrary  to  law,  fees  paid  to  employment ^a^encies  were  not  returned  when  work 
was  not  found.  Reports  of  similar  conditions  still  come  to  Mr.  Bealin's  office, 
and  he  believes  that  matters  are  not  much  changed.  He  reports  such  cases  to 
the  commissioner,  but  the  commissioner  has  no  authority  to  act.  A  law  like  that 
which  came  near  passage  a  year  ago,  giving  the  commissioner  of  labor  super- 
vision over  the  employment  agencies,  would  go  far  to  remedy  these  evils.    (224. ) 

Mr.  Bealin  says  that  there  are  many  respectable  employment  agencies  in  New 
York  which  recognize  the  wrongs  which  exist  in  the  system  and  which  favor  a 
law  to  limit  the  i)ossibility  of  these  wrongs.    (228.) 

Mr.  Bealin  refers  to  the  freight  handlers'  strike  in  Buffalo,  which  was  caused, 
he  says,  by  the  necessity  of  going  to  a  certain  emplojrment  agency  kept  by  a 
liquor  dealer  in  order  to  get  a  place  as  a  grain  shoveler.  The  men  who  spent  the 
most  money  at  the  bar  were  g^ven  the  preference.  In  consequence  of  the  strike 
that  particular  evil  was  cured,  but  similar  conditions  exist  all  over  the  State. 
(224.) 

Mr.  Brown,  deputy  chief  of  the  bureau  of  licenses  of  New  York,  considers  that 
the  fact  that  so  few  intelligence  offices  are  complained  against  shows  that  the 
existing  license  law  is  a  good  one,  and  that  as  a  rule  the  people  in  the  b^isiness 
are  reputable.  There  are  offices  which  have  been  doing  business  under  licenses 
for  18  or  20  years  continuoiiBly  without  any  complaint  against  them.    There  have 
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been  instances,  however,  in  which  a  namber  of  persons  have  paid  fees  to  an  intel- 
ligence of&ce  and  the  proprietor  has  then  disappeaied.  He  has  got  as  many  fees 
as  possible  and  left  the  town.  Statements  have  occasionallv  been  made  to  the 
bureau  about  the  sending  of  persons  to  places  of  ill  repute,  out  the  bureau  has 
never  been  able  to  find  that  such  thinfi»  had  been  done.     (232-284.) 

Mr.  HoTCHKiss,  manager  of  the  St.  Bartholomew's  Employment  Bureau,  New 
York  City,  states  that  this  bureau  is  divided  into  4  distinct  dexmrtments — domestic, 
professional,  mercantile,  and  labor  and  mechanical  trades.  The  so-called  pro- 
fessional department  is  chiefly  for  matrons  for  institutions,  housekeepers,  nurses, 
trained  and  untrained  attendants,  and  similar  workers.  A  fee  of  10  per  cent  of 
the  first  month's  wages  is  charged  in  the  domestic  and  the  labor  department  and 
15  per  cent  in  the  mechanical  and  the  professional.  Until  very  recently  a  regis- 
tration fee  was  charged,  whether  employment  was  obtained  or  not,  of  25  cents  for 
the  domestic  department  and  50  cents  for  the  other  three.  This  has  now  been 
abolished,  and  no  fee  is  charged  except  that  contingent  vipon  employment. 

The  number  of  applications  from.employers  in  all  dexmrtments  during  the  year 
ending  October  81, 1900,  was  8,718,  and  the  number  of  applications  from  workers 
was  5,169.  Employment  was  found  for  2,592  persons,  or  almost  exactly  half  the 
applicants.  In  the  domestic  department  72  per  cent  of  the  applicants  obtained 
employment— 20  per  cent  in  the  mercantile,  ft  per  cent  in  the  professional,  and 
86  per  cent  in  the  labor  department. 

The  expenses  of  conducting  the  office  for  the  year  were  $5,759.98,  or  $2.22  for 
each  person  placed  in  a  position.  The  average  per  capita  expense  in  the  last  5 
years  has  been  $2.15.  Mr.  Hotchkiss  declares  tnat  the  office  is  operated  as  eco- 
nomically as  an  office  could  possibly  be.  The  bureau  has  hitherto  been  self-sup- 
porting, out  since  the  abolition  of  the  registration  fee  it  has  ox>erated  at  a  loss. 
Mr.  HotchMss  hopes,  however,  that  it  wul  be  possible  to  cut  down  the  expenses 
and  bring  them  'mthin  the  income.  It  is  desired  to  make  the  agency  self-sup- 
X>orting,  chiefly  in  order  that  those  who  apply  to  it  may  know  that  they  are  not 
applying  to  a  charitable  institution.     (240, 241 ,  248. ) 

liegtUatum  of  fees, — Mr.  Brown  says  that  the  New  York  law  requires  that  if  a 
fee  is  paid  by  an  employer  the  employer  must  be  supplied  with  a  servant,  who 
shall  stay  at  least  1  monili.  A  fee  paid  by  an  employee,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  shall  be  provided  with  a  place,  must  be  returned  unless  a  place  is  actually 
found  for  him.  According  to  Mr.  Brown's  interpretation  of  the  law  it  is  per- 
mitted to  divide  a  fee  into  twoj;)arts,  one  of  which  shall  be  a  fee  for  registration 
and  for  the  privileja^es  of  the  office  and  the  other  a  fee  for  procuring  employment. 
If  such  a  division  is  made,  or  if  any  fee  is  paid  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  it  is  paid  for  the  privileges  of  the  office,  such  fee  need  not  be  returned,  even 
if  employment  is  not  fotmd.  This  seems  to  Mr.  Brown  just,  because  the  keeper 
of  the  office  pays  rent  and  hires  clerical  help  and  furnishes  a  place  where  employer 
and  employee  may  meet.  He  performs  an  actual  service,  even  if  a  g^ven  individ- 
ual does  not  ^t  emplojrment .  As  a  matter  of  fact ,  some  intelligence  offices  charge 
a  fee  for  regristration  and  a  further  fee  if  employment  is  obtained.  Some  charge  a 
fee  only  to  the  employee,  and  some  charge  both  him  and  the  employer.  There  is 
no  legil  limit  on  the  fee  that  may  be  charged.  Some  intelligence  offices,  if  they 
pet  hold  of  a  man  who  is  very  anxious  for  work,  will  extort  a  large  fee  from  him, 
if  he  has  a  little  money,  in  consideration,  perhaps,  of  a  very  poor  place.  Others 
deal  fairly  and  even  generously.  Places  are  often  found  for  servant  g^rls  without 
their  making  any  pajrment,  the  keeper  of  the  office  trusting  to  their  honesty  to  pay 
out  of  their  wages.    In  many  cases  such  debts  are  not  paid.     (281-288.) 

Mr.  Hotchkiss.  counsel  of  the  Protective  Association  of  Employment  Agencies 
of  New  York  State,  considers  that  an  employment  agency  is  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  services  rendered,  even  though  no  employment  results.  Even 
if  no  service  were  rendered  beyond  that  of  keeping  a  registry  of  names  in  a  public 
office,  applicants  for  employment  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay  a  fee  for 
the  maintenance  of  such  registry.  But  an  employment  office  is  an  active  agency, 
requiring  intelligent  conduct  of  the  search  for  employment  by  agent,  and  subject 
to  expense  for  advertising,  stationery,  x>ostage,  etc.,  as  well  as  rent.  There  are 
only  two  State  laws  which  require  that  the  agent  shall  receive  no  fee  unless  a 
position  is  obtained.  One  of  these  is  that  of  Massachusetts.  In  Maine  a  fee  of 
not  over  $1  may  be  retained  when  no  position  is  secured.  The  ordinance  of  the 
city  of  Buffalo  is  similar.  Mr.  Hotchkiss  considers  such  a  fee  fair  for  domestic 
and  hotel  agencies  and  for  those  which  place  workers  at  labor  and  mechanical 
trades.  It  would  be  inadequate  for  teachers*  agencies.  In  addition  to  this  regis- 
tration fee,  there  should  be  a  fee  contingent  upon  employment,  and  preferably 
based  upon  the  rate  of  pay.  In  New  York  city  fees  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of 
the  first  month's  siJary,  according  to  the  character  of  the  employment,  are  usual, 
though  there  are  wide  differences  between  those  of  different  agencies.    (24(^242.) 
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-FVaud*.— Mr.  Hotchkiss  says  that  his  knowledge  of  frauds  perpetrated  by 
employment  agencies  rests  altogether  upon  hearsay.  He  quotes  a  passage  from  an 
article  by  Professor  Bogart,  enumerating  certain  nrauds  wnich  are  said  to  be  com- 
mon. Tne  least  of  the  abuses,  says  Professor  Bogart,  is  "  the  universal  practice 
of  accepting  a  f^e  whether  there  is  a  prospect  of  finding  a  position  or  not,  and  of 
refusing  to  refund  it  when  a  position  is  not  secured."    More  strictly  fraudulent 

Practices  are  the  sending  of  laborers  to  distant  cities,  after  accepting  their  fee,  to 
11  purely  fictitious  nositions;  the  maintenance  of  an  agreement  between  an  agency 
and  a  foreman,  unaer  which  laborers,  having  paid  tneir  fees,  are  given  employ- 
ment for  a  few  days  and  then  discharged  to  make  room  for  others;  sometimes,  m 
addition  to  this  collusion  between  agency  and  employer  or  foreman,  the  sending 
of  applicants  to  a  guaranty  agency  which  is  also  in  tne  league,  and  which  exacts 
anotner  fee  for  looking  up  the  references.  **  It  is  a  not  uncommon  plan  to  have 
the  employment  agency  located  in  the  rear  of  a  dramshop,  which  the  men,  who 
are  purposely  kept  waiting  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  position,  will  unfailingly 
patronize." 

Mr.  Hotchkiss,  while  he  quotes  Professor  Bogart*8  statements  without  marked 
dissent,  suggests  that  a  person  who  is  out  of  employment  may  easily  persuade 
himself  that  he  is  a  victim  of  fraud;  not  to  speak  of  the  xKMSsibility  of  consciously 
false  accusations.  In  many  cases,  says  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  allegations  of  fraud  have 
been  made  when  the  proof  was  not  forthcoming.     (287.) 

Mr.  Brown,  deputy  chief  of  the  bureau  of  licenses  of  New  York,  states  that 
during  1900  his  bureau  issued  91  new  licenses  and  335  renewals  to  intelligence  offices 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  showing  a  total  of  426  licensed  offices.  Seventy-two  of 
the  licenses  and  276  of  the  renewals  were  issued  for  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx,  comprising  the  territory  of  the  old  city  of  New  York.  In  the  old 
city  39  new  licenses  and  152  renewals  were  issued  in  1890.  The  growth  has  been 
gradual  and  fairly  uniform.  Some  licenses  are  issued  to  church  and  charitable 
organizations,  and  many  are  issued  to  individuals  who  are  held  responsible  for 
the  business,  although  others  are  associated  with  them  in  the  actual  conduct  of 
it.    The  fee  is  $25  for  new  licenses  and  $12.50  for  renewals. 

The  law  does  not  define  an  intelligence  office.  It  simply  provides  that  no  x>er- 
8on  shall  engage  in  the  business  of  keeping  an  "  intelligence  office,  employment 
bureau,  or  other  agency,"  except  under  specified  conditions.  In  practice,  the 
licensed  offices  are  chiefly  for  furnishing  domestic  help.  A  few  restrict  them- 
selves to  the  furnishing  of  female  help  only,  or  of  male  help  only,  but  most  fur- 
nish help  of  both  sexes.  Some  are  accustomed  to  supply  only  help  of  particular 
nationahties.  Some  restrict  themselves  to  certain  kinds  of  service;  for  instance, 
cooks,  or  waiters,  or  barbers.     (280, 281, 234.) 

Mr.  Brown  says  that  the  bureau  of  licenses  of  New  York  (Dity  has  attached  to 
it  as  a  part  of  the  police  department  a  squad  called  the  **  ordinance  squad,"  and 
one  or  two  men  are  usually  charged  with  seeing  that  the  licensed  employment 
agencies  CQmply  with  the  law,  and  that  no  employment  agencies  do  business  with- 
out licensee.  The  bureau  has  power  to  hear  complaints  and  to  revoke  licenses 
for  violation  of  law.  The  commonest  complaints  relate  to  the  retention  of  fees, 
without  furnishing  employment,  if  the  fee  has  been  paid  by  an  employee,  or  with- 
out furnishing  a  servant,  if  the  fee  has  been  paid  by  an  employer.  In  such  cases 
the  usual  course  of  the  buteau  is,  after  a  hearmg,  to  order  that  the  fee  be  returned, 
or  if  it  has  been  paid  by  an  employer,  that  the  agreed  service  be  rendered.  Mr. 
Brown  declares  tnat  out^of  426  licensed  employment  agencies  he  thinks  the  com- 
plaints are  confined  to  perhaps  10  or  15.  Yet  he  says,  speaking  of  the  number  of 
complaints,  '*  some  days  we  have  quite^  number  and  other  days  none  at  all." 

The  present  law  does  not  require  the  keeping  of  regfstration  books  by  employ- 
ment offices,  but  the  bureau  is  in  the  habit  of  requiring  them  to  keep  records,  on 
the  ground  that  prox>er  records  are  implied  in  proper  conduct  of  the  business. 
Some  agencies  invariably  investigate  the  references  given  by  servants,  and  give 
employers  the  benefit  of  the  results.     (231, 232.) 

Employment  andpolitica. — Mr.  Be alin,  superintendent  of  the  free  employment 
bureau  of  New  York,  says  that  the  common  laborer  in  New  York,  outside  of  the 
labor  organizations,  if  he  wants  to  get  a  job,  for  instance,  on  sewer  digging  or  on 
the  subway,  must  ^o  to  his  district  leader.  If  he  is  vouched  for  as  faithful  to  the 
political  or«inization  which  is  locally  dominant,  he  gets  employment  for  a  time, 
until  he  is  displaced  to  make  room  for  another,    f 224. ) 

Propotfed  law, — ^Mr.  Bealin  quotes  in  full  the  bill  which  was  presented  in  the 
New  York  legislature,  with  the  sanction  of  the  university  settlements,  the  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  the  better  class  of  pri- 
vate employment  a^ncies.  It  provided  that  no  person  should  keep  an  employ- 
ment agency  in  a  city  of  the  first  or  the  second  class  without  a  license  from  the 
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State  controller,  costing  in  cities  of  the  first  class  $50  for  the  first  year  and  $25 
for  each  sncceeding  year,  and  in  cities  of  the  second  class  $25  for  the  first  year 
and  $12.50  for  each  succeeding  year.  No  saloon  keeper  might  conduct  an  employ- 
ment agency  in  any  building  where  liquor  was  sold  or  offered  for  sale.  Every 
employment  agency  must  enter  in  the  register  the  name  and  address  of  every 
apiHicant  for  emplojrment,  the  name  and  address  of  his  last  employer,  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  who  should  employ  him.  The  name  and  address 
of  every  person  who  applied  for  help,  with  the  name  and  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment, must  also  be  registered.  These  registers  must  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  commissioner  of  labor  or  his  agents.  The  bill*  forbade  publishing  any  false 
or  fraudulent  notices  or  advertisements,  giving  any  false  information,  making 
any  f {dse  promise  as  to  work  or  employment,  or  making  any  false  entry  in  the 
registers.  Mr.  Bealin  explains  that  these  provisions  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  agents  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  by  comparing  advertisements  with  the 
registers,  to  determine  whether  fraudulent  advertisements  had  been  published. 
The  bill  also  forbade  the  sending  of  any  female  help  to  any  place  of  bad  repute. 
It  required  giving  a  receipt  for  every  fee,  and  provided  that  if  employment  was 
not  found,  or  was  not  accepted  through  the  agency,  within  one  month,  the  fee 
must  be  returned  on  demand.  This  bill  was  passed  by  the  assembly  and  finally 
died  in  the  senate  committee  merely  for  lack  or  time.    (225,  226. ) 

Mr.  HoTCHKiss,  counsel  of  the  Protective  Association  of  Employment  Agencies 
of  New  York  State,  presents  the  objections  of  that  association  to  the  Ford-Kelsey 
bill,  which  failed  to  pass  the  leg^islature  of  New  York,  and  which  Mr.  Bealin 
quotes  in  his  testimony  and  regrets  the  loss  of.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  regarded 
as  an  unjust  discrimination  to  exempt  teachers'  agencies  and  agencies  for  actors 
from  the  oi)eration  of  the  law.  Second,  the  bill,  as  first  presented,  required  an 
annual  license  fee  of  $200.  This  would  be  not  a  license  fee  but  a  tax,  and  would 
wix>e  many  agencies  out  of  existence.  Indeed,  the  provision  was  advocated  on  the 
ground  tfaiat  the  lessening  of  the  number  would  make  inspection  easier,  as  well 
as  on  the  ground  that  the  surplus  receipts  of  the  tax  would  enable  the  department 
of  labor  to  establish  free  employment  bureaus  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  Such 
taxation  of  the  city  in  order  to  establish  free  bureaus  elsewhere  is  an  added  injus- 
tice, and  the  suppression  bv  excessive  taxation  of  many  agencies  which  are  per- 
forming valuable  services,  both  for  employers  and  for  empTovees,  is  unfair  to  the 
agencies  and  detrimental  to  the  public  good.  Mr.  Hotchkiss  believes,  on  the  basis 
of  a  North  Carolina  case  which  he  refers  to,  that  the  suppression  of  such  businesses 
by  law,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  unconstitutional.  The  Protective  Association  of 
Employment  Agencies,  however,  assented  to  a  fee  of  $100  for  the  first  year  and 
$50  annually  thereafter.  This  is  regarded  as  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  administi-a- 
tion  of  the  law,  including  all  expenses  of  inspection. 

The  Protective  Association  favors  a  bond  of  $2,000,  with  responsible  sureties, 
but  Mr.  Hotchkiss's  individual  opinion  is  that  such  a  bond  should  run  not  to  the 
municipality,  but  to  the  party  aggrieved  by  any  fraudulent  practice,  so  that  he 
might  receive  compensation. 

The  Protective  Association  favors  the  requirement  of  the  keeping  of  certain 
books  and  the  entering  of  certain  information  in  these  books,  so  that  proper  offi- 
cers may  make  a  proper  inspection  and  the  police  may  be  aided  in  tracmg  thieves 
who  may  have  registered  at  employment  agencies.  The  association  does  not 
think,  however,  that  the  Ford-Kelsey  bill  outlined  a  proper  system  of  books. 
Moreover,  while  the  association  believes  in  a  system  of 'inspection,  it  holds  that 
inspections  should  take  place  only  on  the  sworn  complaint  of  an  applicant  for 
employment  or  an  employer.  Tms  would  avoid  unnecessary  disclosure  of  confi- 
dential communications,  and  would  avoid  the  x)ossibility  of  making  lists  of  unem- 
ployed workers  for  partisan  election  pmposes. 

Finally,  the  bill  is  held  to  be  unconstitutional  as  to  the  section  which  forbids 
that  any  fee  be  retained  in  the  case  of  an  applicant  for  employment  who  shall 
not  obtain  or  accept  a  situation.  Mr.  Hotchkiss  quotes  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Carl  L. 
Schurz  to  this  effect.  Mr.  Schurz  points  out  that  the  conduct  of  an  employment 
agency  reauires  ouUays  of  labor  and  money,  and  that  to  command,  as  tne  bill  in 
question  does,  that  persons  be  permitted  to  make  use  of  the  facilities  of  the 
agency  without  payment  is  to  take  from  the  licensed  person  his  time  and  his  money 
without  reimbursement.  It  is  admitted  that  the  prices  to  be  charged  in  certain 
kinds  of  business  affected  with  a  public  interest  may  be  regiilated  by  law.  This 
bill  does  not  prox)ose  to  regulate  prices,  but  orders  that  certain  work  be  done  with- 
out any  payment  whatever.  The  phrase  •*  or  accept "  is  especially  objectionable, 
since  it  leaves  to  the  option  of  the  applicant  to  take  from  the  employment  agent 
the  entire  fruits  of  his  labors,  however  faithful  and  successful  they  may  have 
been.    Finally^  it  is  even  questionable  whether  this  business  is  one  so  affected 
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with  a  public  interest  that  legal  regnlatioxi  of  its  charges  is  admissible.  All  the 
08066  in  the  United  States  which  have  sustained  such  regulations  relate  to  com- 
mercial carriers,  ferr3naien,  hackmen,  etc.    (237-239.) 

Mr.  Bbown  dislikes  paternal  goyemment  and  thinks  the  less  leffislation  we 
have  changing  the  existinR  laws  about  employment  agencies  the  better.  For 
instance,  to  require  a  bond  of  the  keeper  of  such  an  office  would  be  very  hard 
nx>on  many  married  women  on  the  east  side,  who  add  to  the  family  income  by 
keeping  Intelligence  offices  and  who  keep  entirely  reputable  places.  Mr.  Brown 
would,  however,  approve  a  law  which  should  provide  a  small  fee  for  registration 
and  a  further  fee  to  be  paid  when  the  place  was  found,  and  to  be  graduated 
according  to  the  value  of  the  place.    (234,  235.) 

Employment  agendes—Fidd  of  tDork.—Mr.  Hotchkiss,  manager  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew's Employment  Bureau,  New  York  City,  says  that  the  bulk  of  the  work  of 
hiring  labor  and  seeking  emplovment  will  continue  to  be  done  directly  between 
worlmien  and  employers,  and  tnat  the  labor  bureaus  can  not  serve  the  workmen 
of  organized  trades  so  ef&ciently  as  well-managed  trade  unions.  The  organized 
workers  look  out  for  themselves.  The  chief  fidd  of  usefulness  of  labor  bureaus 
is  likely  to  be  found,  not  necessarily  in  the  less  skilled  employments,  but  in  those 
which  are  unorganized.    (241 . ) 

Organized  labor—Care  for  unemployed.— Mr.  Bbalin  says  that  the  labor  organ- 
izations find  work  for  their  own  unemployed.  Some  unions  have  places  where 
men  out  of  employment  are  taken  care  of.  Some,  as  the  printers,  have  a  regular 
system  of  pubhshmg  information  as  to  opportunities  for  employment.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  walking  delegate  to  fina  work  for  the  members  of  his  union. 
(228,  224,  229.) 

Age  M  a  cause  of  unemployment —^Hr.  Bbalin  says  that  the  average  woman 
who  earns  her  living  as  a  domestic  can  find  no  place  after  she  is  45  years  old.  The 
average  man  can  find  no  place  as  a  common  laborer  after  he  is  50  if  he  shows  his 
age.    (228.) 

IV.  CAUSBS  INDUCINO  IMMIORATION. 

A.  In  veneral.— Dr.  Sennbr  says  that  the  causes  affecting  immigration  are 
very  complicated,  partly  local,  partly  individual,  partly  national,  partly  eco- 
nomic. It  is  impossible  to  regulate  the  amount  of  immigration  by  statute,  since 
the  causes  acting  in  foreign  countries  are  beyond  our  control.  Dr.  Senner  does 
not  think  that  overpopulation  of  European  countries  is  the  chief  cause  of  immi- 
gration from  them.  People  who  come  to  this  country  largely  do  so  from  a  desire 
for  better  opportunities;  they  are  ambitious.  A  few  come  on  account  of  the 
republican  pnnciples  of  our  (Government,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mennonites,  but 
this  is  not  usually  an  important  motive.    (167, 183. ) 

Dr.  Senner  attributes  the  increase  of  immigration  from  southern  Italy  and 
other  countries  of  southern  £urox)e  largely  to  the  desire  to  anticipate  the  enact- 
ment of  educational  restrictions.  He  says  that  only  three  years  ago  a  new  steam- 
ship line  was  started  exclusively  in  view  of  the  restriction  agitation  in  this  coun- 
try. On  the  other  hand  the  decrease  in  immigration  from  (Germany  and  other 
northern  countries  of  Europe,  in  spite  of  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  restrictive  effect  of  the  existing  immigration  law,  with  its 
inconvenience  and  vexations,  even  to  those  not  coining  under  the  excluded  classes. 
The  decrease  in  immiflpration  trom  these  counMes  can  not  be  altogether  explained 
by  the  development  of  their  own  industries  or  by  the  thorough  settlement  of  the 
United  States.    (167,168,179.) 

B.  ProsperlCjr  of  coantrr.— The  most  important  influence  affecting  immi- 
gration, says  Mr.  Hall.,  is  the  degree  of  prosperitv  in  this  country.  Thus  there 
was  a  ^nreat  falling  off  of  immigration  immeoiately  after  the  panic  of  1837,  and 
again  m  1844.  In  1854,  during  a  period  of  great  prosperity,  the  immigration  was 
427,000,  a  number  increased  by  the  Irish  famine  and  the  revolution  in  G^rmanjr. 
In  1860  the  outbreak  of  the  war  reduced  the  immigration  to  00,000.  The  immi- 
grants numbered  438,000  in  1872  and  only  261,000  in  1874,  after  the  panic.  A 
maximum  was  reached  in  1882,  during  a  x>eriod  of  general  prosperity,  which  was 
followed  by  a  decrease  during  a  period  of  depression.  The  unmigration  then 
increased  gradually  up  to  1892,  when  it  reached  580,000.  Since  that  time  the  hard 
times  have  kept  the  immigration  low,  but  the  history  of  the  past  leads  to  the 
opinion  that  as  soon  as  industrial  conditions  are  favorable  the  tide  of  immigration 
will  again  rise. 

The  fluctuations  of  immigration  according  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  are 
largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact  tbat  immigrants  come  in  many,  if  not  most 
cases,  by  the  inducements  of  friends  and  relatives  who  have  come  before.    The 
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reports  of  the  immigration  bureau  for  1896  show  that,  of  268J)00  persons  arriving, 
95,000  were  ^oing  to  join  their  immediate  families,  mostly  having  had  their 
tickets  prepaid.     (49.) 

Dr.  Senner  also  says  that  immigration  tends  to  fall  off  in  times  of  industrial 
depression.  This  effect  would  be  seen  the  more  clearly  if  the  character  of  the 
immigrants  who  arrive  during  periods  of  depression  should  be  carefully  studied. 
A  large  proportion  of  them  would  be  found  to  be  members  of  the  immediate 
families  of  former  immigrants  or  persons  who  had  already  been  in  this  country 
before.    (182.) 

€•  AdvertlsliiiT  in  Europe.— Dr.  Senner  declares  that  the  effect  of  advertis- 
ing by  the  land-grant  railroads,  immigration  associations,  etc..  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  Though  such  advertising  is  bein^  done  continually,  the  people  have 
become  accustomed  to  make  much  allowance  m  considering  it.  Several  of  the 
States — Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  others— have  permanent  colonization  bureaus 
in  Europe,  but  their  effect  is  very  small.  Comparatively  few  colonies  are  estab- 
lished in  this  country  by  immigrants.     ( 182. ) 

D.  Steamship  companies.  (See  also  Eonsiing  legislation,  p.  cm.)— Mr. 
ScHULTEis  declares  that  steamship  companies  use  all  means  to  procure  steerage 
passengers,  because  of  the  high  profit.  The  average  steerage  passage  fee  $22.50; 
the  cost  to  the  company  only  $1.70.  Over  $118,000,000  is  invested  in  steamship 
lines;  practically  all  owned  oy  foreigners.  Dividends  as  high  as  17  per  cent  are 
paid  by  some  lines.  The  companies  sell  prepaid  tickets  largely.  They  advertise 
that  free  public  land  can  readily  be  obtained  in  the  West.  Some  advertisements 
state  that  each  family  can  get  160  acres,  an  additional  160  acres  by  timber  culture, 
and  160  acres  more  for  each  adult  in  the  family.     (24,  25.) 

Steerage  rates, — Mr.  Hall  says  that  the  reduction  in  steerage  rates  on  ocean 
vessels  has  been  a  material  factor  in  increasing  the  number  of  immigrants.  At 
times  of  rate  wars  the  immigration  has  been  especially  heavy.  The  advertise- 
ments of  opportunities  in  the  United  States  by  railroad  and  steamship  lines  and 
by  steamship  agents  has  had  an  important  influence.  The  antisemitic  agitation 
has  had  the  effect  of  driving  Jews  to  this  country.    (49. ) 

Mr.  BosENDALE  understands  that  the  steamboat  lines  have  their  agents  in  the 
little  European  villages  to  entice  men  to  come  to  America  as  miners.  He  has 
been  told  by  men,  who  would  be  glad  to  go  back  if  they  could,  that  they  were 
enticed  by  circulai'S  scattered  in  tneir  villages  by  the  steamship  agents.  These 
circulars  stated  that  a  miner  could  earn  $2.50  to  ^.50  per  day,  a  fabulous  sum  to 
those  people. 

The  steamship  agents  also  work  among  the  x)eople  in  this  country  and  entice 
them  to  buy  ticKets  on  the  installment  plan  for  their  relatives  and  friends.  The 
agents  drum  up  custom  like  life-insurance  agents.    (189,  200.) 

Mr.  Bitter,  manager  of  the  Austro-Hungaiian  Home,  of  New  York,  says  that 
nearly  all  the  Hungarian  and  Slavic  immigrants  get  their  tickets  from  agents 
who  induce  them  to  come  over.  He  believes,  however,  that  these  agents  work 
simply  for  the  commission  they  get  on  the  transportation  tickets  and  are  not 
employed  by  persons  or  corx>orations  in  this  country.    (221. ) 

Mr.  Schwab,  a^ent  of  the  North-Oerman  Lloyd  Company,  declares  that  the 
carrying  of  immigrants  is  relatively  a  less  important  part  of  the  business  of 
steamsmp  companies  now  than  in  former  years.  The  cabin  business  has  increased 
with  great  rapidity.  It  is  not  true  that  the  revenues  of  steamship  lines  are 
excessive.  The  North-German  Lloyd  Company  during  the  past  20  years  has  paid 
5  per  cent  dividends  on  the  average.    (103, 105.) 

Mr.  Schwab  states  that  the  steerage  rate  on  tne  express  steamers  of  the  North- 
German  Lloyd  (Ik>mpany  is  $88.50  from  Bremen  to  New  York,  and  on  the  slower 
steamers  $36.50.     ( 104. ) 

Mr.  Tee  Kuile,  agent  of  the  Fabre  Steamship  Ck>mpany  at  New  York,  states 
that  the  fare  from  Naples  to  New  York  by  that  line  is  $28.  He  thinks  it  was 
about  $25  in  1881  when  the  company  commenced  operation.    (115.) 

Mr.  Floyd,  of  the  Cunard  Steamship  Ck>mpauy,  says  that  the  steerage  rate  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York  on  that  line  is  $25  on  some  tickets  and  $27.50  on  others. 
He  thinks  the  present  rate  is  a  reasonable  one,  but  that  the  former  low  rates  prob- 
ably had  some  effect  in  stimulating  immigration.     (117.) 

Mr.  Lederer,  of  the  American  and  Red  Star  lines,  says  that  the  steerage  pas- 
sage from  Antwerp  to  New  York  is  $29.50.  He  does  not  think  that  the  increase 
in  the  rate  has  affected  immigration.     (119.) 

Messrs.  Schwab,  Floyd,  and  Lederer  agree  in  thinking  that  the  steerage  rates 
at  present  are  about  50  per  cent  higher  than  in  1880. 

Mr.  Schwab  testifies  that  the  increase  in  steerage  rates  has  been  due  to  an 
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agri'eemeiit  between  the  steamship  lines  made  in  Europe.  There  are  three  **  con- 
ferences" of  transatlantic  lines — ^the  North  Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Continental.  The  lines  of  the  Mediterranean  conference  have  the  exclusive  right 
to  book  American  passengers  from  Italy.  There  is  no  combination  of  agencies  by 
the  different  lines,  but  simply  an  agreement  concerning  rates.  The  rates  could 
not  profitably  be  advanced  beyond  tne  present  figures,  since  to  do  so  would  tend 
to  reduce  traffic.     (107-109.) 

Mr.  Floyd  also  refers  to  this  agreement  concerning  rates,  as  well  as  to  the  con- 
sultations held  by  agents  of  different  lines  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.     (118.) 

Mr.  Schwab,  of  the  North-German  Lloyd  Comxmny,  believes  that  00  per  cent 
of  all  immigrants  come  on  tickets  bought  in  this  country  or  with  money  sent  from 
this  country.  He  declares,  however,  that  this  is  assisted  immigration  of  the  right 
kind.  Immigrants  come  under  these  circumstances  on^  when  their  friends  and 
relatives  in  this  country  know  of  openings  for  them.  When  the  country  is  pros- 
perous the  number  of  persons  conung  in  this  way  increases.     (104. ) 

Mr.  Ter  Kuile,  of  the  Fabre  Steamship  Line,  says  that  about  half  of  the  immi- 
grants by  that  line  in  1896  came  on  prepaid  tickets.     (115.) 

Mr.  Lederer.  of  the  American  and  Red  Star  lines,  states  that  about  40  or  45 
X)er  cent  of  the  immigrants  on  those  lines  come  on  prepaid  tickets.     (118.) 

Mr.  Schwab  declares  that  no  reputable  steamship  company  is  guilty  of  attempt- 
ing to  induce  immigrants  to  come  to  the  United  States.  Moreover,  this  is  pro- 
hibited by  stringent  laws  in  most  of  the  European  countries,  for  the  reason  that 
these  countries  depend  for  military  service  on  the  young  men  who  are  likely  to 
emigrate.  Only  agents  licensed  by  the  government  are  permitted  to  sell  tickets, 
and  Mr.  Schwab  declares  that  numbers  of  agen^^s  of  the  North-Qecman  Lloyd 
have  had  their  licenses  revoked  because  they  have  sent  circulars  to  persons  whom 
they  thought  would  emigrate. 

Similarly  the  agents  who  sell  prepaid  tickets  in  this  country  do  not  attempt  to 
stimulate  immigration  or  to  solicit  the  sale  of  tickets.  It  would  hardly  be  jws- 
sible  for  them  to  do  so  if  they  tried,  and  the  small  commission  on  tickets,  $2, 
takes  away  the  motive.     (103, 107.) 

Mr.  Ter  Kuile,  of  the  Fabre  Steamship  Company,  believes  that  the  class  of 
immi^ants  from  Italy  has  decidedly  improved  during  the  past  5  or  6  ye  rs. 
Most  immigrants  come  from  the  agricultural  districts.  The  number  who  come 
in  defiance  of  law  is  constantly  decreasing.  The  Italian  GK)vemment  aids  in 
rejecting  those  immigrants  who  might  be  rejected  in  this  country.  One  of  the 
reg^ilations  of  law  prohibits  agents  of  steamsnip  companies  from  procuring  "  tho 
departure  or  embarkation  of  persons  whose  immif^ration  is  not  permitted  to  the 
countries  to  which  they  are  directed.**  Immigration  generally  is  discouraged  by 
the  Italian  Government.     (115,116.) 

Prepaid  tickets. — Mr.  McSweeney  believes  that,  while  the  proi)ortion  of  immi- 
grants who  come  to  this  country  upon  tickets  actually  bought  for  them  by  friends 
on  this  side  may  not  be  more  than  from  40  to  55  per  cent,  yet  if  those  i)ersons  be  also 
included  whose  tickets  are  paid  for  by  money  sent  from  this  side  the  proportion 
whose  passage  is  prepaid  would  be  about  05  x>er  cent.  The  witness  believes  that 
the  majority  of  persons  coming  on  prepaid  tickets  are  a  desirable  class.  But 
there  are  many  tickets  sold  by  peddlers  on  the  installment  plan,  and  the  chances 
are  that  those  coming  on  such  tickets  will  be  of  a  more  undesirable  class.  For 
the  sake  of  checking  this  practice  a  provision  has  been  suggested  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  tickets  except  by  authorized  agents  of  steamship  companies.  Mr. 
McSweeney  thinks  that  the  reputable  steamship  companies  would  favor  such  a 
statute.     (95.) 

Mr.  Lederer  does  not  think  that  the  agents  of  the  steamship  companies  in  the 
United  States  solicit  the  fellow-countrymen  of  possible  immigrants  to  buy  tickets. 
Such  a  practice  would  not  be  successful  even  if  tried.  A  man  who  wishes  to  bring 
over  one  of  his  friends  or  relatives  seeks  the  ticket  agent. 

Mr.  Lederer  also  declares  that  European  countaries  prohibit  the  solicitation  of 
emigration.     (119.) 

£•  Assisted  iuBkmigrwttion.— Attitude  of  British  Government, ^Mr.  Mc- 
Sweeney says  that  at  present  the  chief  source  of  assisted  immigration  is  Great 
Britain,  and  such  immigrants  come  largely  by  way  of  Canada.  The  practice  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Government  itself  of  giving  wholesale  assistance  to  crim- 
inals and  paupers  to  emigrate  has  been  largely  discontinued,  but  the  various  local 
authorities  seek  to  pass  on  paupers  from  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  finally  they 
are  apt  to  reach  Liverpool  and  oe  given  passage  to  Canada.  It  is  a  common  boast 
among  steamship  officers  that  such  immigrants  can  easily  find  their  way  to  the 
United  States.    (87,  88.) 
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Mr.  Hall  says  that  the  laws  and  the  actions  of  the  courts  in  foreign  cotmtries 
to  some  extent  tend  to  aid  the  emigration  of  ondesiraUe  persons  to  the  United 
States.  It  was  f ormerljr  the  case  that  certain  British  societies  made  a  business  of 
aiding  discharged  convicts  to  emigrate,  but  this  is  scarcely  done  at  present.    (60. ) 

Mr.  SoHULTEis  says  that  the  law  prohibiting  the  landing  of  convicts  is  laxly 
administered.  European  countries  largely  send  criminals  here  to  get  rid  of  them. 
There  are  160  societies  organized  in  England  for  this  purpose.  Evidence  as  to 
such  action  is  obtained  from  statements  of  societies  themselves,  from  money  orders 
cashed  here,  etc.  Judges  in  England  encourage  emigration  by  giving  short  sen- 
tences in  prison  witii  long  x)eriods  of  surveillance  after  discharge.  Crime  increases 
in  years  when  immigration  is  high  and  in  localities  where  immigrants  chiefly 
settle.     (36,27.) 

Mr.  Stump  says  that  not  more  than  2  or  3  persons  are  returned  yearly  on  ground 
of  being  criminals.  The  local  governments  of  Europe  sometimes  pay  the  passage 
money  of  criminals,  but  the  steamship  companies  do  not  connive  knowingly  with 
evasion  of  our  law.  Previous  to  1893  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  of  London,  sent 
ticket-of-l^ave  men  to  the  United  States,  but  since  the  act  of  1893  it  has  ceased  to 
do  so,  and  believes  that  none  are  sent  from  England.  An  isolated  case  of  a  habit- 
ual drunkard  sent  to  this  country  by  local  authorities  in  Switzerland  was  also 
mentioned  by  this  witness.     (12, 13.) 

Attitude  of  Italian  Oovernment. — ^Mr.  Stump  says  the  Italian  Government  is 
entirely  willine  to  have  its  subjects  come  to  the  United  States,  since  thejrnsually 
save  money  and  return  to  Italy  to  spend  it.  The  Gk>vemment  does  not  desire  that 
United  States  laws  be  violated,  but  desires  that  they  be  fairly  enforced,  so  as  not 
to  prevent  those  really  eligible  from  immigration.    (14.) 

Mr.  McSwEENET  says  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Italian  (Government  to  encour- 
age emigration,  especially  temporary  emigration,  of  those  who  return  and  bring 
money  to  Italy.  (5n  the  other  hand,  during  the  war  with  Spain  and  the  depres- 
sion of  industry  about  that  time,  the  Italian  (Government  instructed  the  local 
officers  to  discourage  emigration.  During  1898,  however,  as  stated  in  the  letter 
from  the  American  embassy  at  Rome,  the  (Government  reduced  the  railway  fare 
to  the  seaboard  for  all  emigrants  by  50  per  cent.    (c^. ) 

Dr.  Rossi  denies  that  the  Italian  (Government  seeks  to  encourage  emigration  to 
the  United  States.  He  admits  that  emigrants  frequently  return  with  money  or 
send  back  money  which  is  invested  in  property  from  which  the  (Government  col- 
lects taxes,  but  does  not  think  that  the  (Government  gains  especially  by  this  fact. 
The  (Government  continues  to  treat  as  Italian  citizens, designated  as  ''colonists," 
such  persons  as  come  to  this  country  but  have  not  taken  out  naturalization  papers 
and  are  subject  to  military  service  m  Italy. 

Dr.  Bossi  states,  further,  that  every  Italian  who  is  deported  from  New  York  is 
given  by  the  ItaUan  bureau  at  that  x)ort  a  card  stating  wny  he  has  been  deported. 
Under  the  Italian  emigration  laws  the  immigrant  is  then  entitled  to  prosecute  the 
agent  who  has  sold  him  the  ticket.  The  Italian  (Government  has,  on  tne  complaint 
of  the  bureau  at  New  York,  withdrawn  the  licenses  from  various  steamship  agents 
in  Italy  and  punished  others.  The  witness  states,  also,  that  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment has  adopted  the  practice  of  giving  to  convicts  who  emigrate  to  the  United 
States  a  certincate,  stating  the  causes  of  imprisonment,  the  length  of  the  term, 
etc.  The  witness  knows  c3  only  one  case  where  a  convict  has  come  to  the  United 
States  from  Italy  with  a  passport,  but  without  such  a  certificate.  Italian  crimi- 
nals sometimes  come  to  this  country  from  ports  in  other  countries  of  Europe  and 
over  which  the  Italian  Government  has  no  control.    (154-160.) 

Dr.  Rossi,  chief  of  the  Italian  Immigration  Bureau  at  New  York,  says  that  the 
circular  referred  to  was  issued  by  the  Italian  (Government  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Italian  bureau  at  New  York  m  view  of  the  fact  that  many  immigrants  had 
landed  at  that  port  without  the  proper  address  of  relatives  or  without  sufficient 
money.  The  circular  simply  urged  the  various  local  officers  to  see  to  it  that  no 
emigrant  should  be  g^ven  a  passport  unless  he  could  meet  the  conditions  required 
by  the  United  States  law,  and  added  that  this  was  the  more  to  be  recommended 
since  the  United  States  was  then  engaged  in  war  with  Si>ain,  which  would  natu- 
rally reduce  the  demand  for  labor.  After  the  war  ceased  emigration  to  the  United 
States  naturally  increased.     (158.) 

Attitude  of  Auatro-Hungarian  Oovernment — Mr.  Ritter,  manager  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Home,  says  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  (Government  does  not 
desire  emigration  to  this  country,  but  would  prefer  to  keep  its  people  at  home. 
Neither  the  Government  nor  provinces  or  muncipalities  encourage  emigration, 
and  Mr.  Ritter  does  not  think  that  any  undesirable  person  has  received  public  aid 
in  emigrating  to  this  country.     (221.) 

Hebrew8.--MT.  Wolf  estimates  that  there  are  between  9,000,000  and  10,000,000 
Jewish  people  in  the  world,  of  whom  5,000,000  or  6,000,000  live  in  Russia.    The 
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ancestors  of  the  Russian  Jews  moved  eastward  from  the  Rhineland  under  the 
persecntions  during  the  middle  ages,  and  were  welcomed  by  the  Kings  of  Bohemia 
and  Poland.  They  lived  there  in  peace  until  Bohemia  was  conquered  by  AusMa 
and  Poland  by  Austria  and  Russia.  Investigations  made  by  Mr.  Wolf  and  others 
in  1876  indicated  that  at  that  time  there  were  only  150,000  Jews  in  the  United 
States.  Recent  estimates  show  between  800,000  and  900,000.  These  estimates 
are  based  upon  the  returns  of  the  synagogues. 

Mr.  Wolf  asserts  that  there  were  more  Jews  in  both  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  army  during  the  civil  war  in  proportion  to  population  than  men  of 
any  other  faith.     (250. ) 

Mr.  ScHULTEis  says  that  various  European  countries  have  laws  restricting 
immigration,  which,  though  general  in  scope,  really  apply  onl^  to  Jews.  Wealthy 
Jews,  especiaUy  the  Hirsch  Immigration  Society,  aim  to  bring,  all  pauper  Jews 
to  the  United  States  or  elsewhere.  At  present  they  are  paying  fully  $30,000,000  a 
year  to  sustain  3,000,000  paupers  within  Russia  itself .  Jews  entering  this  coun- 
try do  not  join  labor  anions.  They  monopolize  the  tailoring  business  and  similar 
light  work,  but  will  not  do  heavy  manual  labor.  They  increase  the  number  of 
middlemen  also.     (28,  29.) 

Mr.  Stump  says  that  emigration  of  Jews  from  Europe  has  been  largely  assisted 
by  the  Baron  Hirsch  fimd,  which  is  managed  by  an  incorporated  company  with  a 
capital  of  $10,000,000i  This  company  does  not  now  aid  emigration  to  the  United 
States,  but  rather  to  the  Argentine  Republic.  Many  Russian  Jews,  however, 
come  to  this  country,  chiefly  from  Libeau.  The  (jterman  steamship  companies 
have  secured  a  law  of  Germany  to  inspect  persons  entering  G^ermany  from 
Russia,  which  largely  restricts  the  coming  of  Jews.  Russia  has  some  excuse  for 
severe  measures  against  the  Jews,  since  they  often  claim  to  be  subjects  of  Turkey 
and  refuse  to  pay  taxes  or  render  military  service.     (18,  14,  22.) 

Mr.  Wolf  declares  that  there  is  scarcely  any  Jewish  immiCTation  from  coun- 
tries where  the  Jew  is  recognized  as  a  citizen  and  treated  with  equality.  Of  the 
Jewish  immigrants  who  entered  Philadelphia  in  the  year  ending  November  1, 
1900,  more  than  99  per  cent  were  re^stered  as  coming  from  the  Slavic  countries 
of  Central  Europe.  It  is  in  those  re^ons,  Russia,  Roumania,  and  x>arts  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  that  tne  violent  persecution  of  the  Jews  has  existed.  Of  the  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  from  Austria-Hungary  during  the  fiscal  year  1900, 
16,920  out  of  a  total  of  114,847  were  Jews;  of  the  6,459  immigrants  from  Roumania, 
6,188  were  Jews;  of  the  90,787  immigrants  from  Russia,  87,011  were  Jews.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  only  17  Jews  among  1 ,739  immigrants  from  France,  837 
among  18,507  from  Oermany,  4  out  of  1,190  from  Belgium,  2  out  of  735  from  Hol- 
land, 114  out  of  4,247  from  the  Turkish  Empire,  183  out  of  48,237  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  only  2  out  of  more  than  100,000  from  Italy.  In  the  most  of  these 
countries  there  are  manv  Jews.  There  are  Jews  in  the  Parliament  of  Italy,  in  its 
army,  and  in  all  the  walxs  of  civilized  life;  but  in  all  these  countries  the  Jews  are 
free  to  live  like  other  citizens,  and  they  cling  to  the  lands  of  their  birth.  Among 
the  31,151  immigrants  within  the  year  from  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  there 
was  not  a  single  Jew,  though  these  countries  contain  a  considerable  number  of 
Jewish  inhabitants.     (247,  252,  253.) 

Dr.  Senneb  says  that  at  one  time  the  Russian  edicts  against  Jews  greatly 
increased  the  emigration  from  that  country  to  the  United  States,  and  that  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  those  then  coming  were  assisted  immigrants.  The  effect 
of  those  ^icts  has  now  ceased.  The  Baron  Hirsch  fund  was  never  used  to  an^ 
considerable  extent  in  assisting  immigration,  except  in  the  way  of  helping  fami- 
lies to  come  together.  It  was  largely  applied  to  more  or  less  unsuccessful  agri- 
cultural experiments,  but  principally  to  ^ucational  puiposes.     (171.) 

Mr.  Wolf  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  political  rights  of  the  Jews  of 
Roumania  were  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  That  treaty  has,  however, 
practically,  though  not  formally,  been  repudiated.  The  provisions  of  equality  of 
rights  for  the  Jews  have  been  evaded.  The  Jewish  inhabitants  have  been  placed 
by  gradual  encroachments  in  the  legal  status  of  foreigners,  and  naturalization 
laws  have  been  so  framed  as  to  make  the  acquisition  of  citizenship  by  Jews  prac- 
tically impossible.  The  Jewish  children  have  been  excluded  from  the  schools; 
private  schools  established  by  the  Jewish  people  have  been  harried  and  taxed  into 
insignificance,  and  the  existence  of  the  Jewisn  community  has  been  made  impos- 
sible, except  on  condition  of  unbearable  burdens  of  taxation.  Within  the  last  2 
or  8  years,  as  a  result  of  the  Dreyfus  agitation,  aniisemitism  has  broken  out 
afresh  in  Roumania.  In  May,  June,  and  July,  of  1900,  a  veritable  panic  arose 
among  the  Roumanian  Jews.  During  those  3  months  more  than  20,000  of  them 
left  their  country.  Some  went  to  Turkey,  some  to  Cyprus,  and  the  rest  tumc  d 
westward  toward  England  and  America.  The  resultant  industrial  disturbance 
brought  on  a  commercial  crisis  in  Roumania,  which  resulted  in  the  overturning 
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of  the  antisemitic  cabinet,  and  in  an  improYoment,  at  least  for  the  time  beine,  of 
the  condition  of  the  Jews.    (247,  253. ) 

Mr.  Wolf  states  that  the  American  Jews  have  always  discouraged  the  immi- 
gration of  European  Jews,  and  that  they  are  in  full  accord  with  the  laws  to  pre- 
vent the  immigration  of  criminals,  paupers,  and  diseased  persons,  and  all  persons 
who  are  unfitted  to  enjoy  the  franchise.  Yet  Mr.  Wolf  declares  that  tne  vast 
majority  of  the  immigrants  of  all  nationalities  who  have  come  in  tiie  last  50  or  60 
yearsj  and  who  are  now  the  bone  and  sinew  of  American  citizendiip,  came  in 
practically  the  same  condition  of  poverty  in  which  the  majority  of  immigrants 
now  come,  and  which  is  often  made  the  pretext  for  projects  of  exclusion.  (245, 
246,249.) 

Mr.  Wolf  says  that  the  first  organized  effort  of  American  Jews  to  care  for  Jewish 
immigrants  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  Russian  persecution  in  1882,  and  the  con- 
sequent exodus.  The  American  Jews  at  that  time  undertook  to  care  for  such 
Russian  Jews  as  found  their  way  to  America,  distributed  them  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  cared  for  their  necessities,  and  provided  them  with  means  of  work 
as  well  as* means  of  subsistence.  At  the  same  time  they  took  measures  to  discour- 
age the  movement  to  this  country.  They  appointed  representative  men  to  go  to 
Eurox)e  and  confer  with  leading  Jews  in  London,  Berlin,  FranUFort,  Vienna,  Paris, 
and  other  centers,  to  divert  as  much  as  possible  the  stream  of  refugees.  Notices 
were  published  in  the  Jewish  press  of  the  disturbed  ^stricts,  warmn^  the  people 
against  precipitate  fii^ht  from  their  homes,  and  especiallv  against  indiscrimmated 
immigration  to  America.  A  great  deal  was  accomplished  by  this  means,  and  only 
a  fraction  of  the  immense  number  of  expatriated  Russian  Jews  came  here. 

After  continuing  for  a  year  or  two,  the  exodus  diminished  for  7  or  8  years,  until 
1891.  Then  the  same  conditions,  or  worse,  broke  out  again.  The  neighboring 
States  of  Austria  and  Ghermany  tried  to  stem  the  tide  of  refugees.  The  condition 
of  the  poor  people  became  most  deplorable.  Despite  efforts  to  prevent  it,  a  con- 
siderable numl^r  came  to  the  United  States,  and  a  large  prox)ortion  of  them  set- 
tled in  New  York. 

There  has  never  been  among  the  Jews  of  the  United  States  any  organization 
which  has  encouraged  or  desired  the  wholesale  influx  of  European  Jews.  Since 
the  immemorial  traditions  of  the  Jewish  people  require  that  they  care  for  their 
own,  such  immigration  places  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  American  Jews,  and  one 
which  they  by  no  means  desire  to  take  up.  There  is  no  fund  available  in  this 
country  for  paying  the  transportation  hither  of  any  of  these  refugees  or  immi- 
grants.   (245-247,  249.) 

A  paper  auoted  by  Mr.  Wolf  asserts  that  while  the  value  of  the  Zionists'  hope 
can  hardly  be  appreciated  by  the  Jews  who  live  under  American  conditions,  the 
way  of  Palestine  is  the  nearest  way  to  the  redemption  for  the  Jews  who  live  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Russia,  Roumania,  and  Austria,  and  its  goal  is 
nearest  to  their  hearts.    (254.) 

V.  EXISTINO  LEOI8LATION  RBSTRICTINa  IMMIGRATION. 

A.  History  of  levislatlou.— Mr.  McSweenet  states  that  the  first  immi- 
^ation  law,  passed  in  1882,  sought  to  regulate  immigration  rather  than  to  restrict 
it.  It  proviaed  for  a  head  tax  to  defray  the  expense  of  regulation  and  the  relief 
of  immigrants  who  fell  into  distress.  The  law  declared  that  no  convict,  lunatic, 
idiot,  or  person  unable  to  take  care  of  himself  without  becoming  a  public  charge, 
should  be  admitted  to  land.  But  there  was  no  provision  for  returning  such  per- 
sons to  their  homes.  Between  1882  and  1891  Congress  sought  to  restrict  the  immi- 
gration of  contract  labor.  In  1891  the  law  was  amended  by  more  strictly  defining 
the  persons  to  be  excluded  and  the  methods  of  excluding  them.  This  act  was 
amended  in  1898.  The  new  law  excluded  a  still  larger  number  of  persons,  it  being 
estimated  that  as  a  result  of  the  law  fully  50,000  persons  were  refused  the  sale  of 
tickets  within  a  year  after  it  was  passed.  Various  administrative  changes  were 
also  made,  such  as  the  requirement  that  immigrants  shall  be  manifested  by  the 
steamship  company  in  groups  of  80,  and  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  special 
inquiry  to  investigate  doubtful  cases. 

The  excluded  classes  as  at  present  defined  are  as  follows: 

"All  idiots,  insane  persons,  paupers,  or  x>ersons  likely  to  become  a  public  charge, 
persons  suffering  from  a  loatnsome  or  a  dangerous  contagious  disease,  persons 
who  have  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  other  infamous  crime  or  misdemeanor 
involving  moral  turpitude,  polygamists,  and  also  any  persons  whose  ticket  or 
passage  is  paid  for  with  the  money  of  another,  or  who  is  assisted  by  others  to 
come,  unless  it  is  affirmatively  and  satisfactorily  shown  in  special  inquiry  that 
such  xierson  does  not  belong  to  one  of  the  foi*egoing  excluded  classes,  or  to  the 
class  of  contract  laborers  excluded  by  the  act  of  February  26, 1885."    (77,  78.) 
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Mr.  McSweenev  stetes  that  the  sapervisioii  of  inunigration  at  that  x>ort  was 
ander  the  control  of  State  commiasioners  appointed  by  the  governor  of  New  York 
ap  to  1890,  when  it  passed  to  the  United  States  Government.  In  January  18, 1892, 
the  station  at  Ellis  Island  was  first  occupied.  At  present,  that  station  having 
been  destroyed  bv  fire,  the  inspection  is  carried  on  at  the  Barge  Office,  on  the  Bat- 
ery,in  New  York.  The  witness  believes  that  the  administration  has  been  much 
more  efficient  under  the  United  States  than  under  the  State.    (76. ) 

Application  of  immigration  laws, — Dr.  Ullo,  counsel  of  the  immigration 
bureau  at  New  York,  states  that  the  United  States  immi^ation  laws  sometimes 
use  the  word  ''alien"  and  sometimes  the  words  "alien  mimigrants."  Some  of 
the  courts  have  held  that  the  law  applies  onlv  to  alien  immigrants  and  not  to 
aliens  generaUy.  Many  immigrants  formerly  declared  that  they  were  coming  to 
visit  or  as  tourists.  Moreover,  the  courts  have  held  that  a  person  who  has  been 
in  this  country  before  is  not  to  be  considered  an  immigrant,  so  that  there  was  no 
way  for  the  time  being  of  applying  the  law  to  '*biras  of  passage."  In  1894,  in 
connection  with  the  appropriation  for  enforcing  the  Chinese  exclusion  act, 
Congress  enacted  that  the  examination  of  aliens  by  the  immigration  department 
shomd  be  final  unless  appeal  should  be  taken  to  me  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
This  has  been  held  to  apply  to  all  aliens,  not  merely  to  Chinese,  but  at  ^he  time 
of  the  testimony  of  the  witness,  July,  1899,  a  case  involving  the  application  of 
this  provision  was  pending.    ( 141 . ) 

B.  Inspection  and  reiristration. — Dr.  Sbnnbr  declares  that  the  recent 
decrease  in  immigration  is  largely  due  to  the  restrictive  effect  of  the  law  of  1893. 
This  is  shown  conclusively  by  the  failure  of  immigration  to  increase  during  the 
past  year  of  great  prosperity.  The  steamship  companies  and  their  agents,  being 
financially  responsible  for  debarred  immi^ants,  exercise  extreme  caution,  reject- 
ing large  numbers  of  applications  for  tickets,  while  a  still  larger  number  of 
would-be  immigrants  are  deterred  by  the  annoyances  of  the  minute  inquiry  made 
by  ^e  agents.  On  landing  in  the  United  States  the  immigrant  is  scarcely  ever 
delayed  less  than  24  hours,  and  if  his  admissioims  doubtful  he  may  be  held  for  1 
or  more  weeks,  during  all  of  which  time  he  is  suoject  to  constant  vexations  and  is 
treated  as  a  prisoner.  The  steerage  passengers  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  ship 
until  after -every  cabin  passenger  has  left.  There  are  only  4  or  5  line»  of  persons 
passing  through  the  inspection  office  at  the  same  time.  When  there  ai-e  800  or 
more  immigrants  on  a  vessel  the  progress  is  very  slow,  and  a  large  proportion 
have  at  least  to  be  detained  trntil  the  next  day.  One  of  the  chief  ob3ections  to 
the  educationtd  test  arises  from  the  necessary  mcrease  in  these  delays  and  incon- 
veniences.   (168-179, 180.) 

Although  Mr.  Halx.  believes  that  the  methods  of  inspecting  immigrants  are  at 
present  fairly  satisfactory,  he  asserts  that  under  the  present  law  only  a  very 
small  prox)ortion  of  the  undesirable  immigrants  are  excluded.  The  actual  num- 
ber debarred  varies  trom.  one-half  of  1  to  1  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  immigrants.  The  <^uestion  whether  a  x)erBon  is  likely  to  become  a  public  charge 
is  by  no  means  a  defimte  one.  The  inspeK^r  is  frequently  hurried  and  can  not  ask 
a  question  in  sufficient  detail  to  learn  the  facts.  In  case  of  appeal  or  reference  to 
a  board  of  special  inquiry,  the  procedure  is  so  cumbrous  that  it  is  not  frequently 
resorted  to.    (58.) 

Mr.  McSwBENET  states  that  each  emigrant  on  buying  his  ticket  is  required  to 
answer  a  list  of  questions  identical  with  those  on  the  manifest  list  of  the  steamer 
and  with  those  asked  by  the  inspection  departments  in  this  country.  His  answers 
to  these  questions  are  forwarded  to  the  captain  of  the  vessel  at  the  port  of 
embarkation,  and  the  names  are  made  up  into  lists  of  30.  These  lists  are  sworn  to 
by  the  jcaptain  of  the  ship  and  attested  by  the  United  States  consul.    (77. ) 

Mr.  McSweeney  says  tnat  it  is  possible  for  immigrants  to  make  misstatements 
concerning  the  questions  asked  in  the  manifests  prepared  by  the  steamship  com- 
panies. Tne  last  4  or  5  questions  on  the  manifests  e8X)ecially  are  usually  answered 
without  special  thought.  Moreover,  the  character  of  the  paper  and  writing 
materials  used  in  the  manifests  is  so  poor  that  they  are  likely  to  become  valueless 
as  records  witiiin  a  very  short  time.    (92, 101 . ) 

Mr.  FiTCHiB,  commissioner  of  Immigration  at  the  port  of  New  York,  describes 
the  organization  of  the  immif^tion  bureau  at  that  port  and  its  methods  of  work. 
The  detriment  is  divided  into  several  branches — the  contract  labor  bureau, 
Marine-Hospital  Service,  registry  division,  board  of  special  inquiry,  statistical 
division,  boarding  division,  matron's  division,  and  law  department. 

Certain  officers  of  the  department  go  down  New  York  Harbor  to  meet  incoming 
vessels.  They  examine  first  and  second  cabin  passengers  on  the  vessel  itself  unless 
it  is  necessary  to  land  certain  ones  at  the  office  for  further  investigation.  The 
steerage  passengers  are  brought  to  the  Barge  Office  in  New  York  City.    There 
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they  are  first  examined  by  the  marine-hofipital  surgeon,  and  those  suffering  from 
contagions  and  other  diseases  are  exclnded.  Passensers  are  then  examined  by 
the  registry  clerks,  being  asked  the  same  questions  wnich  appear  nx)on  the  mam- 
f ests  prepared  by  the  steamship  companies.  If  there  is  any  donbt  in  the  mind 
of  a  registry  clerk  as  to  the  desirability  of  an  immi^ant,  he  is  referred  to  the 
board  of  special  inquiry  for  further  examination.  Tms  board  consists  of  4  of  the 
inspectors  speciaUy  designated  by  the  commiflsioner.  One  hearing  is  held  by  the 
ooard  with  no  one  but  the  immigrant  present;  at  a  second  hearing  his  friends  and 
others  are  admitted.  The  finding  of  this  board  is  final  unless  appeal  is  taken  to 
the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington.  The  decisions  of  the  board  are  usually 
sustained  by  the  Department.     (7(^72.) 

Mr.  Stump  says  that  when  a  vessel  arrives  at  New  York  an  inmiigration  officer 
boards  her  and  examines  the  manifests.  Passengers  in  the  first  and  second  class 
cabins  are  also  examined  to  prevent  evasion  of  the  contract-labor  law.  When 
immigrants  are  landed  they  are  passed  before  a  registry  clerk  and  are  required  to 
answer  again  the  same  interrogatories  as  appear  on  the  manifests.  Doubtful  cases 
are  referred  to  a  board  of  4  inspectors.  All  immigrants  are  specially  examined  by 
a  surgeon.    Matrons  examine  women  as  to  health  and  pregnancy.    (9, 10.) 

Mr.  DoBLER,  an  inspector  at  New  York,  states  that  no  person  is  permitted  to 
mingle  with  the  steerage  passengers  while  or  after  reacning  quarantine  until 
they  have  x^bss^  through  the  inspection  office.  He  believes,  however,  that  if 
immi^^rants  are  detained  at  the  office  the  steamship  agent  or  near  relatives  are 
permitted  to  communicate  with  them  in  the  presence  of  an  inspector.  There  are 
cases  where  railroad  agents  and  others  attempt  to  communicate  with  passengers, 
but  it  is  always  detected  and  prevented.    (149, 150.) 

Mr.  McSwEENEY  says  that  the  first  examination  of  immigrants  is  by  the  med- 
ical department.  As  the  immigrants  pass  in  line  on  their  way  to  the  registry  or 
inspection  clerks  the  doctors  draw  to  one  side  all  whose  appearance  is  suspicious 
ana  they  are  specially  examined.  The  immigrants  then  pass  to  the  inspectors  in 
several  lines,  each  containing  80  x>er8ons  who  have  been  entered  together  upon  the 
manifest  prep€u*ed  by  the  steamship  company.  The  registry  clerks  almost  all 
speak  German,  Italian,  and  Yiddish,  and  there  are  some  who  speak  the  Slavonic 
languages,  and  at  least  one  who  speaks  the  Oriental  languages.  The  immigrants 
are  questioned  in  their  own  language.  Each  registry  clerk  has  the  steunship 
manifest  before  him  and  examines  each  applicant  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  dis- 
crepancy. If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  whetner  an  immigrant  is  entitled  to  admis- 
sion, he  is  referred  to  the  board  of  si)ecial  inquiry. 

Although  sometimes  as  many  as  4,000  persons  pass  through  the  office  in  a  day 
the  witness  believes  that  the  verification  of  the  manifests  is  quite  correct,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  counting  of  the  immigrants  goes.  Occasionally  there  is  a 
discrepancy  between  the  number  of  names  on  the  manifest  and  the  actual  num- 
ber of  immigrants  on  board,  dome  passengers  may  have  decided  not  to  embark 
at  the  last  moment,  or  others  may  have  come  on  board  too  late  to  be  entered  in 
the  manifest,  which  is  prejiared  at  the  head  office  of  the  steamship  company. 
Occasionally  an  immigrant  who  is  entered  u];>on  the  manifest  escapes  inspection, 
but  this  is  not  common.     (81,  84,  85.) 

Dr.  Senner  declares  that  there  is  great  inconvenience  and  delay  under  the  pres- 
ent methods  of  inspection.  There  should  be  a  larger  number  of  inspectors ,  so  that 
at  least  10  different  lines  of  immigrants  shall  be  undergoing  inspection  at  the  same 
'  time.  Great  difficulty  also  arises  from  the  inability  of  tne  inspectors  to  speak 
the  language  of  the  immigrants.  Speaking  through  an  interpreter  requires  double 
the  time,  besides  involving  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  replies. 
The  interpreters  at  New  York  are  paid  only  $1,000  per  year,  whereas  court  mter- 
preters  are  paid  about  $2,000.  During  Dr.  Senner's  administration,  1893-1897, 
there  were  no  permanent  interpreters  for  the  Portuguese  language  or  for  some  of 
the  Asiatic  languages  or  for  some  of  the  Slavonic  dialects.  There  should  be  more 
permanent  interpreters  employed  with  provisions  for  securing  interpreters  tem- 
porarily for  rarer  languages.  The  inspectors  themselves,  especiallv  tiiose  belong- 
ing to  the  board  of  special  inquiry,  ought  to  have  a  large  command  of  languages. 
(180, 181.) 

QuaWukxiiona  of  immigration  inspectors,— l)r,  Senner  thinks  that  the  immigra- 
tion officers  at  present  are  scarcely  qualified  for  the  satisfactory  performance  of 
their  duties,  however  honest  they  may  be  and  however  well  determined  to  carry 
out  the  law.  An  immigration  inspector  ought  to  be  able  to  judge  each  individual 
according  to  his  merits  on  the  basis  of  many  considerations.  For  this  purpose  he 
needs  especiallv  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  immigrant.  To  rely  upon  a 
few  poorly  paid  and  incompetent  interpreters  is  to  secure  incorrect  information. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  the  inspector  understand  the  peculiarities  of  the  various 
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races  and  natioiialities.  It  would  doubtless  be  advisable  to  send  immigrant 
inspectors  to  foreign  ports  that  they  might  mingle  with  immigrants  and  detect 
attempts  to  evade  the  law  by  direct  observation;  but  this  is  impossible  since  the 
inspectors  can  scarcely,  if  at  all,  sneak  the  language  of  the  immigrants.    (169, 170. ) 

Mr.  FiTCHiE  testifies  that  all  or  the  apx>ointments  in  the  immigration  dejiart- 
ment,  except  those  of  laborers,  are  protected  by  the  civil-service  regulations.  As 
a  result  there  have  been  few  changes  in  the  ataSt  at  New  York  when  the  commis- 
sioner has  been  changed.  Practically  the  same  force  has  been  employed  during 
the  2  years  of  Mr.  Fitchie's  administration  as  during  the  4  years  preceding. 

Mr.  Fitchie  does  not  think  that  the  application  of  the  civil-service  examination 
to  the  position  of  immigration  inspector  is  desirable,  llie  svstem  is  satisfactory 
enough  for  clerical  iK>sition8,  but  no  academic  examination  based  on  book  learn- 
ing or  linguistic  knowledge  can  be  a  guaranty  that  the  person  will  have  the  nec- 
essary common  sense  and  honesty  to  decide  whether  an  immigrant  is  desirable  or 
not.  The  bureau  at  New  York  has  had  difficulty  with  men  who  have  been  chosen 
under  the  civil-service  rules.  The  law  moreover  protects  men  who  have  never 
taken  an  examination.  The  witness  refers  especially  to  an  instance  of  the 
appointment  of  an  assistant  en^eer  for  a  perioa  of  4  months  during  the  winter. 
A  man  having  long  experience  m  steam  ana  electrical  engineering  was  appointed 
hf  the  commissioner,  but  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  sought  to  supplant 
him,  recommending  men  who  had  passed  an  examination  but  who  had  had  little 
or  no  experience.  It  was  finally  decided,  however,  to  allow  the  first  appointee  to 
remain.  In  another  case  a  man  who  had  been  rejected  by  the  chief  engineer  as 
unfit  for  the  position  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  next  list  of  eligible  candidates 
sent  from  Washington. 

Mr.  Fitchie  does  not  think  that  the  protection  of  a  civil-service  law  is  necessary 
to  prevent  the  displacement  of  competent  men.  The  appointing  x>ower  can  refuse 
to  recommend  the  dismissal  of  men  who  are  essential  to  the  work.  Moreover, 
dvil-servioe  laws  throughout  the  country  often  fail  to  prevent  the  displacement 
of  good  men,  evasions  being  winked  at  in  many  cases.     (72-75. ) 

Inspectum  of  cabin  passengers, — ^Mr.  Dobler,  an  inspector  at  New  York,  testi- 
fies that  he  has  charge  of  tne  inspectors  who  board  the  incoming  steamers  at 
Quarantine  for  the  purpose  of  examining  cabin  passengers.  He  has  under  his 
direction  3  contract  labor  inspectors  and  6  assistants.  Tne  passengers  are  exam- 
ined during  the  hour  or  hour  and  a  half  between  touching  at  quarantine  and  land- 
mg  at  the  dock.  This  scarcely  gives  sufficient  time  for  thorough  examination. 
Whereas  each  registry  clerk  at  the  Barge  Office  meets  only  80  immigrants  at  a  time, 
usually  in  the  second  cabin  of  the  steamer  2  men  are  confronted  with  1(X)  or  150  pas- 
sen^r8,and  the  procedure  is  necessarily  less  syBtematic.  Nevertheless,  most  of 
the  immigrants  are  questioned,  although  sometimes  passengers,  especially  those  in 
the  first  cabin,  are  permitted  to  go  without  examination  rather  than  to  detain 
them.  Sometunes,  nowever,  x>assenger8  are  detained  temporarily  on  shipboard 
mitil  examinea. 

Cabin  passengers  are  asked  questions  calculated  to  ascertain  whether  they  are 
likely  to  oecomea  public  charge  or  whether  they  come  under  contract  to  perform 
labor  in  the  United  States.  To  ascertain  these  facts  they  are  asked  concerning 
their  occupations,  their  intentions  in  coming  here,  their  destination,  etc.  If  a 
person  is  fotmd  who  has  no  occupation  or  who  has  Uttle  means,  or  who  is  sus- 
pected to  be  a  contract  laborer,  he  is  brought  to  the  Barge  Office  for  further  inves- 
tigation. The  boarding  division  also  sees  to  it  that  unprotected  women  who  have 
no  one  to  meet  them  are  taken  to  the  Barge  Office  while  awaiting  their  friends. 

Mr.  Dobler  says  further  that  officers  of  tne  f orei^  consulates  or  other  persons 
are  sometimes  permitted  by  the  customs  authorities  to  board  the  steamers  at 
quarantine,  and  in  that  case  they  have  free  access  to  the  cabin  passengers,  but  no 
one  is  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  steerage  passengers  until  they  have  passed 
through  the  inspection  office.     (147-150. ) 

Medical  inspection. — Dr.  Williams,  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  detailed  to 
inspect  immi^ants  at  New  York,  testifies  that  the  law  requires  that  the  medical 
inspection  of  immigrants  shall  be  made  by  a  medical  officer  of  the  Marine-Hos- 
pital Service.  Some  of  the  medical  inspectors  under  Dr.  Williams  board  the  ves- 
sels at  quarantine  and  examine  the  first  and  second  class  passengers.  The  steerage 
passengers  are  examined  by  the  witness  and  an  assistant,  and  to  some  extent  by 
the  chemist  of  the  department  at  the  Barge  Office.  The  witness  thinks  that  the 
farce  is  fairly  sufficient. 

The  rigidi^  of  the  inspection  dex>ends  upon  the  general  appearance  and  char- 
acter of  the  immigrants.  There  are  many  shiploads  in  which  passengers  are  so 
obyioosly  in  good  health  that  only  casual  inspectiou  is  necessary.    The  greatest 
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difficnlty  is  found  with  the  Italiana  and  Syrians,  especially  the  latter,  who  are 
pecoliarly  snbjecVto  trachoma.  These  are  nsnally  stopped  and  their  eyelids 
examined.     (126-128.) 

Dr.  Safford,  a  snrgeon  in  the  immigration  service  in  New  York,  testifies  that 
the  medical  inspection  of  steerage  passengers  is  nsnally  conducted  by  2  and  some- 
times by  3  inspectors.  The  first  inspector  looks  chiefly  at  the  hands,  head,  and 
eves  of  the  imiAigrant.  The  second  looks  for  other  matters,  while  the  third 
checks  the  other  two.  Suspicious  persons  are  taken  from  the  line  and  examined 
more  thoroughly.  Sometimes  such  iiersons  are  required  to  remove  their  clothing 
or  are  sent  to  the  hospital  for  inspection.  Immigrants  needing  treatment  are  sent 
to  the  hospital.  The  medical  inspectors  report  those  who  are  afflicted  with  dan- 
gerous contagious  diseases  to  the  commissioner,  who  attends  to  their  deportation. 
A  record  is  also  kept  of  physical  defects,  incipient  blindness,  heart  disease,  etc., 
and  these  circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration  in  the  decision  of  the  board 
of  8x>ecial  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  immigrant  is  likely  to  become  a  public  charge. 

Dr.  Safford  states  further  that  the  medical  department  has  occasion  sometimes 
to  examine  those  who  have  been  landed  for  some  time  in  whom  a  contagious  dis- 
ease afterwards  develops.  Such  persons  are  sometimes  returned  to  Europe,  the 
evidence  of  their  affidavits  as  to  the  disease  being  checked  by  the  records  of  the 
original  inspection  and  by  the  evidence  of  the  diseased  condition  itself. 

During  the  month  of  May,  18d9,  out  of  44,754  examined,  178  immigrants  were 
deported  on  account  of  contagious  diseases,  while  in  addition  record  was  made  of 
1,224  cases  of  minor  defects.     (180-182.) 

Mr.  PowDERLT  declares  that  the  present  medical  examinations  of  emi^ants 
before  embarkation  are  insufficient.  If  examined  in  England,  the  inspection  is 
exceedingly  hasty,  passengers  passing  the  physician  at  the  rate  of  about  2,000  an 
•  hour,  often  without  even  uncovering  their  heads.  The  English  physician  is  under 
no  obligation  to  the  United  States,  but  acts  only  under  British  laws  to  protect  the 
health  of  the  emigrant  while  on  ship.  The  United  States  should  have  its  own 
physicians  to  examine  before  embarkation.    (85,  88. ) 

Dr.  Williams,  of  the  immigration  bureau  at  New  York,  does  not  consider  the 
medical  inspection  of  emigrants  at  European  ports  very  efficient  in  most  cases. 
The  inspection  at  Liverpool  is  better  than  anywhere  else.  The  ship  surgeon 
there  examines  all  passengers,  sometimes  on  shore,  but  sometimes  necessarily  on 
board.  In  addition  the  Ghovemment  has  2  medical  inspectors,  who  examine  the 
steerage  and  second-cabin  passengers  on  board,  with  a  view  to  excluding  those 
having  contagious  diseases. 

The  witness  believes  that  some  cases  of  contagions  diseases  are  rejected  by  the 
ship  surgeons  in  Europe.  The  surgeons,  however,  practically  do  not  recognize 
the  existence  of  trachoma  (granulated  eyelids)  or  favus  (scaldhead),  which  are 
not  so  readily  observable  as  some  other  oonta^ous  diseases.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  isolate  those  having  trachoma  or  favus  while  on  board  the  ship. 

Dr.  Williams  says  that  at  present  there  is  no  requirement  of  law  that  all  emi- 
grants shall  be  bathed  and  disinfected  before  going  on  board,  except  in  case  the 
Unii^d  States,  under  the  quarantine  law  of  18i93,  sends  a  medical  officer  to  some 
foreign  {tort  to  inspect  passengers  where  there  is  special  danger  of  contagious 
diseases.  The  witness  thinks  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  require  bathing  and 
disinfection,  although  the  steamship  companies  would  object  to  it  on  the  ground 
of  the  delay  after  the  emigrant  arrives  at  the  port  of  embarkation.  The  require- 
ment is  more  necessary  because  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  steerage.  (129, 
130.) 

Inspection  of  women. — Mrs.  Stucklbn,  matron  of  the  immigration  bureau  at 
New  York,  states  that  it  is  her  duty,  together  with  her  assistant,  to  inspect  the 
women  as  they  x>ass  in  line  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  they  are  preg- 
nant. Those  who  are  believed  from  a  superficial  examination  to  be  in  that  con- 
dition are  taken  to  one  side  for  further  inspection.  Those  who  are  with  their 
husbands,  or  are  ^oing  to  their  husbands,  are  allowed  to  pass.  If  a  pregnant 
woman  is  unmarried,  but  is  going  to  her  intended  husband,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  bring  him  to  the  Barge  Office  and  get  him  married  to  the  woman.  On  an  aver- 
age there  is  1  marriage  at  the  office  every  day,  frequently  under  these  circum- 
stances. There  are  many  other  marriages  of  persons  who  have  come  together  on 
the  steamship  and  have  been  cohabiting  there  or  before  embarkation.  During 
the  fiscal  year  189H-99  52  unmarried  women  who  were  pregnant  were  deporteo. 
In  some  cases — 24  during  that  year — ^relatives  of  such  women  receive  them  in  this 
country. 

The  matron's  department  also  detains  and  cares  for  women  and  children  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  relatives,  or  assists  them  to  take  passage  on  trains  for  their  des- 
tination.   Sometimes  children  as  young  as  2  or  8  years  of  age  are  sent  in  charge 
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of  the  steamship  officers  to  be  forwarded  to  relatives  in  this  country.  The  matron*s 
department  sees  to  it  that  such  children  are  sent  on  the  proper  trains  and  that 
their  relatives  are  duly  notified,  or  they  are  held  until  their  relatives  come  to  New 
York.     (145,  146.) 

Mr.  PowDERLT  says  that  there  is  frequent  evasion  of  the  law  as  to  the  entrance 
of  women.  Steamship;  companies  or  fnends  arrange  with  some  man  on  this  side 
to  meet  a  woman  coming  alone  and  claim  her  as  wife  to  avoid  difficulty.  Fre- 
quently a  man  and  woman  becoming  acquainted  on  steamer  claim  to  be  man-ied 
purely  for  this  purpose.    An  instance  is  cited.     (42,  43.) 

Board  of  special  inquiry, — Mr.  McSweeney  says  that  on  the  average  from  85 
to  87  per  cent  of  the  immigrants  were  passed  bv  the  registry  clerks  directly.  The 
remamder,  amounting  in  189S-99  to  about  25,000  persons,  were  examined  before 
boards  of  special  inquiry.  The  proportion  of  those  who  require  special  examina- 
tion varies  greatly  in  the  case  of  different  vessels.  The  amounts  paid  by  the  dif- 
ferent steamship  companies  for  feeding  and  caring  for  immigrants  dunng  their 
detention  afford  a  fair  index  of  the  character  of  the  immigrants.  These  amounts 
vary  from  2  cents  per  capita  for  the  passengers  on  board  to  50  cents.  On  some 
vessels  only  3  or  4  may  be  detained  for  further  examination,  while  a  ship  bringing 
immigrants  from  Italy  may  have  one-half  or  three-fifths  of  its  passengers  detaineo. 
In  such  a  case  the  work  of  the  immigration  bureau  extends  over  many  days,  and 
sometimes  there  are  several  boards  of  special  inquiry  edtting  at  the  time.  Delay 
is  not  caused  by  ignorance  of  the  language,  since  most  of  the  insx>ector8  have  a 
smattering  of  a  number  of  different  languages,  and  there  are  competent  inter- 
preters as  to  practically  all.     (90, 06, 101. ) 

Mr.  HoLMAN,  secretiuy  of  the  board  oi  special  inquiry  at  New  York,  testifies 
that  that  board  consists  of  4  inspectors  specially  designated.  It  examines  cases 
referred  to  it  by  the  registry  clens  or  by  the  medical  department.  After  taking 
the  testimony  of  the  immigrant  or  of  otners  a  vote  is  taken  as  to  x>ermitting  him 
to  land.  An  affimative  vote  of  3  members  is  required  for  admission.  Any  mem- 
ber dissenting  has  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
immigrant  has  the  same  right.  Tne  decisions  of  the  board,  however,  are  seldom 
overruled. 

The  board  usually  examines  during  the  busy  season  about  100  cases  per  day, 
the  time  for  each  case  sometimes  being  insufficient.  Some  cases  require  more 
investigation  than  others;  this  is  especi^y  true  of  contract-labor  cases.  Some- 
times 8  or  4  boards  are  in  seesion  at  the  same  time,  although  usually  1  is  suffi- 
cient.   (134.) 

Mr.  WEiHE,  a  member  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry  at  New  York,  says  that 
from  75  to  125  persons  are  usually  examined  by  the  board  daily.  Families  will 
be  questioned  as  to  their  destination,  as  to  who  paid  their  passage,  where  they 
obtained  their  money,  etc.  If  they  have  relatives  in  the  United  States  or  have 
sufficient  means  they  are  admitted.  Sometimes  they  are  held  until  it  can  be 
learned  whether  the  x>ersons  to  whom  they  are  going  are  able  to  care  for  them. 
Sometimes  the  evidence  of  such  persons  and  of  friends  is  awaited.  Questions 
are  asked  of  immigrants  as  to  whether  they  have  been  guilty  of  crime.  Ques- 
tifins  also  concerning  contracts  for  labor,  although  this  matter  has  been  previ- 
ously investigated  by  the  contract-labor  bureau.  Sometimes  persons  susi)ected 
of  coming  as  contract  laborers  are  held  for  several  days  to  await  further  infor- 
mation.   The  longest  iperiod  of  detention  is  x)erhaps  8  or  4  weeks.     ( 150, 151. ) 

Care  during  detention. — ^Mr.  McSweenet  says  that  while  they  are  being 
detained  in  the  building  the  immigrants  are  fed  at  the  cost  of  the  steamship  com- 
pany. The  meals  are  furnished  by  a  contractor  under  competitive  bids.  It  is  in 
the  power  of  the  commissioner  to  supervise  the  character  of  the  food,  and  Mr. 
McSweeney  believes  that  it  is  entirely  satisfactory.    (85,  86.) 

Mr.  Stump  also  says  that  the  e^roense  of  maintaining  immigrants  during  inves- 
tigation is  now  met  by  the  steamship  companies,  although  there  was  some  dispute 
as  to  it  at  first.  The  companies  also  bear  expense  of  deportation.  They  usually 
cheerfully  comply  with  all  laws  and  regulations.  It  is  tne  duty  of  the  companies 
also  to  communicate  with  the  friends  of  the  immigrant.     (10,  20.) 

Dr.  Ullo,  counsel  of  the  immigration  bureau  at  New  York,  says  that  the 
inspection  system  has  been  greatly  improved  under  the  United  States  adminis- 
tration. The  methods  were  formerly  mere  chaotic.  The  system  of  preliminary 
examinations  with  ultimate  decisions  by  a  board  of  special  inquiry  is  particu- 
larly advantageous.  The  steamship  companies  seldom  complain  as  to  the  judg- 
ments passed  concerning  immi^nts,  but  they  do  complain  of  the  fact  that 
immi^prantfl  prolong  their  detention  by  appeals  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
thus  increasing  the  expense  of  the  steamship  company  for  maintenance.    (130.) 
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Bofficient  to  convince  the  inspectors,  bnt  there  have  been  very  few  convictions  of 
those  importing  the  labor.  Most  cases  which  have  actnally  been  bronght  have 
been  compromised.  The  only  recent  case  of  conviction  was  that  of  John  Wana- 
maker,  wno  imported  a  salesman  from  London. 

The  witness  refers  especially  to  one  recent  instance  of  the  importation  of  a  num- 
ber of  stevedores.  These  persons  came  to  New  York  on  the  inducement  of  a  let- 
ter, bnt  the  counsel  of  the  department  declared  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
convince  a  judge  that  this  constituted  a  violation  of  the  law.  In  another  case  two 
cigar  makers  came  from  Habana  on  the  strength  of  a  letter  which  stated:  *'  If  you 
come  over  here  you  can  go  to  work  in  my  factory  on  Murray  street  at  |20  per 
week/*  This  was  a  contract,  but  the  judge  charged  the  jury  that  the  contract 
was  not  made  in  forei^  lands,  so  that  there  was  no  case. 

In  view  of  this  condition  Mr.  Quinlan  advocates  an  amendment  to  the  contract- 
labor  law,  authorizing  the  exclusion  of  any  alien  who  comes  to  this  country  on 
the  strength  of  anv  inducement,  request,  or  suggestion  ttiat  work  can  be  secured, 
and  also  the  punisnment  of  persons  who  shidl  make  such  inducements,  requests, 
or  suggestions,  whether  in  this  country  or  elsewhere.    (121, 122.) 

Mr.  Weihb  declares  that  it  is  very  cufficult  to  get  accurate  information  as  to 
contract  labor.  Most  of  the  evidence  comes  through  the  confession  of  immi- 
grants themselves.  Before  those  who  confess  are  deported,  however,  evidence  is 
often  taken  from  the  alleged  contractor,  who  usuaUy  denies  that  a  contract  has 
been  made.  The  authorities  believe  that  persons  have  often  secured  work  for  the 
immigrants  who  swear  that  they  have  simply  invited  the  immignmts  to  come  to 
the  country  and  sent  passage  money  as  friends.  The  witness  believes  that  labor- 
ers are  often  coachea  as  to  what  they  shall  say  in  order  to  avoid  detection.  The 
usual  way  in  which  such  immigrants  come  is  by  invitation  from  some  one  of 
their  own  countrymen  who  has  been  made  foreman  of  a  gang  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Quinlan  says  that  the  immigration  authorities  use  some  discretion  in  their 
application  of  the  law  excluding  contract  labor.  If  a  man  comes  to  this  country 
to  work  with  his  brother  he  will  not  be  interfered  with.  On  the  other  hand  if  a 
tailor  or  a  person  in  a  skilled  trade  should  write  to  his  first  cousin  or  other  rela- 
tive saying,  "If  you  come  over  here  I  can  get  you  a  job,"  the  witness  thinks  the 
immigrant  ought  to  be  sent  back.  The  ing^tors  have  not  so  far  excluded  farm 
laborers.  It  is  possible  to  nu^e  the  law  ri^culous  by  being  too  stringent.  What 
the  witness  desires  is  to  protect  the  laboring  man  in  established  industries  against 
the  foreisper  who  is  willing  to  work  for  less  money.  Just  at  present  there  is  a 
demand  for  additional  labor  in  this  country,  but  for  the  most  part  imported  labor 
is  simply  destined  to  take  the  place  of  American  labor.    ( 124. ) 

Working  of  the  law. — ^Mr.  Stump,  while  believing  that  wholesale  importation 
of  contract  laborers  has  practic^ly  been  stopped,  also  refers  to  the  difficulty  of 
securing  the  punishment  of  th^  person  making  contract  in  this  country,  since 
the  chief  witness,  the  laborer  himself,  is  promptly  deported.  The  law  is  also 
evaded  by  making  promises  to  make  a  contract  upon  arrival.  It  is  desirable  to 
pass  an  amendment  to  reach  this  practice.    (5.) 

Mr.  Weihe  says  that  there  are  still  many  cases  in  which  groups  of  from  5  to 
100  laborers  come  to  the  United  States  under  some  sort  of  an  arrangement 
amounting  to  a  contract,  even  where  it  is  impossible  to  prove  the  contract  defi- 
nitely. The  witness  refers  especially  to  a  recent  case  in  which  a  number  of  Ital- 
ians each  claimed  te  be  going  to  join  a  cousin  in  Wampum,  Pa.  In  another  case 
about  20  Dalmatians  and  Croatians  arrived.  They  denied  that  they  had  been 
promised  work,  but  were  all  destined  for  Rathbun,  Iowa.  Investigation  showed 
that  when  they  arrived  at  Rathbun  they  were  immediately  put  to  work  in  the 
mines.  It  appears  that  some  of  their  relatives  or  friends  had  secured  this  work 
for  them,  and  at  the  time  of  the  witness's  testimony  they  were  about  to  be 
deported  as  being  contract  laborers.  The  witness  believes  that  in  most  such  cases 
the  men  are  induced  to  come  to  this  country  because  they  will  work  for  lower 
wages,  and  that  they  accordingly  displace  American  labor.  American  labor 
orj^^anizations  have  no  particular  oDJection  to  immigrants  coming  to  this  country 
without  previous  contract  and  taking  their  chances  in  the  same  way  as  Ameri- 
can laborers.    (151-153.) 

E.  Crimioals.— Dr.  Ullo  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  immigration  law  pro- 
vides only  for  the  exclusion  of  persons  convicted  of  crime.  Cases  have  arisen 
where  immigrants  have  landed  who  were  charged  with  murder  and  who  were 
confronted  with  witnesses  against  them,  but  in  the  absence  of  action  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  country  from  which  they  come  the  Immigration  Bureau  has  no 
power  to  debar  them.  In  one  case  the  American  courts  hmd  that  there  was  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  justify  the  extradition  of  a  criminal,  but  it  was  only  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  no  money  that  the  Immigration  Bureau  was  able  to  order  him 
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deported.  The  statute  also  gives  no  power  to  deport  immoral  persons  generally. 
(141,142.) 

Exclusion  of  polygamists.—Mr.  McSweeney  testifies  that  there  is  a  constant 
stream  of  Mormon  converts  coming  to  this  country.  These  usually  come  in  the 
charge  of  a  Mormon  elder  and  travel  in  the  second  cabin  of  the  vessels.  The 
great  majority  of  them  are  women;  the  witness  has  been  told  that  from  00  to  95 
Iter  cent  are  usually  women.  The^  will  deny  that  they  are  polygamists  or  intend 
to  become  such,  and  the  Immigration  Bureau  has  been  xmaDle  to  prove  anything 
against  them  that  would  warrant  ezclufiion.    (90. ) 

F.  Inmiprratioii  throaffh  Cana^la  and  its  inspection.—Mr.  Mc- 

Sweeney  refers  to  an  address  made  in  the  Canadian  parliament  in  1890,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  from  1870  to  1880  841  675  i>ersons  landed  in  Canada  from 
Europe.  By  comparing  the  total  number  of  foreiffn-bom  persons  in  the  country, 
according  to  the  censuses  of  1870  and  1880,  maldng  allowances  for  deaths,  it 
appeared  that  184,820  of  these  had  been  lost,  doubtless  chiefly  by  emigration  to 
the  United  States.  Similarly  while  653,510  inmiigrants  came  into  Canada  during 
the  period  from  1881  to  1890,  more  than  one-half  have  gone  into  the  United  States. 
The  Canadian  people  apparently  do  not  wish  thus  to  lose  a  large  proportion  of 
their  immigrants.    (90, 98.) 

Mr.  Stump  states  that  the  law  does  not  xyrovide  for  restriction  of  immigration 
from  Cemada.  An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  Canadian 
Gtovemment  in  reBtricting  immigration  of  Europeans  through  Canada  to  the 
United  States,  but  it  was  opposed  by  the  Canadian  people.  Finally  the  United 
States  Commissioner  made  an  agreement  with  the  Canadian  steamship  compa- 
nies which  were  anxious  to  secure  immigration  business  to  aid  in  inspection, 
aUowini?  United  States  officials  to  board  &ips.  Finally  they  agreed  to  pay  the 
United  States  head  tax  as  to  those  destined  to  this  coun^.  The  railways  agreed 
to  transport  none  without  a  certificate  of  inspection.  The  companies  even  pay 
the  heaa  tax  on  persons  who  remain  some  time  in  Canada  before  entering  the 
United  States.    Canadians  themselves  not  restricted.    (15-18.) 

Mr.  ScHULTEis  says  that  a  large  ntmiber  of  inmiigrants  evade  the  head  tax  by 
giving  some  place  in  Canada  as  tneir  destination,  and  remaining  there  a  short  time 
only  before  entering  the  United  States.  Canadian  workingmen  themselves  pro- 
test against  British  policy  of  allowing  free  immigration  to  Canada.  Inspectors 
should  be  placed  along  the  Canadian  Border.    (28.) 

O.  Hardships  of  deportation.— Mr.  McSweeney  states  that  hardships 
often  arise  in  the  enforcement  of  the  exclusion  provisions.  Thus  the  law  is  per- 
emptory in  excluding  idiots,  insane  persons,  and  those  buffering  from  trachoma 
or  oangerous  contageous  diseases.  Cases  sometimes  arise  where  a  child  is  brought 
by  ite  parente  who  must  under  the  statute  be  excluded,  and  no  power  is  given  to 
the  Commissioner  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  parents  are  able  to  care  for  the 
child,  and  he  is  in  doubt  whether  to  allow  the  parente  to  land,  sending  back  the 
child,  or  whether  to  send  the  family  back.  A  regulation  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment that  one  ];)arent  should  be  returned  in  such  cases  has  been  held  invakd  by 
the  courto.  On  the  other  hand,  the  provision  of  the  law  that  persons  shall  be 
excluded  who  are  likelv  to  become  a  public  charge  can  not  be  effectively  applied 
to  children  coming  wiui  their  parente  who  are  likely  to  be  supported  for  the  time 
being,  and  yet  who  may  be  miserable  degenerates,  and  sooner  or  later  very  apt  to 
become  burdens  to  the  community.    i(78. ) 

Mr.  Stump  says  that  the  rigid  terms  of  the  law  often  work  hardship,  separating 
families  and  preventing  single  individuals  from  making  arrangements  with 
friends,  relatives,  and  ouiers  m  order  that  they  may  not  land  without  anything 
to  do.  An  amendment  is  recommended  that  the  law  shall  not  prevent  near  rela- 
tives from  aiding  each  other  to  immigrate,  whether  bv  pecuniary  aid,  mainte- 
nance, or  pronxise  of  employment  in  connection  with  the  business  of  such  relative. 
(5.  21.) 

Mr.  FOWDERLY  savs  that  usually  when  persons  send  for  their  relatives  and  prom- 
ise employment  in  their  own  establishmente,  this  is  not  treated  as  a  violation  of 
law.  No  restriction  should  be  placed  on  assistance  in  any  form  to  near  relatives 
(48.) 

H.  Steaoisliip  companies* — Inspection  before  embarkation, — ^Mr.  Stump 
says  that  previous  to  1898  steamship  angente  in  Europe  were  little  restricted  as  to 
persons  to  whom  they  sold  ticketo.  The  result  was  an  indiscriminate  emigration 
to  the  United  States.  The  act  of  1893  requires  captains  of  vessels  to  prepare  liste 
of  passengers,  and  to  swear  thkt  they  know  of  none  prohibited  entry  by  United 
States  law.  The  steamship  suneon  is  also  required  to  swear  that  no  passenger 
is  unfitted  for  labor,  or  afflictea  with  prohibited  diseases.    The  companies  have 
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accordingly  instmcted  a^nte  to  exhibit  the  United  States  laws,  and  not  to  sell 
tickets  to  persons  prohibited,  holding  agents  responsible  for  the  expense  of 
returning  rejected  immigrants  to  their  homes.  Agents  thus  become  the  most 
effective  inspectors  nnder  the  law.    (9,  20. ) 

Dr.  Senner,  declares  that  the  examination  of  immigrants  by  the  ticket  agents 
of  steamship  companies  who  are  officially  resiK)nsible  for  those  who  are  debarred 
is  the  most  efficient  means  of  excluding  undesirable  classes.    (180.) 

Dr.  Ullo  thinks  that  there  are  instances  in  which  steamship  companies  will- 
fully bring  persons  who  belong  to  the  classes  excluded  by  United  States  law. 
Instances  nave  been  proven  in  which  the  companies  have  taken  deposits  from 
passengers  in  order  to  protect  themselves  in  case  of  nonadmission.  The  witness 
thinks  that  steamship  companies  should  be  subject  to  punishment  if  such  willful 
action  can  be  proved,  ana  would  favor  giving  the  passengers  who  have  been 
induced  to  come  over  the  ri^ht  to  prosecute  the  companies.  Dr.  Ullo  thinks  also 
that  the  steamship  compames,  or  the  company  rather  than  the  officer  or  indi- 
vidual, should  be  held  responsible  for  violation  of  the  law.    (142, 148.) 

Mr.  Schwab  believes  that  the  present  practice  of  holding  steamship  companies 
responsible  for  immigrants  brought  is  just  in  principle  and  highly  effective  in 
practice.  The  agents  who  sell  tickets  in  Europe  are  compelled  to  exercise  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  every  passenger,  since  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  company  that  no 
passenger  shall  be  subject  to  debarment.  The  North  German  Lloyd  Company,  at 
any  rate,  has  carefully  instructed  its  agents,  giving  them  full  statements  of  the 
laws  and  holding  them  responsible  for  the  expense  of  returning  debarred  immi- 
grants. The  witness  believes  that  this  inspection  by  the  agents  of  the  company 
is  much  more  effective  than  inspection  by  consular  officers  or  through  direct  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  Government.  The  steamship  companies  wish 
always  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and  are,  if  anything,  excessively  cautious.  Agents 
of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Ck>mpan3r  in  Europe  frequently  cable  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  company  in  the  United  States  inquiring  whether  it  would  be 
wise  to  accept  certain  passengers,  and  the  reply  is  usually  in  the  negative.  Cir- 
culars issuea  to  agents  selling  prepaid  tickets  in  this  country  also  contain  careful 
statements  concerning  the  class  who  are  excluded  under  the  law'. 

In  support  of  these  general  statements,  Mr.  Schwab  submitted  a  number  of 
circulars  addressed  by  tne  North  German  Lloyd  Company  to  its  agents  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Europe,  together  with  the  notice  which  is  appended  to  the  printed 
letter  sent  to  applicants  for  steerage  p^sage,  the  question  olank  attached  to  each 
ticket,  which  must  be  filled  out  before  it  is  sold,  and  translations  of  the  American 
immigration  laws  into  various  foreign  languages  for  i)osting  in  the  offices  of 
agents  in  Europe.  These  various  documents  seem  to  show  clearly  that  the  most 
explicit  instructions  concerning  the  excluded  classes  are  given  to  all  agents,  and 
that  they  are  warned  to  exercise  great  caution  in  accepting  passengers  and  are 
held  responsible  for  those  who  are  debarred.    (102, 104,  10^114.) 

Mr.  Stump  says  that  the  rules  of  the  American  Line  state  in  detail  the  classes 
excluded,  inform  agents  that  the  law  is  strictly  enforced,  and  r^ouest  them  to  use 
the  utmost  care  in  accepting  immigrants  and  to  consult  the  heaa  office  in  doubt- 
ful cases.  Agents  are  held  responsible  where  they  have  failed  to  exercise  due 
^  care  in  exclumng  prohibited  persons.     (20. ) 

Mr.  Schwab  says  that  all  immigrants  sailing  from  Germany  by  that  line  are 
subject  to  medical  inspection  by  a  doctor  or  doctors  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany. This  inspection  is  held  at  Bremen,  30  miles  from  the  actual  point  of 
embjEU-kation. 

Since  most  of  the  dangerous  diseases  are  found  among  passengers  coming 
from  the  south  of  Russia,  the  North  German  Lloyd  Company  has  established 
7  * 'control  stations"  on  the  frontier  between  Prussia  and  Russia,  for  the  examina- 
tion of  emigrants  from  that  countiy.  At  each  of  these  there  is  a  practicing  phy- 
sician and  a  force  of  attendants.  The  other  steamship  companies  sailing  from 
Germany  and  Holland  contribute  toward  maintaining  these  control  stations  and 
make  use  of  them. 

The  regrulations  of  the  steamship  company  also  require  careful  inspection  of 
the  passengers  on  board  of  the  vessel  daily.  On  the  larger  vessels  there  are  two 
physicians,  and  on  the  smaller,  one.  These  must  have  passed  the  rigid  G^erman 
medical  examination.  The  purpose  of  this  insx)ection,  which  is  not  required  by 
law,  is  to  avoid  danger  of  contagious  diseases,  which  might  result  in  long  delay 
of  the  vessel  at  quarantine.  The  inspection  is  scarcely  as  effective  in  stormy 
weather  as  at  other  times.     ( 105-107. ) 

Mr.  Flotd,  of  the  Cunard  Steamship  Line,  says  that  all  passengers  of  the 
Ghinard  Lhie  are  examined  at  the  port  of  embarkation,  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  as 
to  their  admission  into  this  country  under  our  inoimigration  laws  they  are  rejected. 
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Moreover,  the  ticket  agents  are  very  careful  to  inquire  as  to  the  character  of  immi- 
grants, since  they  are  neld  accountable  for  those  who  are  rejected.    (117.) 

Mr.  Floyd,  of  the  Canard  Steamship  Line,  says  that  as  regards  Scandinavia 
that  company  has  a  system  of  detaining  and  inspecting  emigrants  in  the  interior 
of  the  country.  British  and  Irish  passengers,  who  have  to  come  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  their  homes  to  the  port,  are  examined  at  the  port  of  embarkation.    ( 177. ) 

Mr.  Lederbr,  of  the  American  and  Red  Star  lines,  testifies  that  the  agents  of 
those  lines  in  Europe  are  furnished  with  verbatim  translations  of  the  United 
States  immigration  laws  and  are  given  explicit  instructions  to  refuse  tickets  to 
those  who  would  be  excluded  under  the  laws.  Similar  circulars  are  sent  to 
agents  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  sale  of  prepaid  tickets.  These  two 
companies  do  not  seek  to  take  passengers  who  are  likely  to  be  returned.  Immi- 
grants must  be  at  the  port  of  departure  for  inspection  48  hours  before  the  vessel 
sails.    (118,119.) 

Mr.  Lederer  says  that  immig^rants  are  required  to  be  at  the  port  48  hours  before 
the  vessel  sails  for  the  purpose  of  medical  and  other  inspection.    (119.) 

Mr.  Ter  Kuilb,  of  the  Fabre  Steamship  Company,  thinks  that  the  inspection  of 
immigrants  by  that  comiMmy  at  Naples  is  very  ripd,  having  been  materially 
improved  since  the  report  of  an  American  commission  as  to  the  inefficiency  of 
the  examination  at  that  port.    (115.) 

Mr.  Hall,  of  the  Immigration  Restriction  League,  admits  that  the  steamship 
companies  inake  some  efforts  to  prevent  undesirable  emigrants  from  taking  pas- 
sage for  fear  that  they  may  be  '*ompelled  to  return  them  to  Europe.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  company  sometimes  takes  a  doubtful  person  and  charges  him  double 
the  passage  money  in  order  to  protect  itself.    (61. ) 

Return  of  deported  persons,— ^Dr,  Wiluams  mentioned  several  specific  instances 
where  persons  who  had  been  deported  on  the  ground  of  being  afflicted  with 
Ibathsome  and  dangerous  contagious  diseases  ha>d  returned  again  within  a  short 
time  on  the  same  vessel  or  upon  other  vessels  or  other  lines.  He  states  that  the 
agents  of  steamship  companies  are  informed  of  the  deportation  of  any  immigrant, 
so  that  they  are  put  on  their  guard  against  bringing  him  back  again.    (128.) 

Dr.  Ullo  says  that  cases  have  been  proved  in  which  immigrants,  after  being 
deported,  have  been  brought  back  to  this  country  by  another  steamer.  Immi- 
grants have  stated  that  tne  officers  and  agents  of  the  steamship  company  told 
them  that  they  could  come  back,  and  have  put  them  in  the  first  or  second  cabin 
for  the  sake  of  evading  inspection.    ( 142. ) 

Dr.  Safford  also  mentions  instances  in  which  persons  who  had  been  rejected 
and  deported  on  account  of  contagious  diseases  or  for  other  reasons  have  after- 
wards returned  to  the  United  States.    (131.) 

Mr.  Ter  Kuilb,  of  the  Fabre  Steamship  Company;  Mr.  Flotd,  of  the  Cunard 
Line,  and  Mr.  Lederer,  of  the  American  and  Red  Star  lines,  all  deny  knowledge 
of  any  case  in  which  a  person  who  has  been  deported  from  the  United  States  has 
subsequently  returned  to  this  country  by  the  same  line.  They  declare  that  the 
companies  have  no  desire  to  incur  the  risk  of  a  second  rejection.    (114.  117, 119.) 

SaUors-^Kidnapped  by  crimps, — ^Mr.  Rosendalb  tells  of  a  case  in  which  a  Jew- 
ish immigrant,  4  months  in  tnis  country,  was  enticed  by  crimps,  made  drunk, 
and  ^pped  as  a  sailor.  He  worked  for  4  months  and  when  he  landed  again  in 
Philadelphia  his  wages  were  |8.75.    (198.) 

VI.  FBOPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  IMMIGRATION  LAW. 

A.  Need  of  further  restrletioii.-'Mr.  Schonfarber,  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  says  that  organized  workingmen  throughout  the  country,  even  those  who 
are  unskilled,  believe  that  some  restriction  of  immigation  is  absolutely  necessary . 
Even  men,  like  the  witness  himself,  who  are  sons  of  foreign^ers  believe  in  some 
restriction.  The  witness  thinks  that  statements  concerning  the  opposition  of  the 
Gennans  and  Irish  in  this  country  to  restriction  of  immigration  must  be  taken 
with  a  g^rain  of  salt.  The  Knights  of  Labor  have  at  various  times  demanded 
that  Congress  should  enact  restriction  laws.  The  organization  believes  that  only 
those  foreigners  should  be  admitted  who  will  add  something  to  the  material  wel- 
fare of  the  country  by  bringing  a  certain  amount  of  money  and  givinflr  assurance 
of  ability  to  earn  a  living.  The  witness  himself,  however,  does  not  believe  in  the 
property  quidification  for  inunigration,  nor  does  he  think  that  the  Knights  of 
Lalx>r  lay  much  stress  upon  it.  A  mechanic  or  laborer  of  intelligence  and  ability 
will  add  more  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  than  a  rich  man.  The  Knights  of 
Labor  have  also  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  the  educational  restriction  under 
the  Lodge  bill.  Mr.  Schonfarber  doubts  whether  the  people  of  the  United  States 
generally  understand  that  proposed  measure  sufficiently  well  to  know  what  they 
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think  aboat  it.  He  does  not  believe  that  an  educational  restiiction  will  be  alto- 
l^ether  effective  in  protecting  American  labor,  so  long  as  capitalists  are  able  to 
imx)ort  skilled  workmen  to  take  the  places  of  native  labor.    (485-437.) 

Mr.  ScHAFFEB,  of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  would  favor  the  exclusion,  if 
possible,  of  certain  undesirable  classes  of  immigrants,  especially  those  from  south- 
eastern Europe,  the  Hungarians.  Poles,  Russians,  and  Italians.  He  suggests  as 
a  possible  means  of  accomplishing  this  end  an  increase  of  the  head  tax  to  $25  or 
even  flOO.  This  would  comi)el  skilled  laborers  to  contribute  more  to  the  revenue 
of  the  Government  and  would  shut  out  unskilled  laborers.  The  witness  has 
known  of  skilled  men-who  have  earned  as  much  as  $12  or  $15  i)er  day  in  the  steel 
mills,  but  who  have  never  become  citizens.  A  prohibition  upon  the  entrance  of 
''birds  of  passage"  would  be  desirable  if  practicable.  At  an^rate,  it  would  be 
well  to  require  all  immigrants  on  landing  to  take  oath  of  allegiance  to  this  coun- 
try, making  them  subject  to  our  laws  and  to  taxation,  but  not  conferring  full 
citizenship.     (394, 895.) 

2iCr.  Eaton,  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers*  Union,  says  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  trade  unionists  favor  a  restriction  of  immigration.  His  own  organization  has 
voted  for  restriction.  Restriction  is  advocated  even  by  some  of  the  foreign  bom 
themselves,  although  their  tendency  is  usually  against  it. 

The  witness  doubts  the  advisability  of  an  educational  test.  Its  restrictive  effect 
at  any  rate  would  be  slight,  since  investigation  shows  that  only  a  comparatively- 
small  percentage  of  immigrants  would  be  unable  to  read  in  some  language. 
Moreover,  strong  capable  men  would  sometimes  be  shut  out  by  this  requirement. 
The  witoess  sees  no  gain  to  be  obtained  by  requiring  an  oath  of  allegiance  from 
the  immigrant  immediately  upon  landing. 

Mr.  Eaton  considers  the  present  inspection  svstem  little  more  than  a  farce.  He 
has  himself  observed  its  working  at  EHlis  Island.  He  thinks  that  there  is  too  close 
an  afiUiation  between  dnmigration  and  the  transportation  interests.  The  system 
of  consular  inspection  would  probably  be  advantageous  in  stopping  immigrants 
before  taking  passage.     (870,  871 . ) 

Mr.  RosENDALE  declares  that  the  leaders  of  organized  labor,  so  far  as  he  has 
come  in  contact  with  them,  whether  native  bom  or  foreign  bom,  are  all  in  favor 
of  restricting  immigration.  It  is  true  that  men  who  come  from  abroad  with 
union  cards  are  often  admitted  at  once  to  labor  organizations  in  this  countrv  and 
to  places  in  their  workshops.  Such  men,  members  of  labor  unions,  would  almost 
invariably  be  admitted  under  an  educational  qualification.  They  are  the  better 
class  of  workmen.  In  Germany  there  is  not  a  member  of  a  labor  organization 
who  can  not  read  and  write  his  language.  Even  in  London,  if  a  man  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  union,  he  becomes  more  intelligent.  There  are  no  labor  unions  in  Italy, 
and  in  Russia,  Poland,  and  Austria  they  are  not  tolerated.    (197, 198.) 

Mr.  Rosendale  says  that  our  present  immigration  law  has  not  kept  out  many 
immigrants.  They  are  admitted,  to  a  certain  extent  indiscriminately.  Only  a 
few  formal  questions  are  asked.  It  is  not  possible  to  subject  such  crowds  to  any 
proper  inspection,  esx>ecially  with  so  small  a  force.  It  is  true  that  the  more  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  laws  by  Mr.  Powderly  will  have  a  more  beneficial  effect,  not 
only  by  sending  back  some,  but  by  discouraging  others  from  coming,  but  the 
laws  are  not  strict  enough.    (200,  201.) 

Restriction  o/ immigration  and  protection,— Mr.  Rosendale  says;  **  While  we 
have  a  protective  tariff— and  I  am  in  favor  of  protection  to  the  manufacturer — 
the  manufacturer  can  scour  the  markets  of  Europe  where  he  can  get  the  cheap- 
est labor  and  import  it  free  of  duty.  I  think  if  protection  is  given  to  the  manu- 
facturer, protection  should  be  given  to  the  workmgnman;  and  the  only  protection 
he  needs  is  not  too  much  competition  in  the  labor  market.'* 

He  thinks  that  many  of  the  manufacturers  are  not  willing  to  give  equal  oppor- 
tunities to  the  workingmen.  They  want  all  the  protection  themselves.  (197, 
200.) 

Importation  of  labor, — Mr.  Rosendale  states  that  a  committee  of  the  State  leg- 
islature of  Pennsylvania,  after  investigating  the  condition  of  the  coal  regions  in 
1897,  recommended  that  the  State  prohibit  the  importation  of  pauper  labor. 
Nothing,  however,  was  done.     ( 191 . ) 

Past  advantages  to  this  country. — Mr.  Rosendale  declares  that  we  should 
never  have  come  to  our  present  condition  except  through  immipn^ation.  and 
that  'American  manufacturers  ought  still  to  have  the  right  the  right  to  bring 
men  over  to  teach  new  arts  and  new  industries  to  American  workmen.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  American  manufacturer  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  employ- 
ment of  men  who  have  seen  different  methods  in  other  countries  and  by  the 
selection  of  the  best  methods.  But  the  immigrants  who  have  built  up  our  indus- 
tries were  an  intelli^nt  class.  It  is  a  very  different  class  that  we  now  wish  to 
keep  out  by  restrictions  upon  immigration.    (198, 199.) 
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ImmigraHon  Protective  League, — ^Dr.  Sbnkbr,  secretary  of  the  Imxnigration 
Protective  League,  says  that  its  object  is  '^to  oppose  any  farther  restriction  of 
immijgration  to  the  United  States  and  to  protect  and  advance  the  interests  of  per- 
sons immigrating  to  this  country. "  He  declares  that  the  league  represents  a  large 
body  of  citizens.    (185, 187.) 

Chsneral  argument  againat  restriction. — ^Dr.  Sbnner  thinks  that  it  is  impractica- 
ble to  restrict  the  absolute  number  of  immigrants.  It  is  only  possible  to  exclude 
undesirable  classes,  and  opinions  differ  as  to  those  who  are  undesirable.  The  only 
IK)licy  which  can  be  recommended  is  one  which  will  be  for  the  best  for  the  whole 
country.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  inunigration  is  still  desired.  The  witness 
does  not  beUeve  that  the  country  is  by  any  means  thoroughly  settled;  much  of 
the  land  is  certainly  not  thorou^y  cultivated.  Moreover,  the  evils  which  are 
specially  complained  of—the  drivmg  out  of  native  labor  from  certain  sections  or 
trades — are  accomplished  facts,  and  can  not  be  remedied  by  restrictions  on  future 
immi^pration.  If  naturalization  be  restricted,  the  country  will  soon  be  able  to 
assimilate  immigrants  and  the  problems  arising  from  immigration  will  be  solved. 
(167, 1($9, 182,  184.) 

Dr.  Senner  declares  that  there  is  no  ground  for  apprehension  as  to  an  increase 
in  immigration.  Notwithstanding  the  almost  unprecedented  prosperity  of  the 
United  ^tes,  the  number  of  immigrants  in  1898-99  (311,707)  is  more  than  10  i)er 
cent  less  than  in  1896,  and  much  less  than  in  any  year  from  1880  to  1893.  Immi- 
gration is  largely  coming  from  countries  which  are  not  densely  populated.  The 
witness  attributes  the  decrease  in  immigration  largely  to  the  restrictive  effect  of 
the  laws.     (167,168.) 

Ambiguity  of  existing  tott».— Dr.  Ullo  points  out  various  respects  in  which  the 
immigration  laws  are  mconsistent  or  vague.  He  states  that  the  later  laws  have 
not  expressly  repealed  the  law  of  1882,  and  that  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to 
what  IS  the  existing  statute  in  various  iK)ints.  For  this  reason  he  thinks  that  a 
general  revision  of  me  immigration  laws  is  highly  desirable.    (140, 141.) 

Dr.  SsNNER  admits  that  the  existing  immi^^tion  laws  are  ambiguous  and  de- 
fective, but  thinks  that  the  existing  oifllculties  can  be  solved  by  court  decisions 
and  administrative  regulations.  On  the  other  hand,  a  recodification  of  the  laws 
would  introduce  new  complications  and  would  reopen  many  settled  questions. 
(169.) 

Exdusion  of  unskUied  immigrants.— Mr.  Haix  thinks  that,  although  immi^a- 
tion  of  unskilled  labor  is  in  few  cases  desirable,  it  would  nevertheless  be  impossible 
to  attempt  to  make  a  law  of  exclusion  on  the  basis  of  skUl.  Not  only  would  the 
application  of  the  test  be  unsatisfactory,  but  some  desirable  elements  would  be 
shut  out.  The  proportion  of  Uie  unskilled  among  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grants is  very  great.  Moreover,  the  labor  unions  object  quite  as  much  to  the 
coming  of  skilled  as  of  unskilled  labor.    (65.) 

Bace  restrictions.— Mr.  Hall  does  not  think  it  would  be  feasible,  especially  in 
view  of  political  opposition  from  foreign  countries,  to  attempt  to  restrict  immi- 
gration by  races  in  tiie  same  way  as  is  done  regarding  the  Chmese.    (62.) 

B.   Proposed    administrative    amendments    to   immigration 

Iwk^ir*— Report  of  immigration  investigation  commission  of  1895. — Mr.  McSwee- 
NET  summarizes  the  recommendations  made  by  the  immigration  investigation 
commission,  consisting  of  Dr.  Senner,  Mr.  Stump,  and  Mr.  McSweeney,  which 
was  appointed  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  1895.  The  proposed  amendments 
were  as  follows: 

(1)  That  steamship  comx>anies  should  be  required  to  make  manifests  as  to  each 
outgoing  alien  passenger,  giving  his  name,  age,  nationality,  and  occupation,  and 
stating  whether  he  had  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  and  whether  he 
intends  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

(2)  That  the  sale  of  prepaid  ocean  tickets  be  prohibited,  except  by  duly  author- 
ized agents  of  the  steamship  companies. 

(3)  That  there  be  added  to  the  excluded  classes  persons  imported  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prostitution. 

(4)  That  power  be  giVen  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  arrest  any  immi- 
grant who  nas  entered  unlawfully,  at  any  time  within  2  years  after  arrival,  and 
to  depoit  him  after  due  hearing.  Any  alien  who  becomes  a  public  charge  within 
1  year  shall  be  deported  and  the  company  bringing  him  to  the  United  States  shall 
be  subject  to  fine  as  in  other  cases. 

(5)  That  the  contract-labor  law  be  made  broader  by  adding  the  words  **  by  any 
undertaking  or  promise  of  employment  upon  arrival  in  the  United  States." 

(6)  That  immig^tion  officials  be  emx)owered  to  administer  oaths. 

(7)  That  aliens  who  come  unlawfully  shall  be  sent  back  upon  a  vessel  of  the 
company  bringing  them,  where  possible,  but  in  other  cases  shall  be  returned  upon 
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some  other  vessel  at  the  expense  of  the  company  bringing  them,  snch  company  to 
be  subject  to  fine  for  refusal  to  return  the  alien  or  to  x)av  for  the  passage. 

(8)  That  monay  received  from  fines,  penalties,  and  other  sources  be  paid  into 
the  immigration  fund. 

(9)  That  in  order  to  ascertain  those  who  come  to  this  country  repeatedly,  addi- 
tional Questions  be  inserted  in  the  manifests  prepared  by  the  steamship  compa- 
nies. These  should  inquire  whether  the  inmiierant  has  been  in  the  United  States 
before,  how  many  times,  how  much  money  he  brought  each  time,  how  much 
money  he  carried  back  each  time,  and  also  various  facts  concerumg  his  family 
and  his  property. 

(10)  At  present  the  inmiigration  authorities  are  authorized  to  inquire  how 
much  money  the  immigrant  has,  provided  it  does  not  exceed  $dO.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  they  be  empowered  to  demand  information  as  to  tiie  actual  amount 
in  every  case. 

(11)  Strike  out  the  provision  in  the  existing  law  that  no  more  money  shall  be 
spent  in  maintaining  the  immigration  department  at  any  port  than  is  collected  at 
that  port. 

( 12)  That  greater  care  shall  be  taken  by  steamship  companies  in  preparing  and 
verifying  mfmifests. 

(18)  Tnat  debarred  immigrants  shall  be  returned  to  the  country  whence  they 
came,  provided  that  those  who  come  in  transit  to  contiguous  territory  shall  be 
returned  to  the  country  in  which  they  were  last  resident. 

( 14)  That  transportation  lines  shall  not  be  permitted  to  collect  from  the  debarred 
immigrant  any  charge  for  returning  him  or  his  belongings. 

(15)  That  transportation  companies  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $10  for  each 
person  concerning  whom  the  required  information  is  not  given  in  the  manifests. 

(16)  That  false  testimon^r  before  the  board  of  special  inquiry,  or  false  affidavit 
as  to  the  financial  responsibility  of  a  security  on  a  bond,  shidl  be  punished  as 
perjury. 

(17)  That  the  commissioners  of  immigration  be  emi)owered  to  temporarily 
suspend  the  execution  of  the  decision  or  boards  of  special  inquiry,  subject  to 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(18)  That  persons  assisting  immigrants  to  evade  or  falsely  answer  inquiries 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

(19)  That  members  of  the  board  of  s^ial  inquiry  shall  be  empowered  to 
exclude  such  aliens  as  appear  to  them  suspicious  or  msreputable  characters,  unless 
they  shall  establish  a  Kood  reputation. 

(00)  That  when,  under  the  contract-labof  law,  a  person  is  ordered  debarred,  his 
testimony  may  be  taken,  after  short  but  reasonable  notice  to  the  i)er8on  charged 
with  inducing  him  to  immigrate,  and  that  this  testimony  may  be  used  as  evidence 
against  such  person. 

(21)  That  the  boards  of  special  inquiry  may  admit  conditionally  such  persons 
as  intend  to  settle  in  the  United  States,  and  later  to  bring  their  families,  and 
within  1  year  thereafter  may  reopen  the  case  and  take  into  consideration  the 
admission  of  the  whole  family  as  if  all  had  arrived  at  the  same  time.  A  person 
thus  received  would  perhaps  be  required  to  return  with  his  family  in  case  it 
should  be  found  that  tne  family  contained  an  idiot  or  other  debarred  person. 

Finally,  Mr.  McSweeney  declares  that  the  immigration  laws  as  a  whole  need  to 
be  codified  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  simplicity.    (97-100.) 

Discretionary  powers  of  immigration  commissioner. — Mr.  Fitchik,  commis- 
sioner of  immigration  at  New  York,  thinks  that  the  commissioners  of  immifinra- 
tion  at  the  respective  ports,  being  the  officers  directly  appointed  by  the  President 
and  responsible  to  him,  should  be  given  greater  control  over  the  acts  of  their  sub- 
ordinates. At  present  the  law  gives  to  each  inspector  the  power  to  pass  any  who 
are,  in  his  judgment,  clearly  and  beyond  doubt  entitled  to  admission.  If  the 
inspector  admits  any  person  regardless  of  the  facts  in  his  .case  the  commissioner 
has  no  definite  right  to  reverse  his  decision.  Similarly  the  commissioner  has  no 
control  over  the  boards  of  special  inquiry,  whose  decision  is  final  unless  appeal 
is  taken  to  the  commissioner-general  of  immijgration.     (75.) 

Mr.  McSwEENET  oelieves  that  the  commissioners  of  immifnration  at  the  various 
ports  should  be  given  j)lenary  power  to  act  according  to  their  discretion  in  cases 
where  no  precise  provision  of  law  exists,  or  to  modify  the  requirement  of  the  law 
in  certain  cases  wnere  injustice  would  clearly  be  done  otherwise.    (80. ) 

Discretionary  powers  of  inspectors. — ^Mr.  Holm  an,  secretary  of  the  board  of 
special  inquiry  at  New  York,  also  thinks  that  great  discretionary  power  should 
be  given  to  the  commissioner  of  immigration  and  the  board  of  special  inquiry  at 
each  port,  with  a  view  to  preventing  hardship  arising  from  the  too  strict  appUca- 
tion  of  the  tests  of  exclusion,  as  well  as  to  enable  these  officers  to  exclude  those  not 
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comingr  under  any  specific  provision.  In  this  connection  the  witness  expresses 
the  opinion  that  to  make  ability  to  read  and  write  an  absolute  reqnirement 
would  result  in  injustice  and  hardship,  but  that  such  ability  might  well  be  made 
one  of  the  considerations  on  which  the  board  of  special  inquiry  should  base  its 
decisions.  That  board  should  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  jury  in  its 
character  and  {towers,  so  that  a  person  whom  it  considers  unfit  for  admission 
could  safely  be  excluded.     (136,  187.) 

Mr.  McSwBENET  says  that  although  the  law  at  present  iirovides  for  excluding 
persons  convicted  of  felony  or  other  infamous  crime  or  misdemeanor  involving 
moral  turpitude,  there  is  no  provision  for  excluiling  other  immoral  persons,  such 
as,  for  example,  those  who  are  fleeing  from  justice.  The  law  excludes  polyga- 
mists  but  does  not  exclude  married  men  who  run  away  with  women  or  women 
not  the  wives  of  the  x>er8on  with  whom  they  come.  Such  immoral  persons 
usually  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  money  and  can  not  be  excluded  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  likely  to  become  a  public  charge. 

The  witness  thinka  that  the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  give  the  inmiigra- 
tion  authorities  greater  discretion  as  to  excluding  such  persons  not  coming  under 
the  precise  provisions  of  the  law.    (79,  80. ) 

Inspection  by  conauUt.—'hiii,  Hall  says  that  the  plan  of  requiring  United  States 
consuls  to  examine  emigrants  and  grant  them  certificates  looks  attractive  since 
the  consuls  have  apparently  better  opportunities  for  information  than  inspectors 
on  this  side.  But  the  system  would  necessitate  a  larse  increase  in  the  consular 
force.  The  inspection  would  often  be  made  by  some  clerk  on  a  small  salary  sub- 
ject to  the  temptation  to  accept  bribes,  especially  if  he  were  a  native.  The  num- 
ber of  immigrants  from  a  single  port  is  often  very  great,  and  careful  inspection 
would  be  impossible.  The  services  of  the  consuls  are  already  required  and  the 
witness  has  seen  manifests  sworn  to  in  blank  without  any  actual  mvestigation. 
The  system  also  would  divide  the  responsibility,  the  inspector  in  Europe  trusting 
that  the  one  in  America  would  detect  any  one  not  entitled  to  entrance,  while  the 
American  insjiector  would  rely  upon  the  Euroi>ean  one. 

It  would  be  still  more  undesiraole  to  rely  upon  the  governments  of  the  foreign 
countries  themselves  to  inspect  the  emigrants.  They  would  have  no  motive  to 
act  as  efficient  agents  in  enforcing  United  States  laws  and  might  even  wish  to 
get  rid  of  undesirable  population. 

The  system  of  consular  iiispection  would  constitute  a  direct  notice  to  the  foreign 
governments  to  ascertain  in  connection  with  it  whether  persons  who  might  be 
available  for  army  service  were  seeking  to  leave  the  country.  The  military  laws 
of  Europe  have  made  it  difficult  for  the  United  States  to  secure  a  good  class  of 
immigrants. 

The  proposed  system  might  also  encounter  political  difficulties.    It  would  be 

EracticaJly  to  establish  an  extraterritorial  court  and  would  require  treaty  stipu- 
ttions.     (59-62.) 

Mr.  Stump  says  that  European  countries,  especially  Germany,  are  now  passing 
laws  to  prevent  emigration  of  their  citizens,  which  has  proved  mjurious  to  them. 
Consequently  there  is  less  need  for  inspection  by  American  consuls.    (22. ) 

Deportation  of  immigrants.— Dr.  Ullo,  counsel  of  the  immigration  bureau  at 
New  York,  states  that  the  immigration  laws  are  indefinite  as  to  the  place  to 
which  persons  who  are  deitorted  must  be  returned.  With  re^^ard  to  convicts,  the 
statute  declares  that  they  must  be  sent  to  the  nation  to  which  they  belong  and 
from  which  they  come.  The  port  from  which  the  immigrant  has  come  may  not 
be  in  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs.  The  United  States  has  no  power  to  force 
a  steamship  company  to  transport  a  passenger  by  land  from  the  European  port 
to  his  own  country.  Indeed,  while  the  United  States  has  complete  jurisdiction 
over  steamship  companies  so  far  as  their  vessels  are  within  the  limit  of  8  miles 
from  our  shores,  it  has  no  power  to  compel  performance  of  its  orders  outside  of 
that  limit,  and  could  have  no  such  power  in  Europe,  except  by  treaty  with 
European  countries.  At  present  it  is  tne  custom  of  the  immi^pration  depiutment 
to  order  persons  debarred  to  be  returned  to  the  ports  from  which  they  come.  In 
fact,  the  law  does  not  consider  that  an  immigrant  has  been  landed  at  allj  the 
examination  being  supposed  to  take  place  on  board  the  vessel,  even  when  it  is 
actoally  made  on  land. 

Dr.  Ullo  thinks  that  the  form  of  order  concerning  the  debarred  immiflprants 
should  be  simply  '*  Not  permitted  to  land."  The  steamship  company  would  then 
do  as  it  saw  fit  with  regard  to  the  contract  with  the  immigrant  or  to  the  payment 
of  damages  for  nonexecution,  and  would  take  such  steps  as  it  found  necessary 
with  reg^ird  to  the  return  of  the  immigrant.     (188, 189.) 

Dqwrtation  of  the  tn«ane.— Mr.  Goodwin  Brown,  counsel  for  the  New  York 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  says  that  about  168  insane  persons  are  sent  out  of 
ttte  State  of  New  York  in  the  course  of  a  year.    About  100  of  these  are  sent  to 
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foreign  countries.  A  trained  attendant  is  always  sent  with  the  lunatic  and 
arrangements  are  made  beforehand  with  friends  and  relatives  to  take  care  of 
him.  These  arrangements  must  be  made,  for  there  is  no  way  in  which  a  lunatic 
can  be  compelled  to  go.  No  lunatic  is  ever  sent  into  a  State  until  careful  inves- 
tigation has  shown  that  he  should  be  sent  there.  There  is  great  difficulty  in 
sending  insane  persons  to  foreign  countries,  as  the  steamship  companies  object 
to  having  a  lunatic  on  board.  There  ought  to  be  some  provision  whereby,  in 
case  a  State  wishes  to  return  lunatics  or  other  dependent  persons  to  a  foreign 
countrv,  the  steamship  companies  could  be  obliged  to  take  them  if  they  were 
properly  accompanied.  In  cases  where  the  insane  are  sent  back  in  accordance 
with  the  provision  of  the  immigration  law  which  compels  a  steamship  company 
bringing  them  over  to  return  them,  when  insanity,  due  to  causes  arising  prior  to 
their  coming  to  this  country,  develops  within  a  year  from  their  coming,  the 
lunatics  are  simply  delivered  to  the  steamship  comiiany.  Probably  much  suffer- 
ing and  hardship  is  endured  by  these  people  when  they  are  taken  back  under 
those  circumstances. 

The  steamship  company  when  it  returns  them  simply  deposits  them  at  the 
point  of  departure  ana  leaves  them.  There  ought  to  be  some  provision  made  so 
that  they  uiould  be  sent  back  to  the  place  from  which  they  come.  (207, 208, 
209,215.) 

Proposed  amendment  to  the  immigration  kitf».— Mr.  Qoodwin  Brown,  referring 
to  the  section  of  the  immigration  law  providing  that  when  an  immigrant  becomes 
insane  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  this  country  from  causes 
which  arose  prior  to  his  departure  for  this  country  he  shall  be  shipped  back  at 
the  expense  of  the  steamship  company,  savs  that  a  period  of  one  year  is  altogether 
too  short  a  time,  and  that  the  time  should  be  extended  to  two  years  at  least.  The 
clause  *'  from  causes  existing  prior  to  his  landing  "  should  be  stricken  out,  because 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  prove  that  the  causes  of  insanity  existed  prior  to  the 
coming  of  the  immigrant  to  this  country  without  a  very  elaborate  investigation. 
The  law  also  should  be  amended  so  as  to  exclude  idiots,  epileptics,  and  imbeciles, 
and  to  exclude  persons  who  have  been  insane  within  ten  years  previous  to  their 
coming  to  this  country.  The  United  States ,  and  even  the  State  of  New  York,  could 
better  afford  to  keep  at  every  port  one  or  two  trained  alienlBts  to  examine  immi- 
grants for  insanity  than  to  allow  these  people  to  come  in  and  become  a  public 
charge.  In  May,  1898,  a  bill  was  introauced  into  the  United  States  Senate  by 
Senator  Fairbanks  at  the  solicitation  of  the  lunacy  commission  providing  for  an 
amendment  to  the  immigration  law  along  the  lines  suggested.  It  is  not  known 
to  a  certainty  that  foreign  countries  deliberately  deport  many  of  their  insane  and 
imbeciles  to  this  country,  but  there  are  certain  facts  which  indicate  that  the  thing 
is  being  done.     (208,  209,  210,  211,  212.) 

Contract-labor  law.— Dr.  Ullo,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  preparation  of  testi- 
mony in  nearly  all  contract-labor  cases,  declares  that  under  the  existing  provisions 
of  the  law  scarcely  1  in  1,000  can  be  brought  to  conviction.  The  law  makes  it 
unlawful  to  import  into  the  United  States  any  person  under  contract  made  pre- 
vious to  the  importation.  The  courts  hold  that  this  contract  must  be  of  sucn  a 
character  that  it  could  have  been  enforced  at  law.  It  is  very  rare  that  any  one 
makes  such  formal  contract  before  coining  to  this  country,  and  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  con&act  made  on  the  other  side. 

Where  the  immiCTation  officers  decide  to  refuse  admission  to  an  immigrant 
under  the  contract-labor  law,  it  is  possible  to  take  his  testimony  de  bene  esse  oef  ore 
he  is  deported.  But  since  the  person  thus  taking  the  testimony  does  not  know 
what  the  defense  on  the  other  side  will  be,  the  testimony  thus  taken  in  written 
form  is  of  little  value  as  compared  with  the  oral  testimony  of  the  defendant  in 
court.  Although  the  law  permits  a  contract-labor  case  to  be  taken  upat  any  lime 
within  1  year  after  the  landing  of  the  immigrant,  it  is  naturally  difficult  to  get 
testimony  from  the  person  who  is  at  work  for  the  defendant  in  tne  case. 

The  witness  accoroingly  advocates  an  amendment  to  the  law  making  it  unlaw- 
ful to  offer  inducements  to  any  x>erson  to  bring  him  to  this  country.  The  decision 
as  to  what  constitutes  an  inducement  will  then  be  left  to  the  jury  under  prox>er 
instructions  from  the  court.     ( 140, 143, 144. ) 

Dr.  Ullo  thinks  that  the  immigrant  brought  to  the  United  States  under  contract 
should  be  given  a  right  to  sue  tne  person  who  has  made  the  contract  and  to  col- 
lect part  or  all  of  the  fine.  The  immigrfuit  is  frequently  an  innocent  man.  He  does 
not  know  the  law  of  this  country  and  is  not  presumed  to  know  it.  He  has  dis- 
posed of  his  prox)erty  and  broken  up  his  home,  and  on  being  debarred  has  to  build 
up  a  home  again.  To  grant  to  private  parties  generally  the  power  to  sue  for 
violation  of  the  contract-labor  law  would  tend  to  make  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  much  more  effective.    (148.) 
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Mr.  McSwEENEY  believes  that  the  contract-labor  law  should  be  amended  to 
make  it  less  difficult  ta  prove  violations.  The  courts  have  construed  the  law 
strictly,  declaring  that  it  must  be  proved  thac  the  contract  made  is  such  a  one  as 
would  entitle  the  contractingparties  to  enforce  it.  Evidence  of  contract  can  be 
secured  in  onlv  8  ways:  (1^  Through  parties  present  at  the  making  of  the  con- 
tract. Since  the  contract  is  made  outside  of  we  United  States  in  most  cases  the 
witnesses  to  the  contract  are  outside  and  can  not  be  secured.  (2)  By  the  confes- 
sion of  the  alien  contracting  for  admission.  But  he  knows  that  he  will  be  pun- 
ished by  deiK)rtation.  Moreover,  if  once  he  is  allowed  to  land  he  presumably  goes 
straight  to  work  for  the  person  importing  him  and  is  not  likely  to  betray  him. 
(3)  Through  the  person  imitorting  the  afien,  who  will  certainly  seek  to  conceal 
the  fact  since  he  is  threatened  with  a  fine. 

For  these  reasons  very  few  fines  have  been  imjiosed  under  the  act,  although  a 
considerable  number  ofpersons  have  been  deported.  The  administrative  officers 
value  evidence  in  a  cUfEerent  way  from  judicial  officers,  and  are  willing  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  excluding  men  where  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  secure 
a  le^i  conviction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  deportation  is  done  without  any 
specific  authorization  by  statute. 

Mr.  McSweeney  thinks  that  the  contract-labor  law  should  be  amended  so  that 
evidence  that  any  inducement  or  allurement  has  been  held  out  to  aliens  to  come 
to  this  country  for  the  ];)erformunce  of  labor  should  be  sufficient  to  make  the 
importer  subject  to  fine.    (77-80.) 

Mr.  PowDERLY  speaks  of  the  difficultv  of  proving  contract,  and  especially  of 
proving  that  it  was  made  abroad.  The  law  should  be  amended  so  that  the  fact 
of  coming  in  response  to  invitation  of  any  kind  should  be  sufficient  for  debar- 
ment.   (83.) 

Mr.  FrrcHiE,  commissioner  of  immigration  at  the  port  of  New  York,  thinks 
that  the  contract  labor  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  make  it  an  offense  on  the 
part  of  the  steamship  companies  to  attempt  to  land  persons  brought  under  con- 
tract.   The  penalties  also  should  be  made  more  severe  than  at  present.    (71.) 

Mr.  Schwab,  agent  of  the  North  German  Llovd  Company,  thinks  that  the  law 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  punish  the  person  who  sends  for  the  contract  laborer 
rather  than  the  unfortunate  laborer  nimself ,  who  comes  to  the  United  States 
ignorant  of  its  law  on  the  subject.    (103.) 

Mr.  QuiNLAN  advocates  an  amendment  by  which  anv  attorney  who  declares 
that  he  has  evidence  as  to  a  violation  of  the  contract  labor  law  may  go  before  a 
United  States  district  attorney,  and  in  case  the  district  attorney  does  not  see  fit 
to  take  up  the  case  may  himself  prosecute  the  alleged  offender  and  on  conviction 
receive  one-half  of  the  penalty,  the  court  to  have  power  to  award  the  other  half 
of  the  x)enalty  to  the  witnesses.  Mr.  Quinlan  believes  that  such  a  provision  would 
make  every  mbor  organization  a  contract  labor  inspector  and  that  many  more 
convictions  would  be  secured.  At  present  only  the  district  attorney  may  bring 
action.  It  is  objected  that  the  change  would  tend  to  further  blackmail.  (121, 
122.) 

Mr.  RoBENDALE  favors  the  bill  which  was  once  passed  by  Congress  and  vetoed 
by  President  Cleveland,  providing  that  no  male  alien  who  has  not  in  good  faith 
declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  may  be  employed  on  any  public  work 
of  the  United  States  or  may  come  regularly  or  habitually  into  the  United  States 
to  engage  in  any  mechanical  trade  or  manual  labor  for  wages  or  salary,  returning 
from  time  to  time  to  a  foreign  country.     (1)18.) 

Temporary  immigration.— Mr,  McSweeney  says  that  there  are  many  aliens 
who  come  to  this  country  during  the  labor  season  and  return  to  their  homes  dur- 
ing the  winter,  so-called  "  birds  of  passage."  The  witness  thinks  that  the  immi- 
gration authorities  should  be  given  oiscretionarv  power  to  exclude  this  class,  since 
they  are  usually  undesirable  and  displace  the  laborers  of  this  country.  The  status 
of  aliens  who  have  acquired  a  residence  here  and  who  return  to  their  native  land 
should  be  more  carefully  defined  in  the  law.     (80,  81. ) 

Mr.  PowDERLY  thinks  it  is  necessary  to  establish  inspectors  along  the  border 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  present  Canadian  inspectors  can 
not  examine  immigrants  destined  for  Canada,  ana  many  really  coming  to  the  United 
States  are  manifested  as  going  to  some  point  near  the  United  States  border, 
whence  they  enter  this  country.  When  such  are  later  discovered,  the  law  only 
allows  deportation  to  Canada  as  the  country  whence  they  last  came.  It  should  be 
amended  to  allow  return  to  their  original  country.  Such  immigrants  frequently 
change  their  names  to  avoid  detection.  The  greater  part  of  those  who  become 
public  charges  come  by  way  of  Canada.    (38.) 

Steamship  companies.— Mr.  Po  wderly  states  that  the  law  requires  the  master  of 
each  vessel  to  prepare  a  manifest  containing  answers  to  numerous  questions  as  to 
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each  alien  passenger.  Formerly  this  was  required  only  as  to  steera^  passengers, 
bnt  many  persons  prohibited  entrance  evaded  the  law  ])v  coming  m  the  first  or 
second  cabin,  so  that  the  requirement  was  recently  extended  bv  the  Immign*ation 
Borean  to  these.  American  citizens  are  not  manifested,  ana  aliens  sometimes 
evade  the  law  by  claiming  to  be  citizens.  The  examination  in  preparation  of 
manifests  is  hasty  and  insufficient,  and  should  be  replaced  by  more  thorough 
examination  on  board  ship  by  an  inmiigration  agent  or  by  the  purser,  or  by 
examination  by  United  States  agents  before  embarkation.    (37,  88.) 

Mr.  ScHULTEis  declares  that  the  steamship  companies  have  used  strong  influ- 
ence against  the  Liodge  bill  and  other  restrictive  measures.  The  efforts  of  Dr. 
Senner  and  Dr.  Glavis  were  especially  vigorous.  This  influence  was  largely 
exei*ted  to  keep  the  press  silent  or  favorable  to  immigration.  The  companies  have 
furnished  free  excursions  to  New  York  and  entertainments  on  steamers,  have 
advertised  lareely  in  papers,  etc.  Many  German- Americans  who  really  favor 
the  educational  test  were  led  through  Dr.  Senner*s  bureau  to  sign  petitions  against 
the  bill  without  knowing  their  contents.    (24,  25.) 

Mr.  Schwab  declares  that  the  statement  that  the  steamship  companies  have 
maintained  a  powerful  lobby  in  Washin^n  to  opi)ose  immigration  legislation  is 
an  absolute  untruth.  The  late  Dr.  Glavis  did  represent  steamship  companies  in 
Washington,  but  not  as  a  lobbyist,  and  since  his  death  the  companies  nave  had 
no  representatives  except  ordinary  passenger  agents. 

Mr.  Schwab  also  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  steamship  lines  to  comply 
with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  to  forward  the  interests  of  this  country. 
The  witness  believes  that  the  existing  statutes  represent  the  right  principle  m 
holding  the  steamship  lines  themselves  responsible  for  the  passenger. 

Mr.  Schwab  believes  that  the  present  inspection  of  immigrants  by  agents  of 
the  Hteamship  companies  is  much  more  efficient  and  effective  than  inspection  by 
consular  agents  would  be  likely  to  be.  We  have  very  few  consuls  in  the  countries 
from  which  most  of  the  immigrants  come.  It  would  be  necessary  practically  to 
have  an  agent  of  the  United  States  at  the  side  of  every  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
steamship  companies.  The  steamship  companies  would  not  object  to  the  system 
of  consular  inspection.    (102, 105, 107.) 

Condition  of  steerage, — Dr.  Williams  thinks  that  in  most  ships  there  is  now 
sufficient  provision  of  air  space  in  the  steerage  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  pa^sen- 
ffers  during  the  trip  across  tne  Atlantic.  The  steerage  often  appears  exceedingly 
dirty,  even  filthy,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  ship  in  port,  but  this  is  not  always  the 
fault  of  the  company,  since  the  passengers  are  often  very  filthy  in  their  habits. 
Moreover  most  dirt  is  more  repulsive  than  dangerous.    ( 130. ) 

Protection  of  immigrants  at  sea, — ^Mr.  McSwsenet  does  not  think  that  there  is 
an  adequate  supply  of  life  preservers  and  other  means  for  protecting  the  lives  of 
immigrants  at  sea.  The  Commissioner-General  of  Lnmigration  should  be  given 
supervisory  jwwer  in  this  matter.     (94.) 

€•  Distribntion  of  imml^raiits.— *' Jmmt^ant  clearing  house/'— Dr, 
Senner,  former  commissioner  of  immigration  at  New  York,  declares  that  there 
is  great  need  of  facilities  for  distributing  newly  arrived  immigrants  throughout 
the  country  in  the  sections  where  they  are  especially  needed,  and  that  means 
should  also  be  taken,  if  possible,  to  distribute  more  satisfactorily  the  foreign-born 
alreadv  in  this  country.  For  this  purpose  the  witness  approves  the  suggestion 
that  tno  heads  of  the  various  State  bureaus  of  laboi  statistics  should  be  made 
agents  of  the  Federal  Government  for  collecting  information  as  to  the  conditions 
or  trade  and  labor  in  the  various  States. 

Dr.  Senner  especially  advocates  the  establishment  of  "an  immigrant  clearing 
house  *'  at  Ellis  Island.  At  this  establishment  there  should  be  a  permanent  exhi- 
bition showing  the  products  and  resources  of  the  various  States.  Each  State 
should  be  represented  by  a  permanent  bureau  with  agents,  subject  to  ri^d  exami- 
nation as  to  their  honesty  and  reliabilit^r,  to  give  information  concerning  condi- 
tions of  labor.  Representatives  of  railroaos  and  other  bodies  could  also  be 
admitted.  In  this  way  the  immigrant  could  learn  what  sections  he  would  find 
best  adapted  to  his  abilities  and  desires.  At  present  the  immimint  does  not 
know  in  one  case  out  of  a  hundred  what  he  is  going  to  do  in  the  united  States. 
(174,  ia5, 186.) 

Mr.  Stump  thinks  that  as  a  remedy  for  congestion  in  large  cities  and  in  particu- 
lar sections  there  should  be  a  system  of  cooperation  amon^  officers  of  aifferent 
States  for  furnishing  information,  at  a  central  office  at  Ellis  Island,  as  to  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  and  local  conditions  throughout  the  country.  An  exhi- 
bition hall  should  be  erected  for  displaying  the  products  of  different  States  and 
presenting  inducements  for  immigration.     (5.) 
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Mr.  McSwBKNSY  is  disposed  to  question  the  desirability  of  attempting  to  estab- 
lish an  exhibition  hall  on  Ellis  Island  in  which  the  States  should  show  their  prod- 
ucts with  a  view  to  attracting  immigrants.    (96. ) 

Information  regarding  labor  market, — Mr.  Powderly  believes  that  State 
bureaus  of  immigration  and  of  labor  should  be  design^ated  agents  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  collect  information  as  to  conditions  of  trade  and  employment  for 
the  guidance  of  immigrants.  Post-office  and  other  Federal  authorities  could  also 
be  employed  to  gather  statistics  as  to  local  conditions.    (89. ) 

Mr.  Pebkins,  president  of  the  Cigar  Makers*  International  Union,  favors  coop- 
eration between  the  immigration  authorities,  the  bureaus  of  labor  statistics,  and 
labor  organizations  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  men  employed  and  of  men 
needed  in  the  various  trades,  with  a  view  to  limiting  immin'ation  of  men  skilled 
in  each  trade  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  number  engaged  in  the  trade,  varying 
according  to  the  conditions  of  employment.    (160.) 

D.  Extensioo  of  period  for  deportation.— Dr.  Ullo  refers  to  the 
provision  of  the  immigration  law  which  permits  the  arrest  and  dex)ortation  of  any 
person  who  has  come  in  violation  of  law  at  any  time  within  1  year  after  land- 
Inf,  The  law  further  declares  that  any  alien  who  becomes  a  public  charse 
within  1  year  after  landing  from  causes  existing  prior  to  his  landing  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  come  in  violation  of  law.  This  throws  the  burden  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment of  proving  that  the  causes  existed  before  landing,  and  the  law  should  be 
amended  to  make  the  fact  of  becoming  a  public  charge  sufficient  ground  for 
deportation.    (144.) 

Mr.  HcHULTEis  also  thinks  the  time  limit  within  which  inmiigrants  found  to 
be  illegally  admitted  may  be  returned  should  be  extended  to  5  years.  Where  a 
person  has  been  paui)erized  abroad  bv  heavy  taxation  and  low  wages  and  is  sent 
nere  to  get  rid  or  him,  this  country  should  have  the  privilege  of  returning  him  if 
he  becomes  a  public  charge.  The  same  argument  applies  to  criminals.  Euro- 
pean countries  frequently  send  paupers  to  this  country  to  get  rid  of  them.  The 
fenglish  Government  pays  its  sux>erannuated  employees  their  x>ension  in  a  lump 
sum  if  they  will  emigrate.  Paupers  are  much  more  numerous  m  England  than 
in  the  United  States.    (26,  27.) 

Mr.  Stump  says  that  much  less  than  1  i)er  cent  of  immigrants  are  deported. 
Hardships  are  sometimes  caused  by  separation  of  families  and  otherwise.  Immi- 
grants found  within  1  year  after  arrival  to  have  come  contrary  to  law  may  bt 
aeiK)rted,  but  there  is  difficulty  because  the  law  gives  no  one  formal  authority  to 
arrest  such  persons.  So  far  as  contract  labor  law  is  concerned,  the  suggested 
extension  of  this  time  limit  to  5  years  is  scarcel^r  necessary,  but  it  would  be  of 
advantage  where  persons  are  discovered  to  be  criminals  or  insane  after  the  first 
year  has  expired.    (11, 19.) 

£•  Bonds  reipardini:  immiffrants.— Mr.  Powderlt  says  that  the  inmii- 
gration  authorities  often  require  a  bond  that  the  immigrant  shall  not  become  a 
public  charge.  Such  bonds  are  often  given  by  mistaken  charity  or  by  collusion. 
The  immigrant  frequently  evades  liability  by  changing  his  name  and  giving  a 
different  port  of  entry  than  the  real  one.  It  is  desirable  to  furnish  a  lanmng  cer- 
tificate to  each  immigrant,  requiring  its  presentation  when  applying  for  naturali- 
zation or  for  public  relief.  A  record  of  the  same  facts  should  be  preserved  by 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration  as  an  immigration  directory.    (45.) 

Mr.  Powderly  declares  that  the  limit  of  1  year  within  which  immigrant  may 
be  returned  is  insufficient.  It  should  be  be  extended  until  naturalization.  A 
ffoaranty  from  steamship  companies,  or  a  bond  of  $500  with  2  sufficient  sureties, 
oindine^  for  5  years,  would  be  a  great  advantage.    ^40,  41.) 

Mr.  McSwEENEY  believes  that  the  period  for  which  immigrants  are  bonded 
should  be  extended  to  at  least  2  years.  He  does  not  think  that  responsible  steam- 
ship companies  would  oppose  such  an  extension.    (84.) 

Mr.  FrrcHiE  thinks  that  the  provision  permitting  immigrants  to  be  admitted  on 
giving  bond  that  they  shall  not  become  public  charge  needs  to  be  carefully 
revised.  It  has  been  decided  by  one  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Government  that 
under  certain  conditions  even  members  of  the  classes  specificcJly  excluded  by  the 
statute  can  be  admitted  on  giving  bond.  Moreover  the  bond  does  not  constitute  a 
lien  on  the  property  of  the  persons  giving  the  guarantee.  By  change  of  names 
and  other  methods  the  bond  is  often  evaded,  and  the  witness  is  sure  that  there  are 
persons  now  supported  in  public  institutions  who  have  given  bond  not  to  become 
a  public  charge.  The  bond  should  be  made  a  matter  of  record,  and  the  immi- 
grant pving  it  should  be  required  to  appear  for  inspection  semiannually  or 
annually.    (75, 76.) 
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Mr.  Hall  declares  that  the  attempt  to  prevent  immiffrants  from  becoming  a 
bnrden  ux>on  the  public  by  requiring  bonds  from  steamship  companies  to  support 
them  in  case  of  need  has  proved  ineffective.  From  1709  to  1872  Massachusetts 
required  a  bond  good  for  5  years,  but  the  law  was  repealed  as  being  absolutely 
unworkable.  Immigrants  frequentlv  change  their  names  ?or  convenience,  and 
in  case  they  become  public  charges  they  are  especially  apt  to  deceive  as  to  their 
names,  as  to  the  date  of  immigration,  etc.  During  1896  out  of  872  cases  of  sick 
poor  in  .Massachusetts  only  133  could  be  identified  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  United  States  authorities  for  dex>ortation.  During  2  months 
there  were  35  i)er8ons  relieved  from  the  Boston  City  Hospital  as  to  whom  too  lit- 
tle information  could  be  gained  to  satisfy  the  United  States.  These  persons  were 
all  Russians,  Hungarians,  and  Italians,  and  all  illiterate  except  2. 

Mr.  Hall  thinks  there  might  be  some  advantage  in  a  requirement  that  immi- 
grants should  secure  certificates  identifying  them  and  giving  the  facts  concerning 
their  landing,  but  it  would  furnish  protection  more  in  regard  to  naturalization 
thaxL  in  regard  to  other  questions.    (68,  64.) 

Mr.  Schwab  says  that  if  it  seem  wise  and  necessary  to  extend  the  period  daring 
which  the  steamsnip  companies  are  liable  for  immigrants  to  2  years,  the  compa- 
nies would  consider  it  a  hardship,  but  would  not  especially  oppose  the  change. 
To  extend  the  period  to  5  years,  however,  would  be  unduly  severe.  The  witness 
tMnks  there  is  no  especial  hardship  in  the  law  of  this  country  to  support  aJien 
paupers  since  it  is  benefiting  by  the  labor  of  the  great  body  of  alien  immigrants. 
(108.) 

Dr.  Senner  thinks  that  the  United  States  is  sufficiently  protected  by  the  pres- 
ent laws  against  the  immigration  of  pauper  immigrants.  Although  there  are 
some  recently  arrived  immigrants  who  oecome  inmates  of  charitable  institutions, 
often  changing  their  names  co  avoid  detection,  these  cases  are  rare.  Most  for- 
eign^ers  who  are  puolic  charges  came  to  this  country  some  time  ago.  The  exist- 
ing law  is  effective  in  preventing  wholesale  immignration  of  undesirable  elements. 
(184, 185.) 

F.  Head  tax.— Mr.  Stump  says  that  the  original  tax  of  50  cents  levied  in  1882 
has  been  increased  to  $1  for  each  mien  passenger,  whether  in  the  steerage  or  other- 
wise. This  sum  is  paid  to  the  collector  of  the  port  by  the  captain  or  owner  of  the 
vessel,  and  usually  added  by  the  steamship  companies  to  the  passage  money  of 
the  immigrant.  This  sum  has  been  sufficient  to  defray  all  expenses  of  the  immi- 
gration bureau  and  care  of  immigrants  who  become  dependent  after  arrival. 
The  former  buildings  at  Ellis  Island  were  also  constructed  out  of  this  fund.  This 
tax  is  also  paid  by  special  arrangement  by  Canadian  steamship  lines  upon  passen- 
gers destined  for  the  United  States,  or  hpon  those  who  come  to  this  country 
within  a  certain  number  of  months  ^ter  landing.    (12, 18. ) 

Mr.  PowDERLY  favors  an  increase  of  the  tax  to  ^  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing sufficient  revenue  to  establish  inspectors  at  foreim  ports  and  along  the  land 
borders  of  the  United  States.  Such  a  tax  would  not  be  restrictive.  Nor  would  a 
higher  rate  of  $1G  to  $20  probably  have  much  beneficial  effect.  Many  persons 
who  could  not  pay  $5  would  be  more  desirable  than  others  who  could  pay  $100. 

Mr.  McSwEENEY  believes  that  the  head  tax  should  be  doubled,  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  all  danger  that  the  immigration  service  will  be  crippled 
for  lack  of  funds  as  it  was  in  1892.    (84. ) 

Mr.  ScHULTEis  advocates  an  increase  of  the  tax  to  at  least  $10.  Tickets  to  the 
United  States  cost  $8  less  than  to  South  American  countries,  and  the  difference 
brings  many  immigrants  here.  A  large  number  would  be  excluded  by  such 
increase.    (24.) 

Mr.  Schwab  declares  that  tht.  steamship  lines  are  willing  to  accept  whatever 
changes  in  the  immigration  laws  are  deemed  necessary  for  effective  enforcement. 
They  would  prefer  that  the  head  money  remain  unchanged,  but  would  not  oppose 
a  reasonable  increase.  The  tax  is  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  steaonship  com- 
pany but  is,  of  course,  reckoned  as  one  of  the  items  of  cost  in  fixing  the  price  of 
tickets.  To  increase  the  tax  to  an  unduly  high  figure,  such  as  $5  or  $10,  would 
exclude  many  immigrants.  The  character  of  the  immigrant  as  a  citizen  depends 
very  little  upon  his  ability  to  pay  such  a  tax.    (102, 105. ) 

Property  test. — ^Mr.  Schwab  declares  that  the  amount  of  money  which  an  immi- 
Rrant  brings  to  the  United  States  is  comparatively  little  indication  as  to  his 
desirability  as  a  citizen .    ( 102. ) 

O*  EdncaCional  test*— Mr.  Hall,  secretary  of  the  Immigration  Restric- 
tive League,  testifies  that  that  body  favors  an  educational  test  for  admission  to 
this  country.  The  organization  was  formed  in  1894  and  includes  about  700  per- 
sons as  active  members,  while  about  5,000  others  assist  the  league  and  receiye  its 
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docnments.  The  leagae  does,  not  advocate  the  exclusion  of  laborers  or  other 
immigrants  of  such  character  as  to  fit  them  for  good  citizens,  but  only  the  exclu- 
sion of  undesirable  elements.  For  this  it  considers  the  educational  test  the  most 
effective.  The  league  was  instrumental  in  drafting  the  bill  which  was  introduced 
in  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  by  Senator  Lodge. 

The  league  does  not  believe  that  an  educational  test  is  necessary  evidence  of 
moral  worth,  but  an  examination  of  the  illiteracy  of  immigrants  from  different 
nations  and  a  comparison  of  their  criminality  indicates  that  the  more  illiterate 
nationalities  furnish  proportionately  the  greater  number  of  criminals.  Similarly 
the  greatest  proportion  oipaupers  and  of  unskilled  laborers  are  found  in  the  most 
illiterate  nationalities.  Tke  proportion  of  money  brought  into  this  country  is 
smallest  among  the  most  illiterate,  while  the  tendency  to  congre^te  densely  in 
the  cities  is  also  most  marked  among  them.  (See  Mr.  Hall's  statistics  on  these 
points,  p.  56.)  In  view  of  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  illiteracy,  and  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  the  inmiigrants  who 
come  from  the  southeastern  countries  of  Europe  as  comi^ared  with  the  northwest- 
em  countries,  the  league  believes  that  the  educational  test  is  especially  desirable. 
(46,50-54.) 

Mr.  HaU  admits  that  the  educational  test  is  not  an  ideal  one,  but  thinks  that  on 
the  whole  it  would  tend  to  exclude  the  more  undesirable  classes.  Moreover,  if 
we  make  public-school  education  the  basis  of  citizenship  in  this  country,  we  can 
scarcely  consider  the  immigration  of  illiterate  persons  very  advantageous  even  if 
they  be  morally  upright.  There  must  be  some  sort  of  test,  more  or  less  rigid.  To 
attempt  to  ascertain  directly  by  question  or  otherwise  whether  a  person  is  of 
criminal  character  or  whether  he  is  unskilled  or  otherwise  undesirable  is  very  dif- 
ficult. There  must  be  hardship  in  individual  cases  through  the  application  of  any 
test.  Mr.  Hall  does  not  believe  that  treaties  with  foreign  countries  stand  in  the 
way  of  an  educational  restriction  of  immigration. 

The  educational  test,  Mr.  Hall  declares,  is  very  generally  favored  throughout 
the  country.  The  Immigration  Restriction  Lea^e  has  ascertained  by  correspond- 
ence and  otherwise  the  opinions  of  many  orgamzations,  a  large  number  of  cnam- 
bers  of  commerce,  of  labor  organizations,  including  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Knights  of  Labor,  of  State  legislatures  and  officers,  and  of  factory 
inspectors.  These  mostly  favor  the  educational  test.  Even  in  the  Northwestern 
States,  where  there  is  the  most  room  for  a  new  population,  and  where  offices  and 
associations  have  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  immigration, 
those  classes  of  immigrants  who  would  be  excluded  bv  an  educational  test  are  not 
desired.  Although  the  advocacy  of  restriction  is  perba^s  most  marked  near  the 
Canadian  border,  it  is  bv  no  means  confined  to  that  section. 

The  objections  which  have  been  raised  to  restriction  of  immigration  have  come 
either  from  theoretical  economists,  who  have  considered  that  the  economic 
advantages  from  immigration  offset  any  social  disadvantages,  or  who  have  felt 
that  it  was  against  the  rights  of  tbe  individual  to  shut  out  anyone;  or  it  has  come 
from  certain  classes  of  the  foreign  x)opulation  in  this  country.  The  opposition  of 
this  latter  c^ass,  Mr.  Hall  asserts,  has  been  largely  developed  by  the  actions  of 
the  steamship  lines,  which  have  sent  out  circulars  misrepresenting  facts  and 
which  have  sought  to  stir  up  race  prejudice.  Mr.  Hall  quotes  from  such  a  circu- 
lar, addressed  to  the  Germans,  in  which  it  is  intimated  tnat  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  be  to  completely  cut  off  Oerman  immigration,  and 
that  there  will  afterwards  be  a  tendency  to  oppress  Oermans  already  in  this 
country.  A  certain  amount  of  opposition  has  also  been  raised  by  Roman  Catho- 
lic societies,  who  think  that  the  measure  is  directed  chiefly  against  immigration 
from  Roman  Catholic  countries.     (58,  61,  66.) 

Mr.  ScHULTEis  says  that  the  educational  test,  as  proposed  in  original  draft  of 
Lodge  bill,  would  mive  excluded  the  Russian  Jews,  since  the ''  native  language  " 
of  such  Jews  is  Russian,  which  most  can  not  read  or  write.  They  can  read  and 
write  Jewish,  and  thus  would  not  be  affected  by  amended  bill.    (29. ) 

Mr.  Schulteis  considers  this  the  best  method  of  excluding  the  undesirable 
element.  Practically  only  those  from  southern  European  countries  would  be 
affected.  At  present  those  coming  from  Italy  are  chiefly  from  the  southern 
part,  the  most  undesirable  of  all.  Practically  one-fourth  of  tne  immigrants  would 
be  excluded  by  such  a  test.    {23, 24. ) 

Mr.  DxTNCAN  says  the  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union  is  in  favor  of  the  Lodge 
bill.  It  believes  that  where  a  man  is  able  to  read  his  own  language  he  soon 
becomes  familiar  with  the  facts  regarding  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital  and 
can  readily  be  brought  into  trade-union  movements.  Uneducated  men,  on  the 
other  handj  discredit  the  well-meant  advice  of  the  unions.    (Vol.  YII,  207.) 
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Mr.  BosENDALE  favors  the  Lodge  bill  for  restricting  immigration  by  an  educa- 
tional test.  He  states  that  such  a  test  would  keep  out  Italians  as  a  class,  and 
Hungarians,  because  thev  do  not  read  their  own  language.  He  declares  that  it 
would  keep  out  two-thirds  of  the  Jews;  but  this  seems  to  be  connected  with  his 
statement  that  he  would  not  recognize  the  Hebrew  jargon  as  a  language.  He 
admits  that  a  large  per  cent  of  tne  Jews  can  read  that;  but  he  says  they  are 
barely  able  to  read  their  prayers  in  Hebrew,  without  understanding  the  limguage. 
(196,197.) 

Mr.  Rosendale  admits  that  the  educational  test  does  not  directly  gauge  the  abil- 
ity of  a  workman.  A  workman  may  have  high  mechanical  skill  without  being 
able  to  read  or  write.  But  all  good  workmen  coming  from  such  countries  as 
Germany  are,  in  fact,  able  to  read  and  write,  and  some" degree  of  education  may 
be  founa  among  the  better  class  of  workmen  generally.  An  educational  test 
would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  separate  the  higher  classes  of  workmen  in  a  great 
desn-ee  from  those  who  could  do  nothing  but  common  manual  labor.     (199.) 

Dr.  Sennbr  opposes  the  educational  test  on  various  grounds.  He  declares  that 
its  application  would  involve  a  doubling  of  the  time  required  for  examining  immi- 
grants and  would  greatly  increase  the  vexations  of  the  inspection  system.  The 
test,  if  applied  to  women,  would  result  in  injustice,  and  would  especially  hinder 
the  obtaining  of  required  servant  girls  from  Europe.  It  would  have  no  effect  in 
protecting  American  labor,  since  skilled  laborers,  whose  competition  is  most 
reared,  could  pass  the  examination.  The  United  States  still  needs  immigrants  to 
perform  its  unskilled  labor.  The  time  to  apply  an  educational  test  is  at  natural- 
ization.   (169.) 

Dr.  Senner  thinks  that  the  educational  test  should  be  strictly  applied  as  a  con- 
dition of  naturalization.  He  deprecates  exceedingly  the  fact  that  many  States 
X)ermit  aliens  to  vote  before  naturalization,  aft<er  a  residence  of  six  months  or  one 
vear.  He  declares  that  it  is  his  desire  that  the  foreign-bom  population  should 
become  Americanized  as  rapidly  as  possible.    (183, 184.) 

Mr.  Schwab  thinks  that  an  educational  test  would  exclude  many  immigrants 
who  are  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  this  country. 
He  declares  also  that  illiteracy  nas  nothing  to  do  with  criminality;  that  those 
countries  whose  immigrants  are  the  most  literate  often  show  the  largest  percent- 
age of  criminals.     ( 102,  103. ) 

Mr.  Stump  thinks  that  the  educational  test  would  prove  an  efficient  mode  of 
restricting  immigration,  especially  from  southern  Europe,  but  it  would  exclude  a 
class  of  immi^n^nts  very  beneficial  to  this  country.  American  workmen  are  the 
most  skillful  m  the  world,  and  themselves  perform  the  higher  classes  of  labor;  a 
cheaper  grade  of  labor  must  be  imported  to  do  rougher  manual  work  on  roads, 
railways,  sewers,  etc.  Such  a  test  would  exclude  few  from  the  northern  countries 
of  Europe,  where  education  is  as  far  advanced  as  in  the  United  States.  Educated 
rascals  could  not  be  excluded  by  such  a  method.    (6,21.) 

Mr.  HoLHAN,  secretary  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry  at  New  York,  is  disposed 
to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  establishing  an  absolute  educational  test.  Often  it  is 
more  desirable  to  exclude  certain  persons  who  are  well  educated  than  others, 
young,  able-bodied,  and  industrious, who  have  not  been  blessed  with  the  opportunity 
of  getting  an  education.  Many  persons  of  the  latter  class  can  easily  overcome 
their  lack  of  education  and  become  good  citizens.  It  is  true  that  the  education^ 
test  would  exclude  many  undesirable  immigrants,  especially  £rom  certain  countries, 
but  it  seems  better  to  assi^  the  real  reason  why  these  immigrants  are  undesir- 
able rather  than  to  assign  illiterac  v  as  the  chief  reason.  The  witness  thinks  that 
it  would  be  legitimate  to  make  ability  to  read  and  write  one  of  the  tests  to  be 
considered  by  the  immi^ation  officers  if  they  were  given  discretionary  power  as 
to  the  admission  of  immigrants. 

Mr.  Holman  believes,  further,  that  the  application  of  the  educational  test  for 
naturalization  is  desirable.    (136, 137.) 

Mr.  PowDERLT  thinks  it  doubtful  if  the  educational  test  is  desirable  as  a  con- 
dition of  immigration,  though  highl^r  desirable  for  naturalization.    It  would  not ' 
check  Chinese  or  Japanese  immigration,  and  would  have  little  effect  on  Bussian 
Jews,  who  would  soon  learn  to  read  a  passage.    (42.) 
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INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 


IMMIGRATION, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  10, 1899, 

TESTIHOVY  OF  HOV.  HEEKAV  STUMP, 

Ex-ComviisHioner-General  of  Immigration, 

The  commiBsion  met  at  11  a.  m.  January  10, 1899.  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  pre- 
sided, and  introducing  the  witness  said,  Mr.  Stump,  who  was  formerly  Commls- 
sioner-Greneral  of  immigration,  had  been  invited  to  appear  before  the  commission 
and  give  testimony  upon  the  subject  of  immigration. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Smyth. )  Please  state  whether  you  were  a  member  of  Congreaa  and 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  Chinese  exclusion  act.— A.  I  became  a  member  of 
Congr^  on  the '4th  of  March,  1889,  when  Harrison  was  inaugurated.  I  was  placed 
on  the  Committee  on  Immi^ation  at  that  time,  and  two  years  subsequently  I  was 
made  chairman  of  the  Immigration  Committee.  Upon  my  retirement  from  Con- 
gress I  was  appointed  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  and  served  four 
years,  and  until  August  of  the  McKinley  Adminii^tration. 

<^.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  preparing  the  draft  of  the  Chinese  exclu- 
sion act? — A.  I  did.  While  a  member  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate of  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  in  company  with  Mr.  Owen  and  Mr.  Lehtbach,  of 
New  Jersey.  I  traveled  extensively,  collecting  information  in  regard  to  immigra- 
tion, and  visited  Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  several  other  cities. 
That  report  was  made  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Owen,  and  you  will  find  it  on  file.  Sub- 
sequently we  were  directed  to  go  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  with  Senator  Watson  C. 
Squire  we  made  investigations  in  regard  to  Chinese  immigration.  We  visited 
Spokane  Falls,  Seattle,  Port  Townsend,  Portland.  San  Francisco,  San  Di^^o,  etc., 
and  we  made  a  report  to  Congress  (House  Doc.  No.  4048.  se&ind  session  Fifty-first 
Congress) ,  and  sub8e4uentl}r  I  introduced  a  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese, 
which,  with  some  modifications,  was  the  same  as  what  was  called  the  **  Geary 
Act, '  the  present  law  relating  to  Chinese  immigration. 

Q.  Did  you  later,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  prepare  the  present  immigration 
law?— A.  Yes.  Mr.  Owen.  Mr.  Chandler,  and  myself  prepared  the  act  of  1891. 
When  I  became  chairman  of  the  House  committee,  Mr.  Chandler  and  myself 
drafted  the  act  of  1893,  but  he  was  kind  enough  to  say  that  it  was  the  ''Stump 
Act." 

Q.  How  long  were  you  Commissioner  of  Immigration?— A.  Four  years  and  some 
months. 

Q.  Was  that  act  successful  in  limiting  the  immigration  to  this  country?— A.  Emi- 
nently so,  I  think,  and,  with  very  slight  modifications,  I  doubt  whether  it  should 
be  changed  for  some  time. 

Q.  Is  iramii^ation  to  this  country  affected  by  the  degree  of  our  prosperity?— A. 
Undoubtedly  it  is.  Immigration  to  this  country.  I  believe,  is  promoted  very  much 
by  letters  written  by  people  here  inviting  their  friends  and  relatives  to  come. 
They  know  the  state  of  the  country,  and  whether  their  friends  can  secure  employ- 
ment when  they  aiTive.  and  they  write  to  them  when  to  come  and  when  not  to 
come.     In  that  way  I  think  immigration  indicates  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Q.  Did  your  Bureau  take  any  cognizance  of  the  number  of  immigrants  who 
returned  to  foreign  lands?— A.  No,  there  is  no  law  requiring  these  statistics  to  he 
furnished.    I  have  ur^^ed  Congress  to  pass  such  a  law.     We  had  to  depend  entire. y 
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upon  the  courtesy  of  the  steamship  companies,  which  would  furnish  us  the  num- 
ber of  steerage  passengers  leaving  the  country.  We  knew,  of  course,  the  number 
that  came  in. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  whether  the  present  law  can  be  amended  to  make  it  more 
satisfactory?— A.  I  think  amendments  should  be  principally  in  relation  to  minor 
details  relating  to  the  administration  of  that  law.  Its  main  features  should  not 
be  altered.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  minor  suggestions  which  we  have  made 
both  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  to  Congress.  They  were  reported  to  the 
Secretary  under  the  commission  which  Mr.  Carlisle  appointed,  consisting  of  Dr. 
J.  H.  Senner,  then  commissioner  of  the  port  of  New  York,  Mr.  Edward  F. 
McSweeney,  then  assistant  commissioner,  and  myself.  Under  that  commission 
we  did  considerable  work,  which  was  reported  to  the  Secretary  in  the  report  of  the 
Immigration  Investigation  Commission.  You  will  find  that  that  commission  was 
directed  to  inquire  and  report  upon  the  following  interrogatories: 

*'l.  What  changes,  if  any,  in  the  rules  and  regulations  now  in  force  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  secure  a  more  efficient  execution  of  existing  laws  relating  to  immi- 
gration and  the  laws  prohibiting  the  importation  of  alien  laborers  under  contract? 

**2.  Whether  said  laws  are  defective  in  any  particular,  and  what  practical  diffi- 
culties, if  any,  have  been  encountered  in  their  execution? 

*'  3.  What  effect,  if  any,  immigration  has  had  upon  the  wages  of  labor  or  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  in  the  United  States,  and  whether  or  not  the  existing 
industrial  condition  of  the  country  is  attributable  in  any  degree  to  the  influx  of 
laborers  from  abroad? 

*'4.  Whether  any  measures,  and  if  so  what,  can  be  adopted  under  existing  leg- 
islation to  discourage  the  concentration  of  immigrant  laborers  in  particular  locali- 
ties and  to  secure  a  better  distribution  of  immigrants  whose  admission  to  the 
country  is  not  prohibited  by  law? 

"5.  Whether  the  *  padrone*  system  exists  in  this  country,  and  if  so,  to  what 
extent  and  among  what  classes  of  immigrants,  and  what  measures  can  be  taken 
under  existing  laws  to  break  it  up  and  protect  American  laborers  against  its  evil 
effect-s  upon  wages,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  the  social  and  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  immigrants?" 

The  commission  was  also  directed  to  procure  and  report  such  information,  from 
all  available  sources,  as  would  enable  the  Department  to  employ  its  official  force 
in  the  most  effective  manner  for  the  enforcement  of  the  immigration  and  alien 
contract-labor  laws  according  to  their  true  intent  and  purpose,  and  to  suggest 
such  amendments  as  experience  may  have  shown  to  be  necessary  to  adapt  them 
to  existing  conditions. 

That  commission  was  organized ,  I  being  made  chairman.  The  first  step  we  took 
was  to  address  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  lalior  organizations  of  the  United  States 
of  which  we  knew,  and  Mr.  McSweeney  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Qompers  and 
Mr.  Sovereign  and  others.  He  was  given  lists  of  the  organizations  to  which  let- 
ters were  directed.  The  circular  letter  first  stated  the  scope  of  the  commission, 
as  given  you,  and  then  asked  for  such  replies  as  they  considered  proper.  The 
replies  are  contained  in  this  book.  The  next  step  we  took  was  to  address  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  various  governors  of  States: 

**1.  Does  your  State,  or  any  portion  thereof,  desire  immigration?  If  only  por- 
tions, what  portions? 

**  2.  What  are  the  resources  that  need  development?  If  agricultural,  what  char- 
acter of  products  are  to  be  cultivated,  etc.?  If  mineral,  what  kinds  of  mines  are 
to  be  worked?  If  artisans  are  required,  please  state  the  trades  and  occupations  in 
which  employment  can  be  found.  If  unskilled  labor  is  wanted,  please  indicate 
the  kind  of  work  for  which  it  is  needed. 

* '  3.  What  wages  are  usually  paid  in  each  of  the  occupations  referred  to?  Please 
also  give  any  other  information  you  think  will  be  useful  in  guiding  desirable 
immigrants  to  your  section. 

**4.  State  what  nationalities  are  preferred,  and  the  order  of  preference,  numer- 
ically." 

We  received  replies  to  this  letter  from  probably  half  or  maybe  three-fourths  of 
the  governors  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  You  will  find  those  replies  in  the  report 
of  the  Immigration  Investigation  Commission. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  immigration,  the  commission  recommended  a 
plan  which  had  not  been  thought  of  before,  and  the  more  I  consider  it  the  more  I 
am  convinced  it  would  be  wise  to  have  it  adopted.  I  will  now  speak  of  the  port 
of  New  York,  where  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  emigrants  to  the  United  States 
are  landed.  Many  of  them  have  a  fixed  destination  and  go  there.  Manv  of  them 
arrive  in  New  York,  where  they  remain  an  indefinite  time  in  order  to  determine 
where  they  should  go.    Some  would  go  to  Chicago,  some  to  Cincinnati,  etc.     We 
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found  that  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States  were  being  congested  with  immi- 
grants who  really  desired  to  find  employment  elsewhere.  It  is  a  known  fact  that 
two,  three,  or  four  hundred  thousand  immigrants  come  into  New  York  yearly. 
In  ten  years  that  would  be  a  vast  number  of  newly  arrived  immigrants,  but  most 
of  them  find  employment  elsewhere  after  they  have  expended  what  little  means 
they  had  and  have  become  impoverished.  For  that  reason  we  suggested  to  the 
Secretary  that  we  should  have  erected  on  Ellis  Island,  by  private  enterprise,  a 
large  exhibition  hall,  where  the  various  State  immigration  bureaus  or  authorities 
could  have  rooms  and  an  opportunity  for  displaying  the  products  of  their  State, 
informing  the  immigrant  what  inducements  they  could  offer  him  and  giving  him 
all  other  information  which  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  obtain.  He  would 
also  ascertain  there  that  in  certain  States  and  portions  of  States,  take  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  no  immigrants  were  desired.  In  that  way  the 
immigrant  would  have  an  intelligent  idea  where  he  could  locate.  He  would  be 
informed  regarding  the  prices  of  land  and  labor,  adaptability  of  the  soil,  mines, 
the  working  of  railroads,  and  all  places  where  lalor  is  desired  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  before  leaving  the  station  could  make  an  intelligent  selection 
of  locality  for  settlement.  We  regarded  it  as  a  large  distributing  center  for  immi- 
gration, and  of  course  States  tl'ut  did  not  de>ire  immigration  would  not  be  repre- 
sented there.  Railroads  that  wanted  laborers  would  be  represented,  and  it  would 
be  a  clearing-house  for  immigrants.  Bills  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Lodge  and  by 
Mr.  Chandler  to  carry  out  that  intention,  when  the  buildings  on  Ellis  Island  were 
burned  down,  and  I  suppose  the  project  is  now  in  abeyance. 

Q.  How  did  the  law  forbidding  the  importation  of  contract  labor  operate? — A. 
I  found,  when  I  came  into  office,  that  that  law  was  exceedingly  defective.  I 
administered  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and,  I  think,  quite  successfully,  meeting 
the  approval  of  the  labor  men.  At  the  time  that  law  was  passed  there  were  vari- 
ous strikes  in  the  country,  and  employers  import(»d  directly  all  kind  of  immigrants 
with  the  view  of  givmg  them  the  places  of  American  workingmen.  That  law  was 
so  successfully  administered,  that  the  wholesale  importation  of  contract  laborers 
was  stopped.  We  found  sometimes  that  four  or  five,  or  maybe  eight  or  ten  men, 
would  come  under  promises  from  mining  people  to  take  the  place  of  American 
labor.  Those  men  we  sent  back,  to  the  be-it  of  our  ability,  ui)on  information  we 
received  from  labor  organizations,  and  we  had  the  privilege  of  doing  so  until  after 
they  had  been  here  for  a  year.  We  found  many  isolated  cases  in  which  a  brother 
would  write  to  his  brother  saying  if  he  would  come  out  to  his  farm  he  would  give 
him  emplo>  ment  until  he  could  find  another  place.  I  do  not  believe  that  when 
this  law  was  enacted  it  was  intended  to  reach  a  case  like  that.  But  we  rigidly 
enforced  the  law  and  separated  families  in  that  way.  I  think  it  was  a  hardship 
and  that  that  feature  of  the  law  should  be  modified.  It  is  perfectly  natural  for  a 
man  who  has  his  family  over  there  to  promise  aid  and  assistance  to  his  relatives 
nntil  they  can  find  something  to  do;  but  the  law,  as  it  stands,  compels  us  to 
send  them  back.  If  an  employer  could  go  to  his  workman  and  say,  '*Have  you 
not  a  brother  in  Germany?  We  are  in  need  of  a  man;  write  to  your  brother  to 
come"— in  that  case  there  is  no  hardship  at  all.    Those  people  were  sent  back. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  phase  of  the  law  is  successfully  enforced? — A.  I  think  so. 
It  was  during  my  administration  in  many  cases  which  I  thought  entailed  great 
hardship.  The  difficulty  of  sending  these  men  back  is,  that  in  the  law  which  was 
drawn,  l  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Powderly,  there  is  this  language: 

(Mr.  Stump  here  read  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  February  26, 1885,  known  as 
the  **Con tract  Labor  Law.") 

*'  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  company,  partnership,  or  corporation,  in  any 
manner  whatsoever,  to  prepay  the  transportation,  or  in  any  way  assist  or  encour- 
age the  importation  or  migration  of  any  alien  or  aliens,  any  foreigner  or  foi-eign- 
ers,  into  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  under 
contract  or  agreement,  parol  or  special,  express  or  im])lied,  made  previous  to  the 
mportation  or  migration  of  such  alien  or  aliens,  foreigner  or  foreigners,  to  per- 
form labor  or  service  of  any  kind  in  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

The  courts  have  uniformly  held  that  there  must  be  an  express  or  implied  con- 
tract entered  into  abroad,  which  must  be  proved  before  the  party  can  be  deported. 
That  is  almost  an  impossibility.  The  prosecution  of  the  contractor  is  almost 
invariably  impossible.  The  immigrant  comes  here  and  we  examine  him  and 
ask  him:  *  *  What  induced  you  to  come  to  America?  **  He  replies:  **  Such  and  such 
a  party  told  me  if  I  came  here  he  would  give  me  certain  wages."  We  sent  that 
fellow  back.    We  can  not  prosecute  the  employer  because,  in  the  first  place,  what 
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little  testimony  we  had  we  banished  to  the  other  side  of  the  water.  But  his  testi- 
mony wonld.not  be  sufficient  because  the  courts  have  held  that  that  contract  must 
be  made  abroad;  and  he  has  merely  said:.  **  If  you  will  come  here,  we  will  do  so 
and  so."  We  could  not  prosecute  the  contractor,  but  sent  back  the  person  who 
had  sold  out  all  his  little  possessions  and  become  separated  from  the  land  of  his 
birth,  and  the  guilty  man  escaped.  In  order  to  rectify  that  I  suggested  that  the 
law  be  amended  by  inserting  one  or  two  words  which  I  thought  would  cover  the 
difficulty.  Some  twenty  suggestions  were  made.  1  will  show  you  one  which  I 
think  is  most  important.  The  amendment  I  suggested  to  section  1  of  the  act  of 
188.)  was  by  adding  thereto,  after  the  words  **  United  States,  the  Territories,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,"  on  the  seventh  line  and  wherever  else  it  may  be  neces- 
sary, the  words  **  or  by  undertaking  or  promise  of  employment  upon  arrival  in  the 
United  States,  or  under  any  contract."  etc.,  expressed  or  implied.  That  made 
the  party  guilty  who,  by  any  offer  to  the  foreigner,  induced  his  Immig^ration  into  the 
United  States.  Of  course  it  was  not  necassary  to  have  the  contract  made  abroad, 
but  if  he  was  induced  to  leave  home  upon  a  promise  to  make  a  contract  on  his 
arrival  it  would  be  sufficient  to  procure  conviction,  and  I  think  that  would  go  far 
toward  breaking  up  this  induced  immigration  by  persons  who  desire  to  employ 
workmen  to  take  the  place  of  American  labor. 

Q.  If  you  deported  the  immigrant,  would  you  have  lost  your  witness? — A.  We 
would  not  deport  that  person,  but  we  deporte.l  the  immigrant  before  because  we 
knew  it  was  useless  to  hold  him  to  convict  the  principal.  We  sent  the  immigrant 
back,  but  could  do  nothing  with  the  party  who  made  the  contract.  Here,  if  he 
testifies  that  this  party  induced  him  to  come  over  by  letter  or  otherwise  (fre- 
quently they  have  the  letter  inducing  them  to  come  over),  we  would  hold  that 
party  as  a  witness,  because  he  would  be  of  service  then,  but  would  not  be  of 
service  unless  the  law  was  changed. 

Q.  Was  there  not  an  act  passed  in  the  last  Congress  amending  the  immigration 
laws  which  failed  because  Mr.  Cleveland  did  not  sign  it?— A.  That  was  what  was 
called  the  "educational  bill." 

Q.  Did  it  provide  an  educational  test  affecting  immigration? — A.  Yes;  and  it 
has  been  pendmg  since  in  the  present  Congress. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  in  regard  to  that?— A.  I  have  not  seen  the  bill  as  it  is 
now  presented,  but  my  views  on  the  educational  test  are  fully  set  forth  in  the 
report  of  the  Immigration  Investigating  Committee.  We  reported  on  the  educa- 
tional test.  If  you  desire  to  get  the  most  efficient  mode  of  restricting  immigration, 
I  would  take  the  educational  bill  with  some  amendments,  but  if  you  desire  to  get 
a  class  of  immigrants  here  who  would  be  most  beneficial  to  our  country  I  think 
the  educational  bill  does  not  reach  it.  My  idea  of  immigration  is  this:  We  have, 
in  my  mind,  the  most  skillful  and  the  best  laboi*ing  class  in  the  world.  I  think 
American  workingmen  are  superior  to  others.  It  may  be  in  some  of  the  finer  arts, 
where  it  takes  long  years  to  ac()uire  the  skill  that  is  required,  it  is  not  so,  but  for 
the  production  of  work,  with  our  improved  machinery,  we  can  beat  the  world. 
We  are  also  an  educated  people.  We  find  that  Americans  are  performing  higher 
classes  of  labor.  We  want  our  sons  to  become  our  clerks,  accountants,  and  busi- 
ness men  and  find  employment  in  the  higher  walks  and  occupations.  We  must 
necessarily  have  a  certain  other  class  to  do  our  manual  work— not  menial  exactly, 
but  work  which  is  honorable  but  at  the  same  time  of  a  lower  order,  which  requires 
no  skill  or  education  at  all.  We  want  laborers  upon  our  roads,  upon  our  railroads, 
to  clean  our  sewers  and  streets,  and  everything  of  that  kind,  and  when  you  look 
around  I  think  you  will  find  that  Americans  are  getting  beyond  that.  I  think  the 
importation  of  good,  able-bodied  workmen  into  the  United  States  has  tended  to 
elevate  our  own  people.  A  young  able-bodied  man  who  comes  from  a  foreign 
land  to  settle  here,  with  energy  and  willingness  to  work,  is  an  acquisition  to  the 
country,  and  while  we  do  not  want  him  to  occupy  the  positions  which  education 
would  enable  him  to  occupy,  we  want  him  to  occupy  tne  positions  where  it  does 
not  much  matter  whether  he  knows  his  A  B  C*s  or  the  single  rule  of  three  or  any- 
thing else;  but  as  a  rule,  with  few  exceptions,  I  think  you  will  find  that  even  the 
steerage  passengers  coming  over  here  are  as  well  and  better  educated,  as  a  class, 
than  the  Americans.  Take  the  Swiss,  German,  Swede,  Norwegian,  Englishman, 
and  Irishman,  and  the  percentage  of  those  unable  to  read  and  write  is  much  lees 
than  the  United  States  census  gives  as  the  percentage  in  the  United  States.  It 
will  astonish  you,  but  such  is  the  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  go  into  the 
southern  countries  of  Eurox)e,  you  will  find  that  education  has  been  woefully  neg- 
lected. From  the  last  report  I  made,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1897, 
page  6, 1  state  that — 

*  *  Under  the  present  laws  ability  to  read  and  write  is  not  essential  to  the  admission 
of  the  immigrant,  and  the  question  of  illiteracy  has  only  been  taken  up  for  statis- 
tical purposes. 


IMMIGRATION. 


* 'The  educational  attainments  of  the  immigrants  who  came  during  this  fiscal 
year  show  a  marked  improvement'  over  those  who  came  in  1895-96.  For  instance, 
the  percentage  of  illiteracy  was  in  those  who  came  from — 
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By  the  United  States  census  of  1890  the  illiteracy  of  the  whole  United  States 
was  0. 13  H  per  cent.  As  I  say  in  my  reports,  illiteracy  and  nndesirability  of  immi- 
grants seem  to  go  hand,  in  hand  because  we  find  that  while  the  people  of  the  north 
of  Italy  are  good  people  and  desirable  immigrants  those  coming  from  Naples. 
from  Palermo  and  Messina  (all  of  whom  ship  from  Naples)  are  objectionable,  as 
a  rale.  Undesirable  immigration  comes  from  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  these 
countries  the  greatest  illiteracy  prevails.  Below  a  line  drawn,  say,  south  of 
France,  running  through  the  Pyrenees,  which  would  leave  Spain  and  Portugal 
south,  thencj  to  Naples,  thence  northward  toward  Vienna,  thence  toward  St. 
Petersburg,  illiteracy  is  dense. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  refer  to  the  immigrants  coming  into  this 
cotmtry?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Portugal  is  0.7769  per  cent  illiterate.  Of  the  southern  countries  Italv  will  come 
next.  Italy  is  0. 5459  per  cent.  Austria-Hungary  is  di  vlded  up  into  several  provinces, 
and  there  we  get  the  Poles  and  Slavs.  Take  Hungary,  it  is  0.4651,  and  Gallacia  is 
0.6037.  Russia  is  about  the  next.  Russia  proper  is  0. 4 1 1 4.  I  say  that  south  of  a  line 
between  France  and  Spain  and  running  a  little  north  into  Hungary  and  Poland 
the  education  of  Europe  seems  to  be  very  much  neglected,  while  in  the  northern 
portion  the  educational  facilities  are  far  superior  to  those  in  our  own  country, 
where  the  percentage  of  educated  people  is  very  much  less.  We  have  0.1343  per 
cent  of  illiteracy.  It  is  hardly  generous  to  treat  the  comparison  in  that  way,  for 
this  reason:  The  census  gives  the  percentage  looking  at  the  educated  and  unedu- 
cated of  the  whole  country;  but  here  we  have  only  investigated  the  educational 
qualifications  of  the  steerage  passengers;  and  we  find  that  education  in  Europe  is 
carried  to  much  greater  extent  than  it  is  really  in  America.  I  suppose  in  our 
cotmtry  the  negro  nopulalion  would  add  very  much  to  the  illiteracy  and  "peTcen- 
tage.  Taking  our  New  England  States  as  an  example,  and  although  I  have  had 
no  occasion  to  look  into  that,  I  imagine  that  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  there  is 
as  low  as  in  any  portion  of  Europe;  and  for  that  reason,  I  dare  say,  you  could 
draw  a  line  in  the  United  States  in  the  same  way  between  the  northern  and 
southern  portions.  There  is  a  highly  educated  class  in  the  South,  but  they  have 
at  the  same  time  the  most  ignorant  negro  class. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  the  effect  of  these  ocean  steamship  companies 
bringing  immigrants  here  good  or  bad?-— A.  Well,  the  ocean  steamsnip  lines  are 
only  the  means  of  transportation.  If  you  will  read  carefully  the  act  or  1893,  you 
will  find  that  it  does  not  add  another  class  to  the  excluded  people,  but  is  an  admin- 
istrative act  and  is  directed  to  secure  a  proi)er  examination  oif  immigrants  before 
embarkation.  It  has  led  to  a  very  great  restriction  of  immigration,  as  my  reports 
will  show  throughout.  Steamship  lines  have  agents  throughout  the  whole  of 
Europe.  They  are  located  in  almost  every  little  town,  and  are  more  numerous  in 
places  from  which  immigration  comes.  They  had  a  system  by  which  they  gave  a 
commission  to  their  ag^ents  for  every  ticket  sold,  so  that  their  agents  were  inter- 
ested in  selling  as  many  tickets  as  possible,  totally  regardless  of  the  character  of 
people  that  bought  them.  The  result  was  an  indiscriminate  flow  of  all  classes  to 
the  United  States,  and  largely  of  the  most  undesirable  classes.  There  were 
*•  padrones/*  Italian  bankers,  and  so  on,  who  were  largely  interested  in  bringing 
these  people  over,  and  they  were  probably  associated  with,  and  maybe  were, 
steamship  agents. .  I  know  Italian  ban  kers  in  New  York  who  are  really  *  *  padrones, " 
who  furnish  money  to  immigrants  in  Italy.  I  went  over  there  to  look  into  it 
myself.  The  agent  abroad  would  approach  a  man  and  say:  **  Would  you  like  to 
go  to  America?"  and  he  would  say:  **  Yes;  but  I  have  no  money."  **  Well,  if  I  gpve 
you  a  ticket,  will  you  work  for  me  for  wages  in  America."  and  so  on.  The  conse- 
quence was  he  made  that  agreement,  and  when  he  arrived  in  New  York  he  became 
body  and  soul  the  slave  of  that  -  pa<lrone."  The  Italians  are  a  quiet,  peaceable, 
eenial,  hard*  working  race.  They  work  on  little  lots  of  land.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly good  cultivators  of  the  soil.'  They  are  the  best  masons,  I  suppose,  you  can 
find  anywhere,  and  always  ready  and  willing  to  work;  but  when  they  arrive,  say 
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in  New  York,  and  go  to  their  banker  to  whom  they  belong,  he  pnts  them  in  gangs 
and  sells  their  labor  out  to  corporations,  railrdad  corx>orations,  or  various  employ- 
ments, and  he  sends  with  them  what  is  called  a  **  loss."  Take  500  or  1,000  men, 
contracted  to  go  out  to  some  of  your  States  to  work  on  a  railroad.  They  arrive 
there  under  the  charge  of  this  boss,  they  speak  no  English,  and  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  anybody  but  that  boss.  The  boss  will  buy  §100  worth  of  lumber,  wiU 
rig  up  a  shanty,  and  will  charge  those  Italians  each  $1  a  month  for  sleeping  bunks. 
If  he  lodges  some  500  in  that  shanty,  it  is  paying  him  $500  a  month.  He  has  the 
supplying  of  all  they  eat  and  wear.  When  pay  day  comes  the  boss  receives  tlie 
wages,  aod  he  accounts  to  the  ''padrone,"  and  the  poor  Italian  finds  himself  a 
debtor  and  slave  for  years  under  that  system,  and  it  is  the  slavery  which  I,  under 
the  directions  of  the  Administration,  tried  to  eradicate.  I  think  the  success  \vith 
which  we  have  met  must  be  admitted.  The  '*padrones 'lately  call  themselves 
bankers.  They  say  they  have  got  enongh  Italians  in  this  country  now.  and  that 
they  do  not  want  any  more.  Ihe  last  case  I  investigated,  1  think,  was  in  Bruns- 
wick, Qa.,  in  connection  with  the  building  of  sewers  or  something  else.  You  will 
find  a  report  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Immigration  Investigating  Committee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  that  system  now  broken  up? — A.  Yes,  sir;  you  niay 
say  it  is  pretty  well  broken  up;  but  I  will  tell  you  where  it  has  broken  out  afresh, 
and  it  will  need  a  verv  great  surgical  opei*at;on  to  cut  it  out.  It  is  among  the 
Assyrians,  Arabs,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Armenians  coming  into  this  country.  They 
are  all  under  the  bosses  that  I  spoke  of  in  relation  to  the  Italian  immigrants,  and 
they  are  brought  here  generally  to  peddle  goods,  to  black  boots,  to  oe  sclssora 
grinders,  and  actual  b.ggars  on  the  streets.  These  men  will  import  and  pay  well 
to  get  a  woman  to  come  here  with  a  child  in  her  arms  to  shed  tears  on  the  streets 
and  solicit  alms,  which  she  gives  to  her  employer.  These  things  may  astonish 
you.  Forty  of  them  were  arrested  at  Ellis  Island  some  days  ago.  They  were 
going  down  to  one  of  the  Southern  States.  I  think  they  were  ticketed  for  New 
Orleans.  They  serve  their  master  for  so  much  a  day,  and  are  obliged  to  turn  in 
every  evening  what  they,  collect.  You  will  find  them  with  push-carts  in  the 
streets  of  New  York.  My  experience  is  that  they  have  an  idea  that  they  reauire 
$25  to  get  in.  They  arrive  at  Ellis  Island,  and  almost  every  one  of  them  will  have 
$25  in  American  gold,  and  the  mystery  is  where  they  get  it.  It  is  the  impression 
of  immigration  officials  that  the  gold  they  have  on  their  persons  at  the  time  they 
arrive  is  immediately  taken  from  them  and  shipped  back  to  the  country  from 
which  they  came,  to  be  returned  with  others.  That  money  goes  backward  and 
forward. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  percentage  of  this  class  of  ptM)ple  vou  are 
speaking  of  in  relation  to  the  whole  immigration  of  a  year?— A.  We  can  give  yon 
the  exact  figures. 

Q.  I  mean  the  class  owned  by  *'padrones."— A.  I  do  not  think  there  are  so 
many.  I  think  they  are  nearly  all  that  class  of  people  that  come  from  the  coun- 
tries I  named.    From  those  countries  it  is  almost  all  induced  immigration. 

Q.  Has  the  alien  contract- labor  law  really  partly  stopped  all  padroning?— A. 
That  is  not  due  so  much  to  the  alien  contract-labor  law  as  it  is  to  the  immigration 
law.    They  are  entirely  distinct,  but  both  operate  in  this  case. 

Q.  I  think  in  your  last  report  you  mention  the  fact  that  the  immigration  of  1896 
and  1897  had  been  smaller  than  it  had  been  from  1870,  and  in  the  returns  of  the 
steamship  companies  on  the  steerage  passenger  lists  returning  to  Europe  and  else- 
where, that  same  fiscal  year,  there  were  nearly  112,000.  Does  the  paoroning  sys- 
tem exist  among  those  people  who  were  returning?— A.  I  suppose  a  great  many 
thousands  went  back  to  visit  their  friends  in  Europe,  because  the  season  for  labor 
had  expired,  and  to  come  again  another  year.  It  is  cheaper  to  live  in  Europe  in 
their  own  homes  and  pay  tneir  passage  back  at  the  winter  rate,  than  it  is  to  live 
in  America  idle. 

Those  returning  over  the  steerage  may  be  bona  fide  residents  of  our  country. 
They  are  sons  who  live  in  the  West  and  have  their  parents  in  Europe.  They 
make  visits  to  their  parents,  and  probably  in  the  spring  bring  their  parents,  and 
sisters,  and  brothers  with  them.  A  great  many  have  gone  back  because  it  is  hard 
to  procure  labor,  because  of  hard  times,  in  the  United  States.  I  must  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  no  money  is  required  of  an  immigrant  to  land  in  Amer- 
ica—not a  cent.  A  man,  under  our  present  law,  who  is  able-bodied,  ready  and 
willing  to  work,  is  entitled  to  admission  whether  he  has  a  dollar  in  his  pocket  or 
not.  JNow,  that  is  lost  sight  of  for  the  reason  that  under  the  act  of  1893,  Mr. 
Chandler  and  myself  desired,  as  far  as  we  were  able,  to  ascertain,  only  for  statis- 
tical purpases,  how  much  money  immigrants  brought  into  the  United  States.  It 
was  not  a  sine  aua  non  as  to  their  landing,  and  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
we  would  ask  them  whether  they  had  as  much  as  $30,  and  if  they  had  $30  only, 
we  required  them  to  show  it,  not  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  have  any 
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money,  but  we  wanted  that  as  statistics  to  show  how  many  came  with  $30  or  less. 
Then  we  said  it  would  not  do  to  ask  them  how  much  money  they  had  over  $30, 
because  we  would  make  them  the  objects  of  designing  men,  and  probably  they 
would  be  robbed  or  deprived  of  their  funds  if  they  were  required  to  disclose  it 
upon  our  records.  Therefore,  we  said,  "Have  you  got  $30  or  less?"  and  if  they 
said  less,  we  said,  "How  much?"  If  thev  said  they  had  $30  or  more,  no  other 
question  was  ever  asked.    It  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  admission. 

Q.  In  the  decade  before  1894  the  average  of  the  immigration  into  America  was 
about  472,063,  and  the  average  in  1894  to  1897,  during  your  administration,  was  only 
279,000.  How  do  you  account  for  that  difference  of  nearly  50  per  cent? — ^A.  We 
can  not  claim  all  the  credit  of  the  decrease  in  immigration  for  the  act  of  1893, 
because  there  was  great  depression  throughout  this  country  and  it  was  not  as 
desirable  for  immigrants  to  come  to  America  as  it  had  been;  but.  fortunately,  we 
had  administered  this  law  so  rigidly  that  we  sent  back,  maybe,  three  or  four  per- 
sons to  every  little  hamlet  where  they  were  coming  from  before,  and  they  carried 
the  news  to  those  who  purposed  coming,  and  they  were  thus  deterred  from  comings 
and  that  restricted  immigration. 

Something  carried  me  away  from  what  I  was  ip^oing  to  tell  you  in  regard  to  the 
purchase  and  saJe  of  tickets  and  the  inspection  of  immigrants  abroad,  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act  of  1893.  I  said  that  these  steamships  had  their  agents  in  all  the 
▼ariouB  little  towns  and  places,  and  paid  a  commission  for  the  sale  of  tickets.  The 
act  of  1893  required  that  before  the  embarkation  of  any  immigrants  upon  any  ves- 
sel the  manifest  should  be  sworn  to  by  the  captain  of  the  vessel  before  the  consul 
of  the  United  States,  stating  that  he  had  no  (designating  the  prohibited  |class) 
aboard  his  ship;  then  the  surgeon  was  required  also  to  make  an  affidavit  that  there 
was  no  immigrant  aboard  that  ship  who  was  not  physically  able  to  work,  and 
that  there  were  no  diseases  aboard  that  ship  that  were  prohibited.  When  the 
steamship  companies  found  that  agents  throughout  the  country  had  sold  tickets 
and  the  immigrants  had  arrived  at  the  port  of  embarkation,  and  that  many  upon 
being  examined  were  not  allowed  to  go  aboard  the  ship,  they  immediately  gave 
instructions  to  all  their  agents,  who  became  the  best  mspectors  of  immigrants 
we  had.  These  agents  were  located  in  towns  and  villages,  and  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  bowing  and  coming  into  personal  contact  with  the  people  to  whom 
those  tickets  were  sold.  By  that  law,  wherever  a  ticket  was  sold,  the  man  selling 
it  had  to  have  exhibited  all  the  laws  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  immi- 
gration, showing  who  were  prohibited  and  who  were  not,  and  they  called  their 
attention  to  them.  The  steamship  companies  said:  *'  If  you  sell  a  ticket  to  a  man 
or  woman  who  is  rejected  at  the  point  of  embarkation  we  will  not  only  takeaway 
your  commission,  but  we  will  charge  you  with  the  expenses  of  returning  that 
immigrant  to  his  home."  So  that  the  very  ticket  seller  himself  became  one  of  the 
inspectors  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States.  That  was  the  first  inspection,  and 
I  found  it  the  best  inspection  of  all,  because  they  punished  their  ticket  agents  if 
they  sold  to  a  person  who  was  rejected  at  the  point  of  embarkation  or  when  he 
arrived  in  the  United  States. 

O.  Were  the  medical  inspector  and  agent  at  these  foreign  ports  of  embarkation 
under  the  employ  of  the  steamship  companies  or  the  Government?— A.  In  all  the 
foreign  countries  I  visited  they  have  a  health  officer,  who  is  a  Government 
employee,  and  he  makes  an  inspection.  We  have  also  our  consuls  at  every  point. 
The  shipmaster  and  surgeon,  though,  are  the  men  who  make  the  affidavit. 

Q.  He  is  a  medical  inspector,  then,  of  the  immigrant?— A.  Yes;  and  he  is  recjuired 
to  make  a  daily  report  of  the  condition  of  those  immigrants,  which  is  brought 
with  the  quarantine  guard  and  exhibited  to  the  immigrant  officials  at  the  time  of 
landing,  when  they  come  to  be  inspected  on  arrival. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  a  ship  at  quarantine,  at  New  York,  for  instance,  officers  of 
the  immigration  service  board  that  vessel,  with  the  health  and  customs  officers, 
and  they  examine  the  manifests.  They  examine  the  first  and  second  class  cabins. 
If  they  have  any  information  as  to  any  person  who  is  in  the  first  or  second  class 
cabins  that  they  are  either  contract  laborers  or  trying  to  evade  the  laws,  they 
inspect  those  two  cabins  especially.  We  generally  get  su  ch  information  from  labor 
organizations.  Diamond  cutters  and  glass  blowers  slip  in  in  the  second-claes 
cabins,  and  we  generally  get  onto  them.  If  any  x>ersons  are  found  in  there  whom 
we  want  to  examine  further,  we  direct  the  captain  of  the  vessel  to  send  them  with 
the  steerage  passengers  to  Ellis  Island.  Then  they  are  arranged  in  groups,  and  the 
manifest  that  has  been  made  in  Europe,  which  has  the  oath  of  the  captain  and  of 
ihe  surp^eon  of  the  vessel  and  certificate  of  our  consul  attached  to  it,  is  placed  on 
the  register's  desk,  and  these  men  are  grouped  according  to  the  lists.  When  the 
immigrant  appears  the  registry  clerk  has  exactly  what  is  stated  by  the  captain,  the 
company,  and  the  surgeon  in  regard  to  his  case,  an«i  the  immii<rant  has  to  answer 
all  tnos^  interrogatories,  and  the  clerk  goes  over  that  again  to  see  whether  there  is 
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any  variance  between  the  two  and  if,  to  all  appearances,  the  immigrant  is  entitled 
to  land  he  is  immediately  passed  by  that  re.i^istry  clerk,  and  he  goes  where  he 
pleases.  When  a  person  ap  lear-i  whom  the  registry  clerk  has  any  suspicion  of,  or 
who  does  not  show  sufficient  ability  to  work,  who  is  aged,  poor,  etc. ,  he  is  detained 
to  go  before  a  special  board  of  inquiry,  and  those  caseb  are  tried  just  as  you  would 
try  any  case  before  any  other  tribunal.  There  are  four  inspectors  detailed  for  that 
duty,  and  it  requires  the  vote  of  three  of  them  to  land  anybody.  In  the  meantime 
all  women  have  been  examined  by  a  matron  with  regard  to  possible  pregnancy, 
and  all  immigrants  are  especially  examined  by  a  surgeon  or  the  United  States 
Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  if  they  appear  weakly  or  diseased  they  are  put  in 
another  room  for  a  special  examination.  If  the  surgeon  certifies  that  a  man.  in 
his  opinion,  is  not  capable  of  earning  his  living  in  the  United  States  or  is  suffering 
from  diseiise,  mental  or  physical,  he  sends  his  certificate,  with  his  report,  to  the 
board  of  examiners.  He  is  rejected  by  the  board  and  deported.  They  mike  this 
examination.  They  send  for  witnesses.  If  a  woman  comes  over  and  says  her  hus- 
band is  in  this  country,  and  shows  no  money,  she  is  detained.  A  tele|;ram  is  sent 
to  where  she  says  her  husband  is,  and  unless  that  husband  reports,  in  all  proba- 
bility she  Is  sent  back.  Pregnant  unmarried  females  and  lewd  women  are  returned. 
In  the  same  way,  if  a  boy  comes  and  no  one  turns  up  to  take  care  of  him,  and  he 
is  not  otherwise  capable  of  landing,  he  is  sent  back. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Are  they  kept  at  the  expense  of  the  Gk>vemment?— A.  No, 
sir;  they  are  kept  at  the  expense  of  the  steamship  company.  The  law  is  that  they 
are  quasi  aboard  ship  until  they  have  been  examined  and  passed.  Ellis  Island 
and  the  immigration  station  are  for  the  accommodation  of  the  steamship  compa- 
nies. A  vessel  coming  into  New  York  with  a  thousand  immigrants  can  not  unload 
or  do  anything  until  she  gets  rid  of  those  immigrants,  and  they  are  sent  to  the 
island  and  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  steamship  companies  and  treated  exactly  as 
if  they  were  aboard  a  ship.  The  steamship  companies  have  their  agents  there, 
and  when  a  man  or  woman  is  detained  they  telegraph  and  brin^  the  case  to  the 
attention  of  the  immigrant's  friends  and  furnish  desired  information  to  this  board 
of  special  inspectors,  so  that  the  Government  is  not  at  any  expense  in  regard  to 
the  matter.  If  they  are  rejected  they  are  returned  to  the  country  from  which 
thev  came,  at  the  steamship  company's  expense,  and  for  that  reason  their  agents 
in  Elurope  are  exceedingly  particular  to  whom  they  sell  a  ticket,  because  the 
expense  which  has  been  incurred  by  reason  of  the  sale  of  that  ticket  is  deducted 
from  their  earnings. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  any  penalty  attached  to  the  steamship  com- 
panies for  bringing  this  undesirable  class  of  passengers? — A.  If  they  do  it  design- 
edly they  are  liable  to  quite  a  heavy  penalty.  You  will  find  that  in  the  act  of 
1891.    It  is  always  letter  to  go  to  the  law.    I  can  not  recollect  those  items. 

Q.  Are  there  many  cases  involving  steamship  companies  that  bring  immigrants 
under  the  contract-labor  law  that  go  into  court  now?— A.  No,  sir;  I  am  afraid  I 
am  responsible  lor  that.  When  I  went  to  California,  looking  into  the  Chinese 
question.  I  found  that  United  States  officers  there  had  pending  three  or  four 
thousand  habeas  corpus  cases  relating  to  the  Chinese.  A  Chinaman  Wt^nld,  as  a 
general  thing,  come  to  the  United  States  and  in  two  or  three  years  accumulate 
one,  two,  or  three  hundred  dollars,  which  was  a  fortune  to  him,  and  go  home. 
He  would  arrive,  and  immediately  he  would  be  detained.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
would  be  obtained  for  him.  straw  bond  would  be  given,  and  that  case  would  not 
be  heard  for  years.  The  Chinaman  would  go  back  in  the  interim,  and  tlie  result 
was  the  Government  had  to  pay  costs  and  was  out  an  enormous  amount  for 
habeas  corpus  proceedings.  What  was  called  the  '* Japanese  Case"  was  tried 
about  that  time,  I  think  in  1893,  by  the  Supreme  Court  or  the  United  States.  It 
rendered  a  decision  that  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  had  the  right, 
under  the  immi^ation  laws,  to  hear  and  determine  these  cases,  and  to  hold  these 
people,  and  the  immigrant  had  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  board 
of  inquiry  that  I  spoke  of.  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  That  practically  did 
away  with  the  right  of  courts  to  interfere,  and,  as  I  told  you.  we  are  sustained  by 
that  de::ision,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  when  these  cases  have  recently 
been  taken  before  the  courts  upon  writs  of  habeas  corpus  the  immigrant  has 
been  remanded  to  the  custody  of  the  immigration  officials,  and  a  like  decision  was 
made  in  Chinese  cases. 

Q.  When  your  board  in  New  York  decides  to  deport  an  immigrant,  has  the 
immigrant  the  right  to  api)eal? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(j.  Has  the  inspector  the  right  of  appeal  also? —A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  a  new  feature 
in  tha  t  law.  The  idea  was  that  many  persons  were  landed  there  through  sympathy 
or  for  reasons  of  humanity  when  thev  should  have  been  deported,  so  the  right  of 
appeal  was  given  the  insper>tor  as  well  as  the  immiorant 

Q.  What  was  the  percentage  of  deportations  there  under  your  administration 
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out  of  the  whole  number  arriving? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  ever  reached  over  1  per 
cent,  and  prior  to  my  administration  the  proportion  was  very  much  leas. 

Q.  Have  the  general  immigration  laws  as  amended  up  to  1897  and  the  alien  con- 
tract-labor law  practically  suppressed  the  padrone  and  alien  contract  systems?-- 
A.  I  think  they  have,  in  a  very  great  measure.  I  think,  with  few  exceptions, 
isolated  cases,  the  importation  of  contract  labor  has  been  suppressed;  but  there  is 
some  padroning  still  existing  in  the  case  of  the  importation  of  Armenians,  Assyr- 
ians, Turks,  and  Arabs.  You  can  find  bodies  of  Armenians  in  the  wire  works 
about  Chicago,  and  another  body  about  Lynn.  Mass.,  and  you  will  find  beggars 
and  others, scattered  throughout  the  United  States,  and  I  think  the  duty  of  the 
immigration  authorities  is  to  eradicate  this  condition. 

1  beard  of  a  case  the  other  day.  There  were  about  forty  of  them  and  the^r  got  sep- 
arated. The  authorities  got  their  story  separately  from  each  of  them,  and  it  gradu- 
ally leaked  out  that,  although  they  stated  they  were  going  to  New  York,  they  were 
obliged  to  state  that  a  certain  party,  naming  him,  had  induced  them  to  come  and 
had  furnished  them  with  money,  and  it  develoi)ed  that  they  were  going  to  a  cer- 
tain place  in  the  South  for  the  purpose  of  peddling  goods  to  be  iumished  by  this 
padrone. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  Is  that  the  padrone  system?— A.  The  features  of  it  are  the 
same  that  formerly  existed  with  regard  to  Italian  labor. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  crime  and  pauperism  are  decreasing 
amon^  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  while  it  is  on  the  increase  in 
America?— A.  Oh,  I  do  not  agree  with  that  at  all;  I  think  it  is  really  the  reverse. 
I  do  not  think  crime  and  pauperism  are  increasing  in  the  United  States;  certainly 
not  in  our  prosperous  times  now. 

Q.  I  have  seen  statistics  sustaining  that  view,  but  I  quote  from  memory  onl^. 
The  statement  was  made  that  both  crime  and  i)auperism  were  on  the  increase  in 
America. — A.  I  can  not  think  that  is  so.  I  think  the  statistics  must  be  wrong. 
Take  the  foreign  population-— the  Italian,  or  the  Jew— can  you  name  any  Jews  who 
are  paupers  in  any  almshouse  in  the  United  States?  Can  you  name  any  Italian? 
These  people  are  able-bodied  workmen  and  when  they  land  here  they  are  able  and 
willing  to  go  to  work.  We  admit  only  such  persons.  Such  a  man  is  of  value  to 
this  countxy  the  moment  he  lands.  He  has  not  cost  us  anything.  He  has  lived  in 
the  old  countrv.  He  Is  ready  now  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  labor,  and  he  does 
it  willingly.  If  the  next  dav  he  meets  with  an  accident,  he  has  no  place  under 
heaven  to  bo  to.  You  would  naturally  suppose  you  would  find  him  in  an  alms- 
house. When  you  consult  the  statistics  of  those  who  were  bom  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  look  for  them  in  the  almshouses,  you  really  do  not  find  them;  their  friends 
try  to  take  care  of  them.  In  the  statistics  which  come  from  our  eleemosynary 
institutions  you  will  find  the  so-called  foreign  inmates  are  of  foreign  parentage. 
They  are  naturalized  citizens  and  they  are  entitled  to^uch  care,  but  you  will  find 
very  few  who  were  bom  abroad  in  the  almshouses  here.  By  the  act  of  1892  a  head 
tax  of  a  dollar  was  levied — 50  cents  then,  now  a  do  lar— on  every  immigrant  com- 
ing into  the  United  States,  which  supports  the  Immigration  Bureau,  and  it  is  pro- 
vided that  that  monev  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  cost  of  the  administration  of  the  law  and  for  taking  care  of  such  immigrants 
as  fall  into  distress.  The  Immi^ation  Bureau  has  always,  for  a  period  of  one 
vear,  paid  the  expenses  of  every  immigrant  who  went  into  any  one  of  the  alms- 
nouses  of  the  United  States,  and  under  that  law  I  suppose  we  have  paid  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  care  of  those  who  were  overtaken 
by  sickness  or  accident.  I  know  of  no  immigrant  who  landed  in  the  United  States 
who  within  one  year  was  a  charge  upon  any  charitable  institution.  We  invited 
all  institutions  to  send  us  statistics. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar  )  Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  section  11  of  the  act 
of  March  3, 1891.  As  I  read  that  law.  if  the  transportation  company  or  the  cor- 
poration that  brought  this  immigrant  into  the  country  can  be  found,  it  shall  bear 
the  expense.  Is  that  the  understanding?— A.  Yes.  The  records  kept  by  the  immi- 
g^ration  authorities  are  kept  by  such  a  system  that  at  any  time  you  can  get  the 
record  of  any  immigrant  who  landed  in  the  United  States.  If  you  could  give  us 
the  name,  the  vessel,  and  the  date,  we  will  find  a  record  of  his  landing,  his  con- 
dition, and  where  he  went  to.  You  will  find  in  my  reports  that  I  sent  persons 
back  at  the  expense  of  the  steamship  companies,  or  paid  for  temporary  sickness 
or  disability  out  of  the  immigration  fund.  But  I  speak  of  those  going  to  the  alms- 
houses who,  having  been  landed,  met  with  an  accident  or  were  taken  temporarily 
sick  with  typhoid  or  scarlet  fever,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  The  steamship  com- 
panies can  not  be  held  responsible  for  them,  and  their  trouble  is  of  such  a  tem- 
porary nature  that  the  United  States  would  not  be  justified  in  sending  them  back. 
But  if  a  steampship  company  brings  a  person  here  who  is.  say,  half  gone  with 
consumption,  and  within  one  year  we  find  that  man  in  an  almshouse,  we  write  to 
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that  company  and  say,  on  such  and  such  a  day  we  will  send  you  such  and  such  a 
person  who  has  become  a  public  charge  from  such  and  such  a  cause,  from  which 
he  was  suffering  on  his  arrivaL  We  have  sent  many  insane  back  in  that  way. 
These  are  the  people  you  will  find  mentioned  in  our  reports. 

Q.  How  is  the  immigriint  head  money  expended?— A.  It  can  not.  under  the  law, 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  as  expressly  authorized  by  {section  1  of  the  act 
of  1882.  It  is  most  scrupulously  guarded  by  the  Treasury  officials.  That  fund  is 
turned  in  to  the  Treasury  and  you  have  to  draw  your  warrant  showing  the  pur- 
pose s  for  which  it  is  drawn.    Section  1  of  the  act  of  1882  provides  as  follows: 

*'  Thatthere  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  fifty  cents  for  each  and 
every  passenger  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  shall  come  by  steam  or  sail 
vessel  from  a  foreign  port  to  any  port  within  the  United  States.  The  snid  duty 
shall  be  i>aid  to  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  port  to  which  such  passenger  shall 
come,  or  if  there  be  no  collector  at  such  port,  then  to  the  collector  of  customs 
nearest  thereto,  by  the  master,  owner,  agent,  or  consignee  of  every  such  vessel 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  entry  thereof  into  such  port.  The  money  thus 
collected  shall  be  paid  into  the  l^nitea  States  Treasury  and  shall  constitute  a  fund 
to  be  called  the  immigrant  fund,  and  shall  be  used,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  defray  the  expense  of  regulating  immigration  under 
this  act,  and  for  the  care  of  immigrants  arriving  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
relief  of  such  as  are  in  distress,  and  for  the  general  purposes  and  expenses  of  car- 
rving  this  act  into  effect.  The  duty  imposetl  by  this  section  shall  be  a  lien  upon 
the  vessels  which  shall  bring  such  passengers  into  the  United  States,  and  shall  be 
a  debt  in  favor  of  the  United  States  against  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  vessel, 
and  the  pa>inent  of  such  duty  may  be  enforced  by  any  legal  or  e(iuitable  remedy: 
Provided,  That  no  greater  sum  shall  be  expended  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  at  any  port,  than  shall  have  been  collected  at  such  port.'* 

It  is  under  that  act  we  care  for  immigrants  in  charitable  institutions  for  the 
period  of  one  year  after  their  arrival. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Does  that  fund  accumulate  each  year  or  is  it  exhausted? — 
A.  Oh,  I  have  always  had,  during  my  administration,  and  I  think  there  is  now, 
$150,000,  or  $200,000,  or  $230,000  surplus,  and  not  one  of  the  immigrants  nor  the 
administration  of  the  law  has  ever  been  a  charge  on  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Has  it  been  used  properly  as  a  help  to  the  immigrant? — 
A.  Before  I  came  into  the  office  the  immigrant  fund  contributed  very  largely  to 
the  payment  of  the  construction  of  the  buildings  on  Ellis  Island.  Acts  of  Con- 
gress to  assist  the  immigrant  fund  were  passed,  one,  I  think,  for  $100,000  and 
another,  I  think,  for  $150,000;  and  it  was  stated  that  the  $100,000  appropriated 
was  to  be  repaid  from  the  immigrant  fund  in  four  annual  payments.  During  my 
administration  I  paid  that  $100,000,  and  had  an  accumulation,  in  round  numbers, 
of  about  $250,000  more,  aad  then  we  were  really  acting  against  ourselves,  because 
we  were  passing  laws  to  restrict  immigration,  thereby  curtailing  the  funds  we 
were  receiving.  On  the  1 4th  of  June  of  last  year  the  bui Idings  on  Ellis  Island  were 
burned  down,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  Congress  has  appropriated  money  for 
reconstructing  them  or  whether  this  surplus  will  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Did  the  Government  establishment  on  Ellis  Island  cost  about  $750,000  before 
it  was  burned?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  that  paid  out  of  the  head  tax?— A.  Nearly  all  o'f  it. 

(J.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  the  buildings  they  contemplate  erecting  now?— A. 
I  think  the  estimate  was  about  $1,800,000. 

(J.  Would  the  head  tax  have  to  be  increased  to  pay  for  these  buildings?— A.  I 
think  the  Government  has  appropriated  that  money  out  of  the  general  Treasury, 
and  not  made  it  a  charge  on  the  immigrant  fund,  but  the  immigrant  fund  will  be 
obliged,  probably,  to  put  up  the  surrounding  buildings.  There  is  a  hospital,  the 
main  building,  kitchens,  restaurants,  and  other  buildings. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Under  your  administration  did  many  criminals  come 
over?— A.  Very  few  that  we  knew  of.  We  would  have  to  ask  a  man  if  he  were  a 
criminal  or  not. 

Q.  Are  there  any  means  taken  to  detect  criminals?— A.  I  do  not  think  we  sent 
back  more  thai,  two  or  three  such  characters  each  year.  If  a  man  had  committed 
an  act  abroad  against  an  immigrant  who  was  at  present  in  America,  when  he  came 
over  that  man  would  be  right  at  the  door  to  see  that  he  should  be  sent  back  because 
he  had  done  certain  things  abroad. 

O.  It  is  generally  stated,  and  believed,  by  a  large  per  cent  of  our  people  who 
look  into  this  matter  abroad,  that  criminals  are  sent  to  this  country  as  well  as 
paupers. — A.  I  have  not  found  that  the  steamship  companies  do  anything  of  that 

Q.  Do  the  municipal  governments  send  thoui  through  the  a^^ents?— A.  There  is 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  about  the  steamship  companies,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  really  the  municipal  governmerts  that  send  them  and  pay  their  passage 
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to  the  steamship  companies.  The  steamship  company  is  bound  to  receive  and 
carry  them  unless  they  can  discover  that  they  are  not  proper  persons  to  be  landed 
in  the  United  States,  and  then  they  will  not  receive  them. 

Q.  Have  the  municipal  governments  abroad  connived  with  the  agents  for  the 
pnrpose  of  shipping  here  criminals  who  have  served  time? — A.  I  went  to  the  Pris- 
oners' Aid  Society  in  London,  and  they  did  not  know  who  I  was.  I  questioned 
them  with  regara  to  what  they  did  with  their  ticket-of-leave  men.  They  had  not 
gone  far  when  I  thought  I  was  not  acting  fairly,  and  I  told  them  who  I  was.  The 
official  stated  that  during  the  war  (we  passed  an  act  to  encourage  immigration  in 
1864,  when  we  wanted  men  over  here  they  did  send  us  all  their  ticket-of-leave 
men,  and  he  supposed  they  went  into  the  Army.  He  said  that  continued  until 
1893  and  that  his  jurisdiction  was  London  and  a  certain  territory.  He  assured 
me  that  when  the  act  of  1893  was  passed,  by  which,  as  he  supposed,  the  emigrant 
had  to  swear  that  he  had  never  been  convicted  of  crime,  their  society  had  voted 
that  it  would  never  send  any  more,  and  he  did  not  think  any  from  England  had 
gone. 

1  did  find  one  case  in  Switzerland,  and  it  was  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  the 
Swiss  minister.  There  was  an  habitual  drunkard  in  one  of  the  cantons  in  Swit- 
zerland. In  Switzerland  every  inhabitant  has  an  interest  in  the  property  of  the 
canton  in  which  he  lives.  They  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  in  order  to  do  so 
they  had  paid  him  his  interest  in  the  public  rights  and  with  the  money  purchased 
him  a  ticket  for  America.  He  came  over  here  and  we  captured  him  and  his  papers. 
We  immediately  brought  the  case  to  the  attention  of  the  Swiss  Government,  and 
it  apologized  and  said  it  should  not  occur  again.  That  man  was  not  a  criminal, 
but  merely  a  worthless  fellow  that  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of.  I  do  not  know  dur- 
ing my  administration  of  any  landing  of  criminals  upon  us  or  of  any  landing  of 
paupers,  except  aided  and  assisted  Jews. 

Q.  Can  you  show  the  proportion  of  crime  committed  in  this  country  by  foreign- 
ers and  Americans?— A.  no;  1  can  not. 

Q.  Are  there  statistics  that  define  it  fully?— A.  I  have  heard  of  such  statistics. 
I  think  you  will  find  them  in  the  State  reports.  As  I  told  you,  they  are  generally 
persons  of  foreign  parentage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  you  know  whether  Russian  Jews  are  still  coming  in 
this  country  through  the  Baron  Hirsch  fund?— A.  Yes;  I  went  over  there  to  make 
an  investigation  in  regard  to  that.  I  have  letters  from  Baron  Hirsch.  I  think 
you  will  find  one  of  his  letters  published  in  my  reports.  I  went  to  Hamburg  and 
found  one  of  the  directors  of  the  company.  It  is  an  incorporated  company,  limited. 
I  ascertained  that  the  company's  capital  was,  I  think,  £2,000,000  ($10,000,000). 
Of  that  I  think  Baron  Hirsch  contributed  about  S0,999,000  and  gave  a  small  interest 
to  five  men  in  whom  he  had  c  )nfidence  and  made  them  directors.  At  Hamburg  I 
met  one  of  them.  He  agreed  to  have  the  other  lour  directors  meet  me  in  Paris  at 
Baron  Hirsch *s  house,  and  I  wont  there  and  found  the  directors  there,  but  Baron 
Hirsch  was  away.  He  was  in  Austria  shooting.  When  I  came  home  I  received  a 
letter  from  him.  I  also  got  all  the  notifications  and  warnings  which  they  gave  to 
the  Jews  with  regard  to  cominj?  to  America. 

The  letter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stump  as  having  been  received  by  him  from  Baron 
Hirsch  follows: 

"  [Tele^apb  addresH,  Abrahirsh,  Paris.] 

**  Jewish  Colonization  Association,  2  Elysee  Street, 

••Part J?,  October  15, 189 J^, 
**The  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  New  York, 

*'Dear  Sir:  On  learning  that  you  came  to  pay  me  a  visit  in  Paris  at  the  time 
of  your  recent  voyage,  I  sincerely  regret  to  have  miased  an  incerview,  which 
would  have  procured  me  the  honor  of  making  your  acquaintance  and  would  have 
furnished  me  the  occasion  of  explaining  to  you  personally  my  ideas  on  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  Jews  of  Russia  better  than  I  can  do  it  to-day  in  writing.  It  would 
have  been  easy  for  me  to  reassure  you  on  the  question  of  their  emigration  to  the 
CJnited  States.  Far  from  favoring  this  emigration,  I  have  busied  myself  since  a 
few  years  to  turn  it  toward  the  Argentine  Republic,  where,  tis  you  Know,  with- 
out doubt,  the  work  of  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association  has  already  lounded 
several  colonies  and  is  now  preparing  others.  In  fact,  in  consulting  the  latest 
statistics,  you  can  not  fail  to  notice  that  to-day  the  greater  part  of  tne  Jews  in 
search  of  a  new  fatherland  (country)  turn  their  looks  toward  Argentma,  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association.  Therefore.  I  am  convinced 
that  in  a  few  years  the  United  States  will  perceive  how  mightily  our  action  will 
have  contributed  in  turning  from  them  the  flood  of  emigration  of  which  they  are 
so  apprehensive. 
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**I  should  add  that  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association  not  only  does  not  con- 
tribute in  directing  the  emigration  toward  the  United  States,  but  to  my  knowl- 
edge there  does  not  exist  a  single  society  whooe  aim  wonld  be  to  push  our  core- 
ligionists to  establish  themselves  in  your  county  by  helping  them  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. Nobody  could  possibly  hinder  a  certain  number  of  isolated  ones  from 
going  to  North  America  of  their  own  impulsion  and  at  their  own  expense  and 
risk.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  class  of  emigration  will  become 
more  and  more  scarce  when  we  will  have  succeeded  in  creating  a  stream  of  colo- 
nization toward  the  countries  of  South  America. 

"I  would  have  liked,  dear  sir,  to  have  given  you  all  these  explanations  with 
more  details,  but  as  this  pleasure  has  been  denied  me  I  hope  that  the  declarations 
preceding  are  sufficient  to  enlighten  you  as  to  our  intentions  and  to  dissipate  the 
apprehensions  which  vou  might  otherwise  have  conceived. 

''Accept,  dear  sir,  the  expression  of  my  most  distinguished  feelings. 

"M.  De  Hirsch." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  any  of  these  colonies  go  into  New  Jersey?— A.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  that  New  Jersey  colony  was  from  Baron  Hirsch. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  the  colony  now?— A.  I  do  not. 
I  think  they  came  to  grief.  I  have  had  during  my  administration  the  rabbis  and 
others  beg  that  we  return  these  Jews,  saying  they  were  unable  to  take  care  of  so 
many  and  that  they  ought  tn  be  returned.  They  have  done  so  in  New  York  and 
in  other  cities.  The  Jew  will  take  care  of  one  of  his  race  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability,  but  they  came  so  thick  and  fast  they  could  not  do  any  more  and  wanted 
us  to  keep  them  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  they  come  largely  from  Russia?— A.  They  came  from 
Russia.  Thev  came  from  a  place  called  Libeau.  Principally  Russian  Jews  come 
from  there.  They  came  also  from  the  frontiers  of  Prussian  Russia;  but.  to  the 
credit  of  the  Hamburg  and  Lloyd  people,  they  have  instituted,  and  I  think  they 
have  got  an  enactment  of  legislation  m  Germany,  a  law  which  prevents  any  per- 
son from  entering  Germany  from  Russia.  This  was  directed  principally  against 
the  Jews,  with  the  view  of  preventing  them  from  embarking  for  America,  unless 
at  the  frontier  they  showed  tney  were  desirable  people  to  come  here  and  would  not 
come  within  the  prohibition  of  the  law.  That  was  done  by  force  of  the  act  of 
1893,  because  when  these  people  arrived,  we  will  say,  at  Hamburg,  or  at  Bremen, 
and  were  rejected,  they  became  paupers  upon  those  cities  at  once,  so  the  German 
Government  toolc  the  precaution  to  institute  an  inspection  on  the  borders  of  their 
country  to  prevent  these  Jews  from  crossing  their  frontier,  ostensibly  to  go  to  the 
Unitea  States.  All  those  things  combined  tended  very  greatly  to  restrict  immi- 
^ation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  the  action  of  the  Italian  Government  under 
Rudini  make  any  difference  whatever  in  the  restriction  of  immigration  from 
Italy? — A.  The  Italian  Government  is  perfectly  willing,  both  Premiers  Orispi  and 
Rudini  told  me,  that  their  subjects  should  come  to  the  United  States.  They  think 
an  Italian  will  never  expatriate.  They  go  to  America  and  ma'^e  monev  and 
return.  If  they  do  not  return  one  year  they  return  the  next.  What  the  Italian 
makes  here  he  '^nds  home;  and  I  have  had  pointed  out  to  me  little  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  Italy  where  there  are  improvements,  and  they  will  say,  *' Those  people 
have  been  in  America."  They  say  they  will  not  encourage  emigration  from  their 
country  to  this  country,  yet  they  are  not  inclined  to  restrain  those  to  whom  we 
have  no  objection,  and  will  take  advantage  of  what  there  is  for  their  people  here. 
So  many  Itelians  were  returned  as  likely  to  become  public  charges,  they  inquired 
what  we  meant  by  ''likely  to  become  a  public  charge,**  and  wanted  to  have 
explained  to  them  the  features  of  the  contract  labor  Jaw.  It  was  rather  impolitic 
for  us  to  write  a  definite  explanation  and  say  what  we  meant  by  becoming  a 
public  charge,  because  we  can  confine  or  enlarge  it  to  suit  almost  any  class  of 
people  we  desire  to  exclude.  Mr.  Carlisle  and  our  Secretary  of  State  said  that  I 
should  go  over  and  explain  it  to  the  Italian  Government  verbally ,*and  have  no 
correspondence.  I  was  sent,  and  I  reported  the  results  of  my  visit  when  I  came 
back.  The  report  was  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  sent  immediately  to 
the  House  and  Senate,  and  you  will  find  it  in  Senate  Document  No.  9,  reported  to 
the  Senate  December  3,  1896.  I  found  those  people  exceedingly  anxious— while 
they  would  not  do  anything  in  violation  of  our  law  and  would  do  anything  to  pre- 
vent undesirable  people  from  leaving  Italy,  still  they  were  rather  inclined  to  hold 
that  those  who  were  eligible  should  not  be  prevented  from  coming  across  the 
water. 

[Mr.  Stump's  report  and  the  action  taken  by  the  Italian  Government  is  given 
in  Senate  Document  No.  9,  second  session  Fifty-fourth  Consrress.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  oblige  the  commission  by  giving  it  a  list  of 
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docaments,  reports,  and  books  on  the  subject  of  immigration? — A.  I  will  try  to  do 
so.    There  are  not  many  of  them. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  While  we  were  on  that  question  of  the  head  money 
the  $100,000  voted  for  the  alien  contract-labor  law— do  you  really  think  that 
the  head  money  received,  and  that  amount  of  money  from  CouRress,  is  sufficient 
to  make  that  Bureau  of  the  Government  in  its  administration  efficient  enough  to 
carry  out  the  law?— A.  The  head  money  yields  a  surplus  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act  of  1882.  As  far  as  the  alien  contract- labor  laws  are  concerned, 
I  found  $100,000  amply  sufficient.  I  never  did  expend  the  whole  sum  in  any  one 
year  durinjg^  my  administration.    I  always  returned  money  into  the  Treasury. 

Q.  I  notice  in  the  conclusion  of  your  report  of  1897  that  you  say  it  seems  proper 
to  suggest  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  immigration  service  separate  and 
dist'nct  from  the  customs  administration.  Where  is  the  trouble  ?  Are  the  immi- 
gration servants  customs  servants  also  and  inspectors? 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  12^  1899. 
The  examination  of  Mr.  Stump  was  resumed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  convened  at  11  a.  m.,  January  12,  1899. 

Mr.  Stump.  A  question  was  asked  me  in  regard  to  customs,  which  would  prop- 
erly be  the  first  one  to  come  up.  Under  the  act  of  18J:i  the  collectors  of  customs 
of  a  port  were  directed  to  collect  the  head  tax,  and  the  officials  under  him  were 
placed  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  law  regarding  immigration.  Subse- 
quenUy  immigrant  inspectors  were  appointed  by  the  Secre'ary  of  the  Treasury. 
ArtideS  of  Regulations  of  Immigration,  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department,  says: 

**  Collectors  of  customs  on  the  Canadian  frontier  and  at  all  points  where  com- 
missioners of  immigration  are  not  employed  are  charged  within  their  respective 
districts  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  pertaining  to  immigration  and  all  impor- 
tation of  laborers  under  contract  or  agreement  to  perform  labor  in  the  United 
States.  They  will  employ  all  customs,  immigration,  and  other  officers  assigned  to 
them  for  duty  in  the  enforcement  of  the  immigration  acts;  and  all  such  officers 
are  hereby  designated  and  authorized  to  act  as  imm  grat  on  officers.'' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Were  they  to  be  both  cust;)m  house  and  immigration 
inspectors?— A.  Yes;  when  the  Immigration  Bureau  was  created  and  immigration 
officers  appointed  they  were  charged  solely  with  the  execution  of  that  duty,  and 
the  immigration  service  became  efficient.  What  I  allude  to  in  my  report  is  that 
while  the  immigration  fund  is  amply  sufficient  for  tl:e  compensation  of  all  immi- 
gration officera,  my  experience  had  been  that  where  customs  officers  were  charged 
with  the  duties  pertaiuing  to  customs  and  also  to  immigration  that  the  one 
or  the  other  would  be  neglected,  and  it  is  policy,  1  think,  to  have  them  entirely 
separate  in  order  that  there  should  be  more  efficient  duty  performed  by  each.  I 
do  not  think  either  should  be  charged  with  the  other  except  in  places  where  there 
is  very  little  customs  or  very  little  immigration. 

Q.  Were  the  immigration  officers  charged  with  looking  into  infractions  of  the 
law  of  customs  as  well  as  smuggling,  etc.?— A.  Oh,  yes;  the  immigration  officers 
were  also  directed,  wherever  they  saw  any  violation  of  the  customs  laws  of  the 
United  States,  to  make  arrests. 

Q.  It  is  ^ouT  opinion  that  they  should  be  entirely  separate?— A.  I  think  so;  as 
far  as  possible. 

Q.  Are  the  functions  of  the  immigration  officers  sufficient  to  take  all  their  time, 
instead  of  being  troubled  with  the  investigation  of  smuggling,  etc.,  on  the  bor- 
dere? — A.  Yes;  except  in  isolated  cases  where  there  is  very  little  to  be  done. 
Where  there  is  little  dutiable  goods  coming  and  very  few  immigrants,  I  would 
not  make  objection.  I  think  one  officer  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department 
should  be  sufficient  to  execute  both  duties  at  such  a  place. 

9-  Are  the  duties  of  a  United  States  inspector  of  immigration  in  Canada  simply 
to  inspect  immigran's  who  have  declare  i  their  intention  to  come  to  the  United 
States  and  who  nave  come  that  way?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  no  inspection  duties  over  the  general  Canadian  immigration?— A. 
None  at  all. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  on  the  whole  Canadian  frontier,  certainly  as  far  as  Winni* 
peg,  that  the  trades  unions  and  organized  labor  have  done  an  immense  amount  of 
work  through  their  own  officers  and  their  own  means  in  spying  out  foreigners  or 
Canadians  who  attempt  to  come  into  this  country  in  violation  of  the  law? — A.  As 
to  the  European  immigration  through  Canada,  by  an  arrangement  I  made  with 
the  ste^tmship  companies  land.ng  passeni^ers  at  Quebec,  which  permitted  a  Unites 
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States  officer  to  go  aboard  those  ships  there  and  make  th^  inspections  nnder  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  as  is  done  at  the  port  of  Boston  or  New  York,  you 
mnst  recollect  that  we  have  no  law  to  prevent  Canadians  coming  and  going  as 
they  see  proper.  For  instance,  take  Detroit  and  Port  Hnroii,  and  all  along  the 
IjUjos,  wherever  a  foreigner  presents  himself  he  is  obliged  to  exhibit  a  certificate 
that  he  has  been  examined  and  passed  at  Quebec,  which  is  provided  for  under 
this  agreement;  but  if  a  Canadian  is  coming  into  the  Unite  1  States  he  is  not  inter- 
rupted,  because  there  is  no  head  tax.  It  is  expressly  provided  by  law  that  there 
should  be  that  intercourse  between  these  countries  until  Congress  should  enact 
laws  to  meet  that  case.  I  will  show  you  that  act,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 
I  find  it  in  section  32  of  the  act  of  1884.  There  has  never  been  an  act  to  provide 
for  persons  coming  in  by  land  carriage,  neither  has  there  been  one  proviaing  for 
persons  coming  by  water,  from  contiguous  territory. 

Q.  Would  the  question  be  on  the  alien  contract-labor  law?— A.  That  is  all  there 
is  to  it.  Another  matter  that  has  occupied  the  attention  of  Congress,  both  by  my 
recommendations  and  more  especially  by  the  various  trades  unions,  is  this:  I  have 
been  to  Detroit,  and  while  on  ferryboats  between  Windsor  and  Detroit,  with  the 
committee,  of  which  Mr.  Owen  was  chairman  (see  Mr.  Owen's  report),  saw  how 
many  carpenters,  masons,  etc..  came  daily  with  dinner  buckets  from  Canada  into 
the  United  States  to  work.  That  is  a  sore  which  Congress  has  not  remedied.  I 
think  Mr.  Corliss  had  a  bill  two  years  aj?o,  as  had  Mr.  Mahany.  of  Buffalo,  on  this 
subject.  It  has  caused  much  friction  between  the  two  Governments  and,  I  think, 
entered  into  the  work  of  the  joint  commission  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  settling  immigration  and  other  matters. 

Q,  When  you  were  Commissioner  General  were  you  not  the  authority  in  the 
Treasury  Department  to  decide  whether  when  Canadians,  who  were  members  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union  and  of  a  local  union,  say  of  Ottawa  or 
Toronto,  came  to  Detroit  and  had  well-defined  notions  where  they  were  to  work 
in  the  Uniteil  States,  were  under  contract  for  labor  or  not?— A.  It  would  depend 
entirely  upon  whether  we  could  arrest  them.  We  would  certainly  examine  into 
the  matter,  and  if  no  contract  had  been  made  abroad  we  could  not  hold  them.  If 
they  were  induced  to  come  in  without  any  contract,  it  is  that  very  amendment 
that  I  spoke  of  the  other  day  as  being  necessary  for  us  to  hold  such  people.  We 
had,  at  Buffalo  especially,  an  inspector  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  anri  also  a  Mr. 
De  Barry  in  Buffalo,  and  they  were  very  efficionl  officers,  and  while  I  think  Mr. 
De  Barry  stretched  the  laws  considerably,  yet  we  never  interfered  with  him  if  he 
did  send  a  person  out.  Had  some  of  the^^  ca>es  been  brought  to  our  attention  by 
appeal  they  wou  d  have  been  decided  on  their  merits.  But  Mr.  De  Barry  sent  a 
good  many  out  when  I  did  not  think  the  law  justified  his  action. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effects  of  immigration  on 
the  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  in  this  country?— A.  I  suppose  immigra- 
tion in  some  branches  has  had  a  slight  effect.  My  view  in  regard  to  this  matter 
has  been  that  while  our  country  is  so  great  and  comparatively  sparsely  inhabited, 
when  you  compare  it  with  European  countrie.^.  there  is  a  constant  demand  for 
labor  and  it  is  seeking  new  fields  all  the  time.  In  that  way  immigration  has  no 
great  effect  on  the  prices  which  have  prevailed  heretofore.  Skilled  labor  coming 
into  this  country  tends  naturally  to  diminish,  but  owing  to  our  increasing  demands 
does  not  effect  prices  to  any  perceptible  degree. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  on 'unskilled  labor?— A.  I  think  the  demand  for  unskilled 
labor  is  so  great  that  it  will  not  have  any  effect  at  all.  The  only  trouble  is  the 
distribution  of  immigrants  when  they  come  here.  W  lien  they  arrive  they  get  into 
our  Extern  States  and  go  into  our  cities,  and  in  that  way  labor  here  is  congested, 
but  gradually  they  work  their  way  out  to  where  there  is  a  demand  for  them,  and 
we  find  that  while  there  is  no  great  demand  in  the  East,  there  is  a  great  demand 
in  the  West,  and,  like  water,  labor  will  seek  its  own  level.  If  our  country  were 
fully  settled,  of  course  every  addition  to  its  population  would  have  an  effect  on 
the  working  people,  but  it  will  not  have  an  effect  on  them  here  for  years  and  years 
to  come. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated,  and  generally  believed,  that  in  certain  congested  portions 
of  the  United  States  there  is  a  large  number  of  unemployed  people  seeking  employ- 
ment and  unable  to  find  it.  Does  not  this  large  mass  of  unskilled  labor,  brought 
into  this  country  by  immigration,  tend  to  swell  the  number  of  unemployed? — A. 
That  is  very  true  of  localities.  You  can  go  into  the  mines  of  Pennsvlvama  and  to 
a  few  other  portions  of  the  United  States  and  you  will  find  that  immigrants  are 
induced  to  come  by  letters  written  by  persons  who  have  employment  in  these 
various  localities,  and  you  will  find  that  when  these  immigrants  come  many  of 
them  will  be  unable  to  find  work  there.  In  that  way  those  places  have  become 
overcrowded.  As  I  sa.d  the  other  day,  a  bureau  for  distributing  immigrants  would 
be  a  vast  benefit  to  the  United  States. 
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Q.  As  yoa  proposed  having  on  Ellis  Island?— A.  I  only  mentioned  that  as  one 
place,  but  1  do  not  see  why  smaller  boreaos  conld  not  be  put  in  other  localities,  so 
as  to  distribate  these  immigrants. 

Q.  Can  yon  tell  the  commission  abont  what  proportion  the  number  of  skilled 
immigrants  in  this  country  bear  to  the  whole  number?— A.  I  am  hardly  capable 
of  answering  that  question.  You  know  I  am  an  agriculturist  and  lawyer,  and 
my  mind  has  never  been  directed  to  that.  When  I  came  into  public  life,  I  was 
assigned  to  this  immigration  question,  and  afterwards  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws  nnder  it.  When  yon  go  into  those  questions  of  labor  and  industries,  I  am  not 
a  competent  witness.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  the  Bureau  has  done,  it  has  given 
the  most  exact  data  with  regard  to  each  and  every  immigrant  who  has  come  into 
this  country.  You  will  find  in  the  reports  the  tables  which  furnish  this  informa- 
tion, and  it  will  enable  you  to  arrive  at  your  own  conclusions.  If  1  considered 
myself  an  expert  on  labor  and  industries,  I  would  gladly  give  you  my  opinions, 
but  they  are  not  worth  anything  except  as  mere  surmises,  in  the  first  tables  we 
pive  the  number  of  inunigrants  arriving  at  the  various  ports;  that  is,  the  total 
mimigration. 

Table  No.  2  shows  the  immigrants  arriving  in  the  United  States,  their  sex  and 
their  nationality,  and  those  debarred  and  returned  during  the  fiscal  year.  We 
next  give  the  age  of  immi^ants  and  number  of  illiterates  over  14  years  of  age,  by 
countries  of  origin,  arriving  during  each  fiscal  year.  We  next  give  a  table  of 
the  immigrants  over  20  years  of  age,  by  nationality,  bringing  $30  and  over.  In 
one  year  they  brought  over  $5,000,000,  and  probably  they  brought  $10,000,000  that 
we  could  not  ask  about,  being  over  $30  each. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  that  the  report  of  1896  and  1897?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  I  understood  from  a  speech  made  by  Senator  Gibson  on 
theimmigration  question,  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  that  he  estimated  that  they 
brought  about  $800  per  capita.— A.  1  have  always  estimated  that  they  brought  four 
or  five  times  more  than  what  was  actually  ascertained  from  examination. 

Q.  Is  there  any  data  from  which  you  could  get  those  facts?— A.  No,  sir;  only 
what  you  see. 

Q.  Do  you  think  $800  per  capita  is  an  overestimate?- A.  This  statement  is  made 
on  page  4  of  that  report: 

*'The  fact  disclosed  by  the  table  on  this  subject  is  that  the  immigrants  during 
this  fiscal  year  brought  with  them  and  exhibited  $3,541,241.  How  much  more 
these  immigrants  brought  can  not  be  stated.  From  experience  it  can  be  safely 
estimated  that  the  money  brought  into  this  country  by  these  immigrants  is  very 
much  greater  than  the  figures  herein  given." 

Table  No.  5  gives  the  arrivals,  by  nationalities,  during  the  fiscal  year,  with  rela- 
tion to  those  who  have  not  been  in  the  United  States  before,  going  to  join  families, 
etc.  Table  6  shows  the  increase  and  decrease  each  year.  Table  7  gives  the  nativity 
of  alien  steerage  passengers  landed  at  the  ports  of  the  United  iStutes  in  that  year. 
It  tells  whence  they  came,  nativity,  and  gives  the  States  to  which  they  went. 

Table  8  gives  the  nativity  and  occupation  of  alien  steerage  passengers  landed  at 
the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  in  Table  9  you  will  find  the  number  of  actors, 
artists,  clergymen,  editors,  engravers,  lawyers,  and  everything,  and  the  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor.  That  is  exact.  The  last  thing  I  did  was  to  have  a  table  prepared 
which  i^ives  the  destinations  and  occupations  of  alien  steerage  passengers  landed 
at  the  port  of  New  York,  so  we  can  see  how  many  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers 
went  into  each  State  and  the  occupation  of  each  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Bir.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Do  your  tables  give  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  among 
the  immigrants  that  reach  this  country?— A.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  we  were  able  to  get 
it  We  had  no  law  authorizing  us  to  examine  in  regard  to  that,  because  it  does  not 
matter  at  the  present  time  whether  they  can  read  and  write— it  is  not  essential  to 
their  admissibility;  but,  in  view  of  legislation  in  Congress,  we  had  instructed  our 
registers  to  ask  every  one  of  them  whether  they  could  read  and  write  and  we  took 
their  answers  down,  and  that  is  the  table  I  presented  to  you. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.Shulteis  says  that  if  this  commission  would  probe 
into  the  question  of  immigrants  escaping  the  head  tax  by  coming  in  from  the  Can- 
adian border,  they  could  suggest  legislation  that  would  result  in  reimbursing  the 
Qoverzmient  for  the  entire  expense  of  the  commission.  What  is  your  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service  in  that  particular?  Could  anything  be  sug- 
gested by  the  commission  to  remedy  the  trouble?— A.  I  will  explain  how  that  agree- 
ment was  entered  into.  I  was  directed  by  the  Secretary  to  go  there  and  see  what 
inspection  of  immigrants  could  be  inaugurated  throughout  our  border  line.  That 
line  is  nearly  4,000  miles  long.  I  had  authority  to  see  all  customs  offlcei-s  at  the 
various  ports  of  entry  along  that  line  as  immigration  officials.  Before  I  left  here 
I  suggested  to  the  Secretary  that  if  I  could  make  an  arrangement  with  the  Cana- 
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dian  goTomment  by  which  at  the  seaboard,  the  port  of  entry  of  all  European  immi- 
grants, I  conld  have  an  investigation,  that  it  would  obviate  the  expense  and  the 
necessity  of  establishing  this  border  line.  I  visited  Ottawa  and  communicated 
with  the  government  and  the  government  was  inclined  to  grant  it,  but  the  ne ws- 

Sapers  got  hold  of  it  and  there  was  great  excitement  in  Canada  in  regard  to  Cana- 
ian  ofiacials  permitting  United  States  officials  to  exercise  their  functions  within 
their  territory,  whereupon  the  Canadian  government  retired  from  the  arrangement. 
I  then  made  an  arrangement  with  the  transportation  companies  themselves;  that 
is,  I  found  four  or  five  trans-Atlantic  lines  bringing  immigrants  into  Canada  and 
I  found  only  two  railroads,  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Canadian  Pacific,  conveying 
these  immigrants  west.  You  will  find  it  on  page  17  of  the  report  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  80, 1894.  The  steamship  lines  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  the  busi- 
ness of  bringing  the  immigrants  by  way  of  Canada  into  the  United  States  and  to 
give  us  every  facility  for  inspection.    They  were  not  inclined  to  pay  any  head  tax. 

There  was  no  law  for  us  to  compel  tbem  to  pay  a  head  tax.  If  they  could  bring 
immigrants  into  Canada,  and  in  tnat  way  into  the  United  States,  without  paying 
any  tax,  the  steamship  lines  running  into  New  York  might  just  as  well  close  their 
business.  I  told  them  I  would  discontinue  negotiations  unless  they  paid  the  head 
tax,  and  finally  they  agreed  to  it.  I  fear  Mr.  Shulteis  is  not  an  authority  on  this 
subject  at  least,  and  that  the  Commissioners  will  be  without  pay  if  they  depend 
upon  getting  it  from  this  source.  They  agreed,  as  you  will  see,  to  allow  our 
inspectors  to  go  aboard  their  ships  and  inspect  in  the  same  way  they  do  at  the 
ports  of  the  United  States.  Those  destined  for  the  United  States  were  examined 
by  us.  When  immigrants  were  not  eligible  to  enter  the  United  States  they  were 
not  i)ermitted  to  enter.  In  order  to  prevent  their  entering  after  we  had  rejected 
them,  we  required  our  authorities  to  give  each  one  a  certificate,  showing  to  what 
place  he  was  destined,  the  description  of  the  person,  and  that  he  had  been  exam- 
ined. He  was  required  to  present  that  certificate  to  the  customs  or  inmiigration 
officials  when  he  entered  the  United  States,  and  it  entitled  him  to  land.  The  rail- 
roads entered  into  a  compact  that  they  would  transport  no  one  destined  for  the 
United  States  without  that  certificate.  If  that  law  is  properly  administered — and 
it  was  during  my  administration— I  do  not  see  how  thev  could  get  in.  Subse- 
quently I  ascertained  that  persons  would  come,  ostensibly  for  Canada,  and  they 
would  stay  maybe  a  month  or  two  in  Canada,  and  then  come  to  the  United  States. 
Whereupon  I  instructed  our  officials  to  enter  into  a  new  contract  with  the  steam- 
ship companies  providing  that  they  would  pay  the  head  tax  on  all  those  persona 
who  entered  the  United  States  so  many  months  after  their  arrival,  and  they  paid 
it  In  that  way  every  business  safeguard  was  thrown  around  it  while  I  was  in 
office,  and,  I  believe,  still  continues.  You  will  find  that  agreement  in  my  report; 
and  the  supplemental  one  follows,  I  suppose,  a  year  or  two  afterwards. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Who  reallv  pays  the  head  tax,  the  steamship  company 
or  the  immigrant?— A.  It  is  very  much  like  the  question  who  pays  the  tariff  duty. 
One  says  the  consumer  pays  it,  and  the  other  says  the  importer  pays  it.  The 
steamship  companies  add  it  to  the  passage  money.  It  is  not  only  the  immiffrant 
who  pays  that  head  tax,  but  every  alien  coming  into  the  United  States.  If  he 
comes  for  pleasure,  or  comes  a  dozen  times  a  year  on  business,  he  pays  it  every 
time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Does  he  pay  it  to  the  steamship  company  or  to  the  Govern- 
ment?—A.  He  pays  it  to  the  collector  of  the  port.  For  instance,  here  is  the  tourist 
visiting  the  United  States  for  pleasure;  he  is  manifested  on  the  steamship  com- 
pany's manifest  as  Mr.  Jones,  of  England.  Being  an  alien,  the  collector  of  the  port 
collects  the  tax  from  the  steamship  company,  and  it  goes  into  the  immigration 
funds,  the  same  as  a  head  tax  from  an  immigrant. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  collect  directly  from  the  immigrant  or  from 
the  steamship  company?  Do  not  the  steamship  companies  pay  this  head  tax?— A. 
Oh,  yes;  but  the  bill  presented  to  the  steamship  company  is  presented  by  the  col- 
lector of  the  port.  In  New  York  we  found  that  that  business  was  better  attended 
to  by  the  immigration  authorities,  so  that  the  manifest  of  all  passengers  was  sent 
to  our  depot  there,  and  we  made  up  the  bill  of  all  tourists  and  aliens  and  sent  it  to 
the  collector  of  the  port  and  the  steamship  company  also,  and  the  company  paid 
the  collector. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  nations  in  Europe  charge  a  head  tax?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  nation?— A.  I  could  not  say  they  do.    I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  case  of  a  gentleman, 
formerly  a  United  States  Senator,  who  contracted  to  build  a  State  house  for  the 
State  of  Texas,  at  Austin,  imported  thirty  Canadians  into  Texas  or  brought  them 
in  undercontract  to  work,  was  fined  $30,000,  and  the  fine  never  collected?— A.  No, 
sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Could  they  make  a  fine  of  |30,000?— A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is 
$1,000  in  each  case. 
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Q.  Under  the  alien  contract  law?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  have  had  a  fine  of  as 
much  as  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  aeainst  a  concern  in  Rhode  Island. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Were  those  amounts  paid?— A.  The  Solicitor  of  the  Treas- 
ury, at  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States  district  attorney,  who  had  found  the 
bills  and  had  the  oases  docketed,  consented  to  a  compromise.  The  defendant  paid 
three  or  four  thousand  dollars  and  all  the  ex];)enses  of  the  cases,  and  they  were 
dropped.  I  think  that  was  in  the  Phillips  Hosiery  Case,  up  somewhere  in  Rhode 
Island.  In  one  of  my  reports  I  showed  how  many  cases  I  prosecuted.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  cases  where  there  has  been  a  conviction  upon  trial  before  any  court, 
and  for  that  reason  wherever  we  had  these  cases  and  parties  desired  to  compro- 
mise it  has  generally  been  done  because  of  the  impossibilitv  of  getting  testimony 
ueceasary  to  convict  the  employer.  The  poor  immigrant  who  came  iu— the  inno- 
cent party— was  sent  back,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  convict  an  employer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  We  spoke  of  the  displacement  of  American  labor  by 
the  importation  of  both  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  to  this  country.  It  has  been 
stated  that  in  1860  or  1864,  until  the  alien  contract-labor  law  became  thoroughly 
operative,  all  the  labor  employed  iu  the  coal  mines  of  this  country  during,  say, 
twenty-five  years  was  displaced  by  European  labor.  Is  that  a  fact?— A.  Of  course 
I  knew  of  those  things  when  they  were  brought  to  my  attention.  I  believe  it  to 
be  a  fact  We  endeavored  to  return  every  person  going  into  the  mines  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Europe.  That  is  one  of  the  congested  localities  I  said  I  wanted  to  eradi- 
cate. I  think  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  is  always  cited  by  persons 
opposed  to  immigration,  forgetting  its  benefits  elsewhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  If  a  person  is  found  in  the  United  States  in  violation  of 
the  immigration  laws  within  a  period  of  one  year  from  his  arrival,  may  he  be 
deported? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  high  officer  of  the  immigration  service— not  the  Commissioner  General  of 
Immigration— says  he  thinks  tne  law  might  very  well  be  amended  by  extending 
that  limit  to  five  years.  I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  in  regard  to  that.— A. 
It  might  be  extended  to  five  years.  An  alien  comes  into  this  country,  is  exam- 
ined, and  swears  positively  that  he  has  no  contract  to  work  for  any  particular 
person.  You  may  feel  assured  that  that  man  is  telling  you  an  imtmth.  We  have 
traced  such  men  to  the  mines  in  Scranton,  exactly  where  we  knew  they  were 
going,  though  they  swore  they  were  going  to  some  other  point.  Knowing  the 
provisions  ot  the  law  that  within  a  year  we  could  arrest  them,  we  have  permitted 
them  to  go  and  subsequently  arrested  them  and  sent  them  out  of  the  United 
States.  Whether  it  is  necessary- to  have  that  period  extended  over  a  year  or  not 
is  a  matter  of  fancy.  I  think  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  increase  the  period, 
because  if  you  do  not  get  the  man  immediately  you  may  as  well  give  up. 

But  there  are  other  cases.  When  a  criminal  comes  in  and  you  do  not  discover 
it  for  four  or  five  years  you  can  not  send  him  back.  A  man  comes  who  has  a 
weak  mind,  and  maybe  insanity  develops.  In  that  case  you  want  to  return  him 
after  a  year;  but  in  regard  to  the  alien  contract-labor  law  I  see  no  necessity  for  a 
change.  I  will  tell  you  another  very  important  amendment  that  I  have  contended 
for:  the  right  to  arrest  a  party  after  he  has  been  landed.  An  immigrant,  by  false 
statements,  secures  his  admission  into  the  United  States.  The  law  says  that  the 
immigration  authorities  can  return  the  man  at  any  time  within  a  year.  There  is 
no  ];)erson  appointed  to  execute  that  law  and  arrest  the  man.  The  United  States 
marshals  have  refused  over  and  over  again  to  do  it.  It  is  simply  like  the  acts 
declaring  a  thing  illegal  without  attaching  a  i)enalty  clause  to  it.  You  must 
give  the  immigration  authorities  power  to  sue  and  right  to  make  an  arrest,  or  yon 
must  give  it  to  the  marshals  of  the  United  States.  When  I  came  into  office.  I 
found  that  each  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  positively  declined  to  issue  an 
order  to  that  effect.  I  applied  to  Mr.  Carlisle,  and  we  examined  into  it,  and  he 
was  the  first  Secretary  that  ever  issued  an  order  to  arrest  a  contract  laborer  after 
he  was  landed,  and  the  first  case  I  know  of  was  a  very  hard  case.  It  was  a  South 
Carolina  case.  I  arrested  a  man  by  the  name  of  Williams,  who  had  made  a  con- 
tract to  go  into  partnership  with  a  man.  Williams  said  they  got  hold  of  what 
little  substance  he  had  and  then  informed  upon  him;  that  the  company  wanted 
to  set  rid  of  him.  They  had  actually  robbed  him  and  then  informed  upon  him, 
and  obliged  us  to  deport  him.  It  was  making  us  use  the  machinery  of  the  Grov- 
emment  to  gratify  private  spite  and  hatred. 

Q.  Do  you  believe,  for  certain  purposes,  the  time  limit  should  be  extended?— 
A.  Yes;  it  might  be  in  certain  cases,  but  I  do  not  think  so  in  the  matter  of  alien 
contract  labor,  because  ah  labor  unions  are  an  nous  to  get  rid  of  a  man  at  the 
time,  but  if  there  is  delay  nothing  can  be  done. 

Q.  There  is  quite  a  general  belief  throughout  the  country  that  the  steamship 
companies  exert  an  influence  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  new  legislation  on  the 
immigration  question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  other  influences  working  in 
that  mrectiun? — A.  I  have  not.    On  the  contrary,  while  I  suppose  it  is  perfectly 
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natural,  I  am  not  aware  of  their  using  any  influence  one  way  or  the  other.  In 
regard  to  the  laws  as  enacted,  I  always  found  that  they  cordially  aided  and 
assisted  the  service  and  observed  the  law  as  far  as  the}'  could.  I  have  had  friction 
with  them,  but  it  always  ended  agreeably,  and  the  matter,  upon  investigation, 
was  adjusted  one  way  or  the  other  and  things  went  on  as  usual. 

The  steamship  companies  have  their  agents  through  £uro];)e  as  they  have  in 
America.  They  have  their  agents  in  America  selling  tickets  in  almost  every  city 
and  village.  Their  greatest  business  is  ^he  selling  of  prepaid  tickets;  that  is,  fam- 
ilies here  will  prepay  a  ticket  for  a  relative  or  somebody  over  there  and  inclose  it 
in  a  letter,  and  that  relative  or  friend  comes  over.  1  told  vou  that  the  steamship 
companies,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  1893,  did  establish  rules  and  regulations 
in  Europe.  I  will  show  you  the  rules  established  by  the  American  Lme,  and  I 
know  it  was  done  by  the  Hamburg- American  and  by  the  North  German  Lloyd, 
but  I  take  this  one  set  of  rules: 

"The  classes  not  admitted  to  the  United  States  are  such  immigrants  as  are 
liable  to  become  a  burden  to  the  State,  paupers,  criminals,  consumptives,  and 
those  suffepng  with  loathsome  and  contagious  diseases:  the  blind,  lame,  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  crippled  ];)erson8,  women  with  children  without  any  relatives  in  the 
country,  single  females  in  pregnant  condition,  and  single  females  with  children. 

•*  We  beg  to  advise  you  tnat  the  law  will  be  enforced  strictly i  In  view  of  this 
we  request  you  to  use  the  utmost  care  in  accepting  emigrants  for  transportation, 
and  in  doubtful  cases  to  consult  us,  giving  all  the  details  and  conditions,  before 
you  enter  into  a  contract. 

"If  we  approve  of  the  acceptance  of  a  passenger  or  passengers,  you  will  be  in 
no  way  held  responsible,  bat  if  you  enter  into  a  contract  for  transportation  of 
emigrants  of  whom  with  a  certain  degree  of  attention  you  could  have  known 
beforehand  that  they  would  come  under  that  class  of  emigrants  who  are  refused 
admittance  to  America,  we  will  be  compelled  to  charge  you  80  marks  for  every 
adult  for  return  transportation  and  also  the  transportation  cost  from  the  port  to 
the  home  of  the  passenger." 

That  was  issued  by  the  steamship  companies  when  the  act  of  1898  went  into 
effect,  but,  as  I  told  you,  whenever  an  agent  located  in  these  villages  sold  a  person 
who  would  not  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  and  he  was  retumea,  they 
were  fined  the  cost  of  transportation,  so  it  really  made  it  theliest  insi>ection. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  late  Dr.  Qlavis?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Dr.  Glavis  oyer  attempt  to  interfere  with  you  in  your  administration  of 
the  Immigration  Bureau?— A.  When  I  went  into  the  office  1  immediately  came 
into  contact  with  Dr.  Glavis,  and  for  probably  eight  months  or  a  year  our  relations 
were  not  as  a^eeable  as  they  became  subsequently.  Subsequently  our  relations 
when  we  got  into  working  condition  and  he  found  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
gained  became  harmonic  as. 

When  I  came  into  office  the  main  question  was  the  maintenance  of  immigrants 
by  steamship  companies  on  Ellis  Island.  For  instance,  a  wife  coming  to  her 
husband  would  be  detained  four  or  five  days  while  they  were  telegraphing,  find- 
ing out  whether  she  had  a  husband  or  not.  Sometimes  there  were  contract 
laborers.  They  were  detained  four  or  five  days  or  more  so  as  to  give  everybody  a 
hearing.  We  claimed  their  expenses  should  be  borne  by  the  steamship  companies. 
At  that  time  the  question  had  not  been  settled.  The  contention  on  the  part  of  the 
steamship  companies  was  that  we  should  examine  these  parties,  and  if  we  held 
them  over  for  our  purposes  that  they  should  not  bear  the  expenses.  I  contended 
that  they  were  liable,  and  I  prepared  what  we  called  the  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  maintenance  and  support  of  immigrants  while  they  were  detained  and  rules 
for  maintenance  and  deportation  of  alien  immigrants  were  embodied  in  Circular 
177,  of  November  29,  ISM'S. 

[The  substance  of  this  circular  is  embraced  in  Department  Circular  159,  of 
August  16,  1898.] 

After  they  were  issued  we  had  no  further  friction.  I  found  the  steamship  com- 
panies always  ready  to  cheerfully  comply  with  all  laws  and  regulations  when  they 
thoroughly  understood  them  and  they  were  conclusively  established;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  while  they  thoaght  thev  had  the  right  to  contend  they  contended, 
and  I  think  the  rules  and  regulations  which  were  dbrawn  at  that  time  have  subse- 
quently been  submitted  to  the  Attomey-Gteneral  and  been  approved  by  him.  You 
will  find  that  on  page  31,  report  of  1894,  and  in  Treasury  Circular  No.  ir74,  the 
Secretary  approved  them  and*they  became  Treasury  regulations,  which  are  equiv- 
alent to  law,  because  by  the  act  of  1892  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  given 
I>ower  to  make  these  regulations.  As  it  is  now  a  law.  I  apprehend  there  will  be 
no  further  difficulty.  The  only  friction  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Immigration 
Bureau  was  then  new  and  did  not  get  into  working  order  tin  tit  I  took  charge  of  it. 
Mr.  Owen  preceded  me,  but  there  was  some  difficulty  which  prevented  the  Bureau 
from  exercising  its  just  powers. 
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Q.  Have  you  familiarized  yourself  with  the  Lodge  bill  now  pending  in  the 
House?— A.  I  do  not  know  the  one  now  pending.  I  recall  the  one  that  was  vetoed 
by  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Q.  You  know  something  about  the  educational  test  that  was  in  that  bill? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  same  test.  It  provides  that  the  immigrant  shall  be  able  to  read 
in  some  language  a  few  sentences  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  view  of  your  testimony  of  day  before  yesterday  in  regard  to  the  very  small 
percentage  of  illiterate  immigrants  coming  to  this  country  from  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Sweden,  and  all  those  countries  of  northern  Europe,  would  such  a  test 
interfere  very  much  with  the  volume  of  immigration  coming  into  this  country 
from  those  desirable  parts  of  Europe7~A.  Very  little. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  such  a  law  would  be  of  great  benefit  in 
restricting  undesirable  immigration  to  this  country?— A.  It  would  restrict  the 
undesirable,  but  I  would  say  tnat  the  educated  rascal  that  comes  into  this  country 
is  the  most  dangerous,  and  if  you  want  *'  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water" 
you  better  not  turn  these  immigrants  back  and  let  the  forgers,  scoundrels,  and 
thieves  in. 

Q.  Is  the  law  pretty  comprehensive  on  that  question  now?— A.  Yes.  I  believe, 
as  IS  now  the  case,  that  able-bodied  and  healthy  immigrants,  able  and  willing  to 
work,  who  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  settlement,  should  l^  admitted  into  this 
country;  but  I  think  the  utmost  pains  should  betaken  by  immigration  authorities 
to  rigidly  deport  all  undesirable  immigrants— the  class  meant  in  the  act  of  1891, 
section  1.    I  want  a  strict  examiuation  and  inspection  of  immigrants. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to  further  legislation  on  the 
immigration  question? — A.  No:  I  do  not  think  I  have,  except  the  amendments 
I  suggested  to  the  act  of  1893  and  the  amendments  recommenaed  by  the  Immigra- 
tion Investigating  Committee.  I  do  not  know  what  other  provisions  you  could 
make. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Lodge-McCall  bill  would  be  very  effective  if  enacted  into 
law?— A.  That  would  be  effective  only  in  restraining  Italians,  Poles,  and  Russians 
from  coming  in  on  account  of  their  want  of  education. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  When  the  alien  contract-labor  law  came  into  some- 
what effective  force  toward  the  end  of  your  administration,  was  it  your  opinion 
that  the  law  had  effected  very  nearly  a  thorough  remedy  in  resx)ect  to  the  importa- 
tion of  alien  labor?— A.  Except  in  isolated  cases— individual  cases  chiefly  at  the 
present  time.  Sometimes  you  will  find  that  immigrants  will  meet  aboard  ship 
and  form  plans  as  to  where  they  are  going,  and  sometimes  four  or  five  of  them 
will  unite  and  together  go  to  some  particular  locality.  They  will  go  to  the  mines 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  ir(m  works  at  Chicago,  or  the  wire  works,  and  so  on.  In 
that  way  they  are  liable  to  suspicion.  When  they  say  they  are  going  to  one  place, 
the  immigration  officials  might  think  they  are  contract  laborers  and  examine  them 
very  ri^dUy.  Sometimes,  in  fact,  they  have  come  over  because  some  friend  has 
written  them  to  come  to  a  certain  place,  saying  they  will  get  work,  and  they  are 
going  there.  While  the  wholesale  im portation  of  laborers  under  contract  has  been 
very  greatly  decreased  and  almost  exterminated,  a  man  abroad  will  make  arrange- 
ments so  that  he  won't  land  in  a  foreign  country  without  anything  to  do.  He  has 
prudence  to  secure  a  place  for  himself  when  he  does  land,  and  he  is  a  great  deal 
more  desirable  immigrant  than  those  who  leave  without  any  definite  purpose  or 
intention.  I  sent  back  many  a  deserving  man.  and  the  men  who  were  sent  back 
as  alien  contract  laborers  are  as  distinct  as  a  class  from  those  who  are  sent  back 
as  paupers  as  day  is  from  night. 

The  very  best  immigrants  in  a  great  many  cases  were  those  who  went  back  as 
contract  laborers,  because  they  had  been  prudent  in  making  arrangements  for 
their  livelihood. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Otjen.  )  Where  you  find  an  immiin^ant  has  made  arrange- 
ments through  his  friends  here  do  you  send  him  back?— A.  We  were  obliged  to  do  so 
tmder  the  law.  I  have  sent  back  men  who  came  to  a  brother.  A  baker  will  write 
for  hi*,  brother  to  come  over  here,  saying  he  has  employment  for  him  and  will  pay 
him  so  much  wages  in  his  own  bakery.  I  was  obliged  to  send  that  man  back,  and 
for  that  reason  I  nave  suggested  another  amendment  to  the  law.  It  is  contained 
in  the  ''Report  on  Immigration  Investigation,"  page  42  (reading): 

'*  Nothing  contained  in  the  immigration  or  alien  labor  laws  shall  prevent  near 
relatives,  not  more  remote  than  first  cousins,  from  aiding  each  other  to  migrate 
to  the  United  States,  either  by  pecuniary  aid  or  by  the  promise  of  maintenance 
until  the  immigrant  can  obtain  work,  or  the  promise  of  or  contract  for  work  in 
the  business  or  trade  of  such  relative,  conducted  personally  by  himself  and  under 
his  own  direction  and  management.  The  burden  of  proof  in  all  such  cases  shall 
be  upon  the  immigrant  or  such  relative." 
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That  wonld  enable  a  man  to  bring  a  brother  to  work  in  his  own  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Have  the  nations  of  Europe  or  any  part  of  them  restrain- 
ing laws  similar  to  ours  in  regard  to  immigration?— A.  No;  but  the  nations  of 
Europe,  particularly  G^ermany,  and  other  nations,  are  passing  laws  to  prevent  as 
far  as  possible  the  emigration  of  their  own  people  anywhere.  The  emigration  to 
the  United  States  has  been  so  great  and  so  injurious  to  Grermany  and  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe  that  they  are  passing  legislation  to  prevent  any  persons  going 
there  to  solicit  persons  to  migrate,  and  for  that  reason  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  consular  inspection  and  all  those  bills.  I  always  contended  they 
were  an  injury,  instead  of  a  benefit,  to  immigration  of  the  United  States.  Those 
bills  were  all  defeated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  Austria  and  Turkey,  as  well  as  Germany,  pro- 
hibit the  Russian  Jews  from  crossing  their  borders?— A.  Russia  has  passed  many 
laws  in  regard  to  the  Jews  which  seem  to  be  exceedingly  oppressive  and  inhuman 
to  us,  but  when  Russia  banishes  whole  races  of  people  in  that  way  there  must  be 
some  reason  for  it.  The  recent  laws  of  Russia  in  that  regard  provide  that  every 
State  is  entitled  to  the  military  service  of  its  inhabitants.  They  are  also  entitled 
to  certain  degrees  of  taxation  and  so  on.  The  Jews  in  Russia  that  I  speak  of 
claim  they  are  subjects  of  Turkey  and  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. Tney  do  not  pay  taxes;  they  will  not  render  military  service,  and  Russia 
has  simply  said.  Why,  yon  must  become  our  subjects  or  leave  our  territory. 
That,  I  understand,  is  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  a  great  many  of  them  come  to 
this  country. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  think  the  padrone  system  among  the  Italians  is 
obliterated?— A.  What  you  speak  of  is  something  that  has  existed  heretofore  and 
for  which  we  want  a  remedy.  The  Italians,  if  they  remain  long  in  the  country, 
finally  get  their  eyes  open,  and  those  who  do  not  must  undergo  this  oppression  by 
their  bankers— the  padrones. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  there  a  diBi)osition  on  the  part  of  foreign  immi- 
grants to  colonize  in  localities;  and  if  so,  what  is  the  effect  in  preserving  their  own 
customs?— A.  I  find  when  I  go  to  the  cities— take  New  York;  for  instance — 
Italians  are  all  in  one  section.  Great  colonies  of  them  are  about  Mulberry  street. 
All  the  Jews  are  in  certain  wards  and  all  the  Chinese  are  in  Chinatown,  and  so  on; 
but  when  they  leave  those  places,  I  did  not  find  them  in  bands,  except  in  charge 
of  padrones  in  the  case  of  Italians.  The  Scandinavians,  who  are  really  the  best 
immigrants  who  come  to  the  United  States,  are  farmers  They  generally  come 
well  provided  with  funds.  They  are  hard-working,  industrious  people,  and  from 
my  knowledge  of  them  they  go  to  the  West,  and  after  a  while  they  are  congre- 
gated Tn  communities  and  they  retain  their  own  language.  Probably,  where  large 
communities  of,  say,  Huns  and  Poles,  go  into  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  they 
speak  their  own  language  because  they  are  congregated.  I  did  not  hnd  a  disposi- 
tion to  colonize  except  in  the  cases  of  Scandinavians.  They  seemed  to  g:o  in  bodies 
to  certain  localities  where  their  friends  are  and  where  their  language  is  spoken — 
that  is  in  the  West.  I  think  that  is  the  true  reason  for  the  ^reat  crops  of  wheat 
and  products  of  the  United  States  raised  there.  I  did  not  find  colonies  of  Italians 
nor  of  any  other  people  throughout  the  United  States;  but  in  every  town  there  is 
an  Italian  quarter,  a  Chinese  quarter,  and  so  on;  but  you  do  not  find  it  in  the 
country. 

Q.  Do  they  preserve  their  language  to  the  extent  of  having  it  taught  in  the 
public  schools;  and  if  so,  are  they  becoming  Americanized? — A.  I  could  not  say 
except  from  what  I  have  heard  from  people  from  the  Western  States  where  these 
people  are.  I  have  heard  that  in  Montana  and  through  there  the  people  have 
preserved  their  own  language  in  the  places  of  worship,  and  so  on.  In  regard  to 
this  educational  problem  and  other  matters,  I  wonld  suggest  to  you  that  you  look 
upon  immigration  as  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  naturalization  and  the 
elective  franchise,  otherwise  you  will  get  into  a  vast  deal  of  trouble.  I  apprehend 
that  the  greatest  opposition— that  is,  general  opposition— to  immigration  is  that 
ignorant  foreigners  who  reside  here  for  five  years  are  allowed  to  vote.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  commission  has  anything  to  do  with  that.  The  elective  franchise 
is  one  thing  ana  immigration  is  another.  Some  people  apprehend  that  immigra- 
tion is  dangerous  because  the  most  of  the  immigrants  that  come  here  are  Catho- 
lics. You  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  neither  have  you  anything  to  do 
with  the  elective  franchise.  My  views  about  elective  franchise  and  giving  the 
right  to  a  foreigner  to  vote  are  independent  of  my  views  on  the  pure  question  of 
immigration.  Immigration  as  it  affects'  labor  is  the  other  ground,  and  that  is  a 
very  serious  ground,  and  that  is  really  the  subject-matter  before  your  commission, 
and  I  am  only  sorry  that  I  can  not  enlighten  you  more  upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  There  are  just  two  points  so  far  ns  the  commission  is  concerned, 
the  economic  condition  and  the  social  conditions  which  affect  all  American  civili- 
zation and  the  standard  of  American  workingm^n. 
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Mr.  Kbnnedy.  Ton  may  be  assured  that  in  the  consideration  of  the  immigration 
questionjio  question  as  to  any  man's  religion  will  ever  be  asked  by  this  commission. 

Mr.  Stomp.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  I  only  alluded  to  that  generally.  I  stated 
it  as  an  illnstration  of  my  conception  of  your  duty,  that  you  would  burden  your- 
selves very  much  if  you  allowed  the  matter  of  a  man*s  education  and  his  ability  to 
vote  intelligently,  or,  I  stated  incidentally,  his  religion  to  bear  upon  this  subject. 
That  is  all  I  meant  to  say.  I  did  not  mean  that  you  would  investigate  either  one  or 
the  other.  A  great  many  of  my  troubles  arose,  and  I  find  the  chief  attacks  upon 
permitting  immigrants  coming  to  the  United  States  have  been  because  in  a  lew 
years  they  get  the  right  to  vote,  and  a  great  many  get  that  right  without  being 
here  a  few  years. 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  IS,  1899, 

TESTIMOVT  OF  ME.  HERMAN  J.  SCHULTEIS, 

Ex-Speoial  CommUaioner, 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding. 

Mr.  PhilXiIPS.  1  will  state  that  Mr.  Schulteis  is  before  the  commission  by  invi- 
tation. He  was  one  of  the  five  commissioners  who  visited  Europe  in  1891  to 
investigate  the  subject  of  emigration  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Schulteis.  I  have  not  prepared  a  general  statement.  If  the  commission 
would  like  to  have  suggestions  which  I  may  be  able  to  make,  which  are  dictated 
from  experience  and  familiarity  with  the  subject,  I  would  be  glad  to  make  a  short 
statement  as  to  what  I  think  the  commission  could  do  in  the  matter  of  the  restric- 
tion of  undesirable  immigration  and  how  it  could  be  of  service  in  relation  to  pending 
legislation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  make  a  statement  in 
your  own  way,  Mr.  Schulteis.—A.  In  the  first  place,  I  will  speak  of  the  pending 
illiteracy  bill.  That  bill  passed  a  previous  Congress  and  is  now  before  the  House, 
having  passed  the  Senate.  In  all  probability  it  will  be  called  up  again,  although 
the  House  refused  to  consider  it  the  other  day.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  the  best 
method  of  restricting  undesirable  immigrants  tliat  could  be  devised.  It  restricts 
only  the  undesirable  element  of  European  imiDigration,  and  does  not  bar  any  citi- 
zen of  Europe  who  would  become  a  desirable  citizen  of  this  country.  The  ques- 
tions of  illiteracy  and  undesirability ,  as  former  <  .'ommissioner  Stump  told  you  the 
other  day,  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  statistics  of  illiteracy  particularly  show  that 
only  emigrants  iroin  south  European  countries  would  be  affected  by  that  legisla- 
tion if  it  were  enacted  into  law,  and  it  would  reach  the  lowest  elemdht  which 
degrades  our  citizenship  when  allowed  to  land  here  and  at  the  same  time  depresses 
the  price  of  wages.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Stump  that  the  lowest  element  of 
European  citizenship  is  desirable  on  the  gpround  that  we  have  not  enough  men  in 
this  country  to  do  our  rough  work.  I  know  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  I  know  that 
there  are  several  millions  of  idle,  illiterate  workmen  in  this  country  who  would 
like  to  have  work.  For  that  reason  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  imnort  that  class 
of  workmen  and  further  increase  the  ranks  of  the  idle  and  thus  further  depreciate 
wages.  It  is  the  lowest  class  of  workmen  that  depreciate  wages.  That  is  an 
economic  truth.  Wherever  a  hod  carrier  gets  good  pav  a  bricklayer  will  get  good 
pay — much  higher  in  proportion — and  vice  versa.  If  the  lowest  labor  is  illy  paid 
all  the  higher  labor  will  suffer  correspondingly.  For  that  reason  the  efforts  of 
labor  organizations  ha\  e  been  directed  against  the  lowest  elements  of  European 
immigration.'  My  experience  in  traveling,  particularly  through  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  convinces  nie  that  the  south  European  immiprration  is  the  lowest 
class  that  comes  to  this  country,  and  they  are  the  people  among  whom  the  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  is  greatest.  In  southern  Sicily  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
runs  as  high  as  90  per  cent,  according  to  the  statistics  of  Sefior  Bodia,  who  is  the 
greatest  Italian  statistician.  He  is  the  Giffen  of  Italy.  He  is  an  authority  second 
tononein  Europe.  In  northern  parts  of  Italy  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  decreases, 
and  also  the  number  of  immigrants  that  come  from  that  country  decreases.  In 
other  words,  the  more  desirable  Italians  do  not  emigrate  in  such  great  numbers 
as  those  from  southern  Italy,  who  embark  from  Naples  and  Palermo. 

The  Huns,  Slavs,  and  Greeks  have  an  average  of  50  per  cent  illiteracy,  and  they 
are  a  very  undesirable  class.  They  come  over  without  skilled  trades.  They  are 
merely  rough  laborers,  such  as  we  have  in  large  numbers  in  this  country,  and  if 
there  should  be  a  scarcity  of  that  class  of  labor  it  could  be  had  from  the  South, 
where  there  are  8,000,000  colored  men  who  can  do  all  the  rough  labor  such  as 
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railroad  digg^ing  and  building  and  worlz  in  the  mines.  Aside  from  that,  a  large 
proportion  of  these  foreie;ners,  who  are  unable  to  read  and  write,  and^who  are 
alrejEuly  in  this  country,  nood  the  labor  market,  settle  in  the  great  cities,  form  colo- 
nies, and  breed  diseases  and  disorders  of  all  kinds.  I  believe  that  the  '*  Lodge 
bill"  would  largely  restrict  this  class  of  immigration.  I  believe  that  it  womd 
affect  27  per  cent  of  the  number  that  are  now  admitted.  When  we  can  by  one 
act  restrict  one-fourth  of  the  least  desirable  of  all  immigprants,  I  believe  it  is  a 
very  good  law  to  enact.  I  am  very  strongly  in  favor  of  it.  I  recommended  it  in 
my  report  of  1892-93.  After  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  question  both  before 
I  went  to  Europe,  while  in  Europe,  and  after  returning.  I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  only  one  more  effective  way  to  restrict  immigration,  and  that  way  would  restrict 
all  classes.  That  method  is  to  increase  the  head  tax.  But  Congress  for  years  has 
not  been  disposed  to  offer  any  drastic  remedy  in  the  form  of  a  head  tax  to  prevent 
a  large  influx  of  labor  into  this  country.  Still  I  think  the  tendency  is  toward  a 
head  tax  that  would  pay  theexpeuses  of  the  immigration  service,  which  the  $1  head 
tax  does  not  do.  In  my  judgment  the  head  tax  should  be  at  least  $10,  so  that  only 
immigrants  with  a  well-determined  purpose  would  come  here.  At  present  thou- 
sands of  them  come  to  this  country  when  they  really  would  prefer  to  go  to  South 
Ajnerica,  which  is  more  of  a  Latin-speaking  country.  Their  language,  manners, 
and  customs  are  more  similar  to  South  American  than  to  our  manners  and  cus- 
toms, yet  it  costs  $8  more  to  go  there  than  to  the  United  States,  and  that  $8,  which 
to  us  seems  a  small  amount,  appears  very  large  to  them.  Where  wages  are  from 
14  to  19  cents  per  day,  as  in  southern  Italy,  to  save  §8  requires  considerable  time. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Then  the  steamship  companies  make  it  an  object  to  the 
immigrants  to  come  to  this  country  instead  of  going  to  South  America?— A.  Yes; 
the  steamship  companies  and  the  railroad  companies,  particularly  the  land-grant 
railroad  companies,  have  a  direct  interest  in  fostering  immigration  and  getting 

Ole  to  buy  their  lands,  and  they  make  very  low  rates  from  New  York  to  their 
B  for  the  purpose  of  getting  those  who  have  anything  to  settle  there.  The 
idea  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  free  public  lann  to  be  had  in  the  West,  although 
advertised  extensively  by  the  steamship  companies  abroad,  is  a  mvth,  and  when 
the  immigprants  come  here  they  find  that  out.  They  find  that  all  the  available 
and  good  public  land  in  this  country  is  fenced  in.  and  if  they  want  it  they  have  to 
pay  for  it,  and  the  lowest  pxice  I  have  heard  of  is  $1.25  "per  acre.  Thousands  of 
disappointed  free-land  seekers  are  now  filling  the  slums  of  the  great  cities.  But 
the  steamship  companies  still  hold  out  inducements  of  large  areas  of  land  that 
can  be  had  for  nothing.  I  read  advertisements  in  Europe  that  immigrants  could 
get  160  acres  of  land,  an  additional  1130  acres  for  timber  culture,  and  160  acres  addi- 
tional for  each  adult  in  the  f amil  y.  In  fact,  there  were  four  offers  of  1 60  acres  each 
that  the  immigrant  supposed  he  could  get  gratis  when  he  landed  in  this  country. 
When  they  get  here  they  find  they  can't  get  the  land  and  that  they  have  to  settle 
down  in  the  large  cities,  where  they  are  at  presen  t.  They  are  i  n  every  city ,  and  even 
in  this  dty  the  unemployed  number  7,000.  I  made  an  inquiry  some  time  ago  at 
the  Commissioners'  office  and  looked  over  the  list  of  those  seeking  employment  in 
the  street-sweeping  and  sewer  department.  I  found  there  were  7,800,  white  and 
black,  anxious  to  work  at  $1.25  per  day.  They  put  on  large  numbers  of  them 
whenever  a  snowstorm  comes,  and  the  other  day  there  were  648  additional  men 
engaged  to  clean  the  streets  of  snow. 

When  I  last  examined  into  the  condition  of  Chicago  there  were  nearly  200,000 
idle  men  looking  for  jobs.  That  was  some  years  ago.  The  fact  that  immigration 
slackens  in  some  y^  ars  is  due  to  the  fact  that  times  are  hard  here  and  we  have 
labor  troubles,  which  are  reported  in  the  papers,  and  the  newspaners  are  sent 
abroad.  The  foreign  papers  republish  these  articles,  and  the  people  nnd  that  con- 
ditions are  poor  here  and  large  numbers  of  them  are  deterred  from  coming.  The 
only  opposition  I  have  noticed  to  the  Lodge  bill  is  that  which  comes  from  the 
literary  bureau  of  the  steamship  companies  and  from  the  managers  of  the  Hirsch 
fund  of  New  York,  and  their  labors  here  at  the  Capitol  are  a  matter  of  public 
notoriety. 

CJ.  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  us  something  about  the  operations  of  the  steam- 
ship lobby  in  Washington  to  prevent  proposed  immigration  legislation. —A.  In 
my  judgment  the  most  dangerous  thing  that  the  steamship  people  have  done  is  to 
try  to  get  the  press  to  be  silent  by  giving  them  excursions  to  New  York  and  by 
eTitertaining  them  on  the  steamers  for  two  or  three  days.  I  remember  an  excur- 
sion of  nearly  all  the  newspaper  men.  some  78  men  and  their  families,  that  went 
over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad— free  passes,  Pullman  cars,  everything  to  eat 
and  drink  they  wanted;  and  they  were  entertained  on  the  steamer  Spree,  of  the 
North  German  Lloyd,  and  then  brought  back  to  Washington.  Of  course  this  can- 
not be  looked  upon  as  a  direct  bribe,  and  yet  it  is  in  its  influence  on  these  news- 
paper men.    They  do  not  like  to  say  anything  unkind  of  these  steamship  people 
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or  against  immigration.  They  also  do  everything  they  can  to  inflnence  the  news- 
papers by  editorials  they  write,  a  great  many  of  which  are  published.  I  have  seen 
editorials  in  Chicago  and  St  Louis  papers  that  were  duplicates. 

i^.  In  what  kind  of  papers?— A.  German  papers  mostly.  They  advertise  very 
largely  in  those  papers.  They  advertise  from  a  column  to  two  columns  all  the 
year  round.  Wh«n  they  send  these  prepared  editorials  the  editor  lets  them  go  in, 
not  because  they  express  the  opinion  of  the  editor  or  of  the  community  where  he 
resides,  but  because  they  get  from  two  to  five  hundred  dollars  per  year  for  adver- 
tising from  them,  and  they  hate  to  refuse  an  article  they  are  asked  to  publish;  and 
the  result  is  it  is  published  as  tliough  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  public  or  the 
editor.  They  have  a  great  advantage  in  that,  inasmuch  as  they  have  to  advertise 
mostly  In  those  foreign  papers,  for  the  foreigners  are  the  ones  who  use  tickets  to 
return  to  their  homes.  Some  of  them  visit  their  old  homes  two  or  three  times. 
I  have  known  persons  to  go  half  a  dozen  times,  if  they  could  afford  it,  in  the 
course  of  ten  or  twelve  years. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  opposition  to  proposed  immigration  legislation 
on  the  part  of  German- American  citizens?— A  My  experience  has  been  that  the 
Overman  people  who  understand  the  question  are  all  in  favor  of  the  Lodge  illiter- 
acy bill.  It  is  only  those  who  have  been  told  it  is  a  different  bill  from  what  it  is 
who  oppose  it.  The  literature  which  is  sent  out  from  New  York  by  Dr.  Senner, 
former. y  commissioner  of  immiirration  at  New  York,  misrepresents  the  bill,  and 
large  numbers  of  Germans  signed  petitions  against  it  without  knowing  what  the 
petitions  contained.  When  they  found  they  were  on  record  as  opposingan  illiteracy 
provision,  they  recalled  their  statements.  The  Immigration  Restriction  League 
of  Boston  has  published  a  pamphlet  on  that  subject  in  which  it  shows  exactly 
how  those  petitions  were  signed  and  how  the  signatures  were  secured  throughout 
the  country  by  Dr.  Senner^s  bureau  in  New  York.  He  is  one  of  the  agenta  of  the 
Baron  Hirsch  fund.  He  is  an  Austrian,  was  a  countryman  of  Baron  Hirsch,  and 
wrote  articles  against  restriction  of  immigration  from  the  time  he  landed  until 
he  became  commissioner  of  immigration  at  the  port  of  New  York.  He  was 
employed  on  a  Milwaukee  paper,  and  nearly  all  the  antirestriction  articles  in  the 
New  York  Staats  Zeitung  were  written  by  him.  For  some  reason  or  other  he 
was  made  commissioner  at  the  port  of  New  York  to  keep  out  people  he  had  advo- 
cated letting  in  for  years,  and  after  he  went  out  of  office  he  immediately  went 
back  into  the  same  service,  and  tried  to  do  all  he  could  to  defeat  any  restriction 
legislation.    He  is  the  principal  agent  of  the  opposition  to  the  Lodge  bill. 

Q.  Was  Dr.  Glavis  the  head  of  the  steamship  lobby  here?— A.  He  represented  the 
North  German  Lloyd,  and  he  afterwards  took  charge  of  the  business  of  the  entire 
steamship  trust,  and  was  very  energetic  at)out  the  Capitol  for  years  trying  to 
prevent  any  restriction  legislation .  He  had  his  offices  in  the  Post  bui Iding  for  some 
years.  He  died  not  long  ago.  I  do  not  know  who  his  successor  is,  but  I  know 
that  some  of  h  s  coworkers  are  still  very  active  and  busy,  and  succeeded  recently 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  defeating  consideration  of  the  Lodge  bill.  They  can 
afford  to  engage  able  counsel  l)ecause  all  above  deck  and  firstrclass  passage  is 
clear  profit  when  the  steerage  is  full.  They  charge  on  an  average  of  ''$22.50  for 
passage,  and  it  costs  them  $1.70.  The  rest  is  clear  profit.  They  walk  into  the 
steerage  and  walk  out.  They  do  not  have  to  be  wheeled  in  like  freight  or  carried 
out.  It  is  the  most  profitable  ballast  a  foreign  steamer  can  have.  Of  course,  as 
business  men.  they  are  very  anxious  to  procure  all  such  passengers  they  can  both 
going  and  coming.  Their  argument  generally  is  that  this  class  of  immigrants  is 
valuable  to  this  country,  but  it  has  no  weight  with  them  when  they  try  to  get 
them  to  go  back  to  Eirrope.  They  are  j  ust  as  active  in  trying  to  get  them  to  return, 
lor  the  purpose  of  getting  the  steerage-passage  money,  as  they  were  to  have  them 
come  this  way.  They  have  their  agents  al  1  over  this  conn  try  where  these  people  are 
most  numerous,  and  sell  tickets  in  blocks,  prepaid,  to  both  com?  and  go.  I  have 
a  copy  of  some  prepaid  tickets  which  were  deposited,  particularly  in  the  mining 
regions  of  Pennsylvania.,  with  agents  and  even  with  postmasters,  who  get  a  com- 
mission on  all  the  tickets  they  sell.  Naturally  they  want  to  sell  as  many  of  them 
as  they  can,  both  going  and  coming.  The  alien  steampship  companies  have  a  large 
capital  invested.  When  1  examined  into  the  question  some  years  ago,  I  found 
they  had  $118,000,000  invested,  iind  that  theii  percentage  of  profit  was  larger  than 
any  other  colossal  investment  in  existence.  There  is  no  large  i  n  vestment  of  money 
that  pays  as  well  as  ocean- passenger  traffic.  It  runs  as  hi^h  as  17  per  cent  per 
annnm. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  is  American  capital?— A.  A  very  small  quantity  of  it  is 
American  capital.  Even  the  so-called  American  Line,  when  I  looked  into  the 
question,  was  nine-elevenths  foreign  and  two-elevenths  American,  as  far  as  their 
steamers  were  concerned— foreign  built  and  registered.  The  capital  of  this  one 
Ime,  however,  is  largely  American  capital,  and  all  the  other  steamship  lines  are  in 
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the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  they  are  largely  owned  by  one  clique  of  bankers,  who 
have  their  headquarters  in  London,  Frankfort,  Vienna,  and  Paris.  They  own  the 
English,  Q«rman,  Scandinavian,  and  Italian  lines  of  ocean  steamers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  a  name  given  to  this  company?— A.  They  are 
all  under  different  names. 

Q.  The  same  indi  vidoals  own  a  large  amount  of  stock?— A.  The  same  individuals 
own  the  stock.  The  capital  invested  is  foreign  capital.  Even  steamers  that  have 
American  names  and  registers  now  were  not  built  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Stump,  ez-Commissioner-General  of  Immigration, 
said  yesterday  that  he  thought  the  time  limit  in  which  certain  classes  of  immi- 
grants who  had  come  in  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  this  country  could  be  deported 
might  well  be  extended  to  three,  four,  or  five  years;  but  he  made  an  exception  in 
the  case  of  those  who  came  in  in  violation  of  the  alien  contract-labor  law.  Have 
you  anything  to  say  as  to  that  matter,  any  suggestions  to  make?— A.  I  believe  the 
time  limit  could  be  extended.  I  think  that  the  pauper  who  was  pauperized  abroad 
should  be  supported  by  the  community  where  he  was  raised  and  pauperized,  and  I 
believe  that  at  any  time  when  he  becomes  a  public  charge  here,  within  four  or  five 
vears,  we  ought  to  have  the  authority  to  sena  him  to  the  community  that  neglected 
him  or  that  caused  his  degraded  condition.  I  do  not  think  we  are  resi)onsible,  or 
that  we  ought  to  be  held  responsible,  or  ought  to  be  taxed  to  support  thepeople  who 
are  degraded  by  the  conditions  that  obtain  in  certain  countries  abroad.  Tney  tax  the 
people  to  death  to  keep  up  large  standing  armies  and  navies,  and  grind  them  down 
to  the  starvation  line  of  wages  by  keeping  them  ignorant,  and  when  their  burden 
is  so  heavy  they  can  not  stand  it,  whenever  they  become  charges,  or  when  they 
get  to  the  revolting  point,  they  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them.  Large  masses  of 
them  have  been  sent  here  simply  because  they  have  arrived  at  the  danger  line. 
And  societies  abroad  aid  and  foster  the  sending  of  that  class  of  people  to  this  coun- 
try. I  have  in  my  report  a  list  of  160  societies  in  England  alone,  called  prisoners* 
aid  societies,  that  make  it  their  business  to  influence  prisoners  when  their  terms 
are  over  to  come  here.  The  judges  often  give  them  short  sentences  in  prison,  and 
the  periods  of  surveillance  are  made  very  long  and  so  objectionable  and  burden- 
some that  they  are  anxious  to  get  away.  They  have  to  report  where  they  have 
been  regularly  to  the  officers  of  the  law,  or  else  they  are  thrown  into  prison  again 
under  what  is  called  surveillance.  These  prisoners'  aid  societies  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  rid  of  these  criminals  for  life  when  they  offer  them  the  small  amount 
that  is  reduired  to  come  here— £3  10s.  It  would  cost  as  much  to  sustain  them  for 
two  months  at  home  as  it  does  to  send  them  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  The  law  in  this  country  prohibits  the  landing  of  pau- 
pers and  criminals.  Do  you  think  it  is  not  effective?— A.  It  is  very  laxly  admin- 
istered. Unfortunately  the  heads  of  the  bureaus  at  the  port  of  New  York,  where 
nine- tenths  of  the  immigrants  land,  are  old  officials,  kept  in  office  under  all  Admin- 
istrations since  Colonel  Weber  took  charge  there.  I  investigated  the  prisoners' 
aid  societies,  and  in  one  of  my  reports  I  gave  the  names  of  the  people  sent  here, 
and  gave  the  numbers  of  the  post-office  money  orders  which  the  societies  sent  to 
them  after  they  got  here.  Then  thev  have  a  system  of  sending  their  sux)erannu- 
ated  people  over  here.  Under  the  English  governmental  system  after  they  work 
twenty- five  years  they  are  pensioned,  and  the  x)ension  is  paid  them  in  a  lump  sum 
if  they  will  emigrate  here;  but  for  fear  they  will  not  emigrate  it  is  paid  to  them 
after  they  get  here.  Criminals  are  sent  here,  as  well  as  paupers  and  the  super- 
annuated. They  dump  their  poorhouses  here.  I  have  not  looked  into  the  mat- 
ter of  late  years,  and  do  not  know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  whether  the 
percentage  is  kept  up  to  the  large  proportion  it  was  before,  but  it  was  done  to  a 
very  large  extent  prior  to  the  former  commission's  visit  to  Europe. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statistics  or  facts  that  you  could  leave  with  the  commission 
bearing  on  this  question?— A.  Yes;  I  would  be  very  glad  to  leave  the  names  of  the 
secretaries  of  these  societies  as  they  existed  at  the  time  I  visited  them,  and  their 
addresses,  and  give  any  further  data  that  I  have.  I  looked  into  the  post-office 
monev-order  office  here  and  verified  the  statements  I  got  on  the  other  side,  and 
found  the  money  orders  had^  been  cashed  on  this  side  by  the  criminals,  and  they 
instanced  that  as  a  sharp  way  in  which  they  got  rid  of  their  criminalk  One  of 
them,  a  Colonel  Buchanan,  showed  me  a  letter  he  got  from  a  criminal,  stating  that 
he  had  received  his  post-office  money  order  on  this  side.  I  read  the  letter  to  Com- 
missioner Powderly,  who  was  with  me  at  the  time,  and  in  it  the  criminal  stated 
he  had  some  difficulty  in  being  identified  at  the  Post-Office  Department  in  getting 
his  order  cashed;  that  he  walked  out  and  looked  around  and  copied  a  sign  on  the 
street  to  put  on  the  order,  and  went  in  and  got  it  cashed;  and  Colonel  Buchanan 
gave  that  as  an  instance  to  show  how  smart  their  people  were  in  outwitting  us  in 
our  regulations  here. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Your  identity  was  not  known  to  them?— A.  No.    I 
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introdnced  myself  in  my  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  American 
Charities  and  Corrections.  I  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  District  of 
Colombia  in  the  American  Congress  of  Charities  and  Corrections  at  the  time,  and 
showed  him  my  commission  as  snch,  and  pretended  I  wanted  to  know  how  they 
did  things  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  same  thing  here.  Frequently  persons  are 
discharged  from  tne  coarts  here  on  condition  that  they  leave  the  locality.  We 
have  them  go  to  Baltimore  and  sometimes  some  of  them  come  here  from  Baltimore 
and  snrrounding  places. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  yon  find  a  large  number  sent  here?— A.  Yes;  one 
society  sent  40,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  what  period?— A.  Since  it  was  organized.  I  can 
refresh  my  mind  by  looking  at  the  report.  It  must  have  been  a  considerable  length 
of  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  And  they  were  principally  criminals  and  paupers?— A. 
Yes;  x>oor  people  who  had  been  convicted  of  some  trivial  crime  and  then  released. 

Q.  And  some  paupers?— A.  Yes:  they  were  mostly  paupers.  The  paux)er8  are 
much  more  numerous  abroad  than  in  this  country.  The  conditions  are  worse 
there.  We  have  no  idea  of  poverty  in  this  country  as  it  exists  there.  In  Liveri)ool 
I  have  seen  children  of  16  years  of  age  who  have  never  had  shoes  on  their  feet  or 
hats  on  their  heads;  their  hair  stood  up  like  bristles  on  a  hog's  back;  they  had  on 
one  garment,  held  up  with  a  string  from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  walked  the 
streets.  They  are  called  wharf  rats  in  Liverpool.  We  have  no  such  class  of  illiter- 
ates. They  have  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  school  building,  and  have  never  heard 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  or  anything  else  except  what  the^  can  see.  They  grow  up 
in  utter  ignorance  and  squalor,  and  they  have  societies  in  England  which  gather 
them  up  and  send  them  to  this  country.  Dr.  Bemado's  Home  has  sent  large  num- 
bers of  these  children  here.  They  find  their  way  into  our  eleemosynary  institu- 
tions, and  our  statistics  show  that  40  per  cent  of  the  inmates  of  these  institutions 
are  foreigners  or  of  foreign  descent.  There  should  be  no  such  percentage  of  for- 
eigners in  institutions  that  we  have  to  support. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  statistics  show  that  crime  and  pauperism  inthiscoun- 
trv  are  on  t'le  increase?— A.  They  increase  very  largely,  strange  to  say,  in  years 
when  immigration  is  very  large.  Crime  increases  in  the  localities  where  the  immi- 
grants settle.  In  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  in  the  year  1891,  there  were  58  homi- 
cides, all  of  them  committed  by  aliens  or  naturalized  foreigners.  I  stated  in  my 
report:  ''The  alarming  proportion  of  the  unemployed  proletariat,  the  increase  of 
insanity,  pauperism,  ana  crime  is  attributable  to  no  other  such  prolific  source  as 
immigration." 

If  the  commission  would  look  after  the  lax  counting  of  immigrants  at  the  various 
ports  of  landing  and  recommend  a  cure  for  the  evil,  I  think  the  Government  would 
save  enough  money  to  pay  the  ent  re  expenses  of  the  Industrial  Commission.  The 
statistics  at  the  port  of  Wew  York  showed  445.290  steerage  passengers  Janded  at  the 
Barge  Office  in  New  York  in  1891 .  That  does  not  include  the  number  of  passengers 
that  were  landed  at  Baltimore.  Boston,  Barnstable,  Brunswick.  Galveston, 
Gloucester,  Jacksonville,  Key  West.  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  New  Bedford,  Norfolk, 
Newport  News,  Philadelphia.  Providence,  Portland,  Me.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  Port 
Townsend,  Pensacola,  San  Francisco,  San  Diego,  and  Wilmington,  and  those 
crossing  the  borders  of  British  Columbia,  Canada,  and  New  Mexico:  and,  in  my 
judgment,  if  these  had  been  added  there  would  have  been  750.000  instead  of  445.000 
immigrants  who  came  in.  The  statistics  at  the  British  Columbia  and  Canada  bor- 
ders were  dropped  in  1885,  for  some  unaccountab'e  reason,  and  we  have  no  idea 
bow  many  x)eople  have  come  across  the  border  either  of  Mexico.  British  Columbia, 
or  Canada,  since  then,  except  in  late  years,  when  they  were,  on  my  suggestion, 
resumed.  Even  now  large  numbers  of  them  cross  the  borders  and  come  here,  pay 
no  head  tax,  and  are  not  counted.  For  years  they  had  a  rule,  which  was  allowed 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  by  which  they  counted  two  children  as  one  person, 
and  that  falsified  the  statistics  to  a  great  extent,  because  there  are  more  cnildren 
than  there  are  grown  people  in  any  community.  In  foreign  families  there  are  6 
or  7  to  the  family,  and  in  this  country  they  average  5.  1  made  a  protest  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  that  rule  was  rescinded. 

Q.  Are  there  not  statistics  in  the  various  places  you  name,  such  as  Baltimore, 
Norfolk,  Port  Townsend.  etc.,  of  the  number  that  land?— -A.  There  ought  to  be. 
The  trouble  is  they  take  the  steamship  company's  count,  and  the  steamship  com- 
panies frequently  land  large  numbers  of  people  as  employees  when  they  are  actually 
passengers.  Those  who  work  their  way  over,  if  they  only  peel  potatoes  for  a  meal 
of  victuals,  are  considered  and  counted  as  employees  and  are  landed  without 
being  recorded,  and  that  is  the  last  of  them.  I  think  the  commission  should 
devise  some  plan  by  which  a  check  could  be  had  on  the  steamships'  manifests,  and 
that  every  passenger  shoul d  be  counted  as  he  lands.    The  office  of  landing  inspector 
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was  abolished  by  the  Department,  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  was  a  very  necessary 
office  and  ought  to  be  reestablished.  There  should  be  a  landing  inspector  at  the 
port  of  New  York  to  count  immigrants  as  soon  as  they  walk  over  the  gang  plank, 
and  the  manifest  verified  by  the  count  of  the  landmg  inspector.  I  have  seen 
steamship  manifests  sworn  to  and  duly  signed  abroad  which  had  no  names  on 
them  at  all,  showing  that  they  are  signed  and  sworn  to  with  the  idea  of  being 
filled  out  later  on  by  the  steamship  companies.  The  immigrants  never  pay  the 
head  tax  themselves,  and  the  Gk>vemment  loses  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  the  course  of  years  by  the  inaccurate  count  of  those  who  actually  land. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  those  in  Canada  who  come  across  the  border.  Mr.  Stump,  in 
his  examination  before  the  commission  yesterday,  stated  that  under  the  Cleye- 
land  Administration,  in  which  he  was  Ck)mmiBsioner  of  Immigration,  he  had  made 
arrangements  with  the  steamship  companies  to  pay  themselves,  and  give  to  immi- 
grants who  arrived  certificates  so  that  they  could  present  them  at  the  border,  and 
be  believed  that  was  being  carried  out  faithfully.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of 
that?— A.  I  understood  that  a  vast  amount  of  immigrants  evaded  the  head  tax  by 
saying  thev  were  going  to  stay  in  Canada.  Then  they  take  the  very  next  train  for 
the  united  States.  We  lose  a  great  deal  by  not  having  an  efficient  system  of 
inspection  on  the  border,  and  by  a  lax  scrutiny  of  the  steamship  manifests. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  say  they  evaded  it  by  saying  they  were  going  to 
stay  in  Canada?— A.  Yes,  sir;  they  stay  there  one,  two,  or  three  days.  They  first 
look  around  to  see  if  they  can  find  employment.  The  proportion  of  idle  in  Can- 
ada is  as  large  as  it  is  in  the  United  States.  Large  numbers  of  them  come  over 
here  and  get  work  and  large  numbers  come  over  and  work  and  go  back  at  night. 
It  has  got  to  be  a  great  evil  in  places  like  Detroit.  In  the  morning  the  **  bucket 
brigade  "  comes  over  and  takes  American  workingmen's  places  and  go  back  in  the 
evening  and  spend  their  money  over  there  where  tiiey  can  live  cheaper  than  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  endeavored  to  get  legislation  on  that,  to  compel  them  to 
live  on  the  American  side  if  they  work  there.  I  was  in  Detroit  on  and  off  for  a 
year  and  a  half  and  noticed  the  large  numbers  that  came  over  every  morning  and 
went  back  every  evening.  The  fare  across  the  ferry  is  only  2  cents,  and  they  make 
25  to  50  cents  more  per  day  on  the  American  side  than  they  can  on  the  other  side. 
The  Canadian  workmgmen  have  protested  against  the  British  immigration  policy 
on  the  ground  that  there  are  so  many  unemployed  in  Canada  and  they  do  not 
want  theinfiux  of  foreign  workingmen  to  take  their  places.  The  labor  organiza- 
tions have  sent  a  committee  abroad,  and  whenever  they  get  together  and  send  a 
committee  to  Parliament  it  shows  the  evil  must  be  galling  or  they  would  not  take 
that  trouble  and  expense.  The  English  Government  gives  nice  positions  to  these 
envoys  and  that  is  generally  the  end  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  in  regard  to  better 
restricting  the  undesirable  immigrants  that  come  through  Canada,  and  also  for 
collecting  the  tax  that  is  due  this  Government  according  to  law?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
should  advocate  two  things:  The  increase  of  the  head  tax  and  the  increase  of  the 
immigration  inspector^  force.  I  would  put  an  inspector  at  every  place  where 
they  cross. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  The  increase  of  the  head  tax  would  pay  the  expense? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  revenue,  a  tax  which  the  foreigner 
pays,  in  this  instance,  beyond  cavil. 

Q.  In  your  travels  abroad  did  you  learn  that  other  nations  had  restrictive  laws 
in  regara  to  immigration,  or  is  it  peculiar  to  the  United  States?— A.  They  have 
restriction  in  nearly  all  European  countries,  and  they  are  far  more  strict  in  some 
of  them  than  we  are.  They  laugh  at  our  way  of  administering  restrictive  laws. 
I  have  coi)ie8  of  sworn  testimony  taken  before  a  Parliamentary  committee  in 
England  from  men  at  the  head  of  Jewish  societies,  who  sa}'  they  have  no  trouble 
in  passing  their  people  here,  but  they  can  not  pass  them  in  European  countries. 
For  instance,  the  laws  are  so  strict  in  Turkey  and  Austria  that  they  will  not  allow 
an  immigrant  to  land  for  a  moment  for  fear  he  will  stay  there.  They  force  him 
to  stay  on  the  car  and  go  through.  That  is  the  case  particularly  with  Russian 
Jews. 

Q.  Is  that  so  with  regard  to  other  people  besides  Jewish  people?— A.  The  law  is 
so  worded  it  affects  all  classes  of  people,  but  it  is  this  class  of  people  against  whom 
it  is  aimed  and  enforced.  There  have  been  protests  in  England  against  Italians 
coming,  on  the  ground  that  they  take  work  from  the  English  Workingmen,  and 
the  London  Association  for  Preventing  the  Immigration  of  Destitute  Aliens  is 
pressing  for  legislation  on  that  line. 

Q.  (Mr.  Kennedy.  )  That  statement  is  not  clear.  Yon  say  that  is  the  class  that 
emigrates  mostly.  When  Mr.  Philiix)e  asked  you  in  regard  to  restriction  laws 
you  said  that  the  Russian  Jews  were  the  chief  class  of  immigrants.  Is  that  so?— A . 
That  is  only  in  late  years— since  the  creation  of  the  Baron  Hirsh  $10,0(X),000 
fund— that  mflux  of  Russian  Jews,  since  the  Russian  Government  passed  edicts 
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com];)elliiig  them  to  live  in  the  pale  of  settlement  which  includes  the  warmer  and 
more  fertile  parts  of  Russia  and  the  whole  of  Poland,  extending  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Black  Sea,  and  into  the  interior  to  the  border  of  Courland  and  to  the  Sea  of 
Azoff,  where  they  were  bom  and  raised;  and  the  GK)vernment  did  that  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Russian  people.  The  Hirsh  Immigration  Society  expects  to  bring 
all  the  pauper  Jews  to  America. 

Q.  The  Russian  Jews  are  not  criminals  and  do  not  become  charges  on  the  char- 
itable institutions  of  this  country,  do  they? — A.  Their  own  charitable  institutions 
take  care  of  them.  They  do  that  in  Russia,  too.  It  costs  the  wealthy  Jews  of 
England,  Germany,  and  France  $30,000,000  a  year  to  sustain  the  pauper  Jews  in 
the  pale  of  settlement  in  Russia.  They  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them  and  have 
them  come  to  this  country,  and  they  give  them  a  start  here,  i>eddling  outfits,  and 
they  become  self-sustaining  after  that.  There  are  3,000,000  pauper  Jews  in  Rus- 
sia, and  at  $10  per  head,  which  is  the  lowest  estimate,  it  costs  the  wealthy  Jewish 
committees  $30,000,000  annually  to  support  them. 

Q.  Are  they  looked  upon  as  an  undesirable  class  of  immigrants  in  this  country? 
Do  the  labor  organizations  take  any  interest  in  restricting  that  class  of  immigra- 
tion?— A.  They  do  not  enter  into  the  labor  unions,  except  in  such  trades  as  are 
very  little  worked— tailoring  and  clothing  business,  for  instance,  which  they 
monopolize  altogether.  They  also  make  hats  and  caps  and  do  other  light  work. 
They  will  not  dig,  nor  carry  a  hod,  nor  farm,  nor  do  any  productive  labor.  They 
do  not  interfere  much  with  the  labor  organizations,  except  that  they  increase  the 
class  of  middlemen  in  this  country  very  largely,  and  the  middleman  is  always  a 
drain  on  the  producer. 

Q.  What  was  your  connection  with  the  immigration  service  of  the  country?— 
A.  I  was  connected  with  labor  organizations  some  years  ago,  and  was  on  their  leg- 
islative committee  before  the  committees  of  Congress  as  far  back  as  1884,  and  have 
acted  in  that  capacitv  for  some  years.  I  was  appointed  at  the  re(^uest  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  on  the  European  Immigration  Commission.  Mr.  Pow- 
derly  was  appointed  to  represent  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  I  had  the  indorsement 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  under  the  pres- 
idency of  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers. 

Q.  This  Mr.  Powderly  is  not  the  present  Commissioner-General  of  Immigra- 
tion?— A.  No;  he  is  a  brother  of  the  present  Commissioner.  We  investigated  the 
question  of  immigration  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  and  submitted  a  report, 
which  first  appeared  in  January  of  1892,  and  Congress  has  done  me  the  honor  to 
reprint  my  report  in  1893.  The  other  reports  were  not  reprinted.  There  were 
reports  made  bv  Colonel  Weber,  and  Dr.  Kempster,  Cantain  Cross,  Mr.  Powderly, 
and  myself.  We  investigated  the  matter  in  all  except  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
and  we  did  not  go  to  Spain  or  Portugal,  because  there  is  very  little  emigration 
from  there.  We  did  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  go  there.  Scandinavian  immi- 
gration is  .very  desirable,  and  there  is  no  more  objection  to  it  than  there  is  to  the 
German,  French,  English,  or  Irish.  They  are  all  welcome  when  they  come  up  to 
the  requirements  of  existing  law. 

Q.  That  is  so  of  all  the  countries  of  north  Europe?— A.  They  are  all  welcome, 
ana  are  generally  a  good  class  of  people  and  make  good  citizens. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make,  Mr.  Schulteis?— A.  I  hope  that  the 
commission  will  investigate  this  subject  by  looking  into  the  questions  that  are  in 
their  syllabi,  and  make  a  report  before  this  Congress  adjourns,  because,  if  Con- 
fess is  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  work  and  labor,  now  is  the  time,  when  an  act 
IS  x)ending.  I  think  the  first  report  ought  to  be  on  the  subject  of  immigration, 
and  it  would  aid  Congress  materially  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  this  question, 
which  has  been  before  Congress  for  four  years.  It  was  passed  by  one  Congress 
preceding  this  and  vetoed  by  President  Cleveland,  and  it  was  passed  over  his  veto 
m  the  House  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  veto  message  arrived  by  a  vote 
of  something  like  197  to  25;  it  may  have  been  175  to  27. 

Q.  The  educational  clause  of  tbe  Lodge  bill  would  not  even  affect  the  Russian 
Jews,  would  it?— A.  They  i»n  nearly  all  read  and  write  the  Jewish  language. 
The  bill  as  it  was  originally  drafted  would  have  affected  the  Russian  Jews. 

Q.  How  would  it  have  affected  them?— A.  The  original  wording  of  it  was  in 
accordance  with  a  recommendation  in  my  report,  *' native  language."  and  the 
words  ** native  language*'  were  struck  out.  The  native  languar?e  of  the  Russian 
Jew  is  tbe  Russian  language.  They  can  not  read  and  write  the  Russian  language, 
but  most  of  them  can  read  and  write  the  Jewish  language.  Lots  of  them  are  bom 
in  other  countries  and  never  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  language  of  the  country 
where  they  are  born  and  raised.  The  prepaid-ticket  clause  in  the  existing  law,  if 
enforced,  would  bar  them. 

Q.  Have  you  German  statistics  that  show  the  number  of  Germans  that  come  to 
this  country'  for  a  certain  year  and  then  our  statistics  to  put  by  the  side  of  tluim?— 
A.  Yes;  I  have  here  German  statistics  in  one  volume,  Statistical  Yearbook  of  the 
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(German  Empire,  from  1871  to  1890,  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  and  it  will  be 
fonnd  on  page  14. 

Q.  Can  you  pick  out  a  certain  year  when  there  was  large  immigration  to  this 
country  and  show  the  number  that  left  German  ports  and  then  show  our  own  sta- 
tistics to  show  a  discrepancy?— A.  I  believe  I  have  that  in  my  report  on  Italian 
statistics,  immigration  from  1869  to  1879.  These  tables  are  compiled  from  infor- 
mation received  at  the  mayors*  offices  and  the  registered  number  of  passports 
delivered  and  corresponds  with  the  amount  paid  for  them,  and  therefore  these  sta- 
tistics are  absolutely  correct.  They  charge  $3.50  for  a  passport,  and  they  get  that 
money  from  the  emigrant,  and  we  only  charge  $1  head  tax.  The  foreign  govern- 
ment makes  more  from  the  passport  than  we  get  from  the  head  tax.  The  same  is 
the  case  in  G^ermany.  That  is  another  reason,  in  my  judgment,  why  the  head 
tax  should  be  increased  here.  They  make  their  service  self-sustaining,  and  the 
money  they  get  for  the  passports  pays  for  every  particle  of  the  service  and  brings 
a  revenue  besides.  The  grand  total  for  six  years  was  1,174,901,  and  in  our  statis- 
tics for  1890,  published  by  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  a  smaller  number  is  given 
for  the  entire  country  than  appear  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone.  Italian  papers 
make  great  sport  of  the  fact  that  our  statistics  are  so  unreliable.  I  have  read  a 
statement  in  an  Italian  paper  which  makes  this  point  that  American  statistics  can 
not  be  taken  as  a  basis:  *'It  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  fact  that  the  census  of 
1890  gave  only  182,000  Italians  living  in  the  United  States,  while  it  is  certain  that 
the  number  then  approached  and  now  exceeds  500,000.'*  This  is  taken  from 
BoUetthio  della  Soc.  Geog.  Italiana,  Ser.  Ill,  Vol.  VIII,  Fas.  X,  p.  825.  It  is  found 
on  page  03  of  the  Quarterly  for  March,  1896,  of  the  American  Statistical  Associa- 
tion, of  which  Mr.  North,  one  of  the  members  of  this  commission,  is  one  of  the 
counsellors.  That  is  an  authoritative  statistical  association,  the  best  in  the  United 
States. 

Q.  Goes  back  for  a  series  of  years,  does  it?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  us  the  total  of  emigrants  leaving  the  ports  of 
the  German  Empire  for,  say,  a  ^riod  of  ten  years,  that  we  may  compare  that  with 
our  immigration  reports  to  see  if  there  is  any  disparity.— A.  I  will  state  that  each 
port  has  its  own  separate  reports. 

Q.  Are  they  not  consolidated?— A.  Yes;  but  that  consolidation  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, not  as  effective  as  to  get  the  special  reports.  Take  ports  like  Bremen  and 
Hamburg  and  those  ports  where  they  go  into  the  nationality  of  the  emigrant. 
For  that  reason  I  prefer  them  to  these.  In  our  statistics  we  take  everybody  that 
comes  from  Hamburg  and  mark  them  down  as  Germans,  although  only  one-third 
that  emigrate  from  that  port  are  Germans.  All  the  Jews  that  come  from  Russia 
go  on  the  boat  at  Hamburg,  and  the  statiRtics  we  have  in  this  country  on  immi- 
grants from  Hamburg  are  unreliable  and  are  not  to  be  depended  upon.  That  is 
one  thing  I  hope  this  commission  will  investic^ate  and  see  that  they  are  counted 
properly  and  according  to  the  place  where  they  were  bom,  and  not  charged  as 
being  of  the  country  from  which  they  ship.  English  statistics  are  swelled  by  the 
fact  that  large  numbers  are  sent  to  Liverpool  and  from  there  here  and  are  called 
English  x>eople.  They  distribute  them;  particularly  the  Hirsch  Society  makes  it 
a  business  of  distributing  them.  I  met  immigrants  that  had  been  shipped  at  Ham- 
burg to  Liverpool  and  then  from  Liverpool  here.  It  sends  them  down  to  Genoa. 
They  used  to  be  counted  as  Italians  when  they  arrived  in  New  York  because  they 
arrived  from  Genoa  or  any  place  in  Italy  or  Palermo.  That  matter  has  never 
been  presented  to  committees  in  Congress  or  been  investigated;  and  yet  my  own 
investigation  shows  me  that  in  order  to  ^et  accurate  statistics  we  should  have  the 
natlvitv  of  the  immigrant  and  count  him  from  that  place  as  it  appears  on  the 
steamships'  manifests,  rather  than  from  the  port  from  which  he  sails. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  given  year,  taking  the  foreign  statistics, 
complete  or  not  complete,  and  ours,  to  show  that  there  are  more  shipped  from 
abroad  than  land  here?— A.  Yes;  the  year  1891 ;  I  examined  into  the  question. 

Q.  What  discrepancy  did  you  find?— A.  In  Italian  immigration,  50  per  cent  only 
were  counted  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  far  is  the  padrone  system  in  execution  in  this 
country?— A.  I  believe  there  are  about  80  Italian  banks  in  New  York  City  now, 
and  most  of  them  still  keep  up  that  system,  but  not  to  so  large  an  extent  as  they 
did  some  years  ago,  because  their  own  people  have  protested  against  the  slavery 
that  they  impose  upon  Italians.  There  nave  been  meetings  in  places  like  Boston 
and  New  York  of  Italian  citizens,  protesting  against  this  state  of  slavery,  and  pro- 
tests have  been  made  here  at  Washington,  and  they  do  those  things  largely  under 
cover  now.  I  have  copies  of  newspapers  published  in  New  York  City — Italian 
papers— by  these  so-called  bankers,  who  are  simply  immigration  agents,  and  some 
of  their  sheets  I  have  here.  One  is  called  "Bollettino  I>ena  Emigrazione."  This 
was  the  official  organ  of  the  Italian  Society  of  Immigration  (Limited).  Another 
is  called  **I1  Fieramosca."    Both  are  published  in  New  York.    These  bankers 
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take  care  of  the  immign^nt8'  money  and  write  their  letters  and  answer  them. 
The  Italian  people  are  so  illiterate  that  they  have,  in  the  streets  of  Naples,  for 
instance,  men  as  numerous  as  peanut  venders  are  in  this  country  whose  business 
it  is  to  write  letters  for  them.  The  bankers  take  care  of  their  earnings  until  they 
get  enough  money  to  go  home — say,  |350  to  $400.  That  is  the  average  capital  for 
an  Italian.  He  never  has  to  work  himself  when  he  gets  home.  He  is  a  boss,  and 
wears  velvet  knee  breeches  and  silk  hat  and  has  his  fellow  Italians  work  for  him 
at  from  14  to  19  cents  per  day.  He  is  a  shining  advertisement  for  the  steamship 
agents. 

Q.  To  what  extent  could  persons  or  firms  wanting  labor  be  supplied  through  the 
paarone  system?— A.  They  can  get  from  50  to  100  men  at  a  time.  1  was  offered  50 
a  day  by  one  agent  when  I  was  in  Italy.  I  pretended  I  was  looking  for  contract 
laborers  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Farquhar.)  Do  you  believe  there  are  any  blocks  of  alien  contract 
laborers  brought  into  this  country  any  more?— A.  Not  in  very  large  blocks  any 
more,  because,  as  I  said,  the  Italians  themselves  have  protested.  Wherever  there 
are  blocks,  the  padrone  system  prevails,  and  that  has  been  discountenanced  by  the 
Italian  GK>vemment  itself,  and  they  now  move  in  small  lots  of  five  or  six. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  think  it  is  passing  away,  partly  through  the 
execution  of  the  law  in  this  country  and  also  the  sentiment  against  it  in  I&Iy?— 
A.  The  sentiment  against  it,  in  my  judgment,  has  more  to  do  with  it  than  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  law,  because  it  has  never  been  a  popular  law  with  the 
immigration  officials,  and  yet  it  has  had  its  effect.  The  mere  knowledge  on 
the  other  side  that  these  things  were  prohibited  has  shown  workingmen  that  there 
must  be  some  reason  why  he  is  not  wanted  here,  and  as  soon  as  he  finds  that  the 
conditions  are  not  as  pictured  to  him  (that  this  is  a  land  of  milk  and  honey  and 
that  pold  can  be  picked  up  on  the  streets)  they  think  twice  before  they  emigrate, 
and  m  that  way  it  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good.  I  think  the  law  would  have 
helped  very  largely  and  would  have  been  more  efficient  if  it  had  been  enforced, 
but  we  haa  no  means  of  finding  who  came  under  contract,  except  by  going  among 
the  immigrants  when  they  arrived.  There  should  have  been  an  inspector  on  these 
steamers  unknown  to  them. 

Q.  You  have  made  the  immigrant  question  a  considerable  study,  have  you  not?— 
A.  Yes;  I  have  studied  it  since  1884,  and  have  been  interested  in  the  subject  as  a 
student  of  political  economy  and  social  science. 

9.  I  wish  you  would  state  what  effect,  if  any,  the  colonization  of  immigrants  in 
this  country  has  on  their  customs  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  and  upon 
themselves?— A.  I  do  not  think  the  effect  is  very  good,  but  very  fortunately  the 
question  settles  itself  in  time.  The  second  generation,  in  spite  of  their  coloni- 
zation, generally  learns  how  to  read  and  write  and  speak  the  English  language. 
It  has  a  bad  effect,  unquestionably,  to  colonize  them  as  I  saw  them  colonized  in 
the  cities  of  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  and  Cincinnati.  It  is  not 
a  good  plan,  but  thev  settle  that  way  for  convenience.  Blood  is  thicker  than 
water,  and  they  wcTnld  rather  get  together  than  to  scatter,  and  tor  that  reason  the 
Latins  would  rather  go  to  South  America,  if  it  were  made  convenient  They 
have  a  hospital  in  New  York  and  treat  immigrants  when  they  land  here.  I  have 
known  as  high  as  600  to  be  in  there  at  a  time.  If  they  were  sound,  as  the  ship 
8urge<ps  swore  they  were,  there  would  not  be  quite  so  many  sent  to  the  hospital 
on  Qieir  arrival  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  think  that  Congress  would,  in  twenty  years,  or 
any  ];)eriodof  time,  entertain  such  a  proposition  as  increasing  the  bead  tax  to  $10?— A. 
Yes;  1  believe  Congress  is  ready,  and  I  belieye  the  next  legislation  will  be  on  the 
head-tax  question,  and  the  head  tax  will  be  largely  increased.  The  present  Com- 
missioner of  Immig^tion,  I  understand,  recommends  an  increase  of  the  head  tax. 

(^.  Yes;  $2. — ^A.  Two  dollars.  That  is  only  to  cover  the  expense  of  buildings  at 
Ellis  Island.  It  will  not  make  the  service  self-sustaining.  The  steamship  people 
add  it  to  the  price  of  the  ticket,  and  it  is  effectual  as  a  remedy  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  added.    Two  dollars  would  not  be  appreciable. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  mentioned  that  in  Detroit  you  saw  with  your  own 
eyes  hundreds  of  Canadians  come  over  there  and  work  and  pass  back  into  Canada 
at  night.    What  year  was  that?— A.  That  was  in  1876-77. 

Q.  I  thought  it  could  not  have  been  during  late  years.— A.  I  was  in  the  govern- 
mental service  at  the  port  of  Detroit  for  a  year  and  a  half  at  that  time,  and  have 
visited  there  several  times  since. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  now  there  is  no  such  thing  in  existence — that  it  is  almost 
impoesible  to  bring  a  Canadian  over  there  and  have  him  work  and  return  the  same 
day? — A.  I  understand  that  the  present  Congressman  from  Detroit,  Mr.  Corliss, 
endeavored  very  strenuously  during  the  last  two  Congresses  to  get  an  amendment 
to  the  Lodge  biU  compelling  persons  who  worked  on  the  American  side  to  live 
there  also. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  February  10,  1899, 

TESTIMOVT  OF  HOV.  T.  V.  POWDERLT, 

Conimissioner'Oeneral  of  Immigration, 

The  commission  met  at  2  p.  m.,  February  10,  1899.  Vice-Cliairman  Phillips 
presided  and  introduced  the  witness,  Hon.  T.  V.  Powderly,  Commissioner-General 
of  Immigration.  He  suggested  that  Mr.  Powderly  make  a  general  statement, 
being  guided  by  the  commission's  syllabi. 

Mr.  PowDERiiY.  I  note  from  your  remarks  that  you  very  kindly  afford  me  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  statement,  but  I  did  not  come  prepared  todo  anything  of 
the  kind;  in  fact,  1  have  had  no  opportunity,  since  the  receipt  of  your  first  invita- 
tion to  come  before  the  commission,  to  prepare  anything;  1  have  been  very  busy, 
and  I  would  much  prefer  that  you  ask  some  questions  which,  of  course,  will  lead 
up  to  the  making  of  statements.  I  note  here,  '*  Effects  of  immigration  in  the  sev- 
eral industries;  on  employment  in  skilled  trades  and  unskilled  occupations;  on 
wages;  on  morale."  In  relation  to  the  effects  of  immigration  on  the  several  indus- 
tries I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any  authentic  statement;  that  is,  a  statement 
based  upon  any  facts  or  data  in  my  possession.  No  effort  has  been  made,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  to  gather  information  on  this  particular  point  except  from  among 
workingmen  through  their  organizations,  and  they  note  that  the  effect  of  immi- 
gration on  some  trades  and  occupations  has  been  bad.  particularly  the  calling  of 
mining.  In  the  anthracite  region  the  effect  has  been  very  bad,  and  in  order  to  get 
at  a  fair  idea  of  it  I  think  it  would  not  be  unwise  for  vour  commission  to  visit  that 
region.  You  will  there  learn  that — I  believe  in  1860,  during  a  miners'  strike  which 
was  then  in  progress— a  man  who  was  connected  with  one  of  the  coal  companies 
made  the  statement  that  in  order  to  defeat  the  men  in  their  demands  it  would  be 
necessary  to  bring  cheap  labor  from  Europe;  and  shortly  after  that  miners  were 
noticed  coming  to  the  anthracite  region  in  large  numbers  from  Italy,  Hungary, 
Russia,  and  other  far-off  lands.  I  do  not  think  I  am  making  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment when  I  tell  you  that  at  least  three  men  are  stanaing  around  in  the  coal  regions 
awaiting  each  place.  I  do  not  think  I  make  that  statement  too  broadly  when  I 
make  it  in  that  language.  The  mines  are  not  working  full  time,  and  tnose  who 
are  working  find  that  neighbors  of  theirs  are  ready  and  anxious  to  take  their  places. 
You  will  find  also,  if  you  go  to  the  coal  regions,  streets  in  towns— I  will  go  further 
than  that— a  small  town,  where  you  may  walk  from  end  to  end,  and  you  will  hear 
the  American  language  spoken  very  rarely.  Within  the  last  two  years  1  walked 
through  that  plaoe,  and  I  did  not  meet  a  man  nor  a  woman  who  could  speak  our 
language.  These  people  came  here  originally  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the 
employers  of  miners.  Their  effect  was  bad  upon  business,  because  they  consented 
to  work  for  the  lowest  possible  wage  on  which  men  could  subsist ;  as  a  consequence 
the  merchants  felt  it,  the  entire  business  community  felt  it,  and  it  has  had  a  very 
bad  effect,  not  alone  upon  the  miners  but  those  who  depend  upon  them.  It  has 
also  been  the  means  of  draining  our  country  of  a  vast  amount  of  money.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  give  you  figures,  for  I  could  not  do  it  without  consultation  with  the 
post-office  authorities,  but  in  the  year  1896  something  like  $>;0,000  went  out  of  two 
communities  in  Luzerne  County,  Pa.;  I  give  you  this  on  hearsay;  I  am  ilot  pre- 
pared to  make  the  statement  and  assure  you  that  it  is  correct.  In  Lackawanna 
County,  from  the  upper  end,  I  have  been  told  by  business  men  that  over  $100,000 
went  to  Eui*ope  from  men  who  are  not  citizens,  who  do  not  speak  our  language, 
and  who  have  undersold  the  American  miner  in  the  market. 

Q.  (By  Mi.  Xorth.)  Do  these  men  intend  to  remain  permanently  in  this  coun- 
try?—A.  Very  rarely  do  such  men  intend  to  remain.  We  have  in  Lackawanna 
County  a  vast  number  of  Italians  who  came,  and  who  have  purchased  little 
homes.  They  are  paying  for  them  and  they  are  bringing  up  their  children  as 
Americans.  They  mtend  to  remain.  They  are  good  people.  We  have  Hunga- 
rians and  Polanders  who  do  the  same,  who  make  very  good  citizens;  but,  in  the 
main,  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  come  stay  but  a  short  time,  and  they  will 
tell  you  that  their  desire  is  to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  labor  here  and  carry  a  few 
hundred  dollars  home  with  them. 

Q.  To  what  nationality  does  that  refer?— A.  It  does  not  apply  to  any  particular 
nationality;  the  Hungarians,  the  Italians,  and  some  of  the  Folanders  desire  to  go 
home,  but,  in  the  main,  the  majority  of  those  who  want  to  go  back,  and  do  go 
back,  are  from  southern  Italy.  Those  who  come  from  northern  Italy  like  our 
climate;  they  like  our  country,  and  remain.    They  make  very  good  citizens. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know,  or  believe,  that  the  padrone  system 
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erists  in  mining  in  Pennsylvania?— A.  I  believe  the  padrone  ssrstem  has  existed  for 
years,  and  in  one  form  or  another  it  has  flourished.  I  believe  it  still  exists,  in 
that  it  has  never  gone  ont  of  existence  since  it  was  first  inangnrated  or  established. 

Q.  Then  the  alien  contract-labor  law  is  not  apparently  sufficient  in  suppress- 
ing this  padrone  system?— A.  No;  because  they  adopt  a  method  that  is  very  hard 
of  detection.  For  instance^  a  man  comes  to  this  country,  bright,  active,  ana  intel- 
ligent; he  learns  the  American  language.  He  is  taken  in  charge  by  his  employer, 
who  says  to  him,  '*  You  are  acquainted  in  Italy  (in  Hungary,  Belgium,  or  what- 
ever land  he  comes  from) ;  I  want  four  or  five  good  men  (or  a  dozen,  as  the  case 
mav  be) ,  but,  under  the  law,  I  can  not  send  for  them.  You  can  write  for  them 
and  warn  them  against  making  any  disclosure  on  arriving  here  that  would  indi- 
cate that  they  are  contract  laborers  or  coming  here  under  an^  agreement."  And 
these  men  come.  Not  long  ago  thirty  men  came  from  Syria,  and  they  claimed 
they  were  all  of  one  family.  There  were  two  facts.  One  was  that  they  claimed 
they  were  of  one  family,  the  other  that  they  were  going  to  the  one  destination. 
Those  were  the  only  suspicious  circumstances  connected  with  that  case,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  they  came  here  xmder  an  agreement.  We  are  now  investigating 
the  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  NoBTH.)  Have  you  any  remedy  upder  the  alien  contract-labor  law?— 
A.  W  J  have  no  remedv  unless  we  prove  a  contract.  We  must  show  that  a  con- 
tract was  made  abroad.  There  are  rulings  and  decisions  of  the  courts  to  that 
effect,  taking  the  ground  that  unless  a  contract,  expressed  or  implied,  was  made 
abroad  we  have  no  right  to  send  them  back. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  suggested  amendment  to  the  law?— A.  In  that  respect  I  would 
suggest  that  when  the  fact  that  they  came  in  response  to  an  invitation  of  any  kind 
is  proved,  even  though  they  did  not  become  a  party  to  a  contract  on  the  other 
side,  that  that  should  be  sufficient  to  class  them  as  alien  contract  laborers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Otjkn.)  Do  you  think  that  would  be  practical?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  Would  men  be  privileged  to  write  to  their  relatives  suggesting  that  they 
come?— A.  That,  of  course,  would  be  different.  There  is  nothing  to  prohibit  one 
from  giving  information  to  his  relatives  abroad,  sending  for  them,  and  paying 
thefir  passage.  I  had  reference  to  an  invitation  from  an  apparently  uninterested 
party— from  one  not  a  relative. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.  )  The  hiring  must  have  something  of  a  contract  in  it  to 
come  under  the  law?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillifs.)  You  spoke  of  thoeepeople— foreigners— having  "nnder- 
Bcdd''  our  people.  Do  you  mean  underselling  their  labor?— A.  I  mean  their  labor. 
They  sell  their  labor  much  chea];)er  than  our  people  do;  but  when  I  say  our  people 
I  do  not  mean  native  Americans,  I  mean  foreigners  who  have  become  naturalized, 
as  well  as  those  who  were  bom  here. 

9-  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  What  have  been  the  changes  in  nationality  in  the 
mining  regions  of  Penn^lvania,  say,  for  the  last  forty  years?  Were  the  original 
miners  Americans?— A.  The  original  miners  in  the  anthracite  regions  were  £ish, 
Scotch,  English,  Welsh,  and  German,  in  the  order  in  which  I  give  them. 


Q.  (ByMr.  NoBTH.)  Naturalized?— A.  Yes. 

*  (By  r   -  -      -    - 


,  J  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Have  they  been  entirely  driven  out  of  mining  by  the 
nafionalities  that  succeeded  them?— A.  I  will  take  you  to  towns  in  the  anthracite 
regions  and  point  out  to  yon  houses,  with  four  or  five  rooms,  which  I  have  visited, 
now  occnpied  by  anywhere  from  ten  to  twenty,  twenty-five  or  thirty  people  and 
upward,  maybe  men,  very  few  women.  These  houses  were  formerly  occupied 
br  a  father,  a  mother,  and  three,  four,  five,  or  six  children.  They  are  now  occu- 
pied hy  a  number  of  men,  ]^r  fellows,  stalwart  men  some  of  them,  and  good  men, 
Dut  in  i^orance  of  their  rights,  with  but  little  ambition  save  to  work.  They  are 
industrious,  and  they  have  taken  the  places  of  the  men  of  families. 

Q.  What  is  the  prevailing  nationahty  of  the  miners  in  Pennsylvania?— A.  I  do 
not  think  I  could  tell  you.    There  are  a  vast  number  of  Italians. 

Q.  What  nationalily  stands  first  in  numbers?- A.  I  think  the  Hungarians  and 
Italiaiis  are  about  equid.    There  are  a  number  of  Welshmen  yet. 

Q.  Was  the  standard  of  living  of  the  old  miners  of  Pennsylvania  as  good  as  the 
average  standard  of  that  class  of  labor  throughout  this  country  in  any  other  call- 
ing?—A.  The  miner  of  Pennsylvania  aspired  to  the  very  best  m  the  land,  and  he 
had  it  as  far  as  his  means  would  go.  He  had  his  carpets  on  his  floor,  he  had  his 
sewing  machine  for  his  wife,  his  children  were  well  dressed,  there  were  pictures 
on  the  wall,  mirrors,  and  all  the  comforts  of  a  modern  home,  including  in  many 
instances  organs  and  pianos. 

Q.  Under  the  law  of  Julv,  1864,  which  was  virtually  repealed  in  1868  or  1869, 
we  OTened  wide  the  gates  of  this  country  to  immigration.  Is  it  a  fact  that  nearly 
aU  tbeee  changes  came  into  the  mining  regions  during  that  time  because  of  this 
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foreign  popnlation? — A.  The  change  began  immediately  following  the  war,  even 
during  tne  war. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  In  naming  the  yarions  nationalities  that  were  prominent 
in  mining,  in  their  order,  you  did  not  name  Americans;  were  there  Any  Americans 
employed?— A.  There  were  Americans;  yes.  I  thoaght  the  question  related  only 
to  foreigners.    Of  course  there  were  Americans. 

Q.  wnat  per  cent  would  there  be  of  Americans  now? — A.  Very  few  Americans; 
that  is,  since  the  foreigners  came.  Americans,  as  a  rule,  took  to  mining  very 
rarely. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Were  the  succeeding  generations  of  foreigners  there— 
ch  were  mainly  Britons — driven  out  by  a  lower  race?— A.  I  would  hate  to  say 
they  were  a  lower  race. 

Q.  I  mean  less  skilled  and  working  for  less  wages.- A.  Put  it  in  this  way:  Less 
desirable. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Less  educated?— A.  Less  desirable.  The  chil- 
dren of  some  of  these  people  are  very  bright,  very  good,  and  will  make  good 
Americans. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  those  of  this  second  generation,  or  even  the  original 
inmiigrants,  naturally  take  to  trade  organizations?— A.  I  think  they  do.  I  have 
known  of  great  numbers  of  them  joining  labor  organizations. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  difference  in  the  wage  scales  of  the  sixties  and  the  early 
seventies  and  the  present  rate  of  wage  there?— A.  No;  I  could  not.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  elements  that  enter  into  the  lowering  of  wages  and  the  lack  of 
.-^tivity  in  the  coal  trade.  Anthracite  coal  is  expensive,  and  in  recent  years  the 
gas  stove,  the  gasoline  stove,  and  the  oilstove  have  displaced  the  anthracite  cook- 
ing stove  in  the  cities.  Great  inroads  have  been  made  ui)on  the  anthracite  trade 
through  these  agencies. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  combinations  or  trusts  had  anything  to  do  with 
reducing  the  number  of  laborers  or  the  output  of  coal?— A.  No;  I  can  not  say  that 
they  have.  The  coal  pool,  which  was  intended  to  limit  production  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  up  prices,  is  the  only  thing  In  the  shape  of  a  trust  that  the  anthracite 
region  has  had  to  complain  of— at  least  that  approaches  nearest  to  a  trust — but 
that  was  a  matter  of  protection,  and  I  do  not  think  the  trusts  have  figured  very 
greatlv  in  the  reduction  of  wages  of  the  men. 

Q.  Are  there  many  combinations  between  large  firms  in  the  coal  regions— have 
they  any  big  combination  regulating  the  output,  to  your  knowledge?— A.  No;  I 
do  not  know  of  any,  only,  of  course,  what  is  known  as  the  *'  coal  pool"  of  New 
York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Is  it  not  true  that  instead  of  this  former  labor  being 
forced  out  of  employment  it  has  gone  up  into  a  higher  scale  of  employment  into 
occupations  whicn  require  more  education?  Does  not  the  second  generation  go 
out  of  mining  because  it  goes  into  those  positions?— A.  That  is  true  largely,  but 
the  miners  themselves— those  who  were  actively  engaged  in  mining— were  obliged 
to  go  away.  You  read  of  the  shooting  of  the  miners  who  were  on  a  strike  at 
Hazleton,  Pa.,  a  year  ago  last  September.  It  was  known  as  the  "Latimer  shoot- 
ing affair. "  A  number  of  men  were  shot  that  day  and  they  belonged  to  these  nation- 
alities that  we  have  discussed  here,  and  among  those  who  did  tiie  shooting  were 
the  sons  of  former  miners.  I  went  to  Wilkesbarre  once  during  the  trial  of  those 
who  did  the  shooting,  and  enga£[ed  in  conversation  with  one  of  the  men  whose 
father  was  at  one  time  a  miner  m  that  region.  He  was  among  the  deputies,  or 
among  those  who  made  up  the  sheriff*s  posse.  I  asked  him  how  he  comd  find  it 
in  his  heart  to  shoot  at  those  poor  fellows  without  orders,  for  that,  as  I  understood 
it,  was  what  they  had  done  at  the  time,  and  I  put  the  question  to  him  in  that  way. 
His  reply  recalled  an  incident  in  my  own  experience.  Sometime  in  1881 1  addressed 
a  meeting  in  the  Latimer  schoolhouse,  or  that  neighborhood,  at  the  very  spot 
where  the  shooting  took  place.  There  were  present  in  the  meeting  a  number  of 
Irish,  German,  Welsh,  English,  and  Scotch  miners,  and  one  of  them  made  the 
statement  that,  '*  We  will  nave  to  go  away  before  this  influx  of  cheap  labor  and 
leave  here,  leave  our  homes.  *'  There  was  a  Scotchman  who  took  up  the  discussion 
toward  the  close,  and  he  said:  *'  I  am  told  we  must  leave  here,  and  go  away  from 
these  hills  and  valleys  that  we  have  beautified  with  our  labor.  I  brought  my 
family  up  here.  I  came  here  thirty-five  years  ago,  raised  my  family,  and  gave 
them  an  education,  and  now,  in  the  latter  end  of  my  life,  I  am  told  I  must  leave 
my  home  and  go  away.  I  will  not  do  it.*'  But  he  did  do  it,  and  relatives  of  his 
were  among  the  men  who  held  rifles  that  day,  so  that  it  did  not  require  the  order 
of  the  sheriff  to  impel  at  least  some  of  them  to  shoot.  I  have  this  from  his  own 
lips;  so  that  while  I  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  shooting  or  its  legal  or  moral 
aspect,  that  is  a  fact  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  m  discussmg  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  the  "  Molly  McGuiree''  create  a  great  disturbance 
'n  that  region?    It  might  be  of  interest  to  the  commission  to  know  how  that 
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originated. — A.  I  can  not  say  so  much  about  that,  becaose  I  never,  was  a  '*  Molly 
McGhiire."  I  have  so  often  been  called  a  "  Molly  McQuire "  that  I  look  with  sns- 
picion  upon  any  charge  against  another;  and  they  charged  the ''  Molly  McGnires" 
with  a  number  of  thin^  that  they  neyer  did,  and  that  no  one  else  did. 

Q.  Was  there  any  condition  in  the  coal  regions  that  led  np  to  what  was  called 
the  "Molly  McQuire"  moyement?— A.  Yes;  there  were  con<fitions  there,  such  as 
f  ayoritism;  I  belieye  the  principal  offense  on  the  patt  of  those  who  were  punished 
by  the  **  Molly  McGuires  '*  was  that  they  discharged  certain  miners  and  hired 
their  friends  and  relatives  in  preference,  giving  them  the  preference  in  good 
chambers,  drifts,  and  headings,  and  such  things  as  that,  known  to  the  miners. 
They  were  largely  personal  matters. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  it  an  organized  labor  quarrel?— A.  The"Mollv 
McGuirefi "  was  not  a  labor  organization  at  all.  It  is  charged  theywere  a  branch 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  but  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  '*  Molly  McGuires." 

Q.  In  what  way  do  you  think  the  alien  contract-labor  law  is  insufficient  to 
exclude  the  undesirable  and  at  the  same  time  suppress  the  system  of  contracting 
for  foreign  low-priced  labor  in  this  country?  Can  you  st^gest  any  amendment, 
or  can  you  state  how  it  operates,  what  your  means  are  for  discovering  where  these 
contracts  are  made,  how  they  are  made,  and  whether  steamship  companies  or  the 
foreign  boards  of  relief  are  concerned  in  bringing  this  class  of  labor  to  the 
country  .—A.  1  believe  that  until  very  recenti|y  some  of  the  poorhouses  or  charitable 
institutions  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Italy  were  drawn  upon  for 
immigrants  to  come  to  this  country;  but  the  inspection  now  is  so  rigid  that  they 
seldom  attempt  to  send  their  cripples,  imbeciles,  and  persons  afflicted  witii  disease 
here.  I  made  a  recommendation  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  kind 
enough  to  incorporate  in  his  report.    In  this  recommendation  I  said  [reading] : 

*'  In  this  connection  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  suggest  that  a  law  be  passed  wnich 
will  exact  a  rigid  medical  examination  of  every  immigrant.  Its  importance  can 
not  be  overestimated  when  we  consider  that  a  vast  tide  of  immigration  from 
eastern  Europe  and  the  Orient  finds  its  way  through  England  to  this  country." 

The  tide  soon  changed  from  the  Orient.  We  get  a  vast  number  of  Asiatics, 
and  thej  come  afflicted  with  a  number  of  diseases.  A  prominent  physician  in 
New  York  assured  me  that  great  numbers  of  them  were  tainted  with  venereal  dis- 
ease, and  he  had  no  doubt  tha,t  leprosy  frequently  came  through  our  ports.  I  dele- 
gated an  inspector — Robert  Watchom— to  go  to  Europe  and  watch  tne  methods  in 
sending  people  here  from  England,  and  he  reports  in  this  way: 

"  The  mspection  to  a  la3rman  looks  like  a  very  rapid  affair,  the  passengers  pass- 
ing the  physician  at  a  rate  approximately  of  2,000  an  hour.  Only  in  a  few 
instances  were  heads  uncovered.    *    *    * " 

To  show  you  the  relevancy  of  that  remark,  there  is  a  skin  disease  known  as 
favus,  a  disease  prevalent  among  children.  It  originates  in  filth,  and  eventually 
removes  the  hair  from  the  head.  Once  the  disease  attacks  the  head  it  takes  months, 
aometimes  years,  to  eradicate  it,  and  once  the  hair  comes  off  it  never  comes  back 
attin.  A  great  many  good  people  find  fault  with  sending  back  a  child  thus 
afflicted;  they  say  that  the  child  snould  not  be  returned.  They  say,  furthermore, 
it  is  inhuman  to  send  such  a  child  back  and  oblige  the  father  and  mother  to  go 
with  it.  I  took  this  view  of  it— that  ic  would  be  more  humane  to  send  that  child 
back  than  allow  the  little  creature  to  run  around  among  the  children  of  our  own 
cittzens  and  spread  its  disease;  that  our  duty  was  first  to  our  own  children;  that 
we  might  inflict  hardship  on  a  dozen,  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  but  we  would  in 
like  proportion  save  our  own  children  from  contact  with  this  disease  or  those 
afflicted  with  it.    [Reading:] 

**  Only  in  a  few  instances  were  heads  uncovered,  so  that  it  can  not  be  said  to 
have  been  a  very  searching  inquiry,  although  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had 
seen  most  of  them  at  the  lodging  houses  the  night  previous.  This  physician,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  under  no  obligation  to  point  out  that  this  or  that  emi- 
grant is  likely  to  be  objectionable  to  the  United  States  immigration  authorities. 
His  sole  duty,  under  British  laws  and  regulations,  is  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
emigrants  while  on  board  ship." 

I  nave  recommended  that  we  station  agents  of  the  Immigration  Bureau,  directly 
rssponaible  to  the  head  of  the  Bureau,  at  foreign  ports,  to  examine  those  who  come 
as  to  their  health  and  morals— I  mean  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  some 
crime— and  to  examine  them  generally  to  see  what  class  of  people  we  are  getting. 
If  that  is  done  we  will  be  able  to  keep  a  great  many  people  at  home  who  would 
ocherwise  go  to  the  expense  and  hardship  of  an  ocean  journey  to  our  shores;  it 
wonld  be  a  benefit  to  the  immigrant,  and  a  benefit  to  our  own  people. 

Q.  Do  you  think  yon  would  get  the  cooperation  of  the  foreign  governments  to 
cvry  oat  such  a  plan  as  that?— A.  We  have  our  consuls  abroad  now  to  examine 
them,  bat  they  do  it  so  rapidly  that  they  can  not  do  justice  to  the  law.    We  have 
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at  this  moment  a  reqnest  from  the  consul  at  Naples,  askhig  that  an  Immigxation 
official  be  stationed  tnere,  and  who  states  that  he  can  not  in  any  way  do  justice  to 
the  immigration  laws  in  making  the  inspection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  yon  desire  to  have  that  recommendation  put  in  the 
form  of  legislation?— A.  Tes. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  anticipate  opposition  from  the  steamship  companies'  lobby  in 
getting  snch  legislation  as  that?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  the  steamship  companies 
would  oppose  that;  I  do  not  see  why  they  shonld,  because  when  we  discover  that 
a  person  who  comes  over  is  afflicted  with  a  disease  we  send  him  back  at  the 
expense  of  the  steamship  company.  It  would  be  a  saving  to  them,  you  know,  to 
have  the  inspection  maae  on  uie  other  side. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  How  powerful  is  this  steamship  company  lobby? — ^A.  You 
are  now  leading  me  to  unknown  depths;  I  have  never  waded  in. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  under  your  present  laws  or  regulations,  have 
you  inspectors  stationed  at  any  of  these  places?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Tou  have  spoken  of  a  class  of  people  coming  from  Asia. 
What  race  or  nationality  are  they?— A.  A  number  of  Syrians  are  coining.  Japa- 
nese are  coming  in  in  vast  numbers  now  on  our  Western  coast. 

8.  Are  they  subject  to  such  diseases  as  you  speak  about?— A.  Manv  of  them  are. 
.  (By  Mr.  North.)  What  is  the  physical  condition  of  the  Russian  Jews  who 
come  here?— A.  The  physical  condition  of  manv  of  them  is  rather  poor. 

Q.  Are  many  of  those  people  coming?— A.  The  tide  is  increasing;  yes. 

Q.  Are  they  desirable  citizens?— A.  Some  of  them  are;  but,  in  the  main,  I  think 
not 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  they  assisted  immigrants,  mainly? — A.  A  great 
many  of  them  are  assisted. 

8.  Prom  foreign  funds?— A.  Yes. 
.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Set  up  in  business,  after  they  get  here,  through  the  same 
agency?— A.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that.    They  come  here  and  engage  in  peddling 
and  in  the  vending  of  fruit,  managing  push  carts,  and  following  uke  occupations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  How  about  setuements  of  Russian  Jews— is  there  one  in 
Tennessee? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  was  successful .  I  have  been  informed  it  was  not 
a  success,  but  as  to  its  progress  I  have  no  information.  There  was  one  organized, 
I  believe,  in  New  Jersey,  with  the  intention  of  tilling  the  land,  but  it  proved  a 
failure. 

Was  that  a  Baron  Hirsch  colony?— A.  Yes. 

(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  heard  any  denials  from  the  Baron  Hirsch 
people  of  the  charge  that  they  are  assisting  Russian  Jews  to  this  country?— A.  I 
have  heard  none.  I  make  no  charge  that  they  are  assisting,  but  it  is  quite  evident 
that  somebody  must  be  doing  it;  or  course,  we  can  not  tell. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  in  article  12  of  the  Treasury  circular  of  August  16, 
18»B,  we  find  the  following: 

**  Art.  12.  There  shall  be  delivered  to  the  commissioner  of  immigration  at  the 
port  of  arrival,  by  the  master  or  commanding  officer  of  the  vessel,  lists  or  mani- 
fests made  at  the  time  and  place  of  embarkation  of  such  immigrants,  which 
shall,  in  answer  to  questions  at  the  top  of  said  lists  or  manifests,  state  to  eachiof 
said  passengers:  (1)  Full  name;  (2)  age;  (3)  sex;  (4)  whether  married  or  single; 
(5)  calling  or  occupation;  (6)  whether  able  to  read  or  write;  (7)  nationality;  (8) 
last  residence;  (9)  seaport  for  landing  in  the  United  States;  (10)  final  destination 
in  the  United  States;  (11)  whether  having  a  ticket  through  to  such  final  destina- 
tion; (12)  whether  the  immigrant  has  paid  his  own  passage  or  whether  it  has 
been  paid  by  other  persons,  or  by  any  corporation,  society,  municipality,  or  gov- 
ernment; (13)  whether  in  possession  of  money;  and,  if  so,  whether  upward  of  $30, 
and  how  much  if  $80  or  less;  (14)  whether  going  to  join  a  relative;  and  if  so,  what 
relative,  and  his  name  and  address;  (15)  whether  ever  before  in  the  United  States; 
and  if  so,  when  and  where;  (16)  whether  ever  in  prison  or  almshouse,  or  sup- 
ported bv  charitv;  (17)  whether  a  polygamist;  (18)  whether  under  contract, 
expressed  or  implied,  to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States;  ( 19)  the  immigrant's 
condition  of  health,  mentally  and  physically,  and  whether  deformed  or  crippled; 
and  if  so,  from  what  cause." 

The  commission  would  like  to  know  if,  in  every  report,  this  list  or  manifest  is  made 
out  in  Europe  in  good  faith  and  supervised  by  our  consuls;  and  also  whether, 
when  the  immigrants  reach  this  side,  say,  at  Ellis  Island,  there  is  an  adequate 
inspection  to  Imowhow  thoroughly  it  is  carried  out,  and  whether  that  regulation 
itself  is  sufficient  in  safeguarding  this  country  against  undesirable  immigrants?— 
A.  The  circular  to  which  you  r^er  grows  out  of  this  law,  section  1  of  the  act  of 
March 3,  1893  (reading): 

t(*    *    *    That,  in  addition  to  conforming  to  all  present  requirements  of  law. 
>n  the  arrival  of  any  alien  immigrants  by  water  at  any  port  within  the  United 
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States,  it  ahall  be  the  dnty  of  the  master  or  commanding  officer  of  the  steamer  or 
Bailing  vessel  having  said  immigrants  on  board  to  deliver  to  the  proper  inspector 
of  immigration  at  the  port  lists  or  manifests  made  at  the  time  and  place  of  embarka- 
tion of  such  alien  immigrants  on  board  snch  steamer  or  vessel,  which  shall,  in 
answer  to  qnestions  at  the  top  of  said  lists,  state  as  to  each  immi^ant  the  full 
name,  age,  and  sex;  whether  married  or  single;  the  callingor  occupation;  whether 
able  to  read  or  write;  the  nationality;  the  last  residence;  the  seaport  for  landing 
in  the  United  States;  the  final  destination,  if  any,  beyond  the  seaport  of  landing; 
whether  having  a  ticket  through  to  snch  final  destination;  whether  the  immigrant 
has  paid  his  own  passage  or  whether  it  has  been  x>aid  by  other  persons  or  by  any 
corporation,  society,  mnnicipalitv,  or  government;  whether  in  i)088ession  of 
money;  and  if  so,  whether  upwards  of  thirty  dollars,  and  how  much  if  thirty  dol- 
lars or  less;  whether  going  to  join  a  relative;  and  if  so,  what  relative  and  his  name 
and  address;  whether  ever  before  in  the  United  States;  and  if  so,  when  and  where; 
whether  ever  in  prison  or  almshouse  or  supported  by  charity ;  whether  a  poly^mist ; 
whether  under  contract,  expressed  or  imi)lied,  to  perform  labor  in  the  United 
States;  and  what  is  the  immigrant's  condition  of  health,  mentally  and  physically, 
and  whether  deformed  or  crippled;  and  if  so,  from  what  cause.*' 

That  is  done  on  a  manifest  of  steerage  immigrants  alone,  and  you  notice  in  read- 
ing the  law  that  it  applies  to  no  class  of  immigrants  in  particular,  that  it  deals 
alike  with  the  immigrant  who  comes  in  the  first  or  second  cabin  as  well  as  the 
immigrant  who  comes  in  the  steerajo^.  Year  before  last,  shortly  after  I  was 
appointed,  1  heard  from  a  friend  of  mine  in  England  that  one  of  the  most  notori- 
ous and  dangerous  anarchists  in  Europe  was  to  take  passage  for  this  country.  He 
give  me  the  name  of  the  vessel  and  stated  the  he  was  coming  in  the  first  cabin, 
e  was  an  immigrant;  it  was  his  intention  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  United 
States.  1  am  not  prex>ared  to  say  just  how  he  was  forbidden  or,  rather,  how  he 
was  prevented  from  coming  here.  I  would  rather  not  make  the  statement,  but 
he  was  checkmated  in  his  designs  upon  our  people. 

In  October  last,  noticing  for  some  time  that  there  was  no  examination  made  of 
alien  immigrants  in  first  and  second  cabins,  I  drew  up  a  circular  requiring  that  it 
be  done.  Americans  who  go  abroad  dislike  very  much  to  be  called  into  an  office 
on  the  other  side  just  as  they  are  going  aboard  a  vessel  and  answer  all  these  ques- 
tions. We  would  endeavor  to  make  it  easy  for  the  steamship  company  and  for  the 
paasengers— travelers—by  having  the  inspection  done  on  ooard  the  vessel  and 
sworn  to  on  this  side,  but,  of  course,  that  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  law, 
and  we  could  not  do  it.  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  the  law  amended  so  as  to 
allow  the  inspection  to  be  made  on  board  the  vessels. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Aliens  only?— A.  Aliens  only.  Of  course,  when  it  is  once 
established  that  a  man  or  woman  is  an  American  citizen  or  is  coming  here  merely 
on  business  or  a  visit,  we  ask  no  further  a  uestion.  I  suppose  you  saw  in  the  papers 
recently  an  account  of  a  prominent  Englishman  who  was  asked  the  question  if  he 
was  ever  in  prison  or  convicted  of  any  offense.  He  became  highly  offended.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  know  who  comes,  but,  inasmucn  as  the  rates  in  the 
cabins  have  been  reduced,  a  number  of  the  most  dangerous  people  will  come  that 
way.  I  have  no  fear  of  a  poor  man  who  comes  in  the  steerage  or  cabin,  honestly 
intending  to  live  here,  with  no  anarchistic  tendencies.  He  will  make  a  good  citi 
zen;  but  the  man  who  comes  here  to  stir  up  strife  and  act  the  demagogue,  rich  or 
poor,  I  would  keep  out,  no  matter  who  he  is  or  where  he  comes  from,  and  it  is 
against  such  people  that  we  make  the  provision. 

Q.  Is  there  no  provision  that  pertains  distinctly  to  anarchists?— A.  None 
whatever. 

<j.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  have  the  examination  take 
place  after  they  go  aboard  and  the  vessel  has  sailed?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  have  them  sent  back  at  the  expense  of  the  steamship  companies  if 
they  are  found  to  be  undesirable?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  the  powerful  steamship  companies  contend  against  that?— A.  At 
present  we  are  making  the  examination  abroad  as  well  as  here,  and  it  would  be 
much  better  for  the  steamship  comjiany,  it  seems  to  me.  to  have  the  required 
examination  made  on  the  other  side.  The  steerage  immigrants  are  all  inspected 
before  they  come  over. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Who  makes  that  inspection?— A.  Our  consuls. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  It  has  been  stated  that  the  counting  of  the  immigrants 
that  come  into  this  country  under  these  manifests  in  the  collection  of  the  head  tax 
is  not  rigidly  performed.    Is  the  head  tax  paid  under  this  manifest?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  of  avoiding  the  counting,  from  these  manifests,  of  the  num- 
ber of  immigraot&  and  the  head  tax  in  the  system  you  have  at  New  York?— A. 
Yes,  there  is,  by  reason  of  not  making  the  examination  of  the  cabin  immigrants. 
We  have,  only  to-day,  a  complaint  of  men  coming  over  in  the  cabins  of  certain 
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yessels  who  were  not  manifested  at  all.  We  have  also  information  that  seven  or 
eight  men  who  notified  the  agent  of  the  vessel  on  the  other  side  that  they  were 
American  citizens  never  were  in  this  country  at  all.  They  are  not  on  the  manifest 
of  the  vessel.  Now,  what  we  want  is— and  I  believe  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Depart- 
ment generally — not  to  harass  or  embarrass  either  the  traveling  man  or  woman 
or  the  steamship  company,  and  for  that  reason,  to  have  these  questions  asked  on 
board  ship.  We  could  arrange  to  have  a  slip  of  paper  containmg  the  questions 
and  stating  the  reasons  why  they  were  asked  handed  to  each  passenger,  so  that 
before  he  went  to  the  purser  to  make  his  statement  he  would  know  what  it  meant; 
but  that,  of  course,  we  could  not  carry  out,  because  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
law  as  it  now  exists.  Bnt  if  the  law  can  be  amended  so  as  to  do  that  it  will  be 
the  practical  way  to  do  it. 

O.  What  percentage  avoid  paying  the  head  tax?— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  it  2  per  cent  or  3  per  cent? — A.  No;  perhaps  1. 

Q.  Nothing  like  half?— A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Have  you  not  made  a  recommendation  to  enlarge  the  head  tax?— A.  I  have 
recommended  that  it  be  increased  to  $2. 

Q.  What  are  your  reasons? — A.  My  reasons  are  that  we  may  have  a  sufficient 
force  to  patrol  the  entire  Canadian  and  Mexican  borders,  and  establish  agents  of 
the  Immigration  Bureau  abroad.  At  the  present  time  immigrants  who  feel  that 
they  will  not  be  permitted  to  land  at  New  York,  whose  ailments  are  manifest, 
take  passage  for  Canada;  purchase  a  ticket,  we  will  say,  to  Montreal.  We  have 
a  station  at  Quebec,  and  in  the  winter  time  they  land  at  St  Johns  and  Halifax.  It 
is  removed  to  St.  Johns  and  Halifax  in  the  winter.  We  have  no  right  to  examine 
the  immigrants  landed  there  if  they  are  manifested  to  any  part  of  Canada,  but  if 
they  are  manifested  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  then  our  commissioner  and 
his  inspectors  at  Quebec  have  the  right  f o  examine  them.  They  have  learned 
abroad  of  this  method  of  making  examination,  and  manifest  the  tmdesirable  ones 
to  some  point  near  the  American  border.  They  come  there,  escaping  inspection, 
and  in  a  few  days  walk  over  the  line,  and  we  have  them.  We  are  constantly  send- 
ing them  back,  but  under  the  law  we  can  deport  them  only  to  the  country 
whence  they  came,  which  is  Canada;  and  they  cross  the  line  at  some  other  point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Would  you  have  the  law  so  amended  that  you  could 
deport  them  to  their  original  country?— A.  I  would.  They  are  not  citizens  of 
Canada,  and  therefore  can  not  claim  to  be  citizens  of  Canada.  Once  the  fact  is 
established  that  they  are  citizens  of  a  foreign  country  they  should  be  sent  back. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  they  should  be  sent  back,  who  would  bear  that 
expense?— A.  The  steamship  company  that  brought  them  here. 

O.  Suppose  you  could  not  prove  it?— A.  We  would  not  have  much  difficulty 
in  doing  that. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Farquh ar.  )  What  is  the  percentage  that  surreptitiously  crosses  the 
Canadian  frontier? — A.  I  am  not  in  position  to  answer  that  question.  It  is  said 
some  place  that  **A11  men  are  liars."  They  come  over  the  border  to  us  and  they 
lie.  They  say  they  have  been  in  this  country  hve,  six,  or  ten  years.  Thev  go  into 
a  poorhouse.  They  change  their  names.  £very  once  in  a  while  it  develops  that 
a  certain  man  or  woman  in  a  public  institution  was  known  by  another  name  on 
landing.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  the  infirm  people 
that  come  to  us,  aliens  that  drift  into  our  institutions,  come  by  way  of  Canada. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  the  statistics  of  immigration  through  Canada  defect- 
ive?—A.  Yes;  very. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  is  your  insi)ection  there?— A.  The  insx)ection  is 
all  right,  but  we  have  no  right  to  inspect  a  person  who  is  not  coming  to  this 
country. 


Q.  Would  you  catch  them  coming  thisway?— A.  Yes. 


^.  You  desire  the  increase  in  the  head  tax,  to  put  on  more  insi>ectors  on  the 
Mexican  and  Canadian  frontiers?— A  To  police  the  entire  border;  it  ought  to  be 
done. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  North.)  Is  that  the  only  remedy? — A  That  is  not  the  only  remedy; 
no.    Another  remedv  is  to  make  a  thorough  medical  examination  of  all  who  come. 

Q.  Through  Canada?— A.  Everywhere.  I  would  examine  the  men  as  carefcdly 
a<9  our  troops  were  examined  when  applying  for  enlistment  during  the  late  war. 
I  contend  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  select  good,  sound,  healthy  men,  i)h3rsically 
and  mentally,  to  engage  in  the  work  of  killing  and  being  killed,  that  it  is  even 
more  necessary  to  examine  those  who  come  to  this  country  with  a  view  of  enlist- 
ing in  the  army  of  producers  and  to  become  the  future  citizens  and  fathers  and 
mothers  of  citizens  in  this  country.  If  that  is  done,  we  will  send  back  every 
unsound  man.  If  we  have  the  inspection  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  Europe  and  at  these 
foreign  ports,  we  can  detect  a  great  many  who  are  coming  here  as  alien  contract 
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laborers,  if  the  law  is  slightly  amended  so  as  to  make  any  evidence  of  agreement 
or  of  an  influence  nsed  abroad  to  bring  people  here,  other  than  through  family 
connections,  a  sufficient  ^onnd  to  deport.  As  to  the  healthy  immigrant,  I  have 
no  objection;  I  do  not  think  anybody  else  has.  There  is  another  idea  I  advanced 
in  niy  recommendations  which  I  will  read,  and  that  is  (reading) : 

'*  There  is  at  present  no  way  of  certainly  determining  where  the  great  bulk  of 
immigrants  ^o  to  after  passinginspection  at  the  ports.  W  hile  they  are  manifested 
to  certain  points,  they  may  in  reality  intend  going  to  other  places.  Under  exist- 
ing laws  and  conditions  they  can  not  be  directed  to  any  designated  locality  or 
State  with  any  degree  of  certainty  that  they  will  find  employment  on  arriving  at 
their  destination.  There  are  bureaus  of  labor  and  statistics  in  32  States  where 
manufacturing,  mining,  and  commercial  life  is  most  active.  The  enactment  of  a 
statute  designating  each  head  of  a  State  bureau  of  labor  statistics  an  agent  of  the 
Federal  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information  which  would  show 
where  trade  was  brisk  and  where  it  languished;  where  certain  classes  of  labor 
were  in  demand  and  where  the  labor  market  was  overstocked,  and  at  stated  inter- 
vals forwarding  this  information  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  arriving  immigrants. 

"  With  such  information  at  hand  the  immigration  authorities  could  intelligently 
direct  the  immigrant  ta  a  point  where  he  would  find  employment.  It  is  possible 
that  many  would  not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  presented,  but  the 
cumber  who  would  go  direct  to  places  where  they  would  find  work,  and  thus 
save  t^e  money  which  would  otherwise  be  expended  in  a  fruitless  search  for 
employment,  would  be  considerable.  Through  the  post-offices  or  other  govern- 
mental agencies  accurate  information  concerning  the  state  of  trade  and  labor 
could  be  obtained  l^om  all  points,  and  m  States  where  no  labor  bureaus  exist  an 
agent  of  the  Immigration  Bureau  could  be  stationed  to  attend  to  the  compiling  and 
forwarding  of  the  statistics  above  indicated.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than 
suggest  the  plan  here.    The  details  will  be  submitted  if  it  is  deemed  advisable.** 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  part  of  l^e  United  States  where  there  is  an  under  sup- 
ply of  labor?— A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Ton  are  aware  where  there  is  some  congestion  of 
labor?— A.  lam. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Ex-Commissioner  General  Stump,  when  before  the  com- 
mission, expressed  approval  of  the  illiterate  immigration  to  this  country,  having 
the  idea  tl^t  it  had  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  American;  that  there  were  not 
enough  of  the  native  Americans  to  fill  the  lower  grades  of  labor,  and  that  the  for- 
eigners came  in  and  did  the  work,  and  that  elevated  the  Americans.  I  would  like 
to  have  you  express  your  opinion  on  that.— A.  I  do  not  care  to  appear  as  taking 
issue  with  anyone  who  has  preceded  me;  I  simply  say  there  are  more  working- 
men  in  this  country  than  are  necessary.    The  labor  market  is  overstocked. 

Q.  (Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Could  the  mills  of  New  England  run  without  this  influx 
of  Canadians?— A.  Most  assuredly  they  could. 

Q.  Where  would  they  get  their  help  from?— A.  They  could  get  their  help  in  this 
country  if  they  pay  decent  wages.  Let  them  pay  living  wages  and  they  can  get 
all  the  help  they  want. 

Q.  In  New  England  there  seems  to  be  no  mill  class  that  could  be  gotten  unless 
these  Canadians  came  in  and  took  the  places.  Some  three  or  four  years  ago  the 
Americans  all  had  large  families:  their  children  and  women  worked  in  the  mills; 
now  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  of  that  class  of  people  there.  What  is  your 
opinion  about  that?— A.  I  understand  they  have  a  curtailed  production  of  children 
up  there;  but  I  think  that  industry  would  flourish  again  if  the  young  men  and 
women  could  afford  to  marry  and  raise  families. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  other  nations  of  Europe  have  laws  similar  to  our 
immigration  laws?— A.  They  have  educational  tests  in  some  European  countries 
and  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  Europe?— A.  I  believe  there  are  such  laws  in  England.  I  will 
place  at  your  disjiosal  a  report  made  by  Inspector  Robert  Watchhom.  It  gives  a 
great  deal  of  information,  and  I  know  it  will  answer  a  great  many  of  your  ques- 
tions as  to  foreign  immigration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  your  reason  for  recommending  a  head  tax  of  $2 
to  raise  sufficient  revenue  from  that  source  alone  to  pay  the  expenses  of  inspection 
and  to  make  the  Bureau  self-supporting?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  your  intention  to  make  it  in  any  way  a  restrictive  measure  against 
immigration?— A.  Not  by  fixing  it  at  $2;  that  would  not  be  restrictive. 

Q.  Will  you  name  a  figure  that  would  be  restrictive?— A.  No;  I  do  not  know 
what  figure  would  be  restrictive.  Here  is  the  difficulty:  Many  a  man  who  can 
not  raise  $5  wiU  be  more  desirable  than  the  fellow  who  can  raise  $100;  and  some- 
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times  the  danger ons  man  will,  on  the  strength  of  his  sharp  practice,  get  money 
that  would  enable  him  to  pay  his  head  tax,  while  the  poor,  decent,  honest  fellow 
could  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Ck)uld  the  steamship  companies  pay  a  big  head  tax?— A« 
Ostensibly  the  steamship  companies  pay  it. 

Q.  They  really  pay  it,  do  they  not,  now?— A.  They  pay  it,  but  they  collect  it 
from  the  immigrant. 

Q.  In  every  case?— A.  Yes;  they  are  not  in  business  for  their  health;  it  is  part 
of  the  fare.  There  are  some  steamship  companies  that  feed  the  immigrants  very 
well  on  board;  they  supply  them  with  every  necessity,  that  is,  plain  food;  but 
there  are  one  or  two  companies  that  take  the  price  of  their  head  tax  out  of  their 
stomachs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  So  you  think  there  is  no  advantage  in  making  the  head 
tax  $10,  $15,  or  $20?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  the  question  much.  I  did 
at  one  time  think  $5  would  be  enough  to  pay  all  expenses. 

Q.  Under  section  11  of  the  act  of  Marcn  3, 1891,  it  is  provided  (reading) : 

"  That  any  alien  who  shall  come  into  the  United  States  in  violation  of  law  may 
be  returned,  as  by  law  provided,  at  any  time  within  one  year  thereafter,  at  the 
expense  of  the  person  or  persons,  vessel,  transportation  company  or  corporation 
bringing  such  alien  into  the  United  States,  and  if  that  can  not  be  done,  then  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States;  and  any  alien  who  becomes  a  public  charge  within 
one  year  after  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  from  causes  existing  prior  to  his 
landing  therein  shall  be  deemed  to  have  come  in  violation  of  law,  and  shall  be 
returned  as  aforesaid.'* 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  one  year's  time  is  a  sufficient  protection  against  immigrants 
who  come  here  either  with  a  disease  that  is  not  apparent  to  the  inspector,  or  who 
through  their  own  vicious  habits  contract  disease,  or  in  any  other  way  become  a 
public  charge?— A.  Most  omphatically,  no.  I  believe  that  until  a  man  becomes  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  if  he  commits  a  crime  or  in  any  other  way  becomes 
a  charge,  he  should  be  sent  back  to  his  own  government. 

On  the  1st  of  January  of  this  year  I  was  at  home  In  Scranton,  and  a  former 
client  called  upon  me  and  asked  me  to  take  up  the  case  of  a  man  in  jail;  he  wanted 
me  to  procure  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  get  the  man  out.  I  turned  it  over  to 
another  attorney,  but  visited  the  jail,  and  found  that  over  20  per  cent  of  the 
inmates— 248, 1  think,  was  the  population  of  the  jail- were  aliens.  The  percent- 
age of  aliens  in  the  population  of  our  county  is  not  so  great  as  that,  so  that  they 
exceeded  their  ratio  in  the  jail.  Last  year,  in  May,  I  asked  Inspector  Layton  to 
make  an  investigation  in  Pittsburg,  and  in  one  institution  he  found  on  a  certain 
day  that  1  per  cent  over  one-half  of  the  inmates  were  aliens.  I  sent  a  letter  to 
the  heads  of  several  charitable  and  penal  institutions,  asking  a  question  as  to 
aliens  in  their  institutions  from  the  1st  of  January,  1898,  to  the  1st  of  May,  1898, 
and  the  answer  came  back  that,  according  to  their  books,  they  had  so  many  for- 
eigners. That  led  to  the  statement  to  them  that  it  was  not  foreigners  I  desired  to 
procure  information  about,  but  aliens;  and  I  then  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
our  institutions  do  not  keep  a  record  of  aliens.  If  anything  happens  any  of  these 
in  a  public  way,  indemnity  is  demanded  by  the  foreign  government  of  which  he 
is  a  subject,  even  if  the  man  has  resided  here  twenty  years  if  he  is  still  a  subject 
of  that  government.  So  it  would  appear  that  if  they  have  the  right  to  demand 
indemnity  for  injuries  inflicted  we  certainly  have  the  right  to  send  them  back 
during  the  same  period;  at  least  I  believe  we  have. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.  )  Do  you  think  a  law  requiring  an  educational  test 
in  the  way  of  reading  would  be  beneficial?— A.  I  am  not  so  much  in  favor  of  the 
educational  test,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given  before.  The  worst  people  we  have 
to  treat  are  not  the  people  who  can  not  read  and  write;  the  curse  we  have  mostly  to 
treat  is  of  those  who  can  read  and  write  in  several  languages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  the  educational  test  have  kept  out  immigrants 
from  Itiuy  and  Hungary ?_ A.  I  doubt  it,  because  the  Italians  are  very  bright;  and 
a  friend  of  mine,  now  in  Italy,  has  informed  me  by  letter  that  the  children  over 
there,  and  older  people,  are  rapidly  learning  to  read  and  write,  so  that  by  the  time 
this  law  would  be  passed  we  would  keep  few  out.  You  know  the  law  requires 
that  the  immigrant  be  required  to  read  a  passage  in  his  own  language. 

That  idea  grew  out  of  the  agitation  that  began  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  vears  ago, 
looking  toward  the  improvement  of  our  naturalization  laws.  I  took  the  ground 
then,  and  do  now,  that  no  man  should  be  naturalized  who  can  not  read  and  write 
the  American  language.  I  would  not  naturalize  any  man,  no  matter  what  lan- 
guage he  reads  or  writes,  to  American  citizenship  unless  he  can  read  and  write 
our  language.  The  anarchist  has  a  field  there  that  we  can  not  invade,  and  for 
that  reason  I  would  have  the  man  who  is  admitted  to  American  citizenship  read 
and  write  the  American  language. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Would  yon  have  him  read  and  speak  English?— A.  I  would 
have  him  able  to  read  and  write  it. 

Q.  Is  everything  that  tends  to  restrict  immigration  a  good  thing  per  se? — A. 
Everything  that  tends  to  restrict  undesirable  immigration. 

Q.  Educational  test  or  otherwise?— Yes.  I  have  in  my  mind  an  Irishman  and 
a  S<x>tchman;  neither  one  could  read  nor  write.  They  came  to  this  country  poor; 
^ey  built  homes  for  themselves;  they  raised  their  families  here;  the  children  of 
both  are  occupying  hi^h  positions  to-day,  and  neither  of  these  men  could  read  nor 
write.  They  were  desirable  acauisitions  to  our  citizenship.  They  became  citizens 
as  soon  as  they  could.  I  woula  not  want  to  be  accused  of  harboring  race  preju- 
dice or  bigotry,  because  I  have  not  anything  of  it  about  me,  but  if  the  immigpra- 
tion  was  as  it  was  that  day,  we  could  not  get  a  better  race  than  came  from  the 
British  Isles  and  Germany. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  you  place  in  the  desirable  class  the  Swedes  and 
Norwegians  from  northern  Europe,  who  go  out  on  the  farms  in  Dakota?— A.  They 
are  a  very  excellent  people.  I  would  put  no  bars  against  them  whatever:  in  fact, 
against  no  industrious  man,  if  we  can  determine  he  is  such.  I  would  have  the 
supply  regulated  by  the  demand  for  labor.  Our  institutions  are  becoming  perfect 
in  that  respect,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  can  be  done  through  the  agencies  we  have. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Would  you  admit  no  more  than  we  needed?— A. 
Tes.  I  made  an  effort  some  time  a^o,  through  the  labor  organizations,  to  notify 
the  people  abroad  of  the  exact  conditions  here,  and  it  had  a  good  effect  at  that  time. 
I  beueve  it  checked  a  good  many  immigrants— prevented  them  from  coming. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  the  present  law  is  adequate  in  the  mat- 
ter of  alien  contract  labor,  or  does  it  need  amendment?— A.  The  alien  contract- 
labor  law  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  not  by  any  means. 

Q.  Will  you  state  why?— A.  The  courts  have  ruled  that  we  must  produce  evi- 
dence showing  that  a  contract  has  been  made  abroad.  That  should  oe  amended 
so  as  to  include  evidence  of  an  agreement  made  either  abroad  or  here,  or  the  using 
of  undue  influence  to  bring  people  here  other  than,  as  I  stated,  through  family 
connections. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  guaranty  from  the  steamship  companies  against  pauperism 
for  five  years  instead  of  one  would  be  restrictive  enough  to  separate  the  desirable 
from  the  undesirable?— A.  It  would  go  a  long  wbj  toward  safeguarding  them  this 
way,  that  no  ^rties  in  Europe  or  elsewhere  would  ever  send  an  immigrant  to  this 
country,  providing  they  knew  there  was  a  bonded  condition  here  of  $500,  to  last 
for  five  years,  with  two  responsible  bondsmen  possessing  real  estate  worth  double 
the  face  of  the  bond.    That  would  be  a  safeguard. 

Q.  If  such  a  law  has  proven  to  be  a  safeguard  in  Australasia,  colonies  which 
are  materially  conditioned  very  much  like  America  in  respect  to  their  naturaliza- 
tion laws,  why  would  not  that  be  a  good  law  for  this  cotrntry?— A.  Yes;  I  believe 
such  a  law  should  be  passed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  a  Norwegian  owning  a  farm  in  Minnesota  writes  to 
bis  brottier  in  Norway  that  he  has  work  for  him  on  his  farm  if  he  will  come  to 
America,  and  the  brother  accepts  and  comes,  and  you  learn  of  that  fact,  would 
that  be  accepted  as  an  agreement  made  on  the  other  side,  and  would  the  brother 
be  sent  back  to  Europe?— A.  No;  I  do  not  so  consider  it. 

Q.  We  have  been  so  informed.— A.  Under  certain  conditions,  yes;  but  as  the 
brother  owns  a  farm  the  question  is  viewed  differently.  If  I  have  a  brother  in 
Europe  and  I  own  a  farm  and  am  engaged  in  farming,  I  see  no  reason  why  I 
could  not  inform  him  of  that  fact  and  have  him  com&  The  present  law  can  be 
made  to  appear  odious  or  ridiculous  by  applying  its  operations  to  cases  not  con- 
templated by  those  who  favored  its  adoption. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  you  give  us  some  information  in  regard  to  the  effect 
of  immigration  on  agriculture  and  manufacturing?— A.  No;  I  can  not.  As  to 
farming,  I  do  not  know  how  that  is  affected.  I  know  of  no  means  of  gathering 
any  statistics  on  it:  I  know  of  none  that  have  been  gathered  on  it  The  farm  is 
not  troubled  so  much  with  immigration,  because  a  great  number  of  those  who 
come  here  manifested  as  farmers  do  not  engage  in  farming. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Do  they  mostly  congregate  in  the  big  cities? — 
A.  An  exammation  of  the  tables  will  show  that  16,242  farmers  and  1,604  miners 
were  landed  during  the  year  according  to  their  own  statements  on  the  manifests. 
(Reading): 

''It  wSl  be  noticed  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  farmers  were  destined  to  Califor- 
nia, Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Massachusetts.  New  Jersey.  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania,  States  in  which  the  large  cities  are  located,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  they  went  direct  to  the  great  industrial  centers  of  these  States. 
Advices  from  the  mining  towns  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  IllinolB  are 
to  tne  effect  that  the  number  of  immigrants  that  arrived  during  the  year  was  at 
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least  donble  that  giyen  in  the  foregoing  table  as  miners,  while  a  reference  to  the 
table  giving  destination  and  occnpation  will  show  that  bat  412  of  those  designated 
as  miners  were  manifested  to  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio." 

Thev  may  have  been  farmers  at  home,  that  is  tme,  bnt  on  arriving  here  they 
go  right  into  the  mines  and  the  lower  occupations.  The  skilled  trades  are  not  so 
greatly  affected  as  are  the  unskilled. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  in  regard  to  manufactur- 
ing?—A.  The  stonecutting  trade  and  the  shoe  trade  of  New  England  are  badly 
cut  up.  Take  the  shoe  trade  as  an  illustration:  Five  years  ago,  I  think,  when  I 
was  connected  with  the  labor  movement  officially,  I  think  it  took  fifty-four  parts 
to  make  a  shoemaker;  a  tailor  was  composed  of  nine.  I  believe  it  is  increasing. 
The  less  a  man  knows  about  his  rights  the  better  machine  he  will  make.  As  a  con- 
sequence, such  people  are  welcomed  to  New  England,  where  they  will  manage  a 
part  of  the  machine  and  work  for  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  wages.  He  who 
receives  small  wages  can  spend  but  little,  and  it  works  its  way  around  and  aroand 
until  it  strikes  at  all.  The  **sin  of  cheapness '*  that  Donald  McCloud  talks  about 
is  the  sin  of  this  century,  and  to  get  people  cheap  is  why  they  wish  to  get  people 
over  here  and  in  every  way  they  can  to  stimulate  the  immigration  to  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  About  what  is  the  percentage  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor  that  comes  into  this  country  now,  and  what  proportion  does  the  skilled  labor 
bear  to  the  whole  immigration?— A.  The  skilled  labor  bears  a  small  proportion. 
Those  who  come  are  practically  laborers— ordinary  laborers  and  farmers.  A  great 
number  of  tailors  come.    They  go  to  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  Lodge  bill 
now  pending  in  Congress?— A.  The  one  that  requires  the  educational  test? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  I  have  read  it,  but  at  this  moment  am  not  informed  enough  in 
regard  to  it  to  tell  what  its  effect  would  be  if  it  became  a  law. 

Q.  (Bjr  Representative  Ot  J  EN.)  Would  such  a  law  tend  to  check  immigration 
from  Asiatic  countries?— A.  The  educational  test? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Yes;  it  will  check  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  it  check  the  Chinese  immigration?— A.  It  would 
not  check  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  nor  the  Russian  Jews.  It  would  check  very 
few  Russians. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Can  the  Russian  Jews  read?— A.  Nearly  all 
read.  As  I  stated,  the  original  idea  in  that  measure  was  that  it  should  be  grafted 
on  to  our  naturalization  laws.  Some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  when  we  began 
that  agitation,  it  was  not  the  intention  to  apply  it  to  the  immigrants  on  landing. 

It  would  be  a  temporary  check,  but  in  a  few  years  they  would  learn  to  read  a 
passage;  that  would  be  all  they  would  know:  it  would  practically  be  of  no  benefit 
to  us  at  all.  You  may  have  read  within  the  last  week  or  two  of  a  family  named 
Becker  arriving  at  New  York— a  woman  and  four  children.  Her  husband,  who 
lived  in  Richmond— her  alleged  husband— went  up  to  New  York  to  meet  her. 
She  came  from  Russia.  In  answer  to  questions  nut  to  her  by  the  board  of  special 
inquiry,  she  said  her  husband  was  in  JEtussia;  tnat  she  left  him  there;  saw  him 
the  day  she  left;  that  he  paid  her  way.  She  gave  her  name  as  Margioli  Franck. 
She  had  four  children,  and  one  of  them  had  favus,  that  contagions  disease,  and 
was  sent  to  the  hospital  for  treatment,  or,  rather,  to  know  if  she  had  it  or  not. 
We  ascertained  it  was  favus.  She  came  on  the  1st  of  January,  was  held  by  the 
board  of  special  inquiry,  and  a  man  appeared  on  the  2d  of  January,  calling  him- 
self Moritz  Becker.  He  claimed  he  was  ner  husband.  When  he  was  brought  into 
the  board  room  the  woman  was  pointed  out  to  him,  and  he  was  asked  if  that  was 
hiswife.  Hesaid,"Yes."  She  was  then  asked,  "Is  this  your  husband?"  Shesaid, 
"No;  that  is  my  brother."  To  the  children:  "Who  is  this  man?"  "He  is  our 
uncle."  He  claims  and  contends  that  he  was  in  this  country,  came  under  the  age 
of  18,  for  he  goes  back  to  Richmond  immediately,  and  on  the  4th  of  January,  last 
month,  takes  out  his  naturalization  papers,  procuring  witnesses  to  swear  he  came 
here  under  age  and  was  thus  entitled  to  them.  He  was  asked  to  name  his  wife. 
He  said  her  name  was  Dora:  she  gave  her  name  as  Margioli.  He  was  asked  to 
state  the  age  of  the  oldest  child.  He  said  15;  she  said  11;  and  he  save  different 
names  and  ages  to  each  one  of  the  children.  He  said  in  an  affiaavit  that  he 
made  that  he  went  back  in  1889  and  came  to  this  country  in  1893.  She  had  a 
child  4  years  old  with  her,  so  that  at  least  two  of  his  children 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Were  they  not  his  children?— A.  It  is  at  least  reason- 
able to  assume  that  there  was  a  stretch  of  the  procreative  laws  in  some  way.  I 
do  not  know  how  to  put  it.  He  certainly  could  not  be  the  father  of  the  child  11 
years  old,  for  he  was  in  this  country  when  the  child  was  born,  and  he  was  here 
two  years  before  the  other  child  was  born.  He  claimed  his  first  wife  was  dead, 
and  ne  left  his  second  wife  in  a  pregnant  condition  when  he  came. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  did  you  do  in  this  case?— A.  We  were  obliged  to 
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send  fhe  child  back,  and  it  would  not  be  well  to  send  her  back  alone,  so  we  sent 
the  mother  back  with  her.  We  are  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  the  case. 
If  my  suggestion  relative  to  landing  certificates  had  been  the  law  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult for  the  man  to  procure  fraudulent  naturalization  papers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquuar.)  What  is  the  reason  of  the  mystery  in  the  matter;  why 
should  Becker  assume  the  relation  of  father;  to  land  them?— A.  Having  no  hus- 
band, they  must  procure  one. 

Q.  He  was  a  convenience?— A.  Tee;  in  every  steamship  that  comes  over  we  find 
a  man  and  woman  traveling  together  as  man  and  wife.  Investigation  shows  that 
they  are  not  such;  that  they  simply  contract  the  marriage  relation  on  shipboard 
for  the  purpose  of  escaping  through  the  port  at  New  York.  I  have  here  a  list  of 
cafes,  some  eighty-four  in  number,  of  persons  applying  for  relief  in  New  York 
City,  who  came  in  in  that  way.  The  board  of  cnarities  there  reports  them;  and 
the  last  time  I  was  at  Ellis  Island  or  at  the  Barge  Office,  a  man  came  in,  owing 
to  a  newspaper  report  that  said  Mrs.  So-and-so — Mrs.  Cooper,  her  name  was — was 
destitute,  giving  the  number  and  street  in  New  York;  that  she  came  to  meet  her 
husband,  and  could  not  find  him.  We  investigated  and  found  she  came  over  as  a 
Mrs.  Drew,  I  believe.  We  hunted  up  Mr.  Drew,  and  be  said  he  kindly  consented 
to  officiate  as  husband  on  board,  and  that  he  was  doing  it  as  an  accommodation 
to  her  husband  who  could  net  come  over  then,  but  would  come  later.  So  you 
see  we  have  all  manner  of  f)eople  to  meet,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  so 
extremely  accommodating  in  that  way,  we  have  to  be  very  cautious;  sometimes 
we  may  do  an  injustice,  but  I  think  that  is  rare. 

Q.  (6y  3fo.  North.)  They  must  be  very  anxious  to  come  here.— A.  They  are 
anxious  to  come  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keknedy.)  Is  there  such  a  thing  at  Ellis  Island  as  the  Italian 
Immigration  Agency?— A.  There  is  an  Italian  bureau.  It  was  established,  I 
think,  in  1894  or  1893.  I  do  not  recall  the  year,  but  during  Secretary  Carlisle's 
administration  of  the  office. 

Q.  Did  you  abolish  that  agency  during  your  administration  and  then  permit  its 
reestablishment?— A.  Yes;  I  did.  I  had  reason  to  believe,  from  the  reports  made 
to  me  from  inspectors  there,  that  agents  of  this  Italian  bureau  would  go  among 
immigrants  before  they  were  inspected,  and  thus  prompt  them  to  evade  our  laws 
before  our  special  officers  put  the  questions  to  them,  and  in  that  way  were 
endeavoring  to  neutralize,  or,  rather,  set  aside  our  laws. 

Q.  No  other  coantij  has  such  an  agency  at  Ellis  Island?— A.  No;  that  was  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  favoi'ed  its  abolition. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  suspected  that  the  padrone  system  was  linked  in  any  way 
wiui  that  agency  or  bureau?— A.  I  have  been  told  that  it  was. 

Q.  Was  Baron  Fava,  the  representative  of  the  Italian  Government,  the  one 
interested  in  having  it  reestablished?- A.  Yes.  There  is  a  man  here  in  the  city 
named  Cspsar  Celso  Moreno,  and  from  him  I  have  heard  that  that  bureau  is  sim- 
ply an  agency  of  the  padronni,  and  many  of  the  things  he  told  me,  I  know,  were 
not  borne  out  by  the  facts  or  by  the  circumstances  as  they  transpired  under  mv 
own  observation  at  New  York;  others,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  he  is  pretty  well 
informed  on. 

|.  What  is  the  work  of  that  bureau?— A.  Its  object  was  to  take  charge  of 

^ian  immigrants  after  they  were  landed  or  passed  by  the  board  of  special 

inquiry,  and  if  they  were  .in  want  of  information,  give  it;  and  in  a  general  way 
look  after  their  own  coxmtrymen,  and  see  that  they  were  not  embarrassed  in  any 
way. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  Fabouhar.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  so-called  *' Italian  banks'*  are 
agencies?— A.  I  believe  nearly  every  one  of  the  Italian  banks  in  New  York  City 
is  an  institution  having,  for  at  least  one  of  its  objects,  the  procuring  of  men  for 
employers.  There  is  one  there  that  I  know  is  a  very  responsible  bank.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  engaged  in  any  such  business. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  North.)  fiowmany  such  banks  are  there?— A.  There  are  a  number 
of  thcnn— a  great  many. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Farqdhar.)  If  Germany,  Sweden,  and  other  nations  ask  for  the 
same  mvilegesas  tiie  Italians  did,  would  they  be  granted  to  them?— A.  No. 

Q.  Why  not  abolish  the  Italian  bureau?— A.  A  representative  of  another  gov- 
ernment drew  up  a  re(|uest  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  there,  and 
I  refused  to  consider  it,  having  this  other  matter  under  advisement  at  the  time. 

O.  It  is  not  possible  that  the  Italian  Government  has  a  special  clause  in  its  treaty 
rignta  under  wliich  it  can  claim  such  a  privilege?— A.  I  believe  not.  I  believe  that 
when  our  buildings  are  erected  at  Ellis  Island^we  can  properly  take  care  of  every 
immigrant  that  comes— see  that  he  is  properly  housed  and  attended  to  without  the 
aid  of  any  other  institution.  In  fact  it  will  be  done.  The  Hebrew  Board  of  Charities 
never  mterlere;  they  never  go  on  the  floor  of  the  board  room  to  examine  anybody  at 
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all;  bnt  once  the  immigrant  is  passed  they  afford  him  every  kindness  that  can  be 
shown  to  a  man  or  woman.  The  Irish  and  the  Germans  the  same,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  ever^  nationality  should  stand  upon  the  same  footing  as  regards  the  immi- 
grant. Until  he  is  landed  by  authority  or  dne  process  of  law  they  have  no  right 
to  interfere  with  him. 

O.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Are  there  any  cities  outside  of  New  York  that  have 
padrone  banks?— A.  I  believe  there  are.  I  oelieve  its  ramifications  extend  pretty 
generally  thronghont  the  country. 

Q.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  the  hardships  imposed  on  the  laborer  by  the  padrone 
system;  to  what  extent  are  the  laborers  imposed  upon  by  the  boss  padrone?— A. 
While  making  an  investigation  some  years  ago  I  discoverisd  that  a  corporation  in 
Pennsylvania  had  a  foreman  who  advanced  one  of  these  men  who  had  learned  to 
speak  English,  and  through  him  sent  to  Europe  for  workingmen.  He  advanced 
tne  price  of  their  passage,  and  when  they  arrived  they  were  obliged  to  enter  into  a 
confract  with  him  to  set  aside  so  much  per  month  from  their  wages  to  reimburse 
him  for  the  outlay  in  sending  for  them;  and  then,  in  addition  to  that,  he  demanded 
a  fee  for  his  services  in  procuring  the  situations  for  them,  so  that  they  were  bled 
pretty  well  for  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  vears  after  they  landed.  I  followed  it  up 
and  discovered  that  these  men  were  discharged  to  make  room  for  a  new  set  of  vic- 
tims later  on. 

O.  (Bv  Representative  Otjen.)  After  they  had  paid  their  bills?— A.  After  they 
had  paid  for  their  tickets.  You  will  find  in  nearly  every  mining  camp  a  certain 
man  who  is  preferred  by  the  boss,  as  they  call  him.  who  is  a  ticket  agent,  and  while 
he  ostensibly  advances  the  money  to  pay  for  the  tickets,  the  man  b£ck  of  him  who 
desires  the  services  of  these  men  really  advances  the  money.  He  does  not  -psj  it 
himself;  he  does  not  have  it;  he  could  not  afford  to  do  so;  therefore  those  who 
want  the  men  advance  the  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  he  a  broker?— A.  He  is  a  broker;  intermediary;  middle- 
man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Who  furnishes  the  habitation  or  tenement  for  these 
people?— A.  They  usually'have  a  few  huts,  small  houses,  or  shanties  around  the 
mines;  but  they  often  rent  them  from  residents  of  the  place.  Many  of  the  men 
who  formerly  lived  close  to  the  mines  have  moved  away  now,  and  their  houses  are 
to  let  for  those  who  work  in  the  mines. 

Q.  Do  the  padronni  make  a  profit  out  of  these  houses?— A.  Of  that  I  am  not 
informed.    If  they  invest  their  money  in  them,  you  mav  rest  assured  they  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  their  chargres  for  subsistence,  whether  there  is 
an  advance  upon  the  ordinary  price? — A.  In  a  great  many  instances  four  or  five 
men  occupying  a  room  will  club  together  and  buv  a  sack  of  flour,  when  they  use 
it,  or  meal,  more  frequently,  and  in  that  way,  while  they  may  charge  an  extra  rent 
for  the  house  or  room,  it  is  in  reality  cheaper  for  them  in  the  end  than  for  our  own 
people. 

Q.  Their  living  is  of  the  cheapest  kind?— A.  The  very  cheapest  Very  often  the 
padronni  leave  very  little  money  in  the  place  where  the  work  is  done,  owing  to  the 
cheap  way  in  which  they  live.  It  was  estimated  by  some  statistician  that  they 
could  live  on  15  cents  a  day— receive  a  dollar  and  save  85  cents  out  of  each  day's 
wage. 

Q.  If  the  laborer  got  the  85  cents  and  went  back  to  Italy,  the  15  cents  would  be  all 
that  this  country  would  get  out  of  him?— A.  Not  only  that;  I  do  not  say  Italy,  mark 
you;  I  do  not  speak  of  any  countr^Tf  but  I  speak  of  the  people  who  are  up  there 
with  us.  Some  of  them  are  killed  in  the  mines  occasionally,  and  when  brought 
home  to  their  boarding  house  the  boarding  boss  or  the  boardmg  mistress  will  close 
the  door  and  say,  **  No;  no  admittance  to  a  dead  man."  You  will  hear  the  expres- 
sion all  through  the  anthracite-coal  regions, '  *  Dead  man  no  good. "  They  will  not 
allow  them  in.  Where  do  they  go?  The  undertaker  takes  charge  of  them  and  they 
are  buned  at  the  exx>ense  of  the  poor  board,  so  that  in  Scranton  and  Lackawanna 
Ck>unty  we  are  constantly  called  upon  to  pay  the  funeral  expenses  of  men  who  have 
sent  their  last  penny  to  Europe  and  whose  bodies  have  been  turned  out  of  their 
boarding  houses.    One  visit  to  that  county  will  establish  that  fact. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  What  will  they  do  if  they  die  in  the  boarding  house?— A. 
If  tney  can  get  them  out  before  anybody  knows  it  they  will  set  them  out  on  the 
street. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  No  sympathy  for  them?— A.  No  sympathy  at 
all  on  the  part  of  their  own  people.  I  suppose,  of  course,  in  the  scope  of  your 
investigation  you  will  consider  naturalization,  and  I  hope  you  will  lend  your 
influence  in  behalf  of  this  measure  (reading): 

*'The  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been  violated  in  many 
Instances  by  unscrupulous  persons,  who  affirmed  or  swore  in  open  court  that  they 
had  resided  the  required  time  in  this  country.  Conscienceless  witnesses  were  pro- 
doced  to  corroborate  the  statements  made  by  the  applicants  for  naturalization 
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An  alien,  whose  minor  child  arriyed  at  the  port  of  New  York  recently, 
and.  was  debarred  because  she  was  afflicted  with  a  dangerous  contagions  disease, 
frandiUently  obtained  naturalization  papers  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  his  child 
and  preventing  her  deportation.  The  alien  was  mdicted,  the  case  tried,  the 
defendant  found  g^lty,  and  his  naturalization  papers  revoked  A  similar  case  is 
now  being  invest&ated. 

"In  a  number  of  instances  international  questions  have  been  precipitated 
through  the  arrest  of  persons  abroad  who  claimed  the  protection  of  this  Govern- 
ment because  they  had  resided  a  short  time  in  the  United  States,  and  during  their 
stay  had  taken  out  *  first  papers*  declaratory  of  their  intention  to  become  citizens. 
The  genuineness  of  some  of  these  papers,  questioned  at  the  time,  has  never  been 
estauished. 

'*£ach  arriving  immigrant,  when  admitted  to  the  United  States,  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  landing  certificate  setting  forth  the  name,  ae^e,  sex,  birthplace  or  the 
immigrant,  government  to  which  alle^nce  is  due,  the  port  from  which  the  ves- 
sel s^ed,  the  name  of  the  vessel,  the  line  it  belongs  to,  tua  port  it  arrives  at,  and 
the  date  of  landing.  The  immigrant  should  be  instructed,  by  means  of  a  circular, 
to  retwi  the  certificate  for  presentation  when  applying  for  naturalization  papers. 

"A  record  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  said  circular  as  to  each  immigrant,  to  be 
known  as  an  immimnt  directory,  should  be  kept  for  each  fiscal  year  by  the 
Bureau  of  Immi^ation.  An  act  of  Ck>ngress  authorizing  such  a  course  of  pro- 
cedure and  requiring  of  the  alien  presenting  himself  for  naturalization  to  produce 
such  a  certificate,  or  a  duplicate  nrom  the  immigrant  directory,  would  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  courts  and  go  far  toward  preventing  the  issuance  of  fraudulent 
naturalization  papers  in  the  future.*' 

With  such  a  mwin  force,  the  procuring  of  naturalization  papers  through  fraud- 
ulent means  would  be  reduced  to  tho  minimum,  and  each  alien,  on  applying  to  a 
board  of  charity  or  ot^er  charitable  institution,  would  be  required  to  present  his 
or  her  certificate.  Immigration  authorities  are  frequently  called  upon  to  land 
immigrants  on  bond.  Good,  well-disposed,  charitable  people  will  invariably 
come  forward,  sometimes  with  a  mistaken  idea  of  duly,  I  believe,  and  will  become 
security  that  the  immigrant  will  not  become  a  public  charge.  Let  me  illustrate 
a  case: 

A  man,  whom  we  will  call  Joseph  Zandol,  arrives  at  one  of  the  ports  of  this 
country  and  has  an  appearance  indicating  that  he  is  likely  to  become  a  public 
charge  and  is  refused  admittance.  His  case  api^eals  to  the  sympathies  of  such 
people  as  I  have  heretofore  mentioned,  who  present  a  bond  and  it  is  accepted. 
Mr.  Zandol  goes  to  some  point  in  the  interior,  where  he  remains,  and  some  months 
later  falls  into  distress,  being  unable  to  work,  and  is  thrown  upon  the  charity  of 
the  community;  he  applies  for  relief  to  some  poor  board  or  other  charitable  insti- 
tution. The  law  requires  that  his  bondsmen  must  make  good  any  losses  incurred 
by  the  institution,  but  Mr.  Zandol,  either  through  collusion  with  his  bondsmen  or 
because  of  his  own  dishonesty,  selects  another  name  than  Zandol,  and  appears  on 
the  record  of  the  institution  as  John  Smith;  he  will  also  add  to  the  deception  by 
stating  that  he  arrived  at  another  port  than  the  one  he  really  landed  at,  from  a 
different  country,  and  on  a  different  vessel  than  the  one  he  really  came  over  on. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  bond  given  in  his  case  is  worthless.  You  will  see 
that,  with  such  a  certificate  as  I  recommend,  this  practice  will  become  obsolete, 
for  the  instrument  will  always  serve  to  identify  the  holder.  It  will  also  protect 
the  good,  honest,  deserving  immigrant  who  may  fall  into  distress,  and  who  will 
have  no  hesitation  in  acknowledging  the  truth. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  advise  that  an  educational  qualification  be 
emoraced  in  our  naturalization  law?— A.  I  stated  that  emphatically.  I  wish  to 
be  as  emphatic  as  I  know  how  on  that  point;  that  no  man  should  be  naturalized 
until  he  can  speak  the  American  language. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Then,  a  man  50  years  of  i^e  coming  to  this  countrv,  being 
illiterate,  would  probably  never  become  an  American  citizen?— A.  Probaoly  not, 
but  he  has  every  right  that  the  citizen  has,  except  to  vote,  and  I  contend  that  every 
man  should  be  able  to  read  and  write  before  he  is  permitted  to  vote.  A  man  who 
can  not  read  his  ballot  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing  at  the  ballot  box.  If  you 
wish  to  have  your  watch  repaired,  you  will  not  take  it  to  one  who  does  not  know 
how  to  do  it;  and  how  much  more  delicate  is  the  machinery  of  our  institutions! 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  think  that  socialism,  or  the  industrial  collectivism 
as  opposed  to  individualism,  is  increasing  among  the  American  workingmen?— A. 
I  do  not  think  it  is;  at  least,  I  have  no  evidence  of  it. 

Q.  Is  it  spreading  among  the  English  workingmen?->A.  Yes;  it  seems  to  be 
spreading  among  the  Englishmen. 

O.  And  very  strongly  among  the  German  masses?— A.  Tes;  but  I  do  not  see  any 
united  action  at  all  among  our  American  workingmen.  And  the  American  work- 
ingmen,  no  matter  what  their  origin  may  be,  are  opposed  to  anarchy,  except  in 
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very  rare  instaDces.  I  know  of  many  bright  people  who  would  like  to  proclaim 
themselves  socialists,  bat  do  not  do  so  beoinse  of  the  odium  attached  to  the  name 
alone. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  dan^  of  establishing  institutions  in  this  conn  try 
through  the  o^anized  efforts  of  socialistic  movements?— A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  do  :fou  define  the  socialism  that  yuu  sav  you  are 
not  opposed  to?— A.  Well,  the  socialist  who  is  defined  as  a  man  who  would  improve 
the  existing  order  of  things  by  reasonable  methods— rational,  and  without  vio- 
lence— is  the  socialist  that  we  can  say  amen  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  he  the  collect! vist?— A.  Yes;  the  collectivist. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  collectivism?- A.  I  have  no  pronounced  views  on  either 
of  them;  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  them.  The  anarchist  is  the  man  who  would 
improve  the  existing  order  by  abolishing  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  one  the  destructionist  and  the  other  the  construc- 
tionist?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  all  the  American  labor  unions  are  founded  on  the  voluntary 
adherence  of  the  man  who  goes  into  them? — A.  Exactly;  no  compulsion. 


Washinoton,  D.  C,  April  8, 1899. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  MB.  PBESCOTT  F.  HALL, 

Secretary  Immigraiion  Restriction  League, 

The  commission  met  at  10.45  a.  m.,  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr. 
Prescott  F.  Hall,  secretary  Immigration  Restriction  League,  testified  as  follows 
on  the  subject  of  immigration: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  state  your  name,  residence,  and  official  posi- 
tion.—A.  Prescott  F.  Hall;  residence,  Brookline,  Mass.;  place  of  business,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  business,  attorney  at  ]aw.  I  appear  here  as  the  secretary  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Restriction  League,  which  is  a  national  organization,  nonpolitical,  nonsec- 
tarian,  with  members  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  actual  membership 
is  about  700  persons ;  that  is  to  sav,  active  members.  There  are  about  5,000  other 
persons  who  are  not  strictly  members  of  the  league,  but  who  assist  the  league  in 
its  work  and  receive  the  league's  documents,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  might 
be  considered  members,  although  they  do  not  pay  any  annual  dues. 

Q.  Please  state  the  objects  of  your  league,  and  when  it  was  formed  ?— A.  This 
league  was  formed  in  May,  1894,  with  the  objects,  as  stated  in  the  constitution, 
**  to  advocate  and  work  for  the  further  judicious  restriction  or  stricter  regulation 
of  immigration,  to  issue  documents  or  circulars,  solicit  facts  and  information  on 
that  subject,  hold  public  meetings,  and  to  arouse  public  opinion  to  the  necessity 
of  a  further  exclusion  of  elements  undesirable  for  citizenship  or  injurious  to  our 
national  character.  It  is  not  an  object  of  this  league  to  advocate  the  exclusion  of 
laborers  or  other  immigrants  of  such  character  and  standards  as  fit  them  to  become 
citizens."  In  other  words,  the  league  advocates  not  a  mere  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants  by  any  particular  plan,  but  simply  the  weeding  out  by  some 
process  of  the  least  desirable  portion  of  the  immigrants  who  come  to  us  now  ;  and 
it  believes  that  there  is  need  for  some  such  further  sifting  process. 

I  will  very  briefly  take  up  certain  features  in  the  history  of  immigration  which 
have  a  bearing  upon  what  the  league  wishes  to  accomplish.  The  league  was 
practically  instrumental  in  drafting  the  bill  introduced  into  the  Fifty-fourth  Con- 
gress by  Senator  Lodge  in  the  Senate  and  by  Congressman  McCali  in  the  House, 
which  afterwards  became  the  so-called  Lodge  Bill  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress, 
and  also  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  McCall  in  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress. 

Q.  You  mean  by  that  the  educational  test  bill  ?— A.  Yes.  The  league  was  not 
the  first  body  to  advocate  such  an  idea,  but  it  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  intro- 
ducing and  advocating  that  measure  in  those  two  Con^pi'esses.  I  have  prepared 
here  some  rather  rough  diagrams  which  bring  out  certain  features  in  the  history 
of  immigration,  to  which  I  desire  to  call  particular  attention : 
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Q.  Before  yon  proceed,  please  state  the  basis  of  the  data,  whether  diagram  or 
statistics.— A.  Diagram  A  (p.  47)  was  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  ot  Sta- 
tistics, and  represents  the  immigration  by  decades  from  1820  to  1890.  From  this 
diagram  it  appears  that  85.1  per  cent  of  the  total  immigration  from  1820  to  1890 
came  in  dnrmg  the  last  period— 1880  to  1890.  The  object  of  that  is  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  immense  increase  in  very  recent  years,  which,  of  course,  is  weil  known 
to  everybody.  Diagram  B  (p.47)  is  taken  from  the  same  reports  and  shows  the 
immigration  for  certain  different  years.  This  is  with  the  view  of  showing  the 
close  relation  between  commerciu  and  industrial  activity  and  depression  in 
the  United  States  and  foreign  immigration.  Here,  for  instance,  is  18;i7,  in  which 
the  immigration  was,  in  round  numbers,  79,000 ;  then  the  panic  came,  imd  in  1888 
the  immif<ration  dropped  to  88,000.  In  the  next  year,  shown  on  the  diagram,  1842, 
immigration  was  104,000.  In  1844  it  dropped  to  78,000.  In  1854  it  increased  to 
427,000 ;  that  increase  was  due  largely  to  the  Irish  famine  of  1846  and  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  in  Germany.  In  1860,  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  immigration  fell 
again  to  90,000.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1872,  it  increased  again  to  488,000. 
In  1874,  after  the  panic,  it  fell  again  to  nearly  half,  261,000.  From  that  time  it 
increased  until  it  reached  the  maximum  figure  in  1882,  730,000. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  for  that  immense  increase?— A.  I  do  not  think  there 
was  anything  very  special  excepting  the  general  increase  of  prosperity  in  this 
ooun^  following  the  revival  from  the  panic. 

Q.  Was  it  due  to  the  great  amount  of  literature  sent  out  from  this  country 
about  the  fanning  lands  in  the  West,  etc.?— A.  Undoubtedly  that  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it.  In  1885  again  there  was  a  period  of  some  depression,  in  which 
immigration  fell  to  882,000.  It  increased  in  1892  to  580,000.  Then  came  the 
cholera  year  and  the  panic  year,  when  immigration  fell  off  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Yon  mean  by  '  *  the  cholera  year  "  the  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
looking  to  the  prohibition  of  immigration  for  one  year?— A.  Yes;  quarantine.  In 
the  fiscal  year  of  1898  immin-ation  stood  at  about  229,000,  represented  bv  the  last 
line  on  Diagram  B  (p.  47 ) .  The  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  that  while 
immigration  at  the  present  time  is  comparativelv  smcJl,  being  only  a  little  over  a 
third  of  what  it  was  at  the  maximum,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect,  in  the 
absence  of  some  other  cause  coming  in,  that  as  soon  as  industrial  conditions  are 
improved  here  this  tide  of  immigration  will  increase  again,  and  therefore  the  fact 
that  it  is  low  at  the  present  time  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the  need  of  further  restric- 
tion at  the  present  time.  I  was  about  to  mention  the  causes  for  this  great  increase 
in  numbers.  Of  course  the  knowledge  of  conditions  here,  spread  by  immigrants, 
was  very  important;  and  another  factor  of  perhaps  equal  importance  was  the 
reduction  in  steerage  rates  from  the  original  rates  on  sailing  vessels  to  the  very 
low  rates  which  prevailed  when  there  was  a  rate  war.  Sometimes  the  rate  was 
as  low  as  $9  from  Liverpool  to  New  York.  Also  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  been  the  cheapest  place  to  go  to;  cheaper  than  Australia,  South  Africa,  or 
South  America.  Another  element  has  been  the  spreading  of  advertisements  by 
railroads  and  steamship  lines,  especially  in  southeastern  Europe,  and  also  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Mediterranean  service  of  the  German  stean^ip  lines.  Another 
factor  which  you  will  all  think  of  is  the  very  large  number  of  steamship  agents  in 
an  the  small  towns  in  Europe,  and  the  fact  is  well  known  that  their  representations 
have  been  so  extreme  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  prohibit  the  posting  of  various 
circulars  and  notices,  limiting  the  agents  in  fact  to  posting  the  times  of  sailing  of 
the  steam  ships. 

S.  Have  you  not  omitted  one  very  material  reason— the  Russian  laws  of  1882 
1801  ?— A.  You  mean  in  regard  to  the  antisemitic  agitation  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  that  undoubtedly  accounts  for  a  great  many  of  the  Russian 
Jews  coming  in  at  that  time.  The  part  played  by  the  people  already  here  in  induc- 
ing relatives  to  come,  is  shown  by  the  larse  number  that  came  in  intending  to  join 
their  immediate  families.  The  reports  for  1896  show  that  of  263,000  arriving  at 
the  port  of  New  York  95,000  were  going  to  join  immediate  families. 

Q.  Those  were  brought  here  under  toe  prepaid- ticket  arrangement?— A.  Yes; 
fismilies  in  this  count^  sent  over  tickets  to  their  friends,  and  various  estimates 
have  been  made  of  the  amount  of  money  sent  over. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  in  the  history  of  immi- 
gration is  a  very  marked  change  in  the  locality  from  which  the  immigrants  come, 
owing  to  some  of  the  causes  I  have  mentioned,  particularly  the  increased  fadli- 
ties  to  oome  from  certain  parts  of  Europe.  These  figures  (referring  to  Diagram  G, 
p.  48)  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Immigration.  The  first  line  represents  the  year  1869.  The  first  psot  of  the  line 
represents  immigrants  from  southeastern  Europe,  under  which  head  are  included 
those  from  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Poland;  perhaps  eastern  Europe 
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would  be  a  better  term.  The  balance  of  the  line  represents  immigration  fiom 
northwestern  Europe,  under  which  head  are  inclndea  those  from  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

Q.  Do  you  include  Belgium  in  that  ?— A.  Not  Belgium.  The  Belgium  immigra- 
tion has  not  been  very  large.  In  1869  immigration  from  southeastern  Europe  was 
only  0.9  of  1  per  cent,  whue  that  from  northwestern  Europe  was  74  per  cent ;  in 
other  words  three-fourths  of  the  immigration  in  1869  was  from  races  closely  akin 
to  us— either  British  or  Teutonic  races.  In  1880  this  had  changed  to  this  extent, 
that  southeastern  Europe  furnished  8  per  cent  and  northwestern  Europe  had 
fallen  to  64  per  cent ;  or  about  one-tenth  m  1880  came  from  southeastern  Europe. 
In  18D6  southeastern  Europe  had  increased  to  52  per  cent,  or  more  than  one-half 
the  total,  while  northwestern  Europe  had  fallen  to  89  per  cent,  or  lees  than  two- 
fifths.  In  the  last  fiscal  3'ear  the  same  process  has  been  goin^  on,  and  we  find  57 
per  cent  of  the  total  from  southeastern  and  only  about  one-third  from  northwest- 
em  Europe.  That  is  very  marked,  you  observe;  and  that  has  a  close  bearing  on 
the  question  of  new  laws  and  on  the  need  of  further  restriction  at  the  present 
time. 

These  charts  (referring  to  Diagram  D,  p.  48)  are  taken  from  the  same  sources. 
The  upper  circles  represent  the  matter  of  illiteracy  in  the  year  1896  of  the  two  groups 
previously  mentioned— northwestern  Europe,  and  southeastern  Europe  represent- 
ing Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Poland,  and  Russia.  In  that  year  4.5  per  cent  of  the 
immigrants  from  northwestern  Europe  were  illiterate— that  is,  unable  to  read  or 
write ;  47  per  cent  of  the  other  group  were  Illiterate.  I  might  say  these  figures 
were  taken  for  the  year  1896  ratner  than  any  later  year,  because  the  last  year  or 
two  the  conditions  which  have  made  immigration  fall  off  have  been  such  as  to 
make  the  basis  of  comparison  more  satisfactory  when  the  numbers  were  some- 
what larger,  but  I  think  the  result  would  be  very  much  the  same.  The  line  under 
the  circles  (Diagram  E,  p.  48)  represents  for  the  year  1896  the  division  of  immigrants 
according  to  occupation.  The  little  part  of  the  line  to  the  left  represents  the  pro- 
fessional, and  the  next  portion  the  skilled,  forming  together  one-fifth  only  of  the 
total  immigration.  The  large  class  represented  by  the  next  portion  call  them- 
selves farmers,  laborers,  or  servants,  and  1  might  say  here,  what  is  doubtless  very 
familiar  to  you,  that  **  farmers  "  in  the  immigration  reports  does  not  mean  farmers 
in  all  senses  of  the  word,  the  landowner  who  understands  the  sowing  of  crops 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  more  strictly  a  farm  laborer,  a  peasant  in  most  cases, 
who  has  slight  knoT^edge  in  the  way  of  practical  farming,  of  crops,  expenses,  or 
control. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  these  ** farmers"  stop  in  the  cities?— 
A.  Mostly  in  the  cities.  This,  by  the  way,  is  onlv  the  male  immigrants,  of  course. 
The  next  portion  of  the  line  represents  those  vrith  no  occupation  whatever.  They 
formed  in  1896  one-sixth  of  the  total  immig^tion.  The  next  portion  of  the  line 
represents  the  balance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  The  chart  showing  the  illiteracy  does  not  apply  alone  to 
the  niales  but  to  the  total?— A.  That  applies  to  the  total. 

O,  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Can  you  separate  the  male  from  the  female 
in  the  matter  of  illiteracy  ? — A.  I  think  you  can  under  the  reports  of  this  year.  In 
some  of  the  older  reports  I  do  not  think  it  is  given  in  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  correct  data  whatever  on  that  subject?— 
A.  The  females,  as  a  rule,  are  more  illiterate,  I  think,  except  in  case,  possibly,  of 
those  from  Denmark.  I  think  there  is  an  exception  in  portions  of  Denmark,  where 
the  girls  seem  to  have  a  better  chance  to  go  to  school  than  the  boys  do,  who  have 
to  work.    On  that,  however,  I  have  no  special  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  basis  of  your  illiteracy  taken  on  persons  over  15 
years  of  age?— A.  It  is  not  in  that  chart.  Statistics  at  that  time  were  not  available 
to  show  wnat  that  was.  They  have  since  been  made  so  in  response  to  a  request 
from  this  league.  In  the  statistics  at  the  present  time  14  is  taken  as  the  age,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  factory  laws  in  a  number  of  the  States  make 
14  the  limit  of  the  school  age.  I  have  reckoned  the  illiteracy  for  the  last  6  months — 
July  to  December,  1898— from  figures  furnished  me  by  the  Commissioner-General 
of  Immigration,  and  have  calculated  the  illiteracy  for  those  over  14  years  of  age, 
and  find  it  to  be  21.8  per  cent  as  against  23  per  cent  last  year,  so  that  the  number 
of  children  does  not  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  that  respect. 

I  will  now,  if  you  please,  take  up  certain  effects  of  immigration,  as  shown  at  the 
present  time  by  various  other  official  reports.  The  Census  of  1890,  Part  n,  page 
169,  shows  that  of  the  foreign  white  element  in  the  United  States— that  is,  tiiose 
of  foreign  birth  and  foreign  parentage— representing  two-fifths  of  the  total  white 
element,  that  element  of  two-fifths  furnishes  three-fifths  of  all  the  white  criminals 
in  the  United  States.    In  the  New  York  City  prison  in  1891  three-fourths  of  all 
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the  prisoners  were  foreign  bom,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  balance  were  of  foreign 
parentage.  In  Massachosetts  the  report  of  the  prison  commissioners  for  the  year 
ending  September  80, 1894,  shows  that  85  per  cent  of  the  commitments  for  the  year 
were  of  persons  of  foreign  parentage,  80  per  cent  those  of  foreign  birth ;  and  taking 
the  proportion  which  the  foreign  bom  were  of  the  total  population,  namely,  29  per 
cent,  it  api>ears  that  100  persons  of  foreign  birth  fnmished  ten  times  as  many 
criminals  as  100  of  native  birth  and  parental  ;  and  contrary  to  what  is  commonly 
supposed,  the  second  generation,  namely,  those  who  were  the  children  of  immi- 
grants and  bom  in  this  country,  furnished  liye-sixths  as  many  criminals  as  the 
foreign  bom  themselves. 

Q.  Howmany  years  does  this  comparison  cover?— A.  One  year;  the  year  ending 
September  80, 1894.  These  were  tbe  commitments  during  the  year,  and  if  we 
could  take  the  matter  of  drunkenness  alone,  apart  from  other  crimes,  the  foreign 
element  furnishes  three  times  as  many  commitments  as  the  native  element  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  I  have  prepared  a  table  showing  the  commitments  for 
the  same  year  of  persons  from  various  nations,  leaving  out  of  account  the  matter 
of  drunkenness.  I  would  leave  it  out  of  account  for  this  reason:  a  neat  many 
people  are  very  good  workmen,  get  paid  off  on  Saturday,  get  hauled  up  in  the 
poboe  court  on  Monday  morning,  yet  the  balance  of  the  week  are  compara- 
tively proficient,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  perliaps  fair,  for  this  purpose,  to 
leave  out  the  matter  of  drunkenness  on  this  account— that  is,  in  considering  purely 
criminal  tendencies.  I  have  taken  the  number  of  commitments  for  crimes,  exclud- 
ing drunkenness,  for  that  year  of  persons  of  various  nationalities,  proportioned 
to  the  population  in  the  State,  coming  from  these  different  countries.  I  find  the 
fewest  from  Gtermany,  8.6  per  thousand;  next  comes  Scandinavia,  then  ScotUmd 
then  France,  then  Ireland,  then  England,  then  Russia.  England  has  7.2  per 
thousand;  Russia  has  7.9;  then  comes  Austria,  10.4;  Hungary,  15.4;  Poland,  16; 
Italv,  18.2.  The  average  of  the  native  bom  is  only  2.7  per  thousand;  the  average 
of  tne  foreign  bom  5.4;  exactly  twice  as  many.  The  idea  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  is  on  the  order  of  progression  of  these  countries.  Germany,  Scanda- 
navia,  and  the  United  Kingdom  show  the  lowest;  Russia,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  Italy  show  the  most.  That  progression  is  exactly  parallel  to  the 
illiteracy  of  foreign  immigration,  practically  the  same  order.  That  is  to  say,  you 
have  a  progression  in  the  matter  of  illiteracy  (with  one  exception,  the  Germans 
being  more  illiterate  than  the  Scandinavians,  but  the  discrepancy  is  slight),  you 
hare  an  exactly  parallel  progression  between  the  number  of  commitments  for 
crime  and  the  illiteracy  of  those  different  races. 

Q.  Do  vou  intend  to  show  by  that  the  relationship  of  illiteracy  to  crime  ?— A. 
I  do  not,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  do  that  exactly ;  the  statistics  are 
not  full  enough.  At  my  request  the  prison  authorities  of  Massachusetts  attempted 
to  prepare  some  for  the  following  year,  but  they  are  not  very  conclusive  either 
way.  I  am  informed  that  in  England  the  economists  consider  that  there  is  some 
relation  between  the  two,  but  in  France,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  consider 
there  is  any  relation. 

Q.  Would  you  not  stumble  against  the  economical  question  that  in  England  in 
that  element  there  is  hardly  any  crime  at  all  ?— A.  Undoubtedly.  I  do  not  arg^ue 
that  the  educational  test  is  any  evidence  of  moral  worth.  All  I  am  citing  this  for 
is  to  show  that  any  law  that  would  tend  to  keep  out  illiterates  would  tend  to  keep 
out  the  large  proportion  of  those  who  furnish  the  most  conmiitments  to  prisons  in 
the  Eastern  States.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  State  statistics  are  very  incom- 
plete. Massachusetts  is  the  only  State  I  am  aware  of  that  gives  the  illiteracy  of 
prisoners  at  all,  and  in  fact  the  nationality  is  not  given  in  most  of  the  States.  I 
think  it  is  given  in  New  York  and  Pennsvlvania,  but  in  most  of  the  other  States 
it  is  not.  Conversely,  we  find  what  woula  be  expected,  that  the  proportion  of  the 
total  number  oomnutted  to  all  the  prisons  who  are  illiterate  vanes  m  very  much 
the  same  ratio. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  yon  think  it  advisable  for  this  commission  to 
suggestlegislation  to  the  various  States  along  the  line  of  nationality  and  illiteracy 
of  prisoners  in  reference  to  statistics?— A.  I  should  think  it  would  be  very  valu- 
able for  future  purposes.  It  would  take  some  little  time  before  the  matter  col- 
lected would  be  very  valuable. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  census  of  1890,  we  find,  to  sum  up  the  matter, 
without  going  into  details  or  figrures,  that  the  foreign-bom  population,  constitut- 
ing one-seventh  of  the  total  population,  furnished  about  one-third  of  the  total  of 
the  insane.  In  the  matter  of  pauperism  we  find  from  the  census  of  1890,  Part  II, 
page  174,  that  the  foreign-bom  white  population,  being  one-sixth  of  the  total  white 
population,  furnished  one-half  of  the  paupers  supported  in  public  institutions  in 
the  United  States.    In  Boston,  for  the  year  ending  September  80, 1897,  of  the  per- 
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sons  given  aid  by  the  Indastrial  Aid  Society,  which  does  most  of  that  work,  66 
per  cent  were  foreign  bom;  and  66  i>er  cent  of  those  aided  by  the  Provident 
society,  the  next  largest  body  of  that  sort,  although  according  to  the  census  of 
Massachnsetts  for  1895,  Volume  I,  page  803,  onlv  80  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
the  State  were  foreign  bom.  In  otner  words,  the  foreign-born  popmation,  being 
less  than  one-third  of  the  total  population,  furnished  more  than  one-half  of  the 
persons  relieved  by  these  societies.  I  mention  this  to  show  the  large  propprtion 
of  persons  relieved  outside  of  the  regular  almshouses,  supported  by  the  societies, 
showing  that  the  same  results,  or  even  larger,  are  true,  tnan  shown  by  the  census 
figures.  We  can  sum  up  this  matter  by  sa^ng  that,  taking  an  equal  proportion 
of  forei^  bom  and  native  bom,  the  foreign  bom  f  arnisn  once  and  a  half  as 
many  criminals,  two  and  one-third  times  as  many  insane,  and  three  times  as  many 
paux>ers  as  the  natives.  The  census  of  1890  enumerates  those  persons,  and  gives 
a  total  of  80,000  criminals,  insane,  and  paupers,  being  supported  at  the  public 
expense.  The  cost  of  supporting  a  criminal  m  Massachusetts  in  1893  was  $164;  in 
the  New  York  Penitentiary,  $110.  In  Massachusetts  in  1893  the  cost  of  main- 
taining an  insane  person  was  $186.  If  we  take  $150,  roughly,  as  the  average,  we 
have  a  bill  of  $12,000,000  a  year  for  the  United  States  for  the  public  institutions 
alone  in  supporting  these  worthless  persons  who  have  come  in,  and  this  does  not 
include  the  additional  cost  of  police,  law  courts,  or  private  charity.  The  legisla- 
tive committee  of  Pennsylvama,  in  its  report  to  the  legislature  in  1897,  found  in 
the  public  institutions  of  that  State  20,000  alien  paupers,  costing  the  State 
$1,500,000  a  year.  To  offset  this  it  will  occur  to  you  all  that  immigrants  bring  in 
a  certain  amount  of  money.  I  do  not  mention  this  as  being  connected  with  an 
immigrant's  worth.  The  org[anization  I  represent  has  refused  to  consider  a  large 
head  tax  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  un-American  test  and  that  it  furnishes  no 
key  to  the  immigrant's  moral  worth  or  his  ability  to  become  a  good  citizen  in  the 
future.  It  may  be  that  that  will  be  a  necessary  thing  to  do.  I  am  only  pointing 
out  that  the  amormt  of  money  an  immigrant  has  with  him  is  not  necessarily  a 
test  of  what  he  is  worth.  We  can  all  think  of  poor  boys  who  have  come  In  and 
risen  to  be  prominent  citizens. 
Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)    Still  you  do  not  objeqt  to  these  immi- 

grants  paying  the  expense  of  our  bureau?— A.  Not  at  s^l.  It  may  be  that  the 
ead  tax  is  not  lugh  enough. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  surplus  of  head 
tax  in  the  Treasury  now? — A.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that.  There  has  been  for  some 
years. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  think  there  is,  a  quarter  of  a  million?~A.  I  was  going  to 
say  about  $200,000.  The  Average  of  money  brought  in  has  varied  from  about  $1 1  in 
1896  to  $19. 50  for  the  last  6  months,  but  if  we  examine  the  money  brought  by  persons 
of  various  nationalities  we  find  the  same  progression  as  in  the  matter  of  illiteracy 
and  crime.  France,  for  example,  in  1892,  as  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration,  brought  $55  per  capita;  (jl^rmany,  $35;  England,  $26; 
Sweden,  $21;  Russia,  22;  Austria,  14;  PoUnd,  $12;  Italy  and  Hungary,  $11.  In 
other  words,  roughly  sneaking,  the  more  illiterate  races  brought  in  anywhere 
from  one-fifth  to  one-half  less  money  than  the  northwestern  races. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  that  mean  men,  women,  and  children—total?— 
A.  Average  total  brought  by  everybody.  It  is  to  be  said  in  that  connection  that 
a  larger  portion  of  immigrants  from  Ireland,  Germany,  and  Sweden  are  females 
than  from  Italy,  Austria,  and  Hungary;  so  that  that  is  more  favorable  in  a  certain 
way  to  the  people  of  southeastern  Europe  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  Then, 
against  the  amount  of  money  brought  in  we  have  to  consider  the  amount  sent  out. 
A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  that  subject,  and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  of  it,  but  there  is  very  little  that  is  definitely  known.  The  British 
board  of  trade  reports  show  that  in  1886  for  each  immigrant  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  to  the  United  States  $32  was  sent  back.  That  I  have  taken  from  Mr. 
Mayo  Smith's  book,  page  99.  The  New  York  Herald  in  1892  made  an  investi- 
gation of  the  matter,  and  found  that  $25,000,000  were  taken  back  to  Europe  every 
winter,  but  the  chances  are  that  that  is  very  much  underestimated,  and  the  exact 
amount  I  do  not  think  anybody  could  tell.  A  very  large  amount  is  sent  back  to 
Italy  at  the  present  time  through  Italian  bankers. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  What  is  the  amount  of  money  that  is  annu- 
all}r  sent  from  this  country  back  to  Italy  by  Italians?— A.  That  is  a  matter  on 
which  I  am  sorry  to  say  l  have  no  very  definite  information.  I  have  recently 
seen  some  estimates  obtained  by  inquiry  among  Italian  bankers,  but  I  would  sug- 
gest that  Mr.  McSweeney ,  of  ^ew  York,  can  probably  give  information  on  that 
point. 

Q.  Is  the  money  sent  to  the  relatives  in  Italy  for  their  benefit  or  is  it  stored  in 
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Italy  bjr  ItaUiuis  in  ibis  country  who  have  no  intention  of  remaining  longer  than 
is  reqnired  to  accnmalate  a  snm  of  money  sufficient  to  make  them  respectable 
at  home?— A.  I  hare  no  statistics  on  that  subject,  but  my  general  information 
and  belief  is  that  the  latter  is  nsnally  the  case.  I  have  talked  with  friends  of 
mine  who  have  traveled  in  parts  of  Italy,  and  iwho  say  it  is  possible  to  recognize 
districts  and  villages  where  more  or  less  of  the  people  have  been  to  this  country 
and  returned,  by  the  improved  looks  of  the  dwellings,  etc. 

Q.  Do  Italian  immigrants  from  some  districts  come  to  accumulate  $500  to  pur- 
chase a  home;  in  other  districts  $800,  and  in  other  districts,  say,  as  high  as 
$1,200?— A.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that.  Of  course  a  great  many  Italians  come  over 
several  times,  so  that  the  amount  of  money  they  take  back  or  send  back  on  any 
one  trip  would  not  be  conclusive  of  the  amount  they  have  sent  back  to  Italy. 

Q.  Is  there  a  considerable  number  of  Italians  who  come  here  with  no  intention 
of  becoming  citizens,  whose  object  is  to  accumulate  what  they  consider  a  com- 
petency?—A.  I  x>ersonally  examined  a  thousand  manifests  of  Italian  immigrants 
at  Ellis  Island,  and  found  that  quite  a  large  number  of  those  had  been  in  the 
United  States  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  times  before,  according  to  their  own 
statements,  aside  from  any  other  evidence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  mean  the  '*  birds  of  passage  ?  "—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  figures  on  the  **  birds  of  passage  ?  "—A.  In  April,  1896,  of  3,174 
Italians  landed  at  the  port  of  New  York,  27.7  per  cent  had  been  here  before.  That 
is  from  personal  observation.  From  data  furnished  me  by  the  SuiMrintendent  of 
Immigration  at  the  port  of  New  York,  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1895,  25  per  cent  had 
been  here  before. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Including  the  entire  number  of  Italians  or 
only  the  male?— A.  Entire  number,  males  and  females. 

Q.  You  kept  nothing  to  distinguish  between  the  male  and  the  female  ? — ^A.  No, 
except  at  that  time  there  was  practically  no  female  inmiigration  among  those  I 
examined.  I  can  give  you  that  exactly.  The  percentage  of  females  among  those 
I  examined  was  10.8  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  were  generally  of  families,  Italians  who 
bad  been  here  before  ?— A.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that.  There  was  nothing  to  show 
on  the  manifest.  I  might  say,  however,  as  to  that  that  Dr.  Senner  told  me  when 
he  was  commissioner  at  the  port  of  New  York  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  make 
a  rule  that  an  Italian  Immigprant  should  bring  over  his  wife  before  anybody  else ; 
that  the  custom  had  become  so  great  of  bringing  other  people  over  that  they  had 
to  make  a  ml e.  An  Italian*s  wife  would  come  over  and  land  on  the  dock,  perhaps, 
with  some  other  friend  of  the  previous  immignrant ;  the  immigrant  would  go  off 
with  his  friend  and  leave  her  there  standing  on  the  dock,  from  which  I  inferred 
that  they  are  not  particularly  anxious  to  bring  over  their  families. 

9-  What  reason  did  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  have  for  requiring  that  they 
bring  the  families  before  anvbody  else  ?— A.  Simply  on  the  grounds  of  general 
propriety  and  morality,  and  also  thought  they  would  be  more  likely  to  be  perma- 
nent citizens. 

Q.  Is  it  true  of  immigrants  in  this  country  that  on  matters  of  morality  the 
Italians  are  almost  universally  under  the  influence  of  the  church  to  an  unusual 
degree,  and  that  the  one  thing  to  be  said  about  them  is  that  conjugal  fidelitv  is 
venr  great  ?— A.  I  believe  that  to  be  generallv  true  of  the  Italians,  although  I 
understand  in  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  where  they  are  beginning  to  go  mto 
the  mining  regions— possibly  from  association  with  other  races — that  is  not  so  true 
as  in  other  places  where  they  are  settled  bv  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  it  not  the  custom  of  Italian  immigration  for, 
Bav,  10  or  12  Italians  coming  from  the  same  section  to  bring  a  woman  with  them, 
whether  a  relation  or  not  ?— A.  That,  I  have  been  informed,  is  true  in  the  case 
of  Hungarians,  Slavs,  and  others  in  the  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it 
is  sometimes  true  of  Italians. 

^.  That  accounted  for  the  one-tenth?— A.  I  can  not  say. 

2.  The  woman  was  a  servant?— A.  I  do  not  want  to  say  as  much  as  that.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  this  10  per  cent  of  female  Italian  inunigrants  came  over  for 
an V  such  purpose.    I  do  not  know  anthing  about  that.    There  is  nothing  to  show. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LiviHGSTON.)  What  do  the  Italian  females  come  over 
here  for? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  relations  of  the  men  and  women  may  have 
been,  but  the  rule  which  was  established  at  Ellis  Island  was  made  because  the 
Italians  bring  their  friends,  neighbors,  male  friends,  while  the  wife  may  be  left 
at  home  without  any  means  of  support  or  means  of  getting  here,  and  some  cases 
which  were  investigated  I  think  were  the  cause  for  making  such  a  rule. 

I  may  allude  once  more  to  the  fact  in  a  general  way  that  a  very  laroe  per  cent 
of  iminigranta  have  practically  no  occupation,  or  those  who  are  farm  laborers  or 
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servants.  In  1893  this  amonnted  to  81  per  cent  of  the  total  immijeration,  and  it 
is  about  the  same  each  year.  It  does  not  vary  very  much.  Most  of  these  Italians 
that  I  examined  came  from  southern  Italy;  85.8  per  cent  were  laborers,  practi- 
cally unskilled;  the  few  that  were  skilled  were  shoemakers. barbers, stonemasons, 
and  sailors.  If  we  take  the  occupation  of  the  immigrants  of  various  nationalities, 
the  report  for  1898  of  the  Superintendent  of  Immigration  shows  that  among  immi- 
grants from  Scotland  there  was  only  1  skilled  in  4;  from  England  and  Wales,  1 
in  5;  Belgium,  1  in  7;  France,  1  in  9:  Germany  and  Norway,  1  in  10;  Italy,  1  in 
14;  Russia,  1  in  18;  Ireland,  1  in  19;  Poland,  1  in  27:  Austria-Hungary,  1  in  29. 
In  other  words,  there  is  the  same  progression  in  regard  to  nationality  in  the  mat- 
ter of  skilled  occupation;  in  reg^ard  to  crime,  in  regard  to  pauperism,  in  regard  to 
the  amount  of  money  brought,  in  regard  to  illiteracy.  All  that  is  important  for 
these  reasons:  in  times  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  labor,  these  persons  having  no 
grade  can  do  only  one  thing;  if  a  person  is  a  mechanic,  in  the  time  of  trouble  he  can 
turn  to  unskilled  labor ;  but  if  he  is  entirely  unskilled  he  then  becomes  one  of  the  large 
number  of  the  unemployed.  It  is  a  somewhat  curious  circumstance  that  in  18^3 
in  Massachusetts,  180,000  males,  or  about  30  per  cent,  were  unemployed  who  had 
been  employed  before.  You  will  remember  that  was  a  time  when  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  were  out  of  employment  all  over  the  country.  Of  these  180,000, 
30,000  were  unskilled,  and  the  previous  year  25,000  unskilled  laborers  had  landed 
at  the  port  of  Boston,  giving  their  destination  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  I 
suppose  that  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  coincidence,  bat  it  is  a  rather  curious  coin- 
cidence; the  number  of  unskilled  men  unemployed  in  1893  was  the  same  as  the 
number  of  unskilled  immigrants  that  landed  the  year  before,  and  the  officers 
whose  business  it  was  to  find  employment  for  persons  out  of  employment  in  Bos- 
ton, tell  me  their  work  is  made  very  much  more  difficult  by  the  large  number  of 
unskilled  i>er8ons  that  come  in  from  time  to  time;  in  other  words,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  now  the  exact  adjustment  between  the  amount  of  unskilled  labor 
required  and  the  number  who  come  in.  (See  report  of  the  Massachusetts  board 
to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  unemployed.  House  Doc.  No.  50,  March  13, 1895, 
pp.  xxxvii-xxxviii. ) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Did  all  that  immigration  become  residential  in  Massa- 
chusetts?—A.  The  inunigration  which  came  in  the  year  before  gave  its  destination 
as  Massachusetts.    It  is  impossible  to  say  that  all  those  became  residents. 

Q.  It  is  simply  a  coincidence?— A.  Simply  a  coincidence.  Mr.  Charles  Stewart 
Smith,  president  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  an  article  in  the 
North  American  Review  in  1892,  quotes  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  New  York  City  as  saying  that  it  costs  $30  a  year  to  educate  children  in  the 
common  schools  of  that  city;  and  Professor  Smith  has  shown  that  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  foreign  bom  that  come  here  are  above  school  age  and  are  not  likely  to 
receive  a  school  education.  I  simply  mention  that  as  having  a  bearing  niK>n  the 
probability  of  immigrants  learning  Englis^  and  learning  that  knowledge  of  trade 
conditions  which  comes  from  ability  to  read  the  newspapers,  as  bearing  upon  the 
general  assimilation. 

Q.  Their  schooling  is  paid  for  by  the  countries  they  come  from.  That  is  not  a 
burden  upon  the  United  States.— A.  They  often  have  no  schooling,  and  the  fact 
they  are  above  school  age  bears  upon  assimilation.  Now,  another  very  important 
matter  in  regard  to  distribution  of  immigrants  after  they  come  here:  One  gentle- 
man asked  me  whether  peasants,  those  who  class  themselves  as  **  farmers"  in 
official  reports,  settle  on  farms  after  they  come  here.  The  quarterly  report, 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  No.  2,  for  1892,  shows  that  of  immigrants  44  per  cent  were 
foand  in  124  of  the  principal  cities.  When  we  investigate  this  maUer  by  nation- 
ality we  find  exactly  the  same  progression  which  I  spoke  of  in  other  matters.  Of 
persons  born  in  Norway  20  per  cent  live  in  cities;  then  it  goes  up.  England,  41 
per  cent;  Qermany,  48  per  cent;  Ireland,  55  -per  cent;  Poland,  57  per  cent;  Italy, 
59  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  Italian  in  most  cases  has  not  the  inclination  to 
ffo  West  and  settle  the  uncultivated  regions,  as  the  G^ermans.  English,  and  Scan- 
dinavians have  done.  We  all  know  how  the  Northwest  has  been  built  up  by  these 
latter  races.  The  Italian  usually  has  not  money  to  go  West,  and  by  the  time  he 
has.  he  stays  on  the  seaboard,  except  some  who  go  into  California  and  go  to  fruit 
raising. 

Q.  Do  vou  not  account  for  that  very  much  on  the  idea  of  the  old  colonization 
system  of  the  West?— A.  I  think  it  is  probably  that;  it  is  fundamental  in  the 
character  of  the  people.  I  do  not  think  they  have  the  energy  and  the  roving  dis- 
position to  face  hardships. 

O.  Do  yon  not  think,  if  you  analyze  the  Scandinavian  population,  that  the  State 
of  Minnesota  alone  has  drawn  seven-eighths  of  it,  more  by  being  colonized  by  Scan- 
dinavians?—A.  Undoubtedly  that  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 
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Q.  Have  not  many  gone  back  to  the  old  countries  again  and  brought  these  peo- 
ple to  this  coontry,  and  entered  in  with  the  Scandinavian  population,  and  the 
British  population,  and  the  German  rural  population,  and  settled  and  colonized 
in  great  sections;  and  have  brought  the  whole  of  their  families  with  them  and 
settied,  very  much  as  the  New  Enfflander  did  by  taking  his  family  with  him? 
Does  not  that  account  for  the  whole  matter  of  the  Italian  holding  on  to  the  city?— 
A.  After  some  of  them  have  got  there,  but  not  originally.  There  are  plenty  of 
unsettled  regions  in  the  country  to-day  where  the  Italians  could  now  go  if  they 
had  the  energy  and  disposition  to  do  so,  but  they  do  not. 

Q.  You  will  concede  that  both  the  Slav  and  Italian  have  not  the  inducements  of 
other  nations?— A.  They  have  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  the  climate  considerable  to  do  with  it,  being  colder 
than  Italians  are  used  to?— A.  The  difficulty  with  that  is  that  the  Italians  do  not 
go  to  the  South. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinobton.)  What  is  the  reason  they  do  not  go  to  the 
South?— A.  The  Hamburg- American  line  and  North  (jtorman  line  touch  at  Balti- 
more and  do  not  touch  at  Texas;  they  have  recently  established  a  line  to  Texas, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  I  look  for  more  Italian  immigration  to  that  point.  The 
fact  is  that  about  78  per  cent  of  the  Italians  have  settled  in  the  Northeastern 
States,  shown  by  the  census  of  1890,  Part  I,  page  cxxxvi;  and  it  am)ears  that  only 
4.6  per  cent  of  Poles,  4.8  Hungarians,  10.8  Russians  live  in  the  Southern  States 
or  the  western  division,  while  in  the  Atlantic  States  there  are  66  per  cent  of  the 
Russians,  Hungarians,  and  Italians. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  In  the  first  place,  has  the  climate  anything 
to  do  with  those  people  going  South?— A.  No,  not  very  much. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  think  it  is  more  the  objection  to  the  negro?— A.  I 
think  that  may  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  To  what  extent  is  it  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  New  York  is  the  chief  landing,  and  the  inclination  of  people  to  get  off  at  the 
first  point  near  the  destination  ?— A.  I  think  that  has  a  gre&t  deal  to  do  with  it, 
and  another  fact  that  they  can  obtain  employment  through  bankers  and  the 
padroni  in  New  York. 

<^.  If  by  some  requirement  the  Italian  immigrants  had  already  been  landed  at 
Ghuveston,  do  you  suppose  a  much  larger  number  of  them  would  now  be  in  the 
South  ? — A.  I  wink  if  there  was  a  steamship  line  touching  at  that  point  you  would 
immediately  find  the  Italian  bankers  makmg  such  arrangements  there  to  take 
care  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Italians  stay  in  the  northeastern 
States  simply  because  they  have  a  market  for  their  labor  there? — ^A.  That  is  the 
principal  reason. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Livingston.  )  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  demand  for  that  kind  of  labor  in  the  Northeastern  States  ?— A.  There  has 
been,  yes. 

Q.  In  what  lines? — A.  Chiefly  in  unskilled  labor,  contract  work  on  sewers,  rail- 
roads, engineering  work,  etc. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  when  we  do  that  work  in  the  South  we  can  not 

St  them  to  labor  there  ?— A.  I  have  no  personal  information  about  that.  I  simply 
LOW  they  do  not  go  there  to  settle ;  wnat  the  reason  may  be  I  do  not  know. 

Q,  They  build  railroads  and  sewers  down  there;  the  q^uestion  is.  Why  do  not  our 
men  in  we  North,  when  the  labor  is  wanted,  get  this  labor  ? — ^A.  I  think  my 
answer  would  be,  there  is  plenty  of  unskilled  labor  right  on  the  spot. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  Irish  go  South  and  what  per  cent  stay  in  the  North  ?— A. 
73  per  cent  in  1896  of  all  immigrants  were  destined  for  Illinois  and  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  only  1 1  per  cent  were  destined  for 
States  south  of  the  Potomac  River  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  takeout  the  South  Atlantic  States?— A.  No.  The 
largest  i>ercentage  from  any  nationality  going  in  the  Southern  States,  according 
to  the  census,  is  from  France.  This  is  from  the  census  of  1880,  showing  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  different  nationalities.  Part  I,  p.  cxxxvi. 

<^  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  do  you  account  for  the  large  Italian  population 
in  new  Orleans? — ^A.  I  have  not  considered  that  subject  especially;  I  suppose 
that  New  Orleans  is  rather  central  for  the  distribution  of  unskilled  labor  in  the 
South,  and  possibly  it  has  something  to  do  with  the  kinds  of  crops ;  some  Italians 
are  akilJed  in  growing  different  sorts  of  things  down  there ;  I  can  not  answer  that 
eiuictly.  The  fact  that  illiterate  races  settle  entirely  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  dis- 
poses of  the  argument  that  further  restriction  of  immigration  by  means  of  an 
uliteracy  te^^t  would  be  an  injury  to  the  South— the  argument  always  brought 
up  that  you  are  hurting  the  regions  of  the  country  which  are  not  developed ; 
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these  facts  go  to  show  that  snoh  restriction  wonld  not  cut  off  any  of  the  people 
who  ffo  there. 

At  Eillis  Island,  of  about  8,174  Italian  immigrants  examined  by  the  league  only 
11  were  going  to  the  South  and  only  3  going  to  the  Southern  States.  Of  1,000  of 
various  nationalities  examined  only  1  was  going  to  any  Southern  State,  a  German 
going  to  Georgia. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  reason  do  they  give  for  not  going  to  the 
Southr — ^A.  Those  we  talked  vrith  had  no  reason;  they  did  not  know  anybody 
there  to  go  to,  and  knew  of  no  possible  opening,  and  if  they  did,  did  not  want  to 
say  so,  on  account  of  the  contract-labor  law;  I  think  that  the  principal  reason. 

I  will  pass  rapidly  over  the  fact  that  in  the  Northern  and  £astem  States  the 
races  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  not  only  congregate  in  the  cities,  but  in 
certain  sections  of  the  cities,  and  simply  refer  in  that  connection  to  publication  No. 
16  of  the  League,  pages  5  and  6,  taken  from  the  Senate  report  of  1890,  No.  290,  Fifty- 
fourth  Congress,  or  rather  prepared  by  Prof.  Davis  R.  Dewey,  of  Boston,  and  given 
by  me  to  Senator  Lodfl;e  to  put  into  the  report.  This  simply  goes  to  show  the  con- 
gestion in  certain  cities  and  counties.  Probably  this  is  on  account  of  factory 
en^loyment;  that  is  the  case  with  the  immigration  we  have  had  since  1880. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  That  85  per  cent  which  came  in  here 
without  anv  occupation,  if  I  understand  you,  stop  chiefly  in  the  large  cities; 
would  not  the  remedy  be  local?  If  New  York  does  not  want  it  they  could  prevent 
it;  if  Boston  does  not  want  it  they  could  prevent  it. — A.  The  experiment  has 
been  tried  in  New  York  by  the  Hebrew  Aid  Society  in  colonizing  Hebrews. 
I  think  $600  per  family  was  expended  in  carrying  some  families  out  of  New  York 
Citv.  In  2  years  most  of  them  were  back  again;  they  will  not  stay.  I  think  you 
will  find  it  the  same  way  with  the  Italians,  Armenians.  Hungarians,  and  Slovaks. 
When  I  ask  where  the  illiterates  do  go,  I  find  they  go  to  the  cities;  they  go  to  the 
slum  portion  of  the  cities  very  largely. 

Q.  Where  they  have  inducements  to  drink,  make  crime,  and  become  paupers, 
etc.? — A.  To  a  great  decree. 

Without  going  into  details  on  the  matter,  on  page  8  of  the  league's  document 
No.  16,  taken  fram  the  Seventh  Special  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  it  appears  that  southern  Europe  furnishes  3  times  as  many  inhabitants 
as  northwestern  Europe  to  the  slums  of  Baltimore,  19  times  as  many  to  the  slums 
of  New  York,  20  times  as  many  to  the  slums  of  Chicago,  71  times  as  many  to  the 
slums  of  Philadelphia.  That,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  all  these  people  from 
southern  Europe  are  in  the  slums,  but  that  the  slums  are  supplied  m  tiiat  pro- 
portion,  and  it  shows  that  many  of  them  are  to  that  degree  undesirable. 

O.  Do  you  know  any  difference  of  character  of  the  Italians,  whether  on  account 
of  the  section  from  which  they  come,  or  family,  or  any  other  cause,  by  which  they 
could  be  separated  into  people  of  entirely  different  classes  without  respect  to  the 
educational  test?— A.  There  is  a  very  clear  and  sharp  distinction  between  Italians 
from  northern  and  from  southern  Italy. 

.  Q.  Do  you  know  whether  those  contractors  or  emplovers  have  any  test  by  which 
they  can  separate  people  as  to  character  at  once,  and  do  do  it?— A..  I  do  not  know 
that  they  have  any  definite  test  as  to  personal  knowledge  of  the  men  but  the 
knowledge  they  get  from  other  persons  whom  they  have  in  their  employ;  they  do 
not  always  succeed. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  they  do  sort  them  for  certain 
purposes? — A.  I  do  not;  of  course,  it  stands  to  reason  they  must  send  a  reasonably 
good  grade  of  men ;  they  would  be  liable  to  damages  in  some  cases  if  their  men 
were  disorderly  and  {jrdduced  destruction  and  damage.  Of  course,  it  stands  to 
reason,  and  we  know  it  to  be  a  fact  from  the  same  reports,  that  illiteracy  is  very 
great  among  the  elements  of  the  slums,  and  it  is  very  much  greater  among  those 
coming  from  southeastern  Europe  than  among  those  from  northwestern  Euroi>e. 
In  regard  to  the  general  population,  for  instance,  the  average  of  illiteracy  of 
northwestern  Europe  in  the  slums  of  these  four  cities  is  25  per  cent;  of  south- 
eastern Enrope  it  is  54  per  cent.  The  average  illiteracy  of  the  native  American 
in  the  same  slums  is  7  per  cent.  It  also  appears  from  the  census  of  1890,  Part  II, 
p.  688,  that  33  per  cent  of  the  aliens  in  tne  United  States  do  not  speak  English. 
In  Massachusetts  it  is  13  per  cent. 

9.  What  is  the  per  cent  of  all  the  immigrants?— A.  That  do  not  speaJc  English? 
It  is  33  i>er  cent.  A  certain  difference  is  noticed  also  in  regard  to  another  matter 
of  assimilation  besides  the  matter  of  language.  Of  course  language  is  very  impor- 
tant on  account  of  the  new  standard  of  living  and  tmde  conditions  which  is 
required  by  it,  but  another  matter  is  the  question  of  naturalization.  The  census 
of  1890,  Part  II,  pp.  600,  688,  shows  that  the  Slav,  Latin,  and  Asiatic  elements 
tend  much  leas  to  become  citizens  than  the  British,  QermaaiCy  and  Scandinavian. 
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The  average  of  the  Slav,  Latin,  and  Asiatic  aliens  is  about  82  per  cent,  and  the 
average  of  the  British,  ChBrmanic,  and  Scandinayians  is  abont  9.9  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  What  have  yon  to  show  how  long  they  have 
been  here?— A.  Nothing  to  show. 

Q.  Has  this  Slav  and  Italian  immigration  been  gradually  on  the  increase?— A. 

Q.  Would  their  recent  arrival  here,  the  want  of  5  years'  time,  account  for  their 
not  being  citizens,  or  are  there  other  reasons?— A.  It  would  to  some  extent,  but  I 
do  not  think  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  between  9.9  per  cent  and  83  per  cent. 
By  an  examination  of  the  records  of  the  courts  you  will  find  few  applications  for 
naturalization,  even  among  those  who  have  been  here  for  some  time.  I  can  not 
say  of  the  entire  number  of  Italians  who  have  been  here  a  ceilain  number  of 
years  how  many  apply  for  naturalization  papers.  I  do  not  know.  Some  con- 
tractors and  employers  of  labor  are  very  desirous  that  employees  should  take  out 
the  first  papers,  ana  in  many  cases  Italians  who  intend  to  go  back  to  their  country 
take  out  the  first  papers  in  order  to  facilitate  passing  inspection  in  returning  to 
this  country.  It  seems  to  me  any  data  on  that  point  would  be  rather  misleading 
and  not  conclusive. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  this  commission  could  get  at  some  estimates  as  to 
the  number  of  Italian  immigrants  and  Slavs  and  others  who  come  to  remain?— A. 
The  only  way  that  occurs  to  me  would  be  to  have  some  8i)ecial  agent  look  into  the 
matter.  If  I  might  suggest  at  this  point,  it  occurs  to  me  that  Henry  E.  Hood, 
former  editor  of  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express,  went  into  the  mining  regions  of 
Pennsylvania  and  spent  a  long  time  there,  and  is  very  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tions of  New  York  City  and  other  cities  on  this  i)oint.  I  should  suggest  that  he 
would  be  a  very  important  witness.  I  am  not  able  this  morning  to  give  his  present 
address.  He  is  no  longer  connected  with  the  Mail  and  Express. 

The  report  of  the  Immigration  Investigating  Commission  of  June,  1896,  gives  a 
large  number  of  replies  from  governors  of  States  and  from  commissioners  of 
labor,  showing  what  immigrants  were  desired  and  preferred.  I  have  tabulated 
this  in  the  following  form:  Of  52  replies,  15  expressed  a  preference  for  Germans, 
12  for  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  3  for  French,  3  each  for  Swiss  and  Italians,  and 
1  each  for  Dutch,  Belgians,  '*  North  of  Europe,'*  and  Americans.  Ten  States  said 
they  did  not  want  any  immigrants  at  all— Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Mississippi,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  California. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  No  Southern  States?— A.  Mississippi.  Onlv  2  replies 
desired  any  Italian  immigration  at  all;  of  these,  one  did  not  want  unskilled  labor 
and  the  other  wanted  only  Italian  farmers  with  money  and  with  families.  It  is 
also  an  interesting  point,  although  not  an  economic  one,  that  on  March  16, 1896, 
the  city  council,  city  of  Duluth,  composed  entirely  of  foreigners,  judging  by  the 
names,  passed  unanimous  resolutions  in  favor  of  further  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion. 

Now,  coming  down  to  what  is  wanted  by  this  league  in  the  wa^  of  legislation, 
we  believe  it  is  wiser  to  go  somewhat  slowly,  to  pass  some  restrictive  measure  and 
then  wait  and  see  what  the  effects  of  it  are.  The  statistics  are  very  indefinite. 
I  believe  we  should  get  better  results  by  trying  some  one  plan  first,  and  then  per- 
haps trying  somethinff  else;  on  that  account  the  league  has  advocated  the  educa- 
tional-test bill.  We  ao  not  advocate  this  test  on  the  ground  that  every  illiterate 
person  is  undesirable,  for  it  is  of  course  true  that  there  are  many  moral  and  desir- 
able persons  who  can  not  read  and  write;  but  on  the  whole  the  statistics  I  have 
cited  show  conclusively  that  the  illiterate  races  are  those  which  send  us  immi- 
grants who  are  ignorant  of  any  trade  or  occupation,  who  bring  little  money,  who 
drift  into  our  city  slums,  who  form  a  large  proportion  of  our  criminals,  insane, 
and  paupers,  who  do  not  assimilate  with  us  or  aao^t  our  standard  of  living,  who 
do  not  become  citizens  or  permanently  interested  in  our  government  or  institu- 
tions. Exceptions  are  made  in  this  bill  in  the  case  of  aged  parents  or  young 
children  of  immigrants  coming  in  or  already  in  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  How  do  you  establish  that  the  percentage 
named  by  you  of  criminals,  paupers,  and  insane  who  are  foreigners  and  who  are 
Americans  is  correct?— A.  The  figures  which  I  have  given,  together  with  the 
source  which  I  gave  at  the  time  I  stated  them,  and  the  documents  which  I  offered 
as  exhibits  in  connection  with  my  testimony,  show  that  the  illiterate  countries  do 
furnish  a  very  large  number  of  criminals,  they  do  populate  the  city  slums,  they 
do  furnish  a  large  element  who  do  not  assimilate.  The  Massachusetts  prison 
commissionerB'  report  which  I  referred  to  will  show  the  proportion.  That  is  only 
from  one  State,  for  the  reason  that  no  other  State  gives  tnem.  I  feel  that  it  is  not 
unjust  to  cite  it,  because  a  much  better  class  of  immigrants  land  at  Boston  than 
New  York.    In  New  York  the  information  on  pauperism  oomes  ftom  a  source 
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which  I  have  given  from  the  testimony  of  x)eople  engaged  in  relieving  distress, 
the  Seventh  Special  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  LaTOr,  and  in 
connection  with  that  the  censns,  shows  where  these  i)eople  tend  to  congregate. 
There  are  no  figures  showing  whether  the  larger  portion  of  the  foreign  insane  are 
illiterate  or  not. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  make  any  statement  of  that,  but  I  want  to  know  from  what 
source  you  gave  the  information  on  which  you  based  your  statement  on  the  per- 
centage of  insane?— A.  Taken  from  the  census. 

Q.  The  best  standard  of  fitness  for  citizenship  upon  which  your  association  has 
been  able  to  hit,  according  to  its  judgment,  is  tne  educational  test?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  never  found  any  connection  between  the  large  immigration  and 
the  succeeding  depression?— A.  I  have  found  a  connection  in  the  diminution. 

Q.  I  want  this  expert  to  say  if  immigration  had  anjrthing  to  do  with  precipi- 
tating panics? — ^A.  I  have  not  considered  that  as  an  aspect  of  it,  no. 

(^.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  What  have  you  to  say  about  a  recommen- 
dation to  keep  out  a  certain  per  cent  for  a  while?— A.  You  mean  in  what  way; 
by  limiting  the  number  ?    I  think  that  would  involve  us  in  diplomatic  trouble. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  immigration  entirely,  I  mean  that  class  of  people  you  have 
been  talking  about,  represented  by  that  line  in  the  center  [Diagram  E,  part  8, 
page  48].— A.  You  would  have  to  have  some  other  test  than  simply  what  the 
immigrants  said  themselves,  of  course,  because  the  minute  you  announce  you 
are  going  to  keep  out  the  farmers,  laborers,  and  servants,  you  do  not  keep  out 
any  at  all. 

Q.  How  are  you  going  to  keep  it  out  if  you  are  going  to  prohibit  it  at  all?— A. 
It  would  bo  very  desirable  it  seems  to  me  to  shut  out  a  large  number  of  that  class, 
but  yon  must  have  an  artificial  test  to  find  out.  You  can  not  examine  to  see 
whether  a  man  is  an  expert  in  machinery.  It  would  be  impossible  for  t^e  Qovem- 
mentof  the  United  States  to  go  any  where  and  prohibit  farmers  andaU  tJiese  other 
classes  from  coming.    There  must  be  some  artificial  test  like  illiteracy. 

^.  Suppose  you  have  an  immigrant,  you  examine  him  to  know  whether  he  is  a 
criminal  and  all  that ;  you  have  asked  these  questions ;  why  not  ask  one  or  two 
more?— A.  The  immigrants  would  give  false  answers. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Suppose  the  man  was  an  expert  stonecutter, 
he  could  not  get  in.— A.  Then  to  that  extent  there  is  a  hardship.  There  is  hard- 
ship about  any  test  on  some  people. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  considerable  percentage  of  Italian  immigrants 
are  deserters  from  the  Italian  army?— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Yon  think  that  this  educational  restriction  act  would 
remedy  a  ^at  deal  of  the  trouble  that  we  have  in  not  being  able  to  select  the 
desiraole  immigrant  from  the  undesirable?- Al.  I  do  for  this  reason:  Under  the 
present  law  the  largest  number  of  persons  excluded  is  about  1  per  cent.  It  varies 
from  about  half  a  per  cent  to  1  per  cent ;  and  of  those  who  are  excluded  the  larg- 
est number  consists  of  those  who  are  liable  to  become  public  charges.  That  ques- 
tion is  not  a  definite  question,  capable  of  definite  answer.  It  depends  upon  the 
judgment,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  inspector  who  asks  the  question ;  it  dex>ends, 
in  the  second  instance,  on  the  report  of  tne  board  of  special  inquiry.  In  a  great 
many  cases  where  there  are  numbers  of  immigrants  coming  in,  the  inspector  is 
hurried ;  he  can  not  ask  questions  in  enough  detail  perhaps  to  get  at  the  whole 
facts.  Even  the  board  of  special  inquiry,  which  is  a  long  and  cumbrous  proceed- 
ing, may  not  be  able  to  do  very  much  better.  If  an  appeal  is  taken,  as  it  can  be 
done  under  the  law,  from  the  report  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry  and  that  re- 
port is  not  sustained,  iti  a  great  many  cases  the  practical  working  of  it  is  that  it 
makes  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  the  department  and  the  department  does  not  like 
it.  And  the  result  of  that  is  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  be  a  little  under  the  line 
of  exclusion  and  a  little  less  strict  rather  than  a  little  more  strict,  so  as  not  to  have 
the  decisions  overruled  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
you  have  a  test  which  is  not  elastic,  or  which  is  as  little  elastic  as  you  can  get  it, 
as  when  an  inspector  asks  a  man  to  read  and  write,  you  can  tell  right  off  in  a  min- 
ute, although  that  may  be  hard  on  some  individuals^  So  that  on  the  whole  we 
can  condude  from  our  personal  investigations  that  that  law  would  shut  out  a 
great  many  undesirable  people.  You  have  something  definite  which  the  immi- 
grant can  not  evade,  which  ne  knows  before  he  starts  from  home,  so  that  there  is 
no  question  of  hardship  in  separating  himself  from  his  family ;  and  if  he  chooses 
to  take  the  trouble  to  stay  at  home  a  little  longer  and  learn  to  fit  himself  for 
assimilation  it  is  not  such  a  hardship. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  What  about  this  recommendation  aJso, 
that  he  must  not  only  read  and  write  before  leaving  his  own  country,  but  in  addi- 
tion he  must  declare  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States?— A.  I 
have  never  made  up  my  mind  whether  it  was  better  to  have  this  class  of  people 
vote  or  not  vote. 
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Q.  If  be  is  required  to  declare  his  intention,  permitted  to  do  so  under  the  law 
of  the  State  in  which  he  woold  settle,  woald  that  help  to  keep  out  the  undesirable 
class?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  e£Eect  at  all  one  way  or  the  other. 
They  do  it  now  if  it  is  for  their  own  adyantaffe. 

Q.  And  generally  they  lie  all  along  the  lindr— A.  Yes,  and  that  is  the  advantage 
of  the  illiteracy  test;  they  either  read  or  they  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Have  you  had  acquaintance  in  the  larse  cities  there 
with  the  class  of  immigrants  who  settle  and  acquire  homes?— A.  Not  any  very 
large  acquaintance ;  I  DAve  known  some. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  those  connected  with  your  association  have  ever  examined 
into  the  social  and  economic  conditions  surrounding  foreigners  that  live  in  our 
big  cities,  not  particularlv  in  Boston  or  New  York,  to  know  what  the  character  of 
the  men  is,  the  families  that  are  being  raised,  and  the  readiness  of  their  assimila- 
tion to  our  American  customs  and  ideas?— A.  We  have  done  something  of  that 
aort,  I  believe. 

Q.  It  does  not  need  figuring;  it  would  need  personal  inspection.-*A.  As  I  say, 
this  Mr.  Rood  whom  I  nave  mentioned  has  made  such  investigations.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  leasue,  and  I  think  he  can  give  you  personal  testimony  on  that 
point.  We  have  also  a  number  of  members  who  are  public  officials  and  who 
come  in  contact  with  people  in  that  way. 

Q.  Are  you  aware,  if  yon  take  the  cit^  of  Chicago,  the  city  of  Buffalo,  Pitts- 
burg, and  Cincinnati  thcore,  that  those  cities  have  really  been  built  up  by  foreign- 
ers?   They  have  made  the  city  and  pay  the  bulk  of  the  taxes  to-day? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  Buffalo  20  years  ago  there  was  a  population  of  1,500  or  1,600  Poles,  which 
has  increased  to  a  population  of  68,000  to-oay.  Probably  two-thirds  of  these  Poles 
Dwn  their  own  buildings^  and  manv  of  them  support  their  own  schools,  belong  to 
the  Catholic  church  or  their  own  churches,  own  thedr  own  homes,  and  in  the  pur- 
chase of  property  and  the  transfer  of  deeds  there  is  not  one-half  of  those  old  Poles, 
possibly,  that  could  sign  their  names  to  the  deeds  themselves.  Would  your  asso- 
ciation exclude  these  men?— A.  I  will  answer  that  question  by  asking  another ; 
that  is,  if  these  Poles  did  not  come  over  at  least  as  long  ago  as  10  years  ? 

Q.  They  have  been  over  here  nearly  20  years,  but  have  increased  to  the  present 
population — I  mean  the  young  Polish  population  that  has  grown  up,  families  that 
average  from  4  to  8  in  the  family ;  tneyare  now  American  citizens ;  they  have 
built  m  all  this  part  of  Buffalo  there.  Where  would  you  apply  your  educational 
test? — ^A.  I  should  iiave  been  the  last  person  to  apply  the  educational  test  10  or  15 
years  ago,  because  the  conditions  of  immigration  were  different  then  from  what 
they  are  now.  It  cost  more  money  to  come  here,  it  was  harder  to  come  here,  and 
it  was  altogether  a  different  class,  even  of  Poles  and  Italians,  that  came  here  10 
or  20  years  ago  from  that  coming  to-day.  Ten  or  15  years  affo  the  Italians  were 
from  the  north  of  Italy;  they  were  a  very  energetic  and  desirable  class,  very 
different  from  the  people  who  are  coining  now.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  Poles 
that  are  coining  to-day  are  good  people.  But  now  they  do  not  go  and  build  up 
Buffalo;  they  go  down  to  the  minmg  regions  and  live  a  life  that  is  indescribable 
in  its  degradation.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  linmigration 
problem  is  not  the  same  thing  to-day  as  formerly;  there  is  not  the  same  class  of 
people. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  make  any  further  statement  in  respect  to  the  educational 
bill  for  the  restriction  of  immigration?— A.  There  are  one  or  two  words  I  might 
say,  as  comparing  the  educational  test  with  the  two  or  three  other  principal 
methods  that  have  been  suggested,  namely,  the  head  tax  and  the  consular- 
certificate  plan.  At  first  the  consular-certificate  plan,  I  think,  had  the  support 
of  a  very  large  number  of  persons;  but  the  more  thatjplan  is  examined  the  less 
satisfactory  I  believe  it  will  be  found  to  appear.  And  fhave  summed  up  here  in 
the  league's  publication  No.  14  certain  reasons  why  the  consular-certificate  plan 
is  not  desirable,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  why  the  educational  plan  is  desirable  in 
those  respects.  The  plan  of  having  the  consuls  on  the  other  side  examine  immi- 
srants  and  certify  to  their  fitness  to  come  over  at  first  sight  looks  very  attractive, 
because  it  is  supposed  that  the  consuls,  being  near  the  points  from  which  the 
immigrants  come,  will  have  better  oppc^unities  of  information,  and  if  the  immi- 
srant  is  stopped  on  the  other  side,  it  saves,  of  course,  a  great  d^  of  trouble  to 
him  and  it  saves  the  trouble  of  an  inspection  here.  That  would  necessitate  in  the 
first  place  a  very  large  increase  in  our  consular  force.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
numoer  of  consuls,  for  example,  in  Russia  is.  I  believe  it  is  very  small,  and 
it  would  be  totally  inadequate  to  the  examination  of  the  large  numbers  of  immi- 
grants from  that  country,  and  an  increase  in  the  number  would  involve  consider- 
able expense.  But  the  principal  objection  to  that  bill,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  it  divides 
the  responsibility  between  the  people  in  this  conntrv  and  the  people  in  Europe. 
If  you  have  any  inspection  on  this  side  at  all,  the  inspector  here  in  a  doubtful 
is  apt  to  say  to  himself  the  man  over  there  knows  more  about  it  than  I  do 
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and  therefore  I  will  let  the  immigrant  in.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  in  Eorope 
says  if  there  is  anything  wrong  in  this  man,  the  man  in  America  will  detect  it,  and 
therefore  I  will  let  the  man  go.  You  hare  that  divided  responsibility  which  is 
always  a  bad  thing,  and  I  believe  there  wonld  be  a  lot  of  donbtf nl  cases  where  the 
imm^ant  wonld  be  passed.  Then  it  works  a  hardship  on  the  immigrant,  unless 
yon  inake  the  consular  certificate  conclusive,  because  then  there  is  always  a  doubt 
as  to  whether  he  will  be  allowed  to  land  or  not.  He  makes  his  voyage  with  that 
uncertainty;  the  immigrant  may  be  turned  back  after  he  gets  here.  In  practice 
at  least,  unless  you  increase  the  number  of  consuls  very  much,  that  work  would 
be  done,  not  by  the  consul  himself,  but  by  some  clerk  who  would  usually  be  a 
native  and  would  be  working  on  a  small  salary  with  considerable  temptation  to 
corruption  and  every  inducement  to  favor  his  own  countrymen  as  against  any- 
bodv  else.  I  do  not  mean  to  make  an>  specific  charges,  but  it  woula  be  apt  to 
work  that  way.  When  you  have  2,000  immigrants  leaving  Hamburg  in  a  day, 
you  can  see  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  get  a  subordinate  official  to  examine  them 
carefully;  and  I  have  myself  seen,  both  at  the  port  of  Boston  and  the  port  of  New 
York,  manifests  sworn  to  in  blank;  that  is,  I  have  found  the  consul's  certificate 
to  the  oath  of  the  steamship  officer  to  the  truth  of  the  questions  asked  bv  him  of 
the  immigrants.  I  have  seen  the  manifests  filled  in  in  blank  beforehand  with  noth- 
ing else  written  in  afterwards;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  apparently  made  in  blank 
and  some  of  them  were  filled  up  by  the  ship's  officer  and  some  of  them  were  not 
needed  to  be  used  and  were  left  blank,  therefore  showing  that  such  certificate  does 
not  amount  to  anything  at  all  under  the  present  system.  And  there  would  be  a 
constant  temptation  to  do  something  of  that  sort  under  any  system. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  the  plan  they  call  local  certification?— A.  I  do  not 
know  it  by  that  name. 

Q.  That  is.  that  the  certification  should  come  from  the  officers  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  itself,  the  couutry  there,  as  to  the  character  of  the  immigrants,  and  whether 
they  have  been  convicted  of  crime,  and  the  age  and  ability  to  make  a  living  and 
everything  of  that  kind?— A.  Judging  by  the  way  things  have  worked  in  the  past, 
I  doubt  very  much  if  it  be  wise  to  transfer  the  sovereignty  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  any  other  Government  with  the  expectation  of  having  these  duties 
well  done.  And  then  they  desire  to  get  rid  of  their  undesirable  population  while 
the  other  part  must  be  retained  for  the  army.  There  has  been  considerable  com- 
plaint in  the  past  with  regard  to  Italy.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  now. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think,  in  the  matter  of  consular  inspection  and  local  inspection, 
that  the  military  laws  of  Europe  have  always  stood  between  our  being  able  to  get 
good  immigrants?— A.  Undoubtedly. 

9.  Is  it  not  your  experience  and  knowledge,  after  investigation,  that  a  great  deal 
of  immigration  we  ^t  is  what  we  might  call  escaped  immigration,  that  does  not 
come  under  the  military  laws  nor  the  local  immigration  laws  of  the  various 
countries?— A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  That  is,  as  expressed  b^  some,  a  catch-up?— A.  No  doubt  the  emigrant  laws 
of  foreign  countries  have  hitherto  and  probably  still  to  some  extent  operate  to 
ship  undesirable  persons  over  here.  A  good  while  ago  that  was  done  a  great  deal, 
as  it  was  chargeo,  and  within  two  years,  I  have  been  told  by  a  gentleman  who 
was  visiting  in  England— this  is  only  what  he  told  me,  to  be  sure,  but  it  illustrates 
the  principle,  the  way  the  thing  works— that  he  wentinto  one  of  the  lower  courts, 
and  there  were  2  men  up  for  some  crime  like  petit  larceny  or  something  of  that 
sort.  The  father  of  one  of  those  accused  persons  came  in  and  stated  that  it  was 
the  first  offense,  and  that  he  wanted  his  son  to  go  to  America,  and  produced  a  pre- 
paid ticket  to  New  York.  The  other  unfortunate  accused  had  no  such  offer  to 
make.  In  this  one  case  the  party  who  had  the  ticket  to  go  to  New  York  was  let 
off,  and  the  other  fellow  was  given  6  months.  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  often 
done,  but  there  is  one  specinc  case  that  has  come  under  my  observation ;  and 
probably  vrithout  such  extreme  cases,  there  are  plenty  of  cases  where  undesirable 
persons  who  can  not  support  themselves  are  assisted  somewhat  to  emigrate. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  British  societies  for  the  help  of  dischar^ped 
prisoners  or  convicts  working  among  certain  immigrants?— A.  That  is  denied 
now,  and  I  have  no  proof  of  it  It  used  to  be  done,  and  I  believe  it  was  proved 
in  some  of  the  GK)vemment  reports.  I  think  there  is  some  testimony  to  that  effect. 
Another  objection  to  the  consular-certificate  plan  is  that  rmless  something  else  is 
added  to  it,  it  does  not  add  anything  to  the  excluded  classes— that  is  to  say,  it 
simply  g^ves  the  consul  the  same  power  and  authority  which  is  now  held  by  our 
Ins^tors.  It  does  not  add  at  all  to  the  class  which  is  to  be  kept  out,  and  we 
believe  that  something  in  that  direction  is  desirable  still.  And  almost  identical 
with  that  objection  is  the  objection  that  it  does  not  furnish  any  more  definite  line 
of  exclusion,  does  not  diminish  at  all  the  discretion  which  the  present  law  gives. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  for  this,  anv  remedy  at  all,  any  new  legislation 
that  is  needed  to  enforce  the  present  laws  of  this  country  in  respect  to  the  inspec- 
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tion  on  ttie  other  side  or  the  manner  of  certification?— A.  I  can  not  do  that ;  no. 
It  seems  to  me  that  yon  mnst  attack  it  in  some  other  way.  I  do  not  believe  it 
oonld  be  done  in  Enrope  at  all.  I  think  that  would  be  a  great  deal  worse  than  the 
present  system.  Undoabtedly,  with  higher  salaried  inspectors  and  more  of  them 
the  inspection  conld  be  increased  indefinitely  on  this  side ;  it  conld  also  be  made 
more  uniform  at  the  different  ports.  There  is  considerable  difference,  or  has 
been,  at  the  different  ports  in  regard  to  the  strictness  and  the  method  of  inspection. 

Q.  Yon  made  a  statement  a  minute  ago  that  you  found  a  manifest  signed  in 
blank.  Would  simply  the  addition  of  more  consular  agents  or  commercial  agents 
help  us  any  if  that  is  anything  like  the  way  matters  work  now?— A.  I  do  not 
think  that  would  help  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  that  this  legislation  which  you  believe 
to  be  desirable  would  be  easy  of  accomplishment  if  it  were  not  for  the  selfish 
position  of  the  steamship  companies  and  the  racial  prejudices  which  they  stir  up 
m  opposition  to  it? — A.  That  undoubtedlv  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  ina- 
bility to  pass  the  bill  in  the  Senate  over  the  President's  veto  in  the  Fiftv-fourth 
CoiBgreas,  The  bill  which  we  proposed  x>assed  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  by  very  large  votes,  and  it  was  then  vetoed  by  President 
Cleveland,  and  was  passed  by  the  House  over  his  veto  by  a  large  vote,  but  failed 
to  pass  in  the  Senate.  And  I  think  that  that  would  probably  have  been  passed  in 
the  Senate  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  opposition  to  which  the  gentleman  alludes, 
which  also  has  somewhat  prevented  its  consideration  by  the  House  in  the  last 
Ck>ngre8s.  Practically  the  same  bill  passed  the  Senate  in  the  last  Connress  b^  a 
vote  of  about  2  to  1 .  but  consideration  was  refused  in  the  House,  and  I  think 
largely  on  account  of  this  opposition  to  which  the  gentleman  alludes,  which  made 
the  members  think  they  did  not  care  to  pass  it  last  spring.  Therefore  consideration 
was  postponed,  and  the  war  intervened,  and  the  mind  of  Congress  was  taken  up 
with  other  matters. 

Q.  The  opposition  is  very  largely  reported  to  have  come  from  the  Germans 
in  this  country,  and  I  see  that  you  have  a  document  that  shows  that  a  very 
small  percental^,  a  little  over  1  per  cent  of  the  Germans,  are  illiterates.  There- 
fore that  opposition  based  upon  that  ground  does  not  seem  to  be  good  coming 
from  that  source? — A.  I  think  as  far  as  the  G^ermans  are  concerned  it  is  purely 
worked  up,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out,  and  in  some  instHUces  it  is  based  on  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  facts.  There  is  one  case  I  remember  where  a  letter  was  written 
to  Senator  Fairbanks,  who  was  at  that  time  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Immigration,  in  regard  to  some  Germans  of  Evansville,  which  stated  that  they 
had  indorsed  a  petition  sent  to  them  by  the  steamship  people  against  the  bill 
under  a  misapprehension,  supposing  it  was  intended  to  cut  off  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  immigration  than  it  actually  would.  In  the  circular  sent  out  by  the 
steamship  people  tiiey  used  this  language:  **If,  in  particular,  the  now  compara- 
tively feeble  stream  of  German  immigration  is  completely  cut  off,  then  they  will 
sncoeed  in  oppressing  Germans  in  this  country  and  ruin  the  German  element 
politically  ana  industrially.  To  the  great  satisfaction  and  delight  of  the  English- 
Ajnerican  press  many  a  German  newspaper,  whose  competition  is  a  thorn  in  their 
fle^,  will  DO  forced  to  the  wall.  No  German  church  building  will  then  be 
erected  any  more  or  conserved ;  no  German  school  could  exist,  and  the  German 
language  will  disappear  from  the  public  schools."  I  think  any  German  who  did 
not  Know  the  facts  and  received  a  circular  of  that  kind  might  well  be  pardoned  for 
protesting  against  legislation  of  that  sort.  The  fact  that  such  a  circular  was 
issued  and  protests  came  in,  I  think,  proves  conclusively  that  a  good  deal  of  it 
was  manufactured  opposition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  examined  very  thoroughly  all  the  circulars 
issued  by  the  main  steamship  lines  to  their  agents  and  subagents  in  Europe?— A. 
Yes,  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  Through  the  circulars  you  have  seen,  and  the  instructions,  especially  to 
a^nts  and  subagents,  where  they  have  imposed  heavy  fines  for  sending  xmde- 
sirable  immigrants  to  this  country,  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  steamship  com- 
panies have  really  done  as  much  as  it  was  possible  for  any  carrier  to  do  to  keep  out 
undesirable  immigration?— A.  I  think  they  have  to  a  large  degree.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  understand  that  the  thing  works  in  this  way:  They  take  a  doubtful  immi- 
grant and  charge  him  double  the  passage  money ;  that  is,  the  passage  over  and 
back  in  some  cases,  and  then  if  he  succeeds  in  passing  the  examination,  they  keep 
the  fare  back,  pocket  it ;  and  if  he  is  rejected,  they  carry  him  back  and  make  a 
profit  on  carrying  him  back.  And  that  was  done  to  sucn  an  extent  that  Baron 
Fava  made  a  protest  against  it,  and  I  believe  the  Italian  Government  passed  some 
act  giving  the  Italian  people  a  right  of  action  against  the  steamship  companies,  to 
prevent  that  thing  bemg  done. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Has  the  organization  which  yon  represent  obtained 
any  facts  in  relation  to  the  enconragement  of  immigration  either  by  employers  or 
contractors,  or  by  transportation  companies,  or  by  the  home  Governments?— A. 
No.  we  have  no  definite  facts  on  that  subject  at  first  hand.  I  may  say,  in  passing, 
that  it  may  be  of  some  nse  to  the  commission  to  have  the  statement  of  the  contract 
labor  law  with  all  the  decisions  on  the  subject  and  some  of  the  recommendations 
for  changes  in  it,  which  is  in  an  article  in  the  Harvard  Law  Review  for  last  April 
(18d8),  and  I  will  pnt  that  in  as  an  exhibit.  Any  ^stem  of  consular  inspection 
which  was  thoroughly  carried  out  on  the  other  side  would  be,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, a  direct  notice  to  the  foreign  government  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  immi- 
grant, and  therefore,  as  has  been  suggested,  they  would  make  every  effort  to 
prevent  the  emigration  of  the  desirable  people  who  might  be  available  for  the  army, 
and  the  inspection,  if  it  was  public,  would  ^ve  them  that  information  if  they  did 
not  possess  it  already.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  had  a  secret  inspection,  ordina- 
rily the  chances  are  that  the  foreign  government  would  not  submit  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar. )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  must  have  treaty  stipulations 
in  order  to  carry  out  any  part  of  thid  programme  you  are  speaking  of?— A.  Yes; 
I  think  that  would  be  another  difficulty. 

Q.  That  is,  that  the  national  legislation  we  may  make  is  not  binding  on  any 
of  these  countries  unless  through  nreaty  stipulations,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
infringe  on  the  sovereignty  of  any  other  country  by  these  laws?— A.  It  would  be 
practically  an  extraterritorial  court. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  The  purpose  of  your  association  is  not  to 
get  a  better  class  of  immigrants,  but  fewer  of  them?— A.  I  should  say  that  we 
want  to  get  a  better  class,  without  reference  to  the  number  particularly. 

Q.  You  do  not  complain,  then,  of  too  many  immigrants?— A.  We  do  not  com- 
plam  of  too  many  immigrants  of  a  certain  kind,  if  they  are  first  class. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  there  not  only  just  two  reasons  for  making  reduc- 
tions or  restrictions  by  law  in  the  exclusion  of  immigrants— the  moral  reason 
and  the  physical  reason?  Do  they  not  cover  the  whole  ground?— A.  There  might 
be  political  reasons.  I  mean  to  say  in  the  sense  of  unfitness  for  the  body  politic. 
I  snould  say,  if  we  demand  a  public  school  education  as  a  basis  of  citizenship  in 
this  country,  that  illiterate  persons  from  abroad  are  unfitted  for  civil  life  here  to 
that  extent  according  to  our  ideas  of  things,  and  we  should,  therefore,  keep  them 
out,  although  they  may  be  morally  good. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Unitea  States  can  restrict  against  a  whole  race  on 
the  gronnd  that  their  civilization  is  not  desirable  in  this  country?— A.  They  have 
done  so  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese. 

Q.  Why  not  others?  Have  you  any  reasons?  Did  your  organization  ever  take 
up  that  matter?— A.  The  only  ground,  it  seems  to  me.  is  that  it  would  be  practi- 
cally impossible,  on  account  of  the  political  opposition  of  foreign  countries.  We 
should  get  into  a  war  right  off  with  other  nations  if  we  attempted  to  put  them  on 
the  same  level  with  the  Chinese.  Any  nation  that  would  be  put  on  a  level  with 
the  Chinese  would  regard  it  as  a  national  insult. 

Q.  Is  not  the  right  to  restrict  and  prohibit  immigration  based  ultimately  on  the 
sovereignty  of  a  nation  over  its  own  territory?— A.  I  suppose  it  is,  politically 
speaking.  I  suppose,  sociologically  speaking,  it  rests  on  the  doctrine  of  selection— 
of  artificial  selection  rather  than  natural  selectioii. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinoston.)  Have  you  looked  into  the  rights  of  the 
States  to  regulate  immigrants  coming  within  their  limits?— A.  Not  particularly, 
because  we  have  been  occupied  in  urging  Federal  legislation;  but  ue  different 
State  laws  were  compiled  by  Mr.  Endicott  when  ho  was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  There  has  been  more  or  less  legislation  affecting  the  conditionB  of  employ- 
ment on  public  works.     (See  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  1896. ) 

Q.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  the  State  of  New  York  has  a  right  to  compel 
them  to  read  and  write  the  English  lan^age?- A.  Yes. 

O.  The  foreigners  must  present  certificates  of  good  character,  etc.  Have  you 
looked  into  that?— A.  We  have  that  same  provision  in  Massachusetts  as  far  as  the 
reading  and  writing  goes;  but  the  trouble  is  there  are  16  States  that  admit  people 
to  vote  who  are  not  citizena  of  the  United  States  by  naturalization.  They  may  be 
citizens  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  voting,  not  being  citizens  of  the  United 
States  by  naturalization.  But  the  trouble  is  when  yon  try  to  have  State  legisla- 
tion. Once  an  immigrant  is  inside  you  can  not  follow  him,  and  it  is  pretty  nard 
to  do  much  with  him.  We  see  that  in  our  relations  with  Canada.  It  is  a  great 
deal  easier  to  stop  a  man  on  the  seaboard  than  it  is  after  he  gets  in.  How  can  we 
prevent  their  coming  in? 

Q.  Why  can  you  not  make  State  enactments?— A.  Because  Congress  having  acted 
on  the  subject  of  immigration  by  Federal  law,  I  imagine  the  Supreme  Court  would 
say  that  that  settled  it 
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Q.  That  does  not  prevent  yonr  asking  it?— A.  The  State  conld  do  something 
with  it,  of  course. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Has  yonr  association  ever  taken  np  the  matter  of  issu- 
ing a  certificato  to  an  immigrant  as  soon  as  he  lands  containing  an  exact  identifi- 
cation of  him,  where  he  is  from,  and  everything  in  relation  to  him,  to  which  he 
swears  himself,  the  man  to  carry  that  abont  nntil  the  day  of  his  naturalization, 
and  only  be  naturalized  upon  producing  it?— A.  That  might  apply  as  to  naturali- 
zation, but  it  would  not  furnish  any  protection  against  oUier  difficulties. 

Q.  Suppose  the  United  States  laws  were  changed  to  exact  a  bond  from  every 
steamship  company  in  a  penal  sum  of.  say,  $1,000  or  $2,000  on  each  immigrant 
brought  nere  by  a  steamship  company,  that  bond  to  be  good  for  5  years  until 
naturalization;  why  would  not  that  possibly  be  better  than  an  educational  quali- 
fication?—A.  That  law  was  passed  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  1799, 1  uiink, 
and  was  in  force  until  1872,  and  was  repealed  as  being  absolutely  unworkable. 
The  trouble  is,  an  immigrant  comes  in,  and  he  may  be  a  Hungarian  or  a  Pole 
with  a  name  of  five  syllables.  He  finds  that  he  has  not  a  good  name  to  do  business 
under  and  changes  it  to  John  Jones.  There  is  no  possible  way  to  identify  that 
man  afterwards.  You  could  provide  that  unless  he  could  produce  some  certifi- 
cate, as  yon  suggest,  he  should  be  locked  up,  but  the  trouble  Is  shown  right  here. 
It  is  provided  now.  as  you  know,  by  law  that  persons  becoming  public  charges 
within  one  year  after  landing  must  be  sent  back  to  the  country  from  which  they 
come  at  the  expense  of  the  steamship  company  that  brought  them  in;  and  right 
there  in  our  own  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  fiscal  year  1896,  of  372  cases  of 
sick  poor  for.which  the  State  of  Massachusetts  had  to  pay,  only  133,  or  85.7  per 
cent,  could  be  identified,  with  all  the  efforts  of  the  State  officers,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  turned  over  to  the  United  States  for  deportation.  They  give  false 
names,  they  give  false  dates  of  the  steamer,  and  when  you  look  up  their  cases  you 
do  not  find  them  there,  of  course. 

Q.  Aire  you  aware  that  such  a  law  as  I  gave  you  the  main  i)oints  of  is  the  rule 
in  the  whole  Australian  colonies,  and  has  worked  to  perfection?-:-A.  I  was  not 
aware  of  that. 

Q.  It  has  in  every  one  of  them.  I  merely  desired  to  know  if  you  had  looked  up 
the  whole  of  these  Australian  laws  with  respect  to  the  bonding  of  the  steamship 
companies  there  and  the  immigrants  that  come  in?— A.  I  am  not  at  all  familiar 
with  the  bonding  system  in  Austre^ia.  I  do  know  myself  that  the  bonding  system 
in  Massachusetts  has  not  worked  at  all,  and  that  the  commissioners  of  charities 
there,  and  Mr.  Wrightington,  who  was  for  some  time  the  superintendent  of  immi- 
gration at  the  port  of  Boston,  all  agree  that  the  bonding  system  would  not  work 
with  the  class  of  people  we  get  there.  Possibly  they  do  not  get  the  same  kind  in 
Australia. 

Q.  Are  yon  aware  that  for  hundreds  of  years  it  worked  in  Great  Britain?— 
A.  No,  I  did  not  know  that.  I  mav  say,  however,  that  78  per  cent  of  the  for- 
eigners in  England  are  in  London,  which  simplifies  the  matter;  also,  they  do  not 
have  as  much  of  a  mixture  of  races  to  contend  with  as  we  do.  The  Russian  and 
Gterman  Jews  are  the  principal  immigrants  with  whom  they  have  any  trouble; 
most  of  the  other  races  come  through  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  In  your  criticism  of  the  immignrants  in  resi>ect  to  pauperism  and  crime,  ^ave 
you  excepted  the  Jews  out  of  all  of  those  you  characterized  as  foreigners?— A.  No; 
they  are  included. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  statistics  to  show  how  manv  Jews  are  in  the  poor- 
house  and  how  maa^  are  in  jail?— A.  I  have  seen  them;  I  have  not  them  with  me. 
There  are  very  few  in  either  the  jails  or  poorhouses;  but  in  the  case  of  the  poor- 
house  that  is  made  up  for  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  large  demand  upon  the 
Hebrew  societies  for  private  charity,  so  it  does  not  mean  that  they  do  not  have 
to  be  supported. 

Q.  Does  it  not  mean  that  the  Jews  take  care  of  their  own  people?— A.  Very 
largely. 

Q.  I  mean  entirely;  you  do  not  find  Jewish  beggars?— A.  There  have  been  a 
great  many  applications  for  work. 

Q.  Do  they  not  furnish  them  means  and  work  as  much  as  they  can?— A.  To  a 
large  extent.  It  should  be  stated  that  Mr.  White,  I  think  it  is,  who  is  secretary 
of  the  Jewish  society  in  London,  complained  of  a  certain  class  of  Russian  Jews 
who  were  incorrigible  paupers,  of  whom  nothing  could  be  made,  and  I  have  been 
told  that  the  Hebrew  societies  in  New  York  are  troubled  the  same  way.  They 
are  a  very  bad  class  to  deal  with,  but  they  do  not  come  upon  the  community  so 
far  as  their  own  people  can  prevent  it. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  system  of  inspection  of  immigration,  or 
any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  better  inspection?— A.  I  think  the  inspection  recently 
has  been  very  good  as  far  as  I  have  observed  it;  four  or  five  years  back  it  was  by 
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no  means  as  good,  but  I  think  it  has  improved  very  mnch  since  the  agitation  of 
this  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy. )  What  have  yon  to  say  about  the  exclusive  privilege 
given  to  the  Italian  Government  to  have  an  agency  on  Ellis  Island  ?— A.  Of  course, 
the  purpose  of  it  was  to  prevent  the  Italians  getting  into  the  clutches  of  the 
Padroni  without  proper  instruction  as  to  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  so  on. 
It  was  established  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  both  sides.  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  on  the  whole,  it  has  worked  very  well.  There  have  been  charges  made 
occasionally,  when  a  man  turned  up  as  being  the  uncle  of  a  great  many  different 
immigrants  coming  over  in  successive  years,  for  instance,  and  getting  them 
through,  helping  them  through  the  inspection,  agreeing  to  be  responsible  for 
them,  and  so  on ;  and  the  charge  was  maae  that  that  was  done  more  or  less  with 
the  collusion  of  the  Italian  bureau,  but  as  to  that  I  have  no  personal  information. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  With  inspection  by  the  consular  agencies  or  establish- 
ing a  court  there  to  make  this  investigation,  would  it  not  prevent  almo&t  all 
who  are  subject  to  military  duty  coming  to  this  country  ?— A.  It  would  have  that 
effect. 

Q.  If  I  understand  correctly,  there  are  in  Germany  and  other  nations  quite  a 
number  of  people  who  are  subject  to  militurv  duty,  people  who  would  like  to 
emigrate  to  this  country,  and  it  has  been  said  that  this  mspection  there  would 
prevent  largely  that  class  from  coming  to  this  country?— A.  Of  course ;  they  are 
prevented  now  so  far  as  the  various  governments  can  do  it,  but  insi)ection  would 
make  it  harder  for  them  to  escape. 

Q.  They  would  have  to  be  inspected,  and  they  would  have  persons  there  guard- 
ing that  point,  watching  for  them?— A.  Yes.  And  that  would  be  true  of  a  GJer- 
man  who  immigrated  from  a  Russian  port,  or  a  German  who  inunigrates  from 
an  Italian  port,  because  the  government  can  have  their  agents  there  for  inspection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  your  league  making  an  investigation  of  Ellis 
Island  just  previous  to  the  burning  of  the  building  there?— A.  I  do  not  think 
we  were  immediately  previous ;  we  were  there  in  the  course  of  a  year,  but  I  do 
not  remember  just  when. 

Q.  Were  anv  matters  or  records  in  which  you  were  particularly  interested 
destroyed  at  that  time? — A.  I  think  there  was  a  committee  appointed  to  report 
upon  the  effect  of  immigration  on  manufactures,  and  1  think  Mr.  McSweeney  was 
the  secretary.  I  gxiesa  that  was  the  final  report  of  the  Immigration  Investigating 
Commission.  The  final  report  was  made  and  some  very  interesting  facts  and  figures 
given  in  that  by  one  or  two  Boston  people.  I  think  Mr.  Qeorp^  E.  McNeill ,  perhaps, 
has  appeared  before  this  commission.  He  furnished  a  considerable  number  of  hg« 
ures,  and  that  report  was  destroyed  in  the  fire,  as  Mr.  McSweeney  informed  me. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  answers  your  question  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  The  q^uestion  was  asked  if  it  were  not  possible 
to  exclude  immigration  by  races  as  the  Chmese  have  been  excluded.  Is  there  any 
other  race  which  could  be  excluded  without  running  into  several  nationalities? — 
A.  I  should  hardly  think  so. 

Q.  If  the  Latin  race,  for  instance,  were  included,  that  would  hit  several  nations, 
say,  Spain,  Italv,  France,  and  Austria?-'A.  Yes;  I  understand  so. 

Q.  You  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  in  the  relief  of  the  poor  among  some 
people  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  their  identity,  that  they  assumed  names  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing;  to  what  nationality  or  race  did  thev  belong?— A.  1  have 
looked  into  that  matter  with  considerable  care,  and  it  is  rather  curious,  although 
it  may  not  be  essential,  that,  for  instance,  in  2  months  there  were  85  people 
relieved  in  the  Boston  City  Hospital  about  whom  too  little  information  could  be 
gained  to  satisfy  the  United  States  authorities.  These  35  persons  were  all  Rus- 
sians, Hungarians,  and  Italians,  and  aU  were  illiterate  except  2  Italians. 

(jL  The  proportion  of  Russians  and  Hungarians  and  Italians  was  not  stated?— 
A.  No;  that  we  have  not  got. 

O.  As  one  interested  in  the  question  of  immigration,  and  also  being  a  lawyer, 
is  there  any  race  or  nationality  among  the  immigrants  that  you  find  so  disregard- 
ful  of  the  value  of  citizenship  that  it  is  found  impossible,  practically,  under  our 
system,  to  convict  any  of  their  number,  because  where  people  of  that  nationality 
or  race  are  witnesses  they  will  fix  the  crime  on  one  party  before  the  grand  jury 
and  on  another  party  before  the  petit  jury?— A.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that  Of 
course,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  cjiminality  of  the  different  races.  Italians 
get  into  a  row  and  knife  each  other;  there  may  be  very  few  involved  in  it,  whereas 
there  may  be  a  large  number  of  Irishmen  who  go  on  a  spree,  drink  too  much,  and 
get  hauled  into  court  for  being  a  little  jolly;  a  lar^e  number  of  commitments  in 
the  one  case  and  a  few  in  the  other.  The  two  cnmes  may  be  very  different  in 
intensity. 
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Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  can  yon  convict  an  Italian,  for  instance,  for  slashing 
anybody  anyhow  if  the  only  witnesses  obtainable  are  Italians? — A.  It  is  very  hard 
to  do  it,  bnt  I  think  it  is  through  having  to  work  through  interpreters. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  yon  consider  that  class  of  immigrants 
that  yon  call  farm  laborers  and  common  laborers  needed  in  this  country  at  all? — 
A.  From  ti^e  replies  I  aUuded  to  from  different  States,  I  should  say  we  did  not. 

Q.  Then  why  not  just  exclude  them  entirely?-— A.  That  would  be  all  right  if  you 
can  devise  any  method  of  doing  it. 

Q.  Would  not  that  remedy  the  trouble  to  a  large  extent?— A.  I  do  not  believe 
they  are  the  worst  class. 

Q.  If  they  were  excluded  as  a  class,  would  not  that  go  a  long  way  toward  elimi- 
nating the  troubles  you  have  mentioned  to-day— insanity,  criminality,  pauperism, 
and  all  those  things?— A.  It  would  undoubtedly  to  some  extent;  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  however,  you  would  shut  out  some  of  the  beet  elements. 

Q.  If  you  included  the  percentage  of  unskilled  immigrants,  it  would  be  a  very 
large  exclusion,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

O.  On  that  point,  have  yon  any  knowledge  of  what  kinds  of  farm  labor  an 
Italian  immigrant  can  do  even  when  he  says  he  is  a  farmer?— A.  I  think  I 
mentioned  that  the  farmer,  in  the  immigration  reix>rts,  practically  means  farm 
laborer  and  practically  means  manual  laborer  without  any  particular  skill  or 
capacity  for  direction  or  undertaking  or  managing  crops  or  soUs,  except  in  the  case 
of  vine  growers  and  fruit  raisers  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  The  Italian  farmer,  as  he  calls  himself,  is  rather  expert  in  vines;  he  ossx  use 
a  hoe  and  cut  weeds ;  he  can  lead  a  mule,  he  can  not  drive  iiim.  I  live  in  a  country 
where  they  abound.  I  have  never  seen  an  Italian  who  could  plow  before  he  had 
been  over  3  vears.  I  have  never. seen  5  persons  competent  at  any  time  to  take 
a  team  and  plow,  and  I  simply  wanted  to  know  if  you  knew  anything  about  what 
they  could  do  after  they  became  farm  laborers? — ^A.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge, 
but  all  that  I  have  heard  coincides  with  what  you  say  precisely. 

Q.  Does  the  bulk  of  the  money  come  with  that  small  per  cent  which  do  not 
come  in  as  common  laborers  ?— A.  I  understand  so ;  yes. 

Q.  And  the  intelligence  comes  with  the  remainder  and  the  skilled  labor  comes 
with  the  remainder ;  now,  if  you  should  cut  off  the  72  per  cent,  you  would  only 
lose  in  number  the  common  laborers  who  come  in  here  to  compete  with  the  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  we  already  have  that  are  not  half  employed  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  a  quick  way  to  get  rid  of  that  trouble  and  at  the  same 
time  get  just  as  much  money  as  tne  way  it  is?— A.  You  would  find  the  labor 
organ&ationB  object  quite  as  much,  even  more,  to  the  skilled  people  than  to  the 
unskilled,  because  the  skilled  people  compete  with  the  organized  industries  where 
tbe  unskilled  do  not  And  that  was  so  much  the  case  that  at  one  time  it  was 
more  or  less  the  custom  at  Ellis  Island  to  shut  out  the  skilled  mechanic  with  $100 
in  his  pocket  and  let  in  the  Italian  peasant  with  52  cents.  This  hap^ned  some 
years  ago,  but  it  may  illustrate  the  point  I  am  making.  A  cotton  spmner  from 
Manchester— a  very  bright,  active  fellow — ^found  he  could  not  do  as  well  as  he 
thought  he  ought  to  at  home  and  came  over  here ;  and  while  he  was  here  in  deten- 
tion for  exammation,  he  was  so  clever  that  he  was  employed  in  preparing  some 
tables  of  statistics.  His  handwriting  was  remarkably  good.  While  he  was  doing 
that  he  had  occasion  to  go  into  New  York  City  once  or  twice  for  some  of  the  officers 
on  this  matter,  and  somehow  there  he  learned  there  was  not  as  good  a  chance  for 
him  as  he  had  thought.  He  then  wanted  to  do  everything  he  could  to  be  sent  back 
free  of  expense.  I  happened  to  be  at  Ellis  Island  at  that  time,  and  I  said  that  it 
was  odd  he  should  be  excluded  because  he  knew  a  good  deal  more  than  most 
other  immigrante.  When  the  thing  was  put  in  that  way  it  did  seem,  perhaps,  a 
little  queer,  and  they  let  him  throng.  But  that  was  the  policy  at  one  time,  on  the 
theory  that  this  c>ountry  could  absorb  any  amount  of  unskilled  labor,  whereas  in 
the  skilled  occupations  there  was  more  competition.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  this 
is  true  at  the  present  time ;  it  was  some  time  ago.  I  simply  tell  this  as  bearing 
on  the  point  of  unskilled  labor. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  In  view  of  the  treaties  we  have  with  foreign  countries, 
do  you  think  we  could  make  any  more  restrictive  laws  than  we  have  now  ftgainst 
the  undesirable  and  the  defective  to  exclude  them?— A.  I  should  say  so;  yes. 

8.  You  think  that  this  educational  test  is  one  of  them?— A.  It  seems  to  me  so. 
.  And  you  really  think  that  is  substantially  the  remedy?— A.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  the  first  thing.  If  that  does  not  work  it  may  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
head  tax.  Of  course,  the  head  tax  is  paid  by  the  steamship  companies  and  taken 
out  of  the  steeorage  rate,  so  that  it  would  not  tax  as  heavily  as  it  mi^ht  appear  at 
fint  sight,  for  in  many  cases  the  tax  would  be  paid  by  persons  in  this  country. 
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Q.  (BvBepraeentatiye  Livingston.)  Suppose  we  say  any  man  is  a  pauper  that 
has  not  $500  good  money  in  his  pocket  when  ne  lands?-— A.  That  would  stop  ixnmi- 
ffratdon  a  good  deaL  The  objection  to  that  from  my  point  of  view  is  that  the 
difficulty  would  be  in  getting  such  a  measure  through  Congress. 

J{.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  as  to  the  Lodge-McCall 
?— A.  The  only  thing  I  would  like  to  present  is  a  single  word  on  the  other 
people  who  agree  with  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  cite  a  bushel  basketful  of  authorities, 
which  would  not  be  conclusiye,  of  course,  about  the  desirabili^  of  the  thing; 
but  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  different  kinds  of  organizations 
that  do  advocate  this  educational  test,  people  who  have  looked  into  the  matter 
and  who  have  had  practical  dealings  with  just  the  kind  of  immigrants  we  wish 
to  exclude.  There  nave  been  quite  a  number  of  chambers  of  commerce,  Boston, 
Cleveland,  and  various  other  cities;  there  have  been  a  verv  large  number  of  labor 
organizations,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  general  convention  of  Knights 
of  Labor,  and  a  very*  large  number  of  local  and  national  organizations  which 
appear  in  the  list  which  I  nave  handed  in.  And  another  class  which  we  rely  upon 
very  much,  the  class  of  organizations  which  you  would  suppose  would  be  heartilv 
against  this  kind  of  thing,  is  the  associations  of  the  Northwestern  States  which 
were  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  immigration  into  those  States, 
such  as  the  Montana  mining  and  immigration  committee,  the  South  Dakota 
Lnmigration  Association,  the  Washington  Imnugration  Association,  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Minnesota  Immigration  Association.  There  is  the 
legislature  of  Nevada,  the  legislature  of  Washington,  and  the  legislature  of 
California,  the  Nebraska  Club,  the  Washington  State  Society  at  Seattle,  the 
Montana  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Labor  and  Industrv,  the  Farmers'  Congress  at 
Indianapolis.  And  then  another  class  of  people  is  the  factory  inspectors  in  the 
different  States;  the  factory  inspector  of  Pennsylvania,  the  chief  inspector  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  convention  of  the  factory  inspectors  that  met  last 
year.    (See  publications  of  the  League  Nos.  20  and  28.) 

<^.  (By  Representative  LrviNasTON. )  You  sent  out  circulars  to  all  these  organi- 
zations asking  them  to  join  in  this  request.  Is  that  the  way  you  got  that  done- 
like  the  steamships  got  the  other  thing  done?— A.  Not  precisely;  we  did  it  with 
this  difference:  What  we  put  in  were  tne  actual  facts  and  a  great  many  of  them, 
and  we  left  it  with  them.*  With  many  of  these  bodies  we  held  no  communication 
whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  mainly  these  protests  are  on  the 
Canadian  line;  that  you  had  them  from  the  local  unions  all  along  the  Canadian 
line  dear  to  Washington,  a  nearly  uniform  protest  against  any  class  of  Immigra- 
tion coming  in?— A.  They  are  against  it,  but  you  will  not  find  them  in  this  list. 

Q.  Woull  not  all  of  those  organizations  have  sent  in  and  given  their  approval 
of  any  restrictive  legislation?— A.  I  suppose  they  would  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Corliss  introduced  the  amendment  which  he  did.  I  suppose  you  mean  the  labor 
unions  in  the  towns  on  the  border  line,  like  Detroit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  you  please  tell  us  the  protest  that  came  back  from 
them  against  the  passage  of  the  bill  and  from  what  class  of  people?— A.  The  point 
I  wish  to  make  in  reference  to  the  immigration  associations  was  this:  That  in  the 
Northwest,  which  is  not  as  much  settled  as  other  parts  of  the  country,  there  is 
no  demand  for  immigrants  of  this  character.  There  is  even  a  protest  against 
immigrants  of  this  character.  The  trouble  along  the  border  line,  as  I  understand 
it,  does  not  go  as  far  as  Washington,  Montana,  and  Idaho— that  is,  the  principal 
trouble  is  not  out  there  with  the  Canadians.  The  trouble,  as  I  understand  it, 
with  the  Canadians  is  at  Detroit,  Suspension  Bridge,  and  places  along  the  border 
Une  of  New  York  as  far  west  as  Minnesota. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Let  me  supplement  what  you  were  sa5[ing,  by  the 
whole  border  line,  lumber  line;  the  fight  between  the  American  unions  on  this 
side  of  the  line  as  against  all  Canadians  coming  in^that  is,  where  there  was  lum- 
bering. There  are  two  or  three  thousand  people  engaged  in  it.  These  are  the 
people  who  have  fought  so  fiercely  against  this  Canadian  immigration.— A.  Yes; 
that  would  not  apply  to  California;  the  trades  and  labor  assemblies  of  Massillon, 
Ohio;  here  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Brigham,  the  president  of  trustees  of  Ohio  State  peniten- 
tiary; the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association  of  Philadelphia;  the  Trades  and  Labor 
Assembly  of  Ohio;  the  American  Agents'  Association  of  Louisville,  Ky.  In  other 
words,  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  indorsements  are  on  the  border  line.  I  do  not 
mean  to  deny  that  those  on  the  line  are  anxious  to  have  the  Canadian  immigra- 
tion restricted. 

Q.  (B}r  Mr.  Phillips.)  From  what  source  did  the  protest  come  to  Congress,  if 
any,  against  the  passage  of  this  bill?— A.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  session  of 
Congress  in  thcifall  of  1898,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  were  two  classes  of  objections. 
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One  came  from  theoretfoal  economists,  like  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  and  Mr.  David 
A.  Wells,  ^dio  said  there  was  more  gain  from  immigrants  of  any  kind  from  an 
economic  jwint  of  view  than  there  was  harm  that  they  could  do  in  a  social  wav. 
lliere  was  another  class  of  people  who  felt  that  we  had  no  right  to  shut  anyboay 
oat,  like  Mr.  William  Lloya  Garrison.  That  opposition  was  confined  to  a  dozen 
indiyidnals ;  at  any  rate,  I  did  not  hear  of  any  more.  After  that  the  steamship 
people,  apparently  finding  the  bill  was  likely  to  become  a  law,  sent  ont  a  large 
number  of  circulars,  and  the  protests  that  came  in  were  apparently  very  largely 
in  answer  to  those  circulars.  There  was  also  a  certain  amount  of  protest  from 
certain  Roman  Catholic  societies,  who  seemed  to  think  this  bill  was  affecting 
chiefly  the  Roman  Catholic  countries— was  framed  for  that  purpose.  I  think  in 
their  case  they  did  not  understand  axactly  the  object  of  it,  and,  as  I  said  before,  in 
some  cases  where  it  was  explained  to  them  they  changed  their  protest.  There  were 
sometiiing  like  3,300  petitions,  I  think,  in  favor  of  the  bill  sent  to  the  last  Con- 
gress ;  I  do  not  think  there  were  over  50  against  it. 

State  OF  }lASSJ^cnvsvns,  County  of  Suffolk: 

1  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  forgoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  au 
otner  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Prbscott  F.  Hall. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  8th  day  of  November,  1899. 

Frederic  S.  Goodwin, 

Notary  Public. 


(Mr.  Hall  subsequently  submitted  the  following  supplementary  testimony:) 

Appendix  A. 

SUPPLEMBNTAJtT  NOTE  ON  ITALIAN  IMMIGRATION. 

The  very  remarkable  increase  in  the  last  few  3rears  is  worthy  of  comment. 
Whereas  in  1809  the  entire  immigration  from  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Poland,  and 
Russia  was  only  nine-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  immigration,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1899, 76,489  Italians  landed  at  the  port  of  New  York,  constituting  nearlv 
one-fourth  of  the  total  immigration  for  the  year.  I  speak  of  the  i>ort  of  New  York 
because  nearly  all  Italian  immigration  comes  to  that  port. 

Under  the  recent  improvement  made  by  the  Government  in  the  tabulation  of 
immigrants  according  to  races,  the  Italians  are  divided  into  northern  and  south- 
em  Italians.  Northern  Italians  include  the  natives  of  Tuscany,  Emilia,  Liguria, 
Yenezia,  Lombardy ,  and  Piedmont,  also  the  people  in  other  countries  whose  mother 
tcmgue  is  Italian.  Southern  Italians  include  the  natives  of  the  remaining  parts  of 
Italjr,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  This  distinction  between  the  northern  and  southern 
Italian  has  been  made  in  view  of  the  cpreat  difference  in  characteristics  and  desir- 
ability of  the  people  from  the  two  regions. 

Of  the  76,489  above  mentioned,  63,481,  or  83  per  cent,  were  southern  Italians. 
Of  both  southern  and  northern  Italians  about  80  per  cent  were  women,  which  is  a 
much  larger  proportion  than  heretofore.  Of  southern,  2.1  per  cent  were  debarred 
and  returned,  as  against  0. 7  per  cent  for  northern  Italians.  The  average  illiteracy 
of  all  Italians  over  14  years  was  48.7  per  cent:  of  southern  Italians,  57.4  per  cent:  of 
northern  Italians,  1.2  per  cent.  The  average  amount  of  money  brought  was  for 
all  Italians,  $13;  northern  Italians,  $31;  southern  Italians,  $8. 

The  very  large  number  of  85  Italians  were  debarred  as  having  loathsome  or  dan- 
gerous contagious  diseases,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  of  these  only  6  were  northern 
Italians,  while  79  were  southern  Italians. 

It  thus  appears  that  northern  Italians  are  in  many  respects  very  desirable  and 
are  on  an  equal  plane  of  intelligence  with  the  natives  of  Germany,  France,  and 
Scandinavia,  while  the  southern  Italians  Bhow  almost  the  largest  per  cent  of  illit- 
eracy of  an^  nation  and  are  in  other  respects  very  undesirable.  This  simply  con- 
firms the  evidence  of  actual  inspection  and  knowledge  of  the  immigrants  after 
they  land  here. 
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Appendix  B. 

RECENT  CHANGES  IN  THE  NATIONALITY  OP  IMMIGRANTS. 

[Specially  prepared  for  the  league  from  Quarterly  Report,  Bnreaii  Statistics,  No.  2,  series  1893* 
93,  and  reports  of  superintendent  of  immigration.  1 


Year. 

Immigrants 
from  Aus- 
tria-Hun- 

Poiand  and 
Russia. 

Immigrants 

from  united 
Kingdom. 

Prance,  Ger- 
many, and 

Scandmavia. 

1809 

3,515 
36,812 
71,784 
124,781 
154,873 
222,020 
259.967 
188,149 
122,834 
102.850 
178.991 
122,443 
132.964 

280.083 

1880 

292.903 

1886 

240.770 

1887 

832,748 

1890 

262,749 

1891 .        . 

292,059 

1892 

312,502 

1888 

212,  lap 

1894 

137,217 

1895 

136,790 

1896 

132,374 

1897....               

86,877 

1898 

76,404 

Year. 

Per  cent  of 
immigrants 
from  Aus- 
tria-Hun- 

Poland,  and 
Russia,  to 
total  immi- 
gration. 

Per  cent  of 

immigrants 
from  United 

Kingdom, 
France. 

Germany. 

and  Scandi- 
navia to 

total  immi- 
gration 

1869 

0.9 
8.5 
84. 
8P.6 
44.8 
42.7 
42.6 
39.8 
52. 
53.4 
67.9 

73  8 

1880 

64  5 

1890 

57.7 

1891 , 

62  1 

1892 

63.9 

1893 

48.2 

1894 

47.9 

1896 

62.9 

1896 

89.0 

1897 

87.6 

1898 

3:)  3 

INDORSEMENTS  OP  THE  ILLITERACY  TEST  FOR  THE  FURTHER  RESTRICTION  OF  IMMI- 
GRATION. 


[Oyer  97  per  cent  of  the  press  of  the  country  having  editorials  upon  the  immigration  question  are 
in  favor  of  further  restriction,  and  these  papers  all  but  a  few  are  in  favor  of  the  educa- 
tional test.] 

Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  January  22, 1806. 

Horseshoers'  International  Union,  Buffalo,  May  30, 1896. 

Common  comicil  and  mayor  of  Dnluth,  Minn.,  March  16,  1896,  by  a  nnanimons 

vote. 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  December  15,  1896. 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  December  15, 1896. 
Arkansas  house  of  representatives  by  a  vote  of  80  to  2,  January,  1897. 
Hoisting  Engineers*  Association,  CHicagOi  111.,  March,  18  7,  indorsing  House  bill 

No.  1. 
Council  of  Trades  and  Labor  Unions,  Detroit,  February  11, 1897. 
John  M.  Haines,  esq.,  secretary  Idaho  immigration  association. 
Sewell  Da>is,  esq.,  secretary  Montana  mining  and  immigration  committee,  Butte, 

Mont. 
S.  W.  Narregang,  esq.,  secretary  Soath  Dakota  immigration  association. 
D.  R.  McGinnis,  esq.,  secretary  Northwestern  Immigration  Association. 
Sixth  Congressional  District  Immigration  Association,  Aikin,  Minn.,  March  17-18, 

1896. 
L.  B.  Wombwell,  esq.,  commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Florida. 
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Mr.  JnstiGe  Cornell,  New  York  City. 

Glass  Blowers*  Association  of  United  States  and  Canada. 

Commercial  travelers  of  United  States,  229  names. 

Sooth  Dakota  Immigration  Association. 

New  York  Central  Cabor  Union. 

New  York  Protective  Labor  Union. 

The  legislature  of  the  State  of  California. 

Branch  No.  1,  American  Workmen's  Protective  Leagne,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

National  Board  of  Trade,  Philadelphia. 

Park  Street  Club,  Boston. 

Legislature  of  State  of  Washington. 

The  Bostonian  Club,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lodge  No.  21,  Amalg^amated  Association  of  Iron,  Tin,  and  Steel  Workers,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Cigarmakers'  Union,  No.  295,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Knights  of  Labor  Local  Assembly.  No.  1562. 

Knights  of  Labor  District  Assembly,  No.  66,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Legislature  of  State  of  Wyoming. 

Cigarmakers  Local  Union,  No.  &,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Typographical  Union,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Trades  and  Labor  Council,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Cigarmakers'  Union,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Journeymen  Barbers'  Union,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Longshoremen^s  Union,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Ediaon  Union,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,  Massilon,  Ohio. 

The  Nebraska  Club. 

Central  Labor  Union,  Brockton,  Mass. 

National  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Cleveland,  Sept.  29, 1896. 

S.  M.  Emery,  esq.,  director  Montana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Washington  State  Immigration  Society,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Jan.  14, 1896. 

Hon.  Thomas  Thorson,  secretary  of  state,  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

Jas.  H.  Mills,  esq.,  commissioner  bureau  of  agriculture,  labor,  and  industry, 
Helena,  Mont. 

J.  H.  Brigham,  esq.,  president  of  trustees  of  Ohio  State  Penitentiary,  Delta,  Ohio. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Senner,  formerly  United  States  commissioner  of  immigration,  port  of 
New  York. 

Glass  Blowers'  Association  of  America. 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers  of  United  States  and  Canada. 

Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers  of  Philadelphia. 

General  Assembly  Knights  of  Labor,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  November  14, 1896. 

Farmers'  Congress,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1896. 

Trades  and  Labor  Assembly  of  Ohio. 

Journeymen  Tailors'  Union  of  Bloomington,  El. 

United  Wood  Carvers*  Association,  New  York,  December,  1896. 

Brass  Molders'  Union,  New  York  City,  December,  1896. 

Stair  Builders'  Union,  New  York  City,  December,  1896. 

Stone  Cutters'  Union,  New  York  City,  December,  1896. 

Typographical  Union,  New  York  City,  December,  1896. 

Bostoniana  Club  of  Boston. 

Core  MfJcers'  International  Union,  Newark,  N.  J.,  August  25, 1897. 

Chandelier  Workers'  Union,  No.  6918,  Detroit,  Mich.,  September  3,  1897. 

Henry  Weil,  esq  ,  Sec.  Amer.  Diamond  Verstellers'  Union,  New  York. 

Blacksmiths*  Helpers'  Union,  No.  6931,  New  York  City,  September  3, 1897. 

American  Agents'  Association,  Louisville,  Ky.,  August  80, 1897. 

Central  Saw  Mill  Workers'  Protective  Union,  No.  6724,  Duluth,  Minn.,  September 
4, 1897. 

Cooperative  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  Hamilton.  Ohio,  September  8,  1897. 

Central  Labor  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Carpenters'  Union,  No.  10,  Chicago,  111. 

Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers'  Union,  No.  1,  Chicago,  111. 

Daniel  O'Leary,  esq.,  chief  factory  inspector,  State  of  New  York. 

Henry  White,  esq.,  general  secretary  United  Garment  Workers  of  America. 

Zinc  Workers'  Protective  Association,  No.  6500,  Collinsville,  HI.,  September  11, 
1897. 

Screw  Makers'  Union,  No.  6585,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  September  27, 1897. 

W.  T.  Levy,  esq.,  United  States  inspector  of  immigration,  Galveston,  Tex. 
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Hon.  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  ex-president  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Granite  Cntters'  National  Union. 

Local  Assembly,  No.  2672,  Knights  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  11, 1897. 
Gtoneral  Assembly  Knights  of  Labor,  November,  1897,  indorsing  Senate  bill 
No.  112. 
A  veiy  large  number  of  important  names  of  those  favoring  any  measures  for 
restricting  immigration,  though  not  in  terms  advocating  the  educational  test,  may 
be  added  to  the  above.    A  few  of  these  are: 

Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  1895. 

Boston  Clothing  Cutters  and  Trimmers'  Union,  April,  8, 1895. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders,  Local  No.  16. 

Atlantic  Coast  Seamen's  Union. 

National  Assooiation  of  Hatmakers  of  the  United  States,  New  York,  January  25, 
1895. 

Connecticut  Branch  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Hartford,  October  14, 1896. 

Bricklavers'  International  Union,  Worcester,  Mass.,  January  21, 1897. 

Hon.  Wm.  Buhrwein^  Labor  Commissioner  of  State  of  Ohio. 

Local  Assembly  4907,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  June,  1897. 

Eighty-five  local  unions  of  the  Journeymen  Tailors'  Union  of  America,  1897. 

Farmers'  National  Congress,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  September,  1897. 

George  Hoffman,  esq.,  Examiner  of  Department  of  Charities,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Secretary  Pearce,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

Brockton  Branch  of  Lasters*  Protective  Union,  Brockton,  Mass.     (1,100  members) . 

International  Convention  of  Factory  Inspectors,  Detroit,  September  2, 1897. 

Mrs.  Lucia  T.  Ames,  Factory  Inspector,  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Hon.  Roger  Wolcott,  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

Hon.  Robert  B.  Smith ,  Governor  of  Montana. 

E.  E.  Clarke,  esq,.  Grand  Chief  of  Order  of  Railway  Conductors. 

Illinois  State  Branch  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Bloomington,  111.,  Septem- 
ber, 1897. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jvly  £4, 1S99. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  MR.  THOMAS  FITGHIE, 

Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  the  Port  of  New  York, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Suboommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business, 
held  in  New  York  City,  July  24,  1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding,  Mr.  Thomas 
Fitohie,  sworn  as  a  witness  at  2  p.  m.,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Where  do  you  live?— A.  Brooklyn. 

Q.  Wnat  is  your  business? — A.  Commissioner  of  Immigration  of  the  port  of 
New  York. 

Q.  Instead  of  asking  you  questions  we  will  request  that  you  give  us  a  general 
statement  of  the  working  of  the  immigration  law.— A.  We  are  authorized  oy  law 
to  examine  all  immigrants  that  land  at  the  port  of  New  York,  as  to  their  eligi- 
bility under  the  law  of  189*1'.  That  is  the  latest  law.  Under  our  mode  of  proce- 
dure, our  boarding  officers  go  down  the  bav  with  the  customs  officers  and  meet  the 
vessels.  The  boarding  officers  examine  the  first  and  second  cabin  passengers  to 
ascertain  if  among  the  aliens  therein  there  are  any  undesirable  or  coming  in  vio- 
lation of  law.  If  none,  all  are  discharged  at  the  dock.  The  steerage  passengers 
are  brought  to  the  station  in  barges  and  examined  by  the  registry  clerks,  and 

Suestioned  aa  to  their  standing.  The  usual  questions  asked  are,  how  much  money 
biey  have,  where  they  are  ^oing  to,  and  where  thev  are  from ;  in  fact,  all  the 
questions  asked  on  the  manifest  of  the  ship  that  brings  them  over.  If  they  are 
undesirable  thev  are  made  what  we  term  '*S.  I. "  and  sent  before  the  board  of 
special  inquiry  for  further  examination.  If  tiiere  is  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  an 
inspector  or  registry  clerk  of  their  being  of  that  character  of  people  that  are 
undesirable  they  are  sent  before  the  board  and  are  there  examined.  One  hear- 
ing is  held  without  anyone  being  present,  and  at  the  second  hearing  their  friends, 
if  any,  call  for  them,  have  an  opportunity  to  come  before  the  board  and  make 
such  statements  as  they  desire,  and  if  satisfactory  to  the  board,  and  they  think 
that  the  immigrants  ought  to  be  landed,  they  are  landed.  Their  finding  is  final 
unless  an  appeal  is  taken  to  the  Department  in  Washington. 
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They  are  also  examined  by  a  Marine  Hospital  surgeon  as  to  their  health,  who, 
if  they  are  suffering  from  contagious  or  other  disease,  furnishes  a  statement  to 
that  effect,  which  is  submitted  when  they  come  before  the  board  of  special  inquiry, 
and  they  are  usually  excluded  unless  appeals  are  taken  to  the  Department,  which 
are  submitted  with  my  opinion  to  the  Commissioner-General,  and  through  him  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  If  on  appeal  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
reverses  the  decision  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry,  they  are  admitted;  but  gen- 
erally the  decisions  of  the  board  are  sustained  by  the  Department  The  men  who 
are  appointed  on  the  board  are  specially  designated  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Com- 
missioner-General, from  the  force  of  inspectors  employed  here. 

If  the^  are  barred,  papers  are  then  made  out  and  furnished  to  the  steamship 
compamee,  who,  at  the  next  sailing  of  any  of  their  vessels,  must  take  them  back 
to  the  other  side. 

Sometimes  security  is  offered  for  people  who  are  excluded  as  likely  to  become 
public  charges,  and  occasionally  bonds  are  accepted  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  act  of  1898. 

The  officers  are  instructed  to  be  verv  careful  in  carrsring  out  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  The  manifests  are  supposed,  in  everv  instance,  to  be  sworn  to  by  the 
officers  of  the  steamship  company,  but  notwithstanding  that,  there  are  a  great 
many  people  brought  here  who  have  contagious  diseases,  as  has  been  shown  on  a 
great  many  occasions.  If  the  same  care  were  taken  on  the  other  side  as  is  taken 
here,  a  great  many  of  the  cases  would  never  be  allowed  to  embark. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  of  immigrants  having  contagious  diseases 
returned  to  the  other  side  and  being  returned  back  here?— A.  Tes. 

S.  Can  you  give  an  instance?— A.  One  of  the  last  was  a  woman  who  came  here 
was  certified  to  by  one  of  our  phvsicians  as  having  trachoma,  a  dangerous, 
contagious  disease.  She  was  deported  and  came  back  on  the  next  sailing  of  the 
ship  in  the  second  cabin. 

Q.  She  came  over  first  in  the  steerage?— A.  Yes,  and  she  made  an  affidavit  to 
the  effect  that  a  ticket  was  brought  to  lier,  and  she  was  informed  that  she  could 
return  as  a  cabin  passenger,  and  she  came  on  the  return  of  the  same  ship,  and 
was  detected  again,  I  thmk,  by  the  same  surgeon  at  quarantine,  and  was  de- 
deported.  She  was  ticketed  in  the  second  cabin.  A  surgeon  goes  down  with  the 
customs  officials  and  boards  these  ships  at  quarantine,  and  makes  an  examination 
as  well  as  he  can  between  the  quarantine  and  the  city,  and  he  has  detected  a  great 
many  cases  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  steamship  company  was  a  party  to 
her  returning  the  second  time?— A.  That  we  can  not  say.  We  were  instructed  a 
short  time  ago,  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  law  as  drawn,  that  a  suit  will  not 
lie  against  the  steamdiip  company  for  bringingpeopleof  that  character  over  here. 

Q.  What  steamship  company  was  this?— A.  Tne  French  line. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  law  ought  to  be  more  clearly  drawn  in  that  re- 
8p«fct?— A.  Yes.    Some  2  or  8  years  ago  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Secretary  that 


uu»  bucib  uruor  wwj  uuoifKou  lu&vrwiiruii,  anu  people  cominfir  v^'*  v"   .t        ** 

^,  under  the  later  order,  were  to  be  returned  tr  ^V"^  country  they  came 

from.  Since  that  order  has  been  received  trachoir  --and  f  ayus  have  been  on  the 
increase.  Trachoma  particularly,  to  an  eiuP"**^on8  extent.  I  think  about  oo  cases 
have  came  in  in  1  week.    Of  coun^;  •«<7  are  not  all  confined  to  one  company. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  anvchflT^-^S&s  in  *"®  1*^  **"^*  y°^  would  recommend? — ^A. 
Yes;  the  Jaw  iajnctzaceptible  of  a  great  deal  of  amendment,  or  rather  change,  mak- 
iiLiLg  tfiew  law  that  vml  bear  on  the  whole  subject:  and  it  could  be  made  more 
practical  than  it  is.  I  understand  the  reason  the  Attorney-General  held  that 
cases  would  not  lie  against  the  steamship  companies  was  because  these  people 
were  not  landed.  The  law  ought  to  be  cnanged  to  ''landing  or  attempting  to 
land.**  They  are  not  considered  as  landea  until  they  have  passed  through  the 
Barge  Office,  and  as  they  are  excluded  and  returned  immediately  they  are  not 
really  landed.  That  bears  not  only  on  contagious  diseases  but  upon  contract 
labor.  The  whole  contract-labor  law  ought  to  be  revised  so  as  to  make  severer 
penalties  and  penalties  that  can  be  levied  and  collected.  My  idea  is  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  fine  fixed  for  bringing  in  dangerous  contagious  diseases  or  contract 
labor  sufficiently  large  to  prevent  the  steamship  compjanies  from  bringing  them. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  for  so  many  cases  to  develop  in  the  course  of  a  week  on 
the  voyage.  European  pomts  are  ten  days,  and  yet  our  surgeon  has  repeatedly 
certified  that  if  there  had  been  any  caution  used  by  the  surgeons  of  the  ship  or 
examiners,  the  disease  could  have  been  detected  as  well  there  as  here. 
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Q.  There  is  no  medical  certificate  required  on  the  other  side  before  sailing?— A. 
Section  8  of  the  law  of  1893,  provides,  '*  That  the  surgeon  of  said  vessel  sailing 
therewith  shall  also  sign  each  of  said  lists  or  manifests  before  the  departure  of 
said  vessel,  and  make  oath  or  affirmation  in  like  manner  before  said  consul  or 
consular  agent,  stating  his  professional  experience  and  qualifications  as  a  physi- 
cian and  surgeon,  and  that  he  has  made  a  personal  examination  of  each  of  the 
passengers  named  therein,  and  that  said  list  or  manifest,  according  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  is  full,  correct,  and  true  in  all  particulars  relative  to  the 
mental  and  physical  conditions  of  said  passengers." 

Q.  (by  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Is  the  examination  made  on  board  ship  on  the  other 
side? — A.  As  they  come  on  board,  I  presume.  These  manifests  have  to  be  sworn 
to  by  the  consul  at  each  station.  **  If  no  surgeon  sails  with  any  vessel  bringing 
alien  immigrants  the  mental  and  physical  examinations,  and  the  verifications  of 
the  lists  or  manifests  may  be  made  by  some  competent  surgeon  employed  by  the 
owners  of  the  vessels.'* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  recommend  a  more  rigid  medical  examination?— A.  Or 
some  other  means  to  prevent  the  steamshin  companies  inducing  so  many  of  their 
agents  to  bring  here  the  very  class  of  people  we  do  not  want.  If  a  fine  were  fixed 
against  steamship  companies  for  every  violation  of  the  law  they  would  be  more 
careful.  Of  course  we  have  had  complaints  from  several  of  them  because  of  our 
sending  so  many  back.  Invariably  I  have  said,  if  they  did  not  bring  that  class  of 
people  they  womd  not  have  to  take  them  back.  I  think  we  sent  back  about  10  per 
cent  of  one  load  at  one  time.  I  8upix>se  they  felt  very  sorry,  but  under  the  law 
we  could  not  do  anything  else,  and  we  did  hot  propose  to  do  anything  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  many  departments  or  divisions  have  you  down 
there? — A  About  6  or  7.  There  is  the  contract  labor  bureau,  Marine-Hospital 
Service,  registry  division,  board  of  special  inquiry,  statistical  division,  boarding 
division,  matron's  division,  where  we  have  women  that  take  charge  of  all  the 
women  and  make  an  examination  of  all  cases  where  it  is  necessary,  and  our 
counsel,  who  probably  would  give  you  a  great  deal  of  information  in  regard  to 
the  obstacles  that  he  incurs  in  the  prosecution  of  any  cases  that  go  up.  I  pre- 
sume he  would  give  you  more  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  changing  of  the  law 
than  I  could,  because  that  is  part  of  his  business.  He  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
board.  Mr.  Quinlan  has  charge  of  the  contract  labor  bureau ;  Dr.  Williams  is 
the  Marine-Hospital  surgeon  ;  William  Weihe  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  special 
inquirv ;  Mr.  Holman  is  secretary  of  the  board ;  Mr.  Eichler  is  chief  of  the  statis- 
tical division ;  Mr.  Dobler  is  chief  of  the  boarding  division ;  Mrs.  Stucklen  is  in 
charge  of  the  matron's  division,  and  Dr.  Lorenz  Ulio  is  counsel.  That  covers 
every  division  in  our  department.  Mr.  McSweeney  is  the  assistant  commissioner 
and  executive  officer.  Me  is  bristling  all  over  with  knowledge  of  immigration ; 
probably  no  man  in  the  country  is  better  posted. 

Q.  Do  you  have  frequent  changes  in  your  office?— A  There  have  been  no  changes 
since  I  have  been  here. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here? — A.  Two  years  the  5th  of  next  month. 
^  .^y^^T^  you  assumed  your  duties  did  you  retain  the  old  staflf?— A.  Every 
officer  afx>V(»<iJ&bai^]^  Ib  protected  by  civil  service,  and  there  has  been  no  chan^.  I 
have  recommended  the  Cli?^^^^  of  1  or  2  or  3  since  I  have  been  there  in  the  mter- 
est  of  the  department  onflco^qg^  of  excesses  while  on  public  duty,  drunkenness 
principally ;  and  1  man  for  inte^tvei^bs^g  something  falsely. 

Q.  For  good  reasons?— A.  Yes;  verygtrwrtneasons.  There  were  a  few  changes, 
transferring  from  one  place  to  another,  above  lachorflfft.  nadj^  few  laborers.  Prac- 
ticallythe  same  force  is  there  as  for  the  last  4  years  prior  tolny^fetimA-^,.^.^ 

Q.  Who  preceded  you  in  the  office? — A.  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Senner,  and  priort^J^satoM?*- 
Hon.  John  B.  Weber. 

S.  Have  you  made  any  changes  for  political  reasons? — A.  No. 
.  In  the  terms  preceding  yours,  were  any  changes  made  there,  to  your  knowl- 
edge, prior  to  the  blanket  of  civil  sA-vice  being  thrown  over  them?— A.  There 
were  changes,  I  believe,  under  Dr.  Senner 's  administration ;  but  a  number  of  men 
under  Colonel  Weber  are  there  now,  and  I  expect  they  will  remain  there  so  long  as 
they  discharge  their  duties  properly  and  keep  sober. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  civil-service  laws  as  advantageous  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  your  office?— A.  No,  I  do  not.  In  some  departments  civil  service  does 
well,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  civil-service  examination  that  could  test  a 
man*s  qualifications  for  immigrant  inspector.  His  knowledge  of  the  law  might 
come  in,  but  a  man  in  a  business  of  that  kind  wants  to  be  honest,  and  have  a  good 
deal  of  common  sense,  and  a  desire  to  carryout  the  law.  Ton  can  not  test  a  man*s 
honesty  by  a  civil-service  examination.  We  have  had  some  difficulty  with  men 
who  were  civil-service  men.  We  have  added  some  engineers  and  firemen  since  I 
have  been  here,  on  accoxmt  of  vacancies  by  death ;  but  no  removals.  There  was 
one  man  who  was  there  on  test  and  he  turned  out  to  be  good  for  nothing.    He 
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came  here  on  trial  and  did  not  fill  the  bill  as  we  thought  heonght  to  and  we  asked 
the  Commission  to  send  on  others  in  his  place,  which  they  did,  and  we  have  a 
▼ery  g(X)d  class  of  men  now.  A  short  time  ago  a  watchman's  position  was  estab- 
lished, bat  he  had  to  have  the  qualifications  of  an  oarsman,  and  we  had  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  until  we  finally  discovered  a  man  that  we  thought  would  fill  the  bill 
and  asked  for  his  temi)orary  apiK)intment.  He  was  appointed  for  30  days  and 
before  the  30  days  were  up,  along  came  a  list  of  men  for  watchmen,  and  I  sent  for 
them  all  and  asked  if  they  had  ever  rowed  a  boat,  and  they  were  surprised.  I 
classified  them  as  watchmen  so  as  to  give  more  pay  tlum  a  laborer,  as  it  is  an 
importantposition.  It  is  to  watch  the  telephone  lines  that  run  from  Governors 
Island  to  Ellis  Island,  which  was  destroyed  a  short  time  ago,  and  we  had  the  cables 
laid  again  at  a  very  considerable  expense  to  the  Government,  and  established  a 
watchman  in  a  hut  in  a  certain  place  to  watch  and  keep  vessels  from  anchoring, 
to  keep  them  off.  It  is  all  at  night  time.  No  one  on  the  list  knew  how  to  pull  a 
boat.  Of  course  I  returned  their  applications  with  information  as  to  what  we 
wanted.  Thev  found  2  men  on  the  list  who  had  been  sailors,  and  thought  that 
they  would  fill  the  bill,  and  sent  them  on  here,  and  I  put  them  through  Uie  same 
examination.  One  of  them  said  that  25  or  30  years  ago  he  could  pull  a  boat,  and 
said  he  thought  it  was  to  watch  railroad  crossings.  After  a  long  while  the 
Department  finally  consented  to  have  this  palace  made  permanent  provided  each  of 
the  men  would  sign  a  note  declaring  he  did  not  want  the  place.  We  got  a  man 
finally.  It  takes  a  good  oarsman,  and  he  is  on  duty  all  night.  He  has  very  little 
time  to  occupy  the  hut,  but  it  is  intended  to  shelter  him  from  the  weather.  There 
are  a  great  many  cases  where  practical  exi)erience  is  of  more  service  to  the  depart- 
ment than  civil-serice  examinations.  In  the  clerical  positions  civil-service  is  a 
good  thing,  but  in  the  case  of  immigration  and  contract  labor  inspectors  I  do  not 
uiink  any  examination  will  ensure  that  men  who  may  perhaps  be  able  by  book 
learning  and  linguistic  knowledge  to  pass,  will  have  the  requisite  common  sense 
and  honesty  to  occupy  one  of  the  most  important  positions  under  the  GK>vemment, 
and  have  Hie  i)Ower  to  decide  whether  undesirable  immigrants  may  be  allowed  to 
land  or  not. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  request  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immi- 
mttion  to  take  it  out  of  the  classified  service?— A.  Yes.  I  wrote  mvself  to  the 
President  about  it,  and  I  have  made  the  request  of  the  Commissioner-General,  but 
no  change  was  made. 

Q.  7ou  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  service  to  have  some  of  your 
employees  taken  out  of  the  classified  service? — A.  Tes,  I  think  we  could  improve 
on  It.  Then,  again,  there  are  some  there  that  are  invaluable  on  account  of  their 
long  experience  and  willingness  and  anxiety  to  carry  out  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Clarke.)  If  the  classified  service  did  not  apply  to  these  employees, 
how  could  you  protect  and  keep  there  in  the  office  those  who  were  valuable?-— A. 
By  keeping  them  th«re. 

Q.  Suppose  von  were  a  politician  and  cared  more  about  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  party  than  you  did  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office, 
would  they  be  kept  there?— A.  Tes,  valuable  men  would  be  kept  there. 

Q.  Suppose  your  successor  was  more  of  a  politician  than  you  are?— A.  I  could 
not  tell  wnat  my  successor  would  do. 

Q.  Is  not  there  danger  of  that?— A.  During  the  administration  of  General  Har- 
rison we  had  a  good  force  there,  and  I  guess  a  good  many  were  kept  over.  It  was 
not  under  civil  service  then. 

Q.  Suppose  there  was  an  administration  that  wanted  to  promote  the  partjr 
interest  and  reward  some  party  workera — A.  They  all  do.  My  idea  of  the  busi- 
ness is,  that  where  you  have  good  and  efficient  men  in  any  position  retain  them ; 
and  not  only  in  the  United  States  service,  but  in  all  services. 

Q.  How  can  you  make  sure  Uiey  will  be  retained  unless  protected  by  the  civil- 
eervioe  law?— A.  The  civil-service  law  protects,  in  my  judgment,  men  that  ought 
never  to  be  placed  under  the  blanket  of  the  civil  service,  because  they  have  never 
taken  an  examination.  I  hold  the  Government  is  entitled  to  the  service  of  the 
best  men  it  can  get.  There  are  only  two  conditions  we  are  interested  in,  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  immigrant,  and  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned  there  are 
men  in  our  department  whose  services  are  invaluable  and  there  is  not  power 
enou^  in  any  organization  to  get  me  to  recommend  their  dismissal: 

Q.  But  do  you  not  underst^and  it  has  been  the  common  experience  throughout 
this  country  that  good  men  have  been  displaced  to  make  vacancies  for  party 
workers,  irrespective  of  their  qualifications  for  that  service?— A.  That  is  true  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  in  the  States  and  cities,  and  particularly  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn. 

Q.  1  would  like  an  opinion  as  to  how  these  men  can  be  protected  and  kept  in 
the  service,  whose  services  are  so  valuable  to  the  Government?— A.  By  the  appoint- 
ing power  in  charge  refusing  to  recommend  their  dismissal. 
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Q.  Bat  Bappote  he  does  not  refuse?— A.  Yon  can  not  tell  what  Mr.  Jones  4  or 
5  years  hence  will  do. 

Q.  We  can  tell  what  he  will  have  to  do  if  we  have  the  law.— A.  Even  the  law 
does  not  protect. 

Q.  In  what  respect  does  it  not?— A.  Yonr  observation  all  over  the  coontry  must 
have  ffiven  you  an  impression  that  the  law  has  been  winked  at  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  in  States,  cities,  and  in  counties  where  it  exists. 

Q.  If  you  know  of  any  specific  instance  in  your  department  of  the  public 

service ?— A.  (Interrupting.)  Not  in  my  department;  there  have  been  no 

changes  there.  I  am  speaking  in  a  general  way  of  the  law  being  winked  at  in 
States  and  cities.  In  one  instance  it  operated  very  hard  against  a  very  excellent 
man  in  our  department,  where  they  were  so  anxious  to  get  a  position  as  engineer 
for  a  man  who  was  on  the  eligible  list.  He  was  entirelv  incompetent  and  had  not 
had  the  experience  of  a  man  whom  we  had  temporarily  employed.  Last  winter 
we  asked  for  an  assistant  engineer  during  the  cold  season.  1  recommended  a 
competent  man  of  15  or  18  years*  experience  in  steam  and  electrical  engineering, 
and  I  recommended  him  because  I  knew  he  was  a  first-class  man.  I  induced  him 
to  take  this  place  with  the  expectation  that  he  would  be  continued  after  the  term 
for  which  he  was  called.  During  the  first  80  days  I  received  notification  that  a 
list  of  3  men  had  been  forwarded  and  to  select  one  for  this  man's  place.  I  imme- 
diately sent  for  the  men  and  asked  them  where  they  were  employed  and  what 
experience  they  had  had,  and  took  in  their  general  physical  appearance.  One  had 
never  been  an  engineer  but  had  passed  the  examination;  another  run  a  light 
dynamo  at  Long  Island,  and  did  not  seem  to  me  competent  to  start  an  engioe; 
the  other  run  one  of  the  engines  on  a  dock  where  they  hoist  coal.  I  did  not  want 
to  reject  the  men  because  there  were  places  which  they  could  fill  all  right.  I 
returned  them  with  the  information  that,  in  my  judgment,  none  of  them  could 
fill  the  position.  The  man  we  had  employed  temi)orarily  was  lield  up  2  or  3 
months  without  any  pay.  I  called  in  Washington  on  the  chief  of  the  Appoint- 
ment Division  shortly  afterward  and  explained  the  situation  we  were  in;  vi&t  we 
wanted  this  man  for  4  months,  and  that  I  would  like  to  continue  him  until  the 
end  of  the  term.  He  wanted  to  know  if  the  same  conditions  would  not  arise  next 
fall.  I  told  him  I  could  not  tell  that,  and  after  a  long  time  they  finally  concluded 
to  let  this  man  remain  the  4  months,  and  after  the  4  months  he  was  dropped. 
In  that  particular  case,  where  the  recommendation  came  from  the  head  of  the 
Department,  it  ought  to  be  sufficient.  Afterwards,  when  I  wanted  an  extra  man, 
a  laborer,  I  employed  the  same  man  because  he  was  a  valuable  man,  and  I  have 
him  down  there  now  as  a  laborer  or  as  assistant,  to  assist  the  engineer,  make 
repairs,  etc.,  knowing  he  has  the  qualifications.  Tlus  man  I  never  saw  until  he 
was  appointed,  but  I  nad  heard  from  competent  engineers  as  to  his  caliber. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  evil  is  greater  by  reason  of  their  rocommending  incompe- 
tent men  than  it  would  be  under  the  old  system  of  political  appointments?— A. 
That  I  would  not  want  to  say,  but  I  will  say  that  one  of  the  men  whom  our  chief 
engineer  rejected  as  unfit  for  a  position,  headed  Uie  verv  next  list  that  came  down. 
The  man  that  was  rejected  bythe  practical  man  was  placed  first  on  the  list  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  Washmgton. 

S.  I  understand  your  position  is  that  when  the  appointing  power  is  competent 
honest  he  will  make  oetter  selections  than  the  Civil  Service  Commission  can 
make  for  him?— A.  Tes. 

Q.  When  he  is  not  competent  and  is  strongly  partisan,  is  it  not  better  that  com- 
petent employees  should  be  protected  by  law?— A.  It  is,  providing  they  are  not 
strangers  to  the  place.  For  instance,  a  man  is  sent  here  to  New  York  from  Ohio 
or  Pennsylvania  or  West  Virginia.  He  has  passed  the  civil-service  examination. 
What  does  he  know  about  our  work?  I  always  have  been  a  partisan.  I  am 
protMibly  as  radical  a  partisan  when  national  questions  come  up  as  any  man  liv- 
mg,  but  that  would  not  interfere  with  my  keeping  a  competent  man.  As  I  said, 
there  is  not  influence  enough  in  any  party  to  make  me  displace  a  competent  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Would  not  that  feeling  cause  you  to  appoint  a  man  from 
your  party?- A.  They  would  be  competent  men. 

Q.  But  all  from  one  party?— A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  You  have  had  considerable  experience  and  observation  in 
politics?— A.  I  have. 

Q.  And  in  the  public  service?- A.  More  out  than  in  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  observation  and  experience  that  in  a  great  many  cases  compe- 
tent men  have  been  removed  to  make  place  for  mere  party  workers?— A.  That  I 
have  noticed  in  both  the  State  and  city,  and  my  experience  since  I  have  been  in 
the  Federal  service  is,  as  a  rule,  that  nearly  all  in  the  service  have  been  in  the  cus- 
toms and  post-office.    Men  have  been  there  for  25  years.    There  have  not  been 
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very  many  changes  in  the  national  service  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  until  this 
last  order  came  oat.  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  there  have  been  some 
changes,  but  most  of  the  men  placed  had  been  in  the  service  previously. 

Q.  The  changes  have  been  much  less  frequent  than  before  the  civil-service  law 
was  enacted?— A.  It  has  been  in  force  a  good  while,  but  has  not  been  made 
applicable  to  as  many  positions  until  two  or  three  years  ago.  I  hold  wherever  it 
was  made  applicable  there  should  have  been  an  examination,  because  there  are 
in  the  public  service  hundreds  of  men  who  never  passed  an  examination. 

Q.  I>o  you  mean  to  tell  the  commission  that  you  seriously  recommend  the 
repeal  of  the  civil-service  law,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  Immi^ation  Bureau? — ^A. 
No;  I  say  there  are  clerical  positions  which  the  civil  service  was  intended  to 
cover  that  ought  to  be  protected ;  but  as  to  immigpration  inspectors  I  do  not  see 
why  or  how  an  examination  can  produce  one  man  for  a  position  in  tha  Immigra- 
tion Bureau  better  than  any  other  man  that  the  Ck)mmi3ioner-General  or  the 
Secretary  might  select. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  some  amendment  to  the  law  by  which  there  may  be  a  more 
efficient  examination  of  men  for  these  places  requiring  expert  knowledge  ?— A. 
The  expert  knowledge  that  the  man  requires  is  his  honesty ;  a  dishonest  man  in 
the  Immigration  Bureau  is  a  dangerous  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  do  you  consider  the  most  pressingreform  now 
necessary  in  the  immigration  service,  so  far  as  the  port  or  New  York  is  con- 
cerned?—A.  I  believe  that  the  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  more  clearly  define 
the  powers  of  the  commissioners  at  the  various  ports.  As  it  now  stands,  the 
commissioner  of  inmiigration  is  the  responsible  officer— holding  the  President's 
commission— and  is  held  accountable  for  everything  that  happens  at  his  port. 
He  can,  under  the  present  laws,  control  it  in  a  measure,  but  the  work  would  be 
much  Amplified  if  it  were  legally  defined.  For  instance,  the  evolution  of  the  law 
of  immigration  has  vested  a  number  of  men  who  were  originally  appointed  as 
interpreters,  and  for  that  purpose  oni^,  with  powers  of  admission  and,  if  they  are 
members  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry,  exclusion  of  immigrants  applying  to  be 
landed.  To  those  who  are  excluded  the  avenues  of  appMsal  are  open,  but  the  other 
side  of  the  question— the  admission  of  undesirable  immigrants—is  absolutely 
under  the  control  of  the  inspection  officer  without  any  right  of  appeal  from  his 
decision.  The  law  says  that  the  inspection  officer  *'  shall  hold  for  srpecial  inquiry 
those  who  are  not  clearly  and  beyond  dovbt  entitled  to  admismon.^*  It  thus 
becomes  a  matter  of  conscience  with  the  inspection  officer.  If  there  Is  no  doubt  in 
his  mind,  he  admits  the  party  regardless  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  the  com- 
missioner has  no  definite  right  in  law  to  reverse  this  decision  pending  further 
investigation  or  appeal.  So  also  with  the  boards  of  special  inquiry  chosen  from 
subordinate  officers.  They  are  sometimes  without  very  much  legal  or  judicial 
qualification,  but  they  are  placed  in  the  position  where  they  are,  for  the  time 
being,  judges.  If  their  decision  should  be  ever  so  wrong,  it  is  final  after  the 
immigrant  is  admitted.  I  believe  that,  as  the  commissioner  of  immigration  rep- 
resents the  President  and  the  Secreta]:y  of  the  Treasury  directly,  and  is  the 
responsiUe  party,  he  should  be  given  the  right  to  veto' any  act  of  his  subordinate 
officers,  subject  to  proper  report  and  appeal  to  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immi- 
gration and  the  Treasury  Department.  I  believe  this  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
proper  and  wise  execution  of  the  laws. 

Q.  IB  section  7  of  the  act  of  1893,  in  regard  to  admitting  immigrants  under 
bond,  taken  advantage  of  frequently?— A.  The  bonding  of  immigrants  is  growing 
less  and  less  each  year,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  whole  question  of  bonds  needs  to 
be  carefully  revised. 

Q.  Will  you  state  your  opinion  of  this  matter?— A.  As  I  understand  the  matter, 
the  provision  admittmg  the  taking  of  bonds  was  inserted  as  the  eauity  part  of  tiie 
law,  and  should  be  continued ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  the  taking  of  bonds  is 
not  in  any  measure  accomplishing  the  object  intended.  I  have  examined  the  rec- 
ords and  find  that  a  few  years  ago  large  numbers  of  bonds  were  accepted.  I  also 
find,  on  examination,  that  it  has  been  decided  by  one  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Government,  that,  under  certain  conditions,  even  members  of  the  excluded  classes, 
soch  as  idiots,  diseased  persons,  etc. ,  can  be  admitted  upon  bond,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  law  contemplated  this.  Again,  as  at  present  executed,  the  giving  of  a 
bond  to  the  Government  does  not  constitute  a  hen  on  the  property  of  the  parties 
giving  the  suarantv,  and  I  am  morally  certain  that  there  are  people  who  have 
been  bonded  not  to  become  a  public  cluurge  now  in  public  institutions  at  the  public 
expense.  In  one  case  on  record  in  this  office  a  blind  girl  arrived,  going  to  her 
parents  in  New  York.  The  parents  were  poor  but  apparently  worthy  people,  and 
stated  that  they  had  sent  for  their  child  and  intendea  to  support  her  as  a  member 
of  their  family,    Owing  to  her  condition  it  was  decided  that  the  Ctovenunent 
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should  be  fortified  with  a  bond  before  she  was  landed,  which  action  was  taken. 
About  a  year  after,  it  was  discovered  that  within  a  fortnight  after  her  admission 
she  had  assnmed  a  false  name,  and,  claiming  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  United 
States  for  more  than  a  year  as  her  parent,  secured  admission  to  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  in  the  city  of  New  York.  She  had  then  been  an  inmate  for 
nearly  a  year  and  her  real  identity  was  discovered  only  by  accident  In  this  case 
the  bondsmen  were  sought  out  and  compelled  to  idemnif y  the  city  for  the  amount 
of  her  maintenance  while  in  the  institution.  This  is  the  usual  method  of  evading 
the  bond— taking  the  names  of  persons  who  have  been  in  the  country  more  than 
a  year,  so  that  when  verification  is  sought  here  our  records  will  show  that  the 
parties  are  no  lon^r  immigrants  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  and  the  hospitals, 
asylums,  and  institution  of  New  York  are  full  of  such  people,  although  not  all  of 
them  have  been  admitted  upon  bonds.  I  would  recommend  strongly  that  every 
bond  taken  should  be  made  a  matter  of  record  and  that  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  bond  should  be  that  a  semiannual  or  annual  report  be  made  of  the  case  and 
the  immigrant  produced  here  for  insx>ection.  It  is  due  to  the  department  to  say 
that,  as  I  stated  before,  the  accepting  of  bonds,  except  in  cases  involving  the  sep- 
aration of  families,  has  become  more  and  more  rare. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jtdy  24, 1899. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  lOl.  EDWARD  F.  McSWEEHEY, 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  the  Port  of  New  York. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business,  held 
in  New  York  City  July  24,  1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding,  Mr.  Edward  F. 
McSweeney  appeared  at  2.45  p.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  immigration  as  follows: 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  residence?— A.  New  York  City. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  hold? — ^A.  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
under  Mr.  Fitchie. 

Q.  And  executive  officer?— A.  Yes. 

O.  We  will  ask  you  to  make  a  general  statement  of  the  workings  of  your  office 
and  any  suggestions  you  have  as  to  remedial  laws  or  changes  in  the  existing 
laws. — A.  On  last  Thursday  Mr.  Fitchie  requested  me,  as  executive  officer  and  assist- 
ant, having  been  in  the  Inmiigration  Bureau  since  July  1, 1898,  and  having  a  fair 
knowled^  of  the  subjects,  to  prepare  hurriedly  for  the  commission  a  statement 
of  the  difficulties  that  we  encounter  in  the  practical  enforcement  of  the  law,  and 
such  remedies  as  might  be  sugj^ted  in  that  connection;  and  to  that  end  I  have 
prepared  a  few  points  to  submit  to  you. 

().  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  At  what  time  did  the  supervision  of  inunigration  at 
this  port  pass  to  the  United  States  Government?— A.  Under  Secretary  Windom,  in 
1890. 

Q.  Before  that  time  the  State  of  New  York  had  control  of  it,  did  it  not?— A.  It 
was  under  the  control  of  a  set  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  governor,  with 
the  presidents  of  the  Irish  and  German  societies  acting  ex  officio.  They  controlled 
all  matters  of  immigration  at  Castie  Garden.    Secretary  Windom ,  after  an  in vesti- 

gition  of  certain  complaints  made  to  him,  took  advantage  of  that  provision  of  the 
w  which  gives  the  States  the  right  to  manage  the  immigration  laws,  subject  at 
any  time  to  be  abrogated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  decided  it  should 
be  brought  under  Federal  control,  and  that  was  done  in  1890.  Col.  John  B.  Weber 
was  api)ointed  commissioner  and  in  January,  1892,  the  Ellis  Island  station  was 
occupied. 

Q.  The  Commissioner-General  of  Immi^ation  at  that  time  was  Mr.  Owen?— A. 
He  was  then  Superintendent  of  Immigration.  The  title  was  changed  to  Commis- 
sioner-General of  Immigration  in  1895. 

Q.  Then  the  authority  of  the  State  of  New  York  over  immigration  ceased?— A. 
They  had  some  subsequent  dealings  with  Ward's  Island,  but  all  practical  matters 
of  examination  were  passed  into  tne  hands  of  Secretary  Windom. 

Q.  Please  give  us  a  general  statement  of  the  methods  of  handling  immigration 
at  this  port  under  the  present  laws,  beginning  at  quarantine  here.— A.  It  must  be 
understood,  first,  that  the  law  of  1891 ,  which  was  passed  after  Colonel  Weber  came 
into  power,  practically  represented  the  new  idea  of  Federal  inspection  or  immi- 
gration. However,  the  law  under  which  we  are  now  working  and  the  law  under 
which  the  administrative  features  were  outiined,  is  the  act  of  1893,  which  was  in 
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many  respects  an  administrative  act  and  changed  in  many  particolars  the  methods 
of  executing  the  laws.  The  law  of  1891  did  not  make  many  changes,  except  as  to 
defining  the  excluded  classes  and  the  methods  of  exclusion.  The  law  of  1893 
definitely  placed  the  responsibility  on  the  steamship  companies.  It  changed  the 
methods  of  manifesting  the  emigrants  to  groups  of  30.  It  took  from  the  collectors 
of  customs  the  authority  to  exclude  immigrants,  and  vested  that  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  special  inquiry,  which  Was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  the  then  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  now  the  Commis- 
sioiler-Gtoneral,  and  put  it  in  their  power  to  exclude  or  admit  absolutely,  subject 
only  to  api)eals  through  the  commissioner  at  each  port.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  this  was  a  great  change  in  the  methods  which  pertained  to  immigration, 
because  prior  to  that  time  the  commissioner  had  this  power.  With  the  law  of 
1803  the  number  of  immigrants  excluded  became  very  much  greater.  It  was 
estimated  and  stated  before  a  committee  of  Congress  that  as  a  result  of  that 
law  50,000  persons  were  refused  the  sale  of  a  ticket  within  the  year  after  the  law 
of  1803  was  passed.  Before  an  emigrant  can  get  a  ticket  to  come  to  the  United 
States  he  must  apply  to  the  nearest  agent  of  the  steamship  company,  and  if  that 
agent  sells  an  unfit  emigrant  a  ticket  all  the  expense  of  his  return  comes  on  the 
steamship  company  and  in  some  cases  on  the  agent.  The  emigrant  on  buying 
his  ticket  answers  a  list  of  questions  which  are  identical  with  those  on  the  mani- 
fest list— 19  questions— how  much  money  he  has,  where  he  comes  from,  where  he 
is  going  to,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  When  the  emigrant  finally  gets  his  ticket 
this  list  is  forwarded  to  the  captain  at  the  port  of  embarkation,  and  the  names  are 
made  up  in  the  lists  of  30.  Each  list  of  30  beingpractically  complete,  each  emigrant 
is  provided  with  his  card  for  identification.  These  lists  are  sworn  to  by  the  captain 
ana  attested  by  the  consul.  After  the  emigrant  reaches  quarantine  he  is  examined 
first  under  the  authority  of  the  State  of  New  York  by  Dr.  Doty ;  if  there  is  noquar- 
antinable  disease  he  is  allowed  to  pass  through,  and  comes  to  the  inmiigratlon 
station,  being  removed  from  the  ship  on  barges,  the  law  expressly  stipulating  that 
the  immigrant  is  constructively  on  the  vessel  all  the  time  during  the  pendency  of 
the  examination. 

Q.  Until  passed  on  or  landed  under  the  direction  of  the  Government? — A.  Yes. 

The  law  on  inmiigration  has  been  the  result  of  separate  statutes  which  have 
been  enacted  from  time  to  time.  The  law  has  not  been  uniform,  and  the  courts 
have  found  it  very  perplexing  when  called  upon  to  decide  questions. 

The  first  law  was  rather  to  regulate  immigration  than  to  restrict  it.  That  was 
in  1882,  and  it  is  the  one  which  provided  for  a  head  tax,  which  was  sx>ecially 
intended  as  an  immigration  fund  to  defray  the  expenses  of  regulating  immigra- 
tion under  this  act,  and  for  the  care  and  relief  of  immigrants  who  fell  mto 
distress,  and  for  the  general  expenses  of  carrying  this  act  into  effect.  This  law 
provided  for  the  examination  **into  the  different  conditions  of  passengers  arriv- 
ing at  this  port  "and  authorized  the  exclusion  of,  first:  "Any  convict,  lunatic, 
idiot,  or  any  person  unable  to  take  care  of  himself  or  herself  without  becoming 
a  public  charge."  The  law  then  authorized  such  exclusion  by  simply  enacting 
that  such  person  ** shall  not  be  permitted  to  land."  It  does  not  provide  for  any- 
thing further,  except  for  convicts,  concerning  whom  it  says  that  "all  foreign 
convicts  *  *  *  shall  be  sent  back  to  the  nations  to  which  they  belong  and 
from  whence  they  came."  Courts  have  found  it  difficult  to  enforce  this  law,  as 
has  also  the  executive  office  of  the  Immigration  Bureau,  as  cases  have  arisen 
where  the  convicts  belonging  to  one  nation  have  come  from  the  port  of  another. 
This  law  is  not  repealed,  but  another  law,  that  of  1891,  has  been  added  to  it. 

In  the  interval  between  1882  and  1891  Congress  restricted  immigration  as  to 
contract  laborers.  The  statute  is  known  as  the  contract-labor  law  of  February 
26, 1885.  The  working  of  this  law  has  not  been  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view 
intended  by*  Congress.  The  spirit  of  the  law  was  that  it  should  be  made  unlawful 
to  import  persons  under  contract.  It  provides  for  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000 
to  be  imposed  upon  the  importer.  The  courts  have  strictly  construed  this  law, 
holding  closely  to  its  letter,  and  consequently  not  many  fines  have  been  imposed 
in  the  many  cases  of  flagrant  violation  of  the  law,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
contract  referred  to  bv  the  law  must  be  fully  proved  to  be  such  as,  but  for  the  law 
declaring  it  unlawful,  would  entitle  the  contracting  parties  to  enforce  it.  The 
courts  have  also  held  that,  inasmuch  as  the  act  consists  in  the  '*  Importation  or 
migration  of  anv  alien  into  the  United  States  on  the  contract  made  previous  to  the 
importation,"  the  fine  can  not  be  imposed  except  after  the  alien  has  landed,  so  that 
BQch  landing  would  constitute  the  importation  and  migration. 

Here,  agam,  a  difficulty  arises  in  the  executive  department ;  if  these  contract 
laborers  are  to  be  deported  and  not  allowed  to  land,  no  importation  or  migration 
takes  place  and  the  nne  can  not  be  imposed. 
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A^^ain,  in  order  to  prove  the  contract,  the  testiniony  of  the  alien  is  necessary. 
If  he  is  deported,  the  snit  must  begin  at  once  before  his  deportation  and  his  testi- 
mony taken  4n  the  snit;  for  if  not  taken  then  we  oonld  not  very  well  trace  him 
abroad  in  order  to  get  his  testimony  on  interrogatories  by  commission  later  on. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  alien  is  allowed  to  land,  then  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he 
goes  straight  to  work  for  the  person  importing  him,  whom  he  is  not  likely  to 
betray,  and  the  result  is  that  he  is  no  help  to  the  Gtoyemment  to  prove  the  con- 
tract 

So  far  the  power  to  deport  the  contract  laborer  has  been  supposed  to  exist,'  but 
no  line  of  this  law  justifies  such  a  power  except  the  title  to  the  act,  which  is — "  To 
prohibit  the  importation  and  immigration  of  foreigners  and  aliens  under  contract 
or  agreement  to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia."  This  act  was  amended  February  23, 1887,  but  even  in  this  amend- 
ment no  power  is  given  to  deport  a  contract  laborer,  unless  perhaps  it  is  found  in 
sections  6  and  8.  By  section  6  immigrant  inspectors  are  authorized  to  examine 
passengers  and  if  ''any  person  included  in  the  prohibition  in  this  act ''shall  be 
found  among  them,  such  persons  shall  not  be  permitted  to  land. 

Section  8  provided  that  all  persons '  *  includea  in  the  prohibition  in  this  act "  shall 
be  sent  back  to  the  nations  to  which  they  belong  and  whence  they  came.  Who  are 
the  persons  included  in  the  prohibition?  Again  the  answer  is  to  be  found  only  in 
the  title.  Neither  the  original  act  nor  the  amended  act  says  who  are  the  persons 
included  in  the  act  The  prohibition  of  the  act  is  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  an 
alien  to  import  him,  and  a  fine  is  imposed  on  the  importer  of  such  contract  laborer 
or  alien.  There  is  no  other  prohibition  in  the  act.  The  amendment  of  1891  was 
virtually  a  recapitulation  of  previous  laws.  By  it  the  aliens  are  "excluded  from 
admission'*  if  found  to  belong  to  the  following  classs^  to  wit:  '*A11  idiots,  insane 
persons,  paupers,  or  persons  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  persons  suffering 
from  a  loathsome  or  a  dangerous  conta^ous  disease,  persons  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  a  felony  or  other  infamous  crime  or  misdemeanor  involving  moral  tur- 
pitude, polygamists,  and  also  any  persons  whose  ticket  or  passage  is  paid  for  with 
the  money  of  another ,  or  who  is  assisted  by  others  to  come,  unless  it  is  afl&rmativeiy 
and  satisfactorily  shown  in  special  inquiry  that  such  person  does  not  belong  to  one 
of  the  foregoing  excluded  classes,  or  to  the  class  of  contract  laborers  excluded  by 
the  act  of  February  26, 1885."  The  law  is  p^mptory  as  to  these  classes.  These 
questions  have  arisen:  Who  is  an  idiot?  Who  is  an  insane  person?  Is  there  a 
middle  distinction  between  the  two?  Where  should  the  line  be  drawn?  Cases 
have  arisen  of  a  child,  a  member  of  a  family,  coming  here,  brought  by  its  parents. 
Such  a  child,  whether  an  idiot  or  an  insane  person,  must  be  *  'excluded  from  admis- 
sion," the  law  being  peremptory.  No  power  is  given  to  the  commissioner  to  take 
into  consideration  that  the  parents  are  coming  here  to  establish  a  home  with  their 
children,  among  Whom  is  this  unfortanato  creature.  The  parents  and  the  rest  of 
the  family  are  qualified  for  admission.  What  is  the  commissioner's  duty,  since 
he  can  not  fathom  the  dictates  of  humanity?  Is  it  to  allow  the  parents  and  the 
o^er  children  to  land  and  to  send  back  the  idiot  or  insane  chila,  or  to  send  the 
family  back? 

The  same  considerations  are  to  be  had  for  such  persons  as  may  be  f otmd  suffer- 
ing from  a  loathsome  or  a  dangerous  contagious  disease,  inasmuch  as  many 
cases  have  occurred  where  children  suffering  from  a  loathsome  contagious  disease 
had  to  be  sent  back  while  their  parents  had  a  right  to  land.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment by  circular  of  October,  1897,  made  a  regulation  that  in  case  a  minor  child  is 
suffering  from  a  loathsome  contagious  disease  and  comes  here  accompanied  by 
its  parents  *'  one  parent  should  be  returned."  This  rule  was  made  for  hmnane 
considerations. 

I  recall  a  case  where,  acting  upon  such  a  rule,  a  child  suffering  from  a  loath- 
some contagious  disease  was  ordered  deported,  and  the  mother,  although  qualified 
to  land,  was  ordered  returned  with  the  child.  The  mother  sued  out  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  claiming  that  she  was  entitled  to  land,  and  the  judge  before  whom 
the  habeas  corpus  came  stated  that  the  Government  had  no  power  to  make  such 
a  regulation;  tnat  if  the  parents  did  not  have  sufficient  humane  regard  for  their 
afflicted  children  to  go  back  voluntarily  with  them,  the  law  was  not  supposed  to 
be  more  humane  than  the  parents. 

Public  opinion  does  not  tend  to  sustain  the  present  law  as  applied  to  individual 
cases.  Strong  appeals  for  relaxation  of  the  present  law  can  be  and  are  made  on 
the  ground  of  sympathy  and  humanity  in  every  case  of  insanity,  loathsome  or 
chronic  contagious  disease,  idiocy,  or  the  young  physically  so  crippled  that  they 
are  sure  to  be  always  dependent  on  someone  for  support.  In  case  of  insanity, 
idiocy,  and  loathsome  and  dangerous  contagious  diseases  the  law  is  peremptory, 
but  even  in  these  cases  deportation  is  often  effected  with  difficulty.    Where  the 
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fareaikiiiff  of  family  ties  ifi  concerned  the  contention  of  '*  likely  to  become  public 
charges^'  often  ffdls  to  hold,  and  miserable  degenerates,  crippled  children,  and 
the  ^ysically  nnfit  to  live  are  released  sooner  or  later  to  become  burdens  upon 
the  community.  The  giving  of  bonds,  even  strictly  as  it  is  regulated  at  present, 
is  inefficient. 

The  next  class  to  be  considered  is  that  of  persons  who  have  been  '*  convicted  of 
a  felony,  or  ot^er  Infamous  crime  or  misdemeanor  involving  moral  turpitude." 
Elzperience  has  taught  us  that  other  undesirable  persons  could  be  included  in  that 
class.  I  recall  an  instance  of  a  man  charged  with  murder  fn  the  first  degree,  who 
was  a  fugitive  from  justice,  and  who  was  confronted  at  the  Barge  Office  witii  the 
witnesses  to  the  murder.  The  Gk>vemment  of  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged 
was  notified  of  the  case,  but  did  not  isake  any  action.  Why  should  not  such  a 
person,  whose  nation  does  not  care  to  recall  him  back  for  punishment,  but  are  ^lad 
to  be  rid  of  him  by  his  self-imposed  exile,  be  excluded  from  admission?  Tet  if  he 
comes  with  sufficient  money,  so  that  it  would  be  against  the  consciences  of  the 
inspectors  to  declare  him  to  be  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  they  can  do 
nouiing  but  admit  him.  We  had  another  case,  of  a  person  charged  with  fraud, 
embezzlement,  with  a  felony.  His  extradition  was  demanded  and  the  United  States 
Commissioner  decided  that  there  were  ^ood  grounds  for  believing  that  the  charge 
made  against  him  was  true ;  but  a  techmcal  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  felony 
was  committed  in  the  ooxmtry  which  asked  for  his  extradition,  or  in  another 
country  which  did  not  ask  it,  and  because  of  the  doubt  the  Secretary  of  State 
withheld  tb»  warrant  for  his  extradition.  Why  should  such  a  man,  declared  by 
one  of  our  tribunals  likely  to  become  a  convict,  be  admitted? 

The  next  class  is  that  of  polygamists.  Several  cases  have  occurred  of  runaway 
love  affairs,  say,  between  a  married  man  and  woman.  The  fact  is  known  and 
admitted  1^  the  parties  on  examination.  They  are  not  polygamists,  because  thev 
do  not  profess  polygamy,  nor  have  they  married  each  other, l)ecause  one  or  both 
of  them  is  already  married.  But  why  is  not  his  case  of  greater  turpitude  than  that 
of  a  man  who  openly  professes  polygamy  according  to  his  convictions? 

Again,  we  have  had  cases  of  women  not  the  wives  of  persons  with  whom  they 
came  in  company.  Are  they  to  be  admitted,  and  polygamists  not,  or  should  they 
not  be  included  in  this  class? 

Again,  a  girl  runs  away  with  a  man,  or,  vice  versa,  a  young  boy  under  age  runs 
away  with  a  woman  who  may  have  enticed  him.  A  recent  case  was  that  of  a 
prostitute  coming  here  with  a  boy  of  18  years.  The  parents  from  the  other  side 
cabled  of  the  occurrence  and  asked  protection.  Of  course  no  protection,  as  such, 
ought  to  be  given  in  such  a  case;  but  why  should  not  the  Immigration  Bureau 
have  power  to  exclude  such  persons  from  admission? 

The  next  cUun  refexred  to  by  this  law  is  that  of  persons  who  come  here  assisted 
wtth  the  money  of  others.  The  law  makes  this  assistance  a  cause  for  exclusion, 
unkte  the  alien  proves  affirmatively  that  he  does  not  belong  to  one  of  the  excluded 
classes  already  enumerated,  or  does  not  belong  to  the  clasis  of  contract  laborers. 
A  careful  revision  of  the  contract-labor  law  should  be  made  in  the  light  of  the 
enerienoe  had  since  the  first  law  was  enacted. 

To  exclude  aliens  coming  here  under  contract  to  perform  labor  is  a  matter  of 
easy  conception,  but  it  is  verv  difficult  to  put  into  execution,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
prove  contracts  made  abroaa.  It  can  only  be  proven  in  three  wavs:  First,  by 
parties  present  to  the  contract,  and  inasmuch  as  the  contract  must  be- made  out- 
side of  the  United  States,  necessarily,  in  most  cases,  the  witnesses  are  outside  of 
the  United  States  and  the  difficulty  is  to  bring  them  in  to  prove  the  contract; 
aecond,  by  the  confession  of  the  alien  asking  for  admission;  he  knows  that  by 
confessing  it  his  punishment  is  deportation,  and  the  threat  of  deportation  makes 
it  difficult  to  get  out  of  him  the  fact  that  the  contract  exists;  third,  by  the  partv 
importing  the  alien,  who  by  law  is  threatened  with  a  fine,  so  he  certainly  wiu 
not  prove  the  contract. 

E^xperience  has  shown  us  that  very  few  convictions  have  been  had.  Deportations 
bare  oeen  very  many.  Certainly  the  number  of  deportations  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  convictions  for  the  fines  imposed;  but  no  criticism  can  be 
made  of  such  glaring  discrepancy.  The  fact  is  that  those  who  decide  for  the 
deportation  of  the  aliens  are  executive  officers  who  value  the  evidence  before 
them  differently  from  the  way  a  judge  would,  and  are  not  fettered  by  any  restric- 
tions as  to  the  legal  import  of  testimony,  and  are  guided  solely  by  their  consciences 
and  impressions  which  arise  during  the  examination,  and  in  this  way  reach  l^eir 
conclusions.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  fine  is  to  be  imposed,  regular  plead- 
ings before  a  judge  are  brought  and  the  judge  has  first  to  decide  whether  from 
the  aUegationB  in  the  pleading  a  contract  can  be  spelled  out,  and  being  by  law 
compelled  to  stand  on  legal  rules  obviously  weighs  these  allegations  by  a  legal 
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criterion.  Invariably  the  judges  have  decided  on  demurrer  to  the  pleadings 
without  leaving  the  question  to  the  jury. 

The  law  shomd  not  be  such  that  strict  proof  of  a  contract  should  be  reciuired. 
An  inducement  to  come  here  to  perform  labor,  an  allurement  of  aliens  to  come 
and  perform  labor,  should  be  sufficient  to  make  anv  importer  of  such  aliens  liable 
for  the  fine.  What  amounts  to  inducements  or  allurement  the  jury  might  find 
out  after  due  instruction  from  the  judge. 

Another  class  of  laborers  is  ^so  taken  into  consideration  as  not  desirable  under 
any  circumstances.  Many  aliens  come  here  during  the  laboring  season  and  go 
back  during  the  winter  to  their  homes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  millions  of  dollars  go 
out  of  the  country  to  enrich  other  countries  in  this  way.  In  other  words,  millions 
of  dollarsare  made  to  circulate  outside  of  the  United  States,  which  ought  to  remain 
for  circulation  in  this  country.  How  to  prevent  the  landing  of  such  birds  of 
passage  may  be  venr  difficult,  out  the  board  of  roeciid  inquiry  ought  to  be  given 
discretion  to  exclude  this  class  of  aliens  when  known  to  be  such,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances show  them  to  be  birds  of  passage.  That  they  are  undesirable  there  is 
no  question.  They  do  not  make  good  citizens,  because  they  are  not  even  resi- 
dents. They  earn  money  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  it,  and  spend  their 
savings  abroad.  They  work  for  less  wages,  thus  impairing  the  local  wage  scales. 
They  come  here  for  half  the  season  and  then  disappear  and  others  replace  them, 
and  they  necessarily  take  the  place  of  laborers  in  the  United  States. 

The  alien  contract  labor  laws  were  passed  at  the  demand  of  labor  organizations, 
and  they  should  be  fully  informed  of  the  difficulties  attending  their  enforcement, 
BO  that  they  will  not  expect  impossibilities  from  the  immigration  officials.  If  the 
courts  construe  the  laws  so  as  to  thwart  the  intention  and  spirit  of  the  men  who 
urged  their  passage,  I  think  it  wise  to  show  them  wherein  the  law  has  failed  to 
reach  the  evils  aimed  at  and  assist  them  to  supply  the  defect  by  remedial  legislation. 

The  spirit  of  the  present  immigration  laws,  as  well  as  the  theory  uiK>n  which 
they  are  most  all  founded,  is  sound;  the  only  difficulty  being  in  omitnng  to  clearly 
and  accurately  define  remedies  for  the  evils  existing  in  undesirable  immigration. 

The  courts  are  honest  and  conscientious  in  their  enforcement  of  the  laws,  but 
are  fettered  by  the  faulty  construction  of  the  statutes.  I  believe  the  immigration 
officials  are  faithful  and  fearless  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  These  facts 
being  found  to  exist,  it  ought  to  be  easjr  to  supply  such  remedies  as  will  make  the 
protection  sought  for  almost  complete  if  not  entirely  so. 

Give  the  commissioners  of  immigration  at  the  various  ports  plenary  powers  to 
act  according  to  their  discretion  in  all  cases  where  it  is  found  difficult  to  enact  a 
precise  remedy  by  law,  subject  to  appeal  and  review  by  the  Department. 

Make  false  swearing  a  misdemeanor  and  prescribe  a  punishment,  not  too  severe 
(so  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  convict) ,  but  so  elastic  as  to  fit  the  crime. 

While  the  terms  *'  pauper  "  and  **  public  charge  "  are  sufficiently  broad  to  reach 
most  all  xmdesirable  immigrants,  there  is  yet  a  class  whom  it  does  not  reach. 
There  is  a  class  of  immoral  persons,  not  convicted  as  such,  but  in  the  eyes  of  any 
unbiased  person  they  would  oe  considered  unfit  for  j^ood  citizenship.  Thev  usually 
come  with  a  good  supply  of  money  in  their  possession,  and  the  likelihood  of  their 
actually  falling  into  distress  and  becoming  a  public  charge  is  too  remote  often- 
times for  a  verdict  of  exclusion  to  sit  lightly  upon  the  consciences  of  the  inspect- 
ors acting  on  boards  of  special  inquiry.  Criminal  persons,  not  convicted  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  eidsting  laws,  generally  come  well  supplied  with  money,  ana 
there  is  no  way  to  reach  them  except  under  the  class  of  persons  likely  to  become 
a  public  char^.  Surely  the  law  does  not  intend  to  consider  a  person  who  has 
been  convictea  of  a  felony  or  other  crime  involving  moral  turpitude  as  any  more 
undesirable  for  citizenship  in  this  country  than  one  who,  though  equally  guilty, 
has  escaped  from  the  scene  of  his  crime  and  comes  here  a  fugitive  from  justice. 
I  hold  that  all  such  cases  should  be  left  to  the  wise  discretion  of  competent  per- 
sons sitting  as  a  board  of  special  inquiry,  subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration,  and  with  the  usual  right  of  appeal  lying  to  the  Depart- 
ment at  Washington.  These  would  constitute  sufficient  safeguards  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  immigrant  as  well  as  the  country. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  plan  of  trying  to  reach  every  little  evil  in  immigration  by 
a  precise  enactment,  for  this  would  oftentimes  so  bind  the  executive  officials  as  to 
compel  them  to  be  unnecessarily  severe  in  aJl  cases,  whereas  their  acts  should  in 
each  particular  case  before  them  be  tempered  with  justice  and  mercy,  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  require.  This  difficulty  could  be  effectually  obviated  in  many 
cases  by  making  the  board  of  special  inquiry  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a 
juxy,  guided  by  instructions  and  regulations. 

My  experience  has  tauj^ht  me  that  where  an  unbiased  body  of  sworn  officials, 
after  a  careful  examination,  believe  an  immigrant  should  be  rejected,  he  is  gen- 
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erally  a  bad  immigrant  and  would  not  make  a  desirable  citizen.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  seen  cases  where  an  immigrant  would  fall  within  the  letter  ot  the 
law  and  still  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspectors  be  a  desirable  immigrant.  For 
instance,  if  an  alien,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  should  not  be  manifested 
according  to  law,  the  punishment  under  the  present  law  does  not  fall  upon  the 
steamship  company,  wnere  it  rightfully  belongs,  but  falls  upon  the  immigrant. 
The  fine  must  be  paid,  or  what  occurs?  Not  a  punishment  of  the  steamship  com- 
pany, but  the  immigrant  must  be  deported  as  any  other  excluded  person;  this,  too, 
m  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  immigrant  so  improperly  manifested  must  first  be 
adjudged  qualified  to  land  before  the  fine  can  be  assessed. 

The  status  of  an  alien  who  has  acquired  a  residence  here  and  returns  to  his 
native  land  should  be  clearly  determined  in  some  manner,  so  that  we  will  know 
in  what  light  to  consider  him  when  he  returns  to  the  United  States. 

Finally,  I  believe  the  time  has  arrived  when  all  the  laws  touching  immigration 
should  be  carefully  revised  and  an  entirelv  new  law  enacted,  embodying  all  that 
has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  beneficial  in  the  old  laws  and  such  new  enact- 
ments as  wisdom  shau  dictate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  are  you  advised  here  at  your  office  of  the  sailing 
of  criminals  from  the  other  side?— A.  We  are  not  advised  at  all,  unless  occasion- 
ally the  governments  from  which  they  are  fleeing  advise  the  State  Department, 
and  the  State  Department  sends  the  Department  notice. 

Q.  In  case  of  escaping  criminals  from  Great  Britain,  have  the  Scotland  Yard 
detectives  anything  to  do  with  the  Bureau  of  Immigranon?— A.  Very  frequently 
the^y  send  word  direct  to  the  police  department  in  New  York,  and  they  notify  us. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  closeness  vnth  which  you  keep  count  of  the 
immigrants  that  come  here?— A.  It  is  absolute. 

Q.  JN  o  possibility  of  a  small  percentage  passing  without  being  accounted  f  or?— 
A.  They  do  pass  occasionally,  but  we  always  know  it  With  all  the  precautions 
we  take  an  immigrant  sometimes  escapes,  and  we  notify  the  company ;  and  in  a 
majority  of  cases  the  immigrants  are  returned,  or  it  is  proven  that  the  escape  has 
been  of  such  a  character  that  no  one  has  been  to  blame.  But  as  to  any  wholesale 
escapes,  that  would  be  utterly  out  of  the  question.  I  think  there  is  a  chance  for 
the  entry  people  coming  in  here,  over  whom  we  have  no  jurisdiction.  They 
come  as  sailors  to  the  United  States  with  sailing  ships,  and  even  witii  trans- 
atlantic vessels.  There  is  some  leak  there,  but  we  have  no  control  over  that, 
although  our  afctomey  has  been  looking  the  matter  up  and  we  have  gone  into  it 
with  the  foreign  governments.  As  to  the  statement  that  there  is  an  incorrect 
count  of  immigprants  coming  to  New  York,  it  is  utterly  preposterous. 

Q.  What  jurisdiction,  if  any,  have  you  over  the  first  and  second  class  passen- 
gera  on  these  steamers?— A.  As  to  aliens,  equal  jurisdiction  with  the  steerage 
passengers. 

Q.  Does  the  head  money  attach  to  the  aliens?— A.  Every  person  who  comes  in 
the  first  or  second  cabin,  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  pays  a  head  tax. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  discovered  any  discrepancy  between  the  names  carried  on  the 
manifest  and  the  actual  count  of  the  immigrants  on  board?  Do  you  find  more  or 
less  at  any  time?— A.  We  find  less  sometimes,  and  occasionally  more.   « 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that?— A.  There  are  80  names  on  each  mani- 
fest These  30  names  have  been  sent  in  from  the  general  office  to  the  ship,  are 
made  up  on  the  ship,  and  at  the  last  moment  before  the  ship  ^oes  out  are  signed 
by  the  master  and  certified  to  by  the  consul,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  of  the  000 
or  700  or  1,000  people  that  come  over  in  the  ship  a  man  or  woman,  or  a  number, 
may  back  out  at  the  last  moment.  The  consul  always  certifies  that  a  certain  num- 
ber are  booked.  If  the  consul  knows  that  such  a  partv  is  not  on  the  ship's  mani- 
fest, he  will  say  **No.  17  omitted;  not  on  board."  Or  it  is  quite  possible  they 
might  not  be  on  board  and  he  not  know  it,  as  they  might  walk  off  at  the  last 
moment.  So  the  steward  or  purser  would  draw  a  line  through  that  name.  But 
we  get  so  very  few  in  that  way  that  when  the  line  is  drawn  through,  Ckmimis- 
sioner  Fitchie  collects  the  fine  just  the  same  and  makes  them  go  through  the  regu- 
lar legal  process  of  having  the  fine  remitted  through  the  Department  at  Washing- 
ton. On  the  other  hand,  parties  run  on  board  at  the  last  moment.  You  will  find 
hundreds  of  people  on  board  5  minutes  before  the  ship  leaves.  If  they  should 
come  over  they  might  be  perfectly  proper  immigrants,  but  if  we  were  unable  to 
find  thee:  on  the  manifest  they  would  have  to  pay  a  fine  of  $10  each,  and  they 
would  have  to  go  back  unless  the  fines  were  paid.  That  is  according  to  section  4 
of  the  act  of  1803. 

Q.  Do  you  receive  these  manifests  at  quarantine?— A.  They  are  received  by  our 
offlioer  from  the  purser  at  quarantine 
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Q.  Whatproce08iflg(methronghtOTerifytheinai]ifestB?~A.  Every  immigrant 
is  examined. 

Q.  How  manv  inspectors  have  sron  in  the  examination?— A.  Seven  to  ton  reg- 
istry clerks  in  tne  direct  examination  of  the  gronps  of  80. 

Q.  Suppose  yon  have  500  immigrants?— A.  We  have  7  or  8  lines  working,  each 
line  oon&ining  80,  Thirty  woald  be  coming  through  at  one  time.  Mr.  Fitehie 
has  examined  in  his  time  over  4.000  in  a  day  during  the  past  spring. 

Q.  So  the  verification  of  these  manifests,  to  your  mind,  is  sure  almost?— A.  I 
think  I  can  stato  so  positively. 

Q.  What  reliability  can  be  placed  on  statistics  that  you  annually  put  forth  from 
this  iK>rt  through  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration?— A.  Prior  to  the  beginning 
of  thefiscai  year  1899  I  think  very  little  reliability  could  be  placed  on  their  value. 

Q.  Wherein  lay  the  faults  of  the  old  figures?— A.  They  dia  not  give  what  they 
purported  to  give. 

Q.  Did  your  bureau  follow  out  pretty  much  the  system  of  the  New  York  com- 
missioners?—A.  Constant  changes  were  being  made  in  statistical  methods,  but  the 
changes  were  in  the  way  of  correcting  manifest  errors  rather  than  middng  a 
complete  change  in  the  system. 

Q.  Where  were  the  manifest  errors  in  bringing  these  statistics  out?— A.  I  think 
the  failures  in  the  old  way  were  caused  by  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  peoples  com- 
ing to  the  country.  There  was  no  intentional  falsifying  of  statistics.  As  we  have 
gone  on  we  have  come  to  know  more  of  the  peoples,  more  of  whence  they  come,  and 
what  their  characteristics  are. 

Q.  In  accounting  for  immigrante  by  nationalities  how  accurate  are  your  fig- 
ures?—A.  They  are  only  true  in  regard  to  political  divisions  from  which  the 
immigrante  come. 

Q.  Nativity?— A.  No.    Their  race  is  not  true. 

Q.  Are  a  good  many  of  the  manifesto  merely  fropi  the  ports  independent  of  the 
nationality?— A.  I  think  not.  They  are  manifested  from  the  political  divisions 
from  which  they  come.  That  would  be  no  criterion  as  to  their  race  or  industrial 
possibilities  here. 

Q.  So  that  in  the  reporte  furnished  by  the  Government  every  year  the  designa- 
tion or  the  nationality  is  no  real  criterion  at  all  of  the  immigrant  himself?— A. 
Very  little.  The  present  Commissioner-General,  Mr.  Powderly ,  has  gotten  together 
a  new  system  of  stetistics  which  I  think  will  meet  any  objection  which  might  be 
urged  against  our  past  stetistics. 

Q.  Does  the  same  fault  apply  to  the  reiK>rto  of  the  occupations  of  the  immi- 
grante?-A.  The  occupations  of  the  immigrante  are  absolutely  of  no  value  even 
now. 

O.  In  what  way?— A.  The  average  immi^ant  from  Europe  coming  here  has 
followed  in  Europe  that  occuixation  given  him.  He  was  merelv  a  land  workman, 
not  a  farmer.  Usually  the^  are  laborers  on  farms,  and  when  they  come  here  they 
are  ready  to  go  into  anything  that  offers.  Thev  are  ready  to  go  into  mining  or 
anything  that  comes  their  way,  and  the  probabilities  are  nine-tenths  follow  a 
different  occupation  from  that  they  followed  in  the  old  country.  Of  course,  if  a 
man  is  a  carpenter  he  perhaps  remains  a  carpenter,  but  if  he  is  an  unskilled 
laborer  he  becomes  that  which  chance  gives  him  here. 

Q.  Have  vou  a  classification  of  skilled  labor?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  cover  nearly  all  trades?—  A.  I  think  our  present  classification  is 
fairly  comprehensive. 

O.  So  that,  taking  the  old  stetistics,  this  commission  or  anybody  that  intended 
to  find  in  general  immigration  the  skilled  or  unskilled,  or  the  nationalities  of 
European  immigrante,  would  be  at  an  entire  loss  if  they  took  the  official  tables  as 
furnished  by  the  Gk>vemment?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  Can  any  reliance  be  placed  on  the  destination  as  given  by 
the  immigrant  and  his  friend,  and  as  shown  by  your  statistics?- A.  Only  partially. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  incidente  where  you  have  been  misled  in  that  way?— A. 
Of  all  the  immurante  that  land  at  New  York  it  is  estimated  that  45  per  cent  stop 
temporarily  in  New  York  to  get  their  bearings.  We  confine  our  statistical  divi- 
sions to  the  State.  Between  the  years  1880  and  1890,  in  round  numbers,  five  and 
a  half  to  six  millions  of  immigrante  were  landed  at  the  port  of  New  York.  On 
the  basid  of  45  per  cent  coming  to  New  York,  there  would  have  been  a*-  least,  say, 
2,000,000  giving  their  destination  as  New  York.  The  census  of  1890  '  .owed  the 
population  of  rTew  York  had  increased  during  that  period  less  than  a  million* 
J90me  900,000. 

Q.  In  your  Government  reports  you  stato  a  great  manv  Hussians  have  been 
received  in  this  country.  Is  that  true? — A.  No,  very  few  have  ever  come  to  this 
country. 
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Q.  How  many  did  yoa  roDort  last  year?— A.  I  should  say  that  of  aboat  40.000 
reported  as  coming  from  the  political  division  of  Russia  last  year,  as  an  estimate 
probably  200  might  be  Russians. 

Q.  Are  there  many  yariations  of  that  kind,  Germany  and  France,  for  instance?— 
A.  Not  in  Germany  and  France;  but  there  are  from  the  political  divisions  of 
Austria-Hungary  and  Russia.  Austria-Hungary  now  comprises  a  tremendous 
factor  in  our  immigration,  yet  we  can  hardly  say  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an 
Austrian.  In  our  new  statistics  he  would  be  classed  as  a  German.  The  immi- 
grants coming  from  Austria-Hungary  are  Slovaks,  Slavonians,  and  Croatians,  etc. 

Q.  Are  there  many  Hungarians?— A.  If  Magyars  are  meant,  very  few.  Many 
come  from  Hungary,  but'  they  are  not  Magyars. 

Q.  What  are  they? — A.  Poles,  Slovaks,  Oroatians,  Dalmatians— all  those  i>eople 
that  comprise  the  Hungarian  Kingdom. 

(j.  Do  you  think  that  the  statistics  of  the  Russian  Jews  are  correct? — A.  We 
have  no  statistics  as  to  the  Russian  Jews.  They  were  not  classed  as  to  races 
previous  to  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Q.  Instead  of  the  general  statement  made  as  to  the  Huns  having  displaced  the 
American  and  Irish  miners  in  Pennsylvania,  you  would  substitute  the  Slovaks, 
Ldthuanians,  Polaks,  and  Croations?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  in  their  own  homes  the  Slovaks  are  nearly  all  miners?— A.  They 
do  some  mining  there. 

(}.  The  general  term  Hun,  you  take  it,  is  not  a  proper  title  to  give  to  that  class 
of  immi^ants?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  the  Magyar  race,  who  are 
the  real  Hungarians. 

Q.  How  do  you  classiN^  Polish  and  Russian  Jews?— A.  That  is  one  of  the  things 
in  which  the  falsity  of  the  old  ^tem  was  manifest.  Woen  Poland  was  divided 
between  Austria,  Russia,  and  Germany  each  part  became  part  of  the  political 
entity  to  which  it  was  given.  The  Poles  not  having  given  up  their  national  char- 
acteristics, the  Russian  Pole  is  practically  as  much  a  Pole  now  as  before  the 
division  of  Poland;  whether  he  comes  from  Russia  or  Austria  he  is  of  the  same 
race.  The  Pole  that  comes  from  Germany  may  be  better  educated  on  account  of 
the  compulsory  laws,  but  he  is  a  Pole  and  would  be  of  the  same  industrial 
possibilities. 

ij.  Do  not  a  good  many  Jews  come  in  from  the  interior  of  Turkey  ?— A.  A  good 
many  have  come  from  that  political  division. 

Q.  In  your  eastern  Asiatic  immigration  what  nation  predominates? — A.  The 
Syrian,  Armenian,  and  Greek  predominate. 

Q.  What  are  their  callings  or  prof  essions  ? — A.  Usually  merchants  and  laborers. 
The  Armenians  have  srone  into  Massachusetts  particularly,  having  colonized  certain 
sections.  You  will  also  find  a  good  many  Greeks  in  the  textile  business  in  Lowell 
and  Lawrence.  You  will  find  them  also  to  a  certain  extent  in  New  Bedford  and 
Fall  River,  etc.  We  get  a  great  number  of  people  at  our  port  who  are  going  to 
Lowell  and  Lawrence  and  have  acquaintances  tnere.  The  Armenians  have  also 
a  large  colony  inWorcester.  The  washbum-Moen  Company  started  a  factory  in 
Illinois  somewhere,  and  a  great  many  of  that  people  are  out  there.  The  Syrians, 
on  the  other  hand— if  they  have  gone  into  producing  pursuits,  I  have  not  known  of 
it— are  mostly  peddlers.  They  have  certain  distxibuting  affenciee  all  over  the 
country.  They  are  peddlers  and  go  around  the  country  under  the  control,  as  I 
understand  it.  of  certain  people  interested  in  notions. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  in  the  case  of  Armenians  and  Greeks  there  is 
something  of  the  old  padrone  system? — A.  Yes.  We  are  morally  sure  it  exists. 
When  the  immigrants  of  that  class  come  all  provided  with  American  gold  and 
having  about  an  equal  amount  of  money,  there  must  be  something  more  than 
cnanoe  accountable  for  it. 

Q.  Have  you  formulated  any  amendments  to  the  present  immigration  laws  or 
the  alien  contract  labor  law?— A.  I  had  the  honor  of  bein^  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission appointed  by  Secretary  Carlisle.  That  commission  recommended  some 
:^9  changes  in  the  present  law  covering  immigration,  which  were  reported  in  a 
printed  book.  They  are  all  administrative  except  one  or  two,  and  such  as  the 
commissioner  at  the  port  of  New  York  would  find  to  his  benefit  every  day  in  the 
year.  I  have  taken  uie  liberty  of  putting  these  down  in  the  form  of  laws,,  with 
the  assistance  of  Dr.  Ullo,  in  a  memorandum  I  will  submit  later.  It  points  out 
many  defects  in  the  law,  which  everybody  is  agreed  should  be  changed. 

Q.  Practically  you  have  had  no  amendments  to  the  law  since  1893?— A.  The 
onlv  amendments  made  were  those  changing  the  title  of  the  Commissioner-Gen- 
eral of  Immigration,  making  the  decision  of  the  commissioner  at  the  ports  final* 
and  increasing  the  head  tax  from  50  cents  to  a  dollar.  That  was  put  in  the  law  as 
a  rider  on  some  of  the  emergency  bills  in  1894. 
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Q.  Do  the  drcnlars  from  the  Treasury,  issned  as  inBtmctions,  modify  these 
laws  in  any  way,  or  are  they  more  in  the  natnre  of  amplifications  of  ttie  law? — A. 
I  should  say  so. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  opinion  to  give  as  to  doubling  the  head  tax? — A.  I  should 
think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thmg. 

Q.  What  are  your  reasons?— A.  So  that  at  no  time  the  immigration  service 
would  be  liable  to  be  crippled  for  funds  as  it  was  in  1892.  Since  the  fire  at  Ellis 
Island  they  have  taken  away  from  us  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which 
our  fund  will  have  to  i)ay,  and  if  it  should  happen  that  immigration  should  be 
reduced  we  would  be  bankrupt  as  we  were  in  1892. 

Q.  In  rebuilding  Ellis  Island  is  there  not  an  appropriation  by  Congress? — A. 
There  is  some  provision  for  reimbursement  from  the  immigration  fund. 

Q.  Do  you  tnink  the  guaranty  of  one  year  on  the  part  of  the  steamship  com- 
panies is  sufficient  to  cover  the  immigrants  who  lapse  into  the  undesirable 
classes? — A.  No ;  I  believe  that  it  should  be  extended  to  ac  least  2  years. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  meet  a  good  deal  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
steamship  companies?— A.  I  do  not  tmnk  so. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  them  express  a  willingness  to  make  it  2  years?— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  anv  expression  of  willingness  to  extend  it?— A.  No ;  but  I 
have  no  idea  the  responsible  steamship  companies  would  oppose  such  an  enact- 
ment. 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  head  tax  is  paid  by  the  steamship  com- 
panies?— A.  Yes. 

That  is  added  to  the  cost  of  the  ticket  from  the  other  side?— A.  I  presume  so. 
(Bv  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Where  is  your  office?- A.  The  Barge  Office  in  New  York. 
Wny  is  it  called  the  Barge  Office?— A.  I  do  not  know.  When  the  building 
was  built  it  was  intended  to  receive  all  the  cabin  passengers.  It  was  built  some 
time  about  1878  or  1879.  The  idea  was  that  all  the  cabin  passengers  would  not 
land  on  the  docks  as  they  do  now,  but  would  be  brought  to  the  Barge  Office  and 
there  landed  and  their  basgage  examined. 

Q.  Where  is  this  building  located?— A.  At  the  end  of  Whitehall  street,  on 
Battery  Park. 

Q.  Do  the  trans- Atlantic  liners  land  there?— A.  No.  They  land  from  Cortlandt 
street,  to  about  Twenty-tiurd  or  Twenty-fifth  street,  and  in  Hoboken. 

Q.  How  are  the  inmiigrants  taken  from  these  steamers  to  what  you  call  the 
Barge  Office?— A.  By  barge. 

Q.  Is  that  probably  why  it  Is  called  the  Baree  Office?— A.  Perhaps  so. 

Q.  How  is  that  building  arranged  inside  for  tne  inspection  of  these  immig^rants? — 
A.  We  have  had  to  take  the  rooms  as  they  were  constructed  originally,  and  make 
the  best  of  them,  but  we  have  arranged  them  as  nearly  to  a  reproduction  of  the 
arran^ment  at  Ellis  Island  as  we  could.  We  have  a  large  central  inclosure  for 
the  chief  re^str^  clerk;  have  on  each  side  four  aisles  capable  of  holding  80  immi- 
grants passing  in  review  before  the  registrv  clerk,  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  line. 
We  have  in  addition  to  that  the  balance  of  that  main  floor  subdivided  by  iron 
railings,  so  the  groups  of  80  in  the  aisle,  waiting  for  examination,  can  be  placed 
in  there  and  arranged  according  to  their  groups. 

Q.  Are  these  registry  clerks  c&lled  in  more  than  one  language? — Yes;  they  have 

S.  What  languages  do  they  speak?— A.  Almost  all  speak  German,  Italian,  and 
dish,  and  we  have  others  who  speak  the  Slavonic  languages  and  dialects;  and  we 
have  another  clerk  who  speaks  the  oriental  languages.  We  have  had  three  until 
lately. 

Q.  Does  the  re&^istry  clerk  converse  with  every  immigrant?— A.  Tee. 

Q.  What  does  he  hand  to  the  registry  clerk  when  he  approaches?— A.  He  hands 
him  generallv  his  inspection  card,  his  doctor's  card,  a  card  he  receives  on  the 
other  side,  which  is  supposed  to  be  punched  every  da^  by  an  officer  of  the  ship. 
It  also  contains  the  immigrant's  name,  the  ship  on  which  he  came,  in  some  cases 
his  country,  his  age,  his  group,  and  list  number. 

Q.  Does  the  reg^istry  clerk  examine  them  and  compare  them  with  the  ship's 
manifest  so  as  to  see  whether  they  agree  or  not?— A.  The  manifest  is  before  tne 
registry  clerk,  and  that  is  the  basis  on  which  he  examines  each  applicant.  He 
marks  any  discrei)ancy,  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  at  any  time  that  he  is  the  immi- 
grant on  the  sheet  he  marks  him  for  special  inquiry. 

Q.  After  these  immigrants  have  passed  these  registry  clerks  what  official  do  they 
next  come  in  contact  with?— A.  That  would  depend  on  the  class  they  came  in.  If 
they  are  going  to  a  Western  point  they  are  immediately  passed  down  to  where  the 
railroad  companies  have  their  offices,  and  are  ticketed  and  sent  forUi  under  the 
protection  of  the  railroad  company  and  auspices  of  the  Government.    If  they  are 
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held  for  f nrther  inqniry,  snch  as  a  wife  coming  to  her  hnsband  and  it  is  desired 
the  husband  shoold  come  for  her,  or  girls  coming  to  relatives,  or  for  any  reason 
their  story  needs  verification,  they  are  held  in  the  New  York  detention  x)en  in  the 
bnilding,  and  the  information  office  afterwards  verifies  the  statements  of  the  apply- 
ing friends  with  the  statements  of  the  immigrants,  and  if  everything  coincides 
and  the  snhseqnent  examination  verifies  that  of  the  registry  clerk  the  immigrant 
is  admitted.  If  there  is  any  discrepancy  he  is  held  for  special  inqairy.  If  the 
clerk  does  not  deem  him  beyond  doubt  entitled  to  land,  he  goes  to  the  '*S.  I." 
detention  room  where  he  comes  in  due  course  before  the  board  of  special  inquiry. 

Q.  Is  there  anv  medical  inspection  in  that  building?~A.  The  medical  examina- 
tion is  the  first  that  is  held. 

Q.  Held  in  that  building?— A.  On  the  same  floor.  All  those  who  are  considered 
suspicious  by  the  doctors  as  the  line  passes  in  review  before  them  are  placed  to 
one  side  and  taken  to  the  doctors'  apartments,  where  they  are  esi>ecially  examined, 
and  if  ailing  a  certificate  of  rejection  is  made. 

Q.  Are  there  many  instances  of  immigrants  being  tampered  with  by'anv  class 
of  persona  hanging  about  the  Barge  Office?— A.  There  has  always  been  a  class  of 
persons,  whose  representatives  have  been  hanging  outside  to  get  immigrants  under 
their  control,  but  of  late  years  that  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  minute 
any  extortion  or  wrong  doing  is  known  the  commissioner  immediately  prosecutes, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  people  in  the  States  prison  for  such  offenses  now. 

O.  You  think  that  protection  is  more  efficient  under  the  United  States  adminis- 
tration than  under  the  State  administration?— A.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  and 
xmqualifiedly  so.  The  best  testimony  to  that  fact  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
every  missionary  organization  connected  with  the  institution. 

Q.  Will  you  not  explain  briefly  what  missionary  associations  are  represented 
there  and  what  attention  they  give  to  the  immigrants?— A.  There  are  altogether 
upward  of  15missionaries  there.  A  number  of  well-known  and  res^nsible  societies 
that  immediately  come  to  my  mind.  The  united  Hebrew  societies,  representing 
all  the  Hebrew  organizations  of  New  York,  have  a  representative  at  the  Barge 
Office  for  the  special  care  and  protection  of  Jewish  immigrants.  This  society  has 
an  agent  and  assistant  at  the  Baxge  Office.  The  poor  of  its  faith  that  come  in  are 
visited  and  receive  assistance  if  necessary.  Those  that  are  detained  are  visited  by 
this  agent,  and  if  they  need  money  to  tele^ptiph,  or  clothes,  or  any  material  assist- 
ance it  is  given  them,  and  in  that  way  this  society  is  helpful  in  aaministering  the 
laws,  and  has  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  immigration  laws.  And  I  think  the 
next  largest  is  the  society  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  for  the  protection  of  Irish 
girls.  All  Irish  girls  that  come  to  this  port  can  be  sure  that  tney  will  be  met  at 
the  immigration  station,  and  after  they  are  examined  and  adjudged  fit  to  land  they 

go  to  the  mission,  where  they  receive  a  pleasant  home,  and  the  moral  resix>nsi- 
ility  for  their  being  placed  in  safe  hands  is  assumed  by  that  institution. 

Q.  Is  that  near  the  Barge  Office?— A.  Right  across  the  street.  We  have  the  Ger- 
man society  and  the  Irish  society.  The  Irish  society  was  formed  as  a  branch  of  the 
Irish  immigrant  board,  and  is  ready  at  all  times  to  assist  detained  Irish  of  anv 
taith.  The  Women's  Home  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  have  an  excel- 
lent place  at  No.  9  State  street,  where  the  immigrants  of  that  faith  are  received  and 
kindly  and  courteously  cared  for.  These  societies  that  I  have  mentioned  are  all 
supported  by  outside  contributions,  and  their  assistance  given  to  the  immigrant 
without  cost.  The  New  York  Bible  Society,  under  Mr.  Jackson,  has  been  in 
immigration  service  for  something  like  25  years.  He  gives  Bibles  and  tracts  to 
those  who  desire  them.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  under  Bishop  Potter, 
has  a  representative,  and  a  number  of  others  that  at  the  present  moment  I  could 
not  mention.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  the  societies  I  have  enumerated  are  great 
aids  to  the  executive  office  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  many  ways  besides 
their  legitimate  functions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  an  Italian  society?— A.  One  called  the  St. 
Raphael  Society,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  a  short  time  under  its  present  man- 
agement. It  came  in  about  3  or  4  months  after  Mr.  Fitchie  came  into  office.  It 
had  formerly  been  there,  but  had  gone  out.  Personally  I  do  not  know  of  any  hurt 
it  has  done;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  good  it  has  done  either. 

Q.  These  societies  exercise  more  religious  functions  than  anything  else?— A. 
They  have  no  religious  functions;  it  is  pure  charity. 

O.  Do  they  make  provision  with  money  and  otherwise  for  the  comfort  and 
assistance  of  the  immigrants?— A.  Some  of  them  do. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  They  look  after  lonely  women  and  protect  girls?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Before  the  immigrants  pass  out  of  the  building,  and  while 
detained,  is  there  any  provision  for  feeding  them?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  wboae  co0t?«-A.  At  the  cost  of  the  steamship  companies. 
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Q.  What  is  the  cost  ?— A.  Fifty  cents  a  day.  Under  the  new  contract,  which 
went  into  effect  the  1st  day  of  July,  1899,  it  is  35  cents  a  day. 

Q.  What  kind  of  food  and  in  what  quantities  ?— A.  As  mnch  as  they  can  eat. 
In  the  morning  coffee,  bread,  etc.  They  can  eat  all  they  want ;  we  have  never 
received  a  complaint.  They  eat  3  times  a  day ;  at  noon  they  receive  a  meal  of 
soup,  meat,  bread,  and  potatoes ;  at  night,  coffee,  bread,  and  prunes. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Smyth.)  This  is  furnished  by  the  immigration  dei>artment ?— A. 
Under  their  supervision,  but  not  by  them ;  there  is  a  contractor ;  it  is  given  under 
competitive  bids. 

Q.  Is  it  open  to  inspection  ?~  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  Kind  of  meat,  and  how  is  it  cooked  ?— A.  All  sorts,  Iamb,  beef,  boiled 
beef.    I  can  supply  the  commission  with  the  menu  which  Mr.  Fitchie  has. 

Q.  Is  it  in  the  power  of  the  commissioner  to  supervise  the  character  of  this 
supply  of  food?— A.  Entirely  so. 

So  that  it  must  be  satisfactory  to  him  ?— A.  Yes. 
He  makes  out  the  menu?— A.  Yes. 

(By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  any  arrangement  by  the  consular  agents  here 
of  European  nations,  or  their  ministers  in  Washington,  in  respect  to  the  super- 
vision over  their  immigrants  that  come  here  ?— A.  There  aro  by  two  Governments, 
the  Italian  and  the  Austro- Hungarian. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  Italian  Government  had  any  supervision  ?— A.  Since  June, 
1894. 

Q.  What  ^ivileges  have  they  had,  and  who  granted  them?— A.  The  then  am- 
bassador to  Rome,  the  Hon.  Wayne  MacVeigh,  forwarded  a  copy  of  an  Italian 
paper  which  went  with  soiue  elaboration  into  the  wrongs  done  the  Italians  in 
the  United  States ;  which  said  that  nowhere  in  the  world  were  the  coloniea 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  eo  rich  and  so  powerful  as  they  were  in  America ; 
that  the  Italians  in  America  were  Italian  colonists,  and  subject  to  their  Italian 
Government.  The  article  went  on  to  say  that  those  Italians  that  went  into  the 
United  States  with  the  intention  of  remaining  and  becoming  citizens  wero  loved 
and  respected  here.  It  was  not  ezi)ected  that  such  a  feeling  could  be  entertained 
for  those  who  only  came  to  the  United  States  with  the  intention  of  acquiring 
riches  and  returning  to  Italy.  It  went  on  to  sav  that  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  had  interested  himself  in  this  problem  and  would  iuunediately  bring  it  to 
a  successful  conclusion.  Shortly  f^f ter,  Baron  Fava  visited  Dr.  Senner  at  Ellis 
Island,  and  negotiations  were  entered  into  between  Secretary  Carlisle  and  Baron 
Fava  whereby  Baron  Fava  was  to  have  the  right  to  appoint  an  agent  of  the  Italian 
Government  to  be  stationed  at  the  immigration  office  at  the  port  of  New  York, 
for  the  pun)08e  of  protecting  the  Italian  immigrants  against  the  evils  of  the 
padrone  and,  if  necessary,  when  he  fell  into  the  clutches  of  the  padrone,  to 
rescue  him.  After  a  great  deal  of  correspondence,  which  is  on  record,  it  was 
finally  agreed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  such  an  office  could  be  estab- 
lished at  the  immigration  station  for  the  purpose  stated,  it  being  distinctly  agreed 
that  this  establishment  was  an  experimental  one.  The  office  was  established,  with 
a  gentleman  named  Professor  Oldrini  in  charge.  That  office  went  into  existence 
in  July  or  August  of  1894.  There  was  considerable  space  on  the  floor  of  Ellis 
Island  at  the  time,  and  a  space  very  much  removed  from  our  immigration  pro- 
cesses, a  large  room  100  feet  removed  from  the  last  inspector,  was  set  apart  so 
that  the  immigrants  could  go  through  and  get  into  this  floor,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  in  this  office  the  immigrants  would  be  advised  that  it  was  not  necessary  for 
them  to  go  to  the  padrone  to  secure  employment;  that  they  could  secure  employ- 
ment themselves;  and  it  was  thought  that  this  Italian  office  would  simply  break 
up  the  padrone,  because  after  it  was  established  no  padrone  would  ever  come  there. 
Ail  the  immigrants  coming  into  ^  ew  York  were  sent  to  them,  and  they  made  their 
examination,  and  examined  all  their  passports,  etc.  Shortly  after  that  there  was  a 
colony  of  Italians,  which  was  a  part  of  the  colonization  scheme  of  the  late  Austin 
Corbin,  started  in  Sunnyside,  Ark.,  and  Professor  Oldriui  resigned  and  went  to 
this  colony,  and  a  representative  of  the  San  Raphael  mission  resigned  and  went 
also.  In  his  stead  was  appointed  Dr.  Egisto  Rossi.  Dr.  Rossi  had  written  a  book 
on  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  United  States.  He  is  a  very  learned  and 
accomplished  gentleman.  Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  bureau  the  con- 
tention was  made  by  Professor  Oldrini  that  the  Italians  who  were  going  to  the 
railroad  points  were  not  allowed  to  go  into  this  bureau,  and  the  matter  was 
referred  to  Washington,  and  the  authorities  decided  that  as  those  who  were 
going  to  the  railroad  points  were  presumably  going  to  points  which  they  had 
themselves  selected,  and  were  in  no  danger  of  getting  into  the  clutches  of  the  New 
York  padrone,  there  was  no  need  of  their  being  directed  to  the  bureau,  and  so  they 
were  not  given  that  privilege.  The  matter  nas  gone  on  until  now  we  have  an 
Italian  bureau,  which  I  do  not  believe  is  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
immigration  service. 
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8.  Has  it  been  maintained  there  aince  its  first  establishment  ?— A.  Yes. 
.  And AoBtria  also  has  the  same?— A.  The  Anstria-Hnngarian  Government 
has  qnite  a  different  institution.  The  Anstria-Hongarian  consul  at  New  York, 
then  Baron  Stockinger,  and  Baron  Hengelmnller,  tiie  Austrian  ambassador  at 
Washington,  or^nized  the  Austria-Hungarian  society  here  in  Kew  York,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  furnish  the  protection  of  home  to  the  Austrians  of  aJl  classes, 
Austria  baying  made  a  subrention  of  some  special  amount  of  money  which  is 
given  for  a  protection  and  home  for  Austrians  of  all  classes  in  this  country.  The 
subvention  from  the  Government  provides  that  a  certain  number  of  days  lodging — 
it  runs  up  to  several  thousand— is  provided  each  year  free,  on  application,  to  the 
needy  people  who  apply.  They  have  in  connection  with  it  a  free  labor  bureau, 
which  IS  paid  for  out  of  the  subvention.  Austria-Hungarians  can  go  to  this  place 
and  find  a  home.  There  is  an  agent  of  the  Austria-Hungarian  office  at  the  Barge 
Office,  and  occasionally  a  representative  of  the  consul  comes  down  and  looks 
around  to  see  if  there  is  anytmng  he  can  do  for  his  countrymen ;  but  he  has  no 
office  there  and  his  visits  are  only  semioccasional. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  idea  that  there  could  be,  through  admitting  these  foreign  rep- 
resentatives, opportunities  to  cover  up  a  great  deal  of  assisted  immigration  and 
found  a  padrone  system ;  do  you  not  think  it  is  dangerous? — A.  Yes,  absolutely. 

Q.  Absolutely  dangerous?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  particular  statement  to  make  about  the  workings  of  it,  so  far 
as  you  have  seen  it  ?— A.  I  desire  to  preface  any  statement  I  might  make  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Italian  bureau  with  the  statement  that  I  consider  Dr.  Rossi,  who 
represents  the  Italian  Government  at  the  Barge  Office,  as  a  thoroughly  honest  and 
careful  and  conscientious  gentleman.  He  is  performing  a  difficult  task  in  the  best 
way  that  he  can,  and  whatever  I  say— and  saying  this  I  simply  embody  the  opin- 
ions and  feelings  of  my  chief— is  with  no  mabce  toward  him,  because  he  has 
done  nothing  personally  to  cause  us  to  lose  our  great  regard  for  him,  but  we  find 
that  while  the  Italian  Government  continues  the  quasi  official  supervision  over 
its  immigrants  there,  the  United  States  Government's  inspection  must  be  neces- 
sarily ofbet  to  some  degree ;  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  bureau  there  in  a 
measure  tends  to  encourage  the  undesirable  Italians  to  come  here,  because  they 
feel  that  they  might  be  protected  when  coming  here.  We  further  believe  that 
the  objects  for  which  the  Italian  bureau  was  created  have  not  been  in  any  meas- 
ure achieved ;  that  the  padrone  svstem  has  not  been  broken  up,  and  that  cnminals 
from  Italy  have  not  been  stoppea  from  coming  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr;  Smyth.)  Do  you  still  think  there  is  to  some  extent  assisted  inmii- 
gration  to  this  country?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  From  more  than  one  country?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  say  what  countnes  you  think  that  immigration  comes  from? — 
A.  I  think  from  many  countries,  but  think  it  generally  comes  here  from  England 
by  way  of  Canada. 

Q.  Not  so  much  from  the  continental  or  Mediterranean  sections? — A.  No ;  the 
OommiflBioner  of  Immigration  at  the  port  of  New  York  has  established  the  line 
so  that  the  steamship  comjMmies  now  do  not  dare  to  bring  them. 

Q.  Can  yon  suggest  any  way  to  check  that  immigration  coming  by  way  of 
Canada?- A.  It  is  a  pretty  difficult  problem. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhab.)  Is  that  the  English  system  of  sending  out  farmers, 
mechamcs,  servant  girls,  and  even  schoolboys  to  Canada?— A.  That  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent system.  Coxmng  into  Portland  and  Quebec  there  is  always  a  number  of  ships 
of  these  boys,  picked  up  andsentto  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  out  to 
farm.  I  have  seen  a  shipload  of  these  boys  myself  whose  only  fault  was  that  they 
were  bom  poor,  and  if  Canada  wishes  to  encourage  it  and  the  boys  are  willing  to 
grow  np  with  the  country,  there  should  be  no  objection  here.  I  refer  to  that 
claas  of  real  paupers  sent  here  to  get  rid  of  them.  It  is  that  kind  of  people  we  are 
getting  here  as  assisted  immigrants. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C^labke.)  By  whom  are  they  assisted  generally?— A.  As  a  member 
of  a  special  commission  I  went  to  England  in  1896,  and  I  found  out  that  t^e 
wholesale  giving  of  assistance  to  criminals  and  paupers  and  sending  them  to 
America  was  supposed  to  be,  and  I  believe  really  has  been,  broken  up.  There 
always  has  been  an  effort  to  move  the  pauper  on,  from  outside  of  London  into 
the  heart  of  London,  and  from  London  to  somewhere  else.  Finally  he  gets  to 
Liverpool,  and  his  passage  is  paid  to  Quebec,  and  finally  to  New  York.  The 
United  Helxrew  Charities  of  New  York,  while  Mr.  Roseneau  was  manager,  had 
a  large  number  of  such  cases  of  their  own  people  that  they  had  to  take  care  of 
after  being  shipped  from  the  other  side,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  almost  daily  hap- 
pening for  them  to  send  to  us  persons  who  had  come  into  the  country  by  way  of 
Canada,  and  who  could  not  have  been  landed  at  any  port  in  the  United  States. 
These  things  axe  well  known  by  everybody  in  the  ofi 
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Q.  Have  von  any  reason  to  believe  that  ^vemments,  either  national  or  munici- 
pal, aflslBt  mese  immigrants  through  chanties? — A.  I  tiiink  that  has  been  broken 
up.  It  has  not  existed  to  any  considerable  degree  since  Colonel  Weber's  trip  to 
Europe. 

Q.  (^  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Do  not  the  British  authorities  usually  deny  that  there 
is  any  of  that  assisted  Immigration  now? — A.  Officially,  I  believe  that  is  true;  but 
in  Liverpool  I  was  told  by  officers  of  the  Cunard  and  White  Star  lines  that  it 
was  a  common  boast,  with  reference  to  the  inefficiency  of  our  immigration  laws 
of  the  United  States,  that  they  were  valueless,  and  that  immigrants  who  would 
not  try  to  get  in  at  New  York  could  find  their  way  in  by  the  back  door. 

(The  subcommission  adjourned  until  10  a.  m.,  July  25, 1899,  at  which  time  the 
examination  of  Mr.  McSweene^  was  resumed.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  the  present  status  of  the  padrone;  is  he  still  in 
existence?— A.  I  think  the  x)adrone  still  exists  in  this  country.  They  have,  as  the 
result  of  the  growth  of  Italian  immigration,  changed  their  character,  but  if  by 
the  padrone  we  understand  that  Italians  are  still  controlled  after  they  come  here, 
are  sent  to  work  under  contractors,  that  the  commissariat  is  regulated  by  the  man 
who  sends  them  there,  that  their  wages  are  controlled  by  these  men,  that  their 
wages  are  sent  back  to  Italy  by  these  same  bankers  or  padrones— if  this  is  what  is 
considered  the  padrone  system,  it  still  exists.  The  system  which  was  represented 
to  have  obtained  years  i«o,  whereby  these  bankers  or  padrones  induced  the  immi- 
grants to  come  here,  I  do  not  think  exists  any  longer,  because  there  is  no  need  of 
it.  The  immigrants  now  come  here  of  their  own  accord.  When  they  come  to 
this  counlxy,  or  before  thev  come,  they  know  that  if  they  will  go  to  a  certain 
banker,  that  that  banker  is  from  their  particular  province,  and  that  they  will  find 
emplovment  and  all  those  things  through  him;  and  so  he  does  not  now  need  to 
send  them  over  money.  They  come  and  report  to  him  and  stay  with  him.  Some 
few  of  them  break  off  and  become  American  citizens,  but  the  rest  remain  under 
Ml  control  or  return  to  Italy  when  they  have  satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  amount 
of  money  they  have  acquired. 

Q.  We  have  all  through  the  South  colonies  of —we  call  them '  *  dagos  "  down  there, 
or  peddlers— who  live  together  and  seem  to  be  under  the  leadership  of  one  man, 
ana  they  travel  all  over  the  country  for  60  miles  around.  Are  they  Italians?— A.  I 
think  they  are  Orientals. 

Q.  A  different  race,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  same  system? — ^A.  It  is  the  same 
system,  only  on  a  different  basis.  We  have  been  unable  to  get  very  definite  infor- 
niation  as  to  the  methods  of  bringing  the  Orientals  to  this  country  on  account  of 
our  inability  to  know  their  language,  to  converse  with  them.  As  I  said,  it  is  very 
suspicious  that  laree  numbers  of  this  class  arrive  here  with  a  stated  amount  of 
American  gold,  and  I  think  it  is  established  beyond  doubt  that  these  people  are 
controlled  oy  a  centralized  body  of  notion  peddlers,  with  general  headquarters 
here  in  New  York,  and  with  branches  all  over  the  United  States,  and  that  these 
people  are  representatives  of  some  branch  of  this  padrone  traffic. 

Q.  Tou  think,  then,  coming  back  to  the  Italian  padrone,  that  they  still  bring  in 
immigrants  in  violation  of  law?— A.  I  do  not  think  they  do  to  any  considerable 
extent. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  Italian  immigrant  wants  to  be  released?— A.  My  personal 
impression  is  that  the  Italian  immigrant  would  prefer  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  padrone. 

Q.  He  looks  to  him  as  a  sort  of  protection? — ^A.  He  looks  to  him  for  protection. 
The  Italian  immigrant,  as  far  as  my  experience  eoes,  would  rather  deposit  his 
money  with  an  Italian  banker  who  has  no  standing  outside  of  his  little  com- 
munity than  to  deposit  it  in  the  regular  national  or  State  bank. 

Q.  fie  knows  about  one  and  does  not  know  about  the  other? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  dislike  or  distrust. 

Q.  What  other  races  are  held  in  industrial  bondage  besides  these  Italians  and 
Orientals?— A.  There  has  been  a  species  of  selling  labor  going  on  in  New  York  for 
a  long  while,  but  I  believe  under  Dr.  Senner  and  Ck)mmi8sioner  Fitchie  that  has 
been  oroken  up— the  system  of  getting  girls  from  the  Austrian-Hungarian  empire 
and,  not  exactlv  selling  them  into  bondage,  but  getting  them  into  families  and 
keeping  them  there  for  years  at  just  mere  nonunalwages.  I  believe  that  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Barge  Office  have  succeeded  to  a 
great  extent  in  breaking  that  up. 

Q.  Are  these  girls  brought  here  for  immoral  purposes?— A.  They  have  not  been 
brought  here  for  immoral  purposes,  but  the  gradation  to  immoral  life  is  very  easy, 
and  it  has  been  stated  that  a  large  number  of  these  girls  are  leading  that  sort  of 
life  in  New  York.    This  was  stated  by  the  police. 

Q.  Does  the  Italian  bureau  or  the  »ui  Raphael  Society  give  any  material  assist. 
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anoe  to  these  immifiiTants?— A.  I  never  knew  of  them  giving  any  material  assistance 
to  immigrants  in  aistress. 

(j.  Do  yon  think  the  Italian  Government  encourages  immigration?^ A.  Com- 
mifisioner-Gtoneral  Stump  went  to  Europe  in  1895,  and  when  he  returned  he  said 
in  his  report  that  one  traveling  through  Italy  could  teU  those  provinces  from 
which  immigrants  were  coming  to  the  United  States  by  reason  of  the  thrif  tv  and 
home-like  and  well  kept  appearance  of  the  little  houses;  that  this  thriftv  condition 
was  due  to  the  money  of  the  emigrant  who  had  emigrated  to  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Stump  further  said  that  a  large  amount  of  the  taxes  and  other  burdens  were 
borne  by  reason  of  this  money  coming  to  them;  that  in  parts  of  Italy  from  which 
emigrants  were  coming  to  the  United  States  there  was  a  marked  difference  in  the 
chaiiicter  of  the  farms  and  homesteads. 

Q.  The  money  of  the  immigrant  was  sent  back  and  used  in  building  up  Italy?— 
A.  I  was  told  on  last  Friday  by  a  gentleman  who  is  engaged  in  the  railroad  busi- 
ness here  in  New  York,  that  on  the  evening  before  sailing  days  almost  all  the 
bankers  and  dealers  in  Italian  money  are  kept  busy  until  11, 12,  and  1  o'clock  at 
night. 

Q.  How  did  the  Italian  bureau  here  act  during  the  late  war  with  Spain?~A.  I 
remember  a  circular  that  was  given  to  Commissioner  Fitchie  by  Dr,  Rossi,  in 
which  the  cabinet  officers  or  ministers  in  Italy  had  sent  out  a  notification  that 
owing  to  the  number  of  immigrants  that  were  being  returned  from  the  United 
States  to  Italy  as  coming  in  contravention  of  the  local  laws  of  immigration,  and 
because  of  the  great  suspension  in  industry  and  labor  due  to  the  tear  with  Spain, 
the  prefects  of  the  kingdom  were  instructed  to  discourage  emigration  to  the 
United  States,  and  were  asked  to  curtail  the  giving  of  passports  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent. 

Q.  When  was  this  warning  of  Dr.  Rossi's  sent?— A.  I  think  it  was  dated  on  the 
31st  of  April,  four  days  before  war  was  declared. 

Q.  Did  lie  furnish  the  commissioner  with  a  copy  of  these  circulars  of  the  Italian 
Gk)vemment?— A.  I  think  so,  in  May.    It  is  only  a  memory. 

Q.  Did  that  have  any  effect  in  curtailing  the  emi&^ation  from  Italy  during  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1898? — A.  Immigration  was  rather  low  during  that  vear. 

Q.  EspeciaUy  from  Italy?— A.  Not  particularly.  The  Italian  immigration  rather 
ke^t  up. 

Q.  After  the  war  was  over,  did  the  Italian  Government  take  any  steps  to 
encourage  emigration  to  the  United  States?— A.  In  October  or  November  of  last  * 
year  Commissioner-General  Powderly  forwarded  a  letter,  or  copies  of  a  letter, 
received  from  the  embassy  at  Rome,  wherein  he  reported  on  the  subject  of 
assisted  emigration,  and  stated  that  in  October  the  Government  had  reduced  the 
railway  fare  to  the  seaboard  for  all  emigrants  50  per  cent.  I  think  the  name  of 
the  official  is  Lewis  M.  Iddings,  who  is  connected  with  the  American  embassy  at 
Rome. 

Q.  Does  the  Italian  bureau  here  have  any  right  to  infiuence  the  admission  of 
immigrants  who  have  been  detained?— A«  Absolutely  none. 


Q.  Have  they  ever  tried  to  exercise  such  ri|fht?^A.  Yes. 


Can  you  give  some  information  on  that?  When,  and  what  was  done?  Was 
thm  anyproteet  made?— A.  When  we  were  at  Ellis  Island,  the  Italian  bureau  was 
removed  m>m  all  our  governmental  processes  by  reason  of  being  in  the  end  ot  the 
building  away,  removed  from  the  inspection  fioor,  and  immig^rants  were  directed 
through  the  railroad  floor,  going  75  feet  before  t^ey  got  to  their  control,  and  any 
interference  with  governmental  processes  would  be  immediately  noticed.  When 
we  came  to  the  Barge  Office,  as  tney  were  a  part  of  our  institution,  and  we  had  to 
give  them  room  in  our  cramped  quarters,  which  necessarily  brought  them  right 
in  with  us.  Their  quarters  are  right  adjoining  the  detention  department.  While 
Dr.  Rossi  has  never  to  my  knowleage  tned  to  exercise  that  risht,  his  assistant  did 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  board  of  special  inquiry  had  to  make  a  written  protest 
to  the  Commissioner.  Since  the  suspension  of  the  bureau  in  April  of  last  year, 
which  was  nupporad  to  have  gone  into  effect  on  the  15th  of  April,  and  which  was 
afterwards  rescinded,  there  has  been  little  interference  of  the  Italian  bureau  witJi 
our  administrative  pi-ocesses;  they  have  kept  their  proper  function;  and  whenever 
Dr.  Rossi  or  his  assistant  has  asked  for  interference  in  behalf  of  a  detained  immi- 
grant, he  has  done  so  as  any  common  citizen  would  do,  and  has  been  treated  with 
all  the  courtesy  that  Dr.  Rossi^s  personalitv  and  the  standing  of  his  Government 
would  warrant.  He  has  been  given  exactly  the  same  rights  and  treatment  that 
any  citizen  would  get  who  was  coming  in  to  ask  about  the  case  of  an  immigrant 
detained  for  any  reason. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CfLARKB.)  What  department  of  your  bureau  do  you  oonaider  the 
most  important?— A«  All  the  departments  are  equally  important,  but  to  my  mind 
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the  department  upon  which  most  depends  from  the  standpoint  of  the  citizen  is  the 
regist:^  department;  and  what  applies  to  that  is  also  trne  of  the  contract-labor 
bnrean  in  its  special  field.  The  registry  clerk  is  the  first  examining  o£9oer  that 
comes  in  contact  with  the  immigrant,  and  if  in  his  judgment  he  thinks  the  immi- 
grant is  a  qualified  person  he  can  allow  him  to  land.  So  he  acts  as  an  absolute 
Judge  of  the  immigrant's  eligibility.  If  he  decides  the  immigrant  shall  land,  there 
9  absolutely  no  one  who  can  say  no  unless  some  other  inspector  might  be  there  and 
Srotest  and  nold  him  for  special  inquiry;  so  I  believe  the  most  important  function 
1  our  process  is  that  of  the  registry  clerk.  The  board  of  special  inquiry  is  also 
importuit,  but  their  importance  is  somewhat  qualified  when  it  is  realized  that 
ttiey  can  only  act  on  those  persons  whom  the  registry  clerk  sends  to  them. 

Q.  I  assume,  then,  a  good  deal  of  care  was  shown  In  the  selection  of  these  registry 
clerks,  as  to  their  fitness  for  their  positions?— A.  Most  all  of  the  registry  clerks 
have  been  connected  with  the  de^Murtment  for  years. 

Q.  They  are  protected  by  the  civil  service?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whatproportionof  immigrants  are  admitted  by  the  registry  clerks?— A.  From 
85  to  87  per  cent  of  all  that  pass  before  them. 

Q.  Of  the  something  like  13  per  cent  remaining,  how  many  are  excluded  and 
deported  by  the  board  of  special  inquiry?— A.  The  13  i)er  cent,  or  in  round 
numbers— say,  the  13  to  15  per  cent— last  year  amounted  to  25,000  people,  who  went 
before  the  board  of  special  inquiry;  and  of  that  number  10  per  cent  were  finally 
excluded,  or  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  arrivals. 

Q.  Are  any  polvgamists  admitted?— A.  We  have  not  intentionally  admitted 
polygamists,  but  there  has  been  a  constant  stream  of  Mormon  converts  coming  to 
this  country  in  the  second  cabin  of  certain  ships  for  manv  years— from  30  to  75  Mor- 
mon converts,  weeld^  recruited  In  Sweden  and  Scotland  and  other  European  coun- 
tries—going to  Salt  Lake  City.  They  all  deny  that  they  are  polygamists,  and  claim 
to  be  Mormon  converts.  About  8  years  ago  one  of  the  inspectors  held  up  over  50 
of  them,  and  the  leaders  or  elders  who  had  been  over  there  converting  them  stood 
on  their  rights  as  American  citizens  and  defied  the  elf orts  to  prove  thev  were 
polygamists,  and  as  there  was  no  way  to  bar  them  they  had  to  be  admitted.  We 
nave  received  some  complaints  as  to  these  girls  afterwards  that  they  were  badly 
treated,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  verify  them. 

Q.  What  proportion  as  to  sex? — A.  The  female  sex  predominated.  I  am  informed 
that  90  to  95  per  cent  are  women. 

Q.  Do  these  women  seem  to  be  accompanied  by  some  man  who  has  charge  of  a 
ceitain  number?— A.  As  I  understand  it,  these  Mormon  elders  at  a  certain  period 
have  to  give  up  their  business  and  go  into  the  field  and  make  converts,  go  to  Europe 
at  their  own  expense,  and  bring  back  their  converts  with  them. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  ntmiber  of  this  class  that  came  in  last  year?— A.  I  could 
not  tell  ^ou.  While  our  new  statistics  will  give  you  absolutely  the  religions  of 
aXL  arriving  immigrants  in  the  steerage,  Mr.  Powderly*s  circular  in  relation  to  the 
cabin  insi)ection  has  not  progressed  far  enough  to  enable  us  to  obtain  the  statistics 
we  want  as  to  first  and  second  class  passengers. 

Q.  From  a  personal  observation  of  these  people  by  yourself  and  the  registry 
clerks  and  the  board  of  special  inquiry,  is  it  your  opinion  that  this  large  pr^ 
IK>nderance  of  women  suggests  that  thev  are  polygamists  or  come  to  practice 
polygamy?— A.  I  could  not  say.  It  is  rather  peculiar  that  there  should  be  so  many 
females.    We  have  been  unable  to  get  an^  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  In  your  examination  of  these  x)ersons  in  charge  of  par- 
ties of  these  Mormon  people,  do  they  claim  that  they  are  members  of  the  Churcnof 
Latter-Day  Saints  and  not  polygamists?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  said  that  they  intended  to  live  under  United  States  laws 
abmishing  XK>lygamy  in  Utah?— A.  They  all  make  the  claim  with  a  great  deid  of 
force  and  feeling  that  thej  are  citizens  and,  therefore,  not  amenable  to  our  immi- 
gration laws  and  restrictions.  '*  I  am  a  United  States  citizen  and  you  have  no 
right  over  me."    They  are  absolutely  within  their  legal  rights. 

<^.  So  their  claim  as  United  States  citizens  safeguu^s  the  i>arties  that  are  pnder 
their  control  or  brought  over?— A.  It  does  not  safeguard  the  parties,  because  they 
are  under  our  control ;  but  the  elders  are  the  leaders  and  controlling  element  and 
infiuence  in  the  party,  and  the  rest  say, ''  I  am  going  out  to  Utah ;  I  am  a  convert 
to  Mormonism :  I  am  going  to  seek  employment ;"  and  as  they  are  healthy  and 
have  money  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  admit  them. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  females  are  more  susceptible  to  be  proselyted  into  the 
Mormon  Church  than  males? — ^A.  I  know  nothing  aix>ut  that. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  in  Europe  the  proportion  is  three-fourths  of 
females  and  one-fourth  of  males,  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints ; 
that  the  faith  is  more  captivating  to  the  women  than  to  the  men  generally  ?— A, 
I  have  seen  that  stated  in  the  newspapers,  but  know  nothing  of  it 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  What  have  ^on  to  say  as  to  their  ^ying  false  destmatioiis 
in  the  manifests?— A.  I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  falsifying  on  the  manifests, 
and  m]r  statement  before  will  bear  that  oat,  that  a  large  proportion  of  people  who 
come  giving  their  destination  as  the  city  of  New  York  do  not  remain  in  JN'ew  York 
City.  While  the  majority  of  ^ese  people  are  honest  in  their  desire  to  come  to 
New  York  City,  which  is  ztxe  distributing  point,  there  is  a  considerable  amonnt  of 
falsification  done  wilfully,  and  I  would  suggest  that  a  law  which  would  punish  the 
steamship  companies  or  the  immigrants  for  the  wilf ull  falsification  of  destination 
would  be  Tery  grateful  to  the  immigration  authorities  and  serve  a  good  purpose. 

Q.  Could  you  furnish  proof  so  the  law  could  be  executed?— A.  I  think  m  many 
cases  presumptive  evidence  would  be  enough  to  convict.  For  instance,  if  a  party 
of  50  arrives  to-day  and  they  say  they  are  goinjg^  to  relatives  in  New  York  and 
they  have  ample  money,  say  $50,  $60,  or  $70,  which  would  be  sure  to  admit  these 
people  after  all  our  registrv  and  contract-labor  examinations  were  gone  through 
with;  if  these  immigrants  had  $70  apiece  that  would  be  one  of  the  most  ix>tent 
reasons  for  their  admission;  if  they  go  to  New  York  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  they  sail  away  on  the  steamship  to  New  Orleans  or  go  on  the  train  to 
San  Francisco,  there  is  no  doubt  their  destmation  has  been  f  almfied;  and  they  have 
not  only  succeeded  in  falsifying  as  to  our  statistics,  but  they  have  been  admitted 
by  reason  of  having  money  which  is  immediately  taken  away  from  them,  and  they 
land  in  San  Francisco  without  a  cent  If  an  immigrant  comes  without  a  cent 
going  to  San  Francisco,  we  demand  he  shall  prove  to  us  his  ability  to  care  for 
himself  in  San  Francisco.  We  do  not  recognize  his  landing  in  San  Francisco 
without  a  cent  as  any  different  from  landing  in  New  York  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. It  does  not  only  falsify  statistics,  but  allows  undesirable  immigrants 
to  land  who  are  liable  to  get  into  distress  at  their  final  destination. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  proportion  of  immigrants  are  sent  for  by  their 
friends  already  in  this  country?— A.  I  think  that  the  steamship  companies  will  be 
able  to  answer  that  accurately.  Our  information  is  that  of  all  the  immigrants 
coming  to  this  country  65  per  cent  come  on  tickets  that  have  been  bought  and  paid 
for  in  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  I  see  by  the  issue  of  the  morning  paper  here  the  claim 
made  by  an  American  Hebrew  that  your  classification  does  not  do  the  Hebrews 
justice,  and  also  a  claim  that  the  Hebrew  is  the  only  religion  that  is  distinctively 
and  particularly  brought  out  in  the  last  annual  report.  What  have  you  to  answer 
to  that?— A.  May  I  see  that  clipping?  (After  reading  clipping.)  This  is  abso- 
lutely founded  on  a  wrong  assumption,  and  the  gentleman,  whoever  he  was,  that 
wrote  this,  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  I  am  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  answer  this.  I  have  here  the  report  for  tilie  fiscal  year  just  ended  the  1st 
of  this  month,  which  shows  from  what  quarter  of  the  earth  these  27,086  Hebrews 
came.  For  instance,  we  will  tal^e  Austria-Hungarv;  as  I  said  before,  Austria- 
Hungary  under  the  old  classification  would  be  put  down  as  Bohemian,  Galician; 
under  our  new  classification  we  will  find  that  tiiere  were  1,795  Bohemians,  6,818 
Croatians  and  Slavonians,  867  Dalmatians,  2  French,  8,262  Germans,  9,921  Hebrews, 
1,044  Italians  from  the  North,  8  southern  Italians,  3  Lithuanians,  4,503  Magyars, 
9,740  Poles,  10  Roumanians,  1,344  Busniaks,  6  Servians,  13,545  Slovaks,  2  Tran- 
Bvlvanians,  making  a  total  of  52,865  from  Austria-Hungary.  1  simply  give  you 
this  classification  as  emphasizing  my  statement  that  the  former  classifications  are 
not  at  all  accurate.  I  think  this  will  demonstrate  it.  You  will  notice  further  in 
this  that  we  have  differentiated  as  between  the  Italians  of  the  North  and  the  South. 
We  have  not  done  this  because  we  wished  to  make  any  invidious  distinction  or 
throw  any  aspersions  on  any  race,  but  simply  in  order  to  get  at  these  races  indu»> 
trially  as  they  come  to  this  country.  In  some  cases  their  mother  tongue  might 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  races,  but  sometimes  the  tongue  would  not  do  that  and  then 
we  had  to  ask  what  their  religion  was.  For  instance,  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  Arab  who  is  a  Mohammedan  and  the  one  who  is  a  Christian.  It  is 
the  Christian  Arab  which  we  get  in  this  country.  This  statement  is  absolutely 
false,  as  a  reference  to  our  report  of  their  religions  will  prove.  During  the  past 
fiwdfl  year,  out  of  the  grand  total  of  291,814  immigrants  arriving  at  New  York, 
there  were  46,196  Protestants,  160,633  Roman  Catholics,  12,591  Greek  Catholics, 
27,145  Israelites,  9  Brahmins,  107  Mohammedans,  144  miscellaneous. 
JO,  How  long  since  this  classification  was  adopted?— A.  Since  the  1st  of  July, 
18S&.  This  will  absolutely  and  once  for  all  answer  the  criticism  which  has  been 
made  by  persons  who  either  do  not  know  or  wish  to  misrepresent  that  these  new 
statistics  are  intended  as  a  slap  at  any  faith.  I  wish  to  repeat,  these  statistics 
have  been  approved  by  some  of  the  most  diligent  students  of  the  immigration 
question  in  ima  country,  and  they  are  intended  simply  to  classify  industrially  the 
people  who  are  coming  into  this  country,  so  we  may  know  who  they  are  better 
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than  we  did  before,  and  our  asking  the  religion  is  simply  a  means  to  this  end,  and 
as  it  is  asked  of  all  peoples  there  can  be  no  gronnd  of  complaint 

().  In  the  old  system  of  statistics,  then,  the  Russian  Jew  embarking  at  Hamburg 
might  often  be  recorded  as  a  German,  simply  on  account  of  the  port  of  embarka- 
tion point? — A.  He  might  if  he  had  lived  a  few  months  in  Germany,  and  the 
shippmg  agent  had  said,  "Where  do  you  come  from?  "  **  I  come  from  Freiburg. '' 
He  woiild  put  him  down  as  a  German,  and  we  would  classify  him  as  a  German. 

Q.  Suppose  8  or  10  Jews  from  Poland  proper  come  to  Hamburg  and  place  their 
names  on  the  manifest  as  Germans,  or  as  citizens  of  any  other  nation ;  are  there  any 
means  at  the  port  of  embarkation  of  yerifying  or  correcting  any  such  statement 
that  they  make? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  So  that  the  foreign  manifest  is  entirely  dependant  on  either  the  honesty  or 
caprice  of  the  emigrant? — A.  Quite  so. 

Q.  Neither  the  captain  of  the  ship,  the  insx>ecting  surgeon,  nor  the  consul  have 
any  means  at  hand  to  yerify  the  statement  as  to  its  truth? — A.  If  the  emigrant 
makes  a  false  statement? 

Q.  Yes;  in  case  of  their  attempt  to  escape  the  martial  laws  of  the  country,  from 
seryice  in  the  Russian  army,  for  instance,  would  it  be  easy  for  the  emimmts  to 
tfkke  a  German  title  or  name  and  pass  under  the  German  name?— A.  He  would 
find  it  difficult  to  get  out  of  Russia  unless  he  got  out  clandestinely^. 

Q.  But  is  there  an  opportunity  through  this  manifest  to  so  reg^ter  themselves 
as  to  even  escape  from  justice?— A.  Yes;  the  only  bar  to  that  is  the  acuteness  of 
our  officials.  Of  course,  under  our  new  system  of  statistics  we  do  not  depend  on 
the  manifest  given  us  by  the  steamship  companies,  but  besides  the  manifests  sup- 
plied we  have  an  additional  manifest  which  contains  the  statistical  information 
called  for  by  this  new  method  of  statistics. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  tickets  sold  by  steamship  agents  in  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe  would  give  an  intelligent  statement  of  where  the  ticket  was  sold, 
to  whom,  ana  other  information  that  would  lead  to  the  identification  of  the  emi- 
grant?—A.  It  might  and  it  might  not,  because  we  have  numerous  cases  where 
tickets  are  sold  and  then  transferred.    It  would  in  a  generality  of  cases. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  Great  Britain  is  credited  with  a  good  deal  of  immi- 

f  ration  that  is  really  continental,  simply  because  they  ship  from  Liverpool?- A. 
can  furnish  to  your  committee  the  monthly  report  of  the  labor  bureau  connected 
with  the  English  board  of  trade,  that  will  give  for  any  period  vou  might  name 
the  immigration  to  and  emigration  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  telling 
whether  that  immigration  was  from  the  Continent  or  the  Orient.  Mr.  Burnett* 
who  is  the  chief  labor  correspondent  of  the  board  of  trade,  has  a  monthly  compi- 
lation in  the  Labor  G^ette  on  this  feature,  so  it  is  easily  obtainable;  in  fact,  I 
have  it  for  you  if  you  desire  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  under  your  new  statistical  arrangement  that  your  reports  will 
become  more  intelligible  both  for  Congress,  political  economists,  and  the  people 
at  large  in  finding  the  true  nationality  of  immigration  and  also  the  religious  divi- 
sions?—A.  And  their  industrial  possibilities,  which  is  the  main  thin^. 

Q.  From  what  source  was  this  matter  urged  to  make  this  new  classification?— A. 
It  was  suggested  to  Commissioner-General  Powderly  and  by  him  put  in  effect. 
He  appointed  a  commission  to  go  into  the  matter,  and,  accepting  the  commission's 
report,  he  put  it  into  effect. 

Q.  What  are  the  predominant  races  that  are  coming  here  now?— A.  I  have  a 
chart  that  will  show  that.  This  chart  is  based  on  the  old  classification,  but  I  think 
it  will  convey  the  idea  better  than  anv  words.  It  is  a  chart  which  was  originally 
gotten  up  by  Dr.  Safford,  of  our  medical  office.  Our  statistical  office  can  bring 
that  chart  up  and  make  the  comparison  with  our  last  year.  It  would  have  to  be 
made  on  the  old  basis,  but  as  far  as  the  immigration  from  the  countries  is  con- 
cerned, it  would  probably  be  interesting  to  embody  it  in  the  report.  (Said  chart 
follows.) 

Q.  What  proportion  have  vou  of  Canadian  immigration?--A.  Canadian  immi- 
gration proper  or  European  immigration  by  way  of  Canada? 

Q.  Both  wayB,  coming  into  the  United  States  from  Canada  to  labor,  and  f o^ei^n 
immigrants  shipping  to  Canada  and  ultimately  crossing  the  border.— A.  There  are 
a  large  number  of  Canadians  proper  who  come  yearly  into  the  United  States  and 
work  here,  and  then  return.  That  problem  is  very  much  more  pressing  at  Boston 
than  here.  In  connection  with  my  work  on  the  commission  appointed  by  Secre- 
tary Carlisle,  it  was  estimated  at  that  time  that  from  50,000  to  70,000  Canadians 
came  into  the  United  States  every  year,  working  during  the  busy  season,  and  then 
returning.  They  go  as  far  as  New  Orleans,  working  and  returning  again,  and  the 
matter  luus  been  brought  up  in  the  Canadian  parliament  many  times.  If  you  will 
allow  me,  I  would  like  to  read  an  extract  from  a  speech  in  the  Canadian  parlia 
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ment,  delivered  by  Mr.  Charlton,  Febmary  10, 1890.  It  is  pertinent  to  cne  condi- 
tions now: 

''We  have  to  scrutinize  the  immigration  returns  to  see  if  we  can  not  arrive  at 
some  clew  that  will  enable  ns  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  loss  of  immigrants 
coming  into  this  country  from  the  Old  World  and  leaving  this  countir  for  the 
United  States.  We  had  in  Canada,  according  to  our  own  census  in  1871,  582,668 
persons  of  foreign  birth;  we  had  in  Canada  10  years  later,  in  1881,  599,388.  The 
mcrease  in  the  foreign  element  in  our  population  in  ten  years  has  been  barely 
15,720  souls.  Mark  that  fact,  15,720  souls  was  the  increase  according  to  the  census 
returns  in  the  foreign-bom  population  from  1871  to  1881,  but  during  that  period 
we  had  received  from  the  Old  World  342,675  immigrants. 

••Now,  what  has  bcicome  of  all  these  342,675  received,  and  only  16,000,  in  round 
numbers,  more  in  the  country  in  1881  than  there  were  in  1871?  Where  have  they 
gone?  They  have  left  us.  When  we  come  to  make  a  calculation,  and  do  so  prop- 
erly, we  must  take  the  death  rate  and  strike  the  balance  vear  by  year.  We  should 
take  the  number  of  people  in  Canada,  foreigners,  which  in  1871  was  582,668;  we 
should  add  to  that  the  immigration  each  year;  we  should  take  the  death  rate  and 
see  what  the  loss  by  death  was  in  each  year;  we  should  add  to  that  number  the 
immigration  in  the  following  year,  and  so  on,  canving  the  calculation  through 
for  the  ten  years.  There  should  have  been  in  Canada  in  1881,  as  the  result  of  this 
calculation,  783,208  persons  of  foreign  birth,  and  there  were  in  Canada  599,388, 
showing  that  with  a  death  rate  of  20  to  the  1,000  we  have  lost  184,820  inmiigrants 
in  the  decode  from  1871  to  1881,  who  at  the  end  of  that  period  were  living  m  the 
United  States. 

•'Now,  the  immigration  from  1881  to  1890  has  been  653,510,  estimating  the  immi- 

Sation  for  the  present  year  at  34,000.  Six  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  was 
e  immigration  into  this  country  from  1881  to  the  1st  of  January,  1890.  Now,  we 
lost  of  that  number  that  came  between  1871  and  1881,  according  to  the  calculation 
I  have  made,  based  uix>n  the  census  returns  and  the  death  rate  of  20  to  the  1,000 
per  annum,  53  per  cent  of  that  acquisition  of  our  population  from  immigration, 
who  have  left  us  and  gone  to  the  United  States  and  were  in  that  country  alive  in 
1881.  And  if  we  take  the  same  proportion  of  immigrants  from  1881  to  1890  as  hav- 
ing emigrated  to  the  United  States,  we  have  remaining  in  that  country  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  53  per  cent  of  the  entire  number,  or  346,000  souls. 

••  For  the  entire  period  from  1871  to  1889  the  total  immigration  to  Canada  was 
996,185,  and  to  the  United  States  7,607,039,  showing  a  per  capita  excess  in  Canada 
of  54  per  cent;  yet  in  view  of  these  facts  we  have  fallen  benind  in  the  race,  and 
onr  proportion  of  increase  of  population  is  11  'per  cent  less  than  that  of  the  United 
States.  This  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  per  cent  of  natural  increase  in  Canada 
is  greater  than  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  per  capita  increase  by  immigra- 
tion was  46  per  cent  greater  between  1870  and  1880,  or  54  per  cent  for  the  entire 
period  of  20  years  between  1870  and  1890." 

I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  any  objection,  especially  in  Massachusetts,  to  the 
Canadian  who  comes  to  remain  there,  but  there  is  a  constantly  growing  feeling 
agBinst  the  Canadian  immigrants  from  the  provinces  who  come  into  the  building 
trade  in  Boston  and  all  that  region  around  there,  coming  to  work  during  the  busy 
season,  reducing  the  rate  of  wages,  and  returning.  The  port  of  Boston  receives 
as  many  immigrants  from  Canada  as  it  does  across  the  Atlantic,  and  without  any 
head  tax, 

O.  What  is  your  system  of  inspection  at  Quebec,  or  is  that  more  xmder  the  con- 
trol of  the  general  office  at  Wasnington?— A.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I 
only  know  incidentally  of  the  system  of  inspection  at  Boston. 

O.  Why  does  Canada  feel  sorry  to  see  laborers  come  here  and  the  United  States 
feel  sorry  to  see  them  come?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  beneficial  to  either  country. 
I  think  the  Canadian  Government  would  rather  have  these  people  stay  there  and 
work  fUl  the  time  and  develop  the  resources  of  the  coxmtry.  When  they  do  go 
back  with  their  savings  they  narbor  them  so  that  they  are  not  of  great  benefit. 
On  this  side  they  come  here  and  earn  money  and  take  most  of  it  back,  their  living 
expenses  beiuiic  quite  small.  Canada  loses  by  not  having  the  benefit  of  their  labor 
to  develop  its  inoustries.  We  do  not  lose  in  a  real  sense  because  they  have  been 
^ving  value  for  the  money  they  earn,  but  we  lose  in  their  not  spending  the  money 
in  tUs  country,  and  more  imx>ortant  than  all,  because  they  work  for  less  wages 
tiian  the  United  States  citizens  with  whom  they  come  in  competition,  thus  lower- 
ing the  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  many  of  these  workers  in  New  England,  the  French  Cana- 
dians, have  small  holdings  in  Canada,  and  in  the  fall  they  return  there,  and  come 
back  every  sprine  and  summer  to  work  in  the  United  States?-~A.  That  is  the  com- 
plaint; but,  parocularly  in  Massachusetts,  that  thing  hm  been  growing  less  and 
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leas  each  year  as  far  as  it  refers  to  the  French  Canadians.  They  have  been  remain- 
ing and  getting  little  holdings  in  the  factory  towns  where  they  are  located. 

Q.  The  French  Canadian  is  generally  an  indnstrions  man,  and  makes  a  good 
citizen  when  he  once  makes  his  anchorage  in  the  United  States?— A.  I  think 
so;  yes. 

O.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  labor  market  here  of  these  immigrants  settling 
in  New  York?— A.  It  has  had  a  great  effect  on  the  labor  market.  Of  coarse, 
it  has  driven  ont  of  certain  trades  the  former  occupants  of  those  trades.  For 
instance,  in  the  clothing  trade,  in  all  those  trades  that  are  known  as  the  Jew- 
ish, the  sweating  trades,  the  Russian  Jews  have  driven  all  other  nationalities 
out.  In  1885,  practically,  the  sweating  trade  began;  from  1880  to  1890  we  received 
one-third  of  all  the  immigrants  that  had  ever  landed  in  the  United  States.  I  know 
of  my  own  investigation  that  the  Italians  have  gone  into  competition  with  the 
Jews  in  the  sweating  trade  and  are  taking  the  sweating  trade  away  from  them; 
and  Mr.  Jacob  Riis  told  me  a  short  time  ago  that  the  Greeks  had  now  bew^nn  to 
take  it  from  the  Italians.  It  has  moved  east  across  the  Bowery  to  the  Italian 
district,  and  is  now  going  to  the  lower  West  Side  to  the  Oriental  quarter. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  consider  that  the  sweating  business  has  increased 
in  New  York  in  the  last  row  years?— A.  I  do  not  think  so.  A  peculiar  thing 
about  the  sweating  trade  is,  as  I  understand  it,  that  whenever  they  have  gone  on 
a  strike  for  wages  they  have  never  lost.  There  are  75,000  engaged  in  these  indus- 
laries  in  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Are  these  peoDle  organized?— A.  When  necessity 
oompelB  their  organization.  I  have  been  tola  by  the  managers  of  these  organiza- 
tions that  sometimes,  at  certain  periods,  the  organizations  would  dwindle  down  to 
500  to  1,000  paying  members,  and  then  in  a  week  there  would  be  25,000  paying 
members.  They  get  crowded  down  to  a  point  where  they  can  not  stand  it,  then 
all  band  together. 

Q.  So  that  the  organization  is  somewhat  of  a  fast  and  loose  matter,  owing  to 
the  state  of  the  tradfe? — A.  I  think  they  never  lose  their  allegiance  to  the  organi- 
zation, though  they  may  lose  interest  in  it  when  times  are  good. 

O.  Do  the  Jews  generally  go  in  these  organizations?— A.  1  think  so.  I  think  the 
Hetnrews  in  the  sweating  trade  finally  wind  up  in  the  labor  organizations. 

Q.  What  is  the  physical  condition  of  the  Jew  compared  with  the  general  inmii- 
gration  from  Europe? — A.  The  Russian  Jew  physically  is  not  of  as  large  stature, 
but  our  doctors  say  he  has  very  much  less  tubercular  disease  than  the  other  nation- 
alities. The  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs,  altiiough  they  have  it  of  the  joints,  is 
very  rare  comparatively. 

Q.  Is  there  a  society  here  that  takes  care  of  the  Jews?— A.  The  United  Hebrew 
Society. 

Q.  &  it  a  charitable  organization?— A.  It  is  a  society  representing  all  the  Jewish 
Bodieties  and  maintained  by  the  wealthy  Hebrews  of  New  York. 

O.  Is  it  helpful  in  caring  for  the  social  condition  of  the  Jew? — A.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly so.  The  problem  of  the  sweat  shop  was  old  in  England  before  it  was  known 
here,  and,  as  a  report  publisheil  in  England  in  1892  stated,  a  peculiar  thing  about 
the  Jew  was  that  these  poor  immigrants  who  to-da:^  were  receiving  assistance  in 
5  years  from  now  would  be  contributing  to  the  various  charitable  organizations. 
In  other  words,  they  do  not  get  pauperized  by  this  assistance. 

Q.  Could  you  state  where  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  the  centers  of  the  colo- 
nization of  these  various  peoples  are?— A.  Of  course  the  Jews  are  in  that  section 
which  I  suppose  would  center  at  the  Essex  Market.  The  Italians  have  one  colony 
centering  on  Mulberry  street  and  another  on  the  east  side,  about  One  hundred  and 
sixteenth  street.  Greenwich  street  is  about  the  center  of  the  district  devoted  to 
immigrants  from  the  Orient— the  Arabs,  Syrians,  and  those  people.  The  Bohe- 
mians are  on  the  east  side;  they  have  a  strong  colony  about  the  Seventies  on  the 
east  side.  The  Poles  have  no  colony  that  I  know  of.  The^r  have  a  church  here 
and  there  and  are  scattered  about.  Of  course,  there  may  be  isolated  colonies,  but 
those  named  are  the  large  communities.    The  Chinese  are  on  Mott  street. 

Q.  Istherealarge  Jewish  colony  at  Brownsville?— A.  Yes;  practically  all  Jews. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  your  views  and  testimony  as  to  the  protection  against 
shipwreck  and  accident  at  sea,  so  far  as  immigrants  are  concerned?— A.  That  does 
not  come  as  a  branch  of  immigration;  it  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  immigra- 
tion service,  but  I  think  it  shorud  be.  I  do  not  think  there  is  an  ade  luate  provision 
during  the  ousy  season  for  immigrants  at  sea.  I  think  if  there  should  be  a  ship- 
wreck and  anybody  suffered  from  inadequate  supply  of  life-preservers,  etc.,  it 
would  be  the  immigrants.  The  Commissioner-Qeneral  at  Wasliington  should  have 
some  supervision  over  the  matter  of  protection  of  life  of  immigrants  at  sea. 
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Q.  Have  yon  heard  any  complaints  made  about  the  air  space  allowed  on  ship- 
board?—A«  The  immigrants  rarely  complain  about  anything. 

Q.  Was  there  not  an  enlargement  secured  of  the  amount  of  air  space  that  immi- 
grants should  be  allowed  on  steamships  to  save  overcrowding?— A.  I  understand 
so;  yes. 

Q.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Schwab  this  morning  about  prepaid  passage, 
etc.?  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  ticket  brokerage  with  respect  to  these 
steamship  companies?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  yon  on  that  matter.— A.  Mr.  Schwab  and  the 
other  gentlemen  said  the  prepaid  ticket  business  amounted  to  about  40  to  55  per 
cent,  while  I  state  that  65  per  cent  would  be  the  prepaid  business.  My  estimate 
comprehended  that  which  was  really  prepaid,  except  that  instead  of  buying  a 
ticket  here  the  friends  on  this  side  sent  the  money  over  and  they  purchased  the 
ticket  there  themselves ;  that  would  make  up  the  difference.  I  would  like  to 
recommend  a  remedy  by  law  against  a  certain  method  of  selling  prepaid  tickets. 
The  majority  of  prepaid  tickets,  those  that  are  sent  from  a  brother,  father,  or 
direct  relative,  where  they  come  and  put  down  the  money,  that  is  a  verv  little 
danger,  and  I  believe  brings  a  good  class  of  immigrants;  but  there  is  a  class  of 
peddlers  who  go  around  ];)eddiing  wood  and  what  not,  who  combine  with  the 
peddling  business  the  selling  of  prepaid  tickets.  The  peddler  goes  into  a  family 
to  sell  a  picture,  or  whatever  article  he  has,  and  finds  out  from  that  family  that 
there  is  another  member  of  the  family  in  Europe,  and  he  says,  *'Now,  I  want  to 
sell  you  that  ticket. "  They  say,  *  *  I  haven't  any  money. "  He  says,  *  *  I  will  arrange 
that  for  vou.  You  pay  me  $1  a  week,  and  when  you  have  paid  half  of  the  price 
of  the  ticket  I  will  furnish  the  ticket"  So  when  the  half  of  the  |30  is  paid  a  ticket 
is  bought  by  this  peddler,  turned  over  to  the  purchaser,  and  sent  to  the  other  side, 
and  by  the  time  the  ticket  gets  from  this  side  to  the  other  side  and  returns  enough 
time  has  elapsed  to  enable  nim  to  collect  the  balance  of  the  money.  They  have 
become  so  bold  that  on  one  or  two  occasions  these  peddlers  have  come  and  asked 
us  to  assist  them  in  collecting  the  balance  remaining  unpaid,  the  immigrant  hav- 
ing refused  to  pay  any  more ;  they  come  to  us  and  ask  us  to  send  the  man  back. 

Q.  In  that  way  it  has  come  to  your  positive  knowledge?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Glabkb.)  Do  you  think  most  of  these  tickets  which  are  prepaid  on 
the  installment  plan  are  sent  to  the  immigrants  who  are  undesirable?— A.  Not 
necessarily,  but  the  chances  are  that  they  are  more  undesirable  than  if  they  had 
come  in  the  regular  way;  and  I  have  suggested  a  law  providing  that  no  ticket  shall 
be  sold  except  by  the  regular  authorized  agents  of  thesteamsbip  companies.  Then 
we  can  hold  the  steamship  companies  responsible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  there  has  been  much  done  in  this  class 
of  ticket  brokerage?— A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  Do  vou  think  it  is  growing?— A.  I  fear  so,  but  the  reputable  companies  dis- 
courage it.    They  would  work  to  have  such  a  law  passed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  they  charge  for  the  tickets?— A.  They  can  charge 
anything  they  want,  anything  they  can  get.  Thev  have  to  charge  more  because 
the  man  they  buy  it  from  is  necessiuily  limited  to  his  legitimate  discount  or  com- 
mission. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Clarks.  )  In  regard  to  the  charges  for  feeding  detained  immi^ants, 
win  not  the  per  capita  amount  paid  by  the  steamship  companies  be  an  indication 
€ii  the  quality  of  immigrants  brought  b^  each?— A.  Absolutely. 

S.  Then  the  amounts  varv  with  the  different  companies?— A.  Yes;  greatly. 
.  What  are  they?— A.  Tney  vary  from  2  to  about  50  cents  per  capita  on  the 
whole  number  of  immigrants  carried. 

Q.  What  steamship  companies  pay  the  higher  price6?—A.  The  companies  bring- 
ing the  southern  Italians,  Galatians,  and  Poles,  and  those  immigrants  from  the 
north  of  Austria-Hungary  and  the  south  of  Russia. 

Q.  Will  you  name  these  companies?— A.  I  can  only  name  them  in  a  general  wa^; 
such  a  line  as  the  Gunard  line,  bringing  Irish  and  Swedish  immigrants  here,  will 
probably  pay  about  8  or  4  cents  for  their  immigrants*  maintenance;  the  White 
Star  about  tne  same;  the  lines  running^  direct  to  Swedish  ports  less;  the  North 
German-Lloyd  and  the  Hamburg  line,  in  their  German  service,  which  also  bring 
some  of  these  Gallicians,  would  run  up  to  9, 10, 11,  or  12  cents;  and  the  Prince 
line,  running  to  Italy,  newly  organized,  or  the  Fabre  line,  would  run  up  to  40 
cents. 

Q.  That  shows  their  greater  poverty— the  more  the  companies  have  to  pay?— A. 
It  shows  that  the  inspection  processes  are  longer  and  more  of  them  detained.  I 
remember  one  ship  of  the  North-German  Lloyd  that  came  in  only  a  few  months 
ago.    It  brought  in  here  about  700  Russian  Mennonites.    They  are  an  exceedingly 
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desirable  people.  Of  the  700  who  came  here,  550  were  ^oing  to  points  west  of  the 
Missouri  and  nad  railroad  tickets  there.  The  whole  ship  had  an  average,  includ- 
ing babes  in  arms,  old  people  and  everything,  of  $55  per  capita.  Now,  of  that 
ship,  probably  8  or  4  were  detained  temporarily  and  probably  not  one  was  re- 
tnmed.  Some  ships  bringing  immigrants  from  Sicily  and  other  provinc-es  will 
come  in  there  with,  say,  500,  of  which  number  perhaps  800  will  be  held  for  the 
various  processes  of  inspection  and  200  passed  out.  Some  of  the  others  would  be 
held  by  the  contract-labor  bureau,  and  150  to  200  would  go  to  the  board  of  special 
in^uii^,  and  when  it  came  to  be  finished  up  10  per  cent  would  go  back.  One 
ship  of  800  of  these  undesirable  people  will  keep  our  whole  force  busy  8  days,  as 
long  as  a  ship  carrying  1,000  of  the  kind  J  first  mentioned.  If  a  White  Star  line 
ship  comes  in  here  loaded  down  with  Irish  girls,  they  pass  right  through,  and 
Father  Henry  takes  them  over  to  his  mission,  and  when  the  ship  is  through  we 
are  through.  But  when  the  poorer  ships  come  in  our  work  begins,  and  it  goes 
on  for  days  and  days;  and  sometdmes  we  have  had  as  many  as  4  and  perhaps  5 
boards  of  special  inquiry  sitting,  trying  to  decide  as  to  the  eligibility  of  these 
people. 

Q.  Is  a  good  deal  of  the  delay  caused  by  a  lack  of  the  English  language? — 
A.  No.    With  the  exception  of  the  Oriental  tongues  we  are  prepared  to  handle 
litiously  all  other  people. 

It  is  more  the  character  of  the  immigrants  than  anything  else?— A.  Yes. 
Wliat  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  present  market  for  unskiUed  labor  of  immi- 
grants?—A.  We  have  no  means  of  officially  determining  the  labor  market,  but 
at  the  present  time  representatives  are  coming  to  us  from  large  employing  interests, 
I)eople  who  believe  that  the  immigration  authorities  control  and  can  give  out 
the  labor  of  the  immigrants  coming  in.  They  are  continually  applying  in  per- 
son. Yesterday  morning  8  such  persons  came  in  and  said  that  in  points  in 
Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  and  another  in  Massachusetts  they  wanted  certain  numbers 
of  men  to  do  certain  unskilled  work.  I  am  stating  it  low  when  I  say  since  the  1st 
of  July  I  have  heard  through  the  Labor  Bureau,  which  has  a  quasi  connection 
with  us,  and  from  requests  of  Mr.  Fitchie  and  myself,  of  places  where  at  least 
10,000  such  unskilled  immigrant  laborers  could  be  employed,  and  they  could  not 
find  them  anywhere. 

Q.  Who  make  these  applications?— A.  Yesterday  a  gentleman  came  down  repre- 
senting a  railroad,  and  said  he  had  a  union  mine,  at  which  there  was  no  strike, 
and  he  would  like  200  miners  to  come  in  there.  That  was  in  Illinois.  It  is  a  com- 
mon thing  since  business  revived  in  the  spring. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  due  largely  to  the  revival  of  business?— A.  I  am  sure  it  is. 
A  man  came  from  Pittsburg  a  short  time  a^o  and  asked  the  same  thing.  Of  course, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  conditions  except  from  what  tney  say.  We 
say  to  them  when  they  make  such  requests  that  we  have  no  power  to  help  them 
in  any  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  In  your  opinion  this  indicates  the  country  needs  immi- 
g[ration?— A.  I  should  think  immigration  of  the  right  sort  was  not  hurting  it  par- 
ticularly at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Have  you  also  a  notion  that  if  immigration  was  properly  distributed  it  would 
not  hurt  the  country?— A.  We  have  gone  on  record  to  that  effect. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  investigations  made  by  a  commission;  that  commission 
consisted  of  Dr.  Senner,  Mr,  Stump,  and  yourself?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  that  investigation  ever  result  in  any  legislation?  Did  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  take  any  action  on  it?— A.  Nothing  further  than  the  simple  printing 
of  the  report,  and  I  believe  its  submission  to  Congress  by  the  then  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Further  than  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  action.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  legislation.  I  have  here  the  report  of  that  commission  complete,  which  I 
submit  for  your  information,  and  such  action  as  you  desire  to  take:  and  I  desire 
to  say  this  report  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Senner,  Colonel  Stump,  and  myself.  I  have 
no  direct  authorship  in  it  except  in  conjunction  with  these  gentlemen. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  of  any  other  modifications  since  these  findings  were  pub- 
lished?—A.  The  recommendations  I  made  in  the  first  part  of  my  testimony  are  in 
addition  to  those  contained  in  that  report. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  recommenaation  to  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of  the  vari- 
ous States  an  exhibition  hall  on  Ellis  Island  for  the  products  of  the  States,  show- 
ing the  desirability  of  the  different  localities  for  immigrants?— A.  Nothing. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  recommendation?— A.  As  a  member  of  the 
commission  I  signed  my  name  to  the  report;  but  I  am  somewhat  skeptical,  in 
view  of  my  subsequent  investigations,  as  to  whether  it  would  bp  a  mistake  or  not. 
I  think  it  would  be  an  experiment,  at  best 

Q.  Do  you  see  anything  practical  in  this  scheme?— A.  The  scheme  is  plausible 
in  theory,  but  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  work  out  in  practice. 
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Q.  Do  von  desire  now  to  present  those  amendments?— A.  Yes.  It  would  take  a 
long  while  to  read  them,  and  the^  will  speskk  for  themselves  in  the  printed  report. 

Q.  You  might  read  them,  making  a  rnnning  commentary  on  the  matter  as  voa 
proceed,  so  that  the  reader  of  the  testimony  will  understand  the  reasons  for  what- 
ever change  or  amendment  may  be  suggested  to  the  present  laws.— A.  The  first 
soggestion  was :  **  That  in  addition  to  conforming  to  all  present  requirements  of 
law,  all  transportation  companies  engag^ed  in  transporting  aliens  to  and  from  the 
United  States  shall  be  required  to  furnish  to  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration, 
at  the  port  of  embarkation  from  the  United  States,  lists  or  manifests,  which  shall, 
in  answer  to  questions  at  the  top  of  said  lists  or  manifests,  state  as  to  each  out- 
going alien  or  passenger,  the  full  name,  age,  sex,  nationality,  calling  or  occupa- 
non,  whether  he  has  ever  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  whether  he  intends  to  ever  return  to  the  United  States.  That  in  the 
case  of  the  failure  of  any  transportation  company  to  furnish  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Immigration,  at  the  port  from  which  such  outgoing  alien  passengers  embark 
from  the  Unitea  States,  such  lists  or  manifests  containing  the  information  above 
described,  the  said  transportation  company  shall  pay  a  fine  of  $10  to  the  collector 
of  customs  of  said  port,  and  the  vessel  of  said  tiransportation  company  shall  be 
refused  clearance  from  any  port  of  the  United  States  while  said  fine  is  unpaid." 

The  second  is  a  suggestion  which  Colonel  Clarke  made  as  to  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  peddlers'  tickets,  "  That  the  sale  of  prepaid  ocean  tickets  or  ticket  orders  or  the 
sohciting'of  orders  for  tickets  or  ticket  orders  is  hereby  prohibited  by  any  other 
than  the  duly  authorized  agents  of  the  steamship  lines,  who  shall  have  their 
authority  as  such  agents  posted  in  their  offices,  and  the  steamship  lines  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  the  nearest  port  a  list  of  such  duly 
authorized  agents;  that  the  sale  of  any  but  regular  tickets  or  ticket  orders  is  also 
prohibited,  and  any  person,  company,  or  corporation  who  shall  be  guilty  of  viola- 
tion of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  less 
than  $100  and  not  exceeding  $1,000,  and  shall  stand  committed  until  the  said  fine 
is  paid.*' 

Third.  ''That  section  1  of  the  act  approved  March  3, 1891,  be,  and  hereby  is, 
amended  by  addiag  after  the  words  *  contagious  disease,'  in  the  seventh  line,  the 
following^  words:  'Persons  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of 
prostitution."* 

Fourth.  "That  section  11  of  the  act  approved  March  3, 1891,  be,  and  hereby  is, 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  '  That  any  alien  who  shall  come  into  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  law  may  within  2  years  thereafter,  upon  application  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  the  port  of  arrival  of  such  alien  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasurv,  be  arrested  upon  a  warrant  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  brought  before  the  Commissioner  of  Immi^^tion  at  the  port  of 
arrival,  and  given  a  hearing  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the 
act  approved  March  8, 1891;  and  if  the  said  alien  shall  be  found  to  belong  to  the 
excluded  classes  he  shall  be  deported  to  the  country  from  which  he  came  at  the 
expense  of  the  person  or  persons,  transportation  company  or  corporation  bringing 
such  alien  into  the  Unitea  States,  or  if  that  can  not  be  d^ne,  the  said  alien  shall  be 
deported  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States.  And  anv  alien  who  becomes  a 
puDlic  charge  withm  1  jrear  after  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  from  causes 
existing  prior  to  bis  landing  therein  shall  be  deemed  to  have  come  in  violation  of 
law,  and  shall  be  returned  as  aforesaid,  and  all  the  fines  and  penalties  against  the 
person  or  persons,  transportation  company  or  corporation  bnng^g  such  alien  to 
the  Unitea  States  shall  apply  as  in  other  cases.' " 

The  fifth  is  to  add  a  little  more  stringency  to  the  contract-labor  laws:  "  That  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  act  approved  Februainr  26, 1885,  be,  and  hereby  is,  amended  bv  adding 
thereto,  after  the  words '  into  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,' in  the  seventh  line,  the  words,  'by  any  underti^dng  or  promise  of 
einployinent  upon  arrival  in  the  United  States.'" 

The  sixth  is  to  give  the  right  to  immigration  officials  to  administer  oaths  in 
taking  testimony:  "That  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  commis- 
sioners, and  assistant  commissioners  of  immigration,  immigrant  inspectors,  reg- 
istry clerks  and  officials  sitting  as  members  of  boards  of  special  inquiry  are  hereby 
empowered  to  administer  oaths  and  to  take  testimony  orally  or  by  depositions 
touching  all  matters  and  questions  growing  out  of  the  proper  administration  of 
the  United  States  immigration  and  alien  contract-labor  laws  and  their  supple- 
ments." 

Seventh.  ''That  all  aliens  who  may  unlawfully  come  into  the  United  States 
shall  if  practicable  be  immediately  sent  back  on  the  vessel  by  which  they  were 
brought  in,  or  by  a  vessel  belonjging  to  or  controlled  by  the  same  line,  company, 
or  owners  upon  the  final  disposition  of  their  cases.  Should,  however,  there  be  no 
soch  vessel  sailing  within  a  reasonable  time,  then  they  shall  be  returned  by  a 
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vessel  beloneiiig  to  some  other  line,  company,  or  owners.  The  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance while  on  land  as  well  as  the  expense  of  return  of  sach  aliens  shall  he  home 
hy  the  line,  company,  consignees,  or  owners  of  the  vessel  on  which  said  aliens 
came,  and  if  any  master  or  officer  in  charge  of  said  vessel  belonging  to  said  line, 
company,  consignees,  or  owners  refuse  to  receive  back  on  board  one  of  these  ves- 
sels such  alien,  and  give  to  the  immigration  official  in  charge  of  such  alien  a 
receipt  for  such  alien,  together  with  an  undertaking  to  comniy  with  the  terms  of 
this  section,  or  shall  neglect  to  retain  them  thereon,  or  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to 
return  them  to  the  country  whence  they  came,  or  to  pay  the  cosi^of  their  deportar 
tion  to  the  country  whence  they  came  by  a  vessel  other  than  that  belonging  to 
the  line,  company,  or  owners  which  brought  them,  they  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  the  sum  of  $300  for  each  and  every  offense,  and  any  vessel  belonging  to  said 
line,  company,  or  owners  shall  be  refused  clearance  from  any  port  of  the  United 
States  while  said  fine  is  unpaid." 

All  privilege  moneys  now  received  from  the  restaurant  and  other  things  go  into 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  it  is  proposed:  **That  all 
moneys  received  from  privileges  and  oenefits,  all  fines  and  penalties,  and  all 
moneys  collected  from  any  source  whatsoever  growing  out  of  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  the  immigration  laws  shall  be  paid  into  the  inmiigration  fund, 
created  by  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  regulate  immigration,*  approved  August  8, 
1892." 

Dr.  Senner,  while  commissioner,  made  the  discovery  that  some  of  the  immi- 
grants were  counted  as  many  as  10  times,  and  that  m  a  total  of  17,000,000  or 
18,000,000  of  immigrants  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  that  are  counted  as 
many  as  5  times  possibly;  so  that  we  ask  in  this  law:  **That  all  transportation 
companies  engaged  in  transporting  aliens  to  and  from  the  United  States  shall 
require  every  alien  who  desires  to  take  passage  to  the  United  States  to  fill  in  a 
blank  form  containing  all  the  questions  to  be  answered  in  the  lists  or  manifests  as 
hereinbefore  prescribed  by  law  and  the  following  additional  questions:  '  Has  the 
intending  immigrant  been  in  the  United  States  before?  If  so,  how  many  times? 
How  much  money  did  he  bring  each  time?  How  much  money  did  be  carry  back 
each  time?  Does  his  familv  accompany  him?  If  not,  has  he  a  family  in  Europe, 
and  how  many  constitute  this  family?  Does  he  intend  to  send  for  his  family  later? 
Is  any  member  of  his  family  likely  to  be  excluded  by  the  immigration  laws  of  the 
United  States?  If  so,  why?  Has  he  any  property  in  Europe?  If  so,  what  is  its 
value?'  That  the  said  immigrant  shall  bind  himself  to  the  truth  of  all  his  state- 
ments and  take  an  oath  thereto,  attested  by  his  signature,  if  requested  to  do 
so  by  an  immigrant  inspector,  and  shall  further  state  that  he  knows  that  he 
wiU  be  returned  if  his  answers  are  found  to  be  false  in  any  substantial  particular. 
That  the  said  forms  when  filled  in  shall  be  delivered  to  the  steamship  oompany, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
at  the  port  of  landing.  Provided  that  this  statement  made  by  the  immigrant 
shall  in  nowise  relieve  the  transportation  company  from  any  responsibilify  for 
bringing  undesirable  immigrants  to  the  United  States.  And  for  each  and  every 
violation  of  anv  of  the  piovisions  of  this  act  the  transportation  company  so  vio- 
lating shall  be  fined  the  sum  of  $100,  and  any  vessel  belonging  to  the  said  transpor- 
tation company  shall  be  refused  clearance  from  any  port  of  the  United  States  while 
said  fine  remains  unpaid." 

Tenth.  We  suggest  that  the  words  "if  $80  or  less"  in  the  original  law  shall  be 
stricken  out,  and  that  we  be  empowered  to  ask  how  much  money  they  have.  We 
can  not  legally  ask  how  much  more  than  $30  they  have.  A  man  says  he  has  more 
than  $30,  bat  we  can  not  ask  how  much  more.  We  put  down  $80  and  he  may  have 
$1,000,  and  we  lose  that  statistical  information.  We  suggest  "that section  1  of 
the  act  approved  March  8, 1893,  be,  and  hereby  is,  amended  as  follows:  Add  in  line 
12,  after  the  words  *or  Government '  the  following  words  *  and  if  so,  by  whom;  * 
strike  out  in  the  12th  and  13th  lines  the  following  words,  *  whether  upward  of 
$80,  and  how  much  if  $80  or  less,*  and  substitute  the  following  words,  'how 
much.'" 

Eleventh.  **That  so  much  of  section  1  of  the  act  approved  August  3, 1882,  as 
reads  as  follows:  *  Provided  that  no  greater  sum  shall  be  expended  for  the  purposes 
hereinbefore  mentioned  at  any  port  than  shall  have  been  collected  at  such  port 
be  and  hereby  is  repealed." 

Twelfth.  '*  That  the  lists  or  manifests  of  incoming  vessels  shall  contain  the  exact 
number  of  passengers  on  boaf d,  and  if  after  all  the  names  of  the  passengers  have 
been  properly  entered  thereon  there  shall  remain  any  unfilled  spaces  for  names, 
the  same  shall  be  crossed  out  with  lines,  and  after  all  the  lists  or  manifests  are  so 
prepared  they  shall  be  verified  by  the  signatures  and  oaths  of  the  master  and  sur- 
geon of  the  said  vessel,  and  thereafter  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  alteration  or 
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erasnre  or  other  defacement  to  be  made  thereon,  and  for  every  violation  of  this 
section  the  person,  or  persons,  company,  or  corporation  owning  the  said  vessel  shall 
be  fined  the  snm  of  $100,  and  the  said  vessel  shall  not  be  granted  clearance  from 
any  ^rt  of  the  United  States  while  said  fine  is  unpaid." 

Thirteenth.  **That  debarred  immigrants  shall  be  returned  to  the  country  from 
whence  they  came;  provided,  however,  that  those  who  come  in  transit  to  con- 
tiguous territory  shall  be  returned  to  the  country  in  which  they  were  last 
resident." 

Fourteenth.  We  have  found  that  when  we  send  back  immigrants  suffering 
from  diseases,  or  as  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  or  as  paupers,  or  as  contract 
laborers,  if  the  steamship  company  finds  that  they  have  money  and  can  get  con- 
trol of  that  money,  they  will  take  enough  to  reimburse  themselves  for  their  pas- 
sage back,  although  the  theory  of  the  law  is  that  the  steamship  company  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  passage  back;  so  we  have  provided  that  it  shall  be  unlawful 
to  take  any  return  money  for  their  back  passage.  We  suggest:  '*  That  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  transportation  line,  -penon,  company  or  corporation  engaged 
in  the  transportation  of  aliens  to  and  from  the  United  States,  to  collect  directly  or 
indirectly  from  any  debarred  inunigrant  the  expense  of  returning  him  or  his  be- 
longings, and  for  each  and  every  violation  of  this  section  shall  pay  a  fine  of  $100, 
and  no  vessel  of  the  line  committing  such  violation  shall  be  granted  clearance 
from  any  port  of  the  United  States  while  said  fine  remains  unpaid." 

Fifteentn.  '*  That  section  4  of  the  act  approved  March  8, 1893,  be,  and  hereby  is, 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  '  That  in  the  case  of  the  failure  of  said  master 
or  commanding  of&cer  of  any  vessel  to  deliver  to  the  said  inspector  of  immigra- 
tion lists  or  manifests,  verified  as  aforesaid,  containing  the  information  above 
required  as  to  all  alien  immigrants  on  board,  the  person,  company,  or  corporation 
owning  the  vessel  shall  pay  to  the  collector  of  the  port  of  arrivcu  the  stmi  of  $10 
for  each  person  concemmg  whom  the  above  information  is  not  contained  in  any 
list  or  manifest  as  aforesaid,  without  prejudice  to  the  standing  of  the  immigrant, 
and  any  vessel  belonging  to  the  said  jMrson,  company,  or  corporation  shall  be 
refused  clearance  from  any  x>ort  in  the  United  States  while  said  fine  is  unpaid. 
Provided,  that  the  commissioner  of  immigration  at  the  port  of  arrival  may  in  his 
discretion  remit  said  fine  if  it  should  appear  to  him  that  the  error  was  committed 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  steamship  company,  or  was  unavoidable 
and  not  due  to  neglect  or  intent  to  deceive. " 

Sixteenth.  The  next  is  the  most  important  of  all,  and  provides  that  false  testi- 
mony before  the  board  of  special  inquiry  can  be  punished  as  perjury.  In  our 
practice  now  there  is  no  hindrance  to  any  immi^ant  or  any  witness  making  any 
sort  of  a  statement,  and  doing  it  with  safety  and  impunity,  and  we  believe  that  if  a 
law  be  griven  us  which  will  make  that  perjuror  witnin  reasonable  bounds  so  that 
we  can  punish  them,  it  will  put  the  immigration  laws  on  a  better  footing.  We 
suggest:  **That  false  testimony  given  under  oath  before  the  board  of  special 
inquiry  in  behalf  of  detained  immigrants,  made  willfully  and  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  the  admission  of  a  detained  immi^ant,  shall  constitute  perjury;  and  if 
any  person  or  persons  shall  knowingly  or  wilfully  procure  such  perjury  to  be  com- 
mitted every  person  so  offending  shul  be  deemed  guilty  of  subornation  or  perjury, 
and  shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined  not  exceeding  $100,  or  be  imprisoned  not  exceed- 
ing five  years,  or  both,  according  to  the  aggravation  of  the  facts.  That  if  any  per- 
son or  persons  shaU  wilfully  and  knowingly  make  a  false  ^Q&davit  as  to  his  financial 
responsibility  as  a  surety  upon  a  bond  or  undertaking  given  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  the  admission  of  an  immigrant  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury,  and 
shall  be,  on  conviction,  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  by  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  five  years,  or  both,  according  to  the  aggravation  of  the  facts." 

Seventeenth.  As  I  said  before,  the  registry  clerk  has  the  right  to  admit,  and 
does  admit  over  85  out  of  every  100.  The  commissioner  has  no  ri^ht  in  law  to 
stop  that.  If  the  board  of  special  inquiry  should  decide  to  allow  an  immigrant  to 
oome  in  there  is  no  power  with  the  commissioner  to  say  no.  It  is  proposed  to 
give  the  commissioner  that  power,  subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  We  suggest :  *'  That  the  commissioners  of  immigration  be,  and  hereby 
are,  empowered  to  temporarily  suspend  execution  of  decision  of  boards  of  special 
inquiry,  subject  to  the  final  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

Eighteenth.  '*  That  any  person  or  persons  found  to  be  guilty  of  *  coaching'  or 
assisting  immigrants  to  evade  or  falsely  answer  inquiries  made  of  them  upon 
inspection  shall  be  deemed  guiltv  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  $100  and 
stand  committed  until  the  said  fine  is  paid." 

Nineteenth.  **That  in  addition  to  the  excluded  classes  already  established  by 
law,  boards  of  special  inquiry  are  hereby  empowered  to  exclude  from  admission 
such  aliens  as  appear  to  them  to  be  suspicious  or  disreputable  characters,  suspected 
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canvictfl,  anarchists,  or  persons  unfit  to  be  admitted  to  the  United  States,  nnless 
the  said  person  or  persons  shall  establish  for  themselves,  or  throngh  their  friends, 
a  good  repntation." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  intention  of  that  is  to  make  the  immigrant  give 
the  proof  ? — A.  To  throw  the  burden  of  proof  on  him.  Now  we  can  not  send  him 
bacK  unless  we  can  prove  he  is  likely  to  Decome  a  public  charge.  Under  such  an 
amendment  we  could  say  to  a  suspicious  or  disreputable  person :  ' '  You  must  prove 
your  reputation ;  otherwise  you  will  be  debarred." 

Twentieth.  ' '  That  it  shall  be  lawful  to  take  the  testimony  in  a  summary  manner 
of  an  immigrant  ordered  to  be  deported,  after  ^ving  a  short  but  reasonable  notice 
to  the  party  charged  with  inducing  him  to  migrate  in  violation  of  the  alien  con- 
tract laws;  and  the  parties  so  charged  shall  have  the  right  to  appear  in  person  or 
by  counsel  and  cross-examine  a  witness;  the  testimony  thus  taken  may  he  used  as 
evidence  in  any  action  instituted,  or  to  be  instituted,  to  punish  the  person  so 
charged,  and  to  have  the  same  effect  as  if  the  witness  had  so  testified  in  open 
court" 

Twenty-first.  '*That  boards  of  special  inquiry,  by  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
commissioner  of  immigration  at  the  port  of  arrival,  may  in  their  discretion  admit 
oonditionallvinto  the  United  States  such  persons  as  intend  to  settle  here  and  later 
on  to  bring  their  families  here;  and  withm  one. year  thereafter,  upon  the  arrival 
of  their  families,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry  to  reopen  the 
case  of  such  immigrant  conditionally  landed  and  take  into  consideration  the 
admission  of  the  whole  family  in  the  same  manner  as  if  all  of  them  had  arrived 
at  the  same  time,  and  to  admit  or  deport  any  or  all  of  them,  including  the  1 
conditionally  landed,  according  to  the  immigration  laws  governing  excluded 
classes." 

I  presume  a  good  many  of  these  things  will  fail  to  receive  the  sanction  of  Con- 
gress, but  they  will  do  away  with  difficulties  that  we  have.  A  man,  as  I  have  said, 
comes  in  and  says,  ''I  am  all  right,  but  my  family  and  six  children  are  on  the 
other  side. "  The  inunigration  authorities  should  have  the  right  to  say,  *  'Are  they 
all  right;  is  there  anything  the  matter  with  them?"  ''No;  they  are  all  well.^' 
"You  appear  to  be  responsible  and  eligible.  Are  you  willing  in  case  we  admit 
you,  and  your  family  comes  in  and  is  found  to  be,  one  an  idiot  and  another  con- 
sumptive, to  go  back  with  them?"  That  is  the  point  we  wish  to  bring  to  your 
consideration. 

Q.  What  are  your  suggestions  in  respect  to  a  recodification  of  the  immigration 
laws?— A.  I  believe  that  we  are  in  the  same  position  exactly  that  the  United 
States  was  before  the  Revised  Statutes  were  put  into  effect,  and  if  we  could  codify 
all  the  laws  and  add  to  them  only  so  far  as  to  make  the  present  theory  of  the 
law  effective,  we  could  go  into  the  courts  and  do  what  the  generid  public  sup- 
poses we  can  do.  The  general  public  supposes  the  Contract  Labor  Bureau  has 
absolute  power  to  restrict  contract  labor  and  go  into  the  courts  to  punish  the 
contractors.  I  believe  in  such  codification  of  the  laws  as  practical  experience 
has  found  necessary. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  understand  that  a  person  who  brings  another 
here  under  contract  to  jMrform  labor  for  him  can  not  be  punished  in  our  courts 
under  the  present  law?— A.  We  find  it  exceedingly  difficult.  Dr.  Ullo  has  found 
great  difficulties  in  court. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  investigation  with  reference  to  immigration  and  crime? — 
A.  Somewhat,  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  reported  it  to  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration? — A.  Mr.  Fitchie 
has,  yes.  I  have  made  that  investigation,  and  have  been  assisted  by  Dr.  Safford, 
of  our  medical  division. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  will  be  embraced  in  his  next  annual  report? — A. 
I  do  not. 

O.  If  not,  can  you  furnish  it  to  this  commission?— A.  I  should  think  Mr.  Pow- 
derly  could.    It  is  within  his  province  now. 

9*  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  the  census  of  18d0  investigated,  in  regard  to 
criminals,  those  who  were  children  of  foreign-bom  parents?— A.  It  did.  F^fessor 
Wines  has  a  special  report  on  that  subject. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  has  that  investigation  been  carried  far  enough  to  fairly  indi- 
cate the  relation  of  criminality  to  immigration? — A.  I  think  the  special  question 
of  immigration  and  crime  would  merit  the  fullest  investigation,  which  it  has  not 
received. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  As  you  have  examined  that  question,  what  have  you 
to  say  with  reference  to  the  testimony  here  this  morning  that  the  more  intelligent 
immigrants  are  most  apt  to  form  the  criminal  classes  in  this  country?— A.  Certain 
classes,  yes;  but  there  are  special  crimes  which  I  think  are  positively  established 
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as  the  reBolt  of  fhe  introdnotion  of  foreign  peoples  into  our  conntry;  certain 
classes  of  crimes  which  are  now  becoming  prevalent 

Q.  Do  you  think  immigrants  from  the  more  intelligent  nations  of  the  Old  World 
are  more  apt  to  oonmiit  crimes  than  those  from  the  south  of  Europe?— A.  I  think 
they  commit  different  classes  of  crimes.  There  is  alwa^  the  fear,  in  making  that 
comparison  of  immigrants  of  confusing  with  the  good  immigrants  those  who  are 
forced  out  of  their  own  country  because  of  their  criminal  habits,  and  they  come  in 
force  here  and  increase  the  average,  and  we  must,  in  making  any  fair  compari- 
son, take  that  into  account  But  the  matter  is  one  that  it  seems  to  me  is  vitally 
impOTtant  in  this  connection,  that  the  moral  dangers  from  immigration  are  equally, 
if  not  much  more  pressing  than  the  economic  dangers. 

(At  this  point  the  examination  of  Mr.  MoSweeney  was  suspended,  and  was 
resumed  at  10  a.  m.,  July  26, 1899.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  all  the  questions  on  the  ships'  manifests  uniformly 
answered  in  full,  so  far  as  you  know?— A.  Thev  are  answered  in  full,  but  the  last 
4  questions  are  answered  generally— all  in  the  same  tenor.  The  inmiigrant's 
health  is  generally  reported  good,  and  there  seems  to  be  very  little  attention  paid 
to  it.    The  last  4  or  5  questions  are  Always  answered  pro  forma. 

Q.  Are  these  manifests  conmion  to  all  the  shipping  lines?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mediterranean,  continental,  and  British?— A.  Yes.  In  this  connection  I 
Bugjgest  that  the  character  of  the  paper  and  the  character  of  the  writing  material 
now  used  will  make  these  manifests  absolutely  valueless  in  less  than  10  years ;  and 
tliese  are  among  the  most  important  records  the  country  has.  I  think  some  legal 
requirement  ought  to  be  made  as  to  the  quality  of  the  paper  and  ink.  In  many  of 
our  ships  the  paper  falls  to  pieces  before  it  is  handled  by  our  officers,  and  the  ink 
is  of  all  sorts.  There  should  be  some  legal  requirement  to  protect  these  very  valu- 
able statistics. 

Q.  How  many  interpreters  have  jou  at  the  Barge  Office?— A.  About  20  all 
together ;  men  who  are  conversant  with  all  sorts  of  languages. 

Q.  How  many  languages  are  spoken? — A.  We  speak  everylanguage  that  comes 
in  with  the  exception  of  1  or  2  of  the  Slavish  dialects.  We  have  not  a  good 
interpreter  in  Litnuanian,  for  instance,  but  we  can  always  get  one,  because  in  the 
railroad  department  or  in  some  of  the  other  departments  there  are  always  men 
who  can  fill  these  breaches. 

Q.  Howaboutthe  Arabian?— A.  Wehaduptoamonth  ago  8  Oriental  interpreters, 
but  1  was  discharged  about  2  weeks  ago,  and  I  understand  the  discharge  of 
another  is  pending,  so  it  leaves  us  1.    We  have  1  Oriental  at  present 

Q.  You  think  you  have  ample  provision;  immigrants  can  communicate  their 
ideas  to  a  competent  party  who  can  communicate  with  you? — ^A.  As  to  the  races 
which  come  in,  the  German,  Yiddish,  and  Italian  languages  are  sx>oken  in  the 
bureau,  and  we  all  have  a  smatterixig  of  all  of  them,  so  we  are  pretty  well 
provided;  but  there  are  expert  interpreters  in  almost  every  language  with  which 
we  have  to  deaL 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  S5, 1899. 

TESTDCOHT  OP  IQL  GU8TAV  H.  SCHWAB, 

Agent,  North  €^erman  Lloyd  Steamship  Company,  New  York  City, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business, 
held  in  New  York  City,  July  25,  1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding,  Gustav  H. 
Schwab  appeared  at  11.15  a.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  immi- 
gration as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  place  of  residence?— A.  31  West  Forty- 
seventh  street.  New  York  City;  place  of  business,  5  Broadwav. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?— A.  Member  of  the  firm  of  Oelrichs  <&  Co.,  agents 
of  uie  North  CFerman  Llovd  Steamship  Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business?— A.  Twenty-three  years. 

Q.  If  you  can  give  us  any  information  or  have  any  statements  you  would  care 
to  make  with  reference  to  the  immigration  law  and  its  rulings  we  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  vou,  and  after  that  we  will  ask  you  questions. — A.  I  would  like  to 
preface  what  I  have  to  say  by  saying  the  representatives  of  the  foreign  steamship 
unes  are  nearlv  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  reputable  merchants,  and 
whatever  opinions  they  have  thev  believe  they  represent  as  citizens.  What 
I  shall  have  to  say  will  be  from  toe  standpoint  of  an  American  citizen.    We 
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do  not  wish  to  disassociate  these  two.  The  foreign  steamship  lines  on  the  other 
side  are  managed  by  directors  who  are  the  foremost  business  men  of  their  respective 
cities,  and  also  desire  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  this  conntxy  and  forward  the 
interests  of  this  conntry ,  because  they  take  a  high  view  of  things  and  do  not  wish 
to  send  their  steamers  here  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  upon  this  conntry  a  mass 
of  immigrants  that  can  not  be  assimilated  and  should  not  properly  come.  We 
believe,  the  steamship  companies,  that  the  immigration  laws  as  they  exist  at 
present  are  certainly  carried  oat  most  efficiently  at  tiiis  port  and  at  the  other  x)orts 
equally  well.  As  to  the  laws  themselves,  while  I  suppose  they  could  be  amended 
and  improved  in  some  particulars,  I  believe  th  y  represent  the  right  principle,  and 
that  is  this:  As  far  as  the  steamship  lines  are  concerned,  they  are  held  responsible 
for  the  passenger.  For  instance,  if  a  passe  user  on  landing  here  is  found  in  any 
way  not  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  thelaw,  that  passenger  is  returned  by  the 
same  steamship  line.  If  the  line  has  made  a  mistake,  it  is  readv  to  take  him  back. 
Through  their  agents  on  the  other  side  they  exercise  a  careful  scrutiny  of  every 
passenger  who  comes  to  them  for  passage.  They  have  instructed  their  agents 
and  given  them  a  full  statement  of  the  laws  as  they  exist  in  this  country  and  the 
various  objections  that  are  made  to  immigrants,  and  they  require  these  laws  to  be 
complied  with.  They  give  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  required  by  law, 
a  statement  showing  that  their  agents  are  informed.  It.is  given  every  6  months, 
I  believe.  That  I  hold  to  be  the  right  principle;  to  hold  the  steamship  com- 
panies responsible  for  the  people  they  bring,  and  oblige  them  to  investigate  the 
passengers,  and  if  they  maCe  a  mistake  to  send  them  back.  I  believe  that  such  an 
mvestigation  is  far  more  valuable  than  any  consular  Inspection  such  as  has  been 
proposed.  I  hold  that  to  be  absolutely  impracticable,  and  1  believe  the  investigation 
through  the  steamship  lines  is  more  thorough.  We  have  only  a  few  consuls  in  the 
countriesthe  immigrants  come  from.  I  believe  in  Hungary  wehaveonly  one  consul, 
a  country  from  which  as  high  as  30,000  immigrants  have  come  in  oub  year.  Mani- 
festly it  IS  impossible  for  that  consul  to  investigate  the  antecedents  of  the  immi- 
grant properly.  The  agent  of  the  steamship  company,  who  is  resident  in  the 
countiy,  is  the  man  to  hold.  The  steamship  companies  not  only  have  their  instruc- 
tions to  their  agents  to  carefully  examine  anv  passenger  in  the  light  of  the  law, 
but  the^  also  hold  the  agents  re8i>onsible;  at  least  our  company  does.  If  the  pas- 
senger IS  returned,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  agent  who  booked  him.  Now,  where 
a  man's  pocket  is  affected  you  can  probably  have  more  control  over  him  than  in 
an^r  other  way.  I  believe  that  this  control,  through  the  steamship  companies,  of 
theiragents  in  booking  passengers  is  the  most  reliable  one.  It  is  more  satisfactory, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  the  immigration  authorities  than  any  other  investigation  on  the 
other  side  could  possibly  be.  Aside  from  this  fact,  it  is  problematical  whether  the 
investigation  of  passengers  on  the  other  side  would  be  permitted  by  the  foreim 
^vemment,  if  carried  out  by  the  United  States  Gk)vernment,  whereas  now  the 
investigation  is  carried  out  by  private  persons. 

In  su^esting  any  changes  in  the  present  law,  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  hardly 
have  hfiia  an  opportunity  to  carefully  consider  the  present  law  as  to  the  features 
in  which  it  might  be  improved,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  contract- 
labor  law  could  be  improved  in  this  particular,  that  it  now  does  not  hold  t^e 
employer  in  this  country  who  sends  for  the  contract  laborer,  but  itvisits  the  whole 
wrath  of  the  law  on  the  unfortunate  laborer  who  comes  here  absoluteljr  ignorant 
of  the  United  States  law,  and  does  not  hold  the  employer  himself,  who  is  the  man 
to  be  held  by  right.    I  suggest  that  an  improvement  ought  to  be  made  in  that  way. 

Then,  I  have  learned  of  some  suggestions  as  to  the  extension  of  the  time  during 
which  a  man  should  be  here,  from  1  to  2  years  or  even  longer;  also  an  increase  in 
the  head  money.  I  would  say,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned— I  do  not  attempt  to 
speak  for  all  the  steamship  companies— that  in  whatever  is  deemed  wise  and  rea- 
sonable and  proper  for  the  protection  of  this  country,  I  think  you  will  find  the 
steamship  lines  will  acquiesce.  Of  course,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  raise 
the  head  money  to  an  inordinately  high  figure,  say  $5  to  $10;  it  would  be  pro- 
hibitory. In  other  words,  you  prohibit  all  immifn^tion  except  of  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay  the  $5  or  $10.  As  1  take  it  the  principle  to  be  followed  in  the  matter 
of  immigration  is  the  question  of  whether  a  man  is  capable  and  willing  to  work, 
is  honest,  and  will  make  a  good  citizen.  Now,  whether  he  is  going  to  bring  in 
here  |30,  $50,  or  $100  is  of  minor  importance  compared  to  whether  he  will  develop 
into  a  good  citizen  for  the  country;  that  is  entirely  left  out  of  sight  if  the  plan  of 
a  high  nead  tax  is  introduced  or  a  high  money  qualification. 

As  to  the  question  of  illiteracy— educational  test:  That  strikes  one  ^uite  favorar 
bly  on  first  contemplation,  but  there,  also,  you  must  remember  that  you  not  only 
prohibit  the  admission  of  a  large  number  of  people  who  are  absolutely  necessary 
m  this  country  for  the  development  of  the^  natural  resources  of  the  county,  but 
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ycm  commit  an  injiutioe  by  adopting  such  a  measure  as  that.  I  do  not  know  that 
yon  have  had  an  opportunity  of  investigating  the  prison  returns  in  the  various 
cities,  but  it  is  ceortamly  a  most  startling  fact  that  those  countries  whose  immi- 
grante  into  this  country  are  most  literate  show  the  largest  i)ercentage  of  prison 
commitments  and  jail  commitments  for  vagrancy,  drunkenness,  etc.  I  refer  to 
such  States  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey,  and  Illinois, where  you  have 
a  large  number  of  immigrants  coming  from  countries  such  as  Italy,  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, Russia— those  which  are  said  to  send  us  the  worst  immigrants.  I  would 
eamesUy  coomiend  a  study  of  these  statistics.  You  will  find  them  most  startling. 
It  is  shown  that  illiteracy  has  nothing  to  do,  as  far  as  these  statistics  would  seem 
to  show,  with  crime. 

There  is  another  thing  that  has  been  quite  surprising  to  me,  and  that  is  the 
statements  that  were  made  by  a  number  of  gentlemen— I  believe  one  gave  testi- 
mony before  you  in  Washington— with  reference  to  the  reduction  in  wages.  Now.  if 
you  will  investigate  the  matter,  I  believe  you  will  find  that  within  the  last  25  years, 
durinjB^  which  a  larjge  immi^ation  has  come  into  this  country,  wages  have  actu- 
ally risen.  There  is  not  a  smgle  occupation  in  which  wages  have  not  risen  in  the 
last  25  years,  and  that,  taken  together  with  the  enormous  decrease  in  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  last  25  years,  which  was  obtained  by  the  large  immigration  enabling 
us  to  produce  things  and  create  more  cheaply,  seems  to  me  to  show  that  labor  has 
rather  gained  than  suffered  by  the  large  immigration  to  this  country. 

I  believe  that  the  present  laws  are  ample  to  protect  this  country.  Whatever 
farther  improvements  are  deemed  wise  and  seem  to  be  a^eed  upon  by  all— the 
general  consensus  of  opinion— the  steamship  lines  will  cheerfully  acquiesce  in 
anything  that  promotes  the  welfare  of  the  country.  They  believe  the  immigrant 
that  oomes  into  this  country  now  is  absolutely  needed.  Construction  work  on 
highways,  sewers,  etc.,  is  done  by  the  Irish,  Hungarians,  and  Italians  as  the  Ameri- 
cans advance  in  intelligence  and  better  their  condition.  We  could  not  get  them  to 
work  on  these  more  or  less  brutal  tasks,  which  are  attended  to  by  tnese  lower 
classes  that  come  in.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  best  to  go  back  to  the  old  condi- 
tions.   It  is  merely  a  question  of  modem  improvement. 

Q.  We  have  had  testimony  in  Washington  that  the  steamship  lines  issued 
circulars  to  their  agents  with  reference  to  inducing  immigrante  to  come  to 
this  country.  Have  you  some  circulars  that  your  company  has  issued  in  the 
past  you  could  give  us?— A.  I  could  only  say  in  regard  to  that,  tiiat  no  steamship 
line  that  I  am  familiar  with  would  be  guilty  of  aoin|gf  such  a  thing,  nor  would 
any  country  from  which  these  lines  come,  and  in  which  they  are  domiciled,  per- 
mit such  a  thing  to  be  done.  The  countries  of  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  France, 
and,  I  believe,  also  of  England  and  Scandinavia,  all  have  very  stringent  lawspro- 
hibitinpr  the  inciting  to  emigration  from  those  countries,  for  the  reason  that  these 
countries  are  all  dependent  on  the  young  emigrants  for  their  armies.  That  also  is 
sufficient  inducement  for  them  to  exercise  a  more  striogent  inspection  of  emigrants 
leaving  their  countries.  They  go  so  far  as  to  permit  only  certain  licensed  agents 
to  exercise  the  trade  of  emigration  a^nt,  and  these  licenses  are  paid  for  with  a 
very  high  fee  and  subject  to  revocation  at  any  time.  We  have  had  any  number 
of  agents  in  former  years  who  have  tried  to  send  out  circulars  to  people  they 
thought  would  emigrate,  and  who  have  had  their  licenses  revoked  without  any 
mercy.  It  is  absolutely  impossible,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  steamship  companies 
and  a^nts  to  incite  to  emigration  on  the  other  side.  It  can  not  be  done;  not  even 
to  invite. 

Q.  The  statement  that  agents  have  in  foreign  countries  employed  subagents  to 
induoe  emigration  is  a  mistake?— A.  Entirely  wrong.  Of  cour.se,  they  have  sub- 
agents  to  sell  tickets  in  various  cities,  but  thev  are  all  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  which  are  carried  out  very  stringently. 

Q.  Is  the  carrying  of  immigrants  a  very  lucrative  part  of  your  business?— A.  It 
was  in  former  years.  I  consider  that  the  cabin  business  has  assumed  greater  pro- 
portions and  more  importance  with  a  number  of  the  lines.  The  cabin  business 
nas  increased  in  much  ^ater  proportion  than  the  steerage  business.  We  calcu- 
late the  increase  in  cabin  about  10  per  cent  a  year  on  the  average. 

Q.  How  does  the  steerage  rate  compare  witn  the  rate  of,  say,  10  years  ago?— A. 
The  steerage  rate  at  present  is  very  much  higher  than  it  was  10  years  ago.  That 
is  due  to  an  agreement  of  the  lines  among  themselves. 

Q.  Which  is  being  carried  out  in  good  faith?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  increase  since  1880?— A.  I  do  not  remember  what  the 
rate  was. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  it  in  figures?— A.  I  should  say  the  rate  is  now  probably  fully 
50  per  cent  higher  than  in  1880.    That  is  a  rough  guess. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  to^y?— A.  We  have  two  classes  of  steamers.    One  is  the 
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the  so-called  express  steamer,  and  the  rate  is  $88.50  in  steerage  from  Europe.  The 
rate  of  the  slower  steamers  is  $36.50  to  Kew  York  from  Bremen.  That  is  about 
50  per  cent  higher  than  in  1880  at  a  ron^h  guess. 

Q.  Have  you  had  many  of  your  inumgrants  rejected  at  the  port  of  New  York 
ana  returned  on  account  of  having  contagions  or  loathsome  diseases?— A.  There 
has  been  a  certain  number  rejected.  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  a  large  number 
rejected. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  in  which  such  rejected  immigrant  has  been  returned 
on  a  subsequent  or  the  same  ship  of  the  company?— A.  I  know  of  no  case  on  our 
line. 

Q.  Your  board  of  directors  on  the  pther  side  has  never  considered  that  such  a 
passenger  should  be  admitted  and  sent  him  back? — A.  They  would  never  think  of 
such  a  thing.  Speaking  of  the  circulars  sent  out  by  the  lines  on  the  other  side,  I 
would  like  to  hmd  you  here  a  circular  to  agents  issued  in  this  country,  on  which  yon 
will  find  instructions  to  agents  giving  the  classes  that  are  prohibited  and  not  to 
be  booked.  You  are  probftbly  not  farniliar  with  the  fact  that  so-called  prepaid 
tickets  are  a  feature  in  the  business  of  the  steamship  companies  of  great  impor- 
tance. By  prepaid  tickets  is  understood  a  ticket  bougnt  in  this  country  for  passage 
from  the  otner  side;  that  is,  a  ticket  that  takes  the  place  of  money,  as  it  were.  It 
is  a  ticket  bought  in  this  country  by  a  man  who  has  come  over  here,  worked  here, 
and  accumulated  a  fund,  and  to  bring  his  folks  from  the  other  side,  sends  them  a 
ticket  for  the  passage.  This  is  a  very  large  business,  and  it  is  to  that  business 
that  must  be  ascribed  either  the  increase  or  decrease  in  immigration.  Of  the 
whole  immigration  into  this  country  about  60  per  cent  is  due  either  directly  to 
prepaid  business  or  such  business  as  is  brought  u  with  the  prepaid  passenger. 

Q.  That  is,  assisted  immigration?— A.  That  is  assisted  immigration  of  the  right 
kind.  The  prepaid  ticket  is  sent  to  John  Smith  in  some  village  of  G^ermany,  and 
the  whole  village  knows  he  has  a  ticket  from  his  brother  to  come  over;  that  he  is 
working  on  a  farm,  not  subject  to  military  duty,  paying  very  little  taxes,  and 
generally  thinks  he  is  in  a  prettv  good  countiy  and  would  like  his  brother  to  come. 
Mis  brother  tells  all  his  friends  and  neighbors,  and  he  brings  with  him  2,  3, 
or  4  men  coming  over  to  this  country  they  have  heard  of.  So  this  prepaid 
business  is  of  immense  importance,  and  that  is  the  barometer,  as  it  were,  of  busi- 
ness. For  instance,  if  we  have  bad  times  in  this  country,  prepaid  business  falls 
off;  where  100  are  usually  sold  in  a  day  only  25  or  30  will  be  sold.  If  the  immi- 
grant is  poor  the  immigration  falls  off.  Immigration  is  induced  by  the  condition 
of  things  in  this  country,  the  condition  of  the  labor  market,  agriculture,  and  busi- 
ness generally;  upon  that  depends  immifiration  absolutely  and  entirely.  Nothing 
else  in  the  last  10  or  15  vears  has  induced  immigration  from  the  other  side. 

Q.  In  such  periods  of  depression  as  you  speak  of,  there  is  really  a  return  of 
immigrants  to  the  other  country?— A.  Yes ;  that  is  a  fact.  The  list  of  persons 
who  return  from  this  side  increases.  Our  steerage  list  shows  very  much  larger 
numbers  in  times  of  depression  than  in  times  when  everything  is  prosperous  and 
business  doing  well. 

Q.  Have  you  any  way  of  telling  whether  immigrants  come  over  for  a  brief 
season  and  then  return — birds  of  i»ssage?— A.  Hfurdly  to  the  north.  I  do  not 
know  but  that  may  apply— to  some  extent  to  the  Italian. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  formerly  large  landowners 
in  this  country,  whether  individual  or  corporate,  exerted  themselves  in  Europe  to 
induce  immigration?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  practice  kept  up  now?— A.  As  far  as  I  am  informed  that  has  entirely 
disappeared.  In  former  years  the  railroads  did  a  very  large  work  in  that  direc- 
tion, esi)eciallv  the  land-grant  railroads,  and  corporations  also ;  but  I  have  not 
heard  of  anjrthing  of  that  kind  being  done  in  the  last  10  or  15  years. 

Q.  The  class  of  people  in  this  country  who  send  over  there  for  their  friends  is 
generally  in  favor  of  immigration,  and  would  be  opposed  to  restricting  immigra- 
tion?—A.  I  suppose  so;  undoubtedlv. 

Q.  So  that  if  Congress  should  undertake  to  prohibit  immigration  entirely  for  a 
period  of  time  it  would  probably  incur  the  opposition  of  this  class  of  people?— A. 
Oh,  yes;  undoubtedly;  and  cause  a  great  deal  of  hardship  also. 

Q.  And  therefore  your  agents  abroad,  while  being  careful  to  have  our  laws 
complied  with,  notwithstanding  work  chiefly  in  the  interests  of  the  steamship 
company— I  mean  to  say  you  go  as  near  the  limits  of  the  law  as  you  safely  can  so 
as  to  bring  an  immigrant?— A.  I  think  I  will  have  to  correct  that.  The  compa- 
nies on  the  other  side,  I  believe,  judgingfrom  our  experience,  are  apt  to  err.  They 
wish  always  to  leave  a  safe  margin.  We  have  frequently  had  cables  inquiring 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  take  a  certain  familv  that  has  applied,  and  has,  we 
will  say,  a  child  or  a-  person  that  might  possibly  come  under  the  prohibitory 
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dasses.  As  Mr.  McSweeney  will  confirm,  we  frequently  apply  to  him  as  to  whether 
we  can  safely  carry  such  persons,  and  our  company  nsoaUy  decides  not  to  bring 
them. 

Q.  Your  interest,  yon  think,  is  in  favor  of  rather  excessive  caution  than  the 
other  way?— A.  I  think  so.    That  is  the  wajr  the  system  works. 

Q.  How  wonld  it  do  to  have  some  United  States  Government  immigration 
agents  to  make  a  carefnl  inquiry  in  cooperation  with  yonr  steamship  agents? — A. 
I  think  that  wonld  involve  snch  an  enormous  expense  that  it  would  practically 
not  be  feasible.  You  would  have  to  have  practically  an  agent  of  tne  United 
States,  an  immigration  agent,  by  the  side  of  everyone  of  our  agents. 

Q.  The  steam&ip  companies  would  not  object  to  it,  I  suppose? — A.  I  think  they 
would  probably  welcome  it,  for  they  would  have  someone  on  whom  the  responsi- 
bility could  be  placed  and  have  the  matter  settled  there;  but  I  doubt  very  much 
if  that  would  he  feasible. 

Q.  In  reference  to  head  money,  that  is  exacted  from  onlv  the  first  and  second 
class  passengers?— A.  No;  from  all  alien  passengers,  whether  they  come  in  steer- 
age or  cabin.  Of  course,  we  are  obliged  to  depend  on  the  statements  of  cabin 
passengers  as  to  whether  they  are  aliens  or  United  States  citizens. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  increase  that,  even  for  the 
sake  of  revenue?— A.  I  do  not  like  to  express  an  opinion  on  that.  I  do  not  know 
if  it  would  be  necessary.  Probably  the  immigration  officials  are  more  capable  of 
expressing  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  needed.  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
the  steamship  Ihies  would  acquiesce  in  anything  reasonable. 

Q.  Is  this  head  money  paid  by  the  steaxnship  company?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  added  to  the  fare  of  the  passenger?— A.  It  is  in  a  certain  way.  It  is  not 
added  directly.  The  steamship  companies  of  course  fix  their  rates,  including  all 
expenses  they  have  to  pay.  I  presume  the  rate  of  fare  would  be  increased  by  that 
much  if  the  head  mone^  was  increased,  so  it  would  ultimately  fall  on  the  pas- 
senger.   It  is  one  of  the  items  of  cost. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  a  moderate  Increase  of  that  head  tax  would  tend  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  immigrants? — ^A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  If  there  is  any  assisted  immigration,  I  suppose  it  would  not  help  that,  as  the 
people  would  put  up  more  money  if  necessary?— A.  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
assisted  immigration  for  a  number  of  years. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  Except  in  the  way  of  prepaid  tickets?— A.  That  we  do  not 
call  assisted  immigration;  that  is  regularly  prepaid  business. 

Q.  It  is  assisted?— A.  It  is  a  ticket  presented  to  a  relative  on  the  other  side,  yea 
I  have  recently  observed  a  statement  of  the  enormous  revenues  to  the  steamship 
lines  from  the  passenger  business,  and  also  as  to  the  cost  of  transporting  business. 
This  mominjD^  I  ran  over  the  reports  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  for  the  last  20 
years,  and  I  find  theaverage  dividend  jpaid  In  the  last  20  years  was  5  per  cent,  and 
the  shares  are  now  quoted  at  119  and  120.  That  does  not  show  that  it  is  such  an 
enormously  lucrative  business. 

Q.  Of  course  there  is  a  great  depreciation  in  the  steamers?— A.  Yes;  certainly. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  you  practically  acquainted  with  the  manner  of 
infiroection  on  the  other  side,  medical  inspection?— A.  I  am  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Have  you  been  present  while  the  inspection  was  made?— A.  I  know  that  our 
company  has  a  doctor,  who  is  detaUed  and  paid  for  the  purpose  of  examining  all 
emigrants  before  they  embark,  and  if  there  are  any  cases  coming  from  suspected 
districts,  such  as  the  south  of  Russia,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  smallpox, 
they  are  kept  in  control  stations.  Our  companjr  has  at  present  7  control  stanons 
which  have  been  established  and  maintained  with  its  own  means,  together  with 
those  of  the  Hamburp^-American,  and,  I  believe,  the  Red  Star  Line.  They  are 
located  near  the  frontier  between  Prussia  and  Russia.  They  are  established  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  through  them  all  emigrants  intended  for  this  country, 
coming  from  south  Russia.    I  will  read  this:    (Reading. ) 

**  The  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  (Company  now  offer  to  immigrants  from 
Russia  the  use  of  its  control  stations  established  on  the  Russo-Oerman  frontier  at 
Bajohrem,  Eydtkuhnen,  Prostken,  Blowo,  Ottlotschin,  TiLsdt,  and  Insterburg." 

The  other  steamship  comyames  contribute  to  their  maintenance,  though  they 
are  practically  owned  by  the  North  Qerman  Lloyd.    (Continuing  to  read. ) 

*'  These  control  stations,  built  and  owned  by  the  North  German  Lloyd,  are  com- 
pletely equipped  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  its  passengers.  Each  of  tiiem 
IB  nnder  the  supervision  of  a  competent  manager,  and  is  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary sleeping  and  living  rooms,  with  bathrooms,  steam-heating  arrangements,  and 
restanranta.  A  practicing  physician  and  a  force  of  male  and  female  attendants 
are  attached  to  each  of  tnem,  and  they  are  under  the  continual  control  of  the 
Imperial  Qennsai  Gtovemment  and  have  received  official  approval. 
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"In  these  control  stations  emigrants  from  Russia,  intendixig  to  take  passage  in 
the  steamers  of  the  North  (German  Lloyd  Ck>m];>an  jr  are  examined  as  to  their  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  United  States  immigration- laws,  bathed,  and 
their  baggage  disinfected  for  the  sum  of  2  marks  (50  cents)  each  person,  after 
which  they  receive  a  certificate  that  entitles  them  to  contmne  their  journey  to  the 
port  of  departure. " 

These  stations  are  in  some  cases  24  hours  by  rail  east  of  Bremen,  and  they  have 
to  continue  their  journey  24  hours  to  reach  ue  port  of  departure.  I  beiieye  the 
Rotterdam  line  is  interested  in  these  control  stations,  besides  the  8  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

It  is  well  known  that  most  of  these  contagious  diseases  come  from  the  south  of 
Russia,  and  countries  where  cleanliness  is  not  very  great. 

Q.  You  have  also  local  inspection  at  the  port  of  embarkation?— A.  There  is  a 
local  medical  inspection  at  the  port  of  departure. 

Q.  On  board  ship?— A.  No;  on  land.  The  port  of  Bremen  is  an  inland  port,  sit- 
uated 80  miles  npthe  river  Weser,  and  the  river  Weser  is  not  navigable  by  the 
large  steamers.  Therefore,  all  emigrants,  before  they  embark  in  Bremerhaven ,  are 
sent  by  train  from  Bremen  to  Bremerhaven  and  there  put  on  board  steamer. 
Before  they  leave  Bremen,  in  the  railway  station  there  is  a  special  station  arranged 
for  these  emigrants,  where  they  are  ticketed,  have  their  baggage  attended  to,  and 
are  examined  by  the  physicians.  I  thmk  there  are  2,  at  least  1,  paid  by  our  line 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  disinfecting  passen^^ers.  If  there  are  any  per- 
sons who  are  at  all  suspicious,  they  are  quarantined  m  Bremen  and  kept  there 
until  developments  show  whether  they  prove  to  be  harmless. 

Q.  Is  there  any  medical  inspection  made  on  board  the  steamers  before  starting? — 
A.  On  our  large  steamers  we  have  2  doctors ;  on  the  small  steamers  1 .  The  meoical 
inspection  is  carried  out  at  least  once  a  day. 

Q.  To  comply  with  the  United  States  regulations?— A.  No;  with  our  company's 
own  regulations. 

Q.  In  compliance  with  the  law?— A«  I  do  not  recollect  that  the  United  States 
regulations  call  for  any. 

Q.  Suppose  you  have  1,000  steerage  passengers,  how  long  does  it  take  the  medi- 
cal inspector  to  pass  on  that  1,000  aboard  ship  at  the  gang  plank?— A.  If  the 
weather  is  fine  they  are  broaght  on  deck  and  passed  in  that  way,  but  very  often, 
and  probably  generally  in  the  fall  and  winter,  that  inspection  has  to  be  done  below 
deck,  and  the  doctor  goes  down  and  examines  every  passenger  and  sometimes  in 
his  bunk. 

Q.  Complaint  has  been  made  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  that  medical  inspection 
on  board  ship  on  the  part  of  the  steamship's  doctors.  First  of  all,  that  it  is 
hurriedly  done;  that  there  is  not  sufficient  time  given  for  anything^  like  the  proper 
inspection;  and  secondly,  that  the  medical  inspectors  are  not  experienced  surgeons 
ana  physicians,  but  mostly  young  graduates  of  medical  colleges?— A.  In  relation 
to  that  I  would  say  the  inspection  can  take  place  through  the  whole  day.  The 
doctor  has  24  hours,  and  at  least  12  hours  of  daylight  in  which  to  make  the  insi)ec- 
tion.  To  my  knowledge  the  inspection  has  taken  at  least  2  or  8  hours,  and  it  can, 
if  desired,  be  made  more  minute.  In  most  of  our  large  steamers  we  have  2 
doctors. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Smyth.)  Does  he  inspect  every  immigrant,  or  only  those  who  are 
sick?— A.  They  all  pass. 

(j.  Every  day?— A.  Yes;  it  is  his  duty  and  prescribed  by  the  company.  Of 
course,  you  will  understand  in  verv  stormy  weather  it  is  almost  impossible  at 
times  to  carry  out  an  inspection  of  that  kind.  With  reference  to  the  character  of 
the  physician  or  surgeon,  I  will  say  it  is  true  there  are  some  physicians  who  are 
young,  but  the  greater  number  of  surgeons  on  board  the  transatlantic  liners  are 
men  who  have  been  in  the  service  for  a  number  of  years.  I  recollect  on  the  largest 
steamer  on  our  line  a  doctor  who  has  been  in  our  service  at  least  15  if  not  20  years 
as  ship  surgeon,  and  I  remember  one  man  who  was  in  our  service  80  years  as 
surgeon.  Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  the  services  of  physicians  of  a 
great  deal  of  experience;  a  man  who  has  a  large  practice  on  shore  would  never 
think  of  takina^  a  position  as  ship  surgeon.  They  are  required  to  be  physicians  of 
experience,  and  those  on  our  line  must  have  passed  the  German  medical  examina- 
tion, and  that  is  a  very  rigid  examination.  We  have  applications  daily  from 
doctors  in  this  country  for  positions  as  surgeons,  bat  I  am  obliged  to  inform  them 
that  they  can  not  be  passed  unless  they  have  seen  experience  and  have  passed  the 
German  examination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  examination  of  passengers  on  board  ship  in  the 
character  of  the  sick  call  of  the  army?— A.  No;  I  do  not  tnink  it  can  be  compared 
with  that,  because  it  is  to  the  interest  of  every  steamship  company  and  every 
captain  to  have  his  ship  examined  every  day  carefully  to  ascertain  if  there  are 
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contagions  diseases  on  board.  If  we  arrive  here  and  have  a  ccuse  of  smallpox  on 
board,  not  detected  by  the  physician  as  soon  a?  it  broke  oat,  that  ship  is  held  in 
quarantine.  The  passengers  are  taken  to  Hoffman  Island,  and  kept  there  at  onr 
expense  at  a  cost  of  many  thoosands  i)er  day  if  the  number  is  large.  That  is  the 
interest  that  appeals  to  the  steamship  company's  pocket,  and  they  do  not  wish  to 
incur  anything  of  that  kind.  The  strict  injunction  is  given  to  examine  every 
passenger  every  day  to  see  if  there  are  any  possible  signs  of  smallpox,  cholera,  or 
any  contagious  disease.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  We  will  only  be  too  glad  to 
introduce  any  improvements  that  can  be  introduced. 

S.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  all  the  steamship  companies 
a  great  help  here  to  the  inspection  service  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to 
make  your  examination  at  your  ports  of  embarkation  more  rigid  than  they  are  at 
present?~A.  I  do,  personallv,  yes;  and  I  can  give  you  the  assurance  that  what- 
ever I  can  do  on  my  part  will  be  exerted  to  comply  with  your  wishes. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Clarke.)  Who  sell  these  prepaid  tickets  on  this  side?— A.  The 
steamship  companies  and  their  agents. 

Q.  Are  they  in  the  hands  of  the  railroad  com^nies?— A.  No.  In  some  cases 
railroad  companies  are  at  the  same  time  steamship  companies;  but  in  my  exx>eri- 
ence  in  comparatively  few  cases. 

Q.  Are  they  sold  by  the  railroad  and  steamship  ticket  brokers  also?— A.  Yes,  in 
some  few  cases;  generally  by  steamship  agents  who  at  the  same  time  sell  bills  of 
exchange  and  money  orders  and  do  a  general  money  business,  but  I  think  in  very 
few  cases  by  r.iilroad  agents.  That  applies  to  our  own  lines;  possibly  the  other 
lines  may  have  some  other  exiierience. 

Q.  You  have  no  instructions  to  your  agents  as  to  the  solicitation  of  this  class 
of  trade?— A.  Nothing  further  than  is  contained  in  the  circulars  we  have  Issued 
to  them.  That  is  hardly  a  business  that  could  be  solicited.  For  instance,  an 
agent  is  in  a  small  village  in  Wisconsin,  and  a  farmer  drives  in  from  the  country 
and  buys  a  ticket.  Among  the  farmers  around  there  a  man  could  not  do  a  large 
soliciting  business,  it  would  not  pay. 

Q.  The  commission  on  the  sale  of  these  tickets  is  not  very  large  ?— A.  I  think  it 
is  ^  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Will  you  state  the  aims  of  this  North  Atlantic  confer- 
ence?—A.  There  are  8  conferences.  North  Atlantic,  Mediterranean  and  Continental. 
They  are  solely  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  discussion  of  matters  of  general 
interest  concerning  all  the  lines. 

Q.  Do  they  discuss  rates  ?— A.  That  is  fixed  by  the  various  lines  on  the  other 
side. 

3.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  trust? — A.  No;  it  is  not  a  trust. 
.  in  the  testimony  given  before  us  in  Washington  a  statement  was  made  that 
the  steamship  lines  employed  a  very  powerful  and  extensive  lobby  in  Washing- 
ton?— A.  That  is  an  absolute  and  unmitigated  untruth;  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
in  that  The  steamship  lines  have  maintained  no  lobby  of  any  kind  in  Washing- 
tQu.  The  late  Dr.  Glavis  was  in  Washington  as  a  representative  of  the  steamship 
lines,  but  he  was  never  engaged  as  a  lobbyist,  ana  since  his  death  the  steam- 
ship lines  are  not  represented  in  Washington,  except  by  agents  for  the  transaction 
of -paasenger  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  general  assertion  was  made  some  time  ago  in 
reqpect  to  apool  formed  by  all  of  the  steamship  companies  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  Was  or  U  there  such  a  pool  or  pooling  arrangement  with 
respect  to  steerage  rates,  or  in  your  conference  was  such  an  arrangement  consid- 
ered?— A.  Not  in  this  country.  There  is  an  agreement  on  the  other  side  with 
reference  to  rates  and  the  general  conduct  of  business. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  division  of  European  territory  made  to  suit  or  accommodate 
the  lines  and  ports  the  steamships  enter?— A.  You  refer  to  the  Continental  confer- 
ence. I  have  never  heard  of  any;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any.  The  ports  are  all 
open,  except  that  the  (Continental  conference  does  not  book  passengers  in  Italy,  but 
leaves  that  to  the  Mediterranean  conference. 

Q.  Is  the  French  line  in  that  conference?— A.  It  is  not  exactly  a  member.  It 
accommodates  itself  and  generally  agrees  to  what  is  adopted. 

Q.  Whatever  arrangements  are  made  with  respect  to  rates  are  made  on  the  other 
side?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  arrangements  are  merely  business  arrangements,  not  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  trust  or  pool  or  syndicate  or  anything  of  that  kind?— A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  No  control  nut  into  any  board  of  officers? — ^A.  The  lines  retain  their  indi- 
vidual control  ana  management  absolutely. 

Q.  So  it  is  simply  give  and  take,  free  trade,  as  is  often  done  between  parties  in 
the  same  business?— A.  They  do  control  the  rates.    They  agree  on  certain  rates. 
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Q.  Could  you  ffive  ns  a  reason  why  steerage  rates  have  risen  within  the  last 
15  or  20  years,  or  nave  been  increased  85  to  50  per  cent?— A.  It  is  probablv  due  to 
the  fact  that  wars  have  been  avoided  among  the  steamship  lines,  and  there  has 
been  this  agreement  on  the  other  side  with  respect  to  rates. 

Q.  On  the  other  side  they  found  that  the  competition  was  destructive  of  prolRta 
ana  expensive  to  carry  through?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  it  was  for  the  restriction  of  competition,  the  competition  in  the  matter  of 
agencies,  and  at  the  same  time  to  get  a  proper  return  in  the  steerage  rate  for  the 
lessened  immigration  that  occurred?— A.  There  is  no  combination  of  agents.  Each 
line  retains  its  own  agents  and  all  its  outfit.  It  is  simply  an  agreement  with 
reference  to  rates,  introduced  to  avoid  competition,  the  same  as  railroads  have 
had  to  enter  into  agreements  with  reference  to  rates.  Otherwise  they  would  cut 
each  others*  throats. 

Q.  With  respect  to  section  11  of  the  act  of  March  8, 1891,  which  requires  the 
guaranty  on  the  part  of  the  transportation  companies  to  care  for  the  immigrant  for 
the  space  of  12  months,  and  provides  that  the  immigrant  may  be  deported  by  the 
same  line,  have  you  anything  to  say  why  that  length  of  time  snould  not  be 
extended  more  than  12  months?— A.  No;  I  have  no  opinion  to  express.  The  immi- 
g^tion  officials,  I  think,  would  be  more  competent  to  express  an  opinion.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  we  have  taken  back  that  nave  been  here  more  than  6  months. 
However,  if  it  is  decided  that  it  is  wise  to  extend  it  to  2  years 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  (Interrupting.)  You  would  not  consider  it  a  hardship?— A. 
We  would  consider  it  a  hardship,  but  would  agree  to  it. 

Q.  Would  it  lead  to  a  rise  in  steerage  rates?— A.  I  doubt  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Do  you  laiow  what  tiie  system  is  in  the  Australian 
colonies— the  length  of  time  of  guaranty?— A.  No;  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

Q.  Suppose  it  was  for  5  years,  and  that  a  bond  should  be  entered  into  in  the  sum 
of  |2,500?— A.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  long  period  of  time— 5  years.  A  great 
deal  can  hapi>en  in  that  time.    Surely  2  years  might  be  sufficient. 

Q.  Are  there  not  a  great  many  immigrants  who  neglect  or  refuse  to  become 
American  citizens  ?— A.  Really  I  am  not  familiar  with  that ;  I  would  not  express 
an  opinion  on  that. 

Q.  Provided  that  such  a  thing  does  occur,  do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  injufltice  to  the  United  States  to  be  compelled  to  take  care  of  men  and 
women  who  are  in  fact  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  nation  and  not  American  citizens? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  competent  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  As  long 
as  they  are  benefiting  the  country  by  their  labor,  it  seems  to  me  they  have  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  right  to  apply  for  the  protection  a  government  can  give  even  if 
they  are  not  citizens.  That  is  my  private  opinion.  I  think  if  I  had  the  control  I 
should  raise  the  time  necessarv  to  naturalization  in  this  country.  That  seems  to 
me  to  be  of  more  importance  than  the  restriction  of  immigration. 

(^.  If  you  raise  the  time  of  naturalization  you  debar  these  men  from  beoominx 
citizens?— A.  I  should  not  i)ermit  it  unless  they  knew  the  language  and  could  read 
and  could  understand  the  Ck)nstitution  of  the  United  States.  But  I  draw  an  abso- 
lute distinction  between  admitting  these  people  to  the  country  and  admitting  them 
to  the  franchise.    A  very  great  distinction  snould  be  drawn  between  the  two. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  quite  a  disadvantage  to  have  foreign  immigrants 
entering  and  maintaining  their  allegiance  to  the  foreign  country,  and  after  being 
here  4,  5,  6  or  7  years,  leaving  to  go  back  home  and  remain  there?— A.  I  should 
say  not,  if  they  produce  and  contribute  to^'ard  the  welfare  and  advance  of  the 
country,  which  they  undoubtedly  do.  I  declare  I  should  just  as  soon  have  them 
come  in  as  to  have  cattle  come  in  or  brute  labor  force  that  we  need  in  thia 
country  for  the  development  of  the  country. 

Q.  They  are  largely  m  the  lower  grades  of  labor?— A.  Yes.  I  should  not  admit 
them  to  citizenship  unless  they  understood  the  English  language.  I  do  not  believe 
we  could  have,  built  the  Pacific  railroads  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Chinese  labor. 
If  we  had  prohibited  that  labor,  we  would  not  have  had  any  transcontinental 
railroads  wnatever.    The  Americans  would  not  have  built  them. 

Q.  But  on  the  question  of  guaranty  you  are  free  to  say  the  steamship  comx>anie8 
would  cooperate  even  to  the  extension  of  another  year?— A«  I  am  sxieaking  per- 
sonally. I  am  not  competent  to  bind  the  steamship  lines.  If  it  is  considered  wise 
and  necessary  to  raise  the  time  by  the  immigration  officials,  we  should  certainly 
mot  raise  any  objections. 

Q.  How  about  doubling  the  head  money,  temporarily  at  least,  to  meet  the 
expense  of  rebuilding  the  depot,  etc.?— A.  We  would  rather  not  see  the  head  tax 
advanced,  but  if  it  appears  impossible  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  immigration 
bureau  here  and  at  other  ports  without  advancing  the  head  tax,  of  course  we  would 
be  obliged  to  submit. 
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Q.  Yon  think  it  fair  that  all  expense  attending  immigration  shonld  be  borne  by 
the  immigrant  or  the  transportaaon  company?— A.  That  is  a  question.  As  it  is, 
we  are  aooostomed  to  it;  the  fact  is  there,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  raise  the  question. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  Clarke.)  Since  the  steerage  rates  of  the  different  lines  have  been 
fixed  Dy  conference  on  the  other  side  at  what  you  call  a  reasonable  figure,  what 
restrained  the  conference  from  fixing  them  at  a  higher  figure?— A.  Well,  no  doubt 
the  fact  that  if  the  prices  advance  too  high  it  simply  acts  in  a  prohibitive  way,  or 
induces  competition,  one  of  the  two.  In  the  same  way,  for  instance,  that  the 
rates  are  fixed  for  first  and  second  cabin  travel.  Certain  rates  are  fixed  beyond 
which  it  is  not  considered  judicious  to  go. 

Q.  This  conference  constituted  a  sort  of  temporary  monopoly,  but  the  monopoly 
was  restrained  by  prudential  considerations  from  abusing  its  power?— A.  Yes;  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  called  in  comi>etition  if  rates  had  oeen  advanced  too 
high. 

LBTTEB   AND  IKCLOSURES  APPENDED  TO  MB.   SCHWAB'S  TESTI- 
MONY. 

NoBTH  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company, 

Oblrichs  Sb  Co.,  Agents, 
New  York,  September  8, 1899, 
WnjJAM  E.  Sackbtt,  Esq., 

Secretary  Induetrial  Commissum,  Washington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  Pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommission  of 
the  Industrial  Commission  that  heard  testimony  in  this  city  some  weeks  ago  on 
the  subject  of  immigration,  I  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  under  separate  cover 
a  large  number  of  circulars  and  letters  of  instruction  addressed  to  agents  and  pas- 
sengers and  containing  instructions  with  regard  to  the  booking  of  emigrant  pas- 
sengen  to  this  country. 

These  documents  are  in  use  by  our  company  for  their  northern  lines  from 
Bremen  to  New  York,  Baltimore  and  Galveston,  and  for   their  Mediterranean 
service  from  Gtonoa  and  Naples  to  New  York. 
The  documents  that  I  send  you  are  the  following: 

1.  Circular  to  af^nts  and  passengers,  containing  on  the  reverse  a  reference  to 
the  United  States  immigration  laws  as  to  passengers  who  are  not  permitted  to 
land  in  this  country  in  use  for  the  service  from  Gtonoa. 

2,  Circular  of  the  same  nature  in  use  for  the  service  from  Naples. 

8.  Circular  containing  instructions  with  regard  to  the  interdiction  of  cases  of 
conjunctivitis,  trachoma,  etc.,  in  use  for  the  service  from  Naples. 

Tne  following  letters  of  instruction,  circulars,  and  tickets  are  in  use  for  our 
company's  service  from  Boston  to  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Galveston. 

4.  Circular  to  agents  containing  the  questions  to  be  addressed  to  alien  passen- 
gerSa 

(^  Instmctions  addressed  to  agents  with  regard  to  the  manifesting  of  cabin 
paasengera. 

d.  QneBtion  blanks  to  be  answered  by  cabin  passengers. 

7.  drcnlar  to  agents  with  regard  to  exposing  the  United  States  laws  with  refer- 
ence to  immigration  in  such  position  that  all  persons  can  read  them. 

8.  Circular  to  agents  with  regard  to  f  avus. 

9.  Circular  to  agents  with  regard  to  trachoma  and  conjunctivitis. 

10.  Circnlar  to  agents  with  regard  to  bringing  to  the  attention  of  passengers 
the  provisions  of  the  United  States  laws  on  immigration. 

11.  Printed  letters  addressed  to  steerage  passengers  containing  full  reference  to 
the  excluded  classes  under  the  United  States  immigration  laws. 

12.  Circular  intended  for  passefngers  also  containing  reference  to  the  excluded 
classes  under  the  United  States  immigration  laws. 

18.  Samples  of  tickets  issued  by  the  North  German  Lloyd  containing  on  the 
face  of  the  tickets  in  large  type  a  reference  to  the  classes  excluded  under  the 
United  States  immigration  laws. 

14.  Circulars  to  agents  and  passengers  with  regard  to  the  examination  of  pas- 
sengers before  embarking  on  the  steamers  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  for  the 
U^ted  States. 

15.  Circular  addressed  by  the  agent  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  in  Berlin,  who 
has  charge  of  the  seven  North  German  Lloyd  control  stations  at  which  all  immi- 
flrants  from  Russia  and  Austria  are  held  for  examination  before  being  sent  on  to 
firemen  for  embarkation.  In  this  circular  reference  is  again  made  to  the  classes 
excluded  under  the  United  States  immigration  laws. 
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16.  Copies  of  the  translation  of  the  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States  into 
the  various  languages  in  use  b]r  the  passengers  of  the  North  (German  Lloyd, 
namely,  German,  Polish,  Hungarian,  Bohemian,  Slavonian,  Italian,  Dntch. 

These  docnments  are  all  of  the  latest  editions,  as  yon  will  observe.  We  have 
attached  to  those  that  do  not  explain  themselves  the  translation  of  the  particular 
passages  referring  to  the  United  States  immigration  laws. 

I  have  requested  our  friends  in  Italy  to  send  me  copies  of  the  Italian  emigration 
laws  and  expect  to  be  able  to  send  you  a  copy  of  these  laws  in  a  few  weelra.  The 
steerage  passengers  before  embarkation  in  Genoa  and  Naples,  but  especially  at 
Naples,  where  the  largest  number  of  Italian  emigrants  embark,  are  subject  to  an 
examination  by  a  physician  representing  the  Royal  Italian  Emigration  Commis- 
sion, by  another  pnysician  engaged  bv  our  company,  and  whose  specialty  is  the 
examination  for  favus  and  trachoma,  by  the  United  States  medical  inspector  who 
is  appointed  for  the  examination  of  steerage  passengers  embarking  at  Naples,  and 
by  the  steamship  surgeon. 

Trusting  that  the  documents  and  the  information  given  may  be  of  some  service 
to  the  commission,  I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Gustav  H.  Schwab. 


1.  Extract  from  circular  to  agents  and  third-^dasa  passengers,  service  from  Genoa. 

Dated  July  1,  1890, 

The  law  of  February  26,  1891,  prohibits  the  entrance  into  the  United  States  of 
America — 

1.  Blind  persons,  lame  persons,  humpbacks,  deaf-mutes,  mutilated  or  deformed 
persons. 

2.  Women  with  infants  who  can  not  prove  that  they  have  been  called  there  by 
relatives. 

3.  Unmarried  woman,  pregnant  or  with  offspring. 

4.  Those  afflicted  with  nauseous  or  contagious  diseases. 

5.  Persons  condemned  for  infamous  acts  or  transgressions  which  imply  moral 
turpitude,  polygamists,  persons  under  contract  to  labor,  be  the  contract  in  writ- 
ing, verbal,  or  self-understood. 

N.  B.— In  case  a  passenger  in  a  condition  above  enumerated  would  elude  the 
authorities  and  embark,  and  upon  his  arrival  at  destination  be  debarred  from 
landing,  the  agent  or  suba^nt  who  booked  the  passenger  will  be  held  for  the 
return  fare  of  £.155  in  gold  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  passage  money. 

2.  Extract  from  circular  to  agents  and  third-class  passengers,  service  from  Naples, 

Dated  August  1,  1899. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  prohibits  the  landing  at  New  York  of 
idiots,  insane  persons,  blind  persons,  cripples,  deaf-mutes,  persons  afflicted  with 
contagious  diseases,  persons  condemned  for  infamous  acts,  polygamists,  contract 
laborers,  and  persons  unable  to  support  themselves. 

3.  Circular  to  agents,  service  from  Naples,  concerning  contagious  diseases.    Dated 

October,  1898, 

To  Subagents: 

To  our  rejpret  we  observe  that  recently  several  emigrants  bound  for  New  York, 
in  the  act  of  embarking,  have  been  prohibited  to  travel  by  the  sanitary  commis- 
sion on  account  of  contagious  diseases  with  which  they  were  afflicted. 

This  creates  considerable  loss  to  the  passengers,  who  are  then  compelled  to 
return  at  their  own  expense,  or,  the  means  to  do  so  failing  them,  the  expense  falls 
upon  us. 

To  eliminate  such  serious  inconveniences  we  earnestly  request  your  attention 
that  before  sending  passengers  here  you  will  assure  yourself  of  the  perfect  state 
of  their  physical  condition,  and,  above  all,  that  they  are  not  afflicted  with  con- 
tagious diseases,  such  as  favors  and  diseases  of  the  eye,  oo^jimetivitiB,  traofaoma,  etc. 

We  therefore  request  you  strictly  to  observe  our  instructions  and  not  to  for- 
ward passengers  afflicted  with  such  diseases;  otherwise,  to  our  regret,  we  will  hold 
you  responsible  for  the  consequences.  In  doubtful  cases  it  is  necessary  that  the 
passenger  be  provided  with  a  certificate  from  the  health  board  affirming  that  his 
disease  is  not  contagious. 
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Also  take  note  that  all  persons  over  60  years  of  age  most  be  furnished  with  an 
affidavit  npon  their  arriyal  at  New  York,  by  which  the  relatives  residing  there 
guarantee  to  provide  for  and  maintain  the  passengers  at  their  own  expeaae. 
Respectfully, 

The  Emigrant  Agent. 

4.  Circular    to   agents,  Bremen    service,  containing   question   blanks.     Dated 

June,  1808. 

To  our  Agents: 

The  regulations  of  the  new  Qerman  emigration  law  and  those  for  filling  out 
the  new  receipts  approved  by  the  imperial  chancellor  to  be  used  from  now  on 
do  not  imply  a  discontinuance  of  the  American  requirements  as  to  the  use  of  the 
question  blanks. 

With  every  steerage  receipt  a  question  blank  must  be  filled  out  and  attached  to 
such  question  blank,  in  order  that  we  may  take  the  question  blank  so  filled  out 
from  the  passenger  here  for  the  preparation  of  the  American  lists. 
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5.  Question  blank. 
Name  in  full 

lyears 

I  months 
Sex 

Married  or  single 
Calling  or  occupation 

Nationality 

Last  residence 

Seaport  for  landing  in  the  United  States 

Final  destination  in  the  United  States  (State,  city,  or  town) 

Whether  having  a  ticket  to  such  final  destination 

Bv  whom  was  passage  paid 

Whether  in  possession  of  money;  if  so,  whether  more  than  $30,  and  how  much  if 

$30  or  less 
Whether  ever  before  in  the  United  States;  and,  if  so,  when  and  where 
Whether  going  to  join  a  relative;  and,  if  so,  what  relative,  their  name  and 

address 
Ever  in  prison  or  almshouse  or  supported  by  charity;  if  yes,  state  which 
Whether  a  polygamist 

Whether  under  contract,  express  or  implied,  to  labor  in  the  United  States 
Condition  of  health,  mental  and  physical 
Deformed  or  crippled,  nature  and  cause 

8.  Instructions  to  agents,  Bremen  service,  as  to  manifestation  of  cabin  passengers. 

Dated  January,  1899, 

The  United  States  Government  in  Washington  has  ordered  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  March  3, 1898,  all  oaUn  panengeis  (I  and  II  cabin)  must  answer 
the  prescri^^  twenty  questions,  in  the  same  way  as  steerage  passengers.  These 
answers  are  to  be  obtained  by  the  agents  when  making  out  the  passage  orders,  and 
to  be  entered  on  the  forms  intended  for  that  purpose.  This  form  and  the  passage 
order  must  be  delivered  by  the  passengers  to  us  in  Bremen. 

The  following  cabin  passengers  need  not  be  manifested: 

1.  Citizens  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Tourists  (those  who  return  to  Europe  after  a  short  sojourn). 

3.  Transit  passengers  (those  traveling  through  to  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Central 
America). 

All  such  exceptions  must  be  plainly  noted  on  the  passage  orders  as  '-  U.  S.  citi- 
zen," "Tourist,"  or  ''Transit  passenger.** 

Holders  of  American  return  tickets  not  American  citizens  (those  who  only  have 
the  so-called  '*  first  citizen's  paper  "  are  not  citizens)  must  also  answer  the  twenty 
questions. 

Forms  for  the  manifestation  of  cabin  passengers  are  supplied  upon  demand. 
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7.  Circular  to  agents,  Bremen  service,  as  to  displaying  United  States  laws.    Dated 

June  SO,  1899. 

Referring  to  our  circnlar  of  April  28, 18d8,  with  which  we  sent  yon  oopies  of 
the  immigration  act  of  the  I3nited  States,  and  particularly  to  the  section  stating 
that  "all  agents  most  display  a  copy  of  tMs  law,  printed  in  large,  legible  type,  in 
the  language  of  their  country,  in  their  office,  and  must  draw  the  attention  of  all 
intending  passengers  to  this  law  before  their  departing,"  we  request  you  to 
observe  tnese  laws  strictly  according  to  their  provisions.  Where  necessary  the 
above  law  must  be  translated  into  the  local  language. 

Should  the  copies  in  your  possession  require  replacing,  kindly  advise  us  and  we 
will  supply  you  with  additional  ones. 

8.  Circular  to  agents,  Bremen  service,  as  to  favus,  etc.    Dated  August  5, 1899. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  recent  decision  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  according  to  which  any  steamer 
bringing  passengers  afflicted  with  contagious  or  loathsome  diseases,  such  as  favus, 
etc.,  wiU  be  prosecuted,  and  we  urge  you  not  to  permit  any  passenger  to  embark 
who  does  not  in  every  way  satisfy  tne  requirements  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  the  above  respect. 

We  request  you  to  be  guided  by  this  circular  and  most  carefully  to  see  that  no 
passenger  is  accepted  who  comes  under  the  above  heading,  as  we  shall  hold  you 
responsible  for  any  consequences  that  may  arise. 

0.  Circular  to  agents,  Bremen  service,  regarding  trachoma  and  conjunctivitis. 

Dated  May  16,  1899. 

As  it  has  recently  repeatedly  happened  that  the  American  immigration  officers 
have  returned  steerage  passengers  on  account  of  trachoma,  whose  cases  have  here 
been  diagnosed  as  conjunctivitis,  I  would  request  you,  at  the  desire  of  the  North 
GhBrman  XJoyd,  to  take  particular  pains  that  a  thoroughly  careful  examination  of 
aU  passengers  be  made.  Persons  afflicted  with  trachoma  or  any  other  dangerous 
disease  of  the  eyes  must  under  all  circumstances  be  refused  transportation, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  slight  diseases  of  the  eyes  which  may  be  cured  before  the 
departure  of  the  passenger  from  here,  such  passengers  as  are  able  to  bear  the 
expense  of  curing  their  maladies,  which  amounts  to  20  marks,  may  be  accepted 
for  transportation.  The  North  German  Lloyd  holds  you  responsible  for  tihe  strict 
enforcement  of  this  order. 

Kindly  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  circular. 

12.  Notice  appended  to  printed  letter  sent  to  applicants  for  steerage  passage, 
Bremen  service.  {Form  printed  1898.)  Same  also  inserted  in  advertising  cir- 
cular.   Dated  July,  1899. 

Take  notice  :  According  to  the  immigration  act  of  the  United  States  only  those 
immigrants  are  permitted  to  land  who  are  able  to  support  themselves.  Feeble- 
minded persons,  idiots,  cripples,  lame  persons,  blind  persons,  deaf  mutes,  persons 
afflicted  with  contagious  or  mcurable diseases,  unmarried  females  when  pregnant, 
unmarried  females  without  means  with  their  children,  and  criminals  and  convicts 
are  not  permitted  to  land.  The  American  immigration  authorities  as  a  general 
rule  demand  health,  sturdiness,  ability  and  desirability  to  work,  and  respectable 
attire  before  ^ving  permission  to  land  to  immigrants. 

Attention  is  especially  drawn  to  the  fact  that  all  persons  who  have,  before 
embarkation,  entered  into  a  definite  labor  contract,  or  have  otherwise  tacitly  obli- 
gated themselves  to  labor  in  the  United  States,  will  be  imconditionally  returned. 

While  the  permission  to  land  in  America  is  not  dependent  upon  the  possession 
of  any  certam  amount  of  money,  the  passengers  are  nevertheless  advised  to  pro- 
vide tnemselves  with  such  funds  aside  from  passage  money.  The  immigration 
commissioners  demand  that  cash  money  be  produced  by  the  immigrants. 

13.  Samples  of  tickets  from  Berlin  to  Baltimore  and  New  York,  containing  on 
their  face  identically  the  above  notice,  and  on  the  reverse  side  the  question  blank 
above  quoted. 
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14.  Circular  to  agents  and  passengers^  Bremen  service,  as  to  excluded  persons. 

Dated  January  i,  1S99, 

A  law  of  the  United  States  of  America  prohibits  the  immigration  of  the  following 
persons: 

1.  Persons  without  means. 

2.  Persons  afflicted  with  incurable  disease. 

8.  Persons  afflicted  with  contagions  or  loathsome  diseases. 

4.  Cripples. 

5.  Aged,  feeble  persons. 

6.  Prostitutes. 

7.  Criminals. 

All  immigrants  are  most  carefully  examined  on  landing  in  the  United  States. 
All  immigrants  to  whom  the  above  applies,  as  also  those  who  within  a  space  of 
even  two  years  after  their  landing  may  be  found  objectionable,  are  returned  to 
their  homes.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  the  immigrants  that  they  undergo 
a  medical  examination  before  embarking. 

This  medical  examination  takes  place  every  evening,  excepting  Simdays,  at  the 
railway  station  of  the  North  German  Lloyd.  Women,  girls,  and  children  are  to 
api>ear  at  this  station  at  5.30  p.  m.,  and  men  at  6.80  p.  m.,  on  the  day  of  their 
arrival  in  Bremen.  Every  immigrant  who  has  been  examined  medically  is  fur- 
nished with  a  certificate  and  no  emig^rant  will  be  permitted  to  board  the  steamer 
without  this  certificate.  Emigranto  arriving  in  Bremen  late  on  the  evening 
preceding  the  day  of  departure  of  the  steamer  on  which  they  are  to  be  forwarded 
must  appear  one  and  one-half  hours  before  the  dei>arture  of  the  special  train  at  the 
depot  to  receive  their  certificate.  Emigrants  who  become  ill  on  their  way  to 
Bremen,  or  after  their  arrival  in  Bremen,  must  await  their  cure  before  they  can 
be  forwarded  to  America. 

15.  Circular  to  agents  of  the  seven  North  Oerman  Lloyd  central  stations  .cm  to 

medical  examinations  there.    Dated  April  SS^  1897, 

In  a  like  manner  as  the  German  Government  to  protect  the  sanitary  condition 
of  Germany  has  given  orders  permittins^  only  such  foreign  emigrants  to  pass 
through  Germany  as  are  perfectly  healuy,  have  the  steamship  companies  the 
groat^t  interest  in  preventing  the  embarkation  of  passengers  who  may  oe  afflicted 
with  contagious  diseases.  In  view  of  the  many  hundred  passengers  who  didly 
oome  in  contact  with  each  other  on  board  the  vessel  it  fis  necessary  that  even 
greater  care  be  exercised  for  the  ocean  voyage  than  for  the  journey  on  land.  The 
American  Government  conforms  to  these  provisions  of  the  German  Government 
and  of  the  steamship  companies,  but  besides  it  considers  whether  the  means  of  the 
immigrant  to  gain  a  livelihood  are  in  any  way  impaired  by  physical  infirmities. 
The  examination  of  immigrants  when  landing  in  the  United  States  is  therefore  a 
very  thorough  one.  Aside  from  those  who  nave  become  ill  during  the  voyage 
every  passenger  who,  on  account  of  pimples,  boils,  or  other  skin  eruptions,  makes 
an  unfavorable  impression  ux)on  the  immigration  authorities  is  objected  to  and 
sent  to  a  hospital  for  detention.  Especially  persons  who  are  found  to  be  afflicted 
with  hair  diseases,  for  example,  existing  or  healed  favus,  regularly  meet  this  fate, 
and  are  then  later  on  generally  returned  to  Europe  as  suffering  with  a  loathsome 
disease. 

The  following  jMrsons  are  regarded  as  unsuitable  for  transportation: 

1.  Cripples. 

2.  Lame  persons. 

8.  Blind  persons. 

4.  Idiots. 

5.  Aged  feeble  persons. 

6.  Persons  unaole  to  support  themselves. 

7.  Unmarried  pregnant  females. 

8.  Persons  afflicted  with  contagious  or  loathsome  diseases. 

9.  Persons  afflicted  with  diseases  of  the  head,  hair,  or  eyes,  whether  such  disease 
be  curable  or  not. 

Persona  enumerated  under  the  headings  1  to  7  may,  however,  embark  if  they 
can  produce  a  certificate  signed  by  the  American  immigration  authorities,  per- 
mitting their  landing  in  America. 

As  for  the  remainder,  however,  the  American  immigration  authorities  exercise 
their  own  judgment  as  to  whether  the  immigrant  is  to  be  regarded  as  admissible 
to  the  United  States,  and  permit  no  one  to  land  who,  in  their  opinion,  is  afflicted 
with  a  loathsome  disease  or  unable  to  supx^rt  himself. 
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It  is  therefore  the  dnty  of  our  doctors,  agents,  and  employees  to  see  that  such 
passengers  as  are  not  i)ermitted  to  land  in  the  United  States  are  not  accepted  for 
transportation,  especially  at  the  control  stations  established  by  the  German  steam- 
ship companies  for  this  purpose  on  the  frontier  between  Germany  and  Russia  and 
at  Ruhleoen. 

The  doctors  at  the  control  stations  are  therefore  instructed  not  to  give  a  certifi- 
cate to  anyone  who  according  to  the  above  list  is  not  permitted  to  land  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  agents  of  the  companies  are  requested  not  to  sell  tickets  to 
such  persons  at  all.  In  doubtful  cases  inquire  of  the  respective  steamship  com- 
pany, but  under  no  circumstances  must  the  passenger  in  question  be  permitted  to 
aepart  before  an  answer  is  received  from  the  steamship  company.  The  principle 
is  rather  to  refuse  one  passenger  too  many  than  forward  a  doubtful  one. 


16.  T%e  trardations  of  the  American  immigration  laws  of  1891  and  1893  into 
German,  Polish,  Hungarian,  Bohemian,  Slavonian,  Italian,  and  Dutch  give  their 
provisions  in  full, 

17.  Summary  of  Italian  emigration  law  of  December  SO,  1888, 

Article  1.  Emigration  is  free  aside  from  the  obligations  imposed  upon  citizens 
by  the  laws.  Those  subject  to  military  service,  whether  in  the  permanent  army 
or  in  the  militia,  can  not  emigrate  unless  they  have  obtained  a  permit  from  the 
minister  of  war. 

Art.  2.  No  one  can  solicit  emi^ants  or  sell  tickets  without  having  received  a 
certificate  as  agent  from  the  ministry  or  a  license  as  subagent  from  we  prefect. 

Art.  4.  The  grant  of  the  certificate  as  agent  is  .obtained  upon  a  deposit  or  a 
guaranty  of  8,000  to  5,000  lire. 

AlRT.  5.  The  certificate  is  withdrawn  whenever  an  agent  has  knowingly  procured 
the  departure  or  the  emigration  of  criminals  or  of  those  who  have  escaped  from 
prison  or  from  penal  colonies,  or  of  minors  destined  to  occupation  included  in  the 
terms  of  the  law  of  December  21, 1873. 

AlRT.  6-69.  Suba^nts  are  similarly  responsible  for  violations  of  the  law  and 
agents  are  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their  subagents. 

Article  12  or  the  ministerial  regulations  for  the  execution  of  the  above  law  pro- 
vides that  the  agent  is  prohibited  from  procuring  the  departure  or  the  emigration 
of  persons  who  are  not  i>ermitted  immigration  into  the  States  to  which  they  are 
destined.  It  i>rovides  that  the  agent  is  bound  to  conform  to  the  prescriptions 
which  the  minister  may  give  for  the  protection  of  our  emigrants  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  adopted  by  the  Government  of  the  States  to  which  the  emi- 
grants are  directed. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  26^  1899. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MS.  JACOB  TEB  KUILE, 

Passenger  Agent  of  Fabre  Steamship  Line,  New  York  City. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business  held 
in  New  York,  July  25, 1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding,  Jacob  Ter  Kuile  appeared 
at  12  o*clock,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  on  the  subject  of  immigration,  as 
follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  residence?— A.  I  reside  in  Mont  Vale,  N.  J. 

Q.  Your  business?— A.  Steamsnip  passenger  agent  of  the  Fabre  Line. 

Q.  If  you  have  any  suggestions  or  statements  to  make  in  the  matter  of  immi- 
gration, we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  then  we  will  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions.— A.  I  think  Mr.  Schwab  has  made  such  a  full  statement,  that  as  to  general 
suggestions  I  can  not  add  any. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Between  what  iK)rts  is  your  line?— A.  Between  Naples 
ana  New  York. 

Q.  Have  you  copies  of  any  circulars  that  you  place  in  the  hands  of  your  foreign 
agents?— A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  There  are  such  circulars?— A.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to  procure  them  and  send 


to  you. 


Do  you  know  of  any  case  on  your  line  where  an  immigrant  has  been  rejected 
at  this  or  any  port,  for  any  cause,  and  then  subsequently  returned  by  your  line? — 
A.  No. 
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Q.  How  often  do  yonr  steamers  rnn? — A.  We  have  a  steamer  about  every 
fortnight. 

U.  How  many  immigrante  did  yon  bring  in  last  year?— A.  The  exact  nnmber  was 
12,110. 

Do  you  remember  how  many  were  rejected  at  this  port?— A.  I  do  not. 
(By  Mr.  Clabke.  )  Are  all  of  yonr  immigrants  aliens? — ^A.  Nearly  all  of  them. 
Are  the  agents  whom  yon  employ  at  Naples  aliens? — ^A.  Tes. 
Do  yon  haye  any  agents  in  other  cities  or  towns  of  Italy? — A.  Yes. 
What  is  the  fare  of  the  inunigrant  from  Naples  to  New  York?— A.  Twenty- 
eight  dollars. 

Q.  What  was  it  in  1880?— A.  We  only  commenced  running  in  1881.  I  think  it 
was  about  $25  then. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  percentage  of  prepaid  tickets  from  this 
side?- A.  We  ticketed  6,700  last  year. 

Q.  Nearly  one-half  of  all  you  nad? — A.  Not  quite  that.  I  should  think,  on  an 
average,  from  one-third  to  two-fifths. 

Q.  Is  there  considerable  return  of  these  immigrants  on  your  line? — A.  Quito  a 
number  are  going  back,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  diminishing  from  year  to  year. 
They  used  to  flock  back  almost  to  the  extent  of  one-half  every  fall,  but  I  doubt  if 
the  proportion  now  exceeds  one-quarter,  if  it  is  that. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that?— A.  I  presume  they  are  getting  more  used  to 
the  country,  and  prefer  to  settle  here.  Eignteen  years  ago  they  came  here  perfect 
strangers,  out  now  they  know  somewhat  of  the  country  through  friends  and 
relatives. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Of  those  returning  to  Italy,  do  they  usually  perma- 
nently settle  in  Italy,  or  are  they  what  we  generally  call  birds  ofpassage?— A.  I 
think  they  are  apt  to  go  back  and  come  again,  x>erhaps  to  settle.  They  are  mostly 
young  men  who  nave  tried  to  make  some  money  and  then  go  back  to  see  the  old 
rolks ;  and  then  we  very  often  see  them  come  back  in  a  subsequent  year. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  improvement  in  the  class  of  inmiigrants  from  Italy 
during  the  last  6  or  6  years? — A.  It  has  decidedly  improved. 

Q.  Is  the  immigration  drawn  from  about  the  same  sections  of  Italy  as  it  was 
10  years  ago?— A.  Yes;  it  is  drawn  mostly  from  the  agricultural  districts.  There 
are  none  coming,  so  to  speak,  from  Naples  and  the  large  cities. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  a  medical  inspection  of  your  immigrants  at 
Naples?— A.  There  is  a  very  rigid  one. 

Q.  Please  state  to  the  conmiisaion  what  length  of  time  it  takes,  and  the  means 
employed,  to  make  the  inspection. — A.  I  do  not  think  I  could  give  you  the  details. 
I  only  know  in  a  general  way  that  it  is  a  very  rigid  examination. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  a  few  years  ago  the  American  commission  in  Europe 
reported  that  it  was  the  most  inefficient  examination  held  in  Europe?— A.  I  think 
it  was  improved  in  consequence  of  that  report.  I  believe  the  American  consul 
exercises  a  general  supervision. 

9.  Does  tne  Italian  Government  aid  the  companies  in  making  rules  and  regu- 
lations in  re^>ect  to  inspection?— A.  It  does.  In  the  first  place,  it  does  in  the 
rejection  of  immigrants  that  might  be  rejected  in  this  country. 

Q.  How  do  the  people  of  Italy  generally  know  of  the  immigration  laws  of  the 
United  States?— A.  I  have  a  proclamation  here  from  the  Italian  Government, 
dated  in  November,  1886.  It  says  finally:  ''Hence  arises  the  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  prefecte  to  refuse  paasporte  to  the  United  States  of  those  who  are 
included  in  the  prohibited  classes,  under  the  amendments  of  the  immigration 
law."  It  further  states:  *'  I  beg  the  proper  officers  to  make  known  to  the  public, 
either  through  print  or  through  the  syndaci  (mayors  or  authorities),  the  forego- 
ing rules,  and  to  acknowledge  in  the  meantime  the  receipt  of  these  presente." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Has  your  line  any  connection  whatever  wiUi  the  Italian 
bureau  here  in  New  York?— A.  We  are  somewhat  subject  to  their  authority. 

O.  That  is,  by  authority  of  the  Italian  Government? — A.  By  authority  of  the 
Italian  Government. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  immigrante  are  still  brought  from  Italy  in  defiance  of  the 
law? — A.  There  are  some,  but  the  number  is  reducing  oonstently. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  existence  of  the  padrone  here  in  New 
York? — A.  It  nsed  to  exist,  but  it  does  not  now,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  think  it  existe  at  all  now?— A.  I  doubt  it. 

jQ«  I>oe8  the  Italian  immigrant  want  to  be  released  from  the  padrone,  or  does  he 
prefer  that  syistem  of  service?— A.  Years  ago  he  preferred  it.  Me  was  unfamiliar 
with  the  language,  was  not  educated,  and  the  padrone  was,  as  it  were,  the  most 
educated  among  them,  and  protected  them.  Nowadays  he  does  not  need  so  much 
the  araistance  <^  the  padrone. 
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Q.  Ton  think  the  system  was  rather  a  help  to  the  immigrant  in  former  days?— 
A.  At  that  time;  yes. 

Q,  Did  it  become  a  ^reat  evil?— A.  It  did,  years  a^o. 

Q.  Yon  think  now  its  evil  effects  have  been  entirely  wiped  ont?— A.  To  my 
knowledge,  entirely;  bnt  that,  of  conrse,  I  will  not  vonch  for. 

Q.  Does  not  the  Italian  immigrant,  as  a  mle,  deposit  his  savings  with  rather 
irresponsible  bankers  of  his  own  race?— A.  Some  are  responsible  and  some  are  not. 
There  is  now  one  Italian  savings  bank  in  New  York  established  nnder  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Q.  Does  the  San  Raphael  Society  do  mnch  to  help  the  ignorant  Italian  immi- 
grant on  his  arrival  in  New  York?— A.  It  does  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Does  that  society  render  material  assistance  if  necessary?— A.  I  believe  it 
does. 

Q.  And  take  care  of  his  money  and  deposits? — A.  I  do  not  believe  that;  not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  In  wtiat  form  does  it  render  material  assistance  to  these  immiflp-ants? — A.  It 
will  assist  them  in  finding  their  relations,  and  gives  them  a  good  deal  of  help  in 
the  Barge  Office. 

Q.  Does  it  give  them  charity? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Yon  say  with  reference  to  the  padrone  that,  as  far  as  yon  know,  it  has  been 
entirely  done  away  with.  Do  yon  think  yon  have  a  fnll  knowledge  on  that  snb- 
ject?— A.  I  have  not;  only  from  what  I  hear. 

Q.  Is  that  the  opinion  here,  yon  think,  of  this  Italian  bnrean — of  Dr.  Rossi,  for 
instance?— A.  I  conld  not  sav.  I  have  not  spoken  to  him  on  the  snbject.  I  do  not 
meet  him  myself.    It  is  my  landing  clerk  that  meets  him. 

Q.  Has  the  Italian  bnrean  any  n^ht  to  influence  the  admission  of  immigrants 
detained,  when  the  officers  here  object  to  their  being  received  either  on  account 
of  contagions  or  loathsome  diseases  or  on  account  of  being  criminals?— A.  If  they 
are  objectionable,  they  certainly  should  not  use  influence;  but  if  they  are  not,  1 
should  judge  that  their  influence  is  not  objectionable. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  exactly  what  is  meant  by  the  padrone  system? — A.  It  origi- 
nated from  the  sense  of  helplessness  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  Italian  immi- 
grants. They  looked  to  tne  padrone  for  protection,  especially  in  receiving  the 
wages  that  were  due  them,  ana  in  procuring  them  quarters.  They  had  to  go  out 
in  uie  fields  and  work  on  the  railways,  and  Sie  padrone  would  see  to  it  that  they 
were  fairly  well  settled. 

Q.  Of  course,  he  secured  them  employment?— A.  He  would  do  that. 

Q.  He  would  take  contracts  and  thev  would  go  to  him  and  work?— A.  Exactly. 

Q.  I  suppose  one  of  the  evils  came  from  his  deducting  large  portions  of  their 
pay? — A.  It  was  simply  the  abuse  of  the  system  that  brought  the  evil;  robbing  the 
poor  immigrant. 

Q.  Was  that  system  in  effect  here  in  New  York  City  as  well  as  in  the  country? — 
A.  I  believe  mostly  in  the  country. 

Q.  In  town,  with  reference  to  municipal  work?— A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 
If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  lay  before  you  the  law  of  the  Italian  Government, 
which  makes  the  subagent  in  Italy  responsible  for  his  agency  and  his  transac- 
tions with  the  passengers.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  to  give  security  to  the 
amount  of  from  3,000  to  5,000  lire;  then  it  states  the  penalties,  and  makes  further 
regulations.  Article  12  of  said  regulations  reads:  '*It  is,  further,  forbidden  to 
procure  the  departure  or  embarkation  of  persons  whose  immigration  is  not 
permitted  to  the  countries  to  which  they  are  oirected." 

O.  Does  the  Italian  Government  encourage  emigration  to  this  country?— A. 
I  think  the  Italian  Gk)vemment  is  like  most  governments  in  Europe— they  dis- 
courage emigration.    They  need  the  intended  emigrants  for  their  armies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  That  is  one  of  the  greatest  industries  of  Euroi>e,  keep- 
ing up  armies?— A  It  would  seem  so. 

C.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  How  did  this  Italian  bureau  act  during  the  recent  war 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States ;  did  it  discourage  emigration  ?— A.  I  think 
it  did ;  took  steps  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  pointing  out  the  danger,  in 
the  first  place. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  shape  of  a  warning  sent  by  that  bureau  to  the  Italian  people?— 
A.  I  would  not  be  sure  whether  it  was  the  Italian  Government  I  thinK  the 
Government  advised  the  people  not  to  go  for  the  time  being.  Whether  they  kept 
it  up  during  the  whole  war  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Since  the  war,  has  the  Italian  Government  taken  steps  to  encourage  emi- 
gration or  prevent  it?— A.  It  certainly  tries  to  prevent  emigration,  and  regulates 
it  in  a  very  stringent  way. 
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New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jtdy£6, 1899. 

TESnMOHY  OF  MU.  BOBEBT  FLOYD, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Cunard  Steamship  Line,  New  York  City. 

At  a  meetinff  of  the  Snboommission  on  Manafactnres  and  General  Business, 
held  in  New  York  City,  July  25, 1899,  Chairman  Smvth  presiding,  Bobert  Floyd 
appeared  at  12.15  p.  m.,  and,  being  dnly  sworn,  testified  concerning  immigration, 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  yonr  address?— A.  7  Fifth  avenue,  New  York 
City. 

2.  What  is  your  bosiness?— A.  Chief  clerk  Canard  Line,  New  York. 
.  How  long  have  yon  been  connected  with  the  Cnnard  Line? — A.  Eleven 
years. 

Q.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  any  statement  from  you  in  reference  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  immigration  law,  and  any  suKgjestions  which  you  have  to  make. — A. 
Mr.  Schwab  has  spoken  so  fully  on  the  subject,  and  his  views  agree  so  well  with 
those  of  the  company  I  represent,  that  I  think  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  do  except 
to  answer  such  questions  as  you  may  put    I  fully  agree  with  all  he  said  on  the 
general  subjects. 
Q.  The  Cunard  Line,  I  believe,  runs  to  England?— A.  Yes. 
Q*  Therefore  you  have  not  very  much  of  the  continental  steerage  business? — ^A. 
Our  steerage  passengers  are  mostly  Irish  and  Scandinavians. 
^    What  is  your  rate  of  steerage  passage?— A.  |25  to  some  and  |27.50  to  others. 
How  does  that  compare  with  the  rate  in  1880? — A.  It  is  higher. 
How  much?^— A.  I  can  not  answer. 

Do  you  think  it  is  as  much  as  50  per  cent?— A.  IthinkfuUv.  If  I  remember 
rigbtly,  I  think  in  1880,  in  consequence  of  competition,  rates  ruled  unusually  low. 
Q.  Has  the  increase  of  rate  tended  to  discourage  immigration?— A.  I  think  not. 
I  can  not  speak  correctly  of  the  days  when  this  heavy  competition  was  on.  No 
doubt  at  that  time  the  extremely  low  rate  induced  them  to  come  when  they  would 
not  have  otherwise. 

Q.  But  the  higher  rates  now  you  do  not  think  tend  to  retard  immigration?— A. 
I  think  the  rates  at  present  are  reasonable  ones  and  immigrants  so  consider  them. 

S.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  the  immigrant  on  your  line  has  been  rejected 
returned  by  the  immigrant  officers  in  the  port  of  New  York,  and  subsequently 
brought  back  on  your  line  to  the  United  States?— A.  I  know  of  no  case,  and  I  am 
sure  our  company  would  prevent  any  immigrant  who  had  been  deported  coming 
back  bv  our  line  if  the  matter  came  under  their  observation.  They  would  not  run 
the  risk  of  having  to  repeat  the  same  experience  with  the  same  individual. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  your  instructions  issued  to  your  agents? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  nave  issued  such  circulars?— A.  Our  circulars  on  the  other  side  are 
merely  circulars  giving  information  as  to  rates  of  passage  and  sailing  dates,  so  far 
as  I  am  informed. 

Q.  Can  you  procure  for  the  use  of  the  commission  copies  of  these  circulars  and 
have  them  sent  to  us  at  Washington?— A.  I  will  send  you  anything  our  steerage 
denartment  issues  regarding  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  any  system  of  detention  and  inspection  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  from  which  ^our  passengers  come?— A.  No,  except  in 
Scandinavia.  All  our  British  and  Irish  passengers  come  but  a  short  distance. 
They  are  all  examined  prior  to  embarking  at  the  port  of  embarkation. 

Q.  Is  there  anv  examination  except  the  medical  examination?— A.  The  intended 
passengers  are  all  questioned  on  the  subjects  referred  to  in  the  list,  under  these 
severalheadings  [referring  to  manifest]. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  evidence  sought  except  their  own  in  regard  to  these  sub- 
jects?—A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Would  there  be  in  casevou  had  suspicions  that  the  man  was  really  prohibited 
by  law  from  coming?— A.  Tnere  certainly  would. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  extend  these  inquiries  back  to  the  homes  and  ask  people  there 
what  they  know  about  these  immigrants? — A.  I  think  the  booking  agent,  before 
booking  tihe  passenger,  is  verv  careful  to  inquire  of  them  particularlv  on  all  these 
pointB,  for  the  reason  that  if  ne  books  a  passenger  who  upon  landing  here  is  found 
to  come  within  the  prohibited  classes  and  is  returned,  he  is  disciplined  at  once;  so 
that  the  inquiry  starts  with  the  agent  who  books  the  passenger.  We  hold  them  to 
a  strict  account  for  every  passenger  returned  in  consequence  of  booking  them 
UlegaUy  aooording  to  the  united  States  law. 
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Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  connected  with  the  Canard  Line?~A.  Eleven 
years.    I  have  oeen  in  the  steamship  business  81  years. 

Q.  Have  yon  noticed  any  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  immigrants  since 
the  enactment  of  our  present  inunigration  laws?— A.  They  never  come  under  my 
observation. 

Q.  What  officer  could  tell  most  about  that?— A.  Probably  the  heads  of  our 
steerage  department.  I  seldom  ever  have  occasion  to  see  the  passengers  when 
they  arrive  nere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Does  your  line  take  part  in  the  consultations  of  the 
North  Atlantic  conference?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  attended  any  of  their  meetings  as  a  member  yourself? — A. 
Occasionally. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  consultation  usually  had  by  them?— A.  Gener- 
ally the  general  methods  of  conducting  business,  regulations  adopting  agencies, 
and  sometimes  discussion  as  to  rates  of  fare. 


Q.  Pureljravoluntar^  business  arrangement?— A.  Yes. 


j.  (By  Mr.  Suyth.  )  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  the  passage  of  the  steamers— the 

course  they  take?— A.  No;  that  is  regulated  by  the  principals  at  home,  on  the 

other  side. 
Q.  Simply  the  commercial  side  of  it?— A.  Simply  the  commercial  side  of  it 
Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  give  this  commission  as  to  remedial  legislation 

with  respect  to  immigration?— A.  I  have  no  suggestions  to  make.    I  think  the 

present  law  seems  to  be  adequate. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  25y  1899. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  MB.  ABTHUB  LEDEBEB, 

Passenger  Manager  of  the  American  and  Red  Star  Steamship  Lines,  New  York  City, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business, 
held  in  New  York  City,  July  25, 1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding,  Mr.  Arthur 
Lederer  appeared  at  12.80  p  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  immi- 
gration, as  follows: 

'^    (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  What  is  your  residence?— A.  211  East  Sixty-first  street. 
What  is  your  business  address?— A.  73  Broadway. 

What  is  your  occupation?— A.  Passenger  manager  of  the  American  and 
L  Star  Lines. 
How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position?— A.  The  last  11  years. 
How  long  have  you  been  in  the  steamship  business?— A.  Twenty-six  years. 
You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  Messrs.  Floyd  and  Schwab.    Have  you 
any  statement  you  would  like  to  make  in  addition  to  their  testimony?— A.  1  do 
not  think  I  could  very  well  improve  on  the  same;  but  I  have  a  few  documents 
with  me  which,  perhaps,  will  be  useful  to  your  committee. 

Q.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  any  circulars  that  you  give  to  your  agents  in  other 
countries  with  reference  to  immigration.— A.  Mr.  Schwab  has  presented  me  as 
representing  the  American  Line.  Unfortunately,  I  have  only  in  the  last  moment 
before  being  invited  to  come  before  you  been  able  to  pick  out  from  my  documents  a 
copy  of  a  circular  issued  for  the  use  of  agents  of  the  Red  Star  Line  on  the  European 
Continent,  dated  April  20, 1893,  and  givmgthelaw  of  March  3, 1891,  verbatim,  and 
on  the  third  page  an  extract  of  the  law.  It  also  gives  instructions  to  subagents, 
and  incloses,  with  the  instructions  in  that  circular  for  German-speaking  agents, 
a  translation  of  the  immigration  law  of  the  United  States  into  German,  also  of 
.  the  law  of  March  3, 1891,  as  well  as  the  supplemental  laws  or  amendments  of 
March  3, 1893,  with  instructions  to  exhibit  it  in  prominent  locations  in  their  offices. 
There  are  also  translations  in  other  langnxages  ^or  the  use  of  agents  in  other 
countries. 

Q.  What  ports  does  your  line  ply  between?— A.  Antwerp  and  New  York,  and 
Azitwerp  and  Philadelphia.  I  wul  be  very  glad  to  supply  you  with  translations 
in  other  languages.    The  one  I  here  hand  you  is  in  German. 

Q.  How  many  immigrants  did  you  bring  in  last  year?— A.  Probably  25,000;  it 
generally  runs  between  25,000  and  30,000. 

Q.  Have  you  anv  idea  how  many  of  these  were  on  prepaid  tickets?— A.  I  am 
indined  to  think  the  sales  of  prepaid  tickets  with  our  Imes  run  about  40  yer  cent, 
maybe  46.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  condition  of  this  country.  When  we  have 
prosperous  times  the  prepaid  sales  are  greater. 
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Q.  Do  you  reccdlect  any  instance  of  any  immigrant  on  yonr  line  being  rejected 
at  we  Philadelphia  or  New  York  port  by  the  Immigration  Bnrean  and  retnmed  to 
the  other  Bide,  and  then  subseqnently  retnmed  in  one  of  yonr  steamers?— A.  I  do 
not  know  of  snch  a  case  and  ao  not  think  that  snch  a  thing  is  quite  ix)8sible, 
becanse  the  penalty  wonld  be  at  onr  ezpensCi  and  I  think  taking  an  immigrant 
back  once  is  sufficient. 

Q.  What  is  the  steerage  passage  between  Antwerp  and  New  York  or  Philadel- 
pma?— A.  129.50  for  either  port 

Q.  How  does  that  compare  with  1880?— A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  accurately, 
but  I  would  guess  about  60  t^t  cent  higher  than  it  was. 

Q.  How  has  that  increase  in  passage  money  affected  the  inunig^ation?  Has  it 
caused  much  decline? — A.  Not  a  particle.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  rise 
and  decline  of  immigration  depends  entirely  on  the  conditions  prevailing  in  this 
country.  If  the  farmer  has  made  money  to  send  for  his  family,  the  number  is 
increased;  if  he  gets  little  for  his  crop  or  for  his  work,  he  waits  another  year  or 
two;  and  that  probably  explains  the  ups  and  downs  in  immigration.  I  would  like 
to  leave  with  you,  also,  another  document  which  goes  with  those  I  have  men- 
tioned. It  is  the  inquiry  sheet  which  is  submitted  by  each  of  the  agents  to  pas- 
sengers appl3ring  for  passage  in  Europe,  and  which  is  sworn  to  bv  the  Immigrant. 
The  documents  which  are  the  basis  for  the  sheet  of  30,  manifest  of  80,  is  also 
printed  in  the  different  languages,  so  that  the  booking  a^nts  \n  Euroi>e,  as  well 
as  the  immigrants,  may  be  in  a  position  to  properly  explain  it  and  read  it. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  wiu  all  you  heard  Mr.  Schwab  say  and  the  suggestions  he 
made?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  Your  line  works  in  harmony  with  the  United  States  laws?— A.  We  have  par- 
ticularly impressed  on  the  representatives  on  the  other  side  that  they  must  comply 
with  the  rules  and  regulations. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  changes?— A.  I  think  they  are 
entirely  adequate.  This  circular  also  says.  Immigrants  must  be  at  the  port  of 
embarkation  48  hours,  or  2  days,  prior  to  departure.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of. 
medical  and  other  inspection.  It  also  says  that  the  law  of  March  3, 1891,  pro- 
hibits any  agents  directly  or  indirectly  issuing  any  printed  matter  or  verbally 
encouraging  or  inviting  immigration,  and  that  only  the  ordinary  business  means, 
such  as  circulars,  published  announcements,  and  statements  as  to  the  sailing  of 
vessels,  prices  of  passage,  and  advantaRes  of  ahipQ  can  be  explained.  In  anv  case 
where  there  is  any  question  as  to  the  admission  of  the  immigrant,  it  is  absolutely ' 
necessary  that  the  company  must  have  all  of  the  particulars  of  the  case,  for  which 
one  of  the  inquiry  sheets  is  to  be  used.  We  do  not  cater  to  that  class  of  business 
which  we  are  likely  to  have  to  return.  I  also  wish  to  leave  with  you  2  circulars 
issued  in  this  country  to  subagents,  with  instructions  which,  among  other  things, 
repeat  the  extract  of  the  immigration  law,  showing  just  exactly  what  classes  are 
prevented  from  landing  in  this  country,  so  they  may  have  no  excuse  for  making 
a  mistake  in  that  regard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  These  are  all  of  recent  date?— A«  One  was  issued  only 
2  days  ago,  and  the  other  issued  March  30, 1899 ;  one  bj  the  American  Line  and 
the  other  by  the  Bed  Star  Line. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  before  us  that  the  immigration  business  of  the 
steamships  was  exceedingly  remunerative,  and  they  were  making  large  profits. 
Would  you  mind  telling  what  dividends  your  lines  have  paid  within  the  last  few 
years? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  vrith  the  financial  parts  of  our  companies,  but  so 
far  as  I  have  been  advised  they  have  never  paid  a  dividend.  They  have  coupons 
on  ti^e  bonds,  but  no  dividends  on  the  stocks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Does  your  company  have  anv  agents  who  keep  up  an 
acquaintance  with  immigrants  after  they  have  settled  in  this  country,  to  any  ex- 
tent?—A.  We  have  agents  in  this  country— storekeepers,  merchants,  and  banks— 
who  sell  these  prepaid  tickets.  They  are  the  only  kind  of  agents  that  we 
maintain. 

(jj.  Do  these  agents  solicit  the  fellow-countrymen  of  possible  immigrants  to 
invite  them  to  come  over? — A.  No;  I  do  ikot  think  that  has  ever  been  tried,  or  if 
tried  would  be  successful.  You  can  not  encourage  a  man  to  lay  down  his  money 
to  bring  somebody  over.  When  he  has  the  money  and  has  use  for  his  brother  or 
family,  he  finds  the  man  who  will  sell  him  a  ticket.  If  he  does  not  write  to  the 
company's  office  in  New  York  or  Chicago,  he  will  apply  to  the  postmaster,  or  the 
cashier  of  the  bank,  and  they  will  secure  him  the  steamsnip  ticket  If  he  is  not  the 
agent,  he  applies  to  the  steamship  company  and  they  furnish  him  the  ticket. 

Q.  You  mean  to  have  us  imderstand  your  company  does  not  solicit  immigration 
eiwer  in  the  countries  from  which  immigrants  come  or  through  their  friends  in 
this  GOimtry?^A.  Exactly.    It  is  even  prohibited  on  the  other  side. 
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New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jtdy  26, 1899. 

TESTDCOHY  OF  MU.  JOHH  J.  QVINLAV, 

Supervising  Inspector  of  the  Contrcmt  Labor  Bureau,  Port  of  New  York. 

At  a  meeting  of  theSabcommissioii  on  Mannfactores  and  General  Business  held 
in  New  York  City,  Jnly  25,  1890,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding,  Mr.  John  J.  Qnin- 
lan  appeared  at  2  p.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  on  the  subject  of 
inmiigratlon  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  yonr  name?~A.  John  J.  Qninlan. 

Q.  Occnxmtion?— A.  Supervising  inspector  of  the  contract  labor  bureau,  port  of 
New  York,  for  a  little  over  6  years. 

Q.  Is  there  more  than  one  inspector  in  the  bureau?— A.  Yes;  in  the  contract 
labor  bureau  of  the  Barge  Office  there  are  about  30  employees  all  told.  Of  these 
about  16  are  full-fledged  inspectors  and  receive  |5  a  day,  and  6  I  think  are  assist- 
ant inspectors,  and  the  remainder  are  interpreters. 

Q.  Are  you  chief  of  the  bureau?->A.  Yes. 

Q*  Will  you  please  explain  the  operations  of  your  bureau,  and  also  the  law,  so 
far  as  you  know  it,  that  governs  your  inspection? — ^A.  I  may  state,  briefly,  that 
the  Contract  Lal^r  Bureau  is  divided  into  8  sections:  The  section  which  may  be 
called,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  quarantine  division,  consists  of  2  inspectors, 
who  board  and  carefully  examine  the  passengers  of  ships  coming  from  South 
America  and  aU  other  vessels  other  than  regular  liners;  the  boarding  division  con- 
sists of  8  inspectors  usually,  who  are  interchangeable,  and  6  assistant  inspectors, 
who  go  down  the  bay  in  one  of  the  revenue  cutters,  board  the  incoming  steamers 
at  quarantine,  and  niake  an  examination  of  the  cabin  passengers  between  quar- 
ani^e  and  the  dock.  The  purpose  of  this  examination  is  to  ferret  out  any  sus- 
picious case  of  infringement  of  the  contract  labor  law  or  violation  of  the  immigra- 
tion laws  in  general.  The  third  and  most  imx)ortant  division  is  the  Contract  Labor 
Bureau  proper  of  the  Barge  Office,  of  which  I  am  the  chief  or  supervisinginspector. 
Our  mam  business  is  to  detect  violations  of  the  contract  labor  law  wherever  such 
exist,  and  work  them  up  in  shape  for  presentation  to  the  Board  of  Special  Inquiry 
and,  when  warrantable,  for  prosecution  and  recovery  of  the  fine  as  prescribed  by 
section  8  of  the  act  of  1885.  The  method  is  to  have  the  inspectors  of  my  bureau 
stand  beside  the  registry  clerks  and  interpreters  at  the  end  of  each  inspection 
aisle  on  the  *'main  floor"  of  the  Barge  Office  station,  and  if,  as  the  inmugrants 
pass  through  during  the  formal  inspection  process,  any  case  attracts  attention,  the 
suspect  is  taken  to  one  side,  where  an  examination  is  made,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  suitable  interpreter.  Such  action  is  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of 
section  5  of  the  act  approved  March  3, 1898,  whicn  requires  that  '*  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  every  inspector  of  arriving  alien  imxnigrants  to  detain  for  a  special  inquiry 
•  •  *  every  person  who  may  not  appear  tomm  to  be  clearly  and  beyond  doubt 
entitled  to  admission,"  etc.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspection  officer,  the  sus- 
pected immigrant  is  coming  here  in  violation  of  law,  he  is  handed  a  card  and  taken 
mto  the  detention  compartment,  and  after  the  immigrants  pass  through  he  is  then 
taken  into  the  examination  room  and  there  put  through  a  thorough  examination 
touching  his  right  to  land,  suitable  notes  of  his  testimony  being  taken  for  future 
reference. 

For  the  information  of  the  commission  it  may  be  stated  that  the  original  act 

governing  the  exclusion  of  aliens  brought  to  this  country  under  contract  to  work 
ere  was  approved  February  26, 1885,  and  amended  in  the  act  approved  February 
28. 1887.  Further  acts,  approved  March  8, 1891,  and  March  8, 1898,  respectively, 
relate  also  to  the  importation  of  alien  contract  labor. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  obtaining  information  in  this  investigation  inde- 
pendent of  your  own  observation?— A.  Yes.  Sometimes  we  are  notified  that  such 
and  such  a  man  is  coming  here  for  the  purpose  of  taking  somebody  else^s  position. 
In  that  case  usually  the  Commissioner,  or  myself,  issues  a  notice  requesting  that 
a  thorough  examination  be  made,  and  if  that  man  is  found,  to  bring  him  to  the 
Barge  Office  for  the  purpose  of  further  inquiry  as  to  his  eligibility. 

Q.  Do  you  receive  any  information  so  as  to  identify  these  contract  laborers 
through  organized  labor  associations  of  this  country?->A.  Strange  to  say,  we 
receive  very  little  assistance  from  organized  labor.  I  might,  however,  give  a  case 
where  they  were  of  great  service  during  the  last  10  days :  Six  stevedores  left  St. 
Johns.  New  Brunswick,  last  Saturday,  arrived  in  Boston  the  following  day,  and 
came  through  by  the  Fall  River  Line  to  New  York,  arriving  here  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  reported  to  the  contractor.  They  were  taken  down  to  what  is  callea  Black 
Tom,  a  place  in  Jersey  City,  and  went  to  work — I  think  it  was  on  Monday  after- 
noon.   The  same  day  they  went  to  work  a  gentleman  identified  with  organized 
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labor  called  and  showed  me  a  letter  that  he  had,  and  the  letter  simply  said  these 
people  were  going  to  a  "boss  '*  stevedore  of  a  certain  name  in  Long  Islan^  but  did 
not  give  his  address.  I  sent  one  of  my  inspectors  for  the  Brooklyn  city  directory, 
and  there  we  found  this  man  as  a  stevedore.  We  also  learned  that  this  man  had  an 
office  on  West  street,  and  we  found  later  all  these  6  men  loading  ships  for  40  cents 
an  hour.  We  took  their  affidavits  in  the  usual  way,  and  also  an  affidavit  from 
the  alleged  contractor,  in  which  he  partly  corroborated  the  6  stevedores,  and  they 
made  themselves  out  contract  laborers.  The  inspectors  brought  that  news  back 
on  Tuesdav  afternoon,  and  that  night,  through  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration, 
we  asked  for  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  these  men.  The  warrants  came  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  Thursday,  we  arrested  the  men,  and  on  Saturday 
they  were  sent  to  Boston,  and  yesterday  they  were  deported  from  Boston  on  the 
same  steamer  on  which  thev  came  back  to  St.  Johns.  In  connection  with  that 
case  I  might  state  that,  feeling  that  it  was  a  good  cause  to  prosecute  for  the 
penalty,  I  sent  for  Dr.  Ullo,  the  Government  counsel,  and  after  reading  over  the 
affidavits  of  the  immigrants  and  the  alleged  contractor  he  told  me,  *'QuinIan, 
that  is  the  same  old  case.  The  immigrants  have  convinced  you,  they  have  con- 
vinced me,  thev  would  convince  a  jury,  that  they  came  here  in  violation  of  the 
contract  labor  law,  but  unfortunately  we  can  not  convince  the  judge,  because  the 
inducement  to  come  here  was  a  letter  to  one  of  these  men  with  a  request  to  bring 
as  many  as  he  could,  and  it  was  only  an  offer.  Therefore,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
sue  advisedly  for  the  penalty."  I  then  said,  **I>r.  Ullo,  I  would  like  to  have  you 
talk  to  the  immigrants  (then  in  the  Barge  Office),  and  if  you  can  strengthen  the 
case  in  any  way,  get  any  additional  evidence,  I  would  like  to  have  you  do  it  so  we 
can  bring  an  actdon  for  the  penalty."  He  said,  **  If  I  come  to  the  office  I  think  I 
will  only  make  the  case  worse."  He  did  come,  however,  and  when  he  appeared 
again  he  said,  "  It  is  just  as  I  told  you.  The  case  is  in  no  better,  and,  if  any- 
tmng,  is  in  worse,  shai)e  than  when  I  went  there."  That  is  the  characteristic 
of  pretty  nearly  every  case  we  have  where  we  attempt  to  recover  the  penalty. 
We  have  tried  all  sorts  of  things.  I  remember  now  two  cifirarmakers  coming 
from  Havana  prior  to  the  war.  They  had  a  written  contract — that  is,  a  letter  from 
this  country —stating,  "  If  you  come  over  here  you  can  go  to  work  in  my  factory 
on  Murray  street  at  $20  per  week. "  After  a  conference  with  the  attorney— I  think 
Mr.  Corcoran  was  then  the  attorney— he  said,  **Mr.  Ouinlan,  that  looks  like  a 
clear  case  of  a  violation  of  the  contract  labor  law,  and  I  think  we  can  recover  the 
penal tv;  but  to  strengthen  the  case  I  would  advise  you  to  let  the  immigrants  go 
to  work;  let  them  leave  here,  follow  them,  after  they  are  at  work  ask  for  warrants 
for  their  arrest,  and  then  I  think  that  will  strengthen  the  case."  We  did  that;  we 
found  them  at  work  and  took  them  out  on  warrants  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, brought  them  to  Ellis  Island,  took  them  before  the  United  States  officials- 
district  attorney,  I  think— where  their  depositions  were  taken,  and  all  agreed  that 
was  a  case  where  we  would  recover  the  penalty;  but  Judge  Benedict  charged  the 

J'ury  that  as  the  contract  was  not  made  in  foreign  lands  it  was  no  case  for  the  jury, 
simply  state  these  cases  that  are  fresh  in  my  mind;  there  are  hundreds  of  such 
s  which  might  be  cited. 
What  do  you  regard  as  the  main  defects  in  the  law?— A.  That  is  the  main 

if^ct.  It  must  be  proven  that  the  contract  was  made  in  the  foreign  country;  the 
judges  require  the  contract  must  be  made  there.  Of  course  if  we  could  convict 
the  importer  on  the  promise  or  the  inducement  held  out  to  the  immigrant  it  would 
not  be  very  long  until  we  would  be  able  to  stop  the  importation  of  foreign  labor. 

There  is  one  thing  that  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
convicting  the  alleged  contractor;  that  is,  that  the  law  makes  it  imperative  that 
the  district  attorney  should  bring  the  action.  I  think  if  the  law  were  amended  so 
that  any  attorney,  who  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  United  States  courts,  could 
bring  the  action,  or  bring  the  evidence  before  the  district  attorney,  and  if  he 
refund  to  prosecute  on  th&t  evidence,  then  be  permitted  to  do  it  himself,  and  in 
the  event  of  his  recovering  the  penaJ^,  be  allowed,  say,  one-half  of  it,  and  the 
witnoooofl  assisting  him  the  other  naif ,  it  would  go  a  great  ways  toward  breaking 
up  the  importation  of  contract  labor.  Of  course,  there  is  always  an  objection  to 
that;  it  has  been  said  by  people  that  that  would  amount  to  blackmail,  but  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  make  every  labor  organization,  and  every  man  identified  with 
organized  labor,  more  or  less  of  a  labor  inspector. 

Q.  Does  your  law  cover  the  persuasion  as  well  as  the  inducement? — A.  No.  It 
seems  to  xne  the  law  itself  is  strict  enough  provided  we  could  convict  the  importer 
on  the  inducement  or  the  request,  whatever  it  might  be.  If  we  could  do  that  we 
could  make  the  connection  reieidily  enough.  The  only  case  that  I  have  in  mind  now, 
thatcameup  before  the  judgeand  the  jury,  was  thecase  involving  John  Wanamaker. 
I  think  it  waa  the  head  of  ms  dress-goods  department,  who  advertised  in  a  London 
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paper  that  he  could  give  employment  to  dre6S>p;pod8  salesmen  at  £3  per  week.  A 
man  who  had  been  an  employee  of  a  store  there  m  London  replied,  ana  was  engaged 
to  come  to  Philadelphia,  and  his  passage  was  prepaid.  He  arrived  here  on  Saturday 
or  Sunday,  and  the  following  Monday  he  went  to  work  in  Wanamaker*s,  replacing 
a  man  who  had  been  dismissed  on  Saturday  night.  That  case  was  tried,  and,  as  1 
say,  the  judge  allowed  the  case  to  go  to  the  jury.  Mr.  Wanamaker  was  convicted, 
fined  $1,000  and  cost,  and  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  about  $1,180. 
There  have  been  many  convictions,  but  that  was  probably  the  best  case,  or  rather 
the  best  conviction,  we  have  had  under  the  law.  Most  of  our  cases  have  been 
conipromised.  They  come  to  a  point  where  the  district  attorney  is  undecided, 
and  the  other  side  offers  to  compromise,  and  it  is  usually  accepted  with  the 
consent,  of  course,  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  the  amendment  of  the  law?— A.  Only  in  that 
respect.  I  struck  off  hurriedly  this  morning  an  idea  of  mine  (reading):  '*The 
alien  contract-labor  law  should  be  amended  so  that  there  will  be  no  possible  loop- 
holes of  escape,  as  at  present,  either  for  the  alien  or  for  the  i>er8on  contracting 
with  him  or  inducing  nim  to  come  to  this  country.  I  would  suggest  an  amend- 
ment, in  the  first  place,  to  the  effect  that  any  alien  coming  to  this  country  under 
any  inducement,  request,  or  suggestion  that  work  or  labor  can  or  may  be  secured 
here,  although  there  be  no  contract  or  agreement  of  anv  kind,  shall  be  excluded, 
and  that  all  persons  offering  or  holding  out  any  such  inducement,  request,  or  sug- 
gestion, even  though  there  be  no  proof  of  any  contract  or  agreement,  shall  be  sud- 
lect  to  the  i>enalties  already  provided  for  contractors;  also,  that  the  same  penalties 
be  visited  upon  contractors  and  offerers  of  inducements,  rec^uests,  or  suggestions, 
whether  the  contracts,  inducements,  requests,  or  suggestions  be  made  in  this 
country  or  elsewhere."  The  last  suggestion  is  made  In  view  of  my  understandiujg 
that  the  courts  have  held  that  to  secure  a  conviction  under  the  present  law  it 
must  be  proven  that  the  contract  was  made  in  the  foreign  country. 

And  I  struck  off  another  little  idea  here  (reading):  *' Another  suggestion  to 
facilitate  prosecutions,  which  are  commonly  subject  to  long  delays:  At  present 
only  a  United  States  district  attorney  can,  as  I  understand  it,  prosecute  contractors 
for  violations  of  the  law.  I  would  suggest  that  the  law  be  so  amended  that  any 
attorney  admitted  in  the  United  States  courts,  who  states  that  he  has  evidence, 
may  go  before  the  United  States  district  attorney  and  lay  his  case  before  him,  and 
if  the  district  attorney  does  not  see  fit  to  take  up  the  case,  any  such  attorney  may 
himself  prosecute  the  alleged  offenders,  and,  upon  conviction,  be  awarded  by  the 
court  one-half  of  the  i>en^ty,  and  that  the  court  have  power  to  award  to  inform- 
ing witness  or  witnesses  the  other  half  of  the  penalty  so  secared." 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  occurs  to  me  now.  I  remember  the  day  that 
Senator  HilVs  senatorial  committee  on  immigration  came  to  Ellis  Island.  I  told 
Senator  Hill  that  I  had  examined  a  group  of  80  Italians  that  day;  15  of  them  had 
been  in  the  United  States  before,  each  one  carrying  back  all  the  way  from  $200  to 
$1,000.  The  15,  on  returning,  had  an  average  of  about  $15  apiece.  When  I  asked 
them  what  they  did  with  the  money  they  carried  over,  I  think  about  two-thirds 
told  me  they  hs^  bought  a  little  place  in  Italy,  a  little  house  and  a  plot  of  ground; 
that  they  had  paid  a  certain  sum;  that  there  was  a  mortgage  on  it;  that  they  were 
returning  to  tnis  country  for  the  purpose  of  making  enough  money  to  nay  that 
mortgage  off,  and  as  soon  as  they  nad  accumulated  sufficient  they  woula  return 
and  spend  the  balance  of  their  days  in  Italy.  At  that  time  this  struck  me  as  one 
thing  that  was  very  wrong,  and  there  ought  to  be  some  way  of  rightin|f  it.  I  have 
never  changed  my  mind  on  that,  after  6  years.  I  have  personally  mvestigated 
at  least  1,000  such  cases.  I  have  found  that  they  consume  nothing  but  what  they 
eat.  They  bring  with  them  all  that  they  will  require  in  the  way  of  clothes,  and 
everything  else  sufficient  to  do  them  wnile  they  are  here,  and  while  they  are  in 
this  country  they  will  not  purchase  a  thing  probably  except  what  they  eat,  drink, 
and  smoke.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  these  so-called  birds  of  passage  take  out  of 
this  country  about  $30,000,000  every  year.  I  do  not  know  what  that  statement 
is  founded  on,  but  it  has  been  observed  that  through  the  fall  of  the  year  we  will 
find  the  North  German  Lloyd  ships  and  other  lines  going  back  with  every  avail- 
able inch  of  space  taken  in  the  steerage  by  these  people  returning  to  Italy.  I 
speak  of  the  Italians  because  they  probably  practice  that  more  than  any  otiier 
nationality.  Of  the  others,  there  is  one  class  that  comes  here  in  the  spring  from 
the  north  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England.  They  are  carpenters,  stonecutters, 
bricklayers,  and  skilled  mechanics,  who  thoroughly  understand  the  immigration 
laws.  They  come  here  in  March  or  April,  remain  until  November,  and  then  go 
back  carrying  with  them  the  proceeds  of  their  labor.  They  sJso  bring  with 
them  all  they  require  in  the  way  of  clothes  while  here.  Now,  I  do  think  it 
would  be  one  of  the  very  best  amendments  to  the  law  that  could  be  passed  if  there 
were  some  way  of  stopping  the  migration  of  these  people.    We  nave  found  no 

'%y  on  Ellis  Island  or  at  the  Barge  Office  to  stop  them,  except  where  we  find  them 
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with  verv  little  money,  and  then  we  adjudge  them  pnhlic  charsee  and  deport 
them  nnder  the  law.  Where  we  find  the  birds  of  passage  with  as  little  as  $15,  no 
matter  what  their  condition  is,  we  endeavor  to  return  them  to  the  other  side. 

Q.  How  do  you  identify  these  birds  of  passage?— A.  Simply  by  examining  them. 
We  ask  them  their  object  in  coming  here.  They  tell  us  they  were  here  oef ore; 
that  they  are  carpenters,  for  instance,  and  worked  for  so  and  so,  on  such  a  street, 
in  such  a  city,  and  that  they  are  going  back  to  that  city;  and  if  you  ask  them  such 
questions  as  "Are  you  going  to  work  for  your  former  employer?  "*  they  answer,  "  1 
do  not  know."  •*  Had  any  letters  from  him?"  **No."  "How  of  ten  have  you  been 
in  this  country?"  ** Two,  8,  or  4  times."  " How  long  did  you  stay? '*  **Five 
months  or  7  months. "  They  come  in  the  steerage  and  go  back,  finding  it  is  cheaper 
to  live  with  their  families  during  the  winter  months  tnan  to  remain  here. 

Q.  Of  course,  in  many  of  these  cases  these  skilled  workmen  are  holding  inter- 
national union  cards?— A.  Not  as  a  rule,  but  some  of  them  do. 

Q.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  you  could  not  prove  a  contract? — A.  I  speak  of  those 
who  are  not  members  of  organized  labor. 

Q.  Take  the  Amalgamated  Carpenters' Union.— A.  We  do  not  have  trouble  with 
those  people. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  judgment  as  to  what  would  be  the  best  amendment  of 
the  law?— A.  In  the  original  law,  after  the  words  ''  District  of  Columbia,"  on  the 
seventh  line,  I  would  suggest  the  insertion  of  the  words  "  under  any  induce- 
ment, request,  or  suggestion  that  work  or  labor  can  or  may  be  secured  in  this 
country,  or  under  any  contract  or  agreement,"  etc.  It  seems  to  me — I  am  not  a 
lawyer— that  with  such  an  amendment  we  could  successfully  prosecute  the 
contractor. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  I  could  do  very  much  better  work  if  we  had  a  larger 
force  of  men.  I  think  that  the  contract-labor  law  is  so  important  to  organized 
labor  and  the  men  of  this  country  that  we  ought  to  have  a  larger  appropriation 
than  $100,000  from  Congress.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  at  least  10  more  inspectors 
and  interpreters  than  we  have  now  at  the  Biu-ge  Office.  If  we  can  not  get  a  larger 
appropriation  from  Congress,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  increasing  the  head  tax  from 
$1  to  say  $3,  and  using  that  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  our  force  as  well  as  for 
other  immigration  matters. 

Q.  Has  your  commissioner  here  made  any  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  with  respect  to  an  increase  of  force? — A.  I  can  not  say.  I  have  writ- 
ten him  several  urgent  letters,  and  I  have  tried  to  point  out  to  him  how  important 
it  was  that  our  force  should  be  increased.  Some  2  years  ago  they  dropped  from  the 
force  at  one  time  some  5  or  6  inspectors.  Since  that  time,  by  resignation  and 
death,  we  have  lost  4  or  5  more,  and  they  have  not  been  replaced.  During  the  6 
Tears  that  I  have  been  chief  of  the  contract  labor  bureau  we  have  deported  from 
this  port  about  4,000  contract  laborers,  with  very  few  convictions  of  the  alleged 
contractor. 

O.  All  the  punishment  has  been  on  the  immigrant?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  case  of  contract  laborers  who  went  to 
Bauibun,  Iowa? — A.  Yes.  About  1  month  ago,  or  just  prior  to  1  month  ago,  we 
received  from  the  Commissioner-General  a  request  to  thoroughly  investigate  all 
Croatians  coming  through  our  station.  Some  few  days  after  that  a  group  of  15 
were  discovered,  and  after  a  thorough  examination  we  ascertained,  according  to 
their  storv,  that  they  were  farmers  principally;  that  they  were  going  to  Rathbun, 
Iowa;  and  they  had  prepaid  tickets  there;  they  had  no  friends  there,  and  had  not 
any  relatives,  and  could  not  give  a  satisfactory  excuse  for  their  going  there.  I 
inquired  about  Rathbun  and  found  that  in  the  past  some  French  and  Italian 
miners  had  passed  through  and  gone  to  Rathbun,  but  these  were  the  first  Croa- 
tians that  we  knew  of.  I  reported  the  matter  to  the  Commissioner  and  requested 
that  he  forward  my  findings  to  the  Department  in  Washington,  and  that  it  be 
looked  into,  and  I  believe  an  inspector  from  Chicago  was  detailed  on  the  case,  and 
found  that  these  people  had  gone  to  work  the  following  day  after  their  arrival  in 
Rathbun  in  a  coal  mme  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village.  He  reported  his  find- 
ings to  Mr.  Powderlv,  and  warrants  were  issued,  and  the  immigrants  are  now  on 
Ellis  Island,  and  will  be  deported  this  week. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  the  owners  of  the  mine  at  Rathbun?— A.  No; 
bat  I  can  get  them  for  you. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  them.  Has  any  action  been  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  with  respect  to  the  prosecution  of  the  mine  owners?— A.  I 
have  not  heard  of  any,  but  I  do  not  think  they  have  connected  the  owners.  You 
know  tiiat  thing  is  done,  not  through  the  owners  of  the  mine,  but  relatives  and 
friends  of  these  men.  The  foreman  of  the  mine  will  say,  **  How  do  you  like  your 
job  here?"  "Pretty  well."  "  Have  you  not  a  brother  or  cousin  or  some  friends 
in  your  home  that  you  would  like  to  bring  out?"    "Yes."    **If  they  come  here 
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we  think  we  can  put  fhem  to  work."  It  seems  to  me  we  would  have  great  diffi- 
oolty  in  convicting  the  mine  owners  under  the  present  law. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  strike  at  the  mines  in  Bathban?~A.  No. 

Q.  The  only  reason  of  the  owner  or  superintendent  in  sending  for  these  neople 
was  to  get  cheap  labor?— A.  That  was  the  idea,  I  suppose.  In  every  case  i  have 
investigated  I  found  that  to  have  been  the  object;  to  replace  the  American  or  more 
intelligent  workman  by  a  man  who  is  usually  willing  to  work  for  less  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gierke.)  You  say  you  regard  the  alien  contract-labor  law  as  of 

Seat  importance  to  organized  labor ;  is  it  not  of  equal  importance  to  unorganized 
tx)r?— A.  Yes;  to  every  man  who  works  for  a  living. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  recommendation  to  amend  the  law  so  as  to  attach  a  penalty 
to  an  inducement  to  come  to  this  country,  can  you  thiuk  how  that  could  be  framed 
so  that  it  would  not  prevent  a  brother  who  lives  here  from  writing  to  his  brother 
abroad  what  a  fine  country  this  is  for  a  workingman?— A.  I  want  to  say  this,  a 
brother  coming  to  a  brother  is  never  interfered  with  at  the  Barge  Office,  if  he  is 
going  to  work  for  his  brother.  We  have  had  cases  where  one  brother  found 
employment  for  another,  and  we  convicted  him  as  coming  in  violation  of  law  and 
returned  him.  But  where  a  brother  is  coming  to  work  for  a  brother— there  is  no 
case  that  I  know  of  where  such  a  man  has  been  dei>orted  as  coming  in  violation  of 
the  law. 

J  I,  Suppose  the  relationship  is  a  little  more  remote?— A.  Then  I  think  we  would 
orce  the  law  against  him. 

Q.  Then  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  would  be  tmsaf e  for  anybody  in  this  country  to 
write  to  a  friend  abroad,  unless  he  is  a  brother,  what  a  fine  country  this  is  for  a 
workingman  or  woman?— A.  If  he  wrote  him  to  come  to  a  farm  in  the  West,  if  a 
farm  laborer,  he  would  not  be  interferred  with;  but  if  a  tailor,  shoemaker,  or 
in  any  skilled  trade,  and  he  wrote  to  his  first  cousin  that  this  is  a  fine  country, 
and  **if  you  come  over  here  I  can  get  you  a  job,  "not  even  sajring  **I  can  give 
you  one,"  I  think  such  a  man  ought  to  be  sent  back. 

Q.  Suppose  the  farm  laborers  in  the  West  were  organized  and  objected  to  the 
bringing  over  of  men  under  any  inducement  whatever  to  compete  with  them,  you 
would  then  enforce  it  in  regard  to  farm  labor? — ^A.  I  think  the  conditions  of  the 
country  might  control  me.  I  would  cross  that  bridge  when  I  came  to  it.  So  far 
we  have  held  no  farm  laborers.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  making  this  law  ridicu- 
lous; I  do  not  propose  to  do  that  if  I  can  help  it.  What  I  want  to  do  is  to  protect 
the  laboring  man  m  established  industries  ag:ainBt  the  foreign^er  who  is  willing  to 
come  here  and  work  for  less  money;  but  I  believe  we  want  more  farmers  and  farm 
hands,  and  we  have  not  interfered  with  that  class. 

Q.  Is  it  ever  possible  that  we  need  more  help  in  some  lines  than  is  now  here? — 
A.  Mr.  McSweenev  spoke  of  a  condition  that  to  him  was  peculiar — of  the  great 
demand  for  unskilled  labor  during  the  last  month.  That  naa  been  my  observa- 
tion during  the  last  4  or  5  months.  I  was  talking  to  a  gentleman  yesterday,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  wanted  men  to  work  on  a  railroad  and  in  a  mine;  that  he  would 
rent  a  little  house  at  $5  a  month  (that  was  in  Illinois) ,  where  they  would  have  a 
good  well  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  and  that  thejr  could  make  $1.50  to  $1.75  a 
day.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  get  his  help  in  Chicago,  and  he  told  me  he  had 
tried  and  could  not  get  a  man  unoccupied  or  out  of  work  in  Chicago  who  was  able 
or  willing  to  work  in  the  mines  or  on  the  railroad.  He  is  one  of  many  who  have 
applied  to  me  for  assistance,  to  find  out  how  they  could  procure  unskilled  labor, 
prmcipally  to  work  in  the  mines.  The  coke  mines  through  Pennsylvania  want 
men  very  much.  I  assume  that  the  great  boom  in  the  iron  mdustry  is  responsible 
for  this  demand. 

Q.  You  do  not  think,  then,  it  is  the  desire  of  these  men  to  displace  other  men,  but 
that  they  need  them  on  account  of  extendi ns  their  business?— A.  These  particular 
men  I  speak  of  want  them  to  extend  their  business— these  few  men  I  nave  met 
with  in  the  last  8  or  4  months— but  that  is  a  new  condition.  Prior  to  that,  for  8 
or  4  years,  I  did  not  have  one  request.  We  sent  back  probably  2,000  or  8,000  people 
who  were  coming  here  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  take  the  places  of  our  own 
people  and  work  for  less  money.  In  pretty  nearly  every  case  we  investigated  we 
found  this  was  the  case. 

Q.  What  proportion  do  the  deportations  bear  to  the  total  number  of  immigrants 
on  account  of  their  being  contract  laborers?— A.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80 
291,000  immigrants  landed  at  this  port,  of  which  8,500  were  deported  for  all 
causes— 18  insane  persons,  2,881  paupers  or  likely  to  become  paupers,  828  loath- 
some or  dangerous  contagious  diseases,  8  convicts,  and  685  contract  as  laborers. 

Q.  Do  you  thii^  you  would  have  been  able  to  deport  a  good  many  more  alien 
contract  laborers  if  you  had  had  a  larger  inspecting  force?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  that  a  good  many  alien  contract  laborers  have  gotten  in  in  spite  of 

your  vigilance?— A.  Yes.    These  groups  of  5,  7, 11,  and  15  could  have  been  fol- 

A  up  if  we  had  had  more  inspectors,  but  we  have  not  the  force  to  do  that  now. 
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Q.  What  reason  have  yon  for  thinking  these  men  that  escaped  were  alien  con< 
tract  Uborers?— A«  They  are  jnst  like  the  case  of  the  Croatians  Roing  to  Rathban, 
Iowa;  they  looked  suspicious,  and  in  the  bnstle,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  inspect- 
ors, we  think  that  many  of  them  have  slipped  through  that  we  might  have  pre- 
vented had  we  had  a  larger  force. 

Q.  In  what  respect  do  they  look  suspicious?— A.  The  fact  that  they  are  going  to, 
say,  some  place  in  Pennsylvania,  a  group  of  seven,  each  man  having,  say,  $12  or 
$15..  One  man  was  here  for  some  time  before.  This  Is  his  second  trip.  He  is  in 
charge  of  the  others,  and  they  are  going  out  there,  but  they  can  not  tell  you  the 
reason  why,  and  hence  the  case  looks  suspicious. 

Q.  Now  if  you  had  a  larger  force  how  would  you  follow  up  these  men?— A.  By 
sesding  a  man  after  them.    We  might  send  a  man  with  them. 

Q.  Every  case  that  looks  suspicious  you  investigate  here  as  fully  as  you  can?— 
A.  Yes;  In  New  York  or  close  by  we  ^ve  it  a  more  thorough  investigation,  and 
where  it  looks  very  suspicious  I  report  it  to  the  Commissioner  and  he  in  turn  to  the 
Gommissioner^Gheneral,  who  investigates  it  from  Washington,  as  in  the  Rathbun 


Q.  Have  you  considered  the  difficulty  of  getting  these  very  stringent  provisions 
enacted  by  Confess?— A.  Yes,  I  realize  how  difficult  that  is.  I  have  conferred 
with  several  United  States  district  attorneys,  and  they  always  tell  me  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  a  conviction.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  suggesting  to  the  commission 
that  it  might  oe  well  to  call  these  gentlemen,  and  also  our  counsel,  Dr.  UUo, 
as  they  can  tell  you  more  fully  just  the  reason  the  judges  give  for  not  per- 
mitting these  cases  to  go  to  the  jury,  or,  when  they  do,  charging  the  jury  in  such 
a  way  that  we  do  not  secure  convictions.  Mr.  McFarland,  who  was  formerly  dis- 
trict attorney  here,  is  very  familiar  with  all  these  cases,  and  he  has  expressed  to 
me  personally  what  he  called  the  contempt  the  United  States  judges  had  for  the 
contract  labor  law. 

O.  How  does  the  size  of  the  force  of  inspectors  in  your  department  compare 
witn  that  in  the  other  departments  of  the  inspection  bureau  here?— A.  As  I  say, 
we  have  lost  altogether  about  10  men  through  dismissals,  resignation,  and  death. 
I  think  there  are  other  branches  short,  but  not  nearly  so  short  as  the  contract-labor 
force.  We  came  from  Ellis  Island  2  years  ago  with  10  men  more  than  we  have 
now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  they  have  not  been  replaced?— A.  No;  I  could  not  say.  I 
have  recommended  to  Mr.  Fitchie  at  different  times  that  the  contract-labor  bureau 
ought  to  have  more  inspectors  and  interpreters,  and  I  assume  that  he  has  said  as 
much  to  Mr.  Powderly,  although  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Ton  do  not  know  the  number  of  inspectors  in  the  other  departments,  do 
you?— A«  The  inspectors  are  the  registryclerks;  I  consider  them  very  efficient. 

Q.  They  assist  you,  do  they  not?— A.  Yes;  at  times  we  work  together  and  assist 
one  another.  At  times  you  will  find  some  of  our  contract-labor  inspectors  or  inter- 
preters registering  or  helping  out  the  other  bureau. 

Q*  I>o  not  the  other  bureaus  have  any  inspectors  except  the  registry  clerks?— A. 
Not  that  I  know  of.  They  had  the  boarding  officers,  but  they  are  in  the  contract- 
labor  bureau.  Mr.  McSweeney  speaks  of  some  people  who  were  transferred  to 
the  contract-labor  bureau.    They  are  known  as  assistant  inspectors. 

Q.  They  are  not  in  addition,  then,  to  the  force  you  have  named,  the  28  or  30?— A. 
No;  they  are  included  in  that. 

<^.  How  many  of  these  registry  clerks  are  there  who  assist  you?— A.  They  do  not 
assist  ns  unless  we  call  upon  them  to  act  as  interpreters  or  something  of  that  kind. 
The  flo-called  contract-labor  inspector  stands  at  the  end  of  the  line  during  the  pro- 
cess of  insi>ection.  He  listens  to  both  what  the  immigrant  says  to  the  registry 
clerk,  who  is  an  inspector,  but  not  in  the  contract-lsubor  bureau,  and  after  he 
jpasses  this  man,  if  the  contract-labor  inspector  is  suspicious  of  anything,  my 
mspector  takes  him  to  one  side,  as  I  said,  and  interviews  him  at  length. 

Q.  Does  the  registry  clerk  ask  questions  that  bear  on  the  contract-labor  sub- 
ject ?— A.  Not  as  a  rule ;  sometimes  they  do  and  call  our  attention  to  it ;  it  is  where 
the  man  volunteers,  or  they  discover  something  suspicious,  and  they  simply  invite 
onr  attention  to  the  fact. 

Q.  They  have  this  subject  in  mind  as  they  have  other  disqualifications  of  the 
immigrant? — A.  Yes.  I  have  always  found  them  very  willing  and  very  able  to 
assist  us  in  any  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  ever  come  in  contact  with  the  so-called  Italian 
bureaain  your  business?— A.  No;  very  seldom. 

Q.  You  have  had  very  little  to  do  with  that?— A.  Very  little.  They  deal  more 
with  the  other  branch  of  the  service. 
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New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  26, 1899, 

TESTXMOHY  OF  DE.  LOUIS  L.  WILLIAMS, 

Surgeon,  Marine-Hoapital  Service^  detailed  to  inspect  immigrants  at  the  port  of 

New  York. 

At  a  meetinff  of  the  Sabcommiasion  on  Manufacttires  and  General  Business, 
held  in  New  York  City  July  25,  1899,  Mr.  Farqnhar  presiding.  Dr.  Louis  L« 
Williams  appeared  at  4  p.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  immi- 
gration, as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  yonr  residence?— A.  No.  35  Madison  avenne, 
New  Br^hton,  Staten  Island. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  official  position?— A.  Snrgeon,  Marine-Hospital  Service,  at 
present  detailed  to  inspect  immigrants  at  this  station. 

Q.  I  wish  yon  would  explain  to  the  commission  your  official  connection  with 
the  immigration  service  at  the  port  of  New  York,  and  also  your  general  duties 
with  respect  to  immigrants.— A.  According  to  the  immigration  law  of  1893,  the 
medical  inspection  must,  when  ipracticable,  be  made  by  a  medical  officer  of  the 
Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  one  is  detailed  from  time  to  time  for  that  purpose;  and 
in  addition  to  that  work  it  has  been  found  convenient  by  the  commissioner  to  have 
the  medical  inspector  take  charge  of  the  immigrants  detained  in  the  hospital  and 
have  supervision  of  the  hospital  work,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  commis- 
sioner airectlv. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  report  to  the  commissioner  here,  or  to  Washington?— A.  To 
the  commissioner,  and  incidentally  to  make  certain  reports  to  the  Marine-Hospital 
Bureau  in  the  way  of  information  or  anything  directly  connected  with  my  duties 
here. 

Q.  What  other  medical  inspection  is  there  here  of  incoming  ships? — A.  The  in- 
spection at  quarantine. 

Q.  Is  that  under  Dr.  Doty?— A.  Yes.  Some  of  our  inspectors  board  all  ships  at 
quarantine  for  the  puriKXse  of  examining  the  first  and  second  class  passengers. 
The  steerage  are  examined  in  the  Barge  Office.  The  medical  inspection  is  the  first 
inspection  made. 

Q.  How  many  are  engaged  in  this  medical  examination  at  the  Barge  Office? — 
A.  In  the  Barge  Office,  besides  myself,  there  are  1  acting  assistant  surgeon  and  the 
chemist,  who  acts  as  bookkeeper  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  executive  officer  and 
assists  in  the  inspection.  That  is  the  force,  with  the  exception  of  the  clerk  and  1 
attendant.  The  three  assistant  surgeons  who  inspect  the  cabin  passengers  also 
assist  in  the  steera|pe  inspection  when  practicable. 

Q.  So  that  practically  the  whole  medical  inspection  here  at  the  port  of  New 
York  is  in  your  hands  ? — A.  Practically. 

9.  Do  you  find  your  force  sufficient  to  perform  all  your  duties?— A.  Just  suf- 
ficient. At  the  present  time  it  keeps  the  force  all  employed.  It  would  not  be 
sufficient  had  I  not  found  here  a  very  competent  set  of  assistants.  I  found  the 
office  exoeediuffly  well  organized. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  your  means  of  inspection  and  the  time  of  your  inspec- 
tion are  sufficient? — A.  Quite  sufficient. 

O.  Do  you  know  anything  at  all  about  the  inspection  on  the  other  side?— A.  A 
little  only  as  regards  the  insi)ection  at  Liverpool.  I  inspected  the  immigrants 
there  under  a  si>ecial  detail  in  1893,  the  cholera  year,  so  I  became  somewhat  famil- 
iar with  their  methods  at  that  port 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  its  thoroughne88?^A.  It  is  fairly  good,  in  a  wav. 
The  inspection  by  the  ship*s  surgeon  I  know  very  little  about.  I  know  they  made 
an  inspection,  sometimes  on  shore,  and  sometimes  necessarily  on  board,  for  the 
reason  that  many  of  their  passengers  would  come  from  Hull ;  passengers  coming 
from  Rotterdam  or  Hamburg  or  Bremen  would  be  railroaded  across  from  HuU 
and  sometimes  arrived  only  in  time  to  be  put  aboard.  In  that  case  I  do  not  see  how 
the  ship's  surgeon  could  make  an  inspection  before  they  went  aboard,  though  he 
might  have  inspected  them  en  route.  In  addition  to  that  the  British  board  of  trade 
has  2  medical  inspectors  who  examine  all  the  steerage  and  second-cabin  passengers. 
That  examination  is  made  on  board  and,  I  believe,  is  fairly  good.  I  knew  the 
inspectors  at  that  time  personally,  and  I  believed  them  to  be  competent,  though 
the  inspection,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  did  not  practically  concern  the  work 
of  the  immigration  office  here,  because  the  idea  was  merely  to  exclude  passengers 
who  were  likely  to  become  ill  on  the  voyage  or  persons  afflicted  with  a  contagious 
disease. 

Q.  Some  contagious  diseases,  of  course,  develop  on  the  voyage?— A.  That  cannot 
be  avoided,  of  course. 
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Q.  What  is  your  experience  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  inspection  on  the  other 
side;  take  it  from  any  port?— A.  Yon  mean  from  the  standpomt  of  the  office  here? 
I  do  not  think  it  is  very  efficient.  It  can  not  be,  else  we  would  not  have  discovered 
so  many  cases  on  this  side.  I  believe,  however— in  fact  I  know— that  we  get  less, 
for  instance,  from  Liverpool  than  from  any  other  t)ort.  The  majority  of  the  cases 
we  get  from  some  of  the  French  and  Italian  ships,  and  some  of  the  Hamburg 
liners  bringing  Italians  and  Syrians. 

Q.  Have  you  discovered  here  many  diseases  common  to  the  Asiatic  countries? — 
A.  There  is  one  disease  esi)ecially  common.  We  have  among  the  Syrians  a  very 
la^;e  tmportion  affected  with  trachoma,  granular  lids,  a  disease  of  the  eye. 

Q.  What  do  yon  r^ard  as  the  greater  deterrent,  the  detention  of  the  immigrant 
here  at  the  expense  of  the  steamship  company  or  the  dread  of  deportation?— A.  I 
believe  the  detention  here  would  be  the  greater,  for  the  reason  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Schwab,  tiiat  it  would  be  an  appeal  to  the  pocket  of  the  steamship  company.  The 
diseases  in  question,  as  far  as  trachoma  or  favus  are  concerned,  are  so  obstinate, 
and  the  period  of  treatment  so  long,  that  it  would  involve  them  in  very  great 
expense  to  pay  for  the  treatment  on  this  side,  and  1  believe  they  would  be  extremely 
careful  in  raringing  them  over  if  that  was  to  be  the  outcome.  As  it  is  now,  if  they 
do  not  make  money  they  at  least  may  not  lose  if  the  case  is  deported. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  had  to  deport  since  you  have  been  the  official  here? — 
A.  I  have  brought  some  data  as  to  that  [reading] : 

Number  of  hospital  cases  for  i)ast  vear 1,862 

Number  of  landed  cases  applying  for  relief  for  past  year 235 

Number  of  arriving  immigrants  certified  to  during  past  year 1, 244 

Number  of  cases  certified  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  diseases: 

Favus  - 48 

Trachoma -...  312 

Number  of  contagious  cases  deported: 

Trachoma 298 

Favus 36 

Number  of  cases  contagious  diseases  certified  to  during  month  of  June,  1899: 

Trachoma 123 

Favus 3 

Number  of  contagious  cases  deported: 

Trachoma 116 

Favus 1 

Total  number  of  immigrants  rejected  during  mpnth  of  June 261 

That  would  give  the  idea  of  the  proportion,  trachoma  being  the  largest  factor 
In  the  cases  rejected  medically. 

Q.  In  case  of  deportation,  to  what  port  are  they  sent  usually?— A.  They  are 
returned  on  the  ship  that  brings  them. 

Q.  Where  is  the  usual  shipping  point? — A.  Ordinarily  Havre.  They  collect  for 
the  most  nart  at  Marseilles,  and  take  ship  at  Havre.  Some  occasionally  come  on 
other  lines.  Some  come  on  the  Holland  line;  but  the  other  is  the  most  common 
route. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Do  you  think  the  inspection  on  the  other  side  is  less  rigid 
in  case  of  these  French  and  Italian  lines  than  the  other  lines?— A.  I  would  not  be 
prepared  to  say  that.  The  possibility  is  that  they  have  the  opportunity  to  bring 
more  of  these  people  for  the  reason  I  have*  mentioned.  I  could  not  of  my  own 
knowledge  say  it  was  less  efficient. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  United  States  to  employ  medical 
examiners  at  the  ports  of  departure  of  these  immigrants?— A.  It  might  possibly 
be  of  advantage,  but  it  would  appear  to  me  that  it  might  be  reached  otherwise, 
by  making  it  undesirable  for  the  companies  to  bring  them,  and  at  less  expense  to 
the  Government. 

Q.  How  do  you  think  the  law  can  be  improved  so  as  to  make  it  more  difficult  or 
more  undesirable  for  them  to  bring  them?— A.  Only  in  the  manner  I  have  indi- 
cated—to leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner  whether  such  a  case  should 
be  immediately  deported  or  kept  in  hospital.  Apart  from  the  deterring  effect 
there  comes  in  the  question  of  humanity.  It  is  a  rather  difficult  thing  for  the  com- 
missioner to  deport  a  case  of  that  sort,  leaving  portions  of  the  family  in  this 
country.  If  it  was  kept  in  hospital  that  difficulty  would  not  obtain  to  the  same 
extent  There  conld  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  case  remaining  in  the  hos- 
pital under  treatment  if  it  was  to  be  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  community.  In 
other  words,  it  would  be  treated  as  any  other  case  would  be  treated. 

Q.  Has  anv  complaint  come  from  any  part  of  the  countrv  that  your  medical 
exiUDiination  here  is  not  strict  enough  ana  that  dangerous  diseases  escape  your 
yi£^Uance?-*A.  The  only  thing  that  I  have  seen  was  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
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oertain  cases  of  leprosy  came  from  Finland.  What  truth  there  is  in  that  I  can  not 
say.  Certainly  the  inspection  is  reasonably  rigid  here,  and  I  believe  few,  if  any, 
such  cases  have  occurred.  I  have  seen  none  during  the  period  I  have  been  on  duty 
here;  while  it  is  possible  for  incipient  cases  of  leprosy  to  pass  the  line,  certainly 
not  an  a£«ravated  case.  There  are  some  cases  of  leprosy  that  would  exist  in  the 
commxmit^r  for  many  months  undiscovered  even  by  those  in  close  contact;  that  is 
quite  possible. 

Q.  How  much  time  do  you  and  your  assistants  give  to  the  medical  examination 
of  any  immiffrant?~A«  That  depends  very  much  on  the  immigrant.  There  are 
some  shiploads  that  are  so  obviously  in  good  condition  that  a  very  casual  inspection 
is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  they  are  passed  with  reasonable  rapiditv;  others  require 
more  careful  looking  after.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  Syrians.  Such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  have  trachoma  that  it  is  customary  to  stop  all  and  examine  their 
Uds.  That,  of  course,  takes  a  good  deal  of  time.  The  Scandinavian  immimnt  is 
usually  in  good  condition.  There  are  so  few  physically  defective  that  they  are 
passed  quite  rapidly.  Of  course  a  more  careful  examination  is  subsequently  made 
of  the  suspects,  all  the  time  beiuff  given  to  it  that  is  necessary. 

Q.  Is  it  your  policy  to  exclude  every  person  afflicted  with  a  contaflrious  and 
loathsome  disease  of  any  character?— A.  That  is  the  ruling.  At  least,  that  is  the 
law  on  the  subject;  and  the  Department  has  ruled,  for  instance,  that  trachoma 
and  f  avus  shall  be  excluded  as  contagious  diseases.  Practically  these  are  the  dis- 
eases that  there  can  be  any  question  about,  for  tha  reason  that  the  more  severe 
diseases,  such  as  smallpox  are  stopped  at  quarantine.  The  mild  diseases,  like 
scarlet  fever  and  measles,  would  be  aUowed  to  pass  quarantine,  but  won!  i  be  taken 
up  here  and  put  into  the  isolation  hospital.  They  are  cases  which  develop  en  route, 
and  it  would  not  do  to  return  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  of  a  person  deported  for  having  a  loathsome 
and  dangerous  contagious  disease  retummg  again  to  this  country?— A.  Several 
instances. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Can  you  relate  any  of  the  instances?— A.  I  have  put 
down  4  instances  from  the  records  of  the  office:  The  first  is  the  case  of  Maria 
Laham,  29,  Syria,  arrived  April  11,  1899,  per  steamship  Alesia  (Fabre  Line); 
deported  for  trachoma^  Returned  to  the  united  States  July  6, 1899,  per  steam- 
ship Spaamdam  (Holland  Line) ,  imder  name  of  Martha  Jousef  Simon,  and  again 
deported  for  trachoma.  In  this  case  I  understand  the  party  admitted  the  fact  of 
her  identity.  Second:  Maria  Hatzopoulos,  22,  Greek,  arrived  June  4, 1899,  per 
steamship  La  Cfuimpagne  (steerage) ;  dei)orted  for  trachoma  by  same  ship  June 
10,  and  returned  to  tne  unitedStates  in  cabin  of  same  ship  July  2.  She  was  again 
deported.  Third:  Mrs.  Moses  and  2  children  arrived  November  5, 1897,  per  steam- 
ship Oledam,  and  deported  on  account  of  favus  ^children) .  Returned  to  the  United 
States  January  22, 1898,  per  steamship  Amsterdam  (steerage) ;  held  in  hospital  4i 
months,  and  finally  landed.  They  were  held  thus  by  order  of  the  Department  until 
regarded  as  cured.  Fourth:  Jacobus  Van  Hoom,  7,  Holland  (accompanied  by 
mother) ;  case  of  favus;  arrived  May  8, 1898,  and  deported;  returned  to  tne  United 
States  June  9, 1898;  held  in  hospital  for  4  months  and  10  days,  and  finally  landed. 

In  addition  to  these  I  can  recall  a  case  that  occurred  recently— a  case  of  trachoma 
coming  on  one  of  the  Liverpool  ships,  and  deported  on  account  of  this  disease,  and 
a  short  time  after  that  coming  into  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  The  inspecting  officer 
wrote  to  know  if  he  had  not  been  here.  He  was  evidently  suspected  from  some 
circumstance,  and  I  presume  he  was  deported  from  that  port.  These  are  simply 
instances;  there  are  others. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Clarkb.)  Suppose  you  give  the  English  of  favus?— A.  The  ordinary 
name  is  scaldhead;  that  is  tne  common  term. 

Q.  Are  the  agents  of  the  steamship  companies  informed  of  all  these  cases  of 
deportation  as  soon  as  they  occur?— Al  They  are  informed  before  deportation. 

Q.  AU  the  cases? — A*  Yes;  they  are  invariably  informed. 

Q.  So  that  by  that  notice  they  are  put  on  their  guard  against  bringing  back 
these  persons?— A.  Precisely. 

g.  How  many  Appeekia  are  made  against  deportation? — ^A.  That  is  a  question 
ch  comes  before  the  commissioner,  usually.    I  would  only  hear  of  it  inciden- 
tally.   In  the  medical  division  we  only  deal  with  the  question  of  fact,  properly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  On  the  basis  of  your  report  the  commissioner  makes 
his  decision?— A«  The  cases  rejected  medically  are  certified,  and  that  certificate 
passes  through  the  hands  of  the  registry  division  to  the  board  of  special  inquiry. 
If  the  case  calling  for  special  inqui^  has  been  certified  to  be  a  case  of  trachoma  or 
favus  or  any  disease  which  has  been  determined  to  be  a  loathsome  and  dangerous 
disease  it  is  equivalent  to  a  decision  of  deportation.  As  I  understand  it,  the  board 
of  special  inquiry  has  no  further  jurisdiction  except  to  formally  give  an  order  for 
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deportation.  In  the  oase  of  those  certified  for  physical  defect  simply,  it  is  optional 
with  the  board  whether  it  shall  admit  the  immigraat  or  not. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  yon  any  means  of  knowing  whether  the  ships*  sur- 
geons discover  these  loathsome  diseases  in  any  case  on  the  passage  over?~A.  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  Officially  they  do  not  know  of  any  such  thing 
on  board.  I  believe  in  one  or  two  cases  they  have  discovered  trachoma  or  favns, 
bnt  it  is  rare. 

Q.  What  is  their  practice  with  reference  to  cases  of  dangerous  diseases  when 
they  do  discover  them?— A.  Each  ship  is  required  by  law  to  have  a  hospital,  which 
is  nsnally  a  very  small  compartment,  in  which  these  oases  are  placed— cases  like 
scarlet  fever  or  smallpox.  There  is  no  isolation  of  trachoma  or  favns;  they  do 
not  recognize  them  as  a  rnle. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  think  the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  require  the  isolation  of 
sucn  cases?— A.  It  would  be  of  advantage  if  they  ever  admitted  the  fact  that  such 
a  thing  was  on  board  the  ship,  but  practically,  with  rare  exceptions,  they  deny 
the  existence  or  claim  they  have  not  recog^nized  any  disease  aboard.  Therefore 
the  question  of  isolation  would  not  come  up  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  their  medical  examiners  on  the 
other  side  have  rejected  an:^  cases  of  trachoma  or  favus?— A.  I  have  been  told  by 
some  of  the  agents  of  the  fines  and  some  of  the  8hii»*  surgeons  that  a  number  of 
cases  have  been  eliminated,  and  I  believe,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  is  the  case.  I 
have  recently  received  a  private  letter  from  one  of  my  colleagues,  formerly  asso- 
ciated with  me  in  the  medical  division  of  the  Barge  Office  who  has  recently  been 
ordered  to  Naples  to  carry  out  the  quarantine  law  of  1808— that  is,  inspection  of 
passengers  from  that  i)ort  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  contagious  diseases— and 
incidentally  he  has  advised  a^inst  bringing  certain  cases  likely  to  be  barred  under 
the  immigration  law,  and  he  informs  me  the  steamship  companies  have  very  readily 
taken  his  advice,  and  he  believes  they  have  eUminated  some  cases  of  trachoma. 
There  are  certain  diseases  of  the  eyes  which  attract  much  more  attention  than  a 
very  bad  case  of  trachoma  would.  Many  cases  of  this  disease,  to  the  casual 
observer,  would  present  nothing  until  the  lids  were  everted. 

Q.  By  whom  is  the  medical  examiner  here  appointed?— A.  He  is  examined  by  a 
board  of  medical  officers  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  is  then  commissioned 
by  the  President. 

Q.  On  whose  recommendation?— A.  The  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  after  the  examination  required  by  law. 

Q.  To  whom  do  you  make  your  reports  of  inspections?— A.  The  report  of  the 
year's  work  Is  made  to  the  commissioner. 

9.  Yon  do  not  make  any  reports  direct  to  Washington?— A.  None  at  all,  except 
incidentaUy  and  by  request  of  the  Marine-Hospital  bureau,  so  as  to  give  that 
bureau  certain  information  in  regard  to  the  number  of  cases,  rejected  cases,  etc.; 
matters  of  purely  medical  information. 

Q.  Are  all  immigrants  thoroughlv  bathed  and  their  clothing  disinfected  before 
thev  are  allowed  to  come  on  board  at  the  foreign  ports?— A.  Officially  there  is 
nothing  of  the  sort  done  except  in  those  cases  where  it  has  been  required  by  the 
quarantine  law  of  1898,  which  law  empowers  the  President  to  detail  any  medical 
officer  of  the  (^vemment  to  proceed  to  any  foreign  port  for  duty  in  the  office 
of  the  conflul,  for  the  purpose  of  making  inspections  of  all  passengers  and  of  giving 
bills  of  health,  the  hold  upon  the  ship  company  being  the  bill  of  health. 

S.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  if  the  law  re<iuired  such  bathing 
disinfection?— A.  It  unquestionably  would  be  a  good  hygienic  measure  in  any 
case.    They  are  certainly  anything  but  clean,  the  majority  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Wouldit  not  be  inexpensive  as  a  preventive?— A.  Some 
of  the  lines  carry  it  out  I  am  told  they  had  it  in  Botterdam,  or  used  to.  I  should 
think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

()•  (By  Mr.  Clabkb.)  It  might  tend  also  to  awaken  a  wholesome  respect  in  the 
mind  of  the  immigrant  for  the  country  to  which  he  is  coming?— A.  It  would  be  a 
good  plan,  but  it  might  present  some  practical  difficulties,  and  it  miflrht  be  opposed 
by  the  steamship  companies  on  the  score  of  en)ense— not  so  much' the  soap  and 
water,  bat  they  would  be  compelled  to  detain  the  immigrant  on  the  other  side  for 
a  certain  length  of  time  to  carrv  that  out.  I  meet  with  tnat  opposition  in  carrying 
out  all  quarantine  laws.  While  on  duty  at  Liverpool,  whenever  I  came  across  an 
immigrant  whose  place  of  departure  was  an  infected  port  of  Europe,  I  kept  him 
over  a  trip  and  reouired  him  to  be  washed  and  his  baggage  steamed.  They  were 
very  reluctant  to  do  that.    That  would  be  the  only  practical  difficulty. 

Q.  Do  jou  know  of  any  institution,  charitable  or  penal,  in  our  country  to  which 
persons  are  admitted  without  being  required  to  be  bathed  thoroughly  and  their 
clothing  dlBinfeoted?— A«  As  far  as  the  disinfection  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think 
e07A 9 
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that  is  uniformly  carried  out  except  in  cases  of  iwrsons  snspected  of  having  a 
contagions  disease,  bnt  certainly  they  are  in  the  better  chiss  of  institntions 
reqnirisd  to  be  bathed. 

Q.  There  is  as  much  reason  why  they  should  be  required  to  go  through  that 
process  in  going  on  shipboard? — ^A.  There  is  more  reason,  because  they  are  necee- 
earily  crowded  on  shipboard.  It  would  be  practically  impossible  to  give  a  pas- 
senger all  the  air  space  that  he  should  have  in  a  hospital  or  even  in  his  house. 
Theoretically,  he  snould  have  a  very  large  air  space,  but  practically  on  shipboard 
he  can  not  get  it.  The  conditions  are  such  that  he  could  not  get  more  than  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  space,  and  he  is  therefore  crowded,  particularly  in  bad  weather,  and 
certain  contagious  diseases  are  more  likely  to  show  themsefyes  under  the  filthy 
conditions  that  exist  in  the  average  steerage. 

Q.  (BvMr.  Farquhab.)  Have  there  been  an;jr  formal  complaints  made  as  to 
the  inadequency  of  the  air  space?— A.  No;  and  in  the  ships  I  am  mostly  familiar 
with  the  air  space.  I  believe,  is  practically  sufficient;  that  is  to  say,  not  sufficient 
to  live  in  indefinitely,  but  sufficient  for  ordinarv  sustenance  for  a  passenger  to 
cross  the  Atlantic.  There  were  a  few  of  the  old  uiips  which  had  inadequate  con- 
ditions, but  in  all  of  the  newer  ones  which  I  have  seen — the  English  lines — the  con- 
ditions are  very  fair  Indeed. 

Q.  Is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  ships  that  arrive  here  good?— A.  Fairly  good. 
It  is  scarcely  just  to  judge  the  ship  by  the  condition  you  see  the  steerage  In  on 
arrival,  because  they  carry  some  very  filthy  people,  who  make  a  great  litter  in  the 
steerage.  We  see  the  same  thing  here  in  our  detention  pens  and  the  detention 
boat  on  Ellis  Island.  Immigrants  have  to  be  followed  very  closely  in  order  to 
secure  cleanliness,  and  it  is  therefore  very  hard  to  judge  by  conditions  seen  on 
arrival. 

Q.  You  would  not  think  it  was  dangerously  dirty?— A.  Most  dirt  is  not  dan 
gerous,  but  it  is  repulsive.  Tou  may  have  a  very  bad  state  of  affairs  with  a 
practically  clean  steerage  if  infected  people  are  put  in  it. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  sugffest  in  the  way  of  amendment  to  your  inspection 
or  the  breadth  of  your  jurisdiction,  or  as  to  a  separate  staff,  entirely  outside  of  the 
Marine  Service,  to  be  brought  into  the  immigration  bureau?— A.  No;  I  can  not 
say  that  I  have  any  su^g^tions  to  make,  for  the  reasons  mentioned.  I  found  the 
medical  inspection  service  in  an  exceedingly  good  condition.  I  have  been  in  charge 
for  barely  more  than  8  months.  I  think  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  make  any 
slipshod  amendment  that  had  not  been  very  carefully  thought  over.  At  present  I 
see  no  necessity  for  it. 

Q.  Who  preceded  you?— A.  Dr.  Joseph  H.  White. 

Q.  Is  he  still  in  the  Marine  Service?— A.  He  is  on  duty  in  Washington  at  present 
in  the  Marine-Hospital  Bureau. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jidy  S5, 1899. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  DB.  M.  TICTOB  8AFF0BD, 

Surgeon,  United  States  Immigration  Service,  Port  of  New  York, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  (General  Business, 
held  in  New  York  City  July  25,  1899,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding.  Dr.  M.  Victor  Saf- 
ford  appeared  at  4.80  p.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  immig^ra- 
tion  as  loUows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  your  address  and  official  position  in  the 
bureau?— A.  Address,  121  West  Eleventh  street;  surgeon.  United  States  Immigra- 
tion Service. 

S.  How  long  have  you  held  your  present  position?— A.  Since  October,  1895. 
.  What  are  ^our  special  duties?— A.  To  pass  upon  the  landing  of  immi^anta, 
in  connection  with  a  Marine  Hospital  officer  and  other  assistants.  We  pick  the 
suspicious  ones  out  and  after  the  remaining  passengers  have  passed  the  line,  these 
are  examined  as  thoroughly  as  necessary.  Those  in  need  of  hospital  treatment 
are  sent  to  the  hospital;  those  who  have  diseases  which  are  prohibited  by  law, 
such  as  loathsome  and  dangerous  contagious  diseases,  are  certified  to  by  the  sur- 
geon in  charge.  Those  who  have  physical  defects  like  partial  paralysis,  incipient 
blindness,  consumplrLon,  and  heart  disease,  are  also  certified  to  and  are  sent  before 
the  board  of  special  inquini  ^or  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  likely  to 
become  public  charges.  We  also  relieve  usually  those  who  have  already  been 
landed  and  come  back  to  the  immigration  bureau  for  relief,  either  of  tlieir  own 
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▼olition  or  by  dizection  of  the  department  of  charitieB  of  the  State.  These  casee 
already  landed  neiially  oome  to  us  nrst  and  our  reports  accompany  them  to  the  com- 
missioner. We  state,  for  instance,  whether  the  man  is  likely  to  be  permanently 
incapacitated,  and  if  so  our  certificate  is  really  final  in  diBX)osing  of  the  case.  The 
commissioner  requests  his  deportation  on  the  medical  certificate  alone,  and  in 
other  cases,  where  there  is  only  tmnporary  trouble,  the  immigrant  may  be  sent  to 
the  hospital;  or  where  his  condition  does  not  warrant  medical  treatment  it  is  so 
stated,  and  he  is  sent  with  that  statement  to  the  commissioner  to  be  dealt  with  as 
is  deemed  adyisable. 

Q.  In  case  an  immigrant  comes  here,  and  you  make  no  special  record  of  him;  he 
is  landed,  and  a  few  months  afterwards  a  disease  deyelops  which  had  been  con- 
tracted preyious  to  his  landing  here,  so  that  you  haye  no  record  in  your  first  inspec- 
tion. Do  you  take  the  yoluntary  afiidayit  of  this  man  if  he  wants  to  go  back  to 
EiaTape  or  elsewhere?~A.  Perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  do  dependf  npon  his 
statement,  but  that  is  rarely  wholly  necessary,  because  usually  a  diseased  condition 
will  speak  for  itself.  We  can  form  something  of  an  idea  whether  the  disease  existed 
and  escaped  detection  at  the  time  he  landed  or  not. 

O.  In  your  records  are  you  auite  careful  in  giyizig  the  indications  of  diseases,  eyen 
if  the  board  of  inquiry  woula  ultimately  pass  him?  Do  you  mi^e  a  report  suffi- 
ciently explicit  BO  as  to  trace  the  man  within  12  months?— A.  Without  question; 
and  not  only  that,  but  we  also  keep  a  record  of  minor  defects  in  caSes  which  we  do 
not  send  before  the  board  of  special  inquiry  at  all,  but  which  we  detain,  examine, 
and  send  before  the  registry  clerk.  These  defects  being  recorded  on  the  ship's  card, 
the  registry  clerk  takes  them  into  consideration  as  a  factor;  for  instance,  a  man  a 
little  below  the  stiuidard  in  physique,  or  the  loss  of  an  eye,  or  the  loss  of  a  finger,  or 
a  man  who  is  rather  deficient  in  stature,  in  which  case  there  is  some  doubt  about  his 
securing  employment — these  cases  are  not  made  special  inquiry  cases  by  us.  For 
the  month  of  May  we  rejected  178  cases;  that  is,  those  cases  were  either  of  the  pro- 
hibited classes  or  else  were  of  sufiicient  importance  that  we  thought  their  conditions 
warranted  deportation;  but  in  addition  to  that  there  are  1,224  minor-defect  cases, 
where  we  maae  comment  on  the  card  for  the  information  of  the  registry  clerks,  out 
of  a  total  of  44,754  examined  during  the  month  of  May. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  how  you  are  able  to  trace  these  cases  that  ^ou  report  and 
pass  on,  once  they  are  landed? — A.  Those  cases  which  apply  for  assistance  or  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  bureau  are  sent  to  the  statistical  ofiice  to  obtain  a  yerifica- 
tion  of  landing;  in  other  words,  a  statement  showing  name  of  ship,  date  of  arriyal. 
etc,  and  then  they  usually  come  to  our  office.  We  haye  in  our  records  a  copy  of 
eyery  certificate  made  during  the  year— in  fact,  since  the  bureau  has  been  estab- 
lished; at  least  eyer  since  the  fire.  We  also  haye  a  record  of  eyery  minor  defect 
which  we  haye  recorded,  and  haying  the  name  of  the  ship  the  man  came  on,  we 
can  easily  see  whether  we  haye  made  at  the  time  he  landed  any  comment  as  to  his 
physical  condition. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  any  rejected  persons  being  brought  back  here? — A.  I 
remember  those  cases  of  which  Dr.  Williams  has  spoken.  This  sprinfif  an  Italian 
came  to  the  Barge  Office  to  "get  some  members  of  his  family  out  who  had  arriyed 
that  day  on  the  ship,  and  he  was  identified  as  an  Italian  who  had  been  deported 
seyeral  months  preyiously  for  trachoma.  His  own  statement  was  that  he  came 
back  to  this  country  on  the  same  ship,  as  a  cabin  passenger,  directly  the  ship  got 
cm  the  other  side.  That  occurred  before  the  medical  inspection  of  cabin  passengers 
was  made.  Such  inspection  has  only  been  in  existence  smce  the  1st  of  Noyember, 
1898.  I  remember  one  instance,  though  it  was  not  a  medical  case,  where  a  number 
of  Bnthenians-came  here  on  a  ship  from  an  Italian  port  and  were  deported,  and 
subsequently  came  by  a  ship  of  another  line  from  Italy  and  were  deported  a  second 
time.  I  think  there  are  other  instances,  of  which  we  haye  no  official  record,  but 
I  do  not  at  this  moment  recall  any  more. 

Q.  What  had  you  to  do  with  the  change  to  the  new  statistical  classification  of 
nationalities,  vocations,  etc.?— A.  I  served  with  Mr.  McSweeney,  and  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Philadelphia,  the  committee  which  had 
the  revision  of  statistics  in  charge.    I  was  secretary  of  that  committee. 

Q.  To  whom  was  that  report  made?— A.  To  the  Commissioner-GeneraL  Its 
recommendations  were  adopted  immediately. 

Q.  How  lonff  has  the  new  plan  been  in  operation?— A.  Since  the  1st  of  July, 
1808.  That  plan  could  be  best  stated  as,  substituting  for  the  territorial  classifica- 
tion of  the  people  who  come  here  the  language  or  race  classification.  In  other 
words,  people  that  speak  the  same  language  and  that  have  the  same  religious  ties 
and  that  are  bound  to  ally  themselyes  together  in  this  country  and,  whether  they 
want  to  or  not,  be  forced  &ito  the  same  occupations,  were  classified  together.  That 
was  the  main  change.    The  old  political  division  is  stul  retained.    For  instanoe, 
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we  can  tell  now  how  many  come  from  the  political  divisions  of  Austria-Hungary, 
and  from  Rnssia,  and  the  statistics  of  their  occupations  and  destinations. 

9>  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  old  statistical  methods  of 
this  office?— A.  In  regard  to  the  number  of  people  coming  from  political  diyisions 
it  was,  I  think,  accurate  within  very  close  limits,  but  where,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  Austria- Hun^^y,  the  country  was  divided  up  into  territorial  subdivisions, 
each  of  these  subdivisions  did  not,  in  fact,  in  every  instance,  get  the  number  of 
immigrants  that  should  be  credited  to  it.  But  it  should  be  understood  that  we 
have  now  more  information  on  which  to  base  our  statistics  than  previous  to  July, 
1898.  This  new  system  included  the  obtaining  of  new  information  not  available 
prior  to  July  1, 1898. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  you  can  take  the  old  statistics  and  conform  them 
to  the  new  methods  so  as  to  make  them  more  intelligent  and  more  correct?— A. 
That  would  be  very  difficult,  and  could  not  be  done  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
Of  course  the  man's  name,  to  one  familiar  with  the  country,  will  give  a  clew  to 
the  race  to  which  he  belongs.  For  instance,  in  9  cases  out  of  10  you  could  sepa- 
rate in  that  way  the  Jews  from  Poland  from  the  Poles  themselves.  In  some  such 
way  as  that  it  might  be  partially  done,  but  I  do  not  think  the  result  would  be  of 
much  value. 

<^.  You  know  there  are  1  or  2  treatises  on  immigration,  written  in  this  country, 
which,  together  with  the  conclusions  of  political  economists,  are  based  on  the 
figures  furnished  to  the  old  New  York  BcxEurd.  What  have  you  to  sav  as  to  the 
correctness  of  any  of  those  conclusions? — A.  1  do  not  think  those  conclusions  are 
impaired.  I  think,  in  the  past,  the  number  of  people  from  Russia,  as  a  ^litical 
division,  was  correct  within  close  limits,  and  in  the  same  way  from  Austna-Hun- 
gary.  It  was  only  as  regards  the  subdivisions  that  there  might  be  a  question,  and 
1  do  not  think  that  the  element  of  subdivisions  enters  to  any  extent  into  economic 
deductions  from  these  old  figures. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Glabke.)  Are  there  some  loathsome  and  contagious  diseases  that 
are  so  obscure  that  they  are  not  readily  detected  on  a  cursor}^  examination  of  the 
person? — A.  Yes,  that  may  be  so.  Perhaps  in  that  connection  I  mijB^ht  explain, 
m  detail,  our  form  of  inspection.  The  first  inspector  stops  the  immigrant,  loolra 
at  his  hands,  head,  and  eyes  carefully.  Skin  diseases  will  usually  show  themselves 
in  one  of  these  3  localities.  For  instance,  in  leprosy  the  first  indication  would  be  in 
the  appearance  of  the  hands.  Then  he  is  passed  along  probably  80  feet  and  brought 
to  a  second  and  perhaps  a  third  inspector.  The  second  inspector  disregards,  as  a 
rule,  the  head  and  hands,  but  looks  for  anything  else  which  attracts  his  attention, 
and  checks  the  first  inspector  on  the  eyes.  Then,  if  there  be  a  third  inspector  there, 
he  tries  to  check  the  other  two,  an  J  in  that  way  it  is  really  more  than  a  cursory 
examination,  because  the  men  who  are  working  on  each  are  men  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  and  training  to  make  them  experts,  and  they  pick  out  things  which 
would  pass  a  man  with  any  ordinary  training  of  that  sort.  Anything  which 
attracts  suspicion  in  any  way  is  tumea  to  one  side  and  later  gone  over  as  carefully 
as  may  be  necessary. 

Q.  Do  you  sometimes  require  an  immigrant  to  remove  his  clothing? — ^A.  Cer- 
tainly, or  send  him  to  the  hospital  for  observation  ;  that  is  frequently  done. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  contagious  diseases  developing  which  pass 
you?— A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  instance  at  present,  but  I  think  that  is  possible. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  enough  such  cases  that  the  danger  would  be 
very  great?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  They  have  not  been  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion, or  I  would  certainly  recollect  such  cases.    I  do  not  recollect  any. 

Q.  Yen  ag^ree  with  Dr.  Williams  as  to  the  desirability  of  bathing  and  disinfect- 
ing at  the  port  of  departure?— A.  Yes;  though  I  presume  that  is  of  greater  value 
as  a  quarantine  measure  than  for  the  purpose  of  immigration  strictly. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  any  matter  you  can  suggest  that  has  been 
omitted  in  the  examination;  anything  to  which  you  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  commission?— A.  There  was  one  thing  in  regard  to  favus;  the  commission 
asked  the  common  name  for  that, and  Dr.  Williams  responded  "  scaldhead;"  that 
should  not  be  confused  with  eczema,  sometimes  also  known  as  scaldhead.  It  is  a 
parasitic  disease  of  the  scalp,  and  was  practically  unknown  in  this  country  until 
the  Russian  Jews  and  Italians  besran  to  come  here.  Then,  in  regard  to  trachoma, 
our  attitude  in  ruling  that  as  a  dangerous,  contagious  disease  is  due  to  the  order 
from  the  Department  placing  it  in^this  category,  which  order  was  issued  at  the 
instigation  of  a  convention  of  oculists  in  this  country,  who  said  the  disease  wonid 
probably  die  out  in  this  country  if  it  were  not  for  fresh  accretions  from  Europe, 
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New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  25, 1899. 

TESnMOHT  OF  MA.  GHABLES  G.  EIGHLEB, 

Chief  of  Statistical  and  Becord  Division,  Bureau  of  Immigration,  New  York  City. 

At  a  meeting  of  theSabcommisBion  on  Mannfactnres  and  General  Business,  held 
in  New  York  City  July  25, 1899,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Eichler 
appeared  at  5  p.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  immigration,  as 
follows : 

(By  M.  Faaquhab.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  Charles  G.  Eichler. 
What  is  your  position?— A.  Chief  of  statistical  and  record  division.  Immi- 
gration Bureau,  port  of  New  York. 

Q.  Where  do  you  liyeP^A.  249  West  One  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  street; 
office  at  45  Pearl  street,  New  York. 

(j[.  How  long  have  yon  held  that  position?— A.  Since  April  19, 1890,  under  the 
United  States  Government,  and  10  yj^rs  previous  xmder  the  State  government. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  your  office?— A.  I  make  up  statistics  for  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration,  who  transmits  them  to  the  Commissioner-General. 

Q.  Did  you  have  in  charge  all  the  statistics  at  the  time  the  fire  happened  at  Ellis 
Island?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  lose  everything  at  that  time?— A.  Very  nearly  everything.  We  had 
old  reooras  there  from  the  old  State  board  of  immigration  for  the  past  50  years, 
since  1847,  and  I  guess  they  were  very  nearly  all  destroyed. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  examined  to  find  if  duplicates  of  any  of  these  records  were  in 
Albany?— A.  There  are  no  duplicates.  Tne  only  duplicates  are  in  the  United 
States  customs-house  at  this  port 

Q.  Were  there  any  copies  furnished  to  the  municipality  of  the  city  of  New 
YOTk?-A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  these  documents  of  ffreat  value?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  real  value  of  the  statistics  other  than  simply 
numbering  the  i>eople  that  come  in?— A.  At  the  present  time  they  are  very  good. 

Q.  What  was  it  2  years  aso?— A.  Not  so  good. 

Q*  Did  the  GK>vemment  Keep  the  old  State  form  when  the  United  States  came 
in  to  take  jurisdiction?— A.  No;  an  act  of  the  legislature  turned  it  over  from  the 
State  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  Aa  to  manner  of  collecting  statistics,  when  the  United  States  Government 
took  charge  was  the  same  system  carried  out  as  was  carried  out  by  the  old  State 
board? — ^A.  Yes;  same  form.  We  started  first  to  regrister  the  passengers  the  same 
•0  the  old  State  board. 

Q.  As  for  the  number  of  immigrants  that  have  arrived,  there  is  sufficient  data 
in  the  papers  of  that  time  and  other  reports  to  have  a  comparative  view  of  the  old 
immigration,  the  present  immigration,  and  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the 
immiflmnts,  nationalities,  and  all? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  your  old  statistics  of  the  State  board  go  beyond  1846  and  1847?— A.  May 
10, 1847. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  dependence  can  be  placed  on  statistics  from  1824  to 
1847?— A.  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  "Do  yon  know  how  it  is  the  political  economists  usually  adopt  1824  as  a  basis 
of  their  comparisons  with  respect  to  American  immigration? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Ton  have  no  knowledge  of  handling  any  figures  prior  to  1847  on  the  old 
board?— A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  now  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  statistics  from  1847  to  the 
present  time  that  this  commission  can  reach?— A.  You  might  get  it  through  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Washington,  Treasurv  Department. 

Q.  Records  made  through  collectors  of  uie  ports?- A.  Customs  districts. 

Q.  Can  yon  suggest  any  amendments  in  reference  to  the  statistical  matter?— A. 
No:  I  think  they  are  very  good  now.  As  Mr.  McSweeney  said,  after  a  while  we 
will  get  into  the  cabin  business,  and  that  will  make  it  final. 

Q.  Have  you  in  your  possession  here  any  body  of  comparative  statistics  that 
would  be  of  value  to  this  commission  in  making  its  report  to  Congress?— A.  We 
could  make  up  some  illuminated  tables  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Have  not  bodies  advocating  restriction  of  immigration  obtained  considerable 
statistics  from  you?— A.  Yes,  several,  through  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration. 

Q.  We  take  it  from  your  testimony  the  new  arrangement  is  of  great  advantage 
over  the  old  one?— A.  Yes;  and  we  will  still  do  better  when  we  get  the  cabm 
bnsineea  in  shape.    The  Commissioner  and  I  are  working  at  it  now. 
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New  York,  N.  Y.,  J\dy  25, 1899. 

TESTXMOHY  OF  MB.  EDWABD  B.  HOLHAH, 

Inspector  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Special  Inquiry,  Immigration  Bureau, 

New  York  uitji. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  MannfactnreB  and  General  Business, 
held  in  New  York  City,  July  25, 1899,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding,  Mr.  Edward  B. 
Holman  appeared  at  5.80  p.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  immi- 
gration as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  position  do  you  occupy  in  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration?— A.  Immigration  inspector  assigned  to  duty  as  secretary  and  member  of 
the  board  of  special  inquiry. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  that  board?— A.  That  is  a  board  of  special  inquiry 
created  by  act  of  Congress,  consisting  of  4  officers  sitting  as  inspectors,  who  hear 
such  cases  as  are  sent  before  them  for  special  inquirv  and  determine  whether  they 
shall  be  admitted  or  deserted.  They  are  designated  in  writing  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  the  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  who  is  now  the  Commis- 
sioner-Qeneral  of  Immigration.  We  hear  such  cases  as  the  registry  department 
send  down  to  us,  known  as  special-inquiry  cases.  Those  consist  of  cases  that 
come  directly  from  the  registi^  department:  sometimes  from  the  medical  depart- 
ment, although  all  medical  department  cases  come  through  the  registry  depart- 
ment and  then  to  the  board  of  special  inquiry.  We  swear  these  immigrants  and 
take  their  statements,  and  after  we  have  heard  all  the  testimony  that  we  think  is 
material  to  the  question  of  their  landing  here  we  vote  on  whether  we  will  land 
them  or  not.  It  takes  the  affirmative  vote  of  8  members  to  land  an  immigrant. 
Any  member  dissenting  can  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  hold  such 
immigrant  until  such  appeal  is  determined;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  immi- 
grant has  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  acts  as  a 
stov  on  his  deportation  until  that  is  determined.  We  have  interpreters  for  the 
different  languages,  and  some  of  us  know  their  language  enough  to  speak  with 
the  inunigrants.  I  act  as  the  secretary,  and  take  down  all  the  evidence  in  short- 
hand and  Keep  a  record  of  it.  I  have  with  me  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  also  secretary— 3 
secretaries  to  the  board  of  special  inquiry — ^and  we  do  the  same  character  of  work. 

Q.  How  speedily  can  you  dispose  of  the  cases  submitted  to  you?— A.  We  handle 
them  very  fast.  Sometimes  I  am  afraid  the  business  is  so  large  that  perhaps  we 
do  not  have  sufficient  time  to  give  to  each  case.  Of  course,  sometimes  one  case 
will  demand  more  attention  than  another.  Take,  for  instance,  where  we  have  a 
number  of  immigrants  who  have  not  means  to  reach  their  destination.  We  can 
not  turn  them  oat.  They  do  not  present  any  sufficient  reason  for  being  deported, 
except  they  are  in  a  helpless  condition  for  the  time  being,  and  we  can  not  dispose 
of  them  very  rapidly.  We  have  nothing  to  do  but  wait,  and  see  whether  their 
friends  and  relations  will  show  up  later  on.  We  can  dispose  of  some  cases  in  a 
couple  of  minutes,  and  then  agam  we  may  strike  a  caseof  contract  labor  or  some- 
thing suspicious,  and  we  will  have  to  question  them  very  closely.  We  try  to  be  very 
thorough  in  our  examination.  We  handle  on  an  average  during  the  busy  season 
100  cases  a  day. 

Q.  Out  of  how  many  immigrants  arriving? — A.  That  would  be  hard  to  sa^. 
Some  days  we  might  have  5  or  6  ships  all  land  at  once,  and  we  would  be  flooded 
with  special-inquiry  cases;  have  400  or  500  cases  held  for  special  inquiry.  We 
would  try  to  dispose  of  them  as  fast  as  good  service  would  warrant,  ana  we  would 
have  more  than  1  board  running,  Sometimes  3  and  4  boards  run  at  one  time,  and 
each  board  would  treat  about  100  caees  a  day.  That  is  a  good  day's  work,  indeed. 
To  treat  100  cases,  and  treat  them  properly,  does  not  leave  much  time  for  each 
immigrant 

Q.  How  do  you  constitute  more  than  1  board?— A.  The  commissioner  calls  in 
whatever  the  emergency  requires.  If  it  is  necessary  to  have  2  boards,  we  have  2, 
and  if  that  does  not  seem  equal  to  the  cases  we  have  more.  Usually  1  board  is 
sufficient  for  the  ordinaiy  transaction  of  the  business,  but  during  the  very  busy 
times,  when  they  are  coming  in  in  great  numbers,  it  is  impossible  to  dispose  of 
them  Promptly  with  1  board. 

Q.  How  frequently  are  your  decisions  overruled  in  Washington?— A.  I  do  not 
think  they  are  overruled  verv  often.  I  should  say  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
board  decisions  are  overruled.  The  Commissioner  of  Immi^anon  usually  sends 
his  opinion  along  with  the  record  and  testimony  of  the  special  board  of  inquiry, 
and  there  is  not  often  much  difference  of  opinion  between  us  in  regard  to  the 
admissibility  of  the  immigrant 
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Q.  Haye  yon  anything  to  do  particularly  with  this  Italian  bnrean?~A.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  reason  why  we  should  have  any  relationship  with  them  beyond  what 
we  might  with  private  citizens.  I  do  not  recognize  any  right— the  board  has 
never  recoip^ized  their  right  to  take  any  part  in  onr  proceedings.  They  are  there, 
of  course,  and  have  been  there  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  thev  have  been  interested  in  the  relief  of  their  countrymen. 

Q.  Do  you  nnd  it  in  any  way  an  interference  with  the  proper  execution  of  your 
dunes?— A.  At  the  present  time  it  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  that  I  know  of 
with  the  duties  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry,  but  at  one  time  it  did,  and  so 
seriously  that  I  felt  it  my  dutv  to  communicate  with  the  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration in  regard  to  it,  and  told  him  such  facts  as  had  come  to  my  knowledge  in 
regard  to  the  Italian  bureau  However,  I  have  never  known  of  any  obnoxious 
actions  on  thapart  of  Dr.  Bossi  himself.    He  is  the  head  of  the  bureau. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  necessity  for  any  nation  having  a  bureau  of  that  kind 
so  immediate  to  United  States  officials?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  of  any  practical  use  for  it  now? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  you  know  of  why  they  should  be  in  such  inmiediate  con- 
tact with  the  immigrant  as  a  benefit  to  the  immigrant  or  their  own  Government?— 
A.  I  do  not  know  of  anv  possible  benefit. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  a  talk  with  Dr.  Bossi  to  learn  the  reasons  why  they  seek 
closer  contact  with  the  immigrant  than  other  nations?— A«  The  only  conversation 
I  had  in  which  Dr.  Bossi  took  part  was  a  little  consultation  that  took  place  after 
the  communication  I  wrote  to  the  Commissioner.  Dr.  Bossi  was  called  down  to 
the  commissioner's  office  and  quite  a  conversation  was  had,  and  the  Doctor  dis- 
claimed any  knowledge  of  the  practices  that  I  had  spoken  of  in  the  communica- 
tion, and  was  told  by  the  commissioner  of  immigration  that  the  bureau  should 
not  interfere  with  immigrants  until  after  they  were  landed.  That  was  about  the 
only  conversation  I  have  had  in  reference  to  the  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  To  what  class  of  detention  cases  does  the  board  of  special 
inquiry  give  the  most  time?— A.  It  usually  takes  more  time  to  try  a  contract- 
laoor  case  than  a  public  charge  case,  for  this  reason:  When  a  contract-labor  case 
is  discovered  by  tiie  inspector  he  makes  an  examination,  and  if  convinced  that  he  is 
here  in  violation  of  the  alien  contract  labor  law  he  reduces  thatexamination  to  an 
affidavit  which  he  hasread  over  totheimmigrantand  duly  signed.  Then  heappears 
before  us  with  the  immigrant  and  submits  this  affidavit  and  the  immigrant  to  the 
board  of  special  inquiry  for  further  examination.  We  have  the  affidavit  read  over 
to  him  by  the  interpreter,  and  if  he  verifies  it  and  says  it  is  ^rue,  that  he  comes  here 
in  violation  of  the  alien  contract  labor  law,  and  in  pursuance  to  an  agreement  to 
perform  service,  he  is  excluded.  So  far,  that  is  nothing  but  an  ex  parte  hearing. 
In  a  few  days  the  man  that  he  says  he  has  the  work  with  appears  and  we  must  hear 
Idm.  So  you  may  say  we  are  sure  of  2  hearintcs  on  that  contract-labor  case,  and 
they  usually  have  means  to  employ  lawyers  and  create  activity  generallv  in  their 
behalf.  I  should  say  they  take  up  more  time  as  individual  cases  than  others,,  but 
there  are  not  so  many  of  them  as  public  charge  cases. 

Q.  Does  your  board  afford  the  fullest  possible  opportunities  to  the  contract- 
labor  inspectors  to  present  their  cases  to  you?— A.  Yes,  they  usually  have  the  call 
on  the  situation.  For  instance,  we  will  have  a  room  full  of  people,  and  if  the 
contract-labor  inspector  comes  in  with  a  case  we  usually  give  it  prompt  attention, 
because  in  that  sort  of  case  it  will  not  do  to  wait  verv  long,  for  you  have  to  depend 
for  the  making  of  that  case  on  the  confession  of  the  immigrant.  If  that  immi- 
grant finds  out  he  is  going  to  be  deported,  he  may  ch^ige  his  mind  and  say  he  is 
not  under  contract,  so  we  ^ve  it  prompt  attention.  We  do  not  try  to  hurry  the 
matter,  in  fact,  we  warn  lum  usually  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  say  that 
he  baa  work  in  this  country  in  order  to  land,  but  must  singly  tell  the  plain  truth. 
Some  of  them,  perhapp,  might  have  the  idea  that  if  they  did  not  have  work  here 
we  would  send  them  back  as  a  public  charge,  and  unwillingly  trap  themselves. 
but  in  order  to  prevent  that  we  warn  them,  and  tell  them  we  want  them  to  tell 
thetmth. 

Q*  While  yon  aim  to  be  fair  to  the  immigrant  you  cooperate,  so  far  as  you  can, 
witn  the  inspectors  who  bring  the  case  before  you?— A.  t  would  not  use  uie  word 
cooperate,  because  it  would  seem  to  my  mind  to  convey  the  impression  we  were 
paying  attention  more  particularly  to  one  part  of  the  special  inqnirv  cases  than 
another.  We  trv  to  examine  every  case  that  comes  before  us  with  absolute  fair- 
nes  and  thoroughness,  and  in  doing  that  we  give  the  contract-labor  bureau  everv 
service  we  can. 

Q.  There  is  never  any  antagonism  between  you  and  them?— A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  f  By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Does  anything  suggest  itself  to  your  mind  that  would 
be  yaiuable  to  the  commiBsion,  any  suggestions?— A.  I  woold  like  to  say  that 
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I  have  been  associated  with  Mr.  McSweeney  for  many  years  and  am  familiar 
with  his  views,  and  the  recommendations  he  has  made  I  thoroughly  agree  with. 
I  believe  in  preserving  the  spirit  of  the  laws  as  they  now  exist.  I  believe  we  should 
preserve  them,  and  try  to  amend  such  defects  as  may  be  found  to  exist  in 
them  without  taking  chances  with  experimental  things.  We  have  got  estab- 
lished by  law  now  pretty  near  all  of  the  people  that  I  can  think  of  that  ought  to 
be  excluded  from  this  country— contract  laborers,  idiots,  public  charges,  paupers, 
andall  those  enumerated  intheactof  1891.  Thatseems  tome  to  cover  the  ground, 
and  the  only  difficulty  that  remains  is  to  render  more  effective  the  means  of  detect- 
ing them  and  sending  them  back.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  anything  that  will 
tend  to  reach  these  excluded  classes  more  effectively,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  try  to  reach  every 
little  evil  tiiat  may  exist  by  some  precise  act  of  legislation.  I  would  prefer  to  see 
the  commissioner  of  immigration  and  the  board  of  special  inquiry  given  such 
power  of  discretion  as  would  enable  them  to  do  justice  in  every  case  that  arose, 
it  is  hard  to  depend  on  a  specific  enactment  for  a  remedy  in  every  matter.  Unless 
there  was  some  discretion  it  would  sometimes  be  hardship.  I  have  seen  some  very 
heartrending  things  we  have  had  to  do  in  the  line  of  duty,  and  sometimes  have 
been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  unnecessary  hardships  that  will  exist  when  you 
depend  on  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  think  an  educational  test  would  be  of  any  value 
for  protecting  American  labor?— A.  I  doubt  it  very  seriously. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  from  your  observation  of  immigrants,  that  it  would  improve 
the  quality  of  the  immigrant  and  help  us  to  a  better  class  of  citizens,  industrially 
and  morally?  —A.  I  am  in  favor  of  anything  that  will  increase  education  among 
the  immigrants  or  anybody  else  we  have  to  miJce  citizens  out  of,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  an  absolute  sure  test  of  the  persons  that  come  here.  I  have  seen 
some  persons  come  here  that  were  well  educated  that  I  would  rather  keep  out  than 
persons,  young,  able-bodied,  and  not  so  well  educated.  It  is  not  a  safe  test  at  all. 
An  educational  test  might  sometimes  hit  some  sections  ri^ht  that  furnish  unde- 
sirable classes  of  citizens;  otherwise  I  do  not  like  the  principle  of  it,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  an  absolute  safe  test  of  the  desirability  of  tne  immigrant. 

Q.  You  state  it  would  apply  to  certain  classes  who  are  undesirable  for  other 
reasons,  as  I  understood  you.  Now,  is  not  that  about  the  only  test  that  can  be 
applied  beyond  our  present  laws  toward  the  exclusion  of  undesirable  immigrants?— 
A.  That  might  be,  and  still  it  does  not  come  up  to  my  idea  of  how  these  questions 
ought  to  be  met.  If  an  undesirable  person  happens  to  come  within  the  prohibition 
established  by  this  educational  test,  would  you  be  barring  him  on  account  of  the 
real  ground  of  his  undesirability?  Q.  It  would  be  incidental?— A.  I  would  rather 
stand  UT>  and  give  the  reason  why  we  did  not  want  him. 

Q.  Is 'it  not  true  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  immigrants  from  the  British 
Islands  and  the  north  of  Europe  would  pass  the  educational  test  than  those  from 
the  south  of  Europe  and  the  east?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  the  educational  test  would  be  of  some  value  toward  the  exclusion 
of  classes  that  are  thought  to  be  less  desirable  than  other  classes?— A.  Yes;  there 
are  some  undesirable  sections  that  would  be  prohibited  by  the  educational  test. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  this  educational  test,  do  you  take  the  view  of  the 
immigrant  as  an  ultimate  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  simply  as  a  worker  and 
developer  of  material  resources?— A.  I  look  on  that  in  this  way:  As  I  look  at  the 
immigrration  question  generally,  it  is  from  the  standpoint  of  the  immigration 
official  dealing  with  his  eligibility  to  land  when  he  reaches  here,  and  I  thmk  the 
question  of  his  citizenship  is  a  separate  and  distinct  one.  If  I  thought  that  man 
coming  here  and  applying  for  aomission  in  an  ig^iorant  condition  was  going  to 
remain  in  that  ignorant  condition.  I  would  not  want  him  to  land  here.  We  can 
deal  with  his  citizenship  after  he  has  shown  his  character  and  physical  ability  and 
willingness  to  work.  When  admitted  he  is  supposed  to  go  on  and  become  an  intelli- 
gent and  useful  citizen.  He  is  supposed  to  take  up  from  that  time  the  study  of  the 
problem  of  good  citizenship  and  learn  it  by  residence  here  and  complying  with  our 
laws,  and  then  when  the  time  comes  to  naturalize  him  that  can  be  determined  by 
the  proper  functions.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  say  that  every 
person  who  comes  here  uneducated  would  not  make  a  good  citizen;  on  the  other 
nand,  I  would  not  like  to  say  that  every  man  who  comes  here  oducated  would 
make  a  good  citizen.  If  the  man  impresses  the  inspector  that  he  is  fit  to  land  he 
is  not  apt  to  become  a  bad  citizen.  I  would  not  naturalize  anybody  that  could  not 
read  and  write.  I  believe  in  preserving  our  naturalization  on  as  high  a  plane  as 
possible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Would  it  be  safe  to  leave  the  application  of  the  educa- 
tional test  to  the  discretion  of  this  board  of  special  inc^uiry?- A.  Yes.  I  think  the 
board  of  special  inquiry  ought  to  have  sufficient  discretion  to  be  able  to  take  all  these 
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things  into  consideration.  If  a  man  can  not  read  and  write  that  is  a  factor.  He  cer- 
tain] v  will  not  be  as  well  equipped  to  go  ont  and  make  a  living  as  if  he  were  edu- 
cated, and  that  is  nnwittinglv  taken  account  of,  in  our  general  opinion,  as  to 
whether  he  is  equipped  to  land.  But  not  being  educated,  and  having  the  ability 
in  other  ways,  ought  not  to  constitute  sufficient  reason  for  sending  him  back  if  he 
is  otherwise  desirable.  It  is  merely  a  factor  that  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, but  it  ought  not  to  be  the  decisive  point. 

Q.  You  mean  it  ought  not  to  be  a  reason  for  exclusion? — A.  I  do;  not  the  sole 
reason. 

Q.  Ton  think  it  is  goinff  too  far?— A.  Yes. 

O.  And  when  you  establish  an  educational  test  you  place  up  the  bars  at  once, 
and  that  ends  it;  the  question  of  desirability  does  not  enter  mto  it  at  all?— A. 
Yes.  You  see,  we  have  the  excluded  classes  established  by  law— idiots,  public 
charges,  and  all  that.  When  this  man  is  examined  we  ought  to  ask  him,  and 
nearlv  always  do,  if  he  can  read  and  write.  That  has  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion m  making  up  our  verdict,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  decisive.  Take  a  young 
man  18  or  19  years  of  age ;  he  has  not  been  olest  with  the  opportunities  of  getting 
an  education,  but  otherwise  may  be  bright.  He  comes  here  as  a  laborer,  coming 
into  a  field  where  his  labor  can  be  employed;  in  every  respect  is  admissible  except 
he  mav  not  be  able  to  read  and  write.  Surely  he  can  overcome  that  difficulty, 
and  if  ne  has  the  elements  of  a  good  citizen  he  will  overcome  it 

Q.  If  the  law  provided  the  educaticmal  test  to  be  applied  in  the  discretion  of  the 
board  of  special  inquiry,  how  many— what  proportion— of  the  immigrants  who 
are  now  admitted  would  properly  be  rejected  by  the  board?— A.  Among  the 
Italians  it  would  be  quite  laree,  and  I  should  say,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  it  would 
make  quite  a  difference.  We  have  figures  which  show  the  relative  percentage  of 
illiteracy  in  the  different  countries  and  figures  to  show  the  excluded  daases  from  the 
different  countries.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  the  figures  would  be.  It  would 
make  a  large  difference  in  some  sections  where  I  do  not  believe  we  want  to  restrict 
immigration  at  all.  Suppose  it  should  send  back  the  virtuous  and  industrious 
Irish  girls  that  come  here;  on  what  grounds  of  humanity  and  broad  lines  of 
thought  could  we  justify  that  to  the  world — excluding  persons  who  come  here 
speanng  our  own  language  and  who  perhaps,  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  had  been 
unable  to  enjoy  the  opportunities  of  learning  to  read  and  write? 

Q,  If  this  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  your  board,  would  there  be  any  danger 
of  some  races  being  unfairly  discriminated  against?— A.  No.  My  idea  about  the 
board  is  that  it  ought  to  be  made  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  jury.  It 
ought  to  be  built  somewhat  on  that  plan,  so  that  when  they  look  a  man  over  and 
give  him  a  careful  and  conscientious  investigation  and  then  believe  he  ought  to  go 
back,  he  ought  to  go  back.  The  chances  are  that  such  a  man  would  n ot  make  a  good 
citizen.  Sometimes  we  find  after  an  examination  of  an  alien  that  he  is  not  desir- 
able, and  yet  he  does  not  come  within  the  excluded  classes,  and  we  can  not  force 
him  into  one  of  these  excluded  classes,  and  have  to  vote  to  admit  him.  If  the  law 
is  changed  at  all  so  as  to  reach  any  more  x)eople,  I  believe  in  making  it  elastic 
along  these  lines,  so  as  to  g^ve  discretionary  power.  If  the  board  of  special  inquiry 
had  the  power  to  send  a  person  back  solely  because  he  could  not  read  and  write, 
it  might  be  sometimes  that  a  person  might  come  here  that  we  could  use  that  to 
adyantage  against  Anything  that  will  tend  to  make  the  man  who  makes  the  con- 
tract for  lam>r  suffer  a  little  more  would  also  be  a  good  thing.  The  alien  is  not 
going  to  make  a  contract  xmless  he  has  somebody  to  give  the  inducement. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  of  any  new  way  to  reach  him? — A.  I  must  confess  it  is  an 
eztremdy  difficiilt  matter,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  any  solution  of  it. 


New  YorI,  N.  Y.,  JiUy  26, 1899, 

teshmohy  of  db.  lobehzo  ullo, 

Legal  counsel,  Immigration  Bureau,  Port  of  New  York, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business, 
held  in  New  York  July  26, 1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding.  Dr.  Lorenzo  Ullo 
appeared  at  10  a.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testifiea  concerning  immigration  as 
foUowB: 

t(ByMr.  Smyth.)  State  vour  name.— A.  Lorenzo  Ullo. 
Residence?- A.  City  of  New  York,  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 
Are  you  connected  with  the  Immigration  Bureau;  and,  if  so,  in  what  capa- 
city?—A.  Practically,  I  am  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Immigration  Bureau. 
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Q.  How  long  have  yon  held  that  i>OBition?^A.  Since  1808. 

Q.  Will  yon  state  to  the  commission  the  workings  of  ^oar  department,  and  any 
snggeetions  yon  have  to  make  with  reference  to  changes  in  the  present  laws?  We 
will  then  ask  yon  some  questions. —A.  The  law,  ais  it  has  been  enacted  from  time 
to  time,  has  been  trying  to  cover  special  cases,  which  method  has  resulted  in  some 
instances  in  very  awkward  and  contradictory  statements  and  enactments.  The 
original  law  was  passed  in  about  1875.  I  speak  from  memory.  It  particularly 
excluded  children  coming  under  what  was  known  as  the  padrone  system.  In  1875 
there  prevailed  a  great  deal  of  what  was  known  then  as  the  padrone  system,  which 
is  now  practically  extinct.  The  law  also  prohibited  the  importation  of  persons  for 
the  purposes  of  prostitution.  Thencamem  1882  a  law  which  was  properly  a  law  try- 
ing toregulateimmigration,  which  was  theoutcome  of  several  State  laws  which  were 
considered  unconstitutional.  The  State  of  New  York  had  legislated  and  imposed 
a  head  tax  on  the  different  steamshin  companies,  to  be  paid  on  the  arrival  of  each 
passenger.  Those  laws  were  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  this  brought  about  the  law  in  1882  to  regulate  immigration 
imposing  a  tax  on  each  passenger  brought  into  this  country,  and  that  tax  was  to 
be  Kept  as  a  separate  fund,  called  the  imxnigration  fund,  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing and  caring  for  the  immigrants.  In  it,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  is  a  list  of 
persons  who  are  undesirable,  such  as  paupers,  idiots,  criminals,  and  convicts, 
excepting  those  for  political  offenses.  Then  came  the  first  difficulty;  the  law 
speaks  of  the  passengers  who  are  undesirable  and  who  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
land,  ana  of  convicts  it  says  thev  must  be  sent  to  the  nation  to  which  they  belong 
and  from  whence  they  came.  This  expression  has  also  been  used  in  some  subse- 
quent legislation.  The  port  whence  the  immigrant  came  may  not  be  a  port  of  the 
nation  to  which  he  belongs;  to  which  are  we  to  send  him?  A  great  many  come 
from  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  inland  parts  of  Ghermanv,  and  inland  parts  of 
Austria-Hungarv  and  Italy,  thus  causing  confusion,  and  take  passage  at  firemen. 
If  they  are  sent  hack  to  that  port  they  are  turned  out  there  helpless,  where  they 
have  no  claim  for  protection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Do  vou  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  the 
law  so  that  the  immigrant  would  be  returned  to  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs, 
independent  of  the  port  from  which  he  departs?— A.  I  do  not  think  we  could  have 
any  jurisdiction  or  even  actual  power  to  enforce  our  order  if  we  did  sa  How 
coula  we  enforce  it?  Suppose  we  decided  he  should  go  to  the  nation  to  which  he 
belongs;  how  can  we  force  the  captain  or  the  owners  of  the  vessel  at  Bremen  to 
send  that  passen^r  from  Bremen  to  Russia? 

Q.  Ton  think  it  would  be  better  to  send  to  the  port  of  embarkation,  and  by  the 
line  on  which  he  came?~A.  I  think  we  should  stop  at  **Not  permitted  to  land.** 
Let  the  vessels  do  what  they  think  best.  It  would  then  be  a  question  between 
them  and  the  immigrants. 

Q.  The  law  considers  it  now  as  a  private  contract  between  the  carrier  and  the 
immigrant,  and  the  question  of  the  regulation  occurs  as  soon  as  the  ship  comes 
within  the  marine  league.— A.  But  if  we  order  them  deported,  when  the  snip  gets 
beyond  the  three  miles  we  have  no  jurisdiction  and  can  not  enforce  the  order; 
therefore  the  best  way  is  to  say  these  undesirable  people  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  land.  The  vessel  will  take  them  on  board  and  find  its  own  way  to  execute  its 
contract,  or  give  damages  for  the  nonexecution  of  the  contract,  with  which  we 
have  nothingto  do.  There  is  another  point.  Sometimes  a  steamer  brings  inmii- 
grants  from  Europe  here  on  its  way  to  Cuba  or  the  West  Indies.  We  are  bound, 
under  the  law,  to  send  the  immigrants  back  to  the  port  whence  they  came;  but 
the  steamer  is  going  south.  What  shall  we  do?  I  say  the  best  way  to  keep  within 
our  powers  is  not  to  permit  them  to  land,  and  let  the  vessel  and  uie  immigrants 
fix  their  respective  rights  between  themselves.  If  an  immigrant  has  a  case  of 
damages,  let  him  have  it  before  the  proper  tribunal.  We  say,  *'  We  bar  you  from 
landing  that  person,"  alhd  that  is  as  far  as  our  jurisdiction  can  go.  I  could  not 
devise  a  way  of  enforcing  an  order  of  the  Commissioner-Genial  to  send  a  person 
from  Bremen  to  an  inland  citv. 

O.  Then,  after  the  inspecnon  is  made  here  and  the  parties  have  been  found 
undesirable,  there  is  an  arrangement  between  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
United  States  and  the  steamship  companies  to  deport  such  undesirable  immi- 
grants?—A.  As  it  is  now,  we  order  them  deported  to  the  ports  from  which  they 
come.    That  order  is  served  on  the  steamship  companies. 

Q.  None  of  the  representatives  of  that  man*s  country  in  the  United  States  inter- 
fere in  any  capacity  with  this  deportation,  so  that  it  is  simply  an  arrangement, 
and  nothing  more,  between  the  steamship  companies  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washington?— A.  Yes;  it  is  a  result  of  the  law  as  it  stands,  execute  as 
beat  we  can.    It  is  not  purely  an  arrangement;  we  order  it;  we  claim  it  to  be  a 
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jht  of  the.  Commissioner  to  order  the  steamship  companies  to  deport  them. 
_  nder  the  law  the  examination  of  every  paaaeng&r  is  supposed  to  take  place  on 
ooard;  but,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Gk>vernment  and  its  officials,  the  law  allows 
the  ixnmigrants  to  be  temporarily  removed,  bat  provides  that  **snch  a  removal 
shall  not  be  oonstmed  a  landing. '^  As  soon  as  a  person  is  considered  nndesirable 
and  is  to  be  deported,  we  order  him  sent  back,  as  if  he  had  always  been  on  board 
the  steamer;  order  him  to  be  taken  back  oat  of  oar  jorisdiction.  If  it  happens 
that  the  port  whence  he  came  is  the  port  of  his  nationality,  so  mnch  the  better 
for  the  man.  If  it  does  not  happen  to  be  so,  we  can  not  ezecate  that  part  of 
the  law. 

Q.  In  case  of  detention  of  this  immigrant,  pending  his  examination  here,  or  an 
appeal  to  Washington,  the  cost  of  his  care  and  maintenance  is  charged  to  the 
steamship  company?— A.  I  nnderstand  it  to  be  so. 

Q.  Have  the  steamship  companies  at  any  time  made  any  complaint  as  to  the 
execation  of  the  law.  with  respect  to  the  care,  maintenance,  and  detention  of  immi- 
grants?—A.  I  understand  they  have  made  a  great  many,  bat  I  do  not  know  that 
they  have  ever  objected  to  the  order  of  deportation. 

Q.  Do  they  object  to  the  kind  of  inspection  that  yon  have  here  over  immi- 
grants?—A.  1  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  complamt  on  that  line.  I  can  say 
as  much  since  1898,  since  which  time  I  have  been  there,  and  I  have  had  exx)erience 
even  beyond  1898.  Before  I  was  connected  with  the  office  in  my  present  position 
I  was  connected  with  benevolent  societies,  and  my  experience  rnns  from  the  time 
when  it  was  under  State  laws,  and  I  must  say  there  has  been  a  most  decided 
improvement  in  the  workings  of  the  department.  It  is  now  organized.  It  has  its 
regular  organization.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  merely  cnaotic.  Under  the 
present  law  there  are  two  kinds  of  examinations,  which  now  put  the  inspection  in 
very  good  order;  there  is  a  preliminary  examination  on  board  or  at  the  fiarge  Office; 
there  is  Uien  a  second  examination,  which  is  an  examination  by  special  inquiry. 
When  the  officers  who  make  preliminary  examinations,  called  the  boarding  offi- 
cers, have,  in  the  words  of  the  law,  reasonable  doubt  that  the  person  is  not  a 
person  entitled  to  be  landed,  their  powers  are  limited  to  sending  him  before  the 
board  of  special  inquiry.  It  is  the  board  of  special  inquiry  that  finally  excludes 
a  person  under  the  law.  The  steamship  companies  do  not  complain  much  as  to 
the  judgment  passed  upon  the  immigrants;  tbey  do  complain  mostly  of  the  fact 
that  these  immigrants  take  appeals  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  m  Washing- 
ton and  prolong  their  appeal,  which  prolongs  their  detention  and  increases  the 
expense.  I  understand,  and  it  must  oe  known  generaUy,  that  these  steamship 
companies  take  some  precaution  in  cases  of  persons  which  they  consider  of  doubt- 
ful admission.  They  compel  such  persons  to  make  a  good  deposit  before  accepting 
them  for  transportation  to  this  country.  So  the  company  is  guaranteed  against 
the  expenses  of  their  stay  here  and  deportation.  So  far  as  the  steamship  lines  are 
concerned,  there  is  not  much  complaint  as  to  the  law  as  executed  now.  I  think 
there  were  complaints  in  the  first  year  of  its  execution.  Of  course,  it  was  a  new 
law. 

Q.  Cases  of  infraction  of  the  alien  contract-labor  law— have  you  had  many  of 
these  cases  in  the  courts? — A.  I  have  had  charge  of  nearly  all  these  cases  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  preparing  them  for  the  courts.  Under  the  law  the  district  attorney 
is  designated  to  sue,  but  frequently  I  have  had  the  preparation  of  testimony,  and 
have  even  drawn  the  pleadings  in  some  cases.  There  nas  been  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. It  has  reached  a  point  under  the  decisions  where,  I  will  say,  not  one  case  in 
a  thousand  can  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  result  or  conviction.  In  fact,  in  my 
experience  of  5  years,  I  think  only  one  case  has  been  successful. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  contract-labor  law?— A«  The  contract-labor  law 
alone.  In  the  others  we  are  mostly  successful.  The  original  contract-labor  law 
was  passed  in  1886.  It  was  amended  or  rather  extended  in  1887.  It  was  in  some 
way  made,  without  amending  or  abrogating  these  two  acts,  a  part  of  the  act  of 
1891.  Then,  in  1898,  the  law  has  not  been  revised,  but  patched  on.  Under  this 
law  any  legal  mind  can  not  but  find  the  difficulties  which  have  been  encountered. 
The  law  ofl885  declares  in  so  many  words  in  the  third  line:  **  It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person,  company,  partnership,  or  corporation,  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 
to  prepay  the  transportation,  or  in  any  way  assist  or  encourage  the  importation  or 
migration  of  any  alien  or  aliens,  any  foreigner  or  foreigners,  into  the  United  States, 
its  Territories,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  contract  or  agreement,  parol  or 
special,  express  or  implied,  made  previous  to  the  importation  or  migration  of  such 
alien  or  aliens,  foreigner  or  foreigners,  to  perform  labor  or  service  of  any  kind  ir 
the  United  States,  its  Territories,  or  the  District  of  Columbia." 

The  law  says  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  import  into  the  United  States  a  man  under 
oontnust  made  pKerioiis  to  his  importation.    That  contract  must  be  made  previous 
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to  his  importation.  It  most  be  a  contract  solemnly  entered  into.^  The  words 
**espre88  or  implied"  refer  only  to  tiie  mode  of  proof,  by  direct  or  circnmstantial 
evidence;  bat  it  mnst  be  a  contract  as  solemn  as  any  other  contract.  How  can 
that  be  proved?  The  courts  have  held,  and,  I  think,  held  justly  as  far  as  that  law 
is  concerned,  that  it  mnst  be  snch  a  contract  as  conld  have  been  enforced  if  not 
performed  by  either  of  the  parties.  It  is  very  rare  that  anybody  makes  snch  a 
contract,  and  it  is  rare,  too,  that  the  Government  can  find  the  proofs  of  such  a 
contract;  there  is  the  great  difficulty. 

(jL  How  do  you  propose  to  remedy  that?  What  amendment  would  you  make?— 
A.  It  is  very  hard  to  propose  an  amendment,  but  I  think  inducements  to  bring  a 
person,  inducing  him  to  come  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  labor,  would  reach 
much  further.  If  von  make  a  law  that  would  condemn  inducements  to  aliens  to 
come  and  perform  labor  here,  then,  under  our  system  of  jury,  we  will  have  12  men 
who  will  nnd  out  whether  it  really  amounts  to  the  inducement  intended  by  law, 
or  mere  frivolous  or  casual  praising  of  the  country;  but  if  it  must  be  a  contract, 
how  can  we  on  this  side  find  proofs  of  the  contract  made  on  the  other  side?  It  is 
practically  an  impossibility. 

Q.  Ton  say  you  have  had  only  one  conviction  under  the  law?— A.  I  can  recol- 
lect only  one,  and  that  case  went  to  the  jury.  On  account  of  this  any  lawyer  can 
see  it  is  verv  hard  to  prove  a  contract. 

We  have  had  another  difficulty;  importation  is  an  essential  element  of  the  pro- 
hibition; if  we  deport  a  man  who  is  imported,  the  courts  have  released  the  importer 
from  the  fine  on  the  ground  that  the  man  has  not  been  imported;  If  we  find  he 
is  a  contract  laborer  he  is  sent  back  and  therefore  there  has  been  no  importation. 
That  has  also  been  found  in  one  of  the  cases. 

Then  we  come  also  to  this  trouble:  There  are  some  cases  where  contracts  can  be 
proved,  but  where  the  defense  is  that  the  alien  was  brought  to  perform  work  in  a 
new  industry,  which  case  is  excepted  under  the  law;  so  there  again  we  have  a  good 
deal  of  work. 

In  the  Keck  diamond  case  they  imported  all  the  diamond  cutters.  It  took  over 
a  week*s  trial  to  find  out  whether  it  was  a  new  industry  in  this  country  to  cut 
diamonds.  The  Government  proved  that  cutting  of  diamonds  was  done  in  this 
countrv  since  1830,  but  whether  it  was  a  new  esiablUhed  industry  was  a  question. 
They  claimed  that  we  mav  have  had  special  cases  of  diamond  cutting  here  and 
there  in  the  States,  but  tne  judg[e  cluurged  the  jury  in  that  case  that  under  the 
testimony  it  must  be  not  a  special  case  of  diamond  cutting  but  whether  it  has 
been  an  established  industry  or  not. 

Again  we  find  the  law  defective  in  this:  In  section  5—'*  Nor  shall  this  act  be  so 
construed  as  to  prevent  any  person,  or  persons,  partnership,  or  corporation  from 
engaging,  under  contract  or  agreement,  skilled  workmen  in  foreign  countries  to 
perform  labor  in  the  United  States  in  or  upon  anjr  new  industry  not  at  present 
established  in  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  skilled  labor  for  that  purpose  can 
not  be  otherwise  obtained;  nor  shall  the  provisions  of  this  act  apply  to  professional 
actors,  artists,  lecturers,  or  singers,  nor  to  persons  employed  strictly  as  personal 
or  domestic  servants."  *'New  industry  not  at  present  established,"— what  does 
'*  not  at  present  established  "  mean?  Not  established  in  1885?  Then  if  established 
in  1886 — ^and  we  are  in  1899— and  has  since  become  established,  are  thev  still  per- 
mitted and  privileged  to  bring  laborers  under  contract  because  their  industry  was 
not  established  in  1885?   Under  the  law  as  it  stands,  we  have  to  meet  this  pomt. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  which  has  worried  the  department  a  great  deal,  and 
that  is  that  in  no  place  in  that  law  is  it  stated  that  we  have  the  power  to  deport 
the  contract  laborers,  except  in  the  title.  The  title  speaks  of  an  act  to  prohibit 
the  importation  and  immigration  of  foreigners.  Not  a  word  in  the  5  sections 
provides  for  the  deportation  or  the  power  to  deport.  It  is  in  the  law  of  1891  im- 
plied, and  we  gather  our  power  from  the  implication  in  that  law,  where  the 
classes  of  undesirable  aliens  are  enumerated.  This  says  the  following  classes 
shall  be  excluded:  "  Idiots,  insane  persons,  paupers,  or  persons  likely  to  become  a 
public  charge,"  etc.  Then  it  says  ''also  any  person  whose  ticket  or  passage  is 
paid  for  with  the  money  of  another  or  who  is  assisted  by  others  to  come,  unless  it 
IS  affirmatively  and  satisfactorily  shown  on  special  inquiry  that  such  person  does 
not  belong  to  one  of  the  foregoing  excluded  classes,  or  to  the  class  of  contract 
laborers  excluded  by  the  act  of  February  twenty-sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-five."  In  the  law,  as  amended  in  1887,  we  find  this  expression— section 
6,  that  if  after  examination,  etc.,  ** there  shall  be  found  among  such  passengers 
any  persons  included  under  the  prohibition  in  this  act  *  *  *  such  persons 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  land."  The  act  does  not  include  any  but  the  person 
who  made  the  contract,  who  is  fined,  still  we  must  gather  our  authority  from 
these  words.    Again  section  8  says:  "All  persons  indnded  in  the  prohibition 
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in  this  act,  npon  arrival,  shall  be  sent  back  to  the  nations  to  which  they  belong 
and  from  whence  they  came."  That  clearly  means  that  the  contract  laborers 
mnst  be  sent  back,  becanse  the  other  party  is  supposed  to  be  within  the  United 
States.  So  we  have  to  gather  our  authority  to  deport  merely  from  the  spirit  of 
the  law  and  not  from  the  letter  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  sections  in  these  laws  conflicting  since  the  adoption  of  the 
ater  amendments  to  the  previous  law?~A.  There  are  cases  of jpatchin  g,  at  least 
adding  one  without  amending  the  other.  They  are  all  laws,  lliey  are  the  law  of 
1875  and  the  law  of  1882,  1887, 1891,  and  1808. 

Q.  Do  you  find  amendments  there  where  the  amended  section  has  not  been 
repealed  at  all?  Do  you  find  two  bodies  of  law  bearing  on  one  feature?— A.  Tes; 
and  the  law  of  1882  is  not  amended  at  ail.  and  when  the  classes  of  undesirable  per- 
sons are  mentioned  in  the  law  of  1891,  which  law  is  somewhat  expansive  of  the 
classes  mentioned  in  the  law  of  1882,  the  law  does  not  expressly  abolish  the  law  of 
1882. 

Q*  What  remedial  legislation  wouldvou  propose  in  this  matter? — ^A.  A  general 
re^sion.  It  has  been  working  since  1890  under  the  United  States  control.  Since 
then  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience,  and  the  thins  has  in  some  way 
crystallized.  There  is  enough  experience  to  make  a  recodification  of  the  law, 
without  even  adding  to  what  is  known  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Q.  Have  you  formulated  at  any  time  a  recodification  of  these  laws? — ^A.  I  did 
duringDr.  Senner*s  time,  I  think  about  4  years  ago. 

Q.  w  as  that  matter  presented  to  the  Treasury  in  Washington,  or  did  it  go 
beyond  Dr.  Senner? — A.  I  can  not  tell.  I  know  Dr.  Senner  had  gone  to  Washing- 
ton and  I  sent  it  to  him  there,  bat  how  far  it  reached  I  can  not  tell.  It  was  only 
suggestions  for  recodification,  and  that  is  merely  more  or  less  what  I  am  mention- 
inghere. 

There  is  one  other  point  with  which  we  have  found  great  difficulty;  in  fact,  a 
case  involving  it  is  still  pending  and  may  go  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
The  law  uses  the  word  "aliens"  and  sometimes  uses  the  words  *' alien  immi- 
grants.'* This  has  produced  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the  judges.  The 
judges  in  this  circuit.  Judge  Lacombe,  especially,  have  decided  that  the  law  onlv 
is  applicable  to  alien  immigrants  and  not  to  aliens  generally.  After  the  first  deci- 
sion we  found  l^t  all  were  taught  to  say  they  came  here  to  see  the  counti^  or  to 
see  their  father  or  sister  or  brother,  and  were  not  coming  as  immigrants  out  as 
tourists.  We  tried  to  avoid  that  the  best  we  could  afterwards.  A  great  many  so- 
called  birds  of  passage  come  here  for  the  summer  and  go  back  in  the  winter.  The 
judges  held  that  they  are  immigrants  the  first  time  they  land,  and  after  the  first 
lanaing  they  are  no  longer  immigrants  and  are  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration.  This  went  on  until  1894,  when  in  the  appropriation  for 
the  enforoementof  the  Chinese  exclusion  act,  after  allowing  an  appropriation,  the 
statute  went  on  to  say  that  the  examination  of  all  aliens  shall  oe  final  unless  an 
appeal  be  taken  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  his  decision  will  be  final, 
liie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  a  Chinese  decided  that 
that  law,  although  found  in  an  appropriation  statute,  makes  it  final  and  takes 
away  the  jurisdiction  from  the  courts  in  all  examinations  of  immigrants,  '*  at 
least  for  Chinese  immigration."  The  inferior  courts,  Judge  Lacombe  and  Judge 
Brown,  since  then  have  followed  the  decision  in  the  cases  of  aJiens,  whether  Chinese 
or  not  Chinese;  but  there  is  at  this  moment  pending  an  appeal  from  a  habeas 
corpus  where  an  Italian  contends  that  that  law  does  not  apply  to  all  aliens,  but  is 
restricted  to  Chinese  alone.  The  question  may  come  up  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  October  or  November,  when  that  appeal  ma^  be  reached.  We 
have  now  reached  a  point  with  the  inferior  courts  wnere  this  is  no  longer  a  diffi- 
culty, because  they  have  recognized  that  all  aliens  are  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Immigration  Bureau. 

Q.  Under  the  statute,  in  your  prosecutions  do  you  not  find  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  the  definition  of  **  criminals?  "—A.  Tes,  a  great  deal.  We  have  **  con- 
victs." Who  is  a  convict?  In  the  law  of  1882  the  word  convict  was  generic,  was 
not  qualified  at  all.  In  the  law  of  1891  it  is  qualified  by  the  words  "  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  felony  or  other  infamous  crime  or  misdemeanor  involving  moral 
turpitude. "  We  have  also  had  this  experience:  a  man  comes  charged  with  murder, 
and  is  confronted  with  the  person  who  charges  him  and  who  was  a  witness  to  the 
murder.  We  try  to  hold  the  man  for  further  instructions,  and  notify  the  Govern- 
ment to  which  he  belonos,  and  ask  whether  they  desire  to  take  any  action.  They 
do  not.  What  can  we  do?  We  have  no  power  to  deport  him,  if  he  is  otherwise 
qualified  to  come  in.  Under  this  law  we  nave  no  other  alternative  than  to  allow 
him  to  oome  in.  We  had  a  case  of  a  man  charged  with  felony.  His  Govern- 
ment aaked  for  his  extradition.    We  turned  him  over  to  the  jumcial  authorities 
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and  retained  onr  rif^hts  of  jnrifldiotion  to  examine  him  further.  We  turned  him 
over  to  the  anthontieB  to  find  out  whether  nnder  our  treaties  with  the  Gtovem- 
ment  to  which  he  belonged  onr  jndffes  would  declare  that  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  to  justify  his  eztoidition.  The  maffistrate  before  whom  the  case  came 
decided  that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  for  extradition,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  thought  there  was  also,  but  there  arose  a  technical  question  whether  the 
felony  was  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  and  territory  of  the  Qovemment 
asking  for  his  extradition,  or  within  the  territory  of  another  nation,  to  which  the 
man  belonged,  and  on  account  of  that  technical  question  the  Secretary  of  State 
thought  proper  not  to  grant  the  extradition.  Now,  we  had  this  man  adjudged  by 
our  own  tribunals  UkeLj  to  be  a  convict.  He  came  back  to  us  for  his  examina- 
tion as  if  nothing  had  happened.  He  came  before  the  board  of  special  inquiry, 
and  he  appeared  by  himself  and  bv  counsel  in  his  behalf.  He  was  sent  back 
because  he  said  he  nad  no  monev;  he  was  sent  back  only  because  he  was  likely 
to  become  a  public  charge.  We  have  cases  of  persons  running  away  with  the 
wife  of  another;  for  example,  a  wife  becomes  unfaithful  and  finds  another  man 
to  bring  her  over.  Her  husband  remonstrates,  *'  that  is  my  wife  coming  witii 
another  man."  The  case  does  not  come  xmder  the  provision  against  *'  Importing 
for  purposes  of  prostitution,"  nor  under  polygamy,  but  here  is  a  vicious  life  and 
we  have  no  power  to  send  her  back  if  she  has  money  enough  to  bring  her  in. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  dei>orted  a  Mormon?— A.  I  can  not  tell  you.  1  never  have 
been  ciJled  to  give  an  opinion  for  a  Mormon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Glabke.)  Are  you  a  member  of  the  legal  profession?— A.  I  am. 

Q.  Doctor  of  laws?— A.  Doctor  of  laws. 

Q.  Admitted  to  practice  in  the  New  York  courts  and  in  the  Federal  courts?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  question  I  suppose  but  thatour  Gk>vemment  has  jurisdiction  over 
these  steamship  companies?— A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  What  then  is  to  hinder  the  enforcement  of  a  law,  if  Ck>ngress  should  enact 
one,  requiring  the  steamship  companies  to  send  back  to  the  country  of  their  origin, 
such  immigrants  as  are  rejected,  even  though  that  might  involve  some  land  trans- 
portation after  reaching  Uie  forei^  i>ort?— A.  None  whatever,  so  far  as  jurisdic- 
tion is  concerned.  The  difficulty  is  in  the  practical  way  of  enforcing  it.  Suppose 
a  vesael  hails  from  Bremen,  what  can  we  do?  The  thing  I.  advise  is  to  stop  the 
clearance  of  such  steamer  when  it  comes  into  port  again.  I  do  not  deny  the 
power  to  obtain  jurisdiction,  but  the  difficulty  is  m  its  enforcement. 

Q.  Do  you  not  understand  Germany  has  such  a  law?— A.  But  will  (Germany 
help  us  to  enforce  it? 

Q.  Do  you  not  think,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  with  this  complete  jurisdiction 
over  the  steamship  companies,  you  could  secure  such  a  complete  deportation  in 
most  cases?— A.  With  proper  treaties  to  enforce  our  orders  through  the  countries 
through  which  the  parties  have  to  travel.  Virtually  the  person  deported  would 
be  restrained  of  his  liberty  in  being  sent  through  a  country  which  is  not  ours. 

Q.  In  case  an  immigrant  is  ordered  to  be  deported  before  being  permitted  to 
land,  what  occasion  is  there  to  prosecute  anybod  v?— A.  There  is  no  occasion,  unless 
^e  importation  of  that  person  was  willfuL  If  the  company  willfully  brings  a 
person  who  has  to  be  deported,  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  way  in  which  that 
comjiany  should  be  punished.  For  example,  a  company  brings  an  idiot  or  a  lunatic 
here,  and  compels  us  to  keep  machinery  sufficient  to  deport  that  man,  is  not  that 
a  wiUf ul  act,  and  why  should  not  the  company  be  punished  for  it  when  it  is 
willful? 

Q.  Would  there  practically  be  many  such  cases  as  that?— A.  We  have  had  such 
cases,  and  have  found  where  the  company  knew  it,  and  took  deposits  from  the 
passenger  in  order  to  protect  themselves  in  case  he  was  not  admitted. 

We  have  had  cases  where  the  immigrant  comes  back  again  by  the  next  steamer, 
and  he  says  that  the  officers  on  board  and  the  agents  on  the  other  side  told  him  he 
could  come  back  by  the  next  steamer;  and  they  put  him  in  the  fibrst  or  second 
cabin  in  order  to  have  him  pass  through.  That  is  a  willful  act  again.  On  his  way 
back  he  is  told  if  he  pays  ms  own  passage  they  will  pass  him  through.  The  com- 
pany ou^ht  to  be  made  responsible  for  uiat.  As  the  law  stands  it  is  very  hard, 
because  it  makes  it  a  miBdemeanor  only  for  the  person  who  does  it,  but  whether  it 
was  the  act  of  captain,  officer,  or  of  the  agent  on  the  other  side— you  can  not  prove 
it.    Yon  could  make  the  vessel  responsible  for  such  an  act. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  whv  the  contract-labor  law  should  be  executed  differently 
from  the  laws  excluding  otner  prohibited  classes?— A.  I  can  not  see  any  reason; 
it  is  one  of  the  prohibited  classes  and  there  ought  not  to  be  any  special  legislation 
for  it.    It  is  made  by  law  as  much  an  undesirable  class  as  the  idiot  or  pauper. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why,  in  case  of  neglect  or  refusal  of  the  district  attor- 
ney to  prosecute,  a  private  party  might  not  prosecute  and  take  a  moiety  of  the 
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penalty  as  an  inducement?— A.  I  am  fnlly  in  favor  of  aUowing  a  private  party  to 
8ne,  and  that  the  line  shonld  go  to  the  contract  laborer.  The  contract  laborer  is 
frequently  an  innocen t  man.  He  is  not  presumed  to  know  the  law  of  this  country. 
He  IS  a  foreigner.  A  man  comes  to  him  or  he  is  written  to,  "  If  you  come  to  the 
United  States  I  will  give  you  $15  or  $20  a  week."  He  knows  nothing  of  our  laws 
and  no  law  presumes  that  he  ought  to  know  our  law.  He  auctions,  perhaps,  his 
property,  whatever  he  has.  his  furniture,  perhaps,  and  breaks  up  his  home;  ne  has 
a  wife  and  children;  and  he  comes  here,  taking  it  from  a  practical  sense,  thinking 
he  has  done  a  prudent  act  by  securing  a  way  of  livelihood  for  his  family  on  this 
side.  He  is  sent  back  and  he  has  to  build  up  a  home  again  on  the  other  side.  He 
gets  nothing  for  it,  and  there  is  $1,000  penalty  for  that  here.  Should  he  not  have 
the  most  piurt  of  that  for  damages  from  the  man  who  lures  him?  Our  law  pre- 
sumes that  the  man  who  is  here,  the  American  who  contracts  with  him,  does  know 
the  law;  and  he  does  all  this  damage  to  this  man.  Why  should  not  the  penalty  go 
to  this  man?  It  would  work  much  better  for  us,  and  the  spirit  of  our  law  would 
be  much  more  satisfied.  If  we  leave  it  to  private  action  tne  employers  who  vio- 
late the  law  will  be  verv  much  more  careful. 

Q.  Would  you  ejctena  that  power  of  private  prosecution  to  other  cases  that  are 
prohibited  under  the  law,  or  would  you  confine  it  to  contract-labor  cases?— A«  I 
would  even  give  the  passengers  the  right  of  prosecution  against  the  steamers  when 
the  steamers  have  induced  them  to  come  over.  We  have  had  cases,  for  example,  of 
a  family— father  and  mother  coming  with  one  child,  an  idiot:  that  idiot  can  not 
come  in;  the  company  knew  it.  In  that  way  you  could  force  the  companies  to  be 
more  careful.  The  companies  are  more  afraid  of  a  private  action  than  tney  are  of  a 
Government  action,  ana  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  much  more  satisfied  if  you  leave  it 
to  private  action. 

Q.  You  say  you  would  have  the  law  amended  so  as  to  prohibit  the  inducements 
to  the  people  to  come,  which  would  extend  it  beyond  a  contract?— A.  Something 
which  IS  not  strictly  a  contract. 

Q.  Do  you  not  anticipate  there  would  be  a  good  manv  difficulties  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  law,  in  gettingproof  and  a  le^  determination  as  to  what  was  an 
inducement?— A.  But  the  difficulty  would  be  more  on  the  side  of  the  importer  to 
^t  out  of  the  broad  significance  of  the  word  ''inducements,"  and  an  intelligent 
jury  can  decide  what  is  an  inducement  after  instruction  from  the  court. 

<j.  Do  vou  not  think  there  would  be  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  Congress  to 
enact  such  a  law?— A.  That  is  a  practical  question. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  common  for  the  people  residing  in  this  country 
to  write  to  their  friends  abroad  that  they  have  secured  an  opportunity  for  them 
here  and  thus  induce  them  to  come?- A.  Yes;  but  that  would  not  be  an  induce- 
ment perhaps— merely  saying  that  The  matter  must  be  defined;  there  must  be  a 
definition  given. 


S.  Suppose  you  were  running  a  coal  mine  and  hiring  men,  in  Pennsylvania, 
wanted  some  help;  you  had  a  good  many  from  abroad  and  persuaded  them  to 
write  to  their  friends  on  the  other  side  to  come  over,  and  tell  them  they  can  have 
employment?— A.  That  would  not  be  an  inducement.  I  think  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion would  be  this:  When  a  man  comes  here  relying  ni>on  his  own  efforts  and 
resources  to  find  employment  he  ought  to  be  admitteo. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  common  practice  within  our  own  country  for  young  men,  going 
from  the  country  to  the  city,  to  make  sure  of  employment  in  the  city  before  leav- 
ing home,  through  their  friends?— A.  No  question  about  it. 

Q.  The  same  rule  would  appl^  to  people  coming  from  abroad,  would  it  not? — 
A.  I  am  talking  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  irrespective  aa  to  whether  the  restric- 
tion of  foreign  contract  labor  is  advisable.  If  it  is  advisable  to  restrict  contract 
labor,  the  law  as  It  stands  does  not  restrict  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  enact  a  prohibition  of  the  efforts  of 
friends  to  help  their  friends  get  positions?— A.  No;  the  law  makes  a  special  dis- 
tinction for  that,  where  it  says  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
an  indiridual  in  the  United  States  from  sending  for  a  relative  or  friend  who  is  not 
of  the  excluded  classes  to  emig^te  for  the  purpose  of  settlement  here.  And  then 
again  in  the  law  of  1801,  this  exception  has  been  kept  up  by  saying  they  can  be 
assisted  by  brothers  and  friends,  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  them  to  prove 
that  they  are  not  paupers  or  of  the  excluded  classes  or  contract  laborers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  sufficiently  define  **  inducement "  so  that  you  could 
make  it  effective  to  prevent  the  importation  of  persons  who  are  really  contract 
laborers  in  disguise?— A.  In  the  criminal  law  we  have  the  inducement  or  inciting 
to  crime  as  itself  a  crime.  We  can  go  as  far  as  the  criminal  law  goes  in  defining 
the  inciting  or  inducing,  and  therefore  we  have  some  rules  of  law  to  reach  the 
point. 
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i^.  Can  the  testimony  of  immigrants  now  be  taken  de  bene  ease  before  being 
deported  by  the  board  of  special  inquiry^— A.  Yes;  bnt  in  onr  practice,  what  does 
that  amonnt  to?  Before  they  are  deported  their  testimony  can  be  tiiken  de  bene 
esse,  bnt  as  a  matter  of  practical  resnlts  how  does  cold  type  and  cold  reading  of 
testimony  compare  with  viva  voce  testimony  given  by  the  defendant?  When  the 
lawyer  takes  that  testimony  de  bene  esse  he  does  not  know  the  defense  of  the 
other  side;  he  has  not  formed  a  theory  of  the  defense  in  his  mind;  the  examination 
is  merely  an  examination  of  the  principal  elements  in  the  case,  perfunctory,  and 
no  lawyer  can  be  ready  to  go  to  trial  with  what  can  be  said  just  at  the  beginning 
without  the  pleadings.  Ton  can  take  testimony  de  bene  esse  as  soon  as  you  get  in 
yoor  complamt,  bnt  yon  have  no  defense.  Yon  might  ask  the  defendimt  as  to  his 
defense,  bnt  what  he  says  is  not  sworn  to  and  yon  have  to  take  what  he  says  as  to 
his  defense.  • 

Q.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  the  deportation  of  persons  after  they  have 
landed,  when  it  is  found  they  were  not  entitied  to  be  admitted?— A.  We  have  1 
yearns  time  to  take  it  up,  but  if  he  goes  to  work,  how  much  of  his  testimony  can 
we  rely  on  when  he  is  at  work  for  the  person  who  is  the  defendant  in  the  contract- 
labor  case? 

Q.  Is  there  any  inconsistency  in  the  law  with  reference  to  arrests,  and  why 
should  it  be  confined  to  contract-labor  cases  as  it  is  no w?— A.  it  is  not  an  inconsist- 
ency. The  law  ori^nally  save  power  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  deport 
any  person  found  m  the  United  States  within  a  year  after  his  landing,  who  has 
been  a  contract  laborer-^only  for  contract  labor;  but  later  on,  by  the  act  of  1801, 
the  provision  is:  ''  That  any  alien  who  shall  come  into  the  United  States  in  viola- 
tion of  law  may  be  returned  as  by  law  provided,  at  any  time  within  1  year  there- 
after, at  the  expense  of  the  person  or  persons,  vessel,  transportation  company,  or 
corporation  bringing  such  alien  into  the  United  States,  and  if  that  can  not  be 
done,  then  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States.*'  This  rule  governs  ^1  persons 
coming  in  in  violation  of  the  law.  And  there  is  this :  *  *  And  any  alien  who  becomes 
a  public  charge  within  one  year  after  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  from  causes 
existing  prior  to  his  landing  therein  shall  be  deemed  to  have  come  in  violation  of 
law  and  shall  be  returned  as  aforesaid."  So  the  burden  of  the  proof  is  on  the 
GK)vemment,  in  cases  of  public  charges,  to  prove  that  the  conditions  existed  prior 
to  the  alien's  importation.  The  mere  fact  of  his  having  become  a  public  charge 
is  not  sufficient  to  deport  him. 

Q.  The  law  should  oe  so  amended  to  make  the  mere  fact  of  his  becoming  a  public 
charge  sufficient  to  cause  the  deportation?— A.  Precisely. 

Q.  Would  you  make  that  same  provision  apply  to  contract  labor?— A.  Yes  In 
practice  we  find  out  the  contract  between  the  alien  and  the  importer  2  or  8  years 
after,  because  after  the  alien  has  worked  there  for  a  year  or  two  he  finds  himself 
abused  or  discharged.  Many  times  they  use  it  as  a  pretext  to  go  back.  Then 
they  come  and  expose  the  fact  2  or  8  years  after,  instead  of  at  the  time  of  the 
imnortation. 

There  is  another  difficulty  with  respect  to  persons  who  come  here  under  contract 
to  do  work  excluded  under  this  act.  We  have  had  cases  where  a  house  has  its 
branch  in  this  country  for  general  business.  They  have  here  a  general  manager 
under  a  salary.  After  assisting  here  for  so  many  years  he  is  sent  back,  and 
another  is  promoted,  and  he  comes  here  as  a  manager  ^om  England,  Germany, 
etc.  Should  he  be  excluded  or  included  under  the  spirit  of  the  law?  We  have  had 
many  such  cases.  The  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Ck>mpany  abolished  their  London 
branch,  and  their  clerks  were  brought  over  here  to  take  charge  of  tiie  foreign 
department  here  instead  of  there.  Could  these  come  in  or  not?  The  law  there  is 
very  vague. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  easy  to  provide  for  such  case?— A.  The  board  may 
remember  that  our  Trinity  Church  here  in  front  of  Wall  street  brought  in  a 
minister.  The  circuit  court  decided  that  as  he  was  a  minister  of  tiie  gospel  who 
came  under  a  contract  to  perform  labor  he  was  excluded.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  decided  that  was  not  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  established  a 
principle  which  had  not  been  established  in  this  country  before;  that  is  to  say,  that 
courts  have  power  to  inquire  into  the  discussion  of' the  legislature  to  find  out 
the  spirit  of  tne  law,  and  they  did  inquire  into  the  discussion  and  quoted  from  the 
discussions  of  the  Senate,  and  1  think  also  from  the  House,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  a  minister  of  the  gospel  was  not  intended  to  be  excluded  even  if 
he  came  here  to  labor  at  a  salary.  After  that  decision  there  was  an  amendment. 
The  law  of  1885  was  merely,  ''provided  that  skilled  labor  for  that  purpose  can 
not  be  otherwise  obtained,  nor  shall  the  provisions  of  this  act  apply  to  professional 
actors,  artists,  lecturers,  or  singers,  nor  to  persons  employed  strictly  as  personal 
or  domestic  servants; ''  and  under  these  words  a  minister  of  the  gospel  was  not 
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inclnded.  Now,  the  law  of  1891  added,  *'  nor  to  ministers  of  any  religrions  denomi- 
nation, nor  persons  belonging  to  any  recognized  profession,  nor  professors  for 
colleges  and  seminaries."  The  exception  proves  the  mle  again;  therefore,  a  man- 
ager of  a  great  business  is  not  included  in  the  exception,  nor  clerks  of  a  higher 
order. 

Q.  Kor  newspaper  men?— A.  Nor  newspaper  men.  They  can  not  come  in. 
The  courts  may  hold  the  words  '*  recognized  profession  "  have  a  very  restricted 
sense.  Under  the  old  style  they  only  included  * '  divinity,  law,  and  meoicine,"  but 
we  have  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  a  chemist  is  of  the  recognized 
professions,  and  they  allowed  a  chemist  to  come  in.  This  law  was  amended 
prior  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Trinity  pase,  but  no  reference 
IS  made  to  that  amendment  in  the  decision. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  About  these  propositions  that  you  made  through  Dr. 
Senner— do  yon  know  if  there  are  any  copies  in  existence? — ^A.  I  have  made 
drafts.  There  were  amendments  proposed,  and  there  was  a  conference  held ;  my 
recollection  is  that  there  was  a  report  subsequent  to  that.  It  was  a  work  that  was 
done  for  an  investigating  commission  which  was  then  composed  of  Mr.  Stump, 
Dr.  Senner,  and  Mr.  McSweeney,  and  whatever  was  given  m  those  suggestions 
may  be  found  in  their  reports. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  an  amendment  to  the  law  with  respect  to  the  inducement. 
Do  you  not  think  the  province  of  the  law  itself  has  been  to  suppress  this  cheap 
labor  from  coming  into  the  country?— A.  That  is  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  law  desired  by  the  people  of  the  United  States?— A.  It  seems 
to  me  so. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  intention  to  keep  the  hirer  of  labor  from  acquiring  in  a  foreign 
market  that  which  he  can  acquire  here?— A.  That  is  the  intention. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  generally  of  this  cheap  labor  that  comes  in— working  in  mines, 
rauroad  building,  etc.— A.  No  question  about  that. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jxdy  26,  1899. 

TSSmCOHY  OF  MBS.  BEODTA  STUCKLEH, 

Matrcn,  Immigration  Bureau,  Port  of  New  York, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subconmxission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business, 
held  at  New  York  July  26, 1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding,  Mrs.  Begina  Stucklen 
appeared  at  11  a.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  immigration  as 
follows: 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  Begina  Stucklen. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?— A.  Brooklyn. 

Q.  You  are  connected  with  the  bureau  of  immigration?— A.  I  have  held  the 
position  of  matron  under  the  Government  since  1890,  and  before  that  under  the 
State  continuously  from  1885. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  commission  the  work  of  your  department?— A.  When 
the  immigrants  oome  in  from  the  steamer,  the  first  work  of  the  matron  is  to  stand 
on  the  line  of  inspection,  the  same  as  the  doctors,  and  inspect  all  females  as  they 
come  through  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  in  a  delicate  condition,  simply  from 
their  appearance.  The  matrons  have  not  studied  medicine;  it  is  only  experience 
that  teaches  them  the  way  of  detecting  a  woman  in  that  state.  Sometimes  it  is 
very  difficult  and  sometimes  it  is  quite  easy.  These  women  are  placed  to  one  side 
for  later  examination  after  all  the  passengers  are  in.  If  it  is  found  by  the  second 
examination  that  they  have  husbands  with  them,  or  are  going  to  their  husbands, 
and  have  a  legal  right  to  be  in  that  condition,  and  otherwise  are  eligible  to  land, 
have  money,  transportation,  and  we  see  they  can  get  along  in  this  country  all 
right,  we  allow  them  to  pass  through  the  same  as  the  registry  clerk  would.  In 
that  capacity  the  matron  takes  the  place  of  the  inspector.  That  is  one  of  my 
titles— iDspectress  of  immigration. 

Q.  How  many  assistants liave  you?— A.  I  have  one  in  that  work,  and  one  who 
simply  cares  for  the  women  and  children  when  they  are  detained. 

Q.  Is  that  a  sufficient  number?— A.  If  we  had  more  we  could  do  the  work  better 

tluui  we  do  now.    The  matron's  department  is  not  the  easiest  worked  department 

there  now.    If  the  gentlemen  will  come  down  and  see  the  work  we  do  in  one  day, 

you  will  see  for  yourselves  that  the  matron's  work  is  very  heavy.    If  we  find  m 
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that  second  examination  that  the  woman  we  have  detained  is  an  nnmarried  per- 
son and  she  is  going  to  her  intended  husband,  we  try  to  get  this  intended  hnslNUid 
to  the  Barge  Office  and  try  to  make  him  see  it  is  his  place  to  marry  this  girL  Quite 
often  we  succeed.  We  have  an  average  of  1  marriage  a  day  daring  the  year,  per- 
haps a  little  more. 

Q.  Under  these  circumstances? — A.  Largely  under  these  circumstances.  Some- 
times they  have  been  living  together,  and  while  there  is  no  pregnancy,  yet  they 
should  be  married;  probably  have  children,  or  have  been  cohabiting,  and  ought 
to  be  married.  Then,  sometimes  we  find  the  girVs  intended  husband  is  on  the 
other  side,  and  in  such  case  she  is  generally  returned.  She  is  sent  by  the  matron^s 
department  to  the  board  of  special  inquiry  with  the  information  the  matron  has. 
She  there  again  states  the  same  thing.  She  may  change  her  story,  but  most  likely 
she  will  tell  the  same  story  and  be  returned  to  Europe.  We  ti^  to  induce  sucn 
that  come  together  to  marry;  we  can  not  make  them  marry;  we  have  no  right  to  do 
that.  In  some  cases  the  relatives  of  the  girl  appeal  to  the  Government  and  have 
the  girl  landed.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  we  have  detained  in  all  1,441  pregnant 
cases,  which  will  speak  itself  for  the  work  done  in  the  matron*s  department.  Of 
these  there  were  62  deported,  all  single  girls.  Thirty-three  were  married  out  of 
that  1,441.  The  rest  of  the  marriages  were  between  such  as  had  been  cohabiting. 
Twenty-four  of  these  1,441  were  aomitted  to  the  relatives,  either  on  bond  or  by 
appeal  to  the  Government.  Bonds  are  not  very  often  accepted  in  any  case.  The 
Government  does  not  try  to  have  these  people  landed,  but  tries  to  prevent  it  if 
possible.  The  rest  were  all  legally  in  that  condition,  and  were  allowed  to  land. 
We  have  had  probably  50  cases  during  the  year  of  women  who  had  been  unfaithful 
to  their  husbands,  and  come  to  their  husbands  in  that  condition,  and  with  the 
exception  of  3,  who  returned,  the  husbands  all  forgave  them  and  took  them,  and 
we  believe  are  providing  for  them  the  same  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Then  a 
number  of  women  and  children  are  detained  by  the  registry  clerks  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  relatives;  also,  young  girls  are  placed  in  the  detention  department,  and 
are  under  the  care  of  the  matron  until  called  for  or  returned.  We  give  them  all  the 
comforts  we  can  under  the  circumstances. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  detained  immigrants  ever  die  at  the  Barge  Office?— A.  If  any 
are  sick  we  place  them  immediately  in  the  hospital.  That  is  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  matron.  They  have  medical  nurses  there.  The  medical  department  makes 
an  inspection  twice  a  day  of  the  detained  passengers,  and  if  there  are  any  signs  of 
sickness  at  any  time  the  matron  calls  the  attention  of  the  medical  department  to  it. 

Q.  Children  traveling  alone  come  under  the  care  of  the  matron?— A.  Sometimes 
we  nave  them  as  yonng  as  2  and  3  years  old  sent  here  by  the  relatives  on  the  other 
side  to  the  relatives  in  this  country.  Sometimes  they  are  orphans,  and  sometimes 
their  parents  came  before  them.  These  children  generally  have  their  transporta- 
tion all  the  way  through,  or  the  agent  has  it  for  them.  They  generally  have  a 
ticket  on  them  with  the  name  and  address  or  destination  of  the  child,  and  we  give 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  railroad  official,  and  he  will  see  that  the  child  is  placed  in 
the  car  properly  in  the  charge  of  the  conductor.  We  telegraph  to  the  relatives  at 
what  time  and  on  what  train  the  child  will  leave  this  port  and  when  it  is  due 
there.  Where  it  is  going  to  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  where  it  can  be  called  for, 
we  keep  it  in  our  care  until  they  call  for  it 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  think  of  any  respect  in  which  the  law  can  be 
amended  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  work  in  your  department?— A.  Yes;  I 
think  the  law  ou|;ht  to  include  the  immoral  women  that  come  to  this  country. 
There  is  nothing  m  the  law  as  it  stands  under  which  we  can  send  a  ^rl  back  if 
she  comes  for  that  purpose.  We  can  only  bar  her  as  an  undesirable  mimigrant 
or  likely  to  become  a  public  charge. 

Q.  Could  you  get  proof  to  establish  such  cases?— A.  I  think  I  could  by  looking 
over  the  minutes  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry. 

Q.  Do  they  find  out  whether  a  person  is  of  that  character  or  not?— A.  In  cases 
where  the  matron  learned  that  girls  came  over  here  for  anything  else  than  a  good 
purpose  and  sent  them  before  the  board  they  have  found  out  that  they  have  been 
mimoral  women  on  the  other  side  and  came  here  for  that  purpose.  There  have 
been  some  deportations  on  that  line.  In  fact,  I  remember  one  case  before  the  board 
where  a  girl  came  with  a  man.  They  came  as  man  and  wife.  The  examination 
showed  they  were  not  man  and  wife,  but  had  only  been  cohabiting.  The  couple 
were  returned  to  Europe,  and  2  months  afterwards  they  came  back  in  the  cabm. 
They  were  found  out  by  one  of  the  agents  of  the  immigration  service  when  the 
house  that  the  girl  was  in  was  raided.  The  girl  was  arrested  and  held  as  a  witness 
against  the  man  who  had  imported  her.  The  court  held  the  man  under  bail  and 
he  skipped  his  bail.  What  became  of  the  girl  I  do  not  know.  That  is  out  of  my 
line.    We  have  a  girl  there  now  with  her  young  man.    They  came  over  in  the 
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cabin  and  were  sent  to  the  Barge  Office  becanse  they  did  not  have  a  cent  of  money. 
We  found  on  the  examination  that  she  had  been  living  with  this  man  for  a  year 
and  intends  to  do  so  in  this  conntry  if  landed.  She  had  no  thought  of  marriage 
at  all  until  she  found  she  was  detained.  She  at  present  is  quite  willing  to  be 
married,  but  they  are  both  excluded  as  likely  to  become  public  charges,  as  they 
have  no  friends  and  no  money.  She  is  one  of  the  lower  class  of  actresses,  sing- 
ing and  playing  on  the  violin  in  concert  halls,  and  the  man  is  a  designer  for 
millinery.  His  mother,  he  says,  is  the  firRt  lady  in  Worth's  establishment  in 
Paris,  and  sent  him  over  to  America  to  get  rid  of  this  girl.  She  gave  him  a  little 
more  money  than  he  needed  for  his  passa^,  and  he  quietly  took  the  girl  along. 
His  mother  does  not  know  he  brought  the  girl  along.  If  they  had  had  money  they 
would  have  passed  as  cabin  passengers  and  landed  on  the  streets  of  New  York,  and 
the  end  of  that  girl  would  be  the  same  as  on  the  other  side,  and  we  would  have  one 
more  unfortuuate  in  this  city. 

Q.  Does  the  board  recognize  the  common-law  marriage  where  it  is  claimed  by  the 
parties? — A.  They  have  in  one  case,  but  in  all  the  other  cases  they  try  to  conviuce 
the  parties  that  they  ought  to  get  married.  They  are  held  until  the  matron  can 
have  a  talk  with  them  and  call  in  a  missionary,  perhaps,  to  help  her  out,  and 
sncceed  finally  in  having  them  marry  legally. 


New  York,  N.  Y..  July  26, 1899. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MB.  BOMAH  DOBLEB, 

Inspector,  Immigration  Bureau,  Port  of  New  York, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  G^eneral  Business,  held 
in  New  York  City,  July  26, 1890,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding,  Mr.  Roman  Dobler 
appeared  at  12  m.,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  immigration  as 
follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SmythO  What  is  your  residence?— A.  New  York. 

Q.  What  is  your  official  position?— A.  Immigrant  inspector. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position?— A.  Six  years.  I  was  stationed  for 
3  years  as  bolder  inspector  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  have  been  stationed  at  the 
Barge  Office  and  Ellis  Island  for  the  last  8  years. 

Q.  The  commission  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  any  suggestions  you  have 
to  make  with  reference  to  the  working  of  the  law  as  it  comes  under  your  inspec- 
tion.—A.  I  think  for  the  information  of  the  gentlemen  I  had  better  give  a  full 
detail  of  my  duties  and  that  probably  will  bring  out  such  questions  as  you  may 
desire  to  ask.  I  have  charge  of  the  boarding  inspectors,  who  board  the  incoming 
passenger  steamers.  I  have  3  contract-labor  inspectors  under  my  charge  and  6 
assistant  inspectors.  Our  duties  are  to  go  on  board  of  ships  and  get  the  manifest 
or  passenger  list  from  the  pursers,  and  then  go  into  the  first  and  second  cabins, 
and  there  make  such  an  examination  as  will  determine  the  eligibility  of  the  passen- 
gers to  land  under  the  immigration  laws.  The  authorities  have  seen  fit  to  desig- 
nate four  classes  in  the  cabin,  American  citizens,  tourists,  transient  passengers, 
and  alien  immigrants,  those  who  express  a  desire  to  come  here  and  remain  in  the 
United  States.  We  examine  these  passengers  as  to  whether  they  are  likely  to 
become  a  public  charge  and  whether  they  are  physically  disabled  in  any  way,  and 
whether  tney  have  any  engagements  to  pei^orm  labor  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  a  great  many  unprotected  females  coming  in  the  cabin  who  are  going  to  rela- 
tives, and  when  they  land  here  they  have  no  way  of  getting  to  their  destination, 
and  by  direction  of  the  immigration  authorities  we  generally  bring  them  to  the 
Barge  Office.  There  are  a  large  number  of  that  class  traveling  in  the  second 
cabin.  There  are  a  great  number  who,  in  my  opinion,  would  likely  become  public 
charges,  who  belong  to  some  of  the  clerical  professions  in  Europe— clerks,  book- 
keepers, and  that  class.  They  come  here  with  very  little  money,  $30  or  $40,  and 
my  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  they  are  among  the  first  to  become  public 
cliarges  after  landing.  After  we  have  made  an  examination  of  the  cabin  passengers 
and  passed  them  or  neld  them,  as  the  case  may  be,  we  bring  the  steerage  passengers 
to  the  Barge  Office  for  an  examina  tion  there.  On  shipboard  we  act  as  registry  clerks 
and  inspectors  and  pass  on  the  right  of  the  passengers  to  land  at  the  dock.  That 
admits  them  into  the  United  States.  Of  course,  if  we  find  any  cases  that  might 
be  coming  under  contract  we  bring  them  to  the  Barge  Office  for  special  examina- 
tion, and  make  out  an  examination  affidavit  from  tneir  statements  or  any  other 
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circmnfltances  we  may  have  cognizance  of  and  present  it  to  tbe  board.  If  not  on 
that  duty,  we  do  duty  at  the  Barge  Office  the  sameas other  insTOctors.  We  often 
go  on  the  line  and  pass  on  steerage  passengers,  or  we  write  np  affidavits  for  alleged 
violations  of  the  alien  contract-labor  law  or  any  other  dnties  which  may  devolve 
on  ns.  I  have  a  list  here  of  the  different  steamers  of  the  different  lines  arriving 
within  the  last  90  days,  showing  the  comparative  number  of  cabin  and  steerage 
passengers  coming  here  (reading): 


steamship  line. 

Steamship. 

First 
cabin. 

Second 
cabin. 

Steer- 
age. 

Bamberg  American  Line.. 

Pftrst  Bismarck           

172 

192 
117 
182 
50 
129 
92 
158 
1(H 
61 
91 
66 
169 
U 

270 

Palatia 

800 

Onnard                          _  _  _ 

Lncania ...................... ........ 

263 

1« 

306 

61 

315 

34 

81 

82 

71 

215 

3 

447 

American  r-r,---    

Frlesland 

479 

St.  Paul 

800 

North  German  Lloyd 

Prin*  Rasp.  Lnisnold 

732 

RfLifMr  wilhelm  der  t^rofNa ...  

668 

Anchor 

Pnrnessia            -  ...................... 

112 

French                 .......  ... 

Tja  Bretaflrne -- 

297 

i^aOasoogne ..^....-r^ir^,,-.^ 

261 

Holland 

Statendam - 

487 

White  Star 

Majestic        

844 

Pantoh             .... 

TUTngralla — — 

82 

I  have  here  also  a  similar  list  of  6  of  the  Mediterranean  ships  that  come  here, 
belonging  to  the  different  lines,  which  bring  the  Italian  immigrants: 


Steamship. 

First 
cabin. 

Second 
cabin. 

Steerage. 

Worth  German  TJovd. ...... ......... 

Ems 

20 

22 

983 

Anchor      -t^-t^ ^■. r 

Bolivia 

800 

Prince                      

Tartar  Prince................. 

11 

1.077 

Italian  Navigation  Company 

687 

Chatean  Yqnem 

8 

21 

286 

Portngnese  Navigation  Company. . . 

190 

O.  Compared  with  the  other  12  months  of  the  year,  do  yon  regard  Jnly  as  a 
rather  slack  month  on  immigration? — ^A.  Yes,  it  is  one  of  the  lightest  snmmer 
months  we  have. 

Q.  What  is  the  capacity  nnder  law  of  the  Fiirst  Bismarck  in  bringing  steerage?-^ 
A.  I  have  no  figures  to  show  that,  bnt  I  presume  they  would  have  room  for  1,200 
or  1,500  steerage. 

Q.  Do  you  board  at  quarantine?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  thorough  is  your  inspejstion  from  quarantine  nntU  these  immigrants 
are  turned  over  here  to  the  commissioner  of  immi^pution?— A.  I  would  state  here 
that  with  the  force  we  have  we  make  as  thorough  inspection  as  we  can,  but  in  my 
opinion  the  inspection  is  not  thorough  enough.  We  have  not  sufficient  force  at  the 
Barge  Office.  To  give  you  an  understanding  of  the  force  required  for  a  thorough 
examination,  I  will  say  that  the  registry  clerk  is  confronted  by  80  immigrants;  he 
has  a  group  list  of  30;  they  have  a  card  giving  their  name  and  their  number  and 
letter  on  the  manifest,  which  they  present  to  the  registry  clerk,  and  that  designates 
to  him  the  exact  location  of  the  immigrant  on  the  list.  He  then  scaus  the  list  and 
sees  what  questions  have  been  answered,  and  verifies  that  list  from  the  statement 
of  the  immigrant.  In  the  cabin  we  have  generally  2  men,  and  in  rare  cases  3, 
because  we  can  not  spare  more.  We  are  confronted  usually  by  100  or  100  in  the 
second  cabin.  There  is  no  order  or  system,  because  they  are  not  in  line.  They 
can  not  be  grouped,  and  we  have  to  take  them  as  they  come  to  us.  We  take  the 
statements  and  hold  or  pass  them,  as  tbe  case  may  be.  The  inspection  is  not  as 
thorough  as  it  would  be  at  the  Barge  Office,  but  it  could  be  made  so  by  sending  a 
sufficient  force. 

Q.  How  many  are  with  you  on  one  steamer  at  the  quarantine?— A.  Usually  2; 
in  rare  cases,  as  when  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Qrosse  comes  in,  we  send  8. 

Q.  It  depends  on  the  number  of  steerage  passengers  as  to  the  number  of 
inspectors  you  send?— A.  We  do  not  examine  the  steerage  passengers  on  the 
ship;  simply  see  that  they  are  all  brought  to  the  Barge  Office. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  for  any  of  them  to  escape  before  coming  to  the  Barge  Office?— A« 
It  is  possible,  but  rarely  happens.  The  steamship  companies  are  very  diligent  and 
careful,  because  tbey  are  responsible  for  every  immigrant  on  the  manifest. 

Q.  It  is  not  possible  for  half  the  immigrants  to  pass  without  examination— the 
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steerage  or  the  second  cabin?— A.  The  steerage  passengers  are  all  examined;  they 
can  not  escape  the  examination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  How  do  yon  verify  the  connt  of  the  manifest?— A.  We 
lay  the  manifest  down  before  ns  and  as  the  first  i>assenger  comes  along  and  is 
examined,  we  check  his  name  off.  When  we  get  through  we  compare  our  lists 
and  we  see  whether  we  have  checked  off  all  the  passengers  on  the  list. 

Q.  Do  yon  see  or  come  in  contact  ¥nth  each  cabin  passenger  as  the  name  is 
read?— A«  We  attempt  to  do  that,  bnt  sometimes  from  the  lack  of  forces  we  have 
no  means  of  holding  these  passengers,  especially  the  first-cabin  passengers,  and  it 
is  not  the  practice  of  the  txMurd  to  hamper  or  distress  the  passengers  or  detain 
them. 

Q.  Yon  make  no  inspection,  really,  of  the  steerage  passengers?— A.  No. 

Q.  Yonr  attention  is  called  more  especially  to  the  first  and  second  cabin?— A. 
We  only  have  nsnally  from  an  honr  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  sometimes  we  find 
when  we  get  to  the  dock  we  have  not  had  time  to  examine  all  the  passengers,  and 
in  that  case  we  nsnally  issue  an  order  to  the  captain  and  order  them  detained  on 
shipboard  until  they  are  all  examined,  which  detains  them  that  long. 

Q.  Your  inspection,  then,  covers  the  first  and  second  cabin?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  cabins  that  you  take  the  place  of  the  various 
boards  found  at  the  Barge  Office,  and  you  have  the  same  latitude  with  respect  to 
contract  labor,  diseases,  and  everything  of  that  kind?— A.  Yes.  A  doctor  of  the 
Marine-Hospital  Service  goes  on  board  and  passes  the  cabin  passengers  medically. 

Q.  Your  inspection  takes  in  nearlv  all  the  phases  of  the  inspection  of  the  Barge 
Oface  proper,  as  far  as  the  first  and  second  cabin  passengers  are  concerned?— A« 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  found  contract-labor  people  in  the  first  or  second  cabin?— A.  In 
recent  years  a  great  many  who  desire  to  escape  the  rigid  examination  at  the 
Barge  Office  that  they  would  now  have  to  undergo  if  they  came  in  the  steerage, 
pa^  uie  difference  and  come  in  cabin,  expecting  to  escape  that  examination.  In  my 
opmion  a  great  many  contract  laborers  come  through  the  cabin.  Of  course  we 
find  some,  and  some  we  do  not  find.  We  can  only  take  their  statements  and  have 
to  land  them,  having  no  other  evidence.  A  great  many  of  the  Mediterranean 
ships  bring  in  cabin  people  who  are  practically  destitute,  bnt  will  spend  the  dif- 
ference in  the  price  between  steerage  and  cabin  to  come  that  way,  expecting  to  be 
landed.  We  bring  them  to  the  Barge  Office  and  hold  them  up.  We  have  brought 
a  number  that  way  and  they  have  been  sent  back. 

Q.  When  you  board  at  quarantine  are  there  any  but  the  medical  officers  and 
yourselves?— A.  The  customs  officers  and  the  medical  staff. 

S.  Is  it  permissible  for  any  officers  of  foreign  countries  to  appear  at  quarantine 
board  the  vessel  and  go  to  the  dock— I  mean  anyone  not  the  consul-general 
or  the  minister  of  foreign  nations?— A.  Yes;  they  get  a  permit. 

Q.  For  what  purpose?— A.  I  could  not  say  for  what  purpose.  A  number  of  f>er- 
sons  come  on  the  revenue  cutter  and  board  the  ships  at  quarantine  by  permission 
of  the  collector  of  customs.  He  issues  a  permit  for  that  purpose.  Sometimes 
members  of  the  embassies  at  Washington  have  permits  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  board  ships  at  quarantine. 

Q.  They  hiave  free  access  to  all  passengers  on  board  the  ship?— A.  Yes;  after 
th^  get  on  shipboard. 

Q.  What  is  the  time  between  quarantine  and  dock?— A.  Generally  we  calculate 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  from  quarantine  until  the  ship  is  docked.  It  depends  on 
the  speed  of  the  vessel. 

Q.  Can  any  of  these  parties  accompany  the  vessel  to  the  Barge  Office?— A.  With 
the  steerage  passengers;  no. 

Q.  They  then  leave  with  the  first  and  second  class?— A.  They  land  with  the 
camn  passengers.  No  one  is  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  steerage  x>a8sengers. 
Sometimes,  as  a  matter  of  humanitv,  if  a  father  or  husband  wants  to  see  his 
child  or  wife,  we  accompany  him  to  the  person,  but  it  is  always  in  our  presence. 

Q.  There  is  no  possible  tampering  with  the  steerage  passengers  between  quar- 
antine and  the  Barge  Office?— A.  No;  there  are  cases  where  railroad  agents  and 
others  attempt  to  commtmicate  with  the  steerage  passengers,  but  it  is  id  ways 
detected  and  prohibited.  Another  duty  we  have  is  to  discharge  the  American 
citizens  who  may  be  coming  in  steerage.  As  soon  as  they  present  evidence  that 
they  are  American  citizens  they  are  immediately  discharged. 

Q.  But  after  thejr  reach  the  Bfu*ge  Office  they  are  subject  to  the  inspection  and 
tiie  care  and  surveillance  of  the  barge  officers  proper?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  societies  or  bureaus  of  the  foreign  governments  that  have 
privileM  there  at  the  Barge  Office  in  respect  to  communicatingwith  immi- 
grants?—A.  Yes;  I  understand  the  Italian  society  is  located  at  theBarge  Office, 
and  I  suppose  they  oommnnicate  more  or  less  with  the  passengers,  as  they  are 
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right  there  in  the  baildlDg.  I  myself,  as  an  officer,  do  not  approve  of  any  communi- 
cation whatever  with  the  passenger  until  he  has  been  examined  and  passed  by  the 
GK>vernment  inspectors.    I  do  not  think  they  should  be  commnnicated  with  at  all. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  detention,  nntil  your  boards  pass  on  the  case  of  a  passenger  or 
immigrant,  are  outsiders  allowed  to  communicate  (j^uite  freely  with  them,  in  call- 
ing on  and  caring  for  them,  and  furnishing  them  with  money,  or  anything  of  that 
kind? — A.  I  believe  not.  I  suppose  the  steamship  agent  or  a  near  relative,  in  the 
presence  of  the  inspector,  has  a  right  to  communicate  with  the  passenger  and 
give  him  means  or  whatever  information  is  necessary,  not  detrimental  to  his 
examination. 

Q.  These  communications  between  the  immigrants  and  the  outsider  are  always 
in  thepresencs  of  an  officer  of  the  Barge  Office?— A.  Yes;  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Tney  would  not  have  the  permission  unless  through  the  commissioner  of 
immigration?— A.  He  gives  them  permission;  or,  if  it  is  a  contract-labor  case,  Mr, 
Quinlan  gives  the  permission  and  sends  an  inspector  with  the  person. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  To  what  class  of  cases  do  you  give  the  most  attention  on 
shipboard? — ^A.  Well,  we  aim  to  examine  the  passengers  in  the  first  place  as  to 
their  occupations,  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  coming  here  under  contract.  Then 
we  examine  them  as  to  t^eir  intentions  in  coming  here,  their  business  and  their 
means,  and  whether  they  have  an  address  or  any  place  to  go  to  where  they  will 
be  taken  care  of;  and  if  we  find  a  man  has  no  trade  or  occupation,  or  is  not  a 
laborer,  and  has  very  little  means,  we  bring  him  to  the  Barge  Office  and  let  the 
board  of  8X)ecial  inquiry  pass  on  his  case.  If  it  is  a  case  of  an  old  i>erson,  a  female 
going  to  her  son  or  some  relative,  we  try  to  verify  their  statements  by  communi- 
cating with  the  relatives.  If  it  is  a  jroung  girl  traveling  in  cabin  unprotected— fre- 
?[uentiy  there  are  persons  traveling  in  the  cabin  who  make  the  acquaintance  of 
emale  passengers— we  consider  it  would  not  be  safe  to  allow  them  to  go  through 
without  examination  and  without  anyone  to  take  an  interest  in  them,  and  the 
authorities  at  the  Barge  Office  see  them  through  to  their  destination. 

Q.  If,  for  instance,  you  have  a  reasonable  suspicion  that  the  immigrant  comes 
in  violation  of  the  alien-contract-labor  law,  you  send  that  immigrant  to  the 
Barge  Office?— A.  Yes.  When  I  am  examining  the  passengers,  to  facilitate  the 
examination,  I  usually  place  him  to  one  side  and  reexamine  him  when  I  get 
through  with  the  passengers,  and  question  him  closely,  and  state  to  him  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  him  to  have  employment.  I  think  a  great  many  of  the  passen- 
gers are  coached  and  instr  acted.  They  have  been  told  to  say  certain  things  in 
order  to  be  landed.  I  have  had  cases  in  which  men  state  positively  that  they  are 
going  to  some  employment  on  an  agreement  made  at  a  certain  stated  price,  and 
afterwards  they  admitted  they  were  told  to  say  that  in  order  to  be  landed.  So  I 
always  caution  them  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  employment  in  order  to  be 
landed,  but  if  he  insists  on  his  statement  being  true,  I  bring  him  to  the  Barge 
Office  and  before  the  board. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  matrons  as  inspectors  of  women  on  ship- 
board?—A.  No;  at  the  Barge  Office  we  have  two. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jidy  S6, 1899. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  WEIHE, 

Inspector,  Immigration  Bureau,  port  of  New  York. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  Oeneral  Business,  held 
in  New  York  July  26,  1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding,  Mr.  William  Weihe 
appeared  at  12.45  p.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  on  the  subject  of 
immigration  as  follows: 

u.  YBy  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  William  Weihe. 

Q.  is  your  residence  here?- A.  New  York  City. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  are  you  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Immigration?— A« 
Immigrant  inspector. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position?— A.  Over  8  years. 

Q.  Does  that  cover  your  full  service?— A.  Yes. 

<^.  Will  you  explain  to  the  commission  the  working  of  the  department  with 
which  you  are  connected?— A.  I  have  been  most  of  the  tune  on  the  board  of  special 
inquiry,  where  the  immigrants  are  examined  after  they  leave  the  registering 
department,  and  where  there  is  a  doubt  we  get  them  there.  Sometimes  I  suppose  we 
get  from  75  to  100  or  125  a  day,  according  to  the  number  of  immigrants  that  arrive. 
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We  get  the  card  that  is  signed  by  the  inspector  on  the  line,  and  it  states  simplv 
what  the  cause  of  the  detention  is,  and  on  the  line  of  that  we  examine  the  immi- 
grant If  there  are  families  we  take  the  names  of  the  father,  mother,  and  chil- 
dren, ask  them  their  destination,  who  pays  their  passage,  and  where  they  obtained 
their  money.  If  they  prove  to  have  relatives  here,  or  have  means  on  which  the 
board  believes  they  are  able  to  get  along,  they  are  admitted.  If  it  is  thought  by 
the  members  of  the  board  that  they  should  be  held  until  it  is  learned  whether  the 
parties  tg  whom  they  are  goins  are  able  to  take  care  of  them,  they  are  so  held. 
Cases  come  there  in  which  we  find  out  many  things  not  discovered  on  the  line 
when  being  registered,  and  in  case  we  think  they  ought  to  be  further  investigated 
we  hold  them  on  what  is  called  the  deferred  system.  They  have  to  produce  evi- 
dence, or  get  their  friends  to  write  or  come,  in  order  to  show  that  what  they  have 
previouslv  stated  is  correct  and  that  their  friends  are  willing  to  take  care  of 
them.  We  examine  them  as  to  whether  they  have  ever  been  guilty  of  crime,  and 
also  as  to  whether  they  are  coming  in  under  contract,  notwithstanding  that  such 
has  previously  been  gone  into  by  the  contract-labor  bureau.  Sometimes  the 
immigrants  deny  it.  Often  it  appears  from  their  statements  that  there  are  con- 
ditions which  constitute  violations  of  the  alien-contract-labor  law.  We  have  held 
cases  for  2  or  3  days  before  they  would  develop,  and  finally  they  would  give  us 
the  full  information,  where  they  were  going  and  how  thev  happen  to  be  going 
there.  If  we  can  not  make  a  case  directly  we  refer  it  to  the  buraau  of  contract 
labor,  or  commissioner,  to  make  a  further  investi^tion,  after  they  have  left  for 
tlie  place  they  intend  to  go  to,  and  thus  get  direct  information. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  longest  period  of  detention  that  you  know 
of?— A.  Sometimes  8  weeks,  sometimes  4  weelra.  I  know  of  a  case  where  they 
were  held  for  4  weeks.  Some  5  Italians  came  in  last  summer;  the  board  had 
doubts,  and  idl  were  held  4  weeks. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Under  what  circumstances?— A.  Believing  they  had  come 
nnder  contract  with  some  parties  in  Pennsylvania,  but  had  not  a  good  direction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  address  was  not  clear?— A.  They  would  not  give 
it  as  dear  as  we  thought  they  should.  We  finally  learned  that  they  wanted  to  go  to 
Wampum,  Pa.  Each  claimed  to  have  a  cousin,  but  neither  of  the  cousins  knew 
tiiey  were  coming.  Their  cousins  only  had  been  there  some  6  months  or  a  year, 
as  they  claimed. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Smttp.  )  They  all  told  the  same  story?— A.  Each  had  a  separate 
cousin;  but  all  told  the  same  story.  We  finallv  found  a  letter  for  each  of  the 
immigrants  written  by  one  man.  He  had  signed  different  names,  but  the  hand- 
writing was  the  same.  After  being  held  that  long  they  received  from  friends,  I 
think,  m  the  neighborhood  of  $50  or  $00,  and  of  course  we  could  not  hold  them 
any  longer.  We  could  not  directly  prove  a  contract  and  they  were  not  a  public 
charge.  They  had  addresses  to  a  certain  destination— Newport.  At  first  we 
thought  it  was  Newport,  Ky.,  but  being  from  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
I  found  it  was  near  wampum,  Pa. .  a  little  town  opposite,  where  the  Pennsylvania 
road  makes  connection  with  the  Pittsburg  and  Ene. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Were  they  going  to  the  coal  mines?— A.  They  did  not 
state;  just  ^ing  to  these  cousins.  I  went  out  there  a  month  afterwards,  and 
made  some  inquiries  near  there,  and  found  they  had  gone  to  work  in  the  limestone 
quarries. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  find  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  preventing  infractions  of  this 
alien-contract-labor  law  by  these  immigants  and  the  parties  who  were  instru- 
mental in  bringing  them  in?— A.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  direct  infor- 
mation. 

Q.  Do  von  discover  more  of  these  infractions  of  law  through  the  confessions  of 
the  immigrants  under  detention  than  in  any  other  way?— A.  That  is  the  only 
means  we  have  to  get  it. 

And  in  every  case  they  acknowledge  it,  it  is  deportation?— A.  Not  always. 
Do  you  take  an  equity  view  of  the  thing?— A.  Yes.  Supposing  a  man  comes 
[  claims  he  has  work;  he  is  held.  We  generally  take  his  afadavit,  and  then  the 
immigrant  or  the  steamship)  agent  writes  to  the  contractor  that  such  and  such  an 
immigrant  is  held  for  certain  purposes,  and  then  they  come  or  send  an  affidavit. 
In  most  cases  they  deny  it  We  have  had  parties  come  and  acknowledge  that 
they  had  made  arrangements— had  spoken  to  a  boss  and  secured  work;  but  that  is 
not  often  the  case.  Very  often  we  believe  that  they  avoid  the  questions,  even 
though  they  have  made  the  arrangement;  that  they  have  secured  work  for  the 
immigrant,  but  make  an  affidavit  that  they  invited  them  to  come  and  sent  passage 
money  merely  as  friends.  The  board  generally  considers  that  for  what  it  may  be 
wortlL 

Q.  Has  the  ezecntion  of  the  contract-labor  law  on  the  part  of  the  (Government 
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broken  np  this  gang  system,  importinff  laborers  in  groups  of  5, 10, 15, 50,  or  100  ?— A. 
They  come  in  that  way  vet  in  a  nnmber  of  cases. 

S.  From  whatcoantnes?— A.  Generally  from  Italy,  Austria-Hnngary,  Poland, 
Russia.  I  will  cite  a  few  late  cases.  There  are  15  now  at  the  Barge  Office 
that  came  through  here  on  the  17th  of  June,  1899;  they  are  Dalmatians  or  Croa- 
tians.  They  arrived  here  and  passed  through.  There  were  19  or  20  They  could 
not  give  directly  any  information  as  to  where  they  were  going  to  work,  but 
were  ^oing  to  Rathbun,  Iowa.  We  let  them  go  and  notified  the  Department  at 
Washmgton,  which  instructed  the  inspector  at  Chicago,  who  traced  them  as  far 
as  Rathbun,  Iowa.  He  went  there  and  fouud  they  were  working  in  the  coal 
mines  of  the  Star  Coal  Company  at  that  place. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  are  the  owners  of  the  mine?— A.  No.  This  inspector 
reported  to  the  authorities  at  Washington,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasurv  issued  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  these  19  men.  The  iuspectors 
went  there  from  New  York  and  Baltimore  and  found  them  at  the  mines  working, 
arrested  them,  and  brought  them  here  to  New  York. 

Q.  Wasthereany  appeal  taken  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury?— A.  There  was 
a  stay  taken  after  they  got  here:  I  could  not  say  through  whom.  They  are  still 
here.    They  got  back  a  week  ago. 

Q.  Who  pays  the  maintenance  of  these  19  Croatians  at  the  present  time?— A.  I 
think  the  steamship  company.  That  is  the  way  the  warrant  reads;  they  were  to  be 
deported  at  the  expense  of  the  vessel  on  which  they  arrived. 

Q.  And  the  judgment  of  your  board  was  that  it  was  contract  labor?— A.  They  did 
not  appear  before  the  board;  they  would  not  sa^*  they  had  a  contract.  1  was  there 
at  Rathbun  myself  as  one  of  the  inspectors.  We  were  informed  that  the  next  dav 
after  they  arrived  at  Rathbun  they  were  given  caps  and  lamps  and  put  to  worK 
with  other  miners  in  the  mines.  I  understood  tnat  some  of  their  relatives  or 
friends  there  had  secured  this  work  for  them,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  they 
had  come  here  and  started  to  work,  but  they  all  claimed  they  had  no  work  when 
they  arrived  at  the  Barge  Office. 

Q.  Tour  board  did  not  pass  on  the  case?— A.  No;  it  was  done  by  the  Commis- 
sioner-Qeneral.  After  they  landed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued  the 
warrant,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  they  were  arrested  and  will  be  deported. 

Q.  That  was  done  through  the  action  of  the  Commissioner-Gtoneraf  in  Wash- 
ington?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  that  contract  labor  going  into  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
coke  or  mining  regions?— A.  Yes.  I  think  the  Polacks,  Slovaks,  Hungarians,  and 
Russian  Poles — over  50  per  cent  of  that  labor  goes  into  Pennsylvania;  not  onlv  in 
the  coal  mines,  but  in  other  industrial  lines,  such  as  iron  and  steel  mills  and  blast 
furnaces. 

Q.  Have  you  a  knowledge  of  manv  cases  where  you  discovered  contract  labor 
going  into  me  mining  regions  there  last  year?— A.  While  we  have  not  discovered 
it,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  done.  It  is  very  hard  to  prove  it.  I 
take  it  that  they  are  coached  on  the  other  side,  and  on  the  way  over,  to  avoid  the 
law.  Very  often  they  arrived  one  day  and  started  to  work  the  next.  I  could  cite 
another  instance  which  happened  over  a  year  ago,  where  a  half  dozen  or  more 
arrived  and  were  going  to  Steelton,  Pa.  Onepartv  who  came  with  them  had  been 
in  this  country  before,  and  it  was  supposed  he  had  brought  them  over.  An  inves- 
tigation was  made  and  that  man  was  found  at  work,  but  we  could  not  prove  a  con- 
tract. The  manager  or  some  one  in  authority  employs  one  of  their  coimtrvmen  as 
foreman  of  the  gang,  and  in  that  way  they  are  put  to  work.  Thev  understand 
the  language  and  are  apt  to  work  at  jobs  around  the  plant.    In  the  last  10  or  15 

Sears  machinery  has  done  away  with  a  great  deal  of  skilled  labor,  and  I  have 
eard  of  cases  where  skilled  labor  was  willing  to  work,  but  foreigners  had  the 
preference  because  the  work  was  not  as  skillfut 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  the  firms?— A.  I  do  not  want  to  be  personal 

Q.  You  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  any  harm  to  mention  any  of  these  cases.— A.  The 
reason  I  say  that  is  because  of  my  former  connection  with  the  organizations  and 
the  manufacturers.  I  will  state  one  particular  case;  the  La  Lane  Gros  Jean  Com- 
pany at  Harrisburg,  through  its  manager,  wrote  on  for  a  roll  turner  and  an 
aunealer,  promising  the  roll  turner  $30  per  week  and  the  annealer  $25.  We  had 
the  letters  written  by  the  manager  on  the  letterhead  of  the  company.  The  whole 
thing  was  investigated.  These  men  came  here  and  worked.  We  could  not  prove 
directly  that  the  president  of  the  company  had  authorized  the  manager  to  hire 
these  people,  and,  it  being  under  the  criminal  law,  we  were  told  we  could  not 
prosecute  the  company  on  account  of  the  acts  of  the  manager,  who  was  a  hired 
man;  and  we  had  to  let  the  case  drop.    Everything  was  proven— that  the  money 
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was  sent,  and  even  that  the  passage  money  was  retained  oat  of  their  salaries; 
bat  we  coald  not  prove  that  tne  president  of  the  company  aathorized  it.  This 
happened,  I  think,  in  1897. 

Q.  Were  they  Welsh  immigrants?— A.  Tes,  these  two  came  from  Wales. 

Q.  They  are  now  in  this  conntry,  so  far  as  yon  know?— A.  No,  these  two  men 
left  again.  The  organization  held  them  here  for  a  while,  bat  it  took  too  long  to 
get  the  case  before  the  courts,  and  they  went  back.  They  were  willing  to  go  on 
the  stand,  bat  onder  the  present  law  the  district  attorney  said  they  coald  not  be 
prosecnted  for  some  time,  and  the  case  had  to  go  by  defanlt,  as  it  were. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Were  yoa  formerly  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  vonr  time  as  inspector  and  member  of  the  board  of  special  inqairy  prin- 
cipally devoted  to  these  contract-labor  cases?— A.  No,  it  is  general.  As  a  member 
of  the  board  of  inaniry,  we  take  np  all  cases. 

Q.  Bat  yoa  are  all  the  while  on  the  watch  for  snch  cases  as  that?— A.  I  more 
particolarly  interest  myself  in  that  part. 

Q.  Can  yon  think  how  the  law  can  be  made  more  effectnal  in  preventing  the 
importation  of  sach  people?— A.  By  placing  more  restrictions  on  the  steamship 
company,  1  think,  and  having  an  inspection  on  the  other  side  the  same  as  in  this 
oonntry. 

Q.  Yon  woald  have  the  (Jnited  States  employ  agents  on  the  other  side?— A.  I 
would  make  that  general.  I  am  speaking  generally,  not  alone  on  the  contract- 
labor  part  For  instance,  a  man  is  coming  with  his  family,  he  may  have  8, 4,  or  5 
children.  He  arrives  here  with  little  money;  his  whole  aim  has  been  throughoat 
his  life  to  bring  his  children  to  this  country;  he  has  practically  nothing  to  start 
out  with.  It  is  very  hard  to  decide  to  send  a  family  of  that  kind  back  after 
spending  all  their  money  on  the  voyage.  I  think  if  a  case  of  that  kind  was  inves- 
tigated on  the  other  side,  and  it  was  shown  they  did  not  have  means,  they  would 
be  held  back. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  the  steamship  companies  could  be  depended  on  to  exclude 
that  kind  of  people?— A.  I  think  if  tbey  can  only  get  the  passage  money  they  will 
take  them. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  these  men  retained  here,  the  Rathbun  people;  on  what  evi- 
dence are  these  men  detained  f  oi:  deportation?— A.  On  the  examination  of  the  in- 
spector at  Chicago,  made  at  Rathbun  through  parties  who  informed  him  when 
they  had  arrived  there,  and  were  immediately  put  to  work. 

Q.  He  has  given  that  evidence  under  oath?— A.  He  has  at  Washington,  I  sup- 
pose. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know  that  is  the  only  evidence  against  these  men?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  under  accusation  of  violating  a  penal  statute,  I  suppose?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  are  held  here  without  opportunity  for  defense  on  the  affidavit  of  one 
man;  is  that  the  situation?— A.  I  can  not  say  whether  on  the  affidavit  of  one  man 
or  not.    All  I  know  is  the  warrant  was  issued  to  arrest  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  displaced  American  labor  there  or  whether  the 
works  were  so  full  that  the  employers  found  room  for  them  in  addition  to  all  the 
labor  they  employed  before?— A.  I  could  not  say  they  displaced  American  labor; 
bot  I  was  informed  that  other  mines  in  that  locality  were  only  working  half  time, 
and  this  one  was  working  steady. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  reason  of  that?— A.  No.  I  will  say  this:  The  majority  of 
the  men  employed  in  that  mine  were  Croatians. 

Q.  If  there  is  an  abundance  of  work  in  this  country  for  all  the  people  now  here 
who  desire  work,  and  the  development  of  industries  requires  labor,  you  have  no 
objection  to  that  labor  coming,  if  it  comes  without  previous  contract?— A.  If  they 
come  voluntarily,  and  take  their  chances  the  same  as  any  other  person  who  arrives 
here,  like  thev  did  formerly. 

Q.  Yon  understand  that  to  be  the  attitude  nt  labor  organizations  generally  toward 
immigration.— A.  If  they  come  in  the  proper  way  they  have  no  objections. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  have  foreign  societies  and  bureaus  here  that  some- 
what come  in  contact  with  the  Barge  Office  and  its  administration.  Do  you  think 
that  it  is  good  judgment  to  allow  any  societies  to  have  direct  communication 
with  immigrants  until  they  are  landed  legally?— A.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper 
for  any  foreign  Government  to  have  an  office  there,  or  at  any  landing  port,  to  look 
after  immigrants. 

Q.  You  think  that  if  thev  desire  to  take  care  of  them,  or  direct  them  to  their 
destination,  or  give  any  help  through  local  societies,  it  would  be  proper  after  the 
United  States  had  passed  on  the  immigrant,  rather  than  having,  in  any  way,  con- 
tact with  these  immigrants  while  in  tbe  hands  of  the  United  States?— A.  If  a  man 
with  a  family  arrives,  or  a  man  and  wife  only,  and  they  are  healthy  and  can  land. 
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I  would  not  object  to  the  society  taking  charge  of  them  and  patting  them  in  the 
industrial  centers  or  agricultural  sections. 

Q.  That  it  should  not  be  a  matter  of  foreign  interference;  that  is  what  I  mean. — 
A.  I  would  be  opposed  to  having  societies  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  anything  of  that  sort  here  at  Ellis  Island  or 
the  Barge  Office?— A.  There  are  a  number  or  such  societies  that  make  inquiries. 

Q.  Has  any  society  an^  special  privilege?— A.  The  Italian  Government  has. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  is  at  the  head  of  it?~A.  Dr.  Rossi. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  think  if  the  law  were  amended  so  that  the  contractor 
in  this  country  should  pav  a  fine  instead  of  the  immigrant  himself,  it  would  be 
better?— A.  I  understand  the  intent  of  the  law  was  to  prosecute  the  contractor  who 
brought  them.  It  was  not  understood  at  the  time  that  the  immigrant  should  be 
deported  in  the  way  they  are  doing  it.  The  organization  with  which  I  was  con- 
nected helped  to  draw  up  that  law.  That  was  the  intention  at  the  time,  but  such 
has  not  been  done.  It  is  impossible  to  convict  such  people.  There  are  ways  to 
avoid  the  law.  There  are  always  one  or  more  foreigners  in  a  community  some- 
what more  intelligent  than  tiieir  native  oountnrmen,  and  through  them  the  immi- 
grants are  induced  to  come,  at  the  suggestion  of  others,  and  thereby  the  parties 
that  ought  to  be  punished  escape;  and  yet  the  immigrants  come  here  and  take  the 
places  of  our  workmen  in  the  face  of  the  present  law,  under  which  it  takes  so  long 
to  reach  the  courts  for  trial,  even  when  a  contract  is  made. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  £6, 1899. 

TESTIXOHY  OF  SB.  EGISTO  B0S8I, 

Chief  of  Italian  Bureau,  Port  of  New  York, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business, 
held  in  New  York  City  July  26,  1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding.  Dr.  Eglsto 
Rossi  appeared  at  1.80  p.  m.,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning 
immigration  as  follows : 

S.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  Eglsto  Rossi. 
.  Your  residence?— A.  Mount  Vernon ;  159  North  Fulton  avenue ;  near  New 
York. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?— A.  Chief  of  Italian  bureau. 

Q.  You  hold  an  official  position  in  that  bureau?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  whose  appointment?— A.  By  the  Italian  Gk>vemment. 

Q.  An  official  bureau  established  nere  by  the  Qovernment  of  which  you  are  a 
representative?- A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long?— A.  Since  September,  1895. 

Q.  Was  the  bureau  in  existence  prior  to  1895?— A.  It  had  been  in  existence  only 
one  year. 

Q.  Does  your  Government  encourage  emigration  to  this  country?— A.  Not  at 
all. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  your  Government  in  establishing  the  bureau?— A. 
The  principal  object  was  to  keep  the  people  well  informed  of  the  existence  of 
the  padrone  system  and  its  evils,  and  to  warn  them  against  the  same. 

Q.  To  keep  your  people  in  Italy  informed?— A.  Yes.  And  on  their  arrival  here 
to  have  a  bureau  so  well  posted  as  to  be  able  to  give  them  all  necessary  informa- 
tion; so  one  of  our  first  duties  is,  as  soon  as  they  are  discharged  and  come  into  the 
bureau,  to  ask  where  they  come  from,  where  they  are  going  to,  if  they  have  a  rela- 
tive or  friend  to  care  for  them,  what  they  intend  to  do  in  tUs  country,  and  to  try 
and  help  them  as  far  as  we  can. 

Q.  Wnat  speclalprivileges  does  your  bureau  enjoy  at  the  Barge  Office?— A.  No 
privilege  at  all.  We  have  only  the  right  to  mingle  with  the  immigrants  as  soon 
as  they  are  discharged  from  the  board  of  special  inquiry  or  from  the  examination 
of  the  registry  clerks.  As  soon  as  the  people  are  discharged,  they  come  into  my 
bureau,  and  they  are  questioned,  as  alreiady  stated,  and  put  on  their  guard  about 
the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  by  going  to  live  in  New  York. 

Q.  Only  Italian  immigrants  come  to  your  bureau?— A.  Only  Italians. 

9.  You  have  no  access  to  these  immigrants  before  they  pass  the  special  in- 
quiry?—A.  No  access  whatever;  and  I  must  also  call  your  attention  to  tnis  point 
especially.  It  would  not  be  easy  for  the  men  of  the  Italian  bureau  to  have  access 
to  the  Italian  immigrants  when  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  author!- 
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ties.  Probably  you  know  that  from  the  moment  the  immu;rant8  arrive  on  the 
steamer  and  leave  the  steamer  and  go  on  the  barge  which  has  been  sent  by  the 
Federal  Qovemment  to  take  them  to  the  Barge  Office  for  proper  examination 
there  is  such  a  close  watch  by  the  Fedei-al  employees  that  I  tnink  I  conld  assnre 
yon  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  anybody  oonld  come  in  contact  with  the 
immigrants,  not  only  a  clerk  of  the  Itahan  bureau,  but  anybody  else.  They  are 
closely  watched  from  the  moment  they  arrive  at  the  dock  to  the  landing  point. 
They  pass  also  through  a  kind  of  escort  of  Federal  employees,  who  watch  every 
movement  of  the  immigrants.  If,  by  chance,  somebody  should  try  to  approach 
the  immigrant  it  would  be  immediately  detected  and  he  would  be  invited  to  appear 
before  the  commissioner.  Then  I  do  not  know  how  anyone  may  say  that  the 
Italian  bureau  tried  to  interfere  with  the  Italian  immigrants,  or  to  instruct  them 
before  they  come  into  contact  with  the  proper  authorities.  I  should  like  to  have 
these  charges  substantiated  by  proofs,  facts,  data,  names  of  the  immigrants,  and 
also  of  the  clerks  who  had  approached  these  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  at  any  time  since  the  foundation  of  your 
bureau,  before  the  immigrant  was  officially  and  legally  landed  in  this  country, 
while  in  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Barge  Office  here— have  you  or  any  of 
your  agents  employed,  in  any  way,  prohibited  means  to  reach  any  immigrants  from 
Italy?— A.  None. 

Q.  Youpositivelyswearyounever  did?— A.  Positively.  There  is,  as  you  know, 
a  detention  pen  where  immigrants  are  temi)orarily  detained.  The  reasons  are 
very  simple— because  they  have  stated  they  are  going  to  their  relatives,  as  for 
instance  a  wife  is  going  to  join  her  husband,  or  a  son  a  father,  or  vice  versa. 
They  are  not  liable  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry. 
They  are  detained  simply  because  the  relative  to  whom  they  are  directed  has  not 
come.  My  clerks  have  sometimes  approached  them  in  order  to  ask  the  address 
of  their  relatives,  as  is  constantly  done  also  by  the  representatives  of  all  steamship 
companies,  benevolent  societies,  missionary  ladies,  etc.  And  when  the  relatives  are 
found  out  we  tele^ph  them  to  come  down,  or  the  son  or  husband  is  sent  for  if  in 
the  city.  Often  times  I  have  allowed  myself  to  do  this  kind  of  work,  which  has 
not  been  in  violation  of  the  law,  or  considered  bad  practice,  since  my  attention 
has  never  been  called  to  it  by  the  commissioner,  otherwise  I  would  have  discon- 
tinued it  at  once.  But  I  have  never  allowed  myself  or  my  clerk  to  approach  any 
immigrant  who  has  not  been  regularly  examined,  never. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the  condition  of  the  padrone  system  when 
your  bureau  was  first  established  ?  — A.  When  the  bureau  was  first  established  the 
conditions  of  the  padrone  were  very  bad,  and  especially  to  the  department  of  our 
immigration.  The  padrone  system  has  two  parties,  one  here,  tne  other  in  our 
county;  the  padrone  here  is  in  correspondence  with  the  agent  of  the  immigration 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  So  one  of  the  practices  used  by  this  padrone  was 
to  write  to  the  agents  in  Italy  that  every  immigrant  coming  to  this  country  should 
arrive  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  some  banker  or  some  boss  or  contractor.  So 
a  great  many  of  these  immi^ants  on  arriving  had  some  letter  of  introduction  of 
tnis  kind.  Now,  I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  this  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  con- 
stituted one  of  the  spreatest  inconveniences  for  our  immigrants.  Now  much  of 
that  has  been  stopped  through  the  assistance  of  the  Italian  bureau.  You  must 
know  that  every  immigrant  coming  to  my  bureau,  who  is  directed  to  some  hotel 
keeper  or  contractor  or  Danker,  has  to  say  to  the  bureau  what  reason  he  has  for 
going  there,  especially  when  he  is  destined  to  points  distant  from  New  York.  One 
of  the  8i>ecial  auties  of  the  bureau  is  to  inquire, ' "  Where  are  you  going  ?  '*  '*  I  am 
going  to  Pittsburg,  but  I  have  to  go  first  to  New  York."  '*  What  business  have 
yon  to  go  to  New  York? "  ''I  have  a  letter  and  I  have  to  go  to  a  banker  to  get 
it  cashed."  **  You  have  no  need  to  go ;  your  banker  has  to  come  here."  And  so, 
in  many  of  the  cases,  the  Italians  directed  to  distant  points  from  New  York  are 
prevented  from  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  middleman  and  speculator,  and  we 
aid  them  to  start  at  once  for  their  destinations ;  and  so,  in  many  cases,  we  advise 
the  funily,  the  uncle,  or  the  father  or  the  son,  to  meet  such  and  such  a  train : 
''  Your  relative  will  arrive  on  such  a  train,  so  please  take  proper  care  of  him."  In 
this  way,  I  think,  we  have  done  much  to  reduce  the  evils  of  the  padrone  system. 
It  is  too  great  a  problem  to  be  solvea  entirely  by  a  bureau  like  ours,  of  a  little 
force ;  but  certainly  we  have  done  a  great  deal  toward  preventing  our  immigrants 
from  coming  into  contact  with  the  padrone. 

Q.  They  were  sending  to  Italy  for  immigrants  to  come  to  this  country  so  that  they 
might  control  their  labor?— A.  Yes.  But  now  every  Italian  who  has  come  here  in 
Yiolation  of  any  law,  and  is  deported  by  order  of  the  Federal  authorities,  has  to 
receive  from  the  Italian  bureau  a  printed  card,  in  which  is  clearly  stated  the  reason 
why  he  is  deported.    Now,  you  must  know  there  is  an  article  m  our  emigration 
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law  which  says  every  man  who  has  beea  deported  from  the  United  States  by  order 
of  Federal  authority,  on  receiving  the  card  of  the  Italian  bnrean,  is  entitled  to 
prosecute  the  agent  who  has  sold  him  his  ticket.  This  thing,  which  seems  very 
small,  has  done  a  great  deal  to  remove  the  abuses  of  the  padrone  system  in  Italy, 
because  now  the  agents  of  emigration,  before  listing  an  emigrant,  knowing  that 
the  emigrant,  if  he  is  sent  back,  has  a  right  to  prosecute  uem,  are  very  care- 
ful. They  are  also  very  careful  since  the  Government,  on  our  complaint,  has 
condemned  or  imprisoned  some  of  these  agents. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  padrone  now  here  in  New  York?— A.  As  I 
have  already  implied,  the  system  is  much  weakened  for  the  reasons  just  given, 
also  the  recent  failures  of  some  of  the  smaller  Italian  banks,  which  were  great 
trainers  under  the  boss  system,  would  be  an  additional  proof  of  what  I  have  said. 
The  problem  is  still  too  huge  a  one  to  solve  in  so  short  a  time,  since  the  existence 
of  the  bureau,  but  it  has  been  modified  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Is  the  Italian  labor  in  this  country  now  controlled  by  padronee  ?— A.  To  some 
extent. 

Q.  Directly  or  indirectly?— A.  Both  directly  and  indirectly.  Now,  however, 
every  case  of  padrone  abuse  which  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Italian  bureau 
is  put  under  tne  attention  of  our  Italian  consul. 

6.  The  immigrant  in  this  country,  if  still  the  slave  of  the  padrone,  has  some 
claim  on  your  bureau?— A.  Certainly.  I  can  always  send  a  complaint,  no  matter 
how  long  he  has  been  here. 

Q.  He  can  look  to  you  for  help?— A.  Yes,  and  in  many  cases  we  have  succeeded 
in  having  the  wrong  redressed. 

Q.  How  many  cases  have  you  had  in  the  'past  year?— A.  Twenty-five  or  thirty; 
maybe  more. 

Q.  Do  they  still  send  to  Italy  for  immigrants?— A.  They  still  do,  but  in  smaller 
proportion. 

O.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  labor  of  these  newly  arrived  Italian  immigrants  is 
still  controlled  by  padrones? — ^A.  To  some  extent. 

Q.  Does  the  average  Italian  immigrant,  coming  to  this  country,  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  securing  his  own  employment  ?  Does  he  not  have  to  go  to  the 
padrone  ?— A.  Some  come  with  this  iaea,  certainly,  of  needing  the  help  of  the 
padrone  to  find  work. 

Q.  After  a  man  goes  to  the  padrone  and  gets  work,  does  not  this  padrone  still 
control  his  wages?— A.  Yes,  somewhat;  but  if  he  has  come  in  contact  with  oar 
bureau  it  will  give  him  such  information  as  to  prevent  many  going  to  the  padrone. 

Q.  Where  does  the  average  Italian  immigrant  deposit  hismoney  ?— A.  Formerly 
he  used  to  deposit  it  with  Italian  bankers,  out  now,  on  account  of  many  failures, 
there  has  been  so  much  discredit  cast  upon  the  Italian  bankers  that  many  of  our 
immigrants  prefer  to  keep  their  savings  in  their  houses  and  in  their  pockets.  Still 
we  have  among  our  bankers  some  who  are  very  honest  and  straightforward, 
who  do  their  business  with  the  same  honesty  and  punctuality  as  the  American 
banker  of  the  first  class,  and  these  are  well  known  also  to  the  commissioner.  We 
have  some  above  reproach. 

Q.  How  much  money  do  you  suppose  is  sent  back  to  Italy  by  Italian  immi- 
grants?—A.  I  do  not  think  we  could  give  the  data,  because  the  money  is  sent 
sometimes  through  the  post-office,  sometimes  through  the  bankers  by  draft,  some- 
times it  is  sent  in  a  registered  letter,  the  cash  itself;  so  I  can  not  dare  to  give  any 
amount. 

Q.  It  amounts  to  millions,  does  it  not?— A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  all  Italian  immigrants  in  the  United  States  as  colonists  of 
Italy,  as  still  being  under  the  protection  of  the  Italian  Gk>vemment?— A.  If  they 
have  naturalization  papers  I  do  not  consider  them  as  subjects  of  the  Italian 
Kingdom. 

Q.  But  the  general  run  of  the  Italian  immigrants  you  consider  as  colonists? — 
A.  We  consider  them  as  colonists  unless  they  have  taken  naturalization  papers 
and,  if  subject  to  military  service,  have  written  to  the  foreign  department  in  Italy 
informing  the  Government  that  they  have  taken  naturalization  papers,  and, 
therefore,  are  willing  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  King  Humbert;  then,  in  that 
case,  he  is  not  considered  a  colonist. 

Q.  Unless  the  immigrant  does  so  write  to  your  Government,  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment does  still  consider  him  as  a  colonist?— A.  Yes,  if  subject  to  military 
service. 

Q.  How  many  reports  has  your  bureau  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  in 
this  country  as  to  the  padrone  system  in  this  country?— A.  Of  the  cases  that  come 
under  our  knowledge  we  have  taken  notes  in  our  books,  and  call  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Italian  consul,  being  cases  which  were  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
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the  commissioner.  However,  I  have  called  to  the  attention  of  the  commissioner 
many  cases  of  Italian  hotel  keepers  who  have  tried  to  get  hold  of  the  Italian  immi- 
grants in  order  to  speculate  npon  them;  becanse,  yon  see,  many  keepers  of  onr 
lodging  houses  here  are  a  set  of  speculators  on  our  own  people  by  engaging  them 
for  some  kind  of  work  in  which  the  padrone  system  is  exercised. 

Q.  Why  does  not  the  Italian  Gtovemment  itself,  by  Its  authority  over  these 
inmiigrants,  place  them  in  the  hands  of  their  consular  agent  here?  Can  you  explain 
that?— A.  And  the  bureau  do  the  work  outside  of  the  Barge  Office? 

Q.  We  do  not  see  why  you  have  any  right  to  do  any  business  in  the  Barge 
Office. —A.  I  have  considered  the  matter  myself  and  I  would  be  very  glad  in  some 
wav  to  be  outside,  but  how  can  you  give  me  the  means  of  approaching  these  people 
before  they  come  in  contact  with  the  great  many  people  wiuting  for  them  outside 
the  Barge  Office? 

Q.  Simply  as  I  have  proposed  to  you,  that  your  Government,  which  seeks  so  much 
the  welfare  of  the  Italian  immigrant,  should  make  arrangements  at  home  that  the 
Italian  immigrant  would  know  where  to  go  and  would  escape  these  agencies.  It 
is  apparently  the  fault  of  the  Government  at  home,  is  it  not? — A.  I  do  not  think 
so;  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  fact.  Whenever  an  Italian  stcMuner 
arrives  there  are  hundreds  of  people  outside  of  the  Barge  Office  waiting  for  them. 
When  the  immigrants  are  discnarged  from  the  registry  clerk  or  the  board  of  special 
inquiry,  and  when  they  have  left  the  Barge  Office,  these  oeople  waiting  for  them 
are  anxious  to  get  possession  of  them.  I  could  not  get  hold  of  the  immigrant  at  all. 
I  have  thought  a  great  deal  of  this.  We  have  no  desire  to  be  in  the  Barge  Offlice, 
no  other  purpose  except  to  protect  the  immigrante  in  the  way  I  have  told  yon.  It 
IB  immaterial  to  me  whether  1  am  inside  or  outside.  Our  work  could  be  done  by  the 
consul,  but  how  could  the  consul  get  hold  of  our  people  after  they  are  carried  off 
by  their  friends  and  relatives?  How  could  the  consul  prevent  their  falling  a  prey 
to  the  x)adrone?  You  say  provided  I  can  do  the  same  work;  but  this  does  not  seem 
to  me  possible  outeide  of  tne  Barge  Office. 

O.  If  the  Italian  consul  and  his  officers  could  not  do  that,  how  can  you  with  one 
or  two  clerks  do  it?~A.  lean 

Q.  (Intermptine.)  The  futility  of  your  bureau  then  is  manifest  by  your  testi- 
mony, is  it  not?— A.  No,  I  say  I  can  do  that  because  the  emigrants  are  obliged  to 
come  in  my  bureau  directly;  there  is  no  e|;ress  between  the  immigrant  and  the 
railwav.  The  immigrant,  as  soon  as  he  is  discharged,  is  sent  through  my  bureau. 
There  is  no  need  of  rorce,  because  he  has  not  left  the  Barge  Office. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  it  not  true  that  your  one  official  will  pass  through  the 
same  number  that  it  has  taken  perhaps  a  half  dozen  men  in  the  immimbtion 
bureau  to  attend  to?— A.  Yes,  but  the  questions  are  not  so  many  as  in  the  first 
examination;  after  giving  the  usual  information,  if  there  are  not  suspicious  cases, 
we  allow  them  to  go;  if  they  come  to  friends  or  relatives,  we  call  the  friend  or 
relative  inside  to  get  the  immigrant  into  their  hands  and  say,  ''This  immigrant 
is  intrusted  to  you  and  you  will  have  to  take  care  of  him."  In  case  this  man 
should  complain,  he  will  call  it  again  to  the  attention  of  the  bureau. 

Q.  How  can  your  one  man  attend  to  this  work  that  it  takes  a  half  dozen  men 
to  attend  to  in  the  other  room?— A.  I  am  not  alone.  I  have  three  clerks,  who 
have  their  special  business,  and  as  soon  as  the  people  enter  my  bureau  we  toke 
their  names,  ask  where  thev  are  going  to,  and  what  kind  of  relatives  they  have. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  your  small  force  to  attend  to  that  work?— A.  Yes. 
Most  of  the  cases  are  so  simple  that  they  do  not  require  much  further  examina- 
tion, bnt  there  are  some  who  look  suspidous;  so  we  nold  them  for  more  extended 
investigation. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  work  is  done  verv  thoronghlv  by  your  bureau?— A.  As 
much  as  we  can.    If  we  could  have  more  help  the  work  wotud  be  more  suocessf  ul. 

Q.  What  caused  the  establishment  of  this  Italian  bureau  in  New  York?— A.  I 
have  already  said  it  was  organized  esjiecially  in  order  to  break  up  the  padrone 
system. 

Q.  What  privileges  do  ^ou  have  from  the  United  States  Government?— A.  None 
except  to  occupy  a  room  in  the  Barge  Office  to  receive  the  immigrante  as  soon  as 
they  are  discharged. 

Q.  Your  immigrante  are  sent  to  you  instead  of  being  sent  outside?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  other  nation  has  it?— A.  No  other  nation  has  it,  but  no  other  nation  has  an 
immigration  of  our  kind.  I  mean,  for  instance,  the  Glerman  and  Irish,  who,  when 
they  arrive  here,  are  at  home.  The  English  and  the  Irish  speak  English.  On  the 
contrary,  our  immigrants  arrive  here  devoid  of  even  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
customs  and  language. 

Q.  Is  there  not  another  reason— that  you  have  the  padrone  system— that  does 
not  exist  as  to  other  nations?    Is  that  one  reason?— A.  The  padrone  system  has  ite 
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principal  origin  here.  Our  immigrants,  being  strange  to  the  language  of  the 
connt^,  ignorant  of  the  conditions  of  tiiis  country,  are  in  some  way  naturally 
attracted  by  those  who  have  some  experience,  and  these  offer  themselves  to  help 
them.  The  padrone  system  has  originated  in  this  way.  It  is  the  capturing  of 
the  ignorant  by  those  who  have  been  here  some  ye&TB,  who  know  the  language 
and  know  the  customs  of  these  people  who  have  just  arrived  and  do  not  know 
anything.  So  by  keeping  them  informed  we  prevent  somewhat  the  contact  of 
tiiose  newly  arrived  with  the  old  residents. 

Q.  Did  your  Government  agree  to  give  penal  certificates  to  all  emigrants  going 
to  the  United  States?— A.  That  was  agreed  to. 

Q.  Whv  have  not  they  done  so?— A.  In  cases  where  the  emigrant  has  never  had 
to  do  with  the  police  they  do  not  give  any  certificate. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  less  than  10  per  cent  come  in  with  these  certificates?— A. 
That  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  already  stated,  viz:  that  having  looked  over 
tne  books  of  the  police  and  finding  that  this  man  never  has  been  convicted  of 
crime,  no  certificate  is  given;  but  in  any^  case  where  the  immigrant  has  been 
imprisoned  they  give  a  penal  certificate  in  which  is  given  the  reason  and  how 
long  he  has  been  imprisoned. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  criminals  bearing  passports,  but  no  certificates,  that 
have  come  to  this  country? — A.  There  was  a  case. 

Q.  Has  not  there  been  more  than  one? — A.  To  my  knowledge  only  one.  That 
was  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  convicted  in  Genoa,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
twenty  years  of  imprisonment;  but  this  man  received  his  passport  by  mistake. 
He  was  ticketed  by  the  official  in  Genoa.  It  was  brougjht  to  my  attention,  and  as 
soon  as  I  knew  it  1  wrote  to  Italy  asking  why  this  convict  was  given  a  passport  to 
this  country.  This  man  had  a  wife  and  children  in  the  United  States  who  were 
American  citizens,  and  the  officer  thought  that  in  spite  of  his  having  been  a  con- 
vict the  American  law  could  not  bar  him  from  his  family,  so  he  would  have  to  be 
admitted  anyhow,  and  in  his  ignorance  he  gave  him  a  passport.  I  know  of  many 
other  criminals  who  have  come  to  this  country,  but  from  other  foreign  ports — 
Antwerp,  Hamburg,  Marseilles,  Havre— and,  as  you  know,  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment can  have  no  control  of  that. 

Q.  Your  system  of  registration  is  considered  very  perfect?— A.  Yes ;  the  same 
as  m  France. 

Q.  Is  it  true,  as  stated  in  the  New  York  papers,  that  your  Government  will  not 
seek  to  extradite  criminals  after  they  have  secured  entrance  into  the  United 
States?— A«  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  you  issued  a  circular  letter  last  spring  advising  your  Govern- 
ment that  owing  to  the  war  with  Spain  labor  and  Industry  had  ceased  in  this 
country,  and  directed  the  cessation  of  Italian  immigration?— A.  I  am  certain  that 
the  person  who  gave  you  this  information  did  not  understand  my  Italian  circular, 
because  my  circular  was  general  and  occasioned  by  these  facts ;  it  was  about  a 
year  ago  in  April 

Q.  Was  it  the  21st  of  April?— A.  I  do  not  remember  exactly.  It  was  during 
the  Spring  of  last  year  when  we  had  had  manv  Italian  immigrants  who  arrived 
here  without  proper  address  of  relatives  and  without  sufficient  money  to  be  landed 
as  the  American  law  requires;  so  I  invited  the  Government  to  urge  that  the  mayors 
and  prefects  should  pay  attention  to  this  fact;  that  unless  the  emigrant  had  the  con- 
ditions required  to  be  admitted  to  this  country,  not  to  give  any  passport,  and 
extend  his  instructions  to  the  agent  of  emigration;  and  I  added,  so  much  more  is 
it  to  be  recommended  to  the  prefects  not  to  send  to  this  country  people  in  no  con- 
dition to  land,  since  the  country  is  engaged  in  the  war  with  Spain,  and  of  course, 
as  a  natural  result  of  the  war,  many  enterprises  will  be  reducing  their  work  and 
will  have  less  demand  for  labor. 

Q.  Did  not  your  letter  rather  anticipate  the  war?  Was  not  that  in  April,  before 
war  was  declared?— A.  I  can  not  remember  exactly. 

Q.  When  the  war  was  over  did  Italy  again  seek  to  increase  emigration  to  this 
country?— A.  Emigration  to  this  country  naturally  increased  afterwards. 

Q.  Is  an  effort  being  made  on  the  part  of  your  Government  to  induce  emigra- 
tion?—A.  No,  as  I  have  already  stated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  circular?— A.  I  think  I  have. 

Q.  Would  you  present  it  to  this  commission? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  United  States?— A.  Consecutively,  I  might 
say  four  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country?— A.  In  1882, 1883, 1886,  and  from 
1895  to  1899. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  practically  of  the  New  York  padrone  system  and 
the  so-called  Italian  banking  system  here?    Have  you  ever  been  engaged  in  it? 
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Have  yon  had  friends  in  it?  Have  yon  examined  as  to  its  workings?-— A.  No,  I 
have  o&en  engaged  in  no  business  whatever  except  this  of  the  bnrean. 

Q.  Are  we  to  understand  yon  take  common  report  very  much  for  the  matters 
you  have  given  here  in  evidence;  that  you  have  not  come  practically  in  contact 
witii  them  yourself ?— A.  Only,  as  I  say,  in  redressing  a  wrong. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  dealings  with  these  Italian  banks?— A.  Except  to  make 
them  bring  money  to  the  immigrants  when  I  have  drafts  to  cash  in  a  padrone  bank. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  Italian  labor  in  Greater  New  York  is  entirely  con- 
trolled by  the  padrones?— A.  There  are  still  some  contractors  who  try  to  get  hold 
of  the  immigrants  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  but  the  proportion  is  a  good  deal  less 
than  it  was  before.  I  could  not  state  exactly  how  many  are  still  victimized  by 
the  padrone  system. 

Q.  Because  there  is  not  so  much  demand  for  them;  not  so  much  necessity  for 
the  padrones  or  banks?— A.  And  above  all  because  they  are  frightened  at  the  idea 
of  our  bureau  punishing  the  agents  who  in  any  way  try  to  abuse  the  immi^ants; 
giving  the  immi^ants  to  the  padrone.  We  are  also  in  communication  with  the 
agents  in  Italv.  w  hen  we  know  that  one  has  been  abused  by  a  padrone,  we  make 
inquiries,  and  if  it  is  a  padrone  in  connection  with  the  agent  in  Italy,  then  if  the 
agent  is  found  to  be  in  communication  with  the  padrone  his  license  is  withdrawn. 

Q.  In  constructing  our  sewers  here,  in  making  our  roadways,  in  private  and 
municipal  improvements  that  are  going  on,  do  you  or  not  know  that  the  Italian 
help  on  these  works  is  practically  padrone— controlled  labor?  This,  practically, 
not  theoretically,  of  your  own  knowledge,  and  with  all  the  experience  you  have 
had  in  this  bureau;  do  you  know  that  practically  nearly  all  your  Italian  labor  is 
in  slavery?— A.  It  is  in  slavery  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  not  as  it  was  before. 

Q.  Because  there  is  not  so  much  employment  for  it;  is  that  one  reason? — A. 
You  must  allow  me  to  believe  also  it  is  due  to  the  amount  of  information  they 
receive  as  they  come  through  my  bureau,  and  the  penalty  inflicted  upon  the  agents 
in  Italy  who  nave  had  to  do  with  the  padrone  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  It  was  officially  stated  that  in  the  late  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  there 
were  employed  10,500  Italians,  and  a  little  over  2,000  Americans  and  people  of  all 
other  nations,  lliese  Italians  worked  for  less  than  the  American  wage ;  they 
were  operated  in  shifts,  provided  for  by  padrones,  boarded  in  shanties,  controlled 
by  their  bosses,  and  their  whole  money  and  financial  matters  conducted  by  these 
bosses.— A.  That  may  be. 

Q.  When  you  take  such  an  American  improvement  as  that,  where  $9,000,000  of 
the  money  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  expended,  unless  there  is  a  perfect  system 
of  padronism  how  is  it  possible  that  these  contractors  could  be  furnished  with 
10,500  of  these  people  for  over  two  years  in  doing  that  work?— A.  I  wish,  before 
giving  my  answer,  I  could  know  the  details  of  those  facts.  I  do  not  deny  the  pos- 
sibility that  there  may  be  in  the  United  States  still,  as  I  told  you,  many  cases  of 
the  padrone  system  existing,  but  while  vou  give  Italian  examples  I  could  give 
many  examplesof  American  contractors  who,  in  despair  of  finding  Italian  padrones, 
because,  as  I  say,  they  are  frightened  by  the  presence  of  this  bureau,  have  employed 
for  the  same  purpose  American  foremen  exercising  the  same  prerogatives  as 
Italian  padrones.  As  I  told  you,  the  padrone  system  is  not  possible  to  destroy  with 
the  means  the  bureau  has  at  its  disposal  now,  but  you  must  not  forget  that  in  found- 
ing this  bureau  the  Italian  and  American  Governments  had  two  objects  in  view ; 
first,  to  try  to  remove  the  contact  of  the  Italian  immigrant  with  the  padrone 
through  the  information  given  him  by  the  bureau,  and  tne  second  object  was  to 
find  employment  directly  for  our  people  and  to  scatter  them  through  the  States, 
especially  in  the  agricultural  districts.  That  part  of  the  programme  has  not  yet 
been  carried  out,  for  the  reason  that  when  the  bureau  was  started  circulars  were 
sent  to  all  the  agricultural  State  boards  asking  them  to  give  information  as  to  the 
lands  to  be  colonized  and  as  to  the  conditions  they  were  ready  to  make  with  the 
Italians,  and  so  on.  When  we  received  good  offers  asking  us  to  send  there  200  or 
300  people,  I  thought  it  was  necessary  to  send  a  man  on  the  spot  to  examine  the  con- 
ditions. After  consulting  with  my  Government  I  replied  and  said:  '*  With  the 
means  at  my  disposition  I  can  not  do  the  task;  there  is  too  much  responsibility. 
On  the  simple  information  you  have  given  me  I  can  not  send  people  to  you  unless 
I  know  what  conditions  you  make."  Therefore,  the  Government  recognized  the 
necessity  of  establishing  an  Italian  labor  bureau,  in  order  that  the  Italian  immigra- 
tion could  find  employment  in  agricultural  districts,  because  most  of  our  immi- 
grantfl  come  from  rural  districts  and  their  only  natural  occupation  would  be  in  the 
Western  States,  and  the  Government  has  acknowledged  that  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  second  part  of  our  progn^amme  it  would  have  to  organize  an  Italian  labor 
bureau;  and  as  this  would  require  a  good  deal  of  expenditure  there  are  in  view 
measures  to  modify  the  present  law  of  immigration.     After  many  complaints 
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made  by  onr  bureau  in  Italy,  we  have  been  able  to  show  to  the  GK>yemment  that 
there  are  many  deficiencies  in  the  i>reflent  law,  so  the  Government  has  just  now 
presented  to  Parliament  a  bill,  which  I  hope  will  be  approved,  and  which  has 
some  new  provisions  which  will  be  of  greater  benefit  to  our  immigration  in  break- 
ing up  the  padrone  system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  your  Government  receives  any 
benefit  from  these  immigrants  in  any  way  ?~A.  No,  at  least  no  direct  benefit. 

Q.  Do  they  send  home  large  sums  of  money  to  their  friends,  which  is  used  for 
the  purchase  and  improvement  of  real  estate  ?'A.  Yes,  it  may  be. 

^   And  the  payment  of  taxes? — A.  It  may  be— taxes  on  their  houses. 
You  think  that  probable  ?—A.  I  am  certain  of  that. 

For  that  reason  the  Government  indirectly  receives  a  great  benefit  from  the 
emigration  of  these  people  and  their  profitable  employment  here  ?~A.  No  profit 
besides  the  payment  of  the  regular  tax  in  Italy.  Everybody  who  is  the  owner  of 
a  house  has  to  pay  taxes,  whether  in  Ital^  or  abroad. 

Q.  The  Government  is  in  that  way  indirectly  benefited  by  the  presence  of  these 
people  here  more  than  it  would  be  by  their  presence  at  home  ?— A.  I  do  not  see 
any  special  benefit  from  that  any  more  than  in  anv  other  nation. 

Q.  In  spite  of  the  safeguards  that  you  speak  of,  and  your  preparation  to  send 
jrour  men  who  are  said  to  be  farmers,  and  never  were  farmers,  to  the  far  West,  is 
it  not  a  fact  that  your  people  have  consested  in  the  large  cities  here  and  are  sub- 

i'ect  to  the  padrone  system  or  employea  in  gangs? — A.  Although  the  congestion  of 
talians  here  is  still  existent,  that  is  due  also  to  the  fact  that  immigration  lias  sub- 
stantially increased  in  the  last  three  years.  It  is  not  due  to  the  mere  fact  that 
they  want  to  stay  in  New  York,  but  there  is  a  great  increase  over  previous  years. 
This  year  we  will  have  about  78,000,  against  59,000  last  year,  and  when  the  bureau 
was  founded  we  had  only  80,000. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  what  good  your  bureau  has  accomplished?— A.  As  I  have 
already  said,  we  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  immigrante  as  soon  as  they  are  dis- 
charged, in  the  way  of  informing  them,  and  asking  them  for  information  as  to  where 
they  are  going,  and  taking  the  addresses  of  relatives  and  friends,. and,  if  possible, 
correspond  witii  the  relatives,  and  if  the  relatives  are  in  New  York  we  send  for  them 
and  try  to  give  the  immigrant  into  their  hands.  Or,  for  instance,  if  the  immi- 
srant  has  no  ticket  to  go  to  his  destination  we  telegraph  to  relatives  to  send  money 
for  the  journey,  so  the  immiflrant  is  sent  direct.  If  there  are  women  or  children 
along,  we  take  special  care  of  them.  If  children  go  to  pointe  near  to  New  York, 
we  tr>  to  accompany  them  by  a  clerk  of  the  bureau.  If  they  are  going  to  New 
York  and  have  no  Mends  there,  we  advise  them  to  go  to  proper  places  where 
they  can  not  be  robbed.  If  they  have  relatives  there  we  call  them  and  tsJk  with 
them,  and  give  them  special  directions  where  to  go  in  order  to  escape  the  specu- 
lation of  the  owners  of  the  lodging  houses  and  other  speculators.  Where,  for 
instance,  an  immigrant  complains  of  having  been  robbed,  we  make  special  inquiry. 
If  they  have  lost  baggage  or  if  the  baggage  has  gone  astray  we  make  a  special 
effort  to  find  it  Many  of  these  immi^ants  do  not  know  anytning  about  salaries, 
what  is  paid,  and  we  give  all  kinds  of  mformation,  and  advise  them  not  to  receive 
less  than  a  certain  salary,  because  it  is  the  common  salary  that  is  paid. 

I  must  call  your  attention  also  to  the  so-called  ** birds  of  passage."  You  seem 
to  reproach  the  Italians  who  come  here  in  the  spring  and  go  back  in  the  winter. 
Now,  you  must  consider  that  most  of  these  men  who  come  nere  in  the  spring  and 
go  back  in  the  winter  or  fall  are  glad  to  be  here  while  they  find  work  to  do,  but  as 
soon  as  winter  comes  many  of  these  constructions  are  susx)ended,  and,  therefore, 
they  have  to  return  to  Italy.  You  consider  these  ''birds  of  passage  "  as  being  to 
blame,  and  they  are  held  by  the  board  of  special  inquiry,  because  they  have 
simply  stoted  before  the  registry  clerk  that  they  have  been  here  two  or  three 
times.  I  do  not  find  anything  to  blame  tiiem  with,  because  if  they  could  find 
work  during  the  whole  year  thev  would  be  glad  to  remain.  I  could  give  you 
stotistics  of  men  who  come  back  nere  in  the  spring  and  bring  their  families,  show- 
ing that  our  immigration  is  becoming  more  and  more  permaneint  and  losing  the 
character  of  '* birds  of  passage." 

I  have  just  received  the  following  communication  from  an  American  gentleman 
here  present,  which  says:  "  Tell  them  that  many  Americans,  including  John  Jacob 
Astor ,  tflkke  annually  to  Europe  and  spend  millions  of  dollars  which  they  have  teken 
from  American  people  in  rente,  so  why  object  to  a  few  xx>or  Italians  taking  back 
a  few  hard*eamed  dollars  to  Italy?"    I  submit  the  same  to  your  consideration. 
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STATBMEHT  OF  HE.  W.  H.  ALLEV, 

On  Restriction  of  Immigration. 

348  Reid  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  October  20, 1890, 

William  E.  Sackett, 

Secretary  Industrial  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir:  I  subjoin  a  brief  statement  of  the  argmnent  I  made  before  the  com- 
mission in  favor  of  immigration  restriction,  together  with  authorities  for  every 
statement  made. 

The  main  points  I  advance  in  support  of  this  policy  are: 

First.  That  a  large  proportion  of  the  immigrants  of  later  years  only  come  here 
to  hoard  upmoney. 

Second  There  are  nearly  500,000  of  this  class  of  aliens  in  the  country  (includ- 
ing Asiatics),  and  the  amount  of  their  hoardings  reaches  the  enormous  sum  of 
$118,000,01 0  yearly. 

Third.  This  steady  absorption  of  gold  is  a  serious  menace  to  our  financial  sta- 
bility. 

I  represent  the  Advance  Labor  Club  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  an  organization  that 
has  always  taken  an  active  Interest  in  the  subject  of  immigration.  About  10  years 
ago  we  adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of  immigration  restriction,  and  a  committee, 
consisting  of  James  McKay,  T.  J.  Meany,  and  myself,  were  appointed  to  agitate 
the  question  in  other  labor  bodies.  This  committee  visited  about  150  labor  unions, 
of  wnich  number  all  but  5  or  0  approved  of  our  resolutions.  In  1896  we  had  resolu- 
tions in  favor  of  the  Lodge  Corliss  bill  indorsed  by  the  2  Central  Labor  unions 
and  the  5  district  assemblies  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  of  New  York  and  vicinity. 
We  also  had  them  approved  by  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  at  their 
national  convention,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labbr  in  the 
faU  of  1896. 

In  view  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  prove  that  this  agitation  is  a 
nativist  movement  I  desire  to  jsay  that  such  is  not  fact.  It  is  an  economic,  not  a 
Know-Nothing  movement. 

We  advocate  restriction  because  a  large  portion  of  the  immigrants  of  later  years 
do  not  intend  to  become  citizens.  They  are  only  here  to  hoard  a  small  fortune, 
and  as  soon  as  that  object  is  effected  they  return  nome. 

The  last  Congress  saw  fit  to  reject  the  Corliss  amendment,  which  provided  for 
the  exclusion  of  these  migratory  immigrants,  and  in  so  doing  I  think  it  acted 
unwisely,  for  while  my  organization  heartily  supported  the  Lodge  bill,  we  yet 
believe  tnat  the  immigrant  who  does  not  intend  to  stay  here  is  worse  than  the 
uneducated  immigrant.  He  is  worse  because  the  loss  of  the  money  he  absorbs  is 
a  serious  menace  to  our  financial  stability.  This  is  a  phase  of  the  immigration 
question  that  has  been  entirely  overlooked;  but  when  the  American  {)eople  nrop- 
erly  understand  it,  when  they  realize  how  much  these  aliens  absorb,  ana  the 
financial  and  economic  effect  of  such  absorptions,  they  will  demand  the  enactment 
of  more  drastic  legislation  than  any  that  has  yet  been  proposed. 

At  one  time  it  was  supposed  the  Chinese  were  the  only  class  of  aliens  who  came 
here  just  to  hoard  up  money;  but  about  1863  it  transpired  that  the  Canadians  were 
nearly  as  bad;  and  still  later,  owing  to  reduced  passage  rates,  it  was  seen  that 
large  numbers  of  the  same  class  were  coming  from  Europe.  In  the  last  12  or  15 
years  the  proportion  of  migratory  immigrants  has  been  steadily  increasing,  so 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  they  constitute  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  number. 

According  to  the  reports  of  our  Immigration  Bureau  the  number  of  aliens  land- 
ing here  during  the  decade  ending  June  80, 1891,  was  5,246,613;  but  these  reports 
are  incomplete,  as  they  do  not  include  the  immigrants  arriving  here  from  Canada 
and  Mexico  since  1885.  In  his  report  for  1893  our  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
cites  Canadian  official  reports  to  show  that  418,000  immigrants  arrived  at  Cana- 
dian ports  from  European  countries  en  route  for  the  United  States,  between  the 
years  1885  and  1890.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  the  native  Canadians  who 
come  and  go  every  year.  In  1891  Congressman  Chipman,  of  Michigan,  put  their 
number  at  250,000,  while  the  Immigration  Investigating  Commission  of  1895  esti- 
mates the  number  at  100,000,  **not  including  those  who  come  daily  into  Buffalo 
and  Detroit  and  other  border  towns  and  cities,  or  the  seamen  on  the  Great  Lakes," 
so  that  it  is  safe  to  put  the  whole  number  of  immigrants  coming  from  Canada, 
or  through  there  from  Europe,  between  1885  and  1890,  at  950,000.  Add  to  these 
the  number  reported  by  the  Immigration  Bureau  and  it  makes  a  total  of  6,196,613 
607a 11 
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aliens  that  landed  here  between  1880  and  1890.  And  yet,  according  to  the  censns 
reports,  there  were  only  2,569,604  more  foreign-bom  persons  here  in  1890  than  in 
1880. 

If  all  these  immigrants  remained  here  the  nsnal  allowance  for  deaths  in  10 
years  wonld  be  20  per  cent;  bnt  as  most  of  them  only  remain  here  from  1  to 
3  years,  10  per  cent  is  a  fair  allowance.  Now  then,  if  we  deduct  this  10  per  cent 
(619,661),  it  appears  that  3,007,348  of  these  aliens  must  have  returned  home  in 
those  10  years;  that  is,  an  average  of  300,734  yearly. 

Along  with  this  number  must  oe  added  the  immigrants  from  China,  Japan,  and 
Mexico.  The  census  of  1890  makes  no  mention  of  Chinese  immigrants;  it  assumes 
that  after  the  restriction  act  was  passed  none  came  in  except  those  who  were  here 
before,  while  the  testimony  of  United  States  officials  before  the  Stump  commit- 
tee in  1891,  and  numerous  newspaper  reports,  show  tliat  they  have  been  stealing 
their  way  in  ever  since  the  act  went  into  force.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Immigration  (1892)  the  Chinese  were  being  smuggled  in  at 
the  rate  of  20,000  a  yeax.  The  census  of  1890  puts  the  Chinese  population  at 
107,475,  but  Wong  Chin  Foo,  secretary  of  the  Chinese  Equal  Bights  League,  in 
his  petition  a^^ainst  the  Qeary  law,  claimed  that  there  were  150,000  Chinese  in 
that  organization  in  this  country;  and  he  ought  to  know  better  than  the  census 
officials,  because  the  Chinese  are  stowed  away  in  their  dwellings  in  such  manner 
that  no  correct  count  can  be  made  of  their  numbers.  As  to  the  number  of  Japa- 
nese and  Mexican  immigrants  here,  from  the  testimony  of  witnesses  before  the 
Stump  committee  in  1891  it  appears  that  there  must  be  not  less  than  25.000  of 
both  nationalities  in  the  Uijitea  States.  This  would  make  the  whole  number  of 
these  migratory  Immigrants  here  about  the  year  1891  aboat  475,000. 

Now,  as  to  the  amount  of  money  taken  away  by  these  aliens:  In  1892  the  New 
York  Herald  Investigated  this  matter,  and,  from  the  testimony  of  padrones,  labor 
contractors,  and  steamship  agents,  it  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  avera^ 
amount  taken  by  the  Italians  was  $250  each,  while  the  English  and  Scotch  immi- 
grants took  on  an  average  $300  each.  These  estimates  may  be  fair  for  the 
unskilled  laborers  who  stay  here  only  2  years ;  but  it  is  too  low  for  the  skilled 
laborers  who  earn  from  $3  to  |4  a  day,  and  who  can  save  from  |350  to  $550  in  one 
season,  working  8  months  in  the  year.  It  is  also  too  low  for  the  Chinese  and 
others  who  stay  here  from  3  to  10  years,  and  who  take  away  an  average  of  $4(H) 
each.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  number  of  these  aliens  who  are  in  business 
for  themselves ;  they  own  fruit  stands,  boarding  houses,  rum  shops,  laundries, 
barber  shops,  and  they  act  as  padrones,  bankers,  labor  contractors,  and  steamship 
agents,  and  their  hoardings  run  up  into  the  thousands. 

However,  even  if  we  tal^e  the  lowest  estimate  as  a  basis,  and  assume  that  these 
aliens  take  on  an  average  only  $250  each,  the  total  amount  absorbed  by  the  whole 
number  reaches  the  enormous  sum  of  $118,000,000  yearly.  This  does  not  include 
the  passage  rates  both  ways  that  is  paid  out  of  the  wages  earned  here,  and  if 
added  up  would  more  than  offset  all  the  money  that  is  brought  by  those  who 
come  here  to  stay. 

In  reply  to  those  who  may  think  I  have  exaggerated  the  amount  taken  by  these 
aliens,  I  beg  to  refer  to  F.  L.  Dingley  on  '* European  immigration"  (p.  249), 
Special  Consular  Reports,  1890,  wherein  he  estimates  that  in  the  2  previous  years 
alien  laborers  and  American  tourists  took  from  us  upward  of  $5()0,000,000.  As 
the  latter  item— tourists'  expenses— is  usually  estimated  at  $100,000,000  yearlv,  it 
leaves  $150,000,000  as  the  amount  that  alien  laborers  take  away  each  year,  which 
is  $32,000,000  a  year  more  than  my  estimate. 

Now,  in  order  to  reahze  the  true  significance  of  the  facts  here  set  forth  it  is  nec- 
essary to  remember  that  the  export  mo^  ement  of  gold,  which  began  in  1889  and 
continued  up  to  1893,  when  it  precipitated  the  worst  panic  we  had  had  in  50  years, 
averaged  only  $54,000,000  for  each  of  those  years.  That  is  less  than  the  amount 
which  the  immigrants  from  Europe  alone  had  been  absorbing  about  that  time, 
and  less  than  half  of  what  the  whole  number  took  away.  Hence  I  was  convinced 
that  the  gold  which  we  had  exported  in  these  4  years  largely  represented  the 
hoardings  of  these  aliens. 

Our  financial  leaders,  however,  had  another  theory  of  the  cause  of  the  gold 
exports.  Their  theory  was  that  the  exports  of  gold  were  to  pay  for  stocks  that 
had  been  returned  by  foreign  investors  who  had  become  alarmed  about  our  silver 
policy.  Hence  it  was  claimed  that  if  the  Sherman  law  was  repealed  the  confidence 
of  foreign  investors  would  be  restored  and  they  would  cease  to  return  their  stocks; 
then  the  export  of  gold  would  cease,  and  prosperity  would  return. 

This  theory  became  popular  enough  to  force  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  law; 
but  as  the  export  of  gold  continued^  and  as  prosperity  did  not  return  after  that 
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law  had  been  wiped  off  the  statute  books,  it  became  evident  that  this  theory  was 
false,  and  that  onr  financial  leaders  were  on  the  wrong  scent. 

Now,  the  reasons  which  convinced  me  that  the  absorptions  of  these  aliens  had 
more  to  do  with  the  ontflow  of  gold  than  the  Sherman  law  were  as  follows :  In 
the  first  place,  this  ontflow  began  in  1889,  a  year  before  the  Sherman  law  was 
enacted.  In  the  second  place,  while  it  was  claimed  that  foreigners  were  losing 
faith  in  our  stocks,  it  was  an  nndeniable  fact  that  they  were  making  investments 
right  along.  At  the  time  of  the  panic,  when  the  prices  of  all  stocks  were  lowest, 
foreign  capitalists  were  the  heaviest  purchasers.  In  the  12  months  preceding  this 
panic  the  financial  reports  certainly  show  that  foreigners  bought  more  of  our 
stocks,  bonds,  industrial  ijlants,  and  mining  properties  than  they  sold.  In  the 
third  place,  if  it  were  true  that  this  gold  was  bemg  sent  abroad  in  payment  for 
returned  stocks,  then  the  most  of  it  certainly  ought  to  have  gone  to  those  coun- 
tries where  the  largest  portion  of  our  stocks  are  held.  But  such  was  not  the  fact. 
£ngland,  as  is  wellknown.  holds  more  of  our  stocks  than  any  other  country,  but 
she  did  not  get  the  most  of  this  gold  that  was  exported  between  1889  and  1893. 
Most  of  the  gold  we  shipped  abroad  in  these  4  years  wdnt  to  the  south  of  Europe. 
According  to  the  Mint  report  of  1892,  out  of  $55,000,000  exported  at  New  York 
from  July  1, 1891,  to  September  21,  1892,  only  $«,000,000  went  to  England;  the 
rest  was  shipped  to  France  and  Germany,  from  whence,  according  to  the  same 
report,  a  large  portion  was  reshipped  to  Austria. 

Now,  ac*cording  to  a  statement  of  ex-Minister  Fred.  D.  Grant  as  published  in 
the  New  York  Morning  Advertiser  of  July  9, 1898,  Austria  did  not  hold  any  of 
our  stocks  at  that  time.  Consequently  the  Sherman  Ikw  could  not  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  shipment  of  gold  to  that  country.  Besides,  it  is  well  known  that  our 
gold  continued  to  go  to  Austria  after  this  law  had  been  repealed.  In  regard  to 
uds  later  movement,  it  was  claimed  at  the  time  that  the  Rothschilds,  who  were 
floating  the  Austrian  loan,  were  borrowing  the  gold  from  us.  But  this  could  not 
have  been  true,  because  those  astute  tankers  would  not  be  very  likely  to  try  to 
borrow  gold  in  the  United  States,  where  its  growing  scarcity  and  deamess  had 
produced  a  disastrous  panic,  when  it  was  plentiful  and  cheap  in  England.  In  a 
letter  to  the  New  Y^ork  World,  under  date  of  June  25.  1898,  Julian  Ralph  calls 
attention  to  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  money  in  England  at  that  time.  He 
says:  *'  So  phenomenally  cheap  is  money  in  London  to-day  that  it  is  possible  to 
borrow  practically  an  unlimited  amount  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  a  day  for  every 
$50,000.  There  is  now  on  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  England  alone  more  than 
$250,000,000  more  money  than  was  lying  there  9  months  ago."  In  view  of  these 
facts  it  is  preposterous  to  assume  that  Europe  was  borrowing  any  gold  from  us  at 
that  time. 

'  Hence,  the  only  reasonable  assumption  is  that,  inasmuch  as  we  did  not  owe 
Austria  any  great  amount  for  imports  of  merchandise  or  tourists'  expenses,  this 
gold  represented  the  hoardings  of  the  thousands  of  Austrian  laborers  that  are 
scattered  all  over  this  country.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  their  hoardings  may 
be  gathered  from  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Immigration 
in  1890  (p.  580).  which  shows  that  as  much  as  $75,000  a  month  was  being  sent  from 
the  town  of  Mount  Carmel,  Pa. ,  by  the  Uuns  in  that  vicinity.  In  this  connection 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  only  since  her  people  began  to  come  here  in  such  large 
numbers  that  Austria  has  been  taking  our  gold. 

Of  course,  the  Austrian  immigrants  were  not  the  only  factors  in  this  movement 
of  gold.  In  later  years  the  Italians  have  begun  to  take  vast  sumB  of  our  money. 
One  Italian  banker  testified  before  the  Senate  committee  in  1898  that  his  firm  alone 
sent  awav  $3,000,000  the  year  before,  and  that  there  were  about  80  other  such 
firms  in  New  York  City,  some  of  which  sent  away  even  larger  amounts. 

Until  1889  the  extent  of  the  hoardings  of  these  aliens  was  not  noticeable  because 
our  excess  of  exports  and  sales  of  stocks  was  sufficient  to  offset  them;  but  about 
that  time  there  was  such  an  enormous  increase  in  this  class  of  aliens,  principidly 
from  the  south  of  Europe,  that  otir  excess  of  exports  was  not  large  enough  to  offset 
their  hoardings,  and  hence  we  had  to  ship  gold  to  make  up  the  difference.  And 
it  was  about  this  same  time  that  a  change  took  place  in  the  personnel  of  the  gold 
exporting  trade.  About  1889,  and  afterwards,  the  French  and  German  houses, 
not  previously  active  in  the  trade,  began  to  take  most  of  our  gold.  (U.  S.  Mint 
Rep.,  1892.) 

Now,  as  before  stated,  the  outflow  of  specie  from  1889  to  1893.  when  the  panic 
occurred,  averaged  only  $54,000,000  a  year;  and  as  that  is  actually  less  than  the 
amounts  which  the  aliens  from  Europe  alone  were  absorbing,  it  seems  very  evident 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  such  absorptions  the  panic  could  not  have  happened,  as 
onr  excess  of  exports  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  offset  our  annual 
foreign  debts. 
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That  is  my  explanation  of  the  panic  of  1893;  and  I  have  a  right  to  say  here  that 
in  a  letter  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  dated  Jnne  1, 1803,  before  the  Sherman  law  was 
repealed,  I  predicted  that  such  repeal  would  not  stop  the  outflow  of  gold.  As  this 
prediction  turned  out  to  Le  true,  I  have  certainly  a  much  better  right  to  assume 
that  my  explanation  is  correct  than  those  who  contended  that  the  Sherman  law 
was  the  cause  of  the  panic. 

Now,  that  panic  of  1803  was  the  worst  one  that  we  had  had  in  50  years.  It 
caused  the  failure  of  50,000  business  firms,  with  liabilities  of  over  $800,000,000,  a 
shrinkage  in  values  of  many  millions  more,  and  a  loss  of  over  $300,000,000  in 
wages,  besides  inflicting  untold  hardships  and  poverty  ui)on  thousands  of  our 
people.  And  if,  as  I  contend,  the  hoarding  of  gold  by  these  aliens  hastened  this 
event,  then  that  is  sufficient  reason  for  excluding  them.  For,  if  their  absorptions 
could  inflict  such  injury  upon  us  in  1893,  it  is  very  likely  to  have  the  same  effect 
upon  our  prosperity  again. 

It  may  seem  rash  to  hazard  such  a  prediction  now,  when  our  financial  leaders  are 
making  such  boasts  about  our  solid  business  prosperity;  but  I  contend  that  the 
facts  of  current  history  prove  that  we  are  not  as  safe  as  these  leaders  seem  to 
think.  I  contend  that  our  present  financial  condition  is  such  that  we  can  not 
afford  to  lose  the  gold  which  these  aliens  are  taking  away,  and  that  even  now 
their  absorptions  are  threatening  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Last  year  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  was  $580,000,000,  while  our  net 
imports  of  specie  (gold  and  silver)  were  only  about  $25,000,000.  The  Wall  street 
explanation  of  the  reason  why  we  got  so  little  cash  for  all  this  excess  of  exports 
is  that  about  $250,000,000  of  it  went  to  pay  for  returned  stocks,  and  the  balance 
was  used  to  payinterest  on  foreign  investments,  tourists'  expenses,  and  ocean 
freights.  (New  York  Evening  Sun,  June  17,  1899.)  This  explanation,  however, 
does  not  fit  in  with  the  facts.  The  financial  reports  of  the  New  York  Sun  and  the 
Press  certainly  prove  that  from  Julyl  to  December  31,  1898,  foreigners  bought 
more  of  our  stocks  than  sold.  Besides,  there  were  outside  purchases  of  stocks  by 
foreigners  that  are  not  included  in  the  regular  market  reports.  Thus,  about  Oct<>- 
ber  13  a  large  block  of  Pittsburg  and  Western  bonds  were  sold  in  Europe;  the 
next  month,  November  18,  the  Speyer  Brothers  sold  in  London  $10,000,000  worth 
of  Southern  Pacific  bonds.  If  there  were  any  sales  to  offset  these  purchases  by 
foreigners,  they  are  not  recorded  in  the  reports. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  half  of  the  last  nscal  year,  up  to  June  24,  R.  G.  Dun's 
report  of  that  date  says  that  '*  according  to  the  best  obtainable  evidence  the  sales 
of  stocks  by  foreigners  since  the  1st  of  January  did  not  exceed  the  purchases  by 
over  $12,250,000." 

Now,  I  tlunk  that  where  the  experts  are  wrong  in  this  matter  is  in  underesti- 
mating the  amount  of  our  annual  foreign  debts.  I  think  they  underestimate  the 
amount  due  as  interest  on  foreign  investments.  But  the  biggest  mistake  they 
make  is  in  wholly  ignoring  the  fact  that  we  have  this  vast  army  of  migratory 
immigrants  sending  their  hoards  to  the  old  country.  And  yet  the  evidence  that 
therels  such  an  army  is  as  plain  and  unmistakable  as  is  the  evidence  that  we  have 
an  army  of  Americans  who  go  to  Europe  every  year.  That  evidence  consists  of 
t^e  census  reports  on  immigration  and  population,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of 
numerous  witnesses  before  our  various  Congressional  committees.  And  there  is 
certainly  better  evidence  that  these  aliens  absorb  a  big  part  of  this  trade  balance 
than  there  is  that  it  went  to  pay  for  returned  stocks.  For  instance,  one  part  of 
this  trade  balance  is  the  result  of  our  commerce  with  Canada.  Last  year  it 
amounted  to  $52,000,000,  for  which  we  received  only  $13,500,000  in  cash.  Now,  we 
certainly  do  not  owe  that  country  any  big  amounts  for  tourists*  expenses  or  ocean 
freights*,  and  as  her  people  have  none  of  our  securities  to  dump  on  our  market 
the  only  rational  explanation  is  that  the  most  of  this  balance  has  gone  to  offset  the 
hoardings  of  the  army  of  Canadian  laborers  that  are  scattered  all  over  the  United 
States. 

In  the  same  way  it  is  evident  a  good  portion  of  the  remainder  of  our  trade 
balance  has  gone  to  offset  the  hoards  of  other  aliens  from  Europe  and  Asia.  For 
the  first  few  years  after  the  panic  the  number  of  immigrants  declined,  and  the 
amount  of  money  sent  away  was  not  so  large  as  in  former  years;  but  at  the 
present  time  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  as  much  money  is  sent  away  by 
alien  laborers  as  ever  before. 

The  number  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  is  certainly  larger  than  it  was  in  1898. 
We  see  proof  of  this  in  the  streets  of  our  towns  and  cities,  in  the  steady  expansion 
of  the  Chinese  quarters  of  New  York,  and  also  in  the  frequent  reports  of  their 
being  smuggled  in  at  various  parts  of  the  coxmtry.  Here  are  a  few  of  these 
reports  which  give  some  clew  to  violations  of  the  restriction  act  that  have  been 
going  on  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
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Herald  Bureau, 
Corner  Fifteenth  and  G  Streets  NW., 

Washijigton,  D.  C,  November  SS,  1896. 

Chinese  Inspector  Scharf ,  stationed  in  New  York,  has  submitted  an  elaborate 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  smuggling  of  Chinese  into  the 
United  States.  He  makes  several  si)ecific  charges  against  United  States  officials  at 
the  ports  of  New  York  and  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Those  at  the  latter  port,  he  charges, are  in  collusion  with  officials  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  says  that  through  such  collusion  great  numbers  of  Chinese 
not  entitled  to  enter  the  United  States  are  yearly  admitted  into  its  territory. 

The  great  extent  of  the  northern  border  of  the  United  States  has  during  the  past 
few  years  afforded  Chinese  many  opportunities  to  surreptitiously  enter  the  United 
States.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  maintain  an  effective  guard  along  its  great 
length,  and  the  vigilance  exercised  at  most  of  the  ports  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
has  compelled  those  Chinese  who  desired  to  smuggle  themselves  into  this  country 
to  resort  to  the  northern  border.    Most  of  these  Chinese  oome  by  way  of  Hab'fax. 

CHARGES  ACTUAL  COLLUSION. 

Mr.  Scharf  now  charges  that  in  Malone,  which  is  in  the  custom  district  of  Platts- 
burg,  the  officials  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  who  encourage  Chinese  travel 
on  their  road,  assist,  by  advice,  and  in  many  cases  by  actual  collusion  with  United 
States  officials  at  that  port,  in  getting  the  Chinese  into  the  United  States. 

His  charges  against  tne  New  York  officials  are  directed  more  against  the  practice 
of  examination,  which,  he  holds,  affords  loopholes  for  illegal  entry  of  Chinese,  than 
against  the  officials  themselves. 

Copies  of  Inspector  Scharf 's  report,  which  has  not  been  made  public,  have  been 
sent  to  the  collectors  of  customs  m  New  York  and  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  with  instruc- 
tions from  Acting  Secretary  Hamlin  to  investigate  the  charges  and  criticisms 
made  by  him  and  report  back  to  the  Treasury  Department  the  facts  found. 

MAY  BE  REFERRED  TO  ENGLAND. 

In  case  it  is  found  that  Mr.  Scharf 's  charges,  that  officials  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad  are  conniving  with  United  States  customs  officials,  are  true,  the  matter 
will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  British  Government.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment will  attend  to  the  cases  of  their  own  officials  in  Malone  should  Inspector 
Scharf  *s  allegations  prove  well  foanded. 

It  is  announced  this  afternoon  that  W.  B.  Howell,  special  employee  of  the  Treas- 
ury; J.  J.  Crowley,  chief  of  the  special  agents,  and  John  M.  Comstock,  chief  of 
the  customs  division,  will  be  in  New  York  Monday  to  meet  the  customs  officers  on 
duty  at  the  lake  ports  and  along  the  Vermont  and  New  York  boundary  line.  The 
purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  arrange  for  a  better  uniformity  in  carrying  out  the 
Treasury  regulations  and  customs  laws. 

CHINESE  EVADE  LAWS— COMING  HERB  IN  GREAT  NUMBERS— SMUGGLED  INTO  THE 
COUNTRY  IN  THE  GUISE  OF  MERCHANTS  OR  UNDER  BONDS. 

Despite  the  stringent  laws  on  the  subject,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Chinese 
laborers  in  great  numbers  are  being  brought  into  this  country,  and  many  of  them 
land  right  here  in  New  York,  and  here  they  stay.  The  principal  point  from  which 
they  reach  here  is  Havana,  and  so  long  as  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Treasury  De- 
paitment  are  in  force  the  local  officers  have  no  retnedy.  The  way  the  game  is 
worked  on  Uncle  Sam  is  very  simple,  but  at  the  same  time  very  effective.  At 
Havana  the  Chinese  laborers  can  easily  become  merchants  by  the  payment  of  $25, 
that  sum  securing  them  a  nominal  interest  in  some  mercantile  house,  and  for  a 
few  dollars  more  there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  affidavits  to  the  effect  that  they 
are  bona  fide  merchants.  Of  course,  when  these  are  presented  to  Consul-Qeneral 
Williams  he  promptly  vises^  and  the  holders  are  entitled  to  admission  to  this 
country.  With  these  the  local  inspection  officers  have  nothing  to  do;  it  is  the 
laborers  who  give  all  the  trouble.  These  men  come  here  on  the  way  to  Montreal, 
and  are  permitted  to  land  under  a  bond  of  $200.  This  bond  once  given,  they  are 
allowed  to  roam  about  the  city  at  will  for  twenty  days,  and  it  is  during  this  time 
thev  perfect  arrangements  for  staying  in  this  country. 

They  find  some  bona  fide  merchant  who  either  wants  to  return  to  China  or  is 
willing  to  make  the  journey  to  Montreal,  for  a  consideration,  so  that  when  the 
twenty  days  are  up  the  Canadian  Pacific  Road  transports  the  number  of  Chinamen 
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they  have  given  bond  for,  bnt  not  the  same  Chinamen.  The  depnty  collector  at 
Mtuone,  N.  Y.,  certifiee  that  the  proper  number  has  passed  over  the  border,  the 
bonds  are  canceled,  and  the  whole  transaction,  so  far  as  that  particular  batch  of 
Celestials  is  concerned,  is  at  an  end.  The  law  has  apparently  been  enforced,  but 
in  reality  it  has  been  evaded  in  the  most  bai*efaced  manner. 

As  for  European  immigration  there  are  sure  signs  that  it  is  rapidly  reaching  the 
higher  rate  of  former  years.  The  increase  the  last  6  months  has  been  larger  than 
for  many  years  back.  *A  significant  feature  of  last  year's  immigration  is  the  evi- 
dence of  an  Increase  in  the  proportion  of  migratory  immigrants.  Of  the  311,707 
aliens  who  came  last  year,  Italy  sent  more  than  any  other  country,  78,000;  and 
according  to  ex-Commissioner  Senner,  80  per  cent  of  them  are  birds  of  passage. 
Among  these  migratory  immigrants  there  is  always  a  greater  proportion  of  males, 
and  last  year's  immigration  ngures  show  this  proportion  to  be  greater  than  in 
former  years. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  considering  that  labor  of  all  kinds  commands  higher 
wages  than  it  has  for  many  years  back,  I  am  convinced  that  these  aliens  are  drain- 
ing the  country  of  as  much  money  now  as  they  ever  did  before.  And  every  dollar 
they  send  away  goes  to  offset  what  is  owing  to  us  abroad  for  excess  of  exports. 

lliat,  I  contend,  is  the  true  reason  why  we  got  so  little  cash  for  our  enormous 
trade  bsdance  last  year.  The  greater  part  of  what  was  left  after  paying  interest 
dues,  tourists' expenses,  and  ocean  freights,  has  gone  to  offset  the  drafts  and  money 
orders  of  these  aliens. 

And  hence  it  follows  that  the  money  famine,  which  at  this  moment  hangs  like 
a  dark  cloud  over  the  country,  threatening  ruin  and  disaster  to  our  people,  owes 
its  origin  to  the  same  cause  as  that  which  precipitated  the  financial  crash  of  six 
years  ago.  Even  if  the  existing  money  stringency  should  disappear  for  a  time, 
the  indications  are  that  it  is  almost  certain  to  appear  again  in  the  near  future  and 
produce  serious  results. 

The  fact  that  we  got  so  little  cash  for  last  year's  trade  balance  proves  that  oui 
annual  for  debt  amounts  to  about  $500,000,000.  Next  year  one  item  of  this  debt 
(tourists'  expenses)  will  be  doubled, perhaps  trebled,  on  account  of  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition. Suppose  now  that  while  this  debt  is  growing  bigger  there  should  come 
such  a  change  in  crop  conditions,  here  and  abroad,  as  to  cause  a  decline  in  our 
exports.  Such  changes  have  happened  before.  Thus  in  1892  our  excess  of  exports 
amounted  to  $202,000,000,  and  the  very  next  year  it  was  the  other  way.  There 
was  an  unfavorable  balance  of  $18,000,000.  Now,  even  if  the  decline  in  our  excess 
of  exports  should  only  be  to  what  it  was  two  years  ago  (1897),  when  it  stood  at 
$359,000,000,  the  result  would  be  that  in  order  to  settle  these  foreign  debts  we 
might  have  to  pay  out  every  dollar  of  gold  there  is  in  the  National  Treasury. 
And  with  the  experience  of  1893  before  us  we  can  well  imagine  what  would  be  the 
consequences  of  such  a  drain. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  hold  that  there  are  good  and  sufficient  grounds  for 
the  absolute  restriction  of  immigration.  It  is  not  right  that  the  welfare  of  80,000,000 
people  should  be  put  in  jeopardy  for  the  benefit  of  a  class  of  alien  vampires  who 
have  no  other  object  in  coming  here  but  to  rob  the  country  of  that  which  is  the 
life  blood  of  its  trade  and  industry. 
Bespectfolly  submitted, 

W.  H.  Allen. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  IS,  1899, 

TB8TIH0HT  OF  JOSEPH  H.  SEHITEB, 

Formerly  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  the  Port  of  New  York. 

The  commission  met  at  10.30  a.  m.  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presided  and  intro- 
duced Dr.  Joseph  H.  Senner,  who,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  immi- 
gration as  follows: 

Q.  You  will  please  give  your  name  and  address.— A.  Joseph  H.  Senner,  16 
Nassau  street,  New  York  City. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  commissioner  of  immigration  at  the  port  of  New  York?— 
A.  From  March  29, 1893.  to  August  5,  1897. 

Q.  I  believe  that  you  have  some  statement  that  you  wish  to  make  to  the  com- 
mission.— A.  I  preferred  to  put  at  least  the  general  scope  of  my  remarks  on  paper, 
in  order  to  give  the  commission  an  opportunity  to  ask  me  about  any  spedfic  pomt, 
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either  in  connection  with  same  or  independently  of  that,  in  reference  to  the  immi< 
gration  question.    If  I  am  permitted  to  read 

Mr.  F ARQUUAR  (intermpting) :  Go  right  ahead  and  read. 

The  Witness:  I^Tewspapers  have  a  great  deal  to  say  at  present  about  the  recent 
large  increase  in  immigration.  There  is  aa^in,  as  often  before,  much  ado  about 
nouiing.  The  report  of  the  Immigration  Bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80, 1809,  shows  a  total  of  only  811,707,  which  is  more  than  10  per  cent  smaller 
than  the  immigration  in  1896  and  a  great  deal  less  than  in  any  year  from  18^0  to 
1893.  While  it  is  true  that  there  is  some  increase  over  the  preceding  two  vears, 
the  total  immigration  of  last  year  was  nevertheless  abnormally  low,  considering 
the  almost  unprecedented  prosperity  the  country  enjoyed  alter  a  successful  war, 
and  the  rapidity  with  whicn  reports  of  such  prosperity  spread  all  over  the  world 
in  modem  times.  Industrial  and  commercial  activity  and  financial  prosperity  of 
such  dimensions  ought  to  have  brought  to  the  United  States,  according  to  all 
theories  of  immigration,  at  least  twice  as  many  immigrants  as  actually  landed. 
According  to  the  same  theories,  the  largest  number  of  immigrants  ought  to  have 
come  from  the  most  densely  populated  European  countries;  in  fact,  just  these 
countries,  like,  for  instance,  Germany,  show  a  decided  tendency  of  decrease  in 
their  immigration,  while  some  of  the  most  numerous  types  of  immigrants  come 
from  countries  which  could  easily  support  twice  as  large  a  population  as  they 
possess.  Immigration  depends  upon  a  variety  of  causes,  partly  local,  partly 
mdividual,  partly  national,  partly  economical,  but  in  all  these  directions  so 
diversified  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  establish  rules  about  it.  To  regulate  immi- 
gration by  statute  is  almost  as  impossible  a  task  as  to  control  prosperity  or  a 
financial  crisis  bv  legislation.  Some  of  the  most  potent  factors  of  immigratiou, 
which  is  naturally  based  on  emigration  from  other  countries,  are  entirely  beyond 
our  own  control.  All  we  can  do  is  to  discourage  the  immigration  of  undesirable 
persons,  and  even  then  opinions  ma}r  greatly  differ  as  to  the  desirability  or  unde- 
sirabUi^  of  certain  classes  of  immigrants.  Besides,  i)erBon8  who  may  be  very 
nudesirable  in  a  certain  location  are  most  desirable  in  another  section  of  this  vast 
country.  This  was  clearly  shown  by  the  replies  from  governors  or  heads  of  bu* 
reaus  of  the  different  States,  to  whom  the  Immigration  Investigating  Commission 
in  1895  issued  official  inquiries  on  that  subject.  I  beg  to  quote  from  the  report 
of  this  commission,  of  wnich  I  was  a  member: 

**  The  immigration  question  is  preeminently  a  national  one.  This  nation  con- 
sists neither  of  a  few  large  cities,  which,  as  in  all  countries,  furnish  only  limited 
emnloyment  to  a  dense  population,  nor  of  the  few  States  whose  farms  are  deserted 
and  whose  manufacturing  cities  are  overcrowded  with  idlers.  Immigration  con- 
cerns the  West  not  less  tnan  the  East,  and  South  as  well  as  the  North,  and  the 
only  line  of  policy  which  can  be  consistently  recommended  is  one  which  will 
benefit  the  whole  country  most  and  harm  each  part  of  it  least.  Certain  classes  in 
the  community  have  demanded  the  complete  abolition  of  immigration  because  of 
abuses  of  the  naturalization  laws  in  conferring  the  right  of  franchise  upon  newly 
arrived  immigrants;  of  religious  or  race  antagonisms;  or  because  of  the  discour- 
agement induced  by  the  recent  financial  depression.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  the  financial  crisis,  and  the  widespread  agitation  against 
immigration,  a  large  number  of  the  governors  of  States  have  emphasized  a  desire 
for  immigrants.*' 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  recently  about  the  noticeable  change  in  the  nation- 
alities which  predominate  among  immigrants.  It  stands  established  as  a  fact  that 
in  recent  years  immigration  from  the  United  Kingdom,  (Germany  and  Scandina- 
vian countries  is  smaller  in  numbers  than  that  from  Austria- Hnngary,  Italy,  and 
Russia  (including  the  Poles,  which  have  no  empire  of  their  own).  I  do  not  dis- 
pute this  fact,  though  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  the  statistics  cited  in  connection 
with  it  as  inaccurate  and  partlv  misleading.  As  to  the  causes  of  the  remarkable 
change.  I  decidedly  differ  from  the  members  of  thelnmiigration  Restriction  League, 
who  apparentljT  hold  the  steamship  companies  almost  entirely  responsible  for  it. 
I  believe  I  am  justified  in  the  statement  that  the  remarkable  increase  in  immigra- 
tion from  southern  Italy  during  the  last  years  was  to  a  large  extent,  if  not  entirely, 
due  to  nothing  else  but  the  agitation  of  the  American  restrictionists,  and  especially 
for  the  so-called  Lodge  bill.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
Italians  from  the  South,  if  illiterate,  hastened  to  the  United  States  before  they 
were  barred  out  by  a  new  law.  Only  three  years  ago  a  new  steamship  line  was 
actually  started  in  business  exclusively  on  this  theory.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  immi- 
gration from  southern  Italy  during  the  last  years  of  financial  depression  and  busi- 
ness inactivity,  but  of  liveliest  agitation  of  the  Boston  restrictionists,  was  larger 
than  in  the  present  year  of  prosperity  and  enormous  business  activity. 
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On  the  other  hand,  immigration  from  G^ermany  decreased  to  only  abont  10  per 
cent  of  what  it  used  to  be  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  The  extraordinary  development 
of  the  German  Empire  in  the  last  decade  furnishes  but  a  partial  explanation  of 
this  very  startling  phenomenon,  because  some  of  the  largest  immigration  from 
Germany  fell  just  in  this  period  of  German  imperial  rise,  while  the  largest 
decrease  only  occurred  during  the  last  few  years.  Besides,  Ireland,  which  is  cer- 
tainly all  but  equally  prosperous,  shows  during  these  same  last  few  years  an 
enormous  decrease  in  immigration  to  the  United  States.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark.  Why,  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  have  the  United  States  lost  so  much  of  their  attractive  powers  for  the 
thrifty  and  enterprising  people  of  these  European  countries?  Nobodv  can  justly 
claim  that  the  richest  country  of  the  world  in  natural  products,  with  its,  on  the 
whole,  still  scant  population,  does  not  any  more  offer  sufficient  opportunities. 
Nobody  can  justly  claim  that  this  countrv  is  thoroughly  settled,  and  much  less, 
that  our  demands  for  domestic  help,  with  high  wages  and  abundant  opportunities 
for  marriage,  is  in  any  way  filled.  Every  housewife  will  certify  to  this  fact 
Wh\ ,  then,  was  the  influx  so  materially  and  almost  instantly  stopped? 

There  is  but  one  reasonable  reply  to  these  questions,  and  that  is  that  the 
unequaled  vexations  to  which  any  steerage  passenger  was  subjected  since  18dd 
have  done  their  full  work.  The  restrictive  force  of  the  law  of  1898,  which  I  per- 
sonally had  the  privilege  to  inaugurate  practically,  has  as  yotnot  been  sufficiently 
recognized.  The  very  large  decrease  m  immigration  since  1893  was  heretofore 
almost  exclusively  attributed  to  our  financial  depression.  That  the  entire  removal 
of  this  depression  and  the  return  of  extraordinary  business  activity  for  more  than 
a  year,  combined  with  an  unusuallv  successful  war,  ordinarily  a  great  attraction 
by  itself,  had  comparatively  so  little  effect  on  our  immigration  may  i)erhap6  open 
the  people's  eyes.  The  law  now  in  force  works  immensely  as  a  restrictive  measure, 
not  so  much  by  actual  prevention  of  the  landing  of  undesirable  persons  as  by  ^e 
deterring  of  them,  and  also  of  many  desirable,  n-om  taking  passage.  This  is  done 
in  two  ways:  First,  directly,  by  imposing  upon  the  steamship  companies  heavy 
financial  responsibilities  not  onl^  for  maintenance  and  return  of  all  undesirable 
passengers  aetected  at  the  landing,  but  also  for  maintenance  and  return  of  all 
landed  immigrants  who  become  public  charges  within  1  year  after  landing,  from 
causes  existing  prior  to  landing.  The  steamship  companies,  on  the  other  hand, 
hold  their  agents  strictly  responsible,  and  no  agent  sells  a  ticket  to  any  possible 
deportee  without  proper  deposits  or  guaranties.  Besides,  the  agent,  especially  in 
Italy,  has,  since  the  enforcement  of  said  law,  been  held  responsible  to  any  deported 
person  for  the  passage  monev  and  other  damages.  Tensor  thousands  of  would-be 
immigrants  were  refused  tickets  annually  by  the  agents,  and  a  still  larger  number 
was  deterred  by  the  annoyances  of  the  minute  inquiries  made  by  agents  in  self- 
protection.  This  was  and  is  a  wholesome  and  beneficial  restriction,  because  its 
effects  naturally  extend  principally  to  the  less  desirable. 

Quite  different,  however,  is  the  second  more  indirect  and  harmful  effect  of 
restriction  caused  by  the  law  of  1893,  and  I  can  speak  of  it  so  much  more  freely 
as  it  is  universally  recognized  that  during  the  four  years  and  four  months  of  my 
term  as  commissioner  of  immigration  at  the  principal  American  port  I  faith- 
fully enforced  the  law.  Even  the  most  eligible,  desirable  immigrant  coming,  as 
they  usually  do,  in  steerage  does  not  succeed  as  a  rule  in  landing  in  less  than  24 
hours  later  than  his  more  fortunate  fellow-passenger  in  the  cabin,  and  not  without 
a  long  series  of  vexatious,  annoying,  oftentimes  distinctly  hard  tribulations,  as 
they  are  almost  unavoidable  in  the  present  procedure,  requiring  frequent  removals 
and  repeated  examinations.  And  if  the  admission  of  any  immigrant  be  in  any 
way  questionable,  it  has  become  quite  usual  that  one  or  more  weeks  pass  before 
the  immigrant,  whether  male  or  female,  adult  or  child,  is  landed.  This  fre- 
quentlv  extended  period  of  detention,  during  which  the  immigrant  is  practically 
treated  as  a  prisoner,  and  by  no  means  as  well  as  an  inmate  of  a  modem  and 
humanitarian  prison,  b^ngs  forth  so  many  and  manifold  hardships  to  the  immi- 
grant that  people  belonging  to  nations  of  higher  civilization  keenly  resent  it.  I 
have  called  these  vexations  unequaled,  and,  as  a  mutter  of  fact,  they  have  no 
equal  in  anv  civilized  country  in  the  world.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Schulteis 
that  "They  have  restrictions  in  nearly  all  European  countries,  and  they  are  far 
more  strict  in  some  of  tiiem  than  we  are''  (page  28  of  his  testimony),  is  entirely 
without  foundation. 

Incidentally  I  may  remark  right  here  that  one  of  the  principal  objections  against 
the  Lodge  bill  rests  in  the  necessary  enormous  increase  in  these  vexations,  and  in 
its  natural  influence  on  immigrants  from  nations  of  a  higher  civilization.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  stated,  with  some  pretense  of  surprise,  that  Americans  of  Ger- 
man or  Bohemian  or  Scandinavian  descent  are  unanimously  opposed  to  the  Lodge 
bill,  although  they  are  with  hardly  any  exception  fully  able  to  pass  its  examina- 
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tion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  does  Dot  help  very  much  any  single  immi- 
grant, whether  he  or  she  is  able  to  read  and  write,  if  his  or  her  group  of  30  is 
admitted  to  examination  in  order,  jierhaps  a  day  later,  or  if  in  his  group  he  or  she 
stands  at  the  end  of  the  line  and  has  patiently  waited  until  those  preceding  have 
passed  the  curious  examination  of  reading,  and,  as  originally  intended  also,  of 
writing  the  translation  of  the  American  Constitution— a  performance,  by  the  way, 
which  in  many  cases  can  be  nothing  but  a  farce,  because  the  immigrant  insi)ector, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  does  not  understand  the  languag;e  at  all  in  which  the 
document  is  read  or  written,  and  therefore  has  no  possibility  of  proper  and  fair 
judgment.  Based  on  m^  extended  practical  experience  in  charge  of  the  para- 
mount immigration  station,  I  state  that  with  the  present  number  of  inspection 
aisles  and  of  available  registry  clerks  an  introduction  of  the  Lodee  bill  would 
much  more  than  double  the  time  for  examination  and  thereby  double  the  hard- 
ships of  steerage  passengers.  Its  practical  effect  would,  there! ore,  in  my  opinion, 
come  dangerously  near  to  an  annihilation  of  immigration  from  nations  of  higher 
grade. 

In  order  to  dispose  right  here  of  the  Lodge  bill,  I  wish  to  state  that  our  opposi- 
tion to  the  same  is  principally  based  on  our  conviction  that  the  projier  time  for 
Buch  an  educational  test  is  at  the  time  of  naturalization  and  not  upon  admission 
to  the  country.  We  further  regard  its  application  to  women  not  only  generally 
unjust,  but  practically,  also,  as  a  severe  aggravation  to  our  much  vexed  servant- 
girl  question.  We  believe  that  its  introduction  for  immigrants  stands  in  a  rather 
curious  contrast  with  the  present  policy  of  exx)ansion  and  its  consequence  as  to 
wholesale  reception  of  illiterate,  if  not  savage,  co-citizens.  And  finally,  as  a  pro- 
tective measure  for  American  workingmen,  the  Lodge  bill  would  be  simply  a  farce, 
because  the  skilled  laborer,  whose  competition  organized  labor  wishes  to  restrict, 
could  at  any  time  pass  any  such  examination. 

I  believe  1  have  sufficiently  shown  that  the  immigration  laws  now  in  force  have 
a  decided  restrictive  effect.  I  am  far  from  stating  that  the  present  laws  are  per- 
fect. As  member  of  the  Immigration  Investigating  Committee  I  joined  in  the 
recommendation  of  not  less  than  29  amendments,  some  of  which  could  be  easily 
carried  out  in  an  administrative  way,  and  a  good  many  of  which  I  personally  only 
agreed  to  as  a  compromise  with  the  two  other  members  of  the  commission.  But 
while  it  is  a  fact  hardly  disputed  by  any  student  of  the  ]^ws,  and  much  less  by  any 
person  connected  with  their  practical  handling,  that  the  wording  of  the  laws  often 
18  ambiguous  and  defective,  1  hesitate  to  recommend  a  new  codification,  because  I 
apprehend  only  new  complications  and  difficulties  and  reopening  of  all  questions 
Iiertaining  to  immigration.  I  believe  that  in  due  time  all  existing  disputes  can 
easily  be  worked  out  by  decisions  of  the  courts  and  by  improved  regulations  of  the 
department  It  appears  to  me  that  the  present  laws  could  be  enforced  more  effi- 
ciently, and  that  all  difficulties  with  future  immigration  could  be  solved  with  the 
existing  laws,  provided  ways  and  means  could  be  found  for  a  better  distribution 
of  the  immigrants.  I  stated  intentionally  that  the  difficulties  with  future  immi- 
gration could  be  solved  in  this  way.  Tnere  are  unquestionably  many  difficult 
problems  to  solve  as  conseouences  of  the  large  immigration  of  former  years  and 
of  its  partly  unwholesome  distribution;  but  these  problems  do  not  fall  within  the 
province  of  the  immigration  laws  and  their  handling,  as  there  are  no  more  immi- 
grants to  deal  with,  but  residents  of  the  States,  and  to  a  large  extent  often  citizens. 
American  civilization,  assisted  by  restriction  of  naturalization,  will  readily  dispose 
of  the  problems  from  old  immigration. 

As  to  my  remark  that  the  immigration  laws  could  be  enforced  more  efficiently 
than  they  are,  I  do  not  wish  to  reflect  on  the  honesty  and  conscientiousness  of  the 
officers.  Their  shortcoming,  however,  is  unquestionable,  an  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  the  prevailing  system  in  their  selection,  qualification,  and  compensation. 
If  there  is  any  public  service  in  the  United  States  which  requires  peculiar  quali- 
fications in  knowledge  additional  to  the  standard  qualifications  of  any  public 
officer,  such  as  honesty,  faithfulness,  and  energy,  it  &  certainly  the  inmGiigration 
service.  The  officer  has  not  to  deal  with  goods,  but  with  living  and  speaking  sub- 
jects. He  has  no  established  standard  of  appraisement  which  may  be  passed  upon 
in  wholesale,  but  he  has  to  judge  of  every  single  individual  according  to  his  merits. 
And  these  individuals  who  appear  before  the  examining  officer  speak  not  the  Amer- 
ican language  and  are  not  brought  up  in  the  American  way.  They  are  entitled, 
however,  to  all  consideration  due  to  human  beings,  and  as  to  their  eligibility  as 
American  residents  to  a  fair  and  just  judgment  of  their  natural  qualifications. 

An  officer  who  has  no  knowledge  of  foreign  countries,  their  peculiarities  and 
language,  will  be  seriously  hampered  in  passing  a  fair  judgment  on  the  immi- 
grant unless  he  has  another  officer  on  hand  who  can  act  as  an  intelligent  inter- 
preter, and  who,  therefore,  practically  does  what  the  American  officer  is  supposed 
and  paid  to  do.     The  prevailing  system  of  appointing  the  largest  number  of 
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American  officials  withont  any  requirement  as  to  knowledge  of  foreign  languages 
or  countries,  and  to  supply  them  with  a  few  poorly  paid  and,  therefore,  naturSly 
neither  select  nor  competent  interpreters — this  system,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
cripples  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  My  former  assistant  in  New  York,  Com- 
missioner McSweeney,  evidently  came  to  the  same  conclusion  ao  to  the  necessity 
of  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  for  an  efficient  service,  as  he  has  taken  con- 
siderable pains  to  study  Italian;  and  he  will  surely  bear  me  out  in  the  statement 
that  he  wa?  materially  helped  in  his  administration  of  the  office  by  the  ability  not 
not  only  to  control  the  interpreter,  but,  if  necessarv,  to  dispense  with  him  entirely. 
I  heard  it  repeatedly  stated,  even  by  gentlemen  or  high  public  standing,  that  t&e 
immigration  service  should  be  exclusively  handled  by  native  Americans,  who  are 
alleged  to  possess,  exclusively,  sufficient  determination  to  carry  out  the  law.  The 
implied  insinuation  against  foreign-bom  Americans  may  well  be  overlooked,  but 
it.  can  be  emphatically  stated  that  an  immigrant  inspector,  or  a  member  of  the 
board  of  special  inquiry,  or  a  contract-labot  inspector,  who  has  entirely  to  rely 
on  the  usually  poor  interpreter,  rarely  receives  correct  information,  and  therefore, 
as  a  rule,  is  unable  to  do  justice  to  tne  country  and  to  the  immigrant. 

Some  years  ago,  shortly  after  I  assumed  charge  of  Ellis  Island,  I  suggested  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Gtompers,  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  (by  the 
way,  also  foreign  bom),  the  advisability  of  sending  immigrant  inspectors  abroad 
to  return  among  the  immigrants  and  to  detect  by  personal  observations  all  attempts 
of  circumvention.  Mr.  Gompers  embodied  this  suggestion  in  a  widely  reprinted 
letter  to  the  then  chairman  of  the  Senate  Immigration  Committee.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, was  done  in  this  direction,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  we  had  no  avail- 
able inspectors  conversant  with  these  foreign  languages  who  could  have  mingled 
with  immigrants  and  gained  their  confidence  without  being  detected  at  once  in  their 
true  position. 

I  do  not  hesitate  for  these  reasons  to  go  on  record  as  decidedly  differing  with  my 
successor  in  office,  who  stated  before  your  subcommission  that  honesty  and  deter- 
mination to  carry  out  the  law  are  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  requirements  for  an 
immigrant  inspector,  and  therefore  declared  himself  opposed  to  civil-service  regu- 
lations in  this  department.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  can  not  see  any  reason  whatever 
why  honesty  and  determination  to  carry  out  the  law  should  not  be  combined  with 
the  ability  to  understand  and  to  properly  handle  the  various  nationalities  asking 
for  admission  to  a  free  country.  The  immigration  service  suffers  in  its  efficiency 
more  than  any  other  under  the  burden  of  political  drones  who  are  officially  called  to 
the  sifting  of  persons  whose  language  they  understand  as  little  as  their  character. 

A  person  who  is  still  struggling  with  the  national  language,  and  can  not  as  yet 
express  himself  to  the  full  understanding  of  others,  is  naturally  at  a  di8advantajB;e, 
not  only  in  his  fight  for  daily  bread,  but  also  and  especially  as  to  the  recognition 
of  his  merits.  It  is  therefore  but  natural  that  the  foreigner  is  met  with  prejudice, 
which,  as  a  rule,  grows  stronger  and  stronger,  es^cially  if  commercial  depression 

( the  belief  that  any  increase 


impairs  the  livelihood  of  the  natives,  and  strengthens  the  belief  that  any  i 
in  the  supply  of  the  labor  market  only  increases*the  strugp^le  for  a  living.  In  such 
cases  men  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  but  for  immigration  the  United 
States  could  never  have  built  up  its  uniMtralleled  home  market,  and  that  everv 
immigrant  very  soon  turns  up  as  a  consumer.  Any  American  only  needs  to  watch 
the  reception  of  immigiants  by  their  relatives  or  friends  at  the  immigration  station 
to  convince  himself  at  once  of  the  immense  difference  in  the  appearance  and  outfit 
between  the  newcomer  and  his  waiting  friends,  most  of  whom  only  preceded  him 
a  short  while,  but  all  of  whom  are  stylishly  dressed  in  American  goods.  This 
important  point  is  generally  overlooked,  and  not  the  least  by  workingmen  who  earn 
wages  in  the  production  of  these  very  goods. 

Now,  as  to  the  character  of  such  nationalitieB  which  recently  furnished  the 
largest  part  of  immigration,  I  have  to  mention  first  of  all  the  Italians.  That  they 
are  an  orderly  and  law-fearing  class  is  hardly  ever  denied.  Isolated  cases  of  too 
free  use  of  the  knife  are  much  too  rare  exceptions  to  annul  the  rule.  No  doubt 
they  are  frugal,  and  their  standard  of  life  is  in  the  first  years  a  good  deal  lower 
than  that  of  the  average  American.  But  this,  too,  is  only  temporary,  and  Amer- 
ican civilization  exerts  its  overwhelming  power  in  due  time.  True  enough,  a^;ood 
many  Italians  maintain  for  some  years  the  habit  of  returning  to  Italy  for  a  time, 
and  either  take  along  or  send  their  savings  home.  Qose  observation,  however, 
convinced  me  that  this  also  is  rapidly  decreasing,  and  that  at  the  second  or  third 
return  to  America  their  families  come  along  for  permanent  settlement,  which  of 
course  makes  an  end  to  all  sendings  of  money  abroad.  This  change  of  condition 
is  plainly  shown  by  the  statistics  of  Italian  immigration  of  the  last  years  as  com- 
pared with  former  times.  In  1883  arrived  28,217  males  and  3,567  females;  in  1890 
arrived  40,717  males  and  11,082  females:  in  1898  arrived  40,248  males  and  18,365 
females  from  Italy.    The  number  of  Italians  under  15  years  in  the  same  years  was 
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2,528  in  1883,  8,759  in  1890,  and  11,935  in  1898.  Immigrants  from  Italy  are  Ameri- 
canized fast  enough,  as  stated  by  me  in  the  North  American  Review  of  June,  1896, 
and  meanwhile  tney  are  certainly  very  much  more  welcome  than  the  Chinese, 
whose  places  thev  have  taken  in  building  railroads  and  waterworks,  and  doing 
other  labor  which  the  native  American  and  the  immigrants  from  the  English- 
speaking  countries  have  long  ceased  to  undertake. 

Another  very  much  misjudged  nationality  are  the  Poles,  whom  not  a  few  of 
our  restrictionists  are  pleased  to  call  Huns;  of  course,  with  very  little  regard  to 
ethnology  and  similar  minor  matters.  I  happened  to  get  a  copy  of  a  letter 
addressed  in  March,  1893,  by  the  collector  of  customs  in  Buffalo,  Mr.  William  J. 
Mor^n,  to  a  gentleman  very  much  interested  in  the  question.  Buffalo  is  known 
as  a  Folish- American  center.  Permit  me  to  read  verbatim  part  of  the  interesting 
letter  dated  March  6, 1898: 

"  The  Polish  colony  in  Buffalo  is  quite  large.  The  total  number  is  55,000,  who 
own  about  3,000  lots,  valued  at  $6,181,100,  and  also  5  large  churches  and  4  school- 
houses,  valued  at  $450,000,  in  addition  making  the  total  Polish  real  estate  invest- 
ment in  this  city  $6,631,000.  No  class  of  foreigners  reaching  here  display  as  much 
anxiety  to  secure  a  little  home  at  once  as  do  the  Poles.  Whole  streets  are  owned 
by  them  and  several  election  districts  are  nearly  exclusively  x>eopled  by  them. 
They  are  well  organized  for  the  promotion  and  protection  of  Polish  interests, 
there  being  at  least  one  society  for  this  purpose  in  nearly  every  Polish  election 
district. 

'*As  a  people  they  pay  their  taxes  more  promptly  than  any  other  nationality,  not 
excepting  the  Americans.  They  take  great  interest  in  informing  themselves  as 
to  American  institutions,  particularly  as  to  American  politics,  and  for  foreigners 
they  are  remarkably  well  informed  as  to  our  election  laws.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  when  the  political  organizations  established  schools  in  the  various  local- 
ities for  the  enlightenment  of  vomers  as  to  the  practical  workings  of  the  new 
ballot  law,  the  Poles  were  found  to  be  the  liest  informed  as  to  the  subject  of  any 
nationality,  notexcepting  the  Americans.  They  had  been  making  the  new  lawa  spe- 
cial subject  of  study  in  the  societies  already  mentioned  and  were  very  well  posted. 
As  regards  the  matter  of  general  education.  I  think  they  surpass  many  people  now* 
flocking  to  our  shore.  They  are  industrious  and  frugal  and  fill  an  important 
place  among  the  army  of  unskilled  labor.  Socially,  morally,  and  as  regards  drink 
they  are  as  p^ood  as  the  generality  of  mankind." 

Immigration  of  Russian  Jews  was  at  one  time  alarmingly  strong  during  the 
years  of  suppression  and  expulsion  by  the  Russian  Government.  It  attracted  the 
attention  of  Americans  principally  because  it  appeared  to  be,  and  probably  was, 
assisted.  It  invaded  and  actually  revolutionizea  many  lines  of  trade  and,  besides, 
aroused  quite  strong  race  prejudices.  We  have,  however,  for  some  time  passed 
the  tail  end  of  this  specific  immigration,  because  the  effects  of  the  famous  Russian 
edicts  had  to  stop  at  the  end  of  the  few  years  which  the  Russian  Government 
fixed  for  their  enforcement.  Merely  from  old  habit  our  statesmen  continue  to 
worry  about  the  Baron  Hirsch  fund,  and  about  its  alleged  but  never  proven 
systematic  assistance  of  immigration.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  Baron  Hirsch  fund 
was  for  years  only  applied  to  some  more  or  less  ill- fate  1  agricultural  experiments, 
and  principally  to  educational  purposes,  the  tendency  of  which  is  strongly  Ameri- 
canizing. Whenever  we  succeedea  in  tracing  an  influence  of  the  fund  or  of  the 
Alliance  Israelite  on  immigration,  it  was  exclusively  in  the  direction  of  helping  a 
wife  or  children  of  an  American  resident  to  join  the  husband  and  father.  If  there 
are  evils  in  this  immigration  of  Russian  Jews,  they  belong  to  the  category  of  old 
evils  which  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  immigration  laws. 

We  heard  quite  frequently,  and  especially  from  the  advocates  of  further  restric- 
tion by  educational  or  other  tests,  that  the  change  in  the  character  of  immigration 
which  took  place  in  the  last  10  or  more  years  greatly  added  to  the  increase  of  crime. 
It  is  alleged  that  the  formerly  prevailing  immigration  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
Gknrmany,  or  from  Scandinavian  countries  brought  more  law-abiding  persons 
than  the  more  illiterate  recently  stronger  immigration  from  Italy,  Russia,  or 
Austria.  In  fact,  the  alleged  close  connection  between  illiteracy  and  crime  alwayB 
appears  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  arguments  for  the  Lodge  bill.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  official  records  about  the  nationality  of  inmates  of  State  prisons 
shows,  however,  quite  different  results. 

I  beg  to  submit  in  Appendix  A  reliable  abstracts  from  official  records,  prepared 
by  a  student  of  the  question  and  revised  by  myself.  Special  attention  is  suggested 
to  the  statistics  from  Massachusetts,  the  center  of  agitation  for  restriction,  and 
from  New  York,  where  the  greatest  congestion  of  the  so-called  undesirable  immi- 
gration takes  place.  A  summary  of  the  commitments  to  the  enumerated  institu- 
Bons  in  11  States  and  of  their  proportion  to  the  total  immigration  into  this 
conntry  from  1886  to  1897,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Italy,  Austria, 
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Russia,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  also  including  that  from  so-called  Poland,  fur- 
nishes a  quite  interesting  result: 


Total 
commit 
ments. 


Immiffra- 

tionisse- 

1897. 


Percent^ 
ago. 


England , 

Ireiaiid 

Scotland 

Germany 

Italy 

Austria 

Boflsia 

Sweden  and  Norway, 


3.199 

16.819 

1,027 

1.214 

TSi 

2&3 

445 

745 


630.872 
005,968 
124,494 
945,008 
613.631 
642,642 
637.201 
618.602 


0.60 
2.61 
.82 
.13 
.12 
.04 
.08 
.12 


In  this  table  the  figures  from  Poland,  which  was  recognized  as  an  independent 
country  only  by  the  American  statisticians,  but  unfortunately  had  ceased  to  exist 
long  before  these  statisticians  were  bom,  were  evenly  distributed  between  Russia 
and  Austria,  thereby  following  quite  closely  the  proportion  on  the  actual  parti- 
tion. It  appears  from  this  table  that  Italy,  Austria,  and  Russia  furnished  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  commitments  than  their  more  literate  fellow  States  from 
the  nortn  of  Europe.  The  plea  of  danger  to  our  national  morals,  of  contamina- 
tion by  the  larger  influx  of  illiterates,  hardly  stands  the  illumination  of  facts.  I 
wish  to  state,  however,  that  the  statistics  are  only  submitted  for  what  they  are 
worth,  as  I  am  in  general  not  an  admirer  of  and  much  lees  a  believer  in  statistics, 
unless  they  are  prepared  with  far  more  accuracy  than  has  been  and  largely  still  is 
the  case  for  immigration  matters. 

The  large  and  complex  subject  of  the  influence  of  immigration  on  wages  can 
not  be  treated  in  the  ordinary  way  of  jumping  to  conclusions  from  a  few  facts 
within  the  much-limited  eyesight  of  a  casual  observer.  Wages  depend  upon  the 
iron  law  of  demand  and  supply,  only  limited  by  the  minimum  standard  of  life  on 
one  side  and  by  the  maximum  power  of  organization  on  the  other.  Furthermore, 
the  standard  of  life  stands  in  close  connection  with  the  much- varying  purchasing 
P|Ower  of  money,  and  organized  labor  is  met  by  combinations  of  capital,  which  at 
times  are  forceful,  at  other  times  windy.  It  is  therefore  enormously  diflicult  to 
draw  any  reliable  conclusion  from  mere  statements  of  the  amount  of  wages,  with- 
out taking  into  close  consideration  the  influences  prevailing  at  the  specific  time. 

The  late  Henry  George,  who  built  u^  his  brilliant  syllogisms  on  the  abnormal 
conditions  of  a  pioneer  State  of  gold  miners,  furnished  a  warning  example  of  the 
danger  in  treating  this  perplexing  subject,  even  for  the  most  brilliant  and  loftiest 
minds.  In  this  place  I  desire  but  to  contradict  emphatically  the  widespread 
opinion  that  wages  have  fallen  with  the  setting  in  of  great  tides  of  immigration. 
As  far  back  as  1891  an  exhaustive  report  of  a  Senate  committee  charged  with  the 
duty  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  prices  and  wages  of  labor  stated  that  wages 
have  been  highest  during  the  vears  of  heaviest  immigration,  which  were  naturally 
coinciding  with  the  periods  of  prosperity,  and  further  that  they  have  steadily  in- 
creased during  the  last  three  decades.  The  Immigration  Investigating  Commis- 
sion before  mentioned  stated  on  this  subject,  page  10:  **  It  would  be  manifestly 
unfair,  however,  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  immigration  has  increased  wa^es, 
though  for  that  position  something  may  be  said.  Trade  unions  have  unquestion- 
ably been  a  potent  influence  in  increasing  wages,  and  immigrants  have  made, 
broadly  speaking,  first-class  trades-unionists." 

In  Appendix  B  I  beg  to  submit  a  few  tables,  based  on  official  bulletins  and  re- 
ports. Table  I  proves  that  in  no  single  instance  average  wages  were  lower  in  the 
twelve  largest  cities  in  the  year  1896  than  in  1870;  that,  on  the  contrary,  an 
increase  in  wages  took  place  in  spite  of  the  large  immigration  that  poured  in  since 
1870,  in  many  trades  such  advance  even  assuming  quite  respectable  proportions. 
Table  II  compares  the  average  retail  prices  of  1872  with  those  of  1897;  Table  III 
compares  the  purchasing  power  of  money  in  the  same  years  in  Massachusetts,  and, 
finally.  Table  IV  shows  the  course  of  wages  in  each  year  from  1870  to  1897,  with 
percentages  of  increase  and  amount  of  immigration  in  the  corresponding  years. 

These  tables,  as  far  as  statistics  are  at  all  able  to  prove,  show  that,  witii  but  two 
exceptions,  larger  quantities  of  all  commodities  enumerated  could  be  purchased 
in  1897  than  in  1872,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  purchasing  power  of  wages  was 
larger.  It  will  be  noticed  that  flour,  sugar,  dry  goods,  and  coal  show  especially 
large  percentages  of  Increase.  The  laboring  classes  ought  to  consider  whether  or 
not  without  immigration  such  a  development  would  have  been  possible,  and  prin- 
cipally whether  or  not  the  commodities  enumerated  could  ever  have  been  pro- 
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dnoed  so  cheaply.  Table  IV  deserree  the  greatest  attention  by  the  laboring  classes, 
as  it  clearly  shows  that  the  highest  increase  in  wages  as  compared  with  1870  took 
place  in  the  years  when  immigration  into  the  United  States  was  the  greatest. 

I  expressed  before  my  skepticism  as  to  immigration  statistics,  and  desire  to 
emphasize  it  on  the  strength  of  close  observation  dnring  several  years.  Appar- 
ently we  have  very  complete  records,  at  least  since  1856,  abont  the  nnmoer, 
nationalities,  ages,  destination,  and  money  of  immigrants.  The  most  superficial 
comparison  of  census  figures  and  immigration  statistics,  however,  shows  at  once 
that  either  of  the  two  mnst  be  entirely  wrong,  even  as  to  the  simplest  of  all 
accounts,  the  number  of  immigrants.  Some  of  these  very  large  discrepancies 
may  be  explained  by  the  neglect,  prior  to  1893,  of  determining  whether  an  immi- 
grant had  been  in  the  United  States  before,  and  therefore  had  not  been  counted 
twice  or  even  more  times. 

The  immigration  station  in  New  York,  which  was  under  my  personal  charge, 
had  beyond  doubt  the  best  organized  statistical  bureau  as  to  immigrants.  Never- 
thelees,  in  carefully  looking  up  old  records,  I  found  that  the  largest  part  of  statis- 
tical fig^ures  was  based  on  guesswork  without  actual  counting  of  numbers,  and  as 
to  nationalities,  ages,  or  destination  often  without  records  of  any  examination  as 
to  these  points.  It  can  not  be  different  as  long  as  appointments  to  office  are  prin- 
cipallydictated  by  the  desire  to  give  to  a  friend  an  opportunity  of  drawing  a  salary 
from  Uncle  Sam.  As  to  destination  and  money  the  statistics  are  simply  absurd. 
About  one-half,  if  not  all,  of  the  immigrants  are  recorded  with  destination  as  New 
York.  No  immigrant  will  ever  tell  the  truth  about  his  available  money,  and  the 
law  of  1893,  which  only  obliges  him  to  disclose  his  treasure  if  he  has  less  than  $30, 
made  any  kind  of  exactness  about  the  amount  brought  into  the  United  States  by 
immigrants  plainly  impossible.  I  know  personally  of  more  than  one  case  where 
immigrants  held  as  paupers  on  account  of  their  own  statements  and  appearance, 
under  the  pressure  of  impending  deportation  disclosed  thousands,  and  I  remember 
one  case  in  which  we  were  all  staxtled  by  a  Russian  immigrant  showing,  finally,  not 
less  than  $40,000  in  good  drafts  and  money.  As  to  nationalities,  our  statistics  are 
equally  unreliable,  and  not  the  least  on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  insi)ectors  as 
to  the  manifold  nationalities  of  polyglot  Europe,  or  on  account  of  the  frequent 
not  always  well-advised  changes  in  the  make-up  of  the  tables.  I  lay  stress  on 
these  findingci  as  important,  because  of  the  general  overestimation  of  so-called 
official  statistics. 

Permit  me  finally,  before  concluding  this  testimony  with  a  few  general  remarks, 
to  torn  to  the  different  attacks  made  upon  me  on  account  of  my  determined  posi- 
tion on  tbeinmiigration  question.  Your  own  pamphlet  on  immigration  contains,  on 
rage  25,  the  statement  of  Mr.  Shulteis  that  I  am  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Baron 
Hirscli  fund  and  a  countryman  of  Baron  Hirsch,  and  that  after  I  went  out  of  office 
I  immediately  went  back  into  the  same  service.  These  statements  are  as  equally 
malicious  as  untrue.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  I  had  at  no  time  any  connec- 
tion -whatsoever,  in  business  or  otherwise,  with  the  Baron  Hirsch  fund,  and  as  an 
Austrian  I  could  never  have  been  a  countryman  of  the  Bavarian  Baron  Hirsch. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  New  York  Press  designated  me  as  an  agent  of  the  Ger- 
man colonial  party,  indeed  a  very  high  compliment  for  an  Austrian  who  never 
had  anv  bonds  of  allei^ance  to  the  Kaiser.    If  anything,  these  two  statements 

rrove  clearly  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  European  geography  and  ethnology,  which 
mentioned  as  an  obstacle  to  a  proper  enforcement  of  inmiigratlon  laws.  Other 
insinuations,  including  those  from  a  United  States  Senator  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, are  of  the  same  character.  1  may  take  it  as  a  personal  compliment  if  such 
personal  attacks  are  believed  necessary  to  weaken  the  force  of  my  arguments. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  state  that  in  my  conviction  the  danger  from  immi^ation 
to  the  welfare  of  our  country  is  actually  decreasing  from  year  to  year.  It  is  obvi- 
ously clear  that  a  nation  of  70,000,000  inhabitants  assimilates  very  much  easier 
300,000  or  400,000  foreigners  than  a  nation  of  40,000,000  could  ever  assimilate 
700,000  to  800,000  a  year.  Besides,  while  the  United  States  are  continually  pro- 
gressing and  strengthening  as  a  nation,  Europe  does  by  no  means  stand  still. 
From  year  to  year  education,  civilization,  and  wealth,  and  with  this  the  general 
BtandM^  of  life,  advance  also  in  Euroi)e.  If  the  Lodge  bill,  as  I  believe,  can  not 
be  passed  within  the  next  few  years,  it  will  become  obsolete  from  lack  of  illiterates 
in  Europe.  I  freely  admit  that  the  immense  immigration  of  former  years,  prior 
to  the  new  law  of  1893,  created  quite  a  number  of  difficult  problems  for  the  United 
States,  especially  on  the  political  field,  but  no  new  law  on  immigration  would  or 
could  assust  in  solving  the  problems  of  old  immigration.  As  stated  before,  Ameri- 
can civilization  will  work  them  out  successfully.  We  may  help  it  by  strictness  in 
the  admission  of  foreigners  to  the  privilege  of  voting,  but  it  is  absurd  to  protect 
the  ballot  box  at  the  ports  of  entry  and  to  exclude  sturdy  and  useful  immigrants 
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who  desire  to  be  admitted  to  the  ble6sin|;s  of  this  free  country  of  oars  and  are 
ready  to  assume  the  duties  of  American  citizenship  in  the  course  of  time.  We  may 
further  assist  the  forceful  work  of  an  American  civilization  on  the  miUions  of 
former  immi^^ants  by  a  systematic  influence  on  their  better  distribution  over  the 
country;  and  in  this  respect  the  suggestion  of  the  present  commissioner-general, 
in  designating  by  statutes  the  heads  of  State  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  as  agents 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  collecting  information  about  the  condition  of  &ade 
and  labor,  may  be  more  fruitful  than  if  applied  to  newcomers. 

As  to  immigiants  proper,  I  suggested  to  tne  Immigration  Investigating  Commit- 
tee, and  it  was  embodied  in  their  report,  that  an  immigrant  clearing  house,  with  per- 
manent exhibition,  should  be  erected  by  private  enterprise  under  Qovernment 
control  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  a  better  distribution.  This  country  is  not  yet 
ripe,  and  will  not  be  in  the  lifetime  of  anv  of  us,  for  shutting  our  doors  tightly  to 
the  brawny  laborer  who  is  willing  and  able  to  at  least  improve  our  much  neglected 
roads  and  to  perform  other  menial  work  which  the  Americans,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  are  loath  to  perform.  What  we  need,  besides  improvement  of  our  nat- 
uralization laws,  are  ways  and  means  for  a  more  appropriate  distribution  of  the 
Immigrants,  so  l^t  the  newcomers  may  be  directed  to  the  localities  where  they 
are  peculiarly  needed  and  into  the  work  for  which  they  are  fitted;  in  other  words, 
where  they  could  do  the  most  good  to  the  country  as  well  as  to  themselves.  As  to 
restrictions,  however,  the  law  of  1893,  if  properly  enforced,  is  amply  restrictive, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  now  rather  more  restriction  than  is  beneficial  to 
the  country. 
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STATISTICS  ABOUT  IMMIGRATION  AND  CRIME. 

According  to  the  State  reports  from  Massachusetts  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30, 1897,  of  820  inmates  of  the  State  prison  in  that  year  84  were  natives  of 
Qreat  Britain  (27  of  England  and  57  of  Ireland),  whereas  only  35  were  born  in 
Italy,  8  in  Russia,  2  in  Poland  (so  called),  and  2  in  Austria.  Taking  the  official 
returns  of  the  jails  and  houses  of  correction  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for 
the  year  ending  September  30, 1897,  of  28,755  inmates  of  these  institutions  10,006 
were  natives  of  Great  Britain  (1,615  from  England,  510  from  Scotland,  7,881  from 
Ireland),  and  491  were  natives  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  as  against  252  Italians,  78 
Poles,  and  94  Russians,  30  from  Austria,  10  Armenians,  2  Syrians,  16  Hungarians. 
The  commitments  for  drunkeuDess  to  atl  penal  institutions  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1897,  furnish  considerable  food  for 
reflection.  Of  21,443  commitments  for  drunkenness,  8,360  were  natives  of  Great 
Britain  (6,777  from  Ireland,  1,170  from  England,  413  from  Scotland),  299  from 
Sweden  and  Norway,  94  from  Germany,  59  from  Italy,  71  from  Finland,  41  from 
Poland  (so  called) ,  25  from  Russia.  The  three  State  prisons  of  the  btate  of  New 
York  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1896,  had  3,120  inmates,  339  of  which  were 
natives  of  Great  Britain  (105  of  England,  87  of  Scotland,  197  ot  Ireland),  192  were 
German,  156  Italians,  CO  Austriaus,  47  Russians,  36  Poles.  The  Matteawan  State 
Hospital  for  the  Criminal  Insane  during  the  vear  ending  September  30, 1896,  con- 
tained 21  natives  of  Great  Britain  (6  England,  15  Ireland),  15  Germans,  8  Italians, 
2  Austriaus,  1  Russian,  and  1  Pole. 

An  investigation  of  the  nationality  of  the  persons  committed  to  the  State  pris- 
ons in  IllmoiH  (containing  the  second  largest  city  and  a  very  great  proportion  of 
immigrants)  during  the  year  ending  September  30, 1896,  shows,  of  a  total  of  2,218, 
126  natives  of  Great  Britain  (35  England,  88  Ireland,  3  Scotland),'130  natives  of 
Germany,  24  Italians,  19  Russians,  19  Austriaus,  and  22  Swedes  and  Norwegians. 
The  Illinois  State  reformatory  during  the  year  ending  September  30, 1896,  con- 
tained 694  inmates,  of  whom  8  were  natives  of  Great  Britain  (4  Ireland,  4  Eng- 
land), 30  of  Germany,  8  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  10  of  Italy,  1  of  Austria,  2  of 
Russia,  and  7  of  Poland  (so  called):  Southern  Illinois  penitentiary  at  Chester, 
out  of  869  there  were  37  from  Ireland,  15  from  Germany,  2  from  Italy,  no  Hun- 
garians, and  no  Poles. 

Pennsylvania,  another  one  of  the  States  which  receives  a  large  percentage  of 
foreign  immigration  from  Austria  and  Italv,  has  but  incomplete  prison  statistics; 
but  an  examination  of  the  official  reports  shows  that  of  947  inmates  of  penitenti- 
aries in  1896, 47  were  natives  of  Great  Britain  (25  from  Ireland,  22  from  England), 
and  42  natives  of  Germany.  The  other  foreign-born  inmates  are  bunched  together, 
and  the  reports  show  61  natives  of  all  other  foreign  countries  as  against  89  natives 
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of  Qreat  Britain  and  Germany.  The  commitments  to  county  jails  and  work- 
honses  in  Pennsylvania  show  558  natives  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  as  against 
485  natives  of  all  other  foreign  conntries  not  specified.  The  statistics  of  outdoor 
relief  in  Pennsylvania  show  1,090  natives  of  Germany,  3,134  natives  of  Great 
Britain  (2,101  Ireland,  930  England,  103  Scotland),  as  against  835  natives  of  all 
other  forei^  countries  not  specified. 

The  official  reports  of  the  New  Jersey  State  prison  show  of  1,131  inmates,  during 
the  vear  1897,  80  were  natives  of  Great  Britain  (44  of  England,  9  Scotland.  27  Ire- 
land), 61  natives  of  Germany,  45  Italians,  7  Austrians,  10  Russians,  and  2  Poles. 
The  Essex  County  penitentiary  in  1897  contained  839  inmates,  of  whom  135  were 
natives  of  Great  Britain  (35  England,  6  Scotland,  94  Ireland),  79  wero  Germans, 
35  Italiaxis,  9  Russians,  10  Austrians,  and  4  Poles.  The  Hudson  Coxmty  peniten- 
tuiry  showed  815  inmates  in  1897,  of  whom  153  were  natives  of  Great  Britain  (23 
of  England,  11  Scotland,  119  Ireland),  101  Germans,  40  Italians,  11  Russians,  9 
Austrums.  and  8  Poles. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  (like  the  former  one  of  those  States  in  which  the  pro- 
pcntion  of  Italian  and  Slavonic  immigration  is  comparatively  large)  shows  in  its 
prison  reports  for  1897  of  a  total  number  of  444  confined  in  the  Connecticut  State 
prison,  40  were  natives  of  Great  Britain  (10  of  England,  80  of  Ireland) ,  18  Germans, 
32  ItaUans,  4  Poles,  8  Russians,  and  2  Austrians.  The  total  commitments  to  the 
Connecticut  School  for  Bovs  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  during  the  year  1896-97  were  166. 
Of  this  number  42  were  Irish.  15  Germans,  5  Italians,  8  Russians,  and  2  Austrians. 
The  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  showed  the 
number  of  inmates  committed  in  1896  to  be  1,257,  of  which  277  were  Irish,  55  Ger- 
mans, 8  Italians,  1  Hungarian,  and  1  Russian-Pole. 

Takinff  the  State  of  OhiOy  we  find  on  examination  of  the  official  reports  that 
the  total  number  confined  in  the  Ohio  penitentiary  in  1897  was  2,435.  Of  this 
number  49  were  natives  of  Great  Britain  (23  of  England,  7  of  Scotland,  19  of 
Ireland),  68  of  Germany,  7  of  Italy,  14  of  Austria,  8  of  Russia,  and  1  of  Poland 
(so  called).  Of  a  total  of  350  commitments  to  the  Ohio  State  reformatory  in  the 
same  year  13  were  natives  of  Great  Britain  (7  of  England,  1  of  Scotland,  5  of 
Ireland),  3  of  Germany,  1  of  Austria,  1  of  Russia,  and  2  of  Poland  (so  called). 

The  State  of  Indiana  shows  the  following  comparative  nationalities  among  its 
prisoners:  The  Indiana  State  prison  (north)  in  1896  contained  842  inmates,  of 
whom  10  were  from  Great  Britain  (4  from  England,  6  from  Ireland) ,  26  from 
Germany,  2  from  Hungary,  and  2  from  Italy.  The  Indiana  State  prison  (south) 
contained  817  inmates  in  1896,  of  whom  5  were  natives  of  Great  Britain  (4  from 
England  and  1  from  Ireland),  11  natives  of  Germany,  and  2  of  Italy. 

The  State  of  Missouri  shows  the  following  figures:  The  State  penitentiary  in 
1896  contained  1,923  persons,  of  whom  44  were  natives  of  Great  Britain  (20  from 
England,  2  from  Scotland,  22  from  Ireland),  54  natives  of  Germany,  4  of  Austria, 
3  oiBnssia.  and  3  of  Italy. 

The  Wisconsin  State  prison  in  1896  contained  318  inmates,  of  whom  17  were 
natives  of  Great  Britain  (6  of  England,  2  of  Scotland,  and  9  of  Ireland),  28  natives 
of  Germany,  1  of  Austria,  15  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  1  of  Italy,  2  of  Russia,  and 
1  of  Poland  (so  called). 

The  State  penitentiary  of  Minnesota  in  1895  contained  410  inmates,  of  whom  27 
were  bom  in  Great  Britain  (12  in  England,  15  in  Ireland),  35  in  Germany,  and  7 
in  Russia. 

The  State  of  Michigan  does  not  appear  to  publish  any  prison  statistics.  The 
only  report  that  is  accessible  is  that  of  the  Detroit  house  of  correction,  which 
contained  2,143  inmates  in  1897.  Of  this  number  201  were  natives  of  Great  Britain 
(63  of  England,  27  of  Scotland,  111  of  Ireland),  192  were  natives  of  Germany,  6  of 
Italy,  4  of  Austria,  28  of  Poland  (so  called),  and  2  of  Russia. 
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statistics  about  immigration  and  wages. 

The  bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  Washington,  No.  18,  September, 
1898,  in  its  first  article,  entitled  **  Wages  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  1870  to 
1898,*'  quotes  the  average  daily  wages  in  12  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United 
States  in  the  years  1870  to  1898.  For  purposes  of  comparison  we  take  the 
average  wages  in  each  occupation  in  the  years  1870  and  1898  in  these  12  cities. 
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TABLE  I. 


Occupations. 


1870. 

iml 

$S.43 

$S-43i 

1.4(H 

1.52i 

2.35i 

2.fi6i 

1.41 

1.63i 

3.15i 

8.61} 

2.14 

2.29f 

2.961 

2.62} 

2.fi8i 

2.8U 

8.43 

4.08} 

?•?* 

4.42} 

1.76 

2.28 

1.76J 

2.00* 

2.fl(H 

2.60} 

OccupatioDB. 


Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths*  helpers.. 

Boilermakers 

Boiler-makers*  helpers 

Bricklayers 

Cabinetmakers 

Carpenters  

Compositors 

Condnctors,  railroad  .. 
Engineers,  railroad ... 

Firemen,  railroad 

Hodcarriers 

Ironmolders 


Iron  molders'  helpers 

Joiners 

Laborer<«,  street 

Laborers,  other 

Machinists 

Machinists*  helpers 

Masons,  stone 

Painters,  house 

Patternmakers,  iron  works. . . 

Plumbers 

Stonecutters 

Teamsters 


In  order  correctly  to  estimate  the  actual  advance  that  wages  have  made  in  this 
country  since  1870  the  prices  of  ommodities  and  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
must  be  taken  into  account.  For  this  purpose  the  Twentv-ei^hth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  published  in  March,  1898,  may 
be  consulted.  This  report  contains  a  table  showing  the  average  retail  price  of 
commodities  during  certain  years  between  1860  and  1897  in  Massachusetts.  We 
select  the  year  1872,  and  compare  the  average  retail  prices,  expressed  in  the  gold 
standard,  for  that  year  with  tne  year  1897. 

Table  U.— Average  retail  prices  for  the  years  1872  and  1897. 


Article. 


Increase 
(+)and 
decrease 

l£n7,M 
compared 
with  1872. 


Flour: 

Wheat,  snperflne barrel. 

Wheat,  family do... 

Kye pound. 

Commeal do... 

Codfish,  dry do... 

Rice do... 

Beans qnart. 

Tea,  oolong pound. 

Coffee,  Rio: 

Qreen do... 

Boasted do... 

Sugrar: 

Good  brown do... 

Coffee do... 

Granulated do... 

iMolasses. 

New  Orleans gallon. 

Porto  Rico do... 

Sirup do... 

Soap,  common pound. 

Starch do... 

Beef: 

Roasting  do... 

Soup do... 

Rump  steak do... 

Comed do... 

Veal: 

Fore  quarter do... 

Hind  quarter do... 

Cutlets do  .. 

Mutton: 

Fore  quarter do... 

Chops do... 

Leg do... 

Pork: 

Fresh do... 

Salted do... 

Hams,  smoked do... 

Shoulders,  corned do... 

Sausages do... 

Lard do... 

Batter do... 


$10.76 

12.75 

.03i 

.011 

.081 

•  Hi 

.09* 
.69 

.34i 
.42* 

.m 

.10* 
.12 

.70 

•If* 

.75 
.08 
.12* 

.19 
.07* 
.29* 
.10* 

.10* 
.17 
.28* 

.10* 

;}? 

,13* 

:^ 


16.62* 
5.80 
.034 
.03 
.07  A 
.07* 
.07 
.461 

.31* 
.28 

.OH 
.OM 
.05* 

.60 
.49* 


.07* 

.141 
.061 


Per  cent. 
-38.37 
-54.51 

-  2.56 
+7L43 
-12.12 
-30.16 
-26.32 
-32.76 

-  8.91 
-34.12 

-63.66 
-55.66 
-62.08 

-28.57 

-35  08 
-29  52 
-46.88 
-4L22 

•22.81 
-26.33 
-12,99 
-10.20 


08 

-23.81 

121 

-24.84 

21* 

-23.01 

07+ 

-30.63 

20 

+31.15 

11* 

-38.16 

10 

-20.00 

ooa 

-16.18 

13* 

-  1.28 

09 

-12.20 

10{ 

-13.38 

08 

-46.76 

2H 

-38.00 
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Table  II. — Average  retail  prices  for  the  yearn  1872  and  1897 —CoutrnweA. 


Article. 

1872. 

1897. 

Increase 
(  +  )and 

decrease 
(-)ln 
1897.  as 

compared 

withl872. 

Cheese     .. 

ponnd.. 

.17* 

1.02 

.08 

.30 

9.25 

lO.lSi 

7.00 

.13 
.16 

.14 

m 
•I' 

14.75 
16.00 

5.62 
3.75 

.14 

':S} 

.23i 
6.00 
8.4U 
6.97 

.08* 
.084 

.08* 
.091 
.10 
.11 
.05* 
2.05* 

8.63f 

4.62 
3.66 

Per  cent. 
-20.00 

Potatoes 

Milk   .       .           

bushel.. 

quart.. 

-    .65 
-29.17 

Effss 

dozen.. 

—21.67 

cS^:        :::.::: :::::::.:.::., 

ton.. 

—35.14 

Wood,  hard  

Wood,  pine 

ShirtlziK: 

4-4  Inrown . 

4-4  bleached 

SheeUng: 

9-8  brown 

9-«  bleached 

Cotton  flannel 

Ticking    

cord.. 

do.... 

yard.- 

do.... 

do... 

do... 

do.... 

do... 

-16.92 
-    .48 

-34.62 
-46.88 

-39.29 
-50.00 
-63.64 
-54.17 

PrintB 

do.... 

-54.61 

Men's  heavy  boots 

Rents: 

i- room  tenements 

6-room  tenements 

Board: 

Men     

pair-- 

month.. 

do.... 

week.. 

-47.84 

-41.44 
-27.44 

-17.79 

Women 

do... 

-  2.40 

The  fnll  significance  of  these  price  comparisons  will  be  more  apparent  if  the  fol- 
lowing table  is  stndied,  showing  the  (luantitj  of  each  article  purchasable  for  $1  in 
the  years  1872  and  1897  in  Massachusetts: 

Table  III,— PurchaMng  poioer  of  nwneyfor  the  years  1872  and  1897. 


Article. 


Flour: 

Wheat,  superfine pound.s. 

Wheat,  family do... 

Rye do... 

Cornmeal do... 

Codfish,  dry do... 

Rice do... 

Beans quarts. 

Tea,  oolong pounds. 

Coffee: 

Rio,  green do... 

Rto,  roasted do... 

Sngar: 

Oood  brown do... 

Coffee do... 

Granulated do... 

Molsases! 

New  Orleans gallons. 

Porto  Rico do... 

Sirup do... 

Soap,  Common pounds 

Starch do... 

Beef: 

Roasting do... 

Soup do... 

Rumpsteak do... 

Corned do... 

Veal- 
Pore  quarter ..do... 

Hind  quarter do... 

Cutlets do... 

Mutton- 
Fore  quarter  do... 

Leg do... 

Chops do... 

607a 12 


What  $1  would 
buy  in— 

1872. 

1897. 

18.18 
15.38 
31.25 
55.55 
12.20 

8.03 
10.52 

1.45 

80.30 
34.48 
32.26 
34.48 
13  80 
12.82 
14.20 
2.16 

2.02 
2.36 

3.21 
3.67 

0.80 
0.52 
833 

21.28 
21.74 
17  86 

1.43 
1.31 

1  3;i 

12.60 
8  10 

2  00 
202 
1  80 
^81 
14  08 

626 
13.33 
3  30 
0  52 

6.85 
17.86 

3.80 
10  64 

0.62 
5.86 
3.54 

12.66 
7.87 
4.61 

0.80 
6.26 
e.ttl 

14.(0 
8.55 
5.06 

Increase 
( + )  and 
decrease 
(-)in 
1807,  as 
compared 
withlSr^.  . 


Per  cent. 
+  66.67 
+124.10 
+    2.23 

-  87.08 
+  13.85 
+  43.56 
-f  85.84 
+  48.07 

+  0.03 
+  51.10 

+117. 14 
+128  36 
+114.41 

+  30.86 
+  54.20 
+  42  11 
+  00.48 
+  71.02 

+  30.23 
+  33.08 
+  14.75 
+  11.76 

+  32.08 
i-  34.53 
+  30.23 

+  4.167 
+  62  55 

-  22.43 
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Table  IlL—Purcfuising  jxyuyer  of  money  for  the  years  1872  and  1897 — Continued. 


What  $1  would 
buy  in— 

Increase 
(-f-)and 
decrease 

compared 
with  1872. 

Article. 

1872. 

1897. 

Pork: 

Fresh 

--...._ Dounds.. 

8.00 
9.09 
7.41 
9.80 
8.00 
7.87 
2.55 
5.71 
.97 
12.60 
3.33 
217.39 

.79 
1.14 

7.89 
6.25 

7.14 
6.13 
3.63 
4.17 
8.56 

2.08 
1.87 

1.24 
1.87 

10.00 
10.27 

7.62 
11.24 

9.26 
12.66 

4.13 

7.19 

.99 

17.86 

4.27 
333.33 

.95 
1.15 

11.76 
11.76 

11.76 
10.81 
10.00 
9.09 
18.87 

3.63 
2.62 

1.62 
1.98 

Percent. 
-H  25.00 

Salted 

_..    An 

+  19.58 

Hams,  smoked 

Shoulders,  corned 

Sanaa>Kea _ 

^%f 

+1.48 
+  14.60 
+  15.75 

LardL^!. :...:::m:v:m:v:^:: 

do 

-1-  60.86 

Butter 

.  ..      .                           do 

-f  61.96 

Cheese 

do 

-f  25.02 

Potatoes 

..       -                .       bushels 

-H    2.06 

Milk 

Quarts 

+  42.88 

Emra 

dozens 

-1-28.23 

cSi 

.....pounds 

-1-  53.33 

Wood: 

Hard 

Pine 

cubic  feet.. 

do. 

-1-20.25 
.88 

Shirting: 

4-4  brown 

4-4  bleached 

Sheeting: 

9-8  brown 

yards.. 

do.... 

do.... 

-1- 52.98 
-1-88.16 

+  64.71 

9-8  bleached 

Cotton  flannel  .       ..........  .  .       .... 

W.'.V.'. V.  '.'.'.'V.'." Ao  ".'.'. 

-f  100. 97 
+175.48 

Ticking _ 

::::::::::::::::  ::::::::do:::: 

+117.90 

Prints 

do.... 

+120.70 

Bents: 

4-room  tenements 

6-room  tenements 

Board: 

Men 

days.. 

do.... 

do... 

+  73.80 
+  40.11 

+  22.58 

Women 

An 

+    2.67 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  average  wages  in  the  indnstries  enumerated 
above,  by  years,  showing  the  course  of  wages  in  each  year,  taken  from  the  Bulletin 
of  the  D(9partment  of  Labor  for  September,  1898. 


TABLE  IV. 


Year. 

Average 
wages. 

Increase 
as  com- 
pared 
with  187a 

Immi- 
gration 
mto  the 
United 

States. 

1870 

2.39i 
2.45 
2.36i 

2:1? 

2.24i 
2.30^ 
2.32 
2.34 
2.40f 
2.44f 
2.4? 
2.49 
2.47i 
2.47i 
2.49i 

2  6at 

2  5U 
2  62J 
2.544 
2.66 
2  M 
2  491 
2  47i 
2.45( 
2  44i 

Per  cent. 

387,208 

1871 ...            

8.5 
11.1 
6.8 
4.4 
1.7 
1.1 
1.8 
4.6 
5.2 
6.1 
9.2 
11 

12  9 

12  1 
12.1 
13 

13  7 

14  1 
14.6 

15  4 

16  1 
15  3 
13 
12  1 
ll.'j 
10.9 

321  350 

1872 

404.806 

1873 

460  803 

1874 .           .           

313  330 

1875 

227  498 

1876 ...                   .           

169  986 

1877 

141,867 

1878 

138.469 

1879 

177,826 

1880 

457,257 

1881 

669.431 

1882 

788.992 

1883 

003,322 

1884 

518,602 

1885 

305,346 

1886 

334.203 

1887 

490, 1U9 

1H88 

546  880 

IbSO 

444.427 

1890 

455.  JOBS 

1891 

600.310 

1802 

1880 

623.084 
502.917 

1894 

314.467 

1895 

279.048 

1896 

<M3.267 

1897 

230.823 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  In  vonr  statement  just  read  to  the  commission,  yon  have, 
in  seyeral  places  and  in  several  particulars,  somewhat  severely  criticised  the  inac- 
coracy  of  immiflrration  statistics.  Now,  could  you  state  to  the  commission  partic- 
ularly some  of  the  faults  that  you  have  discovered  as  to  the  executive  office  at 
Ellis  Island,  and  could  you  suggest  any  remedy  outside  of  the  registry  system 
that  we  have  there  now?— A.  I  assumed  charge  of  Ellis  Island  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1893,  just  during  the  time  when,  in  view  of  the  new  law  about  to  take  effect,  there 
was  an  immense  immigration  brou|jfht  into  our  country.  We  had  a  record  of  not 
less  than  72,000  in  1  single  month,  in  April  and  May,  1893.  1  had  an  opportunitv 
during  this  time  of  acting  under  the  old  law  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  watch 
the  system  as  it  had  been  enforced  before.  I  made  a  study  of  it  for  the  purpose  of 
deddhig  about  the  changes  which  Ireg^arded  as  necessary,  and  I  found,  especifJly  in 
looking  up  the  old  records  which  were  all  kept  on  Ellis  Island,  that  while  the  few 
registry  clerks  in  the  office  were  supposed  under  the  old  law  to  take  a  statement 
from  the  immigrants  about  their  nationality,  destination,  and  ages,  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  whole  pages  did  not  contain  any  reply  to  any  of  these  points. 
They  were  nothing  more  than  an  index  of  names  of  people  arriving  at  the  port. 
It  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  physically  impossible  for  these  people— the  port  officers — 
to  do  more.  There  were  but  a  few  of  them,  who  had  to  register  sometimes  4,000 
or  5,000  in  a  dav.  Now,  under  no  circumstances  could  it  be  expected  from  them 
that  they  could  examine  the  immigrants  as  to  all  these  specitic  points,  and  put 
them  down,  and  then  expect  that  when  through  with  the  day's  work  they  would 
make  up  the  statistics.  I  saw  immediately  the  importance  of  condensation  of  such 
a  system.  I  asked  the  officials,  '*How  ao  you  get  these  figures  which  we  now 
have  in  our  reports?"    They  freely  admitted  that,  in  most  cases,  it  was  merely 

guesswork  on  •  their  part ;  even  the  count  could  not  be  accurate  and  complete, 
fow,  this  was  especially  the  case  under  the  old  Castle  Garden  administration. 
As  long  as  the  State  authorities  and,  you  may  practically  say,  the  municipal  machine 
had  control  of  immigration,  where  immigration  was  especially  large  and  where 
the  employees  were  few— at  least,  where  the  employees  who  worked  were  few, 
while  more  mav  have  drawn  salaries— it  is  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  rely  in  any 
way  on  these  old  statistics ;  and  I  speak  from  my  personal  observation  and  exami- 
nation of  the  officers  who  had  it  in  charge. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  statistics  taken  since  1893?— A.  They  are  vastly 
improved. 

Q.  Would  you  suggest  any  improvement  to  the  present  wav  of  taking  statis- 
tics?—A.  I  would  suggest  one  remedy,  which  I  believe  would  facilitate  proper 
examination  as  well  as  statistics.  The  immigrant  is  supposed  to  answer  a  number 
of  questions  submitted  to  him  by  the  ticket  agent.  I  can  not  see  any  reason  why 
these  replies  should  not  be  taken  in  writing,  toother  with  the  interrogatories. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  law  of  1893  was  mtroduced,  the  steamship  com- 
panies originally  started  out  that  way  and  submitted  to  me  these  answers  to 
mterrogatoriee,  and  I  found  them  immensely  beneficial  for  everything.  These 
interrogatories  should  be  signed  by  the  immigrant  himself,  and  if  ne  can  not  sign 
his  name  it  would  at  least  establish  the  fact  finally  as  to  his  illiteracy  from  the 
very  start.  Such  interrogatories  should  be  turned  over  to  the  statistical  bureau. 
They  certainly  could  collect  reliable  total  figures.  That  would  change  the  whole 
system  at  once. 

Q.  Would  not  that  in  a  great  measure  relieve  the  inspectors  and  also  your 
special-inquiry  bureaus  there  ?— A.  It  would. 

Q.  Wotud  It  not  simplify  the  matter?- A.  Very  much  in  that  way.  The  in- 
spector would  then  have  before  him  in  a  much  better  way  the  answers  to  the 
different  questions  which  the  immigrants  have  to  reply  to. 

Q.  Ton  say  the  law  of  1893,  to  your  mind,  is  sufficiently  restrictive  without  any 
adotttional  legrislation? — A.  That  is  mv  conviction,  and  I  believe  that  the  immigra- 
tion since  last  year  proves  it  better  tnan  anything  else.  Up  to  last  year  we  did 
not  know  how  much  of  the  decided,  conspicuous  falling  off  of  immigration  was 
due  to  the  prevailing  financial  depression,  and  how  much  to  the  restrictions  of 
the  law.  We  hesitated  about  expressing  an  opinion  about  it,  and  the  annual 
report  of  the  superintendent  was  rather  hesitating  in  that  direction.  But  the 
experience  of  the  last  year,  a  year  of  undoubted,  almost  unequaled,  prosi)erity, 
proves  that  there  is  but  one  explanation  of  the  decided  decrease  in  immigration, 
and  that  is  the  restrictive  power  of  the  law,  and  it  is  natural.  If  you,  especially 
the  gentlemen  of  the  subcommission,  who  have  seen  it  themselves  working  on 
Etlis  Island— if  you  bear  in  mind  how  much  trouble  an  immigrant  now  has  before 
he  gets  his  ticket  at  the  p<nrt,  and  how  much  trouble  he  is  subjected  to  after  he 
Umds  at  New  York,  you  will  realize  that  it  is  but  natural  this  should  have  a 
restrictive  effect  on  immigration. 
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<^.  But  is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  the  steamship  companies  themselves,  in  the 
senes  of  <]^aeetions  that  they  famish  their  agents  in  Europe,  famish  a  shadow  of 
what  the  mmiigrant  is  to  meet  here,  and  theimmigi-ant  knows  how  difficnlt  immi- 
gration is  made?— A.  Exactly.  The  first  examination  by  the  ticket  agent,  who  is 
held  i)er8onally,  officially,  responsible  for  every  deported  immigrant,  is  the  most 
efficient  of  all. 

Q.  Wonld  yon  suggest  any  amendment  to  the  1893  act?— A.  I  have  expressed 
my  opinion  that  I  am  rather  relnctant  abont  saggesting  any  new  legislation  on 
this  question,  because  I  know  too  well  that  the  whole  question  would  again  be 
reopened,  and  there  is  evidently  a  confusion  prevailing  on  this  whole  question, 
and  a  very  important  one.  As  I  stated,  there  were  a  number  of  evils,  unquestion- 
ably from  the  form  of  the  law,  in  unrestricted  immigration,  and  I  fully  under- 
stand that  our  people,  and  especially  the  laboring  classes,  and  mostly  in  times  of 
financial  depression  and  enforced  idleness— that  they  in  such  times  are  sore  on 
immigration,  also  for  the  future;  though  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  no  matter  how 
much  we  would  restrict  immigration  at  present,  even  if  we  shut  our  doors  entirely 
to  new  immigrants,  this  would  not  do  a  particle  of  good  in  the  solving  of  our  own 
problems  of  congestion  of  labor  at  certain  points,  of  massing  of  people  of  the  same 
nationalities,  of  the  same  language,  in  certain  points,  and  of  their  influence  on 
politics. 

Q.  Would  it  not  only  take  a  very  few  minutes  to  make  the  physical  examina- 
tion of  a  group  of  30?— A.  Certainly,  the  physical  examination  takes  place  before 
they  come  off. 

Q.  Now,  then,  do  not  the  delays  you  speak  of,  of  one  day  or  two  daysand  sometimes 
a  week,  result  more  from  detentions  on  accoxmt  of  alien  contract  labor  law  than 
from  any  other  difference  that  may  be  in  the  minds  of  the  inspectors  or  the  board 
of  inquiry;  is  not  that  the  cause  that  usually  detains  the  immigrant?— A.  First  of 
all,  they  are  detained  very  much  longer  than  cabin  passengers  in  being  landed. 
The  first  immigrant  leaves  the  ship  after  the  last  cabin  passenger  has  left  Then 
his  examination  of  baggage  commences.  Then  he  is  taken  over  the  tedious  trip 
to  the  Barge  Office;  after  being  grouped  in  these  groups  of  30  they  are  taken  down 
to  the  Barge  Office,  and  there  commences  the  unloading.  They  then  pass  in  sin- 
gle file,  and  if  there  are  800  of  them  vou  can  imagine  how  long  it  taKes.  Then 
lu^aln,  if  groui)ed  in  groups  of  30  they  have  to  pass  the  physical  examination  first. 
Jf  there  are  only  800  passengers, for  instance,  to  take  this  as  an  example;  that  will 
furnish  27  groups,  in  round  figures.  There  are  only  4  or  5  registrv  aisles,  through 
which  but  1  group  can  go  at  a  time;  say  4  groups  can  only  be  dispatched  at  the 
same  time;  if  there  are  27  it  takes  about  7  turns  for  all  of  them  to  pass.  Mean- 
while it  is  getting  dark;  the  officials  are  expected  to  work  overtime  when  neces- 
sary, but  not  too  long.  They  adjourn  until  the  next  morning.  The  very  best  man 
may  be  in  the  last  group.  The  last  10  groups  are  not  handl^  until  the  next  day, 
and  they  have  to  wait  until  the  next  day.    These  are  hardships. 

Q.  How  would  the  lessening  of  the  group  or  the  multiplication  of  aisles  assist 
this  inspection?— A.  Very  much,  certainly. 

Q.  Well,  how  are  the  quarters  there  at  the  Barge  Office  now?— A.  We  could 
not  do  very  much  under  any  circumstances.  We  made  the  most  of  the  Barge 
Office  as  it  was. 

Q.  Then  could  your  suggestion  be  practiced  at  Ellis  Island,  when  you  go  there? 
What  improvements  would  you  make  of  inspection?— A.  There  must  be  at  least 
ten  aisles  working  at  the  same  time,  and  they  must  all  be  filled  by  inspectors  who 
understand  the  language;  otherwise  it  takes  twice  the  time.  Jde  gets  the  replv 
through  the  interpreter  as  it  is  now.    What  enormous  difficulty  is  to  1  e  met  with 

under  such  circumstances  you  can  well  understand if  you  consider  that  in  this 

group  of  80  there  are  sometimes  five  or  six  nationalities  represented,  and  that 
nevertheless  the  same  inspector  is  supposed  to  examine  these  people  individually 
as  to  their  eligibilitv  to  land.  We  nad  many  times  to  hunt  around  for  inter- 
preters to  understand  at  all  what  the  immigrant  desired,  and  to  put  any  questions 
to  him.    Of  course,  meanwhile,  we  did  not  delay  the  whole  work. 

O.  What  is  the  ordinary  salary  paid  the  interpreter?— A.  A  thousand  dollars. 
Cities  pay  $3,000  to  every  court  interpreter— $2,000.  The  Government  interpreters 
have  $1,(X)0,  which  is  not  very  high,  and  you  can  not  expect  good  work  from  them; 
it  is  simply  impossible. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  at  the  port  of  New  York  a  great  improvement  in  the  last 
10  years,  last  6  or  8  years,  in  the  number  and  ability  of  interpreters?— A.  No. 

Q.  While  you  were  commissioner  there,  did  you  have  a  sufficiency  of  interpre- 
ters to  make  at  least  a  partially  intelligible  examination?— A.  No,  I  did  not;  and 
a  great  many  nationalities  I  could  not  handle  at  all  by  GK>vernment  emplovees— for 
instance,  the  Portuguese.    I  should  have  had  a  particular  interpreter  in  the  Porta- 
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goeee  language.    We  could  not  do  it.    All  we  could  do  was  to  take  an  employee  of 
the  ship  to  act  as  an  interpreter  for  us.    Now,  that  is  not  a  proper  way. 

Q.  well,  did  you  have  any  trouble  with  Asiatics  in  respect  to  languiu^e?— A. 
We  had  one  or  two  interpreters,  one  especially  excellent  interpreter,  but  the  diflB- 
culty  again  was  that  we  had  to  rely  entirely  on  him  and  on  his  statements,  and 
sometimes  there  was  quite  a  good  reason  to  doubt  some  of  his  statements;  but  we 
had  to  rely  on  them,  we  were  entirely  helpless. 

Q.  They  were  liable  to  be  in  favor  of  their  own  countrymen  in  the  matter?— A. 
Certainly. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Those  positions  are  not  under  civil  service?— A. 
They  are  now.    They  are  under  civil  service  by  the  last  order  of  1896. 

Q.  Is  it  feasible  to  cultivate  a  corps  of  interpreters?— A.  Certainly.  Why  have 
the  courts  proper  interpreters?    Because  they  are  paid  accordingly. 

Q.  Well,  the  courts  very  often  have  to  call  in  certain  interpreters  to  suit  the 
language  spoken.  I  assume  that  you  have  at  your  office  at  Ellis  Island  almost 
every  language  spoken  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  I 
should  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  large  corps  of  interpreters,  or  at  least  a  cor^ 
of  men  who  speak  a  very  great  variety  of  languages?— A.  It  could  be  done  in  this 
way.  For  the  most  prominent  languages,  permanent  employees  should  be 
employed,  while  in  extraordinary  cases  of  languages  which  are  rare — like,  for 
instance,  Asiatic 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  (Interrupting.)  Armenian,  Turkish,  and  Greek?— A. 
Tes;  a  good  many  of  those — it  might  be  aiTanged  that  persons  should  work  only 
by  tlie  day  who  are  selected  as  having  passed  the  civil-service  examination,  and 
only  to  be  employed  for  that  spNecific  day.  It  would  be  no  extraordinary  hard- 
ship, especially  on  this  class  of  immigrants,  to  be  detained  for  one  day  and  wait 
until  an  interpreter  was  available;  but  it  would  be  for  the  more  common  lan- 
guages— Slavonian,  G^erman,  French,  and  Portuguese,  if  permanent  interpreters 
Should  not  be  employed.  Spanish  is  one  of  the  rare  languages,  but  of  Portuguese 
there  is  a  permanent  immigration.  We  also  never  had  interpreters  for  the  differ- 
ent Slavonic  dialects,  which  are  so  different  that  the  same  interpreters  ought  not 
to  be  employed  for  all. 

(j.  (By  Senator  Mallort. )  That  is  done  now  under  the  civil-service  system,  is 
it  not? — A.  That  is  not  done  as  yet.  A  good  deal  of  the  money  is  spent  differently, 
and  not  for  the  proper  kind  of  employees,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  essential,  then,  so  far  as  the  statistical  part  of  the  duties  of 
that  bureau  is  concerned,  that  you  should  have  court  interpreters?— A.  Not  only 
for  the  statistical  portion,  but  for  the  direct  enforcement  of  the  law,  in  order  to 
understand  whether  a  certain  person  is  really  desirable  or  not;  to  examine  him 
properly;  and  the  board  of  special  inquiry  most  of  all  and  first  of  all  ought  to 
oave  competent  interpreters. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Interpreters  as  advisors?— A.  Advisors  or  as  members. 

Q.  in  fact  they  oaght  to  be  members?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Why  did  you  speak  specially  of  the  Boston  immigration 
restriction  efforts?— A.  I  had  only  to  do  with  the  Boston  Immigration  Restriction 
League  during  the  time  of  my  term  of  office,  and  later  on. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  restriction  league  in  the  country?— A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
That  is  the  only  restriction  league. 

Q.  Is  there  no  opposition  to  wholesale  immigration  anywhere  in  the  country 
except  in  Massachusetts?- A.  Oh,  certainly  there  is;  no  doubt.  I  only  mentioned 
those  who  have  been  most  pronounced  and  best  organized. 

Q.  You  admit,  then,  that  the  Boston  restrictionists  represent  in  a  sense  large 
numbers  of  people  throughout  the  country  who  entertain  the  same  views?— A. 
Numbers  and  perhaps  not.  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that.  Congress  receives 
quite  a  number  of  petitions  from  other  parts  just  as  well  as  from  our  part,  I 
have  learned  from  my  opponents.  I  organized  the  Immigration  Protective  League, 
as  I  suppose  is  known  to  the  commission,  and  we  did  exactly  what  the  immigra- 
tion restrictionists  did:  that  is,  seut  out  petitions  for  signature,  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  when  we  learned  the  opposition  was  in  favor  of  the  Lodge  bill. 
It  the  sentiment  on  one  side  is  really  representing  a  large  number  of  people,  it  is 
exactly  the  same  on  the  other.  It  would  be  hard  to  count  one  or  the  other,  or  even 
to  measure  them  up  against  each  other. 

Q.  Then  your  latest  statement  means  that  it  is  not  a  local  question  or  local  preju- 
dice?—A.  Oh,  certainly  not,  and  I  have  emphasized  it  before.  I  wish  to  state  again 
that  a  time  of  commercial  and  financial  depression,  such  as  we  had  a  few  years 
ago.  is  liable  to  come  again  in  a  very  pronounced  and  very  determined  way.  At 
present  there  are  hardly  any  idle  hands.  Our  factories  work  many  of  them  with  1 
or  2  years*  advance  orders.    They  employ  a  good  many  people,  perhaps  instigated 
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by  the  demand  of  labor,  and  new  arrivals  may  come  and  maybe  ^nployed.  Over- 
prodnction  will  naturally  set  in,  and  some  establishments  which  at  the  present 
time  work  over  time,  day  and  night,  and  hardly  are  able  to  fill  their  orders,  will 
again  shut  down  for  a  while,  and  a  good  many  of  the  old  and  of  the  new  men  will 
again  be  idle,  as  they  have  been  in  the  last  five  years.  It  would  be  but  natural  that 
in  another  turn  of  the  same  kind  the  first  sentiment  of  the  Americans  would  go 
against  the  foreigners,  who  have  furnished,  as  they  believe,  the  abundance,  the 
surplus  of  supply  against  the  demand. 

A.  Now,  if,  xmfortunately,  we  should  have  a  period  of  depression  so  that  labor 
seeks  work,  rather  work  seeks  labor,  and  there  should  be  a  large  tide  of  immigration, 
would  not  one  effect  of  that  be  to  displace  considerable  American  labor? — ^A.  If 
we  had  another  time  of  depression  then  it  would  be  only  natural  that  no  tide  of 
immigration  would  set  in  at  that  time.  Depression  and  large  immigration  prac- 
tically exclude  each  other. 

Q.  There  has  been  considerable  immigration  even  in  depressed  times,  has  there 
not?— A.  Very  little,  as  compared  with  former  years;  and  especially  very  little, 
if  immigration  is  sifted  down  to  its  actual  character.  If  there  are,  for  instance, 
300,000  arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York,  and  we  find  in  examining  them,  that 
about  50,000  had  been  here  before,  had  gone  abroad  and  returned,  and  that  of  the 
other  250,000, 100,000— that  is  the  ordinary  percentage— are  members  of  the  imme- 
diate families  of  former  immigrants,  then  the  actual  immigration  remaining,  to 
be  counted  as  immigpition  on  the  labor  market,  is  reduced  to  only  150,000  a  vear. 
And  then,  if  taken  into  consideration  the  number  of  such  persons  who  leave 
this  country  even  for  ^ood,  the  labor  market  will  appear  to  suffer  very  little  firom 
immigration  at  such  tunes. 

Q.  You  have  referred  to  the  conoiparative  decline  in  immigration  recently.  Do 
^ou  think  that  is  due  more  to  the  effective  administration  of  our  law,  or  to  the  law 
itself,  than  it  is  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  revival  of  prosperity  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  America,  so  that  these  people  have  less  inducement  to  come  here  than 
they  had  before?— A.  I  state  distinctly  that  the  causes  are  many.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  increase  of  prosperity  in  Europe  serves  to  offset  ours  to  a  certain 
degree;  but  aside  from  that  our  prosperity  had  no  large  attraction  on  the  European 
surplus  of  population.  It  proves,  in  my  opinion,  the  restrictive  efficiency  of  the 
present  law. 

O.  At  the  present  time  is  there  any  advertising  in  Europe  by  land-grant  railroads, 
and  by  other  associations  in  this  country,  to  induce  immigration?— A.  This  has  been 
overestimated  in  many  ways.  There  is  advertising  perpetually  done.  It  is  done 
in  every  way.  It  is  done  with  our  products  as  well  as  by  our  land-advertising 
companies.  There  is  no  doubt  the  people  have  been  educated  to  take  our  adver- 
tisements with  a  large  grain  of  allowance.  They  look  rather  more  skeptically  on 
these  matters  than  they  did  15  to  20  years  ago.  W  hen  first  this  advertising  started, 
it  had  a  kind  of  vivid  and  startling  effect.  Europe  has  been  educated  to  adver- 
tising just  as  well  as  America  has.  The  effect  of  American  advertising  in  Europe 
is  very  slight  at  present,  very  small. 

O.  (By  Senator  Mallobt:)  Are  there  any  States  that  have  advertising  agencies 
or  bureaus  in  Europe  now?— A.  There  are,  certainly;  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  a 
few  others.    They  maintain  permanent  colonization  bureaus  in  Europe. 

Q.  Kept  for  furnishinjaf  information?— A.  Kept  for  furnishing  information  of  all 
kinds.  Texas  has  certainly  one,  I  am  sure.  Mr.  Johnson  is  the  general  representa- 
tive.   I  know  of  that  jwrsonally. 

9*  t)o  you  know  anything  about  the  efficiency  of  those  bureaus— their  success 
in  inducing  immigration?— A.  They  certainly  have  some  success  or  else  they  would 
not  be  maintained  and  continued,  but  their  success  is  very  small.  Colonization 
in  the  States,  in  the  United  States,  has  been  very  limited.  The  most  successful 
colonization  to  my  knowledge  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Italians  in  Arkansas,  the 
Sunny  Side  colony.  Another  quite  successful  organization  is  on  the  way  in  Georgia. 
Now,  I  shall  never  believe,  no  matter  how  often  I  hear  it,  that  the  American  land 
is  given  away  and  being  settled.  It  may  be  possessed,  it  may  be  owned,  but  is 
certainly  not  cultivated  as  yet,  and  there  is  ample  room,  in  my  thorough  convic- 
tion, for  a  great  deal  of  new  settlement;  and  certainly  our  roads  of  the  west  and 
South,  our  railroads,  would  have  prospered,  at  least  four  or  five  years  ago,  at  the 
time  of  the  depression,  if  we  had  had  anything  of  immigration.  In  fact,  beyond 
doubt,  in  addition  to  the  poor  crops,  it  was  the  decrease  in  immigration  which 
drove  a  ^ood  many  of  those  roads,  like  the  Pacific  roads,  especially  the  Northern 
Pacific,  luto  the  receivers'  hands. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  ever  studied  the  history  of  immigration  from 
New  England  to  Ohio  and  other  parts  of  the  West?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  began  only  a  year  ago  or  more?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Is  it  your  nnderstanding  that  the  people  left  MaasachiiBetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Mand  at  that  time  bidcanse  they  oelieved  in  the  overpopulation  of  those 
States?— A.  No. 

Q.  To  seek  new  and  larger  fields?— A.  Not  the  oyerx)opulation  of  their  own 
States,  but  their  enterprise  for  seeking  larger  fields. 

Q.  Does  that  motive  actuate  the  immigration  from  Europe  lar^ly? — A.  Great 
many;  lari^ly,  largely.  Those  people  who  come  for  settlement  m  this  count^ 
have  a  desire  and  feel  the  ability  in  themselves  to  expand,  to  look  out  for  larger 
and  better  fields  for  their  activity  than  they  can  find  at  home.  We  get  some  of 
the  very  best  settlers  from  Russia,  and  there  is  room  enough  there,  as  you  well 
know.  There  are  large  tracts  almost  equal  to  our  own,  but  nevertheless  they 
come  here  and  bring  their  good  money  here,  and  are  most  excellent  settlers, 
because  they  feel  the  possibilities  are  greater  in  the  United  States  in  the  free  air 
and  the  civilization  of  America. 

Q.  Are  republican  principles  one  of  the  inducements  to  this  immigration? — A. 
Not  very  much.  It  is  among  Russian  Mennonites  to  a  large  extent;  they  are  sick 
and  tired  of  Czarism. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  then,  if  I  understand  you,  it  is  not  so  much  the  difference  in  the 
form  of  government  and  a  desire  to  iMtrticipate  in  the  government  that  induces 
these  people  to  come  here,  as  it  is  their  belief  that  here  is  a  better  opportunity  for 

Erosperity?— A.  Directly  an  opportunity  for  prosperity,  and  more  particularly  for 
berty. 

Q.  Have  you  watched  them  pretty  carefully  after  they  have  landed,  and  seen 
what  their  condition  has  been  generally  where  they  have  ^one? — A.  We  can  not 
follow  them;  that  is  a  matter  of  impossibility.  The  only  thing  we  could  watch— 
we  had  attempted  to  watch— was  in  our  immediate  neighborhood  in  the  lower  part 
of  New  York,  the  settlement  of  those  unfortunate  Russian  Jew  refugees. 

Q.  Your  reference  to  the  Polish  quarter  in  Buffalo  led  me  to  think  that  ^ou  had 
followed  them  to  some  extent— A.  My  reference  to  the  Polish  quarters  is  based 
<ai  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  whom  I  quoted. 

Q.  That  statement  shows  that  they  were  studying  our  institutions  and  learning 
our  method  of  voting,  etc.  Do  you  understand  that  they  become  active  partici- 
pants in  our  politics  wherever  they  go?— A.  I  do  understand  so,  and  I  had  some 
experience  of  It  myself  in  the  West  during  the  two  years  that  I  lived  there  in 
Milwaukee,  where  there,  is  also  a  Polish  settlement. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  their  colonization  is  an  evil?— A.  To  a  certain  extent,  but 
a  necessary  and  unavoidable  one.  Those  people  are  naturally  first  di-awn  to  such 
surroundings  as  are  more  congenial  to  them,  and  where  they  can  make  themselves 
understood.  Bv  and  by  they  flock  off  from  there;  they  do  not  stick  together  very 
long,  the  second  generation  esi)ecially;  they  flock  off;  they  are  not  to  be  held. 

O.  You  think,  then,  it  is  only  a  temporary  evil?— A.  It  is  always  only  temporary 
and  unavoidable. 

Q.  Is  there  an  equal  tendency  among  the  different  classes  of  immigrants— that 
is,  those  from  different  countries— to  become  Americanized?— A.  My  personal 
exx)erience  in  many  directions  has  convinced  me  that  the  desire  to  be  American- 
ized is  intense  among  the  foreign-born  population,  and  absolutely  boundless  in 
their  church.  Many  an  old  immigrant  I  have  found  to  be  rather  sore  on  the 
Americanizing  power  of  this  country.  He  would  like  to  preserve,  for  instance, 
his  old  German  language  in  his  house.  He  can  not  do  it.  His  children  will  all 
flpeak  English,  not  only  among  themselves  but  also  to  him  and  to  the  mother. 
Our  German  newspapers  feel  it  very  strongly,  that  the  second  generation  is  drifting 
away  from  them  rapidly;  and  the  same  is  true  of  Italians,  of  Frenchmen,  of 
Scandinavians. 

Q.  You  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  proper  place  to  make  an  application 
of  an  educational  test  is  at  the  naturalization  office?— A.  I  am  distinctly,  decidedly 
in  favor  of  that,  and  by  any  even  more  difficult  test  than  that  proposed  in  the 
Lodge  bill. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  registration  and  voting  laws  of  the  several  States?— 
A.  I  know  we  have  States  where  a  residence  of  about  6  months  is  sufficient  to 
enable  you  to  cast  your  vote.  I  myself  cast  a  vote  for  president  after  having 
been  4  years  in  this  countrv. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  15  States  in  the  United  States  in  which  aliens 
are  allowed  to  vote  after  declaring  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  and  in  many 
of  those  States  on  1  year's  residence?— A.  Only  6  months'  residence— oh,  yes,  I  am 
fully  aware  of  that;  and  I  am  also  aware  of  the  necessity,  fully  conscious  of  the 
necessity,  of  reform  in  this  direction. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  to  the  idea  that  qualifications  for  voting  should  be 
regolated  bv  a  national  law,  the  same  as  naturalization  is?— A  If  it  is  a  constitu- 
waaX  poBsibility? 
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Q.  Yes;  certainly.— A.  I  believe  that  is  the  weak  point  in  it.  I  would  be  cer- 
tainly in  favor  of  it;  most  decidedly. 

Q.  Yon  think,  in  view  of  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  our  population,  that 
such  a  change  as  that  would  be  beneficial?— A.  I  do  not  wish  a  cosmopolitan  char- 
acter of  our  population  to  be  continued.  I  wish  the  character  of  our  population 
to  be  American,  distinctly  American;  but  I  do  not  object  to  people  becoming 
Americans. 

9*  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  submitted  a  statement  which  seemed  to  show  that 
this  immigration  was  not  detrimental  tp  organized  iabor.  I  want  to  ask  you  if 
you  know  that  the  representatives  of  organized  labor  who  came  before  this  com- 
mission have  almost  without  exception  been  in  favor  of  further  restriction  of 
immigration?— A.  I  am  fully  aware  of  that,  and  I  had  plenty  of  opportunities 
during  my  of&cial  term  to  confer  with  members  and  leaders  of  organized  labor  on 
that  subject.  I  find  that  they  are  sadly  misinformed  on  that  subject.  I  have 
tried  my  very  best  to  make  them  understand  that  all  tiie  evils  they  complain  of 
date  back  in  their  origin  to  a  time  prior  to  1893.  I  tried  my  very  best  to  make 
them  understand  that  any  new  immigration  laws  would  not  be  able  to  change,  for 
instance,  the  condition  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  mining  districts.  If  you  read  the 
testimony  of  Commissioner-General  Powderly  before  you,  you  will  find  that  the 
conditions  of  the  mining  district  of  Pennsylvania  originated  from  the  large  immi- 
gration in  1881.  You  can  not  change  that  now  by  any  new  law.  The  Americans 
have  been  driven  from  the  mining  occupation  there,  but  vou  can  not  remedy  that 
condition  now  by  any  change  in  the  law;  that  is  a  settled  fact.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  clothing  interests,  of  the  interests  in  the  shoe  manufacturing.  You  can  not 
change  it  now.  This  has  been  changed,  and  we  have  to  accept  these  facts  as  they 
are  at  present.  I  believe  that  this  commission  should  find  out  what  is  to  be  done 
in  the  future,  if  possible  to  find  out  remedies  against  the  existing  economic  evils. 
In  the  same  way,  I  have  endeavoi*ed  my  very  best  to  convince  labor  leaders  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  positive  restriction  at  the  present  time  in  force,  and  that  any 
change  in  the  law  would  not  benefit  them,  espedall^r  such  a  change  as  the  Lodge 
bill  intends.  The  immigrants  they  are  mostly  afraid  of  would  not  be  excluded 
by  an  illiteracy  law. 

The  statement  was  also  made  here  that  any  decrease  in  the  wages  of  unskilled 
labor  brings  about  in  the  course  of  time  a  natural  decrease  in  the  wages  of  skilled 
labor.  This  is  a  statement  whi ch  sounds  very  well,  but  is  not  true.  We  have  not  to 
take  our  experience  from  exceptional  conditions  of  any  kind,  as,  for  instance,  Henry 
Qeor^,  to  whom  I  alluded,  took  the  experience  of  California,  where  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  supply  of  labor,  and  therefore  immensely  high  wages.  Mr.  Henry 
Q^orge  complained  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  more  labor  that  came  there — I 
mean  the  more  immigrants  that  arrived  there— the  wages  would  naturally 
decrease;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  purchasing  power  of  these  same  wages 
increased,  even  of  the  lower  wages.  Now  I  wish  to  remind  you  of  what  I  said 
about  wages  for  skilled  labor,  and  refer  you  to  the  table  which  I  submitted  here, 
taken  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor  at  Washington,  No.  18, 
September.  1898. 

The  table  shows  that  in  some  8i>ecial  trades  a  decrease  in  wages  took  -place,  and 
that  infiuenced  the  leaders;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  wages  not  only  have  increased 
in  the  average  since  1870,  but,  as  is  proven  by  the  other  tables,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  same  wages  has  increased. 

Q.  You  are  aware,  I  presume,  that  very  many  of  the  labor  leaders  of  this  country 
are  of  foreign  birth,  or  the  sons  of  foreigners,  and  if  organized  labor  is  sadly  mis- 
informed, as  you  state,  it  is  largely  due  to  these  representatives  who  are  of  foreign 
birth.  You  know,  I  presume,  that  Mr.  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  F^- 
eration  of  Labor,  is  for  further  restriction?— A.  1  know  very  well.  I  mention^ 
him  in  my  statement. 

Q.  It  is  remarkable  that  those  who  are  of  foreign  birth,  or  the  sons  of  foreigners, 
who  have  been  before  this  commission — and  I  think  perhaps  a  fow  of  them  are 
such— are  emphaticaUy  in  favor  of  restriction.— A.  I  fully  understand  this,  and 
for  that  reason  I  took  the  pains  to  work  out  these  facts,  especially  in  reference  to 
immigration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  this  country  sufficiently  protected  by  this  law, 
even  when  ordinarily  executed,  to  save  it  from  the  exi)ense  of  taking  care  of  pau- 
per immigrants?— A.  I  believe  so,  as  a  whole;  by  all  means.  We  took  consider- 
able pains  during  the  term  of  my  office  to  ascertain  whether  any  foreigners  were 
public  charges.  There  have  been  a  good  many,  but  all  from  former  immigration. 
A  person  may  change  his  name  in  the  institution,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be 
found  out  whether  or  not  he  was  a  recent  immigrant;  but  this  happens  onljr  in 
isolated  cases,  and  has  no  bearing  on  the  answer  in  general,  which  I  can  give  in  a 
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most  decided  way,  that  I  believe  our  country  to  be  sufficiently  protected  by  the 
present  laws,  even  as  they  are  enforced. 

Q.  Those  exceptions  you  speak  of  are  liable  to  occur?— A.  Oh,  certainly;  every- 
where. There  is  no  doubt  that  undesirable  immigrants  land,  just  as  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  merchandise  is  smuggled :  but  at  the  same  time  we  main- 
tain a  customs  service  to  prevent  a  wholesale  smup^gling,  and  we  maintain  an 
immi^ation  service  for  preventing  this  same  effect  in  the  question  of  wholesale 
undesirable  immigration,  and  successfully. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  believe  we  are  sufficiently  protected  in  regard 
to  the  criminal  class  that  comes  to  this  country,  as  well  as  to  the  pauper  class?— A. 
No  doubt:  positively.  Of  course  we  can  not  prevent  exceptions.  There  may  be 
fugitives  of  law  that  we  are  not  aware  of.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  But  as  a  rule 
the  present  laws  and  regulations  are  strong  enough.  I  beg  to  refer  especially 
to  the  former  notions  about  the  deportation  of  that  undesirable  immigration— 
ticket-of-leave  men  who  are  brought  to  this  country.  This  has  been  a  practice  in 
the  past,  but  the  laws  of  1893  cut  it  short  absolutely,  simply  by  shifting  the  financial 
responsibility  and  moral  responsibility  on  the  steamship  companies. 

(j.  (By  Senator  Malloky.  )  I  understand  you  to  say  tJiat  the  conditions  existing 
in  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  some  other  special  districts  are  the  results 
of  legislation  many  years  ago,  or  rather  lack  of  legislation  anterior  to  1893,  and  that 
they  can  not  be  reached,  t^ose  evils,  by  any  legislation  now;  that  we  have  got  to 
simply  take  these  things  as  they  stand.  I  do  not  know  myself  what  those  condi- 
tions are  exactly,  but  1  understand  that  the  character  of  tne  inmiigrant,  the  char- 
acter of  the  labor  that  is  employed  there,  is  of  a  lower  order  than  that  usually 
brought  into  this  country.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  immigrants,  you  may 
say  as  a  general  rule  all  mimi^ants,  coming  to  this  country  are  followed  by  their 
next  generation,  who  are  assimilated  very  readily  into  the  American  i)eople?  I 
believe  you  stated  about  that.— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  is  it  these  people  who  came  here  anterior  to  1893  and  went  to  certain 
districts  of  Pennsylvania,  the  coal  regions,  and  those  Jews  in  New  York— why  is 
it  they  are  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  which  seems  to  be  almost  universal, 
that  after  the  first  generation  they  almost  become  unrecognizable  as  foreign-bom 
people?— A.  I  beg  to  state  that  as  far  as  the  Jews  in  New  York  are  concerned, 
or  in  any  large  city,  they  are  no  exception;  they  are  rapidly  assimilating  and 
rapidly  Americanizing;  more  rapidly,  perhai)s,  than  the  majority  of  all  other  immi- 
grants. As  far  as  the  Hungarian  colonies  in  Pennsylvania  are  concerned,  I  beg  to 
risk  the  statement  that  they  could  be  Americanized  very  much  quicker  if  they  were 
not  treated  as  a  kind  of  an  outcast;  if  they  were  not  left  alone,  and  if  people 
would  not  look  down  on  them,  and  practically  despise  them;  if  they  were  taken  in 
hand  the  same  as  the  large  cities  like  New  York  take  them  in  hand,  because  there 
people  can  not  help  but  come  in  contact  with  them.  Then  these  Pennsylvania 
settlers  would  also  assimilate  just  as  quickly  as  their  own  brothers  and  sisters  in 
anv  other  section.  They  are  lelt  alone  too  much,  in  my  opinion,  and  they  are  left 
to  live  among  themselves,  exclusively  among  themselves,  a  good  many  of  them; 
and  especially  their  children  would  like  very  much  to  go  out  and  mingle  among 
the  Americans,  but  they  have  no  opportunity. 

Q.  Well,  is  that  due  to  their  segregating  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, or  is  it  larp^ely  due  to  the  dislike  or  distaste  for  them  and  for  their  asso- 
ciation?—A.  That  IS  what  I  believe— the  latter  part. 
S.  Is  not  that  exceptional?— A.  It  is  exceptional. 
.  And  is  not  that  about  the  only  instance— these  Pennsylvania  Hun  miners— of 
immigrantB  who  come  to  this  country  and  stay  here  and  raise  their  families  here, 
bat  do  not  assimilate  with  the  American  people?  Are  they  not  about  the  only 
exception? — ^A.  They  are  about  the  only  exception,  and  the  Syrians,  some  portion 
of  the  Solans.  But  even  those  in  Pennsylvania,  whom  you  call  Hun  miners,  will 
not  resist  the  Americans  very  long.  It  is  simply  impossible;  it  is  too  strong  an 
assimilating  factor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  explained  the  desirability  of  some  method  being 
entered  upon  to  cause  a  better  distribution  of  the  Americans  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  I  think  the  suggestion  very  wide,  and  1  would  like  to  have  you 
elaborate  the  point  a  little  and  suggest,  if  you  have  convictions  on  the  subject, 
what  method  would  be  most  effectual  to  that  end?— A.  I  suggested  to  the  Immi- 
gration Investigating  Conmiission  a  plan  which  the  two  other  gentiemen,  Mr. 
Stump  and  Mr.  McSweeney  indorsed,  and  that  is  to  erect  on  £llis  Island,  in  close 
connection  with  the  landing  place,  a  large  permanent  exhibition  hall,  where  dif- 
ferent States  may  have  their  permanent  bureaus,  their  permanent  representatives; 
where  different  railroads  may  have  their  permanent  exhibitions.  I  had  even 
drafted  the  plans  for  such  a  building,  into  which  only  landed  immigrants  should 
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be  admitted  before  being  sent  to  New  York  or  to  their  railroad  depot.  If  they 
had  an  opportunity  there,  guided  by  intelligent  Americans  able  to  talk  to  them 
and  make  themselves  understood,  to  learn  about  the  condition  of  labor  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  United  States;  to  know  whether  their  own  trade,  for  instance, 
is  overstocked  in  one  direction,  and  looked  after  in  another;  if  they  could  find 
out  exactly  by  maps  and  an  exhibition  of  local  products  what  they  could  look  for 
in  anv  section  of  the  United  States,  and  under  what  plans  they  could  acquire 
land  there,  andso  on;  and  if  all  people  admitted  to  this  institution,  which  would  be 
underGK>vemment  control,  had  topass  a  rigid  examination  by  a  Government  offic'al 
as  to  their  honesty  and  reliability,  so  that  only  responsible  persons  would  be  intro- 
duced into  such  an  exhibition  hall  to  give  information  at  ali;  if  the  knowledge  of 
all  this  could  be  spread  abroad  ofl^ially  through  the  countries,  imparted  to  all 
steamship  agents  abroad,  then  I  believe  the  immigrant  could  easily  be  taught  to 
look  out  for  his  own  betterment,  for  the  proper  place  to  go  to,  and  for  the  proper 
occupation  to  look  for.  As  it  is  at  present,  I  found,  by  personal  observation,  that 
unless  a  x>erson  goes  directly  to  his  family  he  does  not  know,  in  one  case  out  of  a 
hundred,  what  he  is  going  to  do  in  the  United  States  when  arriving.  He  is  a  car- 
penter, he  is  a  plumber,  he  is  a  common  laborer,  he  is  a  bookkeeper,  but  he  has  no 
idea  what  he  will  do  in  the  United  States.  It  is  actually  pitiable  how  little  they 
know  when  they  arrive.  If  such  persons  could  receive  reliable  information,  and 
especially  if  landed  would-be  settlers  could  know  from  the  very  start  that  when 
coming  to,  say.  New  York,  or  to  Boston,  where  a  branch  of  this  institution  may 
be  established,  or  to  the  port  of  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  that  they  could  then 
and  tiiere  find  proper  and  reliable  information  about  their  future,  thev  would  fall 
back  on  it,  and  the]f  could  be  properly  guided.  The  State  bureaus  of  labor  would 
have  to  furnish  their  information  to  the  central  office  at  Washington  at  the  same 
time;  I  mean  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  in  Washington  would  have  to  supply  all 
information.  And  I  believe  that  if  properly  worked  such  an  institution  would 
very  soon  become  actually  what  it  proposes  to  be,  a  land  and  labor  clearing  house. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  furnish  public-school 
facilities  for  the  Hun  population  to  which  you  referred  a  short  while  back?— A.  I 
do  not  think  they  are  sufficient. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  they  are  sufficient?— A.  And  I  am  afraid  that  there  are  too 
many  truants;  I  mean  too  manjr  who  do  not  make  use  of  it. 

Q.  Do  the  Huns  keep  their  children  out  of  these  schools?— A.  Thev  do  not  do  it 
unless  they  have  opportunitv  to  do  it;  unless  they  are  permitted  to  do  it. 

Q.  Then  you  think  the  only  way  to  get  the  truants  in  these  schools  would  be  by 
compulsory  education?— A.  By  compulsory  education. 

Q.  Then  it  seems  that  the  Huns  are  resisting  this  Americanizing  influence  you 
speak  about?— A.  Pardon  me;  the  word  *'  Huns'*  I  should  like  to  have  eliminated 
from  this  whole  discussion,  because  they  are  neither  Huns  nor  anything  near  them 
at  all,  neither  by  race  nor  in  any  other  way.  They  are  mostly  of  a  Slavonic  race, 
a  race  similar  to  that  of  the  Poles,  but  somewhat  inferior.  They  did  not  have  the 
advantages  which  the  Poles  had,  of  an  empire  of  their  own,  of  some  splendor  and 
achievements  through  several  centuries,  which  made  the  Poles  after  all  a  partly 
civilized  nation;  but  they  are  akin  to  the  Poles,  only  a  little  more  neglected  in  the 
country  of  my  birth,  in  Austria,  which,  as  you  know,  suffered  immensely  up  to 
about  1860  under  misrule  and  mismanagement  in  every  direction.  These  Folacks 
or  Croats,  neither  of  the  two,  are  by  no  means  Huns,  even  in  the  sense  of  their 
brutality;  not  at  all.  They  are  verv  tractable,  peaceful  people  if  let  alone  and  not 
maltreated.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  against  them,  which  is  usual Iv 
brought  about  by  wrong  information  from  the  start.  They  do  not  resist  our  civil- 
ization; they  have  no  opportunity;  they  do  not  know  it.  Most  of  them  were 
imported  as  far  back  as  about  1881,  from  1881  to  1885,  and  I  really  believe  that 
most  all  of  them  were  imported  under  contract  at  that  time,  and,  in  fact,  their 
importation  induced,  more  than  anything  else,  the  establishment  of  the  law  of 
1885,  the  first  contract-labor  law.  They  do  not  resist  American  civilization;  they 
do  not  understand  it  yet. 

O.  I  take  it  that  vou  would  concede  that  the  most  Americanizing  of  all  influences 
is  the  public  school?— A.  No  doubt. 

Q.  upon  population  like  that?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  if  there  were  public  schools  there  and  they  did  not  use 
them,  it  was  because  they  were  not  compelled  to  use  them?— A.  They  were  not  com- 
pelled. They  are  used  to  being  compelled  in  their  own  old  home,  in  Austria. 
There  are  laws  there  for  compulsory  education  which  have  been  in  force  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  not  enforced  there.  People  evade 
the  law,  and  they  are  used  to  it.  Now,  here,  if  they  could  be  forced  to  attend 
the  public  schools,  the  process  of  assimilation  would  be  very  much  accelerated. 
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If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  wish  to  call  the  commission's  attention  to  a  matter  in 
dose  connection  with  the  immigration  statistics,  which  is,  in  my  opinion, 
immensely  misleading— the  f req^aent  changes  in  the  classification  of  immigrants 
made  by  the  United  States  ofiicials.  For  instance,  an  important  change  took 
place  last  year,  as  I  believe  your  snbcommission  fonnd  out.  A  commission  was 
api>ointed  which  decided,  approved  by  the  secretary  and  by  the  Commissioner- 
General,  to  classify  immigrants  from  now  on  according:  to  races.  Formerly  they 
nsed  to  be  classified,  at  least  professedly,  by  nationalities.  This  was  never  done 
correctly,  but  at  least  a  certain  basis  for  calculation  was  given  which,  if  not  accu- 
rate to  the  figures,  was  at  least  accurate  in  its  general  proportions.  Now,  last 
year  a  change  was  effected  by  establishing  races.  The  consequence  is  that  we 
find  statements,  as  I  have  them  here  before  me,  of  only  one  ISwiss  arrival.  That 
is  from  the  New  York  Times  of  July  24,  which  says,  speaking  of  thb  last  ofiicial 
statistics,  ''Only  one  Swiss  was  reported  as  arriving  last  year.  There  used  to 
be  about  eight  thousand  every  year  ";  which  is  easily  explained.  Formerly  they 
spoke  of  the  Swiss  as  a  nationality,  coming  from  Switzerland.  Now,  they  start 
to  establish  a  race  basis.  There  is  no  Swiss  race.  Only  one  person  was  fool 
enough  to  state  his  race  as  Swiss,  and  only  one  inspector  was  fool  enough  to  put 
him  down  as  such.  There  did  not  arrive  less  x)eople  from  Switzerland  than  before, 
not  very  many;  but  simply  a  change  In  the  classification  was  carried  out,  which 
has  to  be  understood  also  by  the  commission  in  order  to  enable  it  to  make  proper 
comparisons.  I  find  *  *  there  were  le^s  than  1 ,000  Hungarians,  which  is  a  tremendous 
falling  off  from  the  average  of  30,000  a  year,  which  formerly  arrived. "  Hungarians 
are  no  race.  There  is  a  race,  Magyars.  Hungary  is  an  empire,  part  of  the  Austrian- 
Hungarian  Empire.  Under  the  new  classification  we  shall  find  probably  15,000 
Slavs  and  20,000  Croats,  all  coming  from  the  Empire  of  Hungary.  That  means 
that  immigration  has  not  decreased,  but  we  have  changed  our  point  of  view;  and 
if  now  somebody  is  ignorant  of  this  change  and  makes  comparisons,  as  this  editor 
of  a  respectable  paper  has  done,  he  is  not  only  entirely  misled,  but  he  is  apt  to  mis- 
lead all  his  readers.  I  believe  that  while  a  certain  improvement  is  effected  hy  an 
investigation  into  the  race  quality  of  an  immigrant  it  ought  to  have  been  combined 
with  a  continuation  of  the  old  statistics;  the  old  statistics  ought  not  to  have  been 
abandoned;  new  statistics  ought  to  have  been  introduced  only  for  supplementary 
scientific  work.  As  to  the  practical  value  of  the  new  statistics,  they  are  only 
misleading,  especially  misleading  in  the  way  they  are  made  up.  They  contain 
quite  a  number  of  ethnological  errors. 

Q.  Have  you  any  present  of&cial  connection  with  the  immigration  of  our  coun- 
try?—A.  Not  at  all.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Immigration  Investigating  Commis- 
sion, but  this  commission,  1  do  not  know  for  what  reason,  simply  expired  with 
my  leaving  my  office.    We  have  never  been  officially  removed  or  discharged. 

Q.  Are  you  an  officer  of  an  organization  which  exists  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
batingthe  work  of  the  Immigration  Restriction  League  of  Bost43n?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  office?— A.  I  am  secretary  of  the  Immigration  Protective 
League.  Of  course  that  is  an  unsalaried  x>osition.  I  am  publisher  of  a  trade  paper, 
and  of  books.    That  is  my  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  chief  object  of  this  league  to  which  you 
belong?— A.  The  object  is  (reading  from  constitution  of  league)  "To  oppose  any 
further  restriction  on  immigration  to  the  United  States,  and  to  protect  and  advance 
the  Interests  ofpersons  immigrating  to  this  country." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parquhar.)  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  circular  there?— A.  Yes;  I 
submit  the  constitntion,  and  will  leave  it  witn  the  commission. 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  11, 1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  JTJLES  R08ENDALE, 

Special  agent  of  the  depart m^^.nt  of  agriculture  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  commission  met  at  10.55  a.  m. ,  Vice-Chairman  Gardner  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Jules  Bosendale,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  special  agent  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  was  introduced  as  a  witness 
and,  bein^  duly  afOrmed,  testified  as  follows,  the  Topical  Plan  of  Inquiry  on 
Immigration  being  followed: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FarquharJ  Please  give  your  name,  address,  and  business.— A. 
Jules  Rosendale;  1413  Jefferson  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  occupation,  agent  for 
the  dairy  and  food  commissioner  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  the  United  States?— A.  Forty-four 
years,  some  time  during  this  year. 

Q.  What  opportunities  of  observation  have  you  had  to  enable  you  to  give  testi- 
mony before  this  commission  on  immigration  matters? — ^A.  In  1894,  during  the 
dull  times  and  the  panic,  by  assisting  the  factory  inspectors,  not  officia&y,  I 
admit,  but  simply  for  courtesy,  in  regard  to  the  sweatshops  and  the  overcrowded 
condition  in  the  tenement  houses,  sweatshops,  among  the  Polish  Jews  and  Ital- 
ians and  Hungarians  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  one  word,  the  foreign  element. 
That  was  my  first  observation— in  1894.  The  next  opportunity  I  had  of  studying 
the  condition  of  the  foreign  element  or  the  working  classes  was  in  1897,  when  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  appointed  two  committees  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  bituminous  and  the  anthracite  coal  miners.  I  was  then  acquainted  with 
Senator  Say  lor  and  went  with  him  to  the  anthracite  region  to  study  the  condition 
of  the  miners  at  that  time.  The  first  opportunity  related  only  to  the  clothing 
trade  and  tailors;  the  second  to  the  miners  only.  The  third  opportunity  was  after 
I  was  appointed  one  of  the  agents  of  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner.  Professor 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  Welch,  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner,  both  requested  me  to 
take  up  the  slum  districts  in  Philadelphia,  because  they  said  they  could  not  g^t  any 
satisfactory  report,  and  that  a  majority  of  those  who  were  inspectors  could  not 
talk  their  language;  so  I  told  them  I  would  oblige  them.  I  can  assure  you  that  it 
was  not  a  very  pleasant  job,  but  I  got  a  great  deal  of  information  because  I  had 
their  jargon,  their  language.  I  had  no  difficulty  whatever  to  get  along  with  the 
Russian  Jews,  but  sometimes  when  I  could  not  get  alonp^  with  the  others  I  tried 
to  get  an  interpreter.  I  had  a  little  bit  more  difficulty  with  probably  the  Itidian, 
because,  sx>eaking  the  French  lang^iage  fluently,  he  could  not  understand  some. 
I  found  that  they  had  a  certain  jai'gon  like  the  Jews*  ja^on  that  I  could  not  get 
along  with.  I  took  two  students  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  both  inter 
ested  in  social  science,  and  we  found  out  a  great  deal,  because  they  could  get 
along  and  assist  me  in  my  work.  Those  were  about  the  opportunities  that  I  had 
in  observing  the  conditions,  first,  of  the  miners,  and  next  of  the  forei^  element, 
including  nearly  every  occupation  in  the  slum  districts  in  Philadelphia. 

O.  You  may  state  your  omervations  in  respect  to  the  labor  in  the  anthracite 
coal  fields  first,  and  state  it  in  your  own  way.— A.  I  think  I  omitted  to  bring  jrou 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature's  report  of  the  conditions  in  the  bituminous  region. 
None  was  issued  as  to  the  anthracite  region;  that  is,  one  was  made  by  the  le^- 
lature,  but  not  printed.  It  was  late  in  the  session,  Mr.  Saylor  told  me,  and  I  thmk 
on  account  of  the  appropriation  and  one  thing  and  another  it  was  not  printed. 
But  I  had  the  report  of  the  bituminous.  Shortly  after  I  came  back  from  the  war 
of  1861,  after  1865,  in  1867, 1868,  and  1869, 1  think  I  was  up  in  the  mining  region, 
and  found  there  that  most  of  the  miners  were  Welsh,  Irish,  Americans,  Germans, 
and  Scandinavians.  I  was  then  employed  there  as  a  mining  engineer  for  15  or  18 
years,  but  finding  mining  engineering  was  not  to  my  taste  I  left.  But  I  had  an 
opportunity  in  the  beginning  of  1870  to  study  the  conditions  there,  so  I  was  able 
to  compare  them  with  those  of  1897,  when  I  was  up  there  with  Senator  Saylor.  I 
found  most  of  the  miners  there  foreigners;  the  original  report  is,  60  per  cent  for- 
eigners. I  think  I  would  make  it  even  higher.  Of  course,  I  did  not  take  any 
statistics.  They  took  statistics  and  made  it  60  per  cent  foreigners;  and  Hunga- 
rians and  Italians  I  found  in  the  majority.  They  generally  use  the  word  for 
Hungarians,  Huns,  and  the  Italians,  Hides;  those  are  the  nicknames  they  gave 
them.  I  found  out  there  were  fights  and  quarrels  between  them  very  frequently; 
living  in  dilapidated  shanties  and  frame  houses,  huddling  together  just  like  cattle. 
I  found  in  one  house,  in  one  shanty,  20  Hun^prians,  and  they  hired  one  woman 
to  do  the  cooking  for  them.  I  made  no  inquiry  in  anything  else,  but  that  was  the 
actual  state  of  aiffairs  that  I  found. 

9-  Can  you  mention  the  county  or  city  where  this  occurred? — ^A.  That  was  near 
Shickshinny,  near  WilkesbaiTe,  in  the  anthracite  coal  region.  I  even  found  chil- 
dren, boys  and  girls,  occupying  the  same  room  with  the  parents.  The  average 
earnings  that  I  foimd— I  am  speaking  now  of  1897,  and  I  am  confirmed  in  my 
view;  the  report  of  the  legislature  I  have  not  copied  because  I  went  into  that 
same  county— the  amount  was  from  $4  to  |5  a  week  per  adult;  $1.50  and  some- 
times $2.50  for  boys  and  girls.  They  have  to  purchase  at  company  stores  at 
prices  from  20  to  25  per  cent  higher  than  in  Shic&hinny.  I  tried  to  find  out  the 
religious  and  ethical  mode  of  living  of  the  people  who  were  there  in  Shickshinny; 
and  in  the  neighborhood  I  found  5  Roman  Catholic  churches  presided  over  by 
either  Italian  or  Polish  priests;  1  Greek  Catholic  church;  2  Polish  Jewish  aypsk- 
gogues;  1  Methodist  meetinghouse,  and  another  meetinghouse  divided  in  time 
between  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Episcopalians.  I  had  an  interview  with  50 
of  them  on  the  subject  of  citizenship;  2  had  applied  for  citizenship  and  4  were 
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naturalized.  The  Polish  Jews  I  found  there  were  ori^nally  not  so  many  of  them 
miners;  thev  were  mostly  traders  and  peddlers.  I  thmk  the  first  Italians  which 
were  brought  over  to  this  country  were  brought  over  by  the  wife  of  a  coal  man 
in  WilkesDarre.    She  was  traveling  in  Italy. 

Q.  At  what  year? — A.  I  think,  as  far  as  I  can  trace  it  back,  in  1884;  I  would  not 
say  positively.  She  took  pity  on  the  condition  of  the  poor  workingmen  and  sent 
them  over  here  at  her  own  expense.  No  doubt  her  intentions  were  very  good, 
but  it  created  a  very  bad  state  of  affairs  in  the  mining  region,  because  they  were 
followed  afterwards  by  the  Hungarians  and  by  the  Italians. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  bringing  of  these  Italians  at  that  time  by  this  lady  as  a 
pure  act  of  philanthropy,  or  was  there  some  business  arrangement  in  her  rela- 
tions with  the  miners? — ^A.  No;  I  am  not  one  of  the  radicals  who  think  that  that 
woman  did  that  to  get  cheaper  labor.  I  think  it  was  a  pure  act  of  philanthropy 
on  her  part.  As  far  as  I  could  find  out,  she  is  a  very  estimable  woman,  and  bears 
a  very  srood  reputation,  and  I  do  not  think  for  one  moment  that  she  had  any  inten- 
tion to  bring  tnose  miners  over  to  comx>ete  with  American  labor,  to  lower  waees. 
I  found  out  at  that  time — I  can  not  say  about  the  present  condition— but  at  tnat 
time,  in  1897,  if  mines  were  worked  to  their  full  capacity  they  could  not  give 
employment  to  all  the  miners  for  more  than  6  months,  which  clearly  prov^  to 
me  that  the  supply  of  labor  in  the  mining  region  is  double  the  demand.  I  had 
another  opportunity  of  studying  their  condition,  or  rather  to  find  out  something 
that  brougnt  out— that  a  large  number  of  them  were  brought  here,  enticed,  not 
like  by  that  lady,  whom  I  referred  to,  but  by  circulars  that  were  thrown  in  their 
houses,  and  so  on,  and  I  could  not  get  to  the  bottom  of  it,  but  I  think  that  the 
steamboat  agents  who  have  their  agents  in  those  little  villages  wherever  they  are, 
have  men  who  have  enticed  them  to  come  over  here  as  miners.  I  found  probably 
out  of  80  or  90 — ^well,  I  would  ask  one,  for  instance,  **  What  made  you  come  over 
to  this  country?  You  are  suffering  now ,  and  you  tell  me  you  can  not  make  a 
living,  and  you  would  be  glad  if  you  could  go  back."  *'  Well,"  he  says,  **  we  were 
enticed  by  circulars  thrown  into  our  huts  and  into  our  villages  by  steamboat 
agents."  That  is  what  I  found  out  those  circulars  contained.  I  had  several  of 
them,  and  I  lent  them  to  some  friend  of  mine  and  he  never  returned  them  to  me. 
Those  circtilars  stated  that  a  miner  could  earn  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  day  in  the 
coal  regions,  which  is  virtually  for  those  people  out  there  a  fabulous  sum.  I 
found  out — I  am  speaking  of  1897,  when  there  was  stagnation  in  the  coal  trade 
and  the  i>eople  were  suffering;  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  present  time — they  were 
actually  so  dissatisfied  and  so  disgusted  with  their  condition  that  they  would  be 
glad  to  return  to  their  own  counmes.  That  is  about,  in  brief,  what  I  found  out 
among  the  miners  in  the  anthracite  region  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Here 
is  another  statistic  I  have.  Out  of  60  whom  I  interviewed  8  could  read  and  write 
English,  20  their  own  language,  while  22  were  illiterate.  I  also  found  that  very 
few  of  their  children  attended  the  public  schools.  They  were  working  mostly  as 
helpers,  pickers,  etc.,  in  the  mines.  I  found  virtually  a  ^eat  many  women  as 
helpers,  doiuff  work  in  the  coal  mines;  and  they  leflf  their  mfant  children,  some- 
times 2  months,  sometimes  12  months  old — I  could  not  always  judge — under  the 
shade  of  a  tree  while  they  were  working  in  the  mines.  I  have  here  a  comparison 
which  I  made  with  the  conditions  when  I  was  there  and  studied  them  before,  in 
1884.  In  1884  I  found  another,  an  entirely  different  class  of  people;  I  found 
towns,  and  contentment  among  that  same  class  of  x>eople.  I  found  tnem  inhabit- 
ing clean  dwellings;  probably  a  little  fighting  and  a  little  rioting  once  in  a  while, 
but,  as  a  rule,  contented;  and  it  impressed  me  as  very  deplorable  that  in  from  10 
to  12  years  in  our  State  we  had  come  to  the  state  of  affairs  existing  in  the  coal- 
mining region,  and  no  doubt,  by  that  means,  to  a  lower  standard  of  morality  in 
this  country,  owing  to  that  class  of  x)eople. 

Q.  What  became  of  these  foreigners,  the  Irish  and  Welsh  and  others,  that  had 
been  in  these  mines  before  the  Italians  and  Hungarians  came  in? — A.  I  tried  to 
learn  that,  and  in  Pottsville  and  other  places  old  acquaintances  that  I  knew  before 
the  war  in  different  regions  told  me  that  a  large  number  of  those  Welsh  and  Irish 
miners  could  not  stand  it,  and  had  emigrated;  a  great  many  of  them  went  to  the 
West  and  tried  to  find  employment  in  other  mines  where  the  infiux  of  the  foreign 
element  was  not  so  strong  at  that  time.  When  I  was  up  there  the  strongest  ele- 
ments were  the  Hungarians  and  the  Italians.  Being  so  close  to  the  limding  place 
at  Philadelphia  and  New  York  or  Boston,  all  came  to  the  anthracite  or  to  the 
bituminous  regions,  and  the  majority  of  the  miners  who  had  been  there,  the  Irish 
and  the  Welsh  ctnd  a  great  many  Scandinavians,  had  emigrated  farther  west  and 
looked  for  empxoyment  in  some  place  where  their  conditions  were  slightly  better. 
That  was  the  answer  1  got.  Or  course,  I  could  only  go  by  hearsay,  what  they 
told  me. 
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Q.  Was  the  displacement  of  these  other  miners  caused  by  the  lowering  of  wages, 
or  what? — A.  By  the  lowering  of  wages  and  the  conditions  under  which  those 
I>eople  can  exist,  and  under  which  no  American  or  any  respectable  foreigner  can 
exist.  I  am  speaking  of  the  American  and  foreign  workers  together  who  try  to 
live  tmder  favorable  conditions.  I  tried  to  find  out  the  cost,  but  I  do  not  like  to 
give  the  figfures,  because  they  were  very  unsatisfactory  to  me.  I  tried  to  find  that 
out  with  respect  to  these  Hungarians,  who  live  20  in  one  shanty  and  hire  one 
woman  to  do  the  cooking  and  all;  and  they  can  exist  for  one-half  the  wages  which 
the  others  can.    I  find  the  same  conditions  in  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  the  opportunity  to  examine  into  the  prices  of  coal,  to  learn 
whether  there  were  economic  causes  why  the  wages  of  workingmen  should  be 
driven  down  to  this  Hun  and  Italian  standard? — ^A.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  the 
changes  of  the  prices  of  coal  have  been  commensurate  with  the  lowering  of  the 
prices  of  their  wages  in  the  anthracite.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  bituminous. 
There  are  different  conditions  in  the  bituminous  and  individual  mines,  etc.  The 
lowering  of  the  wages  and  the  shutting  down  of  the  mines— it  is  not  so  much  in 
the  anthracite  a  question  of  lowering  the  wages,  but  of  restricted  production,  mak- 
ing a  man  only  work  6  months  or  3  months  or  whatever  it  is  in  the  anthracite, 
which,  of  course,  is  e<iual  to  a  reduction  of  wages.  That  is,  it  reduces  ttie  earn- 
ing capacity  of  the  miner  if  he  onlv  has  6  months'  work  or  3  months*  work— of  ten 
not  even  at  such  a  rate — instead  of  a  whole  year's  work. 

Q.  So  you  would  argue  it  in  this  way,  that  it  was  the  restricted  output  and 
overplus  of  labor? — A.  Overplus  of  labor  to  do  the  work,  and  the  actual  conse- 
quence of  restricting  the  labor  and  lowering  the  wages. 

Q.  Is  it  general  that  anthracite  mines  are  owned  by  lar^e  corporations  or  opera- 
tors or  railroad  companies,  or  by  individuals?— A.  I  think  there  are  a  few  indi- 
viduals who  own  mines;  but  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  state  a  rule  connected  with 
corporations.  For  instance,  there  is  a  firm,  Arrio,  Pardee  &  Co.,  and  several 
other  firms  in  the  anthracite  regions,  but  it  is  difficult — I  had  no  opportunity  to 
find  out  whether  they  are  not  connected  after  all  with  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany; how  they  are  interested.  Workinf^  as  I  did,  I  had  no  chance  to  find  out; 
out  as  a  rule  I  found  out  that  the  controlling  interest  of  the  anthracite  was  in  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western,  and,  well,  it  amounts  to  about  6  or  7  companies  who 
hold  the  controlling  output,  who  control  the  output  of  the  mines,  and  then  again 
the  distribution  of  the  mines  at  the  same  time.  My  observation,  when  I  was  there 
in  1880,  was  that  the  great  difficulty  at  that  time  which  the  individual  owners  of 
the  mines  in  the  anthracite  were  having  was  the  discrimination  bv  the  railroad 
companies  in  not  giving  them  cars  in  order  to  brinjg  their  coal  to  the  market.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  18U4.  In  1894  I  heard  very  little  complaint  of  that;  but  it 
seems  to  me  there  are  no  more  individual  operators.  I  think  that  is  the  reason  I 
did  not  hear  any  more  complaints. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Has  your  investigation  or  observation  in  the  anthra- 
cite region  brought  out  any  connection  between  the  mining  companies  and  the 
railroad  companies? — A.  It  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  I  think  there 
is.  There  certainly  must  be  in  the  Reading,  because  there  is  the  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company  and  the  Reading  Railroad. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  it?— A.  I  am  not  enough  of  a  lawyer  to  give  you  the 
tecnnical  points,  where  the  difference  comes  in;  I  could  not,  but  I  know  one  thing, 
that  it  is  well  known  that  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  are 
miners  of  coal,  and  that  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  are,  of 
course,  carriers  of  coal.  They  have  been  oi)erating  under  the  old  charter  issued 
previous  to  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  1870,  adopted  in  1872  or 
1873,  which  provides  that  no  railroad  company  and  no  mining  company  can  combine 
together.  The  Reading  Railroad  said  that  they  were  not  liable  to  that,  because 
their  charter  antedated  that  new  constitution;  neither  was  the  Pennsylvania 
Company.  I  can  not  say  when  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  was  chartered,  as 
to-day  it  is  reorganized  and  running  under  a  different  management,  whatever  it 
is,  nor  whether  they  have  changed  them  or  disconnected  the  two  companies.  I 
never  made  any  inquiry,  of  course. 

Q.  We  have  testimony  before  this  commission  to  the  effect  that  the  coal  pro- 
ducers in  the  anthracite  region  have  nothing  to  sav  as  to  the  selling  price  on  the 
seaboard;  that  there  is  an  arrangement  between  the  producers  and  the  carriers 
which  gives  to  one  40  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  to  the  other  60  per  cent. 
What  do  you  know  about  that?— A.  I  could  not  tell,  because  that  is  not  in  my 
b'ne;  I  did  not  investigate  it.  As  I  told  you,  all  the  investigation  I  have  made 
for  years  has  been  on  the  simple  condition  of  the  workingman,  on  the  economic 
grounds,  and,  in  fact,  I  would  not  have  the  time  to  go  into  those  details  fully  and 
give  yon  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  that  question. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  observations  did  you  make  there  in  respect  to 
the  attendance  of  the  children  of  these  foreign  miners  at  school? — A.  In  1897  not 
1  out  of  50  went  to  school.  I  make  that  sweeping  asse  .tion.  The  boys  are  helpers 
and  pickers,  and  the  girls  were  there  to  do  the  housework. 

Q.  Is  there  no  law  to  compel  attendance? — A.  Wo  have  a  compulsory  law  now 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  a  dead  letter  in  the  miningregions,  so  far  as 
I  know.  I  see  that  they  are  trying  to  enforce  it  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  but 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  a  dead  letter  in  the  slum  districts.  1  saw  the 
other  day  where  a  few  people  were  arrested,  but  it  is  virtually  a  dead  letter  in  the 
slum  districts.  I  have  my  notes  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  children  in  the 
slum  districts  in  Philadelphia.  I  found  that  they  are  not  attending  public 
schools. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  these  Huns  been  in  these  mining  districts? — A.  Twenty 
years.  Twenty  years  ago  you  could  not  find  an  Italian  or  a  Hungarian.  Those 
nationalities  were  scarce  in  the  coal  region.  The  present  condition  commenced, 
probably,  with  the  large  influx  since  1885, 1886,  1887,  and  1888.  There  might 
have  been  a  few  scattered.  I  doubt  whether,  up  to  1880  or  1882, 2  per  cent  of  the 
miners  there  were  adult  Italians,  Hungarians,  or  Polish  Jews;  possibly  up  to  1884 
or  1885. 

Q.  You  can  not  say,  on  account  of  the  recent  immigration  there,  what  the 
characteristics  are  of  this  coming  generation? — A.  Well,  yes,  I  would  say  that 
the  characteristics  of  the  rising  generation,  brought  up  under  that  influence,  if 
we  keep  on  holding  that  undesirable  thing,  will  be  detrimental.  I  answered  that 
the  other  day,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  make  that  allusion,  to  a  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. He  asked  me  whether  it  was  not  true  that  our  cry  for  this  restriction  of 
immigration  came  only  from  organized  labor,  and  that  the  labor  unions  wanted 
to  create  a  trust  and  make  labor  scarce.  I  replied :  ' '  I  am  not  connected  with  any 
labor  association,  though  I  admit  I  am  very  friendly  to  them;  but  I  am  arguing 
the  question  from  the  purely  moral  groimd,  and  I  would  like  you  to  answer  this: 
SupiK>sing  this  city  has  a  reservoir  capable  of  holding  10,000,000  gallons  of  water, 
and  at  the  same  time  there  is  only  one  stream  where  they  can  take  a  pure  supply 
from,  and  they  can  not,  with  all  their  pumping  facilities,  get  more  than  5,000,000 
g^ons  of  pure  water  into  that  basin.  According  to  your  doctrine  (you  say  this 
country  is  big  enough  and  large  enough  to  employ  three  times  what  there  is  here 
and  there  will  be  room  for  more) ,  the  city  should  go  to  a  polluted  stream  and 
pump  5,000,000  gallons  of  polluted  water  into  the  pure.  And  that  is  just  what 
we  are  doing." 

Ql  (By  MT.  Ratchford.)  You  stated  that  a  lep^islative  committee  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  made  an  investigation  of  the  mining  conditions? — A.  Yes;  in  1897. 

Q.  Both  in  the  anthracite  and  in  the  bituminous? — A.  Yes;  and  it  is  even 
stronger  than  what  I  give  you  here  to-day.  The  one  as  to  the  bituminous  you  can 
get;  it  is  printed.    I  neglected  to  bring  it. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  the  findings  of  this  committee  were  and  their  recom- 
mendations?— A.  The  findings  of  the  legislative  committee  in  the  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal  regions  did  not  touch  any  subject  that  I  touched.  They  simply 
described  the  nuserable  condition  of  the  miners.  Senator  Saylor,  of  course,  advo- 
cated in  his  report,  and  he  was  fullv  sustained  by  the  majority,  the  prox>osition 
that  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  (in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  could  not  ijass  any  bill  restrict- 
ing immigration), under  the  existing conoitions  in  the  bituminous  region,  to  pass 
a  EkW  prohibiting^  the  importation  or  pauper  labor  into  the  State.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  anything  done,  but  you  will  find  that  recommendation  in  the  report. 

Q.  As  the  conditions  in  the  anthracite  region  differ  materially  from  those  found 
in  uie  bituminous  region,  I  believe  the  commission  would  prefer  that  you  treat 
the  cases  separately. — A.  Oh,  I  can  only  speak  of  the  anthracite.  My  observa- 
tions were  not  in  the  bituminous.    I  am  only  speaking  from  hearsay. 

(J.  You  know  of  the  recommendations  made,  do  you?— A.  Made  by  the  Penn- 
Kylvania  legislature,  from  reading  their  report,  but  I  could  not  speak  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  bituminous  men  from  my  own  observation,  because  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  Can  you  enumerate  the  recommendations? — ^A.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  neg- 
lected to  bring  them.  They  are  so  numerous  that  to  a  certain  extent  I  am  not 
very  familiar  with  them.  For  instance ,  the  weighing  of  coal ,  the  sliding  sctJe ,  and 
all  that,  goin^  into  the  details;  and  they  passed  some  laws  in  1897,  on  tne  strength 
of  that,  whicn  were  recommended  by  the  committee. 

Q.  What  laws  have  they  passed?— A.  The  inspection  law;  and  now  what  do 

you  call  that,  for  instance,  loading  the  car  above  the 

Liimiting  the  weight  of  cars? — A.  Yes;  they  passed  several  laws  about  that. 
They  passed  an  antiscreen  law?— A.  Yes;  and  they  passed  another  law  at 
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the  recommendation  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  which  was  vetoed  by  (Gov- 
ernor Hastings,  taxing  the  so-called  company  stores  10  per  cent  on  scrip,  and  sc 
on,  on  the  books. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  those  laws?  How  many  of  them  are  in  oi)eration?— A. 
I  could  not  tell  you.  I  have  not  been  there  lately  and  can  not  give  you  a  salds- 
f actory  answer  as  to  how  many  there  are  in  operation. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  are  any  in  operation?— A.  Yes.  I  know  several  of  the 
labor  leaders,  and  I  met  Mr.  Fay,  from  Schuylkill,  several  times  in  Harrisburg, 
and  he  told  me  it  is  a  little  better,  but  it  is  not  what  it  should  be. 

Q.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  submit  to  this  commission  as  a  part  of  your 
testimony,  if  you  wish,  the  findings  of  that  legislative  committee  and  its  recom- 
mendations?— ^A.  I  can  mail  it.  Inave  a  copy— it  is  in  my  desk  in  Philadelphia — 
of  the  bituminous;  they  were  printed.  I  can  not  give  you  a  copy  of  the  anthra- 
cite. The  anthracite  report,  as  I  have  explained  here  before,  was  only  submitted 
by  the  committee.  It  never  was  printed,  and  that  does  not  exist.  The  anthracite 
had  more  recommendations  than  the  bituminous,  and  the  anthracite  virtuallv  had 
that  recommendation — or  upon  the  strength  of  the  recommendations  the  bill  was 
passed  to  tax  those  company  stores  10  per  cent.  I  could  bring  before  the  com- 
mission something  of  the  record  which  miffht  be  of  some  interest  to  you,  such  as 
the  slips  which  those  companies  issue.  I  have  a  large  number  of  them;  I  gath- 
ered them  up  there. 

Q.  Have  you  found  that  the  existence  of  the  company  store  is  a  detriment  to 
the  miners? — A.  In  1897,  when  I  was  up  there,  there  was  nothing  else  there  but 
company  stores,  and  the  only  way  was  for  miners  to  get  things  from  the  Polish 
Jews,  who  carried  their  packs  and  supplied  them  to  the  women  in  the  house.  I 
found  the  small  grocery  store  and  the  small  drv  goods  store  that  used  to  exist  30 
or  80  years  ago  completely  broken  up.  I  found  worse  conditions  there;  I  found, 
judging  from  what  experience  I  have,  that  the  prices  were  higher.  One  man 
showed  me  a  slip  which  had  a  circle  and  a  red  cross  in  it;  he  only  purchased  dur- 
ing that  month  $2.75,  and  he  said, ''  You  know  what  that  red  cross  means?"  I 
said,  **  No."  He  said,  **  That  if  I  do  not  deal  more  with  the  company  store  I  can 
get  no  work. "    And  several  of  these  I  have  got. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  a  scale  of  prices  of  the  company  stores,  that 
you  could  compare  with  ordinary  prices? — A.  I  can  get  it  for  the  commission  from 
Mr.  George  Chance,  president  of  the  United  Labor  League  of  Philadelphia,  who 
made  that  a  special  study  when  he  was  up  there.  He  has  got  it  calculated.  He 
found  it  from  20  to  25  per  cent  hig:her.  Of  course,  when  I  was  up  there  I  did 
look  into  the  condition  and  found  it  bad,  but  I  did  not  give  that  sharp  detail 
attention  to  it  that  Mr.  Chance  did. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  found  that  the  men  are  obliged  to  deal  there?— 
A.  Yes;  I  make  that  statement  from  my  best  knowledge,  and  I  can  confirm  it,  and 
I  can  bring  those  slips  containing  the  circle  and  the  red  cross,  which  that  man 
told  me  is  warning  or  a  notice  that  you  must  purchase  more  of  the  company  store. 
I  am  now  speaking  of  1897,  but  I  am  told  the  same  condition  exists  to-day. 

Q.  What  company  was  it  that  sent  out  such  letters?— A.  Some  of  the  slips  I 
had  were  from  Arno,  Pardee  &  Co.,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Supply  Company,  I 
think.  I  got  some  slips  from  Arrio,  Pardee  &  Co.,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Supply 
Company;  the  others  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhau.)  Now,  suppose  you  take  up  the  sweat-shop  investiga- 
tions that  vou  made  and  give  us  your  observations?- A.  That  happened  in  1894, 
and  I  stuck  to  it  for  2  days  with  Mr.  John  Keef e  and  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Watch- 
horn — he  was  factory  inspector — and  I  did  it  because  they  always  got  me  to  do 
those  things,  because  I  could  help  on  account  of  my  knowledge  of  the  dialects, 
etc. ;  but  after  2  days,  by  the  advice  of  my  wife,  I  gave  it  up.  I  found  the  condi- 
tions too  hard;  I  found  such  filth,  such  du-t,  such  vice,  immorality,  so  much  suf- 
fering, starvation,  actually— I  would  rather  speak  about  the  conditions  of  the 
workmg  class  and  the  forei^  element  in  Philadelphia  in  the  slum  districts  for 
the  last  8  months,  because  I  nave  given  that  very  close  investigation. 

Q.  Well,  proceed  in  your  own  way;  tell  us  all  you  know. — ^A.  I  have  numbers; 
I  never  mention  any  names.  No.  14:  House  occupied;  two-story  frame;  formerly 
a  dwelling  house;  now,  front  room  used  as  a  grocery  store;  back  room  rented  as 
a  working  room  to  make  shirt  waists;  occupied  by  6  working  girls;  second  story 
contains  4  bedrooms,  occupied  by  3  different  families;  22  people  in  all  living  in 
the  house;  all  Russian  Jews;  only  2  adults  could  speak  English,  and  that  was  very 
poorly;  the  rest  speak  the  Jews'  jargon  only;  8  children,  who  did  not  aUend  pul>- 
lic  school,  but  they  are  sent  to  the  Hebrew  school  to  learn  to  read  Hebrew,  but 
not  to  translate  it,  simply  so  they  can  say  their  prayers,  and  that  is  about  all. 
Children  are  engaged  in  selling  matches  and  newspapers.    Rent  of  the  house,  (90; 
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rooeiYed  $35  from  subtenants;  everything  in  a  filthy  and  dirty  condition  and  no 
sanitary  regrnlalion. 

Case  No.  20:  Grocery  store;  looked  in  a  fair  sanitary  condition;  occupied  by  a 
woman  about  30  years  old;  speaks  only  the  Jewish  jargon;  married  and  has  8 
children;  her  husband  left  her  and  she  really  does  not  Imow  where  he  is  to-day; 
left  her  several  years  ago;  she  is  married  again.  On  questioning  her  about  it,  I 
said,  **  How  did  you  get  a  divorce  from  your  first  husband?  "  and  she  said,  "  The 
easiest  way  I  could  get  it; "  that  is,  a  oivorce  from  the  rabbi,  not  legal  in  any 
court;  simply  goes  to  the  rabbi  and  states  the  case  to  him,  that  her  husband  has 
left  her  for  some  years,  and  he  gives  her  a  paper  written  in  Hebrew  hieroglyphics, 
and  simply  divorces  her,  apd  the  same  rabbi  marries  her  to  another  man.  That 
is  the  condition  I  found  there. 

Now,  here  I  have  a  very  interesting  case.  I  must  ^ve  you  some  Jewish  words 
in  order  to  explain  to  you  the  man's  occupation.  It  is  a  very  interesting  case  to 
me;  I  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  it.  In  making  the  explanation  you  must 
remember  one  thing— that  in  all  those  districts  you  can  not  mid  a  single  English 
sig^;  all  Jewish. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  this  case?— A.  No.  24.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  what 
he  calls  koscher  food.  That  means  something  which  is  allowed  according  to  the 
dietary  laws  of  the  orthodox  Jews— something  which  has  not  been  mixed  with  any- 
thing impure,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  I  found  the  sign  in  his  window,  which 
took  a  long  time  for  me  to  understand— only  three  Hebrew  words.  The  first 
Hebrew  word  was  "  Schocker,"  killer  of  animals.  Of  course,  some  of  the  gentle- 
men here  know  that  the  orthodox  Jew  is  not  allowed  to  eat  the  meat  of  any  ani- 
mal unless  it  has  been  killed  according  to  the  Jewish  rite;  that  is,  the  cutting  of 
the  throat  and  leaving  out  all  the  bl€>od.  This  is  ridiculed  by  some.  Through 
that  same  man  I  ^ot  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information.  According  to  the  law 
the  blood  is  injurious.  That  was  his  first  occupation.  His  next  occupation  was 
called  "  Mohtu;"  that  is,  he  is  licensed  by  the  chief  rabbi  to  perform  the  rite  of 
circumcision.  The  tiiird  license — you  do  not  need  to  have  the  Hebrew  word 
there— was  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony;  that  is,  authority  given  to  him  by 
the  Jewish  rabbi  to  perform  marriages;  and  a  divorce  is  considered  legal  from 
him,  from  the  Jewish  standpoint;  that  is,  as  far  as  the  Talmudic  law  is  concerned. 
He  is  a  very  thorough  student  of  that  law.  I  was  perfectly  surprised  at  his  knowl- 
edge. When  I  explained  to  him  how  it  was,  he  was  bitterly  opposed;  he  said  it 
never  ought  to  be  taken  away  from  the  rabbi— the  right  to  perform  marriages. 

Q.  Or  grant  divorces?— A.  Or  gr&nt  divorces.  That  never  ought  to  be  given 
away.  I  need  not  go  into  that.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  Jewish  side, 
but  it  is  not  interesting  to  the  commission  nere.  The  only  thing,  probably,  may 
be  how  these  men  try  to  have  those  poor  ignorant  people  keep  up  their  superstitious 
habits,  and  do  it  for  no  other  purpose,  as  I  can  see  it,  but  to  keep  control  over 
them.  Now,  while  I  was  there,  some  boy  came  in  and  he  asked  for  a  certain 
Hebrew  document.  Of  course,  I  was  raised  by  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Samuel  Monk,  probably  one  of  the  ablest  scholars  in  Tal- 
mudic lan^fuages,  and  he  taught  me  all  those  things,  not  from  the  same  standpoint 
of  superstition,  but  to  get  an  insight— knowledge;  and  I  was  perfectly  amazed.  I 
said,  "  Do  you  give  that  document?"  His  mother  was  confined  in  cnildbed,  and 
he  came  to  that  store  to  get  those  papers  and  pin  them  around  the  room  to  keep 
the  evil  spirits  out.  Andthat  is  encouraged  by  these  people,  to  my  mind,  simply 
to  keep  tnat  sui)erstitious  habit  up  and  keep  them  in  ignorance.  Prof.  Samuel 
Monk  was  professor  of  Semitic  ana  Talmudic  languages  at  the  £cole  de  la  Science, 
Academic  ae  la  Science. 

Case  No.  80:  Grocery  and  fruit  store  on  the  first  fioor;  basement  used  for  the 
storage  of  bananas  and  other  fruit;  in  the  month  of  July;  family  consists  of  9, 
the  oldest  a  girl  of  15  years;  they  are  Italians;  none  of  the  children  attend  school; 
the  boys  are  bootblacking,  ana  the  girl,  15  years  old,  worked  in  a  candy  store. 
Out  of  the  whole  I  could  only  find  the  girl  of  15  and  2  boys  who  could  read  and 
write  English;  the  husband  and  wife  were  illiterate. 

Case  No.  84:  Three-story  building;  grocery  and  fruit  store;  rent  out  rooms  to 
families.    The  dwelling  is  a  10-room  house,  occupied  by  18  people,  all  illiterate. 

Case  No.  50:  Grocery  store,  occupied  by  a  single  man;  naa  arrived  in  this 
country  and  was  supported  by  a  Jewish  charitable  association  for  some  time; 
after  over  4  months  ne  got  desperate  and  tried  to  get  work,  and  was  enticed  by 
the  crimps  and  shipped  as  a  sailor  (another  nuisance  and  another  very  bad  thing 
in  our  city  of  Philadelphia).  They  made  him  drunk  and  landed  him  on  board  of 
a  vessel.  That  is  his  story,  and  I  know  it  is  true.  He  worked  for  4  months  on  the 
vessel,  and  his  wages,  when  he  landed  back  in  Philadelphia,  was  |8.75.  I  guess 
those  are  about  the  extracts  I  made  of  those  cases. 
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Q.  Now,  has  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  taken  any  leg^lative  action  in  respect 
to  the  slmnsof  Philadelphia  that  yon  have  just  described?— A.  The  board  of 
health  does  interfere,  bnt  can  not  enforce  its  regulations;  clean  them  out  one  day 
and  they  come  back  the  next  day.  The  Pennsylvania  legislature  passed  a  factory- 
inspection  bill,  and  the  inspectors  are  doing  their  duties.  They  are  trying  to  do 
all  they  possibly  can,  but  they  clean  them  out  in  one  place  and  they  appear  in 
another.  And  one  thing  is  that  no  factory  inspector  can  find  out— for  instance, 
the  first  case  which  I  reported  is  impossible  for  the  factory  inspector;  it  is  only 
by  accident  that  I  stumbled  on  it;  that  is,  where  they  have  a  small  grocery  store 
and  a  small  room  back,  and  they  have  10  or  12  sirls  working  there,  and  they  are 
not  registered.  They  have  passed  a  law  that  they  must  be  registered  and  take 
out  a  license  and  give  every  girl  so  much  space,  so  much  room,  so  many  feet. 
Well,  while  this  is  enforced  in  large  factories  it  is  not  enforced  in  the  slums, 
because  I  came  across  any  number  of  places  in  the  months  of  July  and  August 
where  10  or  12  girls  were  huddled  togetner  like  sheep  in  a  little  shop;  and  the 
factory  inspector  does  not  know  enough  about  it  and  could  not  touch  tnem. 

Q.  What  personal  knowledge  have  you  of  sweat  shops  in  Philadelphia?— A.  My 
personal  knowledge  of  the  sweat  shops  in  Philadelphia  was  acquired  when  I  was 
there  in  1894,  and  since  that  time  I  have  made  very  little  observation— in  fact,  I 
would  only  give  hearsay  evidence.  I  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  it,  but  I 
think  they  are  existing  to  a  very  larse  extent  yet,  and  will  exist  as  long  as  we 
have  two  persons  applying  for  one  job. 

(^.  What  would  be  your  opinion  of  the  moral  standing  of  the  Jews  in  Philadel- 
phia compared  with  other  foreigners  in  like  conditions?— A.  I  think,  judging 
from  the  influx  of  the  lower  class  of  people  into  the  slums,  especially  Russian 
Poles  and  Jews,  that  in  certain  things  they  are  lower  than  other  foreigners,  except 
perhaps  the  Italians.  There  is  one  thing  I  will  say  in  their  favor — I  find  very 
uttle  arunkenness  among  them,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  regarding  pure  sanitary 
conditions  they  are  far  below  the  others. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  viciousness  in  person  or  viciousness  in  mind?— A.  Not  so  much 
in  mind  as  in  person;  for  instance,  their  uncleanness;  they  are  filthv,  dirty. 
They  seem  to  prefer  to  live  in  dirt.    That  is  about  the  only  explanation  1  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  taking  an  equal  proportion  of  tnat  class  of  Jews  to  the 
Italians  or  other  foreigners  in  hke  condition,  that  you  find  them  more  in  thepolice 
court  or  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  police  authorities  than  the  others? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  find  more  of  the  Jews  than  you  do  of  the  Italians?— A.  No;  more  of  the 
Italians  than  of  Ihe  Jews;  but  more  of  the  Jews  to-day  than  there  used  to  be;  an 
alarming  increase  over  what  it  was  40  years  ago.  Forty  years  ago  the  average  of 
criminals  among  the  Jews  in  this  country  was  the  lowest;  there  were  very  few; 
but  to-day  it  is  largely  on  the  increase.  Of  course,  there  are  more  Jews,  but  I 
mean  according  to  the  increase  of  the  population. 

<^.  What  class  of  crimes  is  the  Jew  increasing  in?— A.  The  increase  of  crime 
is,  m  the  first  place,  for  instance,  in  buying  goods  under  false  pretenses,  swin- 
dling; that  is  one  thing.  I  would  say,  for  instance,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
among  the  Polish  Jews,  in  setting  their  stores  on  fire;  more  than  among  the 
other  Jews.  Of  course,  I  am  only  spelling  of  what  I  hear.  That  is  greatly  on 
the  increase— not  observing  the  laws  of  tne  land;  that  is  the  principal  thing. 
They  do  not  keep  Sunday;  tney  keep  all  their  places  open  on  Sunday.  They  try 
to  enforce  it  in  Philadelphia.  I  am  not  sx>eaking  of  strict  enforcement  of  the  Sun- 
day law;  but  they  will  keep  their  places  ojien  on  Sunday,  and  they  even  work  on 
Sunday. 

Q.  Dothey  keep  their  places  open  on  Saturday? —A.  Yes.  Even  the  rabbi  says, 
"  We  are  in  a  condition  in  this  country  where  we  have  to  keep  open." 

Q.  Do  these  Jews  usually  come  onto  the  list  of  the  poor  board  for  support,  or 
do  the  Jewish  societies  usually  keep  them?— A.  The  Polish  Jews? 

Q.  I  do  not  care  which.— A.  The  United  Hebrew  Relief  Association  tells  me 
that  nine-tenths  of  their  charity  goes  to  the  Polish  Jews.  I  find  another  thing, 
that  philanthropic  movements,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  Baron  Hirsch  fund,  have 
frequently  been  a  detriment  to  the  people — ^that  class  of  people  I  take  an  interest  in, 
the  workingmen  in  this  country;  I  mean  the  workin^en  at  lar^e.  Now,  in  these 
colonies  over  there  in  Woodbine,  started  by  Baron  Hirsch,  they  simply  try  to  make 
farmers  of  them,  but  they  all  end  in  factories  in  competition  with  American 
workmen.  I  think  that  the  agricultural  occupation  in  Woodbine,  and  all  these 
persons  who  were  brought  over  by  Baron  Hirsch.  I  think  they  have  all  been  a  com- 
plete failure.  They  have  been  a  failure  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  they  are 
a  failure  in  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Do  you  know  of  a  single  instance  of  the 
Jews  prosecuting  agriculture  for  a  living?— A.  Very  few;  very,  very  few.    I  am 
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not  xnakm^  a  charse.  I  was  bom  of  orthodox  XMirents.  It  is  not  his  f  anlt,  bnt  of 
his  Christian  brother.  It'  is  the  fault  of  his  Christian  brother  in  Enrojie,  who 
prevented  him  from  being  anything  else,  bnt  compelled  him  to  have  a  certain 
occni>ation.  Bnt  the  reason  I  am  one  of  those  who  speak  so  strong  a^;ainst  that 
class  of  Jews — Polish,  or  any  other  class  of  Jews  in  this  country  who  still  carry  on 
the  occupation  of  barter  and  trade— is  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Jew  in  this 
country,  naving  equal  opx>ortunities  and  privileges,  and  being  the  first  countiy 
that  gave  it  to  mm,  to  show  that  he  will  try  to  become  as  good  a  citizen  as  his 
neighbor. 

Q.  Are  the  Jews  within  your  observation,  whether  within  the  mining  regions 
or  the  city,  an  exceptionally  healthy  race  of  people,  or  otherwise? — A.  Healthy; 
only  in  the  slum  district  I  find  there  is  a  great  deal  of  consumption,  owing  to  the 
overcrowded  condition.  I  find  delicate  children,  and  delicate  girls— a  good  deal 
of  consumption  in  the  slums,  but  I  attribute  that  to  the  overcrowded  and  unsan- 
itary conditions  they  live  in. 

Q.  An  impression  seems  to  prevail  that  the  Jews  are  an  exceptionally  healthy 
race  of  people  in  this  country.  I  want  to  ask  how  that  is  harmonized  with  the 
sanitary  condition  you  described? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  average  age  of  the  Jews 
is  any  greater  than  that  of  his  Christian  fellow,  if  he  lives  in  worse  sanitary  con- 
ditions.   I  believe  that  the  condition  they  live  in  is  below  the  average. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  Jews  follow  any  productive  occupation. — A.  You 
mean  down  m  the  slums? 

Q.  I  am  distingrnishing  now  the  productive  occupations  from  nonproductive 
occupations— the  difference  between  making,  and  hving  off  what  somebody  else 
makes. — ^A.  You  mean  as  regards  manufacturing  or  distributive  selling,  trsbding? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  I  could  not  very  well  give  that,  but  I  think,  as  a  class,  a  large  num- 
ber of  Jews  in  Philadelphia  are  engaj^ed  in  production.  I  think  we  have  a  full 
ratio  of  manufacturers  m  Philadelphia  among  the  Jewish  people.  I  am  speaking 
now  of  the  Jews,  and  including  myself— those  who  were  bom  of  Jewish  parents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Would  the  conditions  in  Philadelphia  in  that  respect 
hold  Rood  generally? — ^A.  AH  through  the  United  States? 

Q.  xes;  as  far  as  you  know. — A.  I  think  there  is  the  same  condition  in  New 
York  and  all  over.  I  think  the  Jews,  as  a  class  in  this  country,  having  equal 
ox^portunities,  which  they  do  not  have  in  Germany  and  other  places,  are  trying 
to  work  on  a  different  line,  and  no  longer  pursue  the  same  occupation.  I  think 
in  the  professions  they  are  fully  represented — those  that  take  up  the  study  of  law 
and  medicine,  and  even  in  the  mechanical  arts.  I  find  that  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  mechanical  department,  the  ratio  of  Jews  is  on  the  increase,  I 
think,  more  than  the  population  is. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  find  a  more  x)eaceable  race  than  the  Jews  in 
this  country,  whether  native  or  foreigfn — and  law  observing?  I  want  to  know  if 
in  your  observation  you  find  them  in  the  lower  saloons,  in  streets  fights,  in  mobs, 
inriots?- A.  No. 

Q.  In  brothels  or  what  else? — A.  No,  no.  I  find  that  even  in  the  lowest  strata  of 
the  Polish  Jews,  they  are  not  given  so  much  to  drunkenness  as  the  others.  They 
are  more  temperate,  more  of  a  temperate  people. 

Q.  Do  you  nnd  in  the  slums  of  Philadelphia,  which  you  investigated  there,  that 
many  of  these  ];)eople  are  a  charge  on  the  poor  rates  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia? — 
A.  No;  not  so  much  on  the  poor  rates  but  on  the  Jewish  United  Hebrew  Chari- 
table Association;  mostly  on  that.  The  Italians  are  coming  very  largely  to  be 
supported  by  the  poorhouses— inmates  of  the  almshouses. 

Q.  Can  you  g^ve  the  reasons  why  these  foreigners  herd  together  in  the  cities 
when  the  opportunities  for  labor  are  so  good  outside  of  the  cities? — A.  Yes;  I 
made  a  special  inquiry.  I  said,  **Whyis  it  that  you  people  prefer  to  live  this 
way?  Why  is  it  you  people  huddle  together  in  this  court  or  alley?  What  rent 
do  you  i)ay?  "  They  said  so  much.  "You  can  get  an  elegant  house  in  the  coun- 
try; why  don't  you  move  out?"  For  instance,  they  will  say,  **  We  are  amongst 
our  people  here;  everybody  understands  me  and  I  understand  everybody.  If  I 
move  out  to  the  country,  I  can  not  talk  and  nobody  understands  me.  Then, 
everywhere  I  go,  they  say,  *  Sheeny!  Sheeny  I  Polish  Jew  I  *  they  halloo  after  me. 
Then,  here  we  have  our  theaters,  and  we  can  go  in  the  evening,  only  a  few  squares, 
and  in  the  country  we  could  not  have  them."  They  seem  to  prefer  to  live  that 
way.  You  can  pretty  nearly  draw  a  line,  and  make  wards  out  of  it — from 
Broad  street,  beginning  at  Shippen  and  Fitzwater,  you  find  nothing  along  there 
but  Polish  Jews.  I  am  speaking  of  Polish  Jews,  Russian  Jews — no  matter  where 
they  come  from— Armenian,  all  that  same  class,  speaking  that  jargon.  When 
you  come  to  Carpenter,  to  Fitzwater,  between  Eighth  and  Thirteenth,  you  find 
nothing  but  Italians.    We  call  it  **  Little  Italy/'  and  the  other  we  call  the  slum. 
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I  think  these  Italians  hnddle  together  for  the  same  reason,  because  they  find  more 
congeniality  amongst  themselves;  but  apart  from  that,  I  think  a  great  deal  may 
be  attributed  to  the  following:  Now,  for  instance,  there  are  a  few  Irish  people 
living  in  that  neighborhood,  keeping  grocery  stores,  and  a  few  Americans;  and  I 
go  in  and  talk  with  them,  and  they  say,  *'  We  will  have  to  get  out  of  here;  we 
can  not  stand  the  sinell."  It  makes  a  clash  between  these  two.  These  people  in 
former  times  made  a  good  living,  and  now  they  are  driven  out  by  these  people 
who  live  on  half  what  they  ought  to  eat;  and  they  are  driving  them  out,  and 
there  is  a  certain  clash  between  them,  and  that  is,  I  think,  the  chief  cause  why 
they  gather  in  these  sections.  I  frequently  hear  of  fights  between  these  Irisn 
boys  and  the  Polish  Jew  boys.  **  Look  at  the  Sheeny  I "  And  they  would  turn 
around  and  call  the  Irish  boys  other  names.  They  do  not  mix  together.  The 
Italians  and  the  Polish  Jews  keep  separate,  keep  m  their  own  districts.  One 
gentleman  told  me,  and  he  has  made  that  quite  a  study,  *'  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  people  prefer  to  live  in  the  slums  because  if  they  have  clean 
neighbors  they  see  the  dirt,  and  if  they  have  dirty  neighbors  they  do  not  take  any 
notice  of  it." 

(}•  Still  you  have  not  ^t  to  the  bottom  of  the  *'  why  '*  of  this  colonization  and 
this  huddling  together  m  poverty.  Do  you  have  any  other  reasons  than  those 
you  have  t'*^ated?— A.  No;  I  have  no  other  reasons;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
try  to  form  a  social  club  amongst  themselves;  that  they  find  it  more  congenial  to 
live  in  that  atmosphere  and  in  those  surroundings  and  conditions. 

Q.  As  to  the  rising  generation  of  these  foreigners,  Jews,  Italians,  Huns,  and  all 
that,  what  is  your  observation?  Do  they  intend  to  live  in  these  same  surroundings 
that  their  parents  did? — ^A.  Yes,  the  majority  of  them. 

Q.  You  nave  no  information  of  them  learning  mercantile  trades? — A.  There  are 
some  few  bootblacks,  newsboys,  and  similar  occupations. 

Q.  But  they  can  not  stay  bootblacks  always;  you  will  come  on  to  an  age  limit 
when  you  speak  of  that  kind  of  work. — A;  I  think  the  bootblack  will,  afterwards, 
when  he  gets  stronger  and  older,  land  in  a  position  of  unskilled  labor — a  jwrter,  a 
street  sweeper,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

J(.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  not  a  character  of  slavery  which  has  an 
uence  in  keeping  these  people  together  in  that  way? — ^A.  Do  you  mean  the 
padrone  system? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  any  of  the  padrone  system  as  it  has 
heea  described.  But  that  exists  among  the  Ituians  mostly,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  these  things  among  the  Italians  as  I  have  been  among  the  Polish 
Jews,  because  there  I  can  understand  their  jargon  and  I  can  get  along  with  them; 
but  there  is  no  padrone  system  among  the  Pohsh  Jews,  except  only  as  to  the  s  ib- 
contractors  in  tne  sweat  shops. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  there  are  any  influences  controlling  their  labor,  interested 
in  controlling  their  labor  and  keeping  it  cheap,  thus  keeping  them  in  the  commu- 
nity?— ^A,  Well,  no.  I  think  that  is  the  natural  outeome  of  their  condition  and 
the  constant  large  influx  of  new  immigrants  who,  as  I  say,  have  to  take  the  same 
occupation,  and  that  will  certainly  keep  the  wages  down.  Now,  in  the  clothing 
manufacture,  cap  manufacture,  and  all  that,  the  revival  of  trade  which  we  have 
now  had  for  a  year  gives  these  people  a  little  better  wages,  but  the  question  is. 
How  long  will  it  last?  I  find  now  they  are  mostly  employed,  and  there  is  not  that 
misery  and  starvation  that  existed  in  1894  and  1895,  and  up  to  1897;  but  if  the 
ratio  increases  and  keeps  constantly  flocking  in,  of  course  the  result  will  be 
exactly  the  same  as  in  1894 — a  surplus  supply  of  labor;  and  it  is  getting  worse 
and  worse. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  for  the  congestion  of 
these  foreigners  in  the  cities? — A.  Yes.  In  the  first  place,  Senator  Lodge's  bill — 
an  educational  test. 

Q.  How  would  Lodge's  bill,  with  its  educational  test,  affect  these  colonies  in 
the  cities?  Have  you  any  remedy  to  propose  to  break  up  these  colonies  of  for- 
eigners in  the  cities,  so  that  they  can  establish  productive  enterprises  and  become 
American  citizens? — A.  You  can  bring  them  out  of  the  slums  to  somewhere  else. 
The  only  remedy  I  have  to  suggest  is  what  the  city  of  Berlin  has  done.  It  has  a 
different  sort  of  board  of  health  than  we  have  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The 
city  of  Berlin  goes  down  in  the  slums  and  finds  conditions  as  I  have  found  them, 
dangerous  to  the  community.  They  give  notice  to  the  landlord  or  owner  of  the 
building  that  that  building  has  to  be  put  in  sanitary  condition,  and  kept  so.  If 
it  is  not  done,  and  kept  clean,  the  city  takes  these  people  and  puts  them  in  quaran- 
tine outside  of  the  city,  in  the  suburbs,  and  there,  under  police  surveillance,  they 
are  forced  to  keep  clean,  to  take  their  baths  and  keep  their  houses  cl(»an.  They 
are  forced  to  stay  in  the  suburbs  so  long  they  become  used  to  that  kind  of  living. 
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and  then  when  they  come  back  to  the  city  they  are  kept  nnder  watch.  We  want 
to  adopt  desperate  means  to  clean  out  the  shuns  in  Philadelphia.  The  city  of 
Berlin  has  cleaned  ont  its  slums ,  and  the  city  of  Edinburgh  is  doin^  the  same 
thing,  but  the  ordinary  sanitary  laws,  such  as  we  have  in  Philadelphia,  will  not 
doit. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  Lodge  bill? — ^A.  It  will  be  desirable  in  so  far  as  it  keeiw 
that  undesirable  element  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Will  it  keep  any  of  these  Jews  out?— A.  Two-thirds  of 
them. 

Q.  Can  they  not  read  some  language?— A.  I  would  not  recognize  the  Hebrew 
jargon  as  a  luiguage. 

Q.  It  is  a  printed  language,  is  it  not?-~A.  Yes.  A  large  per  cent  of  them  can 
read  that,  but  they  can  read  only  so  far  that  they  go  to  school  and  learn  to  read 
their  prayers — ^read  Hebrew.  He  can  read  Hebrew,  but  he  does  not  know  it.  I 
can  take  any  gentleman  here  and  teach  him  to  read  the  Hebrew  language  in  an 
hour,  but  of  course  he  would  not  know  what  he  reads.  It  would  keep  a  large 
percentage  out,  and  mostly  women. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  other  nations  would  it  keep  out?— A.  The 
Italians,  as  a  class,  and  the  Hungarians,  because  they  can  not  read  their  own 
langn^fe. 

Q,  What  would  be  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  people  it  would  keep  out — 
their  producing  Qualities  as  laborers  and  developers  of  mdustry?— A.  Of  course  I 
can  not  say  whether  they  are  producing  as  mucn  as  the  others,  but  they  become 
competitors  and  have  to  sell  their  labor  at  almost  anything  they  can  get  for  it. 

Q.  So  you  think  that  the  educational  test  would  be  a  measure  to  retard  immi- 
gration?—A.  To  restrict  immigration. 

Q.  Without  sampling  out  the  good  and  bad?— A.  I  hold,  and  I  find  by  my  expe- 
rience, that  the  man  who  is  so  ignorant  can  be  influenced  and  brought  under  the 
control  of  these  Jewish  rabbis  and  priests  far  more  than  the  man  tnat  can  read 
and  has  a  mind  of  his  own.  I  only  would  judge  it  by  that.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  they  are  less  inclined  to  commit  crimes  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  legislation  would  give  us  a  better  class  of  immigrants? — 
A.  It  would  give  us,  at  any  rate,  a  better  class  of  immigrants  than  absolutely  no 
restriction. 

Q.  Would  that  same  test  exclude  a  good  many  honest,  hard-working  immi- 
grants?—A.  Yes,  I  admit  it. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  organized  labor?— A.  I 
haa  some  experience  when  I  was  connected  with  Local  Assembly  6401,  Knights 
of  Labor. 

(j.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  sentiment  of  the  organized  working  x>eople? — ^A. 
Unanimously  in  favor — all  those  I  have  spoken  to  are  unanimously  in  favor  of 
restricting  immigration.  The  only  class  that  I  can  find  against  it  is  the  news- 
papers and  the  steamboat  agents. 

Q.  A  great  many  of  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  are  foreigners  or  sons  of 
foreigners,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  Mr.  Gompers,  of  course,  is  a  foreigner. 
Gkorge  Chance,  of  course,  was  bom  in  England.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
can  be  called  foreigners  any  more — ^they  are  50  and  60  years  in  this  country. 

Q.  The  question  I  desire  to  ask  is  whether  the  leaders  of  organized  labor,  native 
bom  or  foreign  bom,  are  in  favor  of  restricting  immigration? — A.  Yes;  all  those 
I  have  come  in  contact  with  are  in  favor  of  restricting  immigration,  and  say 
something  should  and  must  be  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  are  the  reasons  for  it?  Is  the  labor  market 
overcrowded?— A.  Overcrowded.  The  reason  given  is  that ,  with  all  the  prosperity 
we  have  to-day,  there  is  a  surplus,  an  oversupply  of  labor.  The  reason  I  give 
you,  and  there  are  a  great  many  who  agree  witn  me,  is  that  while  we  have  a  pro- 
tective tariff-^and  I  am  in  favor  of  protection  to  the  manufacturer — the  manu- 
facturer can  scour  the  markets  of  Europe  where  he  can  get  the  cheapest  labor  and 
import  it  free  of  duty,  I  think  if  protection  is  given  to  the  manufacturer,  pro- 
tection should  be  given  to  the  workingman,  ana  the  only  protection  he  needs  is 
not  too  much  comi)etition  in  the  labor  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  You  spoke  of  the  leaders  of  labor  organizations  being 
unanimously  in  favor  of  restricting  immigration. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  tne  great  labor  organizations  of  the  country  expressed  themselves? — 
A.  So  far  as  I  £iow,  the  leaders  have.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  passed 
resolutions  at  their  business  conventions.  I  have  not  looked  over  the  proceedings 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Can  you  state  to  what  extent  they  are  in  favor  of  such  restriction?— A.  In 
favor  of  such  restrictions  that  the  Hungarians,  the  Italians,  and  theae  others  will 
not  come  over. 
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I  Q.  That  is  the  thing  they  want  to  meet,  bnt  what  are  the  remedies  that  they 
apply?  To  what  extent  are  they  in  favor  of  restriction? — ^A.  Of  course,  as  I  say. 
Senator  Lodge's  bill  goes  to  the  educational  test.  I  am  very  mnch  in  favor  of 
another  bill,  which  was  introduced  by  Gongressnum  Stone,  suggesting  the  follow- 
ing remedy:  ''  Section  4.  That  it  shaU  hereafter  be  unlawful  for  any  male  alien, 
who  has  not  in  good  faith  made  his  declaration  before  the  proper  court  of  his 
intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  to  be  employed  on  any  public 
works  of  the  United  States  or  to  come  reg^larl^  or  habitually  into  the  United 
States  bv  land  or  water  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  any  mechanical  trade  or 
manual  labor,  for  wages  or  salarv,  returning  from  time  to  time  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try."   This  bill  was  mostly  aimed,  I  think,  against  the  Canadian  immigration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  That  bill  went  through  Congress?— A.  Itwentthrough 
Congress  once  and  was  vetoed  by  President  Cleveland. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  You  state  that  so  far  as  you  know  the  labor  organi- 
zations of  the  country  have  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  restriction  of  immi- 
gration. Is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  of  the  labor  or^^anizations  of  the  country  admit 
to  membership  in  their  unions  and  to  places  in  their  factories  and  workshops  immi- 
grants who  come  to  this  country  with  the  union  card?— A.  Yes;  but  that  class  of 
people  would  not  be  kept  out,  I  think,  under  restriction. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Do  you  mean  to  intimate  that  there  is  an 
educational  test  anywhere  in  Europe  for  membership  to  the  labor  unions,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  member  of  a  labor  union,  entitled  to  the  international 
card,  to  not  be  able  to  x>ass  an  educational  test? — ^A.  Yes.  I  make  this  sweeiiing 
assertion:  That  in  Germany  there  is  not  a  member  of  a  labor  union  who  is  not 
only  able  to  read  and  write  his  language,  but  has  actually  got  a  good  education. 

Q.  Yes,  in  Germany;  but  any  country  in  Europe?^A.  Italy  has  no  labor  unions. . 
You  will  find  no  labor  unions  in  Russia,  Poland,  Austria,  or  any  country  where 
that  class  of  people  come  from.    They  are  not  tolerated. 

Q.  Take  it  in  London?— A.  Even  in  London,  in  that  class  of  immigrante  who 
come  over  here  from  London,  if  a  man  is  a  member  of  a  union,  that  cLeuss  of  peo- 
ple become  more  intelligent,  more  educated,  more  enlightened.  That  is  my 
experience. 

Q.  You  say  a  man  that  has  been  a  member  of  a  labor  union  for  several  years 
will  be  able  to  read  and  write,  because  that  is  a  kind  of  a  school.  I  admit  that  to 
be  true,  but  still  might  there  not  be  many  members  coming  here  with  cards  that 
would  not  be  members  for  a  number  of  years,  but  comparatively  new;  and  sup 
pose  an  immigrant  should  appear  and  be  submitted  to  the  educational  test,  and 
should  fail  to  pass,  and  shoula  then  produce  his  union  card,  what  would  you  do 
with  him? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  that  case  would  arise;  but  of  course  if  it  snould, 
under  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  law,  the  law  of  the  United  States  could  not 
recognize  the  trade-union  card,  and  he  would  have  to  be  excluded.  But  I  do  not 
think  this  case  would  come  up. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  the  immigration  laws  were  amended  to  meet  the 
desires  of  the  workingmen  of  this  country,  and  there  should  follow  an  educa- 
tional test  in  the  immigration  laws,  would  the  workingmen  raise  an^r  question 
that  because  a  man  who  was  illiterate  came  with  a  union  card  he  should  there- 
fore be  admitted  to  American  citizenship?— A.  You  mean  whether  the  labor 
unions  would  protest  if  the  man  were  to  be  excluded? 

Q.  Yes.^A.  I  do  not  think  they  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.  )  You  say  you  are  not  a  member  of  a  labor  union  now?— 
A.  I  am  not  a  member  of  a  labor  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  spoke  of  this  class  of  labor  being  brought  in,  up 
to  the  present  time,  in  large  bodies.  Do  you  think  the  alien  contract  labor  law  is 
imperfect? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  anything  better? — A.  The  alien  contract  labor  law  should 
be  60  that  the  American  manufacturers  should  have  the  right  in  all  new  arte  and 
in  all  new  industries  to  go  to  Europe  and  bring  men  over  to  teach  American  work- 
men that  new  industry. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Following  that  very  point  that  you  have 
now  brought  out,  that  the  manufacturer,  in  your  judgment,  should  be  permitted 
to  go  anywhere  to  get  men  of  special  skill:  Suppose  that  we  had  had  a  rigid  immi- 
gpration  law  for  the  last  50  years,  would  or  would  not,  in  your  judgment,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  up  to  this  time,  have  been  able  to  establish  successfully  the 
potteries  of  the  country,  the  tin-plate  industry,  and  many  others,  the  hardware 
and  cutlery  business,  and  so  on?  Put  the  question  in  a  different  form:  Do  we  not 
owe  the  estoblishment  of  our  potteries,  cutlery  business,  and  a  long  list  of  indus- 
tries that  are  now  employing  many  thousands  of  skilled  workmen  in  this  country 
to  our  ability  to  first  draw  from  foreign  countries  for  the  skill  to  make  these 
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8? — ^A.  We  wonld  have  never  come  to  the  present  condition  nnless  it  was 
iffh  the  foreign  element.  That  is  what  has  made  the  American  manof actnrer 
and  ^e  American  inventor  so  snccessfnl.  For  instance,  in  Germany  there  ia 
only  one  class  of  people  working  in  the  same  class;  in  England  the  same  way,  in 
France  the  same  way.  The  great  advantage  of  the  American  manufacturer  is  in 
drawing  his  people  trom  those  who  have  seen  the  different  methods  and  ways  of 
another  country,  and  taking  what  is  the  best  of  aU  and  combining  it.  That  is 
what  has  made  the  American  manufacturer  so  successful. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  man  who  would  now  agree  to  a  law  that  would  have 
excluded  him  when  he  came? — A.  Yes;  I  think  a  great  many  of  these  Polish  Jews 
and  Hungarians  are  sorry  they  came  here,  and  would  be  only  too  glad  if  they 
could  go  back. 

Q.  The  question  now  is,  while  each  man,  in  a  general  way,  expresses  himself 
for  restricnve  laws,  would  that  same  man,  when  you  come  down  to  particularize 
with  him,  agree  to  a  law  that  would  have  excluded  him  or  any  of  his  family? — ^A. 
I  do  not  know.  I  have  never  had  much  experience.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could 
anawer  that  question.  For  instance,  you  know,  of  course,  if  a  man  was  illiterate 
he  would  say  he  opposes  the  educational  test,  because  he  could  not  read;  but  the 
question  is.  Would  he  not  want  it  enforced  to<^y  after  he  is  here?  lliat  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  the  ix>6ition  of  the  workingmen  of  this 
country,  and  especially  those  that  are  foreigners,  is  very  much  the  same  as  that 
of  a  manufacturer  who  wants  the  protective  tariff;  that  it  is  self-interest  and 
self-preservation  that  impels  them  to  be  in  favor  of  further  restriction  of  immi- 
gration?»A.  I  do  not  blame  them.  Self -interest  always  come  first.  Self-protec- 
nofn,  I  believe,  is  the  first  law,  and  they  would  be  foolish  if  it  were  not  so.  I 
perfectly  agree  with  you  there. 

Cj.  Do  you  admit  that  certain  industries  have  been  built  up  that  could  not  have 
be^  built  up  without  the  aid  of  foreign  workmen?— A.  Most  surely. 

Q.  Now,  these  foreign  workmen  and  the  American  workmen  engaged  in  these 
industries  want  to  preserve  their  0¥m  status  and  high  order  of  living  in  this  coun- 
try; is  that  not  the  object? — A.  Certainly  it  is,  to  a  certain  extent— to  better  their 
condition  and  not  be  compelled  to  live  in  the  slums  like  those  who  are  coming 
over  here. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  argument  against  further  restriction  of 
immigration  to  admit  that  these  industries  were  built  up  by  fordgn  work- 
men?— ^A.  Yes;  I  say  they  were  built  up  by  the  combinations  of  foreign  work- 
men; but  the  diiBculty  lies  here,  and  you  forget  one  thing— tiiat  that  was  an  intel- 
ligent class.  The  restriction  of  immigration  which  we  are  after  now  is  to  keep 
out  the  lowest  strata.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  who  wants  the  working 
classes  of  Europe  kept  out,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  keep  the  undesirable  element  out. 

Q,  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  The  ouestiona  asked  have  already  drawn  a 
distinction  between  protection  to  labor  and  the  idea  of  ^ood  citizenship.  A  man 
may  be  kept  out  because  he  will  come  in  competition  with  some  other  workmen, 
or  he  may  be  kept  out  because  we  do  not  tlunk  he  would  make  a  ^ood  citizen. 
They  are  two  things.  Do  you  think  that  the  educational  test,  reading,  writing, 
etc.,  has  anything  to  do  with  a  man's  ability  to  run  a  jifT^i^  machine  in  a  pottery, 
for  instance,  or  doing  any  other  thing  that  requires  (luicicness  of  eye  and  hand? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  educational  test  is  anything  to  gauge  the  ability  of  a 
workman  by,  but  the  majority  of  workmen  coming  from  countries  like  Q^rmany — 
all  good  workmen — ^are  educated,  and  those  not  educated  are  not  good  workmen 
to-day  any  more.  They  are  only  that  class  of  people  who  are  fit  to  sweep  the 
streets  and  do  that  kind  of  work.    They  are  not,  in  other  words,  skilled  mechimics. 

Q.  You  speak  more  particularly  of  Germans?— A.  Not  alone  of  Germans.  The 
immigration  from  Germany  and  France  is  down  to  zero.  There  is  no  more  immi- 
gration ,  practically.  The  statistics  show  the  immigration  from  Germany  is  down 
to  12,000.  I  think  that  is  what  it  is.  That  is  the  whole  sum  and  substance  from 
Germany— the  whole  immigration  we  are  getting  to-day.  At  the  time  I  was  con- 
nected with  the  Knights  of  Labor,  Local  Assembly  6401,  it  was  a  mixed  assembly, 
and  my  experience  at  that  time  was  that  there  was  not  a  single  man  who  could 
not  read  and  write;  in  fact,  hardly  any  one  of  us  who  could  not  be  elected  an 
officer  of  the  association.    I  found  very  few  who  could  not  read  and  write. 

O.  The  better  class  of  workingmen  is  naturally  a  different  thing  from  the  class 
at  better  workmen.  A  man  may  belong  to  a  very  bad  class  of  workingmen, 
speaking  in  a  general  sense,  and  yet  be  a  very  skilled  performer  at  his  machine, 
or  whatever  it  is?— A.  Yes.  There  is,  if  you  sift  that  matter— I  still  hold  that 
view,  and  I  think  I  am  supported  in  my  observation,  that  if  we  should  take  sta- 
tistics ta-monow  among  me  better  class  of  workmen  we  would  find  that  they  are 
capable  of  reading  and  writing  and  have  an  education. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  the  sentiment,  which  we  read  abont  in  the  newspa- 
pers, in  opposition  to  further  restriction  of  immigration  a  seneral,  spontaneous 
expression,  or  a  worked-ap  sentiment?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is  worked-up 
sentiment.  I  think  it  is  genuine.  Of  course  I  can  only  speak  from  my  limited 
experience. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  yon  know  any  manufacturers  who  have  imported 
low-priced,  low-conditioned,  contract  labor?— A.  No;  not  especially  of  late;  but 
I  hear  a  great  deal  of  inquiry  about  it;  it  is  done  in  a  certain  way.  For  instance, 
those  men  in  the  coal  re^ons  have  told  me  that  agencies  in  smaol  town  distribute 
circulars,  giving  a  glowing  description  of  the  conditions  of  the  American  work- 
ingmen. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  the  manufacturers  have  done  anything  of  that  kind, 
do  you?— A.  No.  I  do  not  think  I  have  heard  of  a  single  manufacturer  that  has 
done  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  anv  manufacturer  who  does  not  prefer  the  high  class  of 
intelligent  labor  to  the  low  class  of  ignorant  labor?— A.  The  majority  of  them  do. 
The  majority  of  them  do  think  they  are  better,  and  there  is  a  reason:  You  find 
that  those  Italians  and  Polish  Jews  have  so  few  occupations  to  follow  in  this 
countrv  that  they  are  only  left  with  the  sweat  shops  or  with  the  coal  mines. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  manufacturer  who  seeks  protection  for  himself  and 
is  not  willing  to  grant  equal  protection  to  the  working  people,  do  vou?— A.  Well, 
that  is  imx>08sible  to  answer.  No;  I  do  not  think  a  good  many  of  them  are  will- 
ing to  give  equal  opportunities  to  the  workingmen;  they  want  it  all  themselves. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that?— A.  It  is  easy  to  tell  by  the  way  the^  treat  their 
workingmen,  by  the  sharp  practices  they  apply  on  workingmen,  which  come  to 
my  knowled^.  For  instance,  in  some  of  our  machine  shops,  the  contract  system 
and  the  docking  system;  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  plenty  of  manufacturers 
who  treat  their  workingmen  as  good  as  anv  man  can  treat  them,  and  do  not  want 
to  cut  down  wages  if  thev  can  possibly  help  it. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  tne  way  they  manage  with  their  help,  but  I  asked 
about  the  application  of  the  principle  of  protection.— A.  Well,  I  think  the  aver- 
age manufacturers  in  this  country  are  trying  to  get  all  the  protection  they  can, 
and  make  as  much  money  as  they  can  out  of  the  workinffmen  as  a  class. 


Q.  Is  not  everybody  else  trying  to  do  so? — ^A.  Yes;  and  conseouently  I  say  the 
trades  unions*  duty  is  to  see  that  they  get  a  fair  share  of  the  profit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  When  did  this  class  of  immigrants  that  you  speak 
of  come  to  this  country?— A.  As  I  said  before,  they  began  to  arrive  here  in  small 
numbers  in  1884,  and  in  alarming  numbers  up  in  18eb,  1890, 1892,  and  1894.  It 
decreased  slightly  in  1894,  owing  to  the  depressed  conditions— what  we  called  the 
panic;  but  rapidly  increasing  again  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Has  the  present  legislation  and  its  execution, upon  that  question, had  any 
effect  upon  increase  or  decrease?— A.  Well,  it  has  not  kept  them  out;  they  were 
admitted  as  before,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  formal  questions  asked — ^whether 
they  had  $90,  and  whether  somebody  would  vouch  for  them.  They  were  indis- 
criminately, to  a  certain  extent,  admitted. 

Q.  Was  there  no  effort  to  execute  the  law  we  have  upon  the  statute  book,  at  the 

Sorts  of  entry?— A.  I  know;  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  crowded  condition.  I 
o  not  think,  under  the  present  inspection,  that  it  is  XK)ssible  to  take  care  of  the 
immigrants  rapidly  enough.  I  thmk  there  is  where  the  trouble  lies.  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  for  a  thousand  immigrants  to  go  through,  especially  when  they 
have  4  in  Bisectors 

<^.  Is  thlaome  encouragement,  distributing  circulars  in  the  old  countrv,  con- 
tinued as  in  former  years?— A.  I  can  not  tell  that,  because  I  have  not  heard  of  it; 
but  the  same  thing  springs  up  again  and  is  established  as  before.  That  is  a  sys- 
tem I  did  not  mention.  They  do  not  need  to  have  the  circulars  distributed  in  the 
old  country.  The  steamship  agents  in  Philadelphia,  on  Second  street.  Third 
street,  or  Fourth  street,  go  around  to  families  and  ask:  **  Have  you  a  brother, 
sister,  or  father?  Have  you  not  some  relative?  Why  don't  you  bring  them  over?" 
They  sell  tickets  on  the  installment  plan  to  those  people.  For  instance,  for  fSO 
they  pay  50  cents  a  week.  They  are  like  life  insurance  agents.  Thesepeople  are 
hunted  up  and  tickets  are  sold  to  them  to  bring  these  people  out.  That  exists; 
that  I  have  found  out. 

Q.  You  say  many  of  these  people  are  dissatisfied  with  their  condition  here.  Do 
they  encourage  their  kinsmen  to  come  over  and  place  themselves  in  the  same 
conditions  they  are  in?— A.  I  spoke  of  some  who  are  dissatisfied;  some  are  not 
dissatisfied,  because  under  the  low  conditions  and  the  way  they  live  they  are 
doing  better  here  than  they  were  doing  in  their  own  country.  Even  in  my  paper 
I  remarked,  for  instance,  tnat  1  house  rented  for  $80,  and  by  taking  26  subtenants, 
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liying  90  to  80  in  1  honse,  and  all  that— nnder  these  conditions  they  will  accmnu- 
late  more  money  than  ont  of  what  they  had  in  Rnssia. 

Q.  (Bjr  Mr.  CI4ARKB.)  Do  yon  not  think  that  if  the  Berlin  plan  were  pnt  in 
force  riffidly  in  our  cities,  sanitation  was  rec^nired.  and  the  highest  style  of  livinff 
enforces,  it  would  have  the  effect  after  a  little  while  to  restrict  immigration  of 
those  poorer  classes?— A.  Decidedly  so.  It  wonld  have  a  good  effect  on  it,  decid- 
edly, becanse  it  wonld  break  np  that  system,  as  I  describe,  of  20  people  living  in  1 
honse.  It  wonld  not  be  tolerated;  consequently  they  wonld  be  compelled  toliave 
a  higher  standard  of  living. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habbis.)  Yon  spoke  abont  the  large  charitv  fund  going  to  a 
certain  class  of  immigrants.  Do  they  find  their  way  in  the  almshonsee  in  this 
country? — ^A.  No,  the  Jewish  class,  as  a  class,  do  not  find  their  way  in  the  alms- 
honses.  As  a  rule  the  Jews  of  Philadelphia— I  do  not  speak  from  experience;  I 
do  not  belong  to  a  syna«x>gne,  or  anything  of  the  kind — ^tr^rto  keep  their  own  poor 
as  long  as  they  can.  The  United  Hebrew  Charity  Association,  as  they  call  it  in 
Philadelphia,  I  think  distributes  annually  a  large  amount  to  keep  these  people 
out  of  the  poor  house.  Then  they  have  their  own  organization.  For  their  benefit 
thev  are  kept  out  of  the  poor  house,  but  they  are  kept  in  a  condition  which  makes 
it  dangerous  to  the  surroundings.  What  I  mean  is  that  their  unsanitary  condi- 
tion, their  low  method  of  living,  poisons  the  atmosphere. 

Q.  Can  not  the  sanitary  conmtion  of  the  locality  oe  controlled  by  local  legisla- 
tion?—A.  No,  it  can  not.  If  we  would  once  ^et  a  city  council  in  our  cities  out  of 
political  control,  as  in  the  cit^  of  Berlin,  a  different  class  of  men — ^it  can  not  be 
done  under  our  present  conditions. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  politics  of  this  countrv  weakens  the  power  of  a  city 
tojprotect  itself?— A.  Ghreat  influence  over  it,  but  the  sanitary  conditions 

Q.  (Bv  Representative  Gardner,  interrupting.)  You  say  the  city  can  not  pro- 
tect itself  because  of  politics?— A.  I  do  not  say  it  can  not.  There  is  no  snch  thing 
as  "cant." 

<^.  Do  you  mean  that  the  presence  of  these  people,  of  their  voting  x>ower,  or 
pohtical  power,  makes  it  impossible  for  a  council  to  correct  the  evils  and  still 
nold  office?— A.  No;  I  do  not  mean  that  by  any  means.  I  mean  that  to  clean 
them  out,  the  sum  of  money  that  would  be  required,  and  all  that,  would  be  too 
big  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  even  if  they  tried  to  do  it. 

Q.  Then,  the  difficulty  is  financial  and  not  political?— A.  The  difficulty  is  a 
financial  one  and  not  a  political  one.  I  do  not  think  politics  has  anything  to  do 
with  it,  because  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  political  influence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.^  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  State  taking  hold  of  that 
work?— A.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  anyone  who  would  take  hold  of  that  work;  but 
the  point  is  here:  Just  as  soon  as  vou  clean  out  that  district  another  ship  comes 
here  with  2,000  or  8,000  or  20,000  for  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston,  their 
landing  places,  and  you  will  have  to  do  the  work  over  again.  It  is  an  endless 
chain  as  long  as  you  bring  them  over. 

Q.  But  yon  sav  they  will  not  come  in  in  such  numbers  when  they  are  obliged  to 
live  decently?- A.  Thev  would  get  around  that  and  live  in  the  other  way,  and  of 
course  the  expense  to  the  State  would  be  enormous. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  If  a  part  of  a  shipload  of  immigrants  came 
into  the  Italian  district  of  Philadelphia  next  week  and  found  all  quarters  in  a 
aanitarv  condition  and  found  their  countrymen  living  as  they  had  never  seen  them 
live  before,  and  were  told  that  they  had  to  live  that  way  under  the  law  or  else  the 
penalty,  whatever  the  existing  code  prescribed,  would  be  visited  upon  them— it 
might  be,  perhaps,  to  the  extent  of  deportation  to  their  own  country— do  you  sup- 
pose they  would  proceed  to  comply  with  the  law  as  they  learned  it  from  their 
conntrsrmen  and  saw  it  had  been  enforced  upon  them?— A.  No;  I  do  not.  They 
live  in  the  same  condition  as  they  did  on  the  other  side.  For  instance,  you  go  in 
the  slum  districts,  and  you  need  not  go  out  of  their  districts  to  see  that  they  still 
stick  to  their  old  habits. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  that  the  administration  of  the  ofKce  of  Commissionor  of 
Immigration  of  late,  bv  Mr.  Powderly,  has  had  the  effect  of  returning  to  the 
oounmes  from  which  they  came  applicants  for  admission  into  this  country  who 
heretofore  would  have  been  admitted,  and  that  that  in  turn  has  had  a  material 
influence  on  the  starting  of  others  from  those  countries?— A.  Yes.  I  think  the 
riffid  enforcement  by  Mr.  Powderly  of  the  immigration  laws  as  they  exist  will  have 
a  beneficial  effect  in  Europe,  but  the  trouble  is  tnat  they  are  not  strict  enough  yet. 

Q.  But  they  have  had  a  double  effect,  by  returning  people?— A.  Those  returned, 
and  also  those  who  voluntarily  go  back  to  Europe,  vUl  spread  the  news;  that  l 
admit. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  December  S,  1900, 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  OOODWIN  BBOWK, 

Counsel  for  the  New  York  State  Commission  in  Lunacy. 

The  commiasion  met  at  10.15  a.  m.,  Vioe-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Goodwin  Brown,  of  New  York  City,  counsel  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  you  please  give  your  poet-office  address?— A.  192 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  New  York  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  been  estab- 
lished?—A.  Since  1889. 

Q.  What  is  its  particular  duty?— A.  If  you  will  x)ermit  me«  I  might  make  a 
little  statement  in  regard  to  it.  The  system  is  so  extensive  that  I  hardly  know 
where  to  begin,  but  I  might  make  a  few  preliminary  observations.  New  York 
State  is  peculiar  in  this,  I  think,  that  it  is  the  only  State,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
that  has  established  solely  and  exclusively  what  is  known  as  State  care  of  the 
insane.  In  other  words,  the  State  of  New  York,  since  1898,  or  practically  since 
1890,  pays  absolutely  for  the  support  of  all  the  dependent  insane  within  its 
borders.  One  great  aifflculty  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  subject  of  caring 
for  the  insane — ^as  of  all  the  dependent  classes,  I  conceive,  in  the  x>ast  in  the 
various  States— is  the  conflict  between  the  State  and  the  various  municipalities. 
Prior  to  1836  in  the  State  of  New  York,  or  I  might  say  prior  to  1848,  for  the  first 
act  was  passed  in  1886,  the  care  of  the  insane  was  purely  a  local  affair— that 
is,  they  were  cared  for  by  towns,  by  cities,  by  municipalities,  counties,  etc.  In 
1848  the  first  lunatic  asylum  was  established  in  the  State,  at  Utica,  to  care  for  a 
limited  number  of  insane:  and  from  that  time  up  to  1890  a  large  number  of 
institutions  have  been  established,  the  State  paying  a  portion  of  the  expense  and 
the  counties  a  ^rtion,  sometimes  the  cities.  But -the  abuses  became  so  great  in 
the  care  of  the  insane  by  the  local  authorities,  princi^ly  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  local  authorities  were  unwilling  to  appropriate  the  necessary  money, 
that  an  act  was  passed  in  1890  providing  for  the  care  of  all  the  insane  by  the  State. 
Certain  counties  were  exempted,  notaoly  New  York,  Swings,  and  Monroe,  and 
the  act  provided  that  those  counties  mi^ht  turn  over  their  insane  to  the  State  on 
certain  terms.  The  last  of  those  counties  turned  over  its  insane  in  1896,  so  that 
from  1896  down,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1890,  as  I  said  before,  New 
York  pays  absolutely  all  the  expenses  whatsoever.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a  local 
affair  in  any  sense,  with  this  possible  exception,  that  the  local  authorities  are 
obliged  to  provide  the  clothing  and  pay  the  expenses  of  the  commitment;  after 
that  has  been  done  the  State  from  that  time  on  assumes  all  expenses. 

Q.  You  believe  that  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union  which  does  that?— A.  Well, 
I  will  not  say  that  absolutely.  1  think  there  are  one  or  two  States  in  the  West — 
the  newer  States — ^that  started  out  at  once  with  a  system  of  State  care.  I  never 
have  looked  into  it  piuticularly,  but  I  think  that  is  the  case,  possibly.  There  are 
some  States  which  oivide  the  expenditures— that  is,  where  they  have,  you  mig:ht 
say,  State  control  with  a  x)ortion  of  the  expense  jiaid  by  the  counties  or  the  munic- 
ix>alities,  but  in  New  York  the  municipuities,  towns,  cities,  and  counties  were 
relieved  of  all  taxes  whatsoever.  The  burden  absolut^  was  shifted  to  the  State. 
To-day  there  is  a  great  confusion  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  minds  of  many 
people  who  do  not  understand  it,  and  who  think  that  the  expenses  of  the  State 
government  have  enormously  increased.  They  have  increased  theoretically,  you 
might  say,  by  about  $5,000,000.  for  the  cost  of  caring  for  the  insane  in  the  State  of 
New  York  to-day  is  about  $5,000,000  a  year.  On  tne  other  hand,  of  course,  the 
municipalities  have  been  relieved  entirely  from  that  tax. 

In  1889,  about  coincident  with  the  passage  of  this  State-care  act,  the  State 

Sovided  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Commission  in  Lunacy — that  is,  the 
terests  had  become  so  vast  and  so  complicated  that  it  was  felt  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  separate  board  having  jurisdiction  and  control  over  the  matter. 
Therefore  the  State  legislature  created  what  is  now  known  as  the  State  Commis- 
sion in  Lunacy,  consisting  of  8  paid  members,  which  has  sole  and  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  the  insane,  and  this  was  followed  in  1894.  in  the  last  constitutional 
c-'jnvention,  by  making  the  commission  a  constitutional  body  and  devolving  on 
this  commission  the  sole  and  exclusive  care  of  the  insane,  and  excluding  from  its 
jurisdiction  the  care  of  idiots  and  epileptics,  a  jurisdiction  which  up  to  that  time- 
up  to  the  1st  of  January,  1895— tbey  had.  So  that  the  State  of  New  York  is 
onique  in  this,  that  the  care  of  the  insane  is  not  complicated,  if  you  please,  with 
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any  other  question  whatever.  The  cominisBion  at  that  time  resented  somewhat 
l^e  removal  of  its  jurisdiction  over  idiots  and  epileptics,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  so  interlocked,  if  you  please,  that  it  might  lead  to  some  serious  question,  but 
on  the  whole  I  think  it  has  oeen  a  satisfactory  thing.  The  minute  thiEtt  that  nap- 
I)ened,  the  whole  organization  became  centralized,  and  the  legislature,  from  the 
time  of  the  creation  of  the  commission,  began  constantly  to  extend  its  powers, 
and,  beginning  with  1893,  it  gave  it  control  over  expenditures  for  fixed  cnorges, 
what  we  call  ordinary  board  or  maintenance;  that  was  extended  in  1895  to  cover 
expenditures  for  buildings,  and,  by  subsequent  acts,  all  expenditures  whatsoever. 

Now,  following  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  all  that,  a  very  elaborate  system 
in  that  State  has  grown  up,  which  has  enabled  the  State  to  go  into  all  sorts  of 
questions  in  a  careful  and  scientific  way  which  it  was  imposmole  that  the  State 
could  go  into  prior  to  that  time  on  account  of  the  conflicting  jurisdictions.  I 
recall  very  well  when  I  was  appointed  in  1889  that  we  had  to  deal  in  some  instances 
with  towns,  in  some  instances  with  counties,  sometimes  with  cities,  and  there 
was  a  constant  conflict.  We  had  ^eat  difficulty  in  procuring  information,  get- 
ting statistics,  etc.  It  was  almost  mipossible  for  a  time  there  to  know  what  the 
cost  of  caring  for  the  insane  was.  So  that  we  felt,  in  order  to  bring  about  any 
systematic  effort,  that  we  should  have  absolute  control.  And  about  that  tim^the 
State  conferred  the  authority  of  removal  of  insane  from  its  borders  that  belonged 
to  other  States  and  countries.  Up  to  that  time  that  duty  had  devolved  on  the 
State  board  of  charities.  After  this  organization  had  been  perfected  and  after 
the  flnancial  side  of  it  had  been  settled,  then  the  commission  began  to  turn  its 
attention  to  various  other  questions.  Of  course ,  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  system  of  accounts,  a  uniform  system  of  commitment,  a  uniform 
system  of  dietary,  of  wages,  of  officers'  salaries,  etc.;  all  of  that  has  been  worked 
oat.  Then  came  other  questions.  Up  to  that  time  the  State  was  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  everything  that  came  and  asking  no  Questions;  and,  in  fact,  nractically 
to-day  that  is  what  the  State  is  obliged  to  do,  although  it  is  empowerea  to  return 
lanancs  before  or  after  commitment,  in  its  discretion.  Now,  the  most  startling 
thing  that  we  found  when  we  came  to  look  at  this  question  was  the  di6^rox)or- 
tion  between  the  number  of  insane  of  foreign  parentage  as  compared  with  the 
innabitants  of  the  State;  that  certainly  was  the  most  startling  thing.  And  I 
might  say  here  something  about  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  insane.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  public  talk,  you  might  say,  a  great  many  observations 
in  regard  to  the  increase  of  the  insane.  It  is  a  very  (questionable  whether  the 
insane  actually  are  increasing.  I  do  not  think  at  this  time  it  can  be  known  that 
it  is  true.  For  instance,  apparently  they  increase  much  faster  than  population. 
We  attribute  that  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  more  of  the  insane  are  beinjg  given 
public  care  and  treatment  than  formerly.  The  management  of  the  institutions 
of  the  State  of  New  York  to-day  is  so  satisfactory  that  relatives  and  friends  are 
no  longer  unwilling,  as  they  were  formerly,  to  commit  insane  persons  to  the  public 
institutions.  So  that  I  can  conceive  that  the  increase  can  largely  be  accounted 
for  in  that  way;  that  is,  so  far  as  the  native  population  is  concerned,  laying  aside, 
of  course,  this  question  of  insane  being  brought  in  here  from  other  countries.  I 
can  rec^  very  well  when  I  was  a  voung  man  and  lived  in  the  country  that  it  was 
not  an  uncommon  thing  at  all  to  nave  pointed  out  to  me  by  my  father  a  certain 
house  in  the  locality  where  an  insane  person  was  kept.  I  think  that,  practicaUy, 
has  passed  away.  The  insane  up  to  1890  were  increasing  in  the  State  at  the  rate, 
perhaps,  of  about  1,000  a  year— that  is,  there  was  a  net  increase.  In  the  last  few 
years  the  number  has  dropped  down,  and  I  think  the  last  year  it  was  between  600 
and  700,  and  I  think  that  has  been  the  average  for  the  last  4  or  5  years—that  is, 
the  absolute  net  increase.  I  always  believed  personally  that  the  time  would  come 
when  the  increase  in  the  insane  would  just  about  keep  pace  with  the  population, 
and,  in  fact,  that  as  medical  science  advanced  the  numoer  would  tend  to  diminish, 
as,  in  other  words,  insanity  now  is  regarded  as  a  disease  to  be  cured.  Of  course, 
it  is  a  disease  which  is  likely  to  grow.  Then,  further,  a  good  many  of  these  peo- 
ple are  committed  over  and  over  a^ain,  discharged  as  cured,  and  perhaps  in  a  few 
months  they  come  back.  And  I  might  say  here  that  the  State  of  New  York  has 
unlimited  means,  of  course,  at  its  disposal,  and  that  no  reasonable  expenditure 
has  been  spared  to  discover  the  causes  of  insanity,  to  employ  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  to  give  these  people  proper  food,  clothing,  nurses,  and  attendants;  and 
violence  in  an  institution  has  almost  practically  ceased.  That  is,  there  is  not  1 
violent  case  now  where  there  used  to  be  10 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  do  you  mean  by  violence — on  the  part  of  the  attend- 
ants or  on  the  part  of  the  insane?— A.  On  the  part  of  the  insane.  I  remember  in 
1890  that  I  walked  through  one  of  those  wards,  and  it  was  so  terrible  that  I  came 
back  outside.    Now,  that  has  all  practically  disappeared  simi^y  for  the 
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that  the  State  employs  a  vast  number  of  people  to  take  care  of  them;  and  per- 
haps a  few  figures  here  will  not  be  out  of  place.  The  State  to-day  employs  in 
round  numbers  1  employee  to  every  5  insane  persons,  to  care  for  them,  and  there 
is— I  am  only  giving  round  numbers  here— perhaps  1  phjrsician  to  every  170.    The 


number  of  insane  during  the  past  year,  as  I  see  by  the  last  report  of  the  lunacjr 
conmiissio  %is  something  over  ^,000;  about  1,000  of  those  are  in  the  private  insti- 
tutions, so  that  there  is  a  x>ermanent  number  at  the  present  time  oi  about  22,000 
dependent  cases,  and  they  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  700  a  year. 

Q.  Does  that  increase  include  recomitments?— A.  No,  that  is  the  net  increase; 
for  instance,  there  are  700  more  at  the  idud  of  any  one  year  than  there  were  the 

Eevious  year— actual  x>er8ons.  So  you  see  this  is  becoming  an  immense  thing. 
10  years  more  at  that  same  rate  of  increase  there  will  be  6,000  more.  To-day, 
say,  we  have  22,000  in  all— in  10  years  more  there  will  be  29,000.  It  does  not  require 
very  many  figures  to  show  where  this  is  likely  to  lead. 

C^  course,  x>ersonaUy  I  do  not  have  tiie  same  feeling  of  apprehension  about  it 
perhaps  that  a  person  miffht  who  had  no  experience,  liiese  people  must  be  cared 
for  somewhere,  either  in  nomes  or  in  public  institutions.  My  own  judgment  has 
been,  and  that  has  been  the  judgment  of  the  commission,  that  it  is  better  to  care 
for  these  people  in  public  institutions  than  to  have  them  cared  for  at  home  or 
wandering  about  the  country,  because  they  are  constantly  committing  acts,  if  not 
of  violence,  of  depredation;  and  often  when  they  are  cared  for  at  home,  they  break 
up  families,  they  destroy  earning  capacity,  they  cause  untold  suffering  and  miserv; 
so  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  State  to  take  in  every  person  that  is  nroperly 
committed.  And  I  might  say  right  here  that  the  safefirnards  in  regara  to  the 
reception  of  persons  otner  than  insane  are  very  carefully  drawn.  The  sux)erin- 
tendent  of  a  State  hospital  in  New  York  can  override  a  judge's  order.  That  is,  a 
judge  may  sign  an  order  for  the  commitment  of  a  lunatic;  and  if  that  lunatic  is 
brought  to  the  hospital  for  reception  and  the  sux)erintendent  believes  that  the 
person  is  not  insane,  he  can  refuse  to  receive  him.  Of  course  the  State  is  very 
anxious  to  return  these  people,  to  discharge  them  and  get  rid  of  them.  Vast  num- 
bers of  writs  of  habeas  corpus  are  taken  out.  The  position  of  the  State  is  that  it 
simply  throws  the  responsuiility  on  the  courts.  It  makes  no  objections  before  a 
court  to  the  discharge  of  any  person,  except  to  insist  that  the  court  shaU  have 
before  it  ample  information.  Then  if  the  court  decides  to  take  the  responsibility, 
the  State  makes  no  objection. 

Now,  another  point— in  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  private  individuals  pay 
for  the  support  of  the  insane:  The  ratio  is  about  1  to  16;  in  other  words,  the  fixed 
charges  for  caring  for  the  insane  in  the  State  of  New  York  are  about,  in  round 
numbers,  $4,000,000  a  year,  and  the  friends  and  relatives  contribute  about  |250,000; 
I  tnink  that  is  about  one-sixteenth.  In  the  State  of  Ohio,  if  I  am  correctly 
ix^ormed,  no  charge  is  made  by  the  State  whatsoever,  and  any  person  can  be  com- 
mitted as  a  State  charge — ^that  is,  so  far  as  the  1  -spitals  for  the  insane  are  con- 
cerned. Vast  numbers  in  Ohio  are  cared  for  in  the  county  houses,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Now,  with  that  as  a  preliminary  statement,  the  thing  which  I  conceive  this  com- 
mission is  more  particularly  interested  in  is  the  effect  of  foreign  immigration. 
There  are  some  things  about  that  that  are  certainly  very  puzzling.  By  the  census 
of  1890— and  I  think  the  last  census  shows  the  same  thing  practically— the  foreign 
population  of  the  State  of  New  York  constitutes  26  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The 
foreign  population  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  New  York  is  60  per  cent  and 
a  fraction  over.  Exactly  how  that  is  to  be  accounted  for,  you  gentlemen  perhaps 
can  determine. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Kennedy.)  You  mean  foreign  bom?— A.  I  mean  foreign  bom— 
exacuy  50  per  cent,  while  there  is  onljr  25  per  cent  in  the  State.  Now,  the  con- 
'  elusion  is  inevitable  in  my  mind  that  in  the  admission  of  immigrants  here  the 
defective  classes  have  not  been  kept  out.  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  it  has 
been  a  systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  foreign  countries,  or  a  deliberate  effort,  to 
send  out  of  those  countries  defective  persons  for  the  sake  of  their  care  and  supimrt 
in  this  country;  but  I  do  say  this,  that  it  has  been  done,  that  an  undue  prox)ortion 
of  those  persons  have  been  sent  out  and  have  been  received  here.  Of  course  the 
State  of  New  York  suffei-s  more  by  this  than  any  other  State. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Clabkb.)  Have  you  an^  information  as  to  whether  there  has  been 
an  increase  or  a  decrease  in  the  immigration  of  these  insane  people,  or  mentally 
defective  people,  in  recent  years? — A.  1  do  not  think  so.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have 
not  here  the  last  report  of  the  commission  in  lunacy,  but  there  they  present  a  table 
showing  the  fluctuations.  In  10  years  it  has  varied  from,  say,  aoout  40  per  cent 
up  to  60;  some  years  it  has  risen  to  50,  and  last  year  it  had  risen  to  50  per  cent— 
the  year  ending  September  80, 1899,  what  we  call  the  last  fiscal  year. 
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Q.  DothestatisticsBhow  what  cotintries  they  come  from  mostly?— A.  Yes;  that 
of  comtw  is  a  thing  that  could  be  figured  out;  bat  I  could  not  give  it  to  yon  off- 
hand here  except  to  say  that,  of  coarse,  the  greatest  nnmber  come  from  Ireland. 

(jL  (By  Mr.  Farquh ar.  )  Can  yoa  farnish  this  table  with  yoar  testimony  now? — 
A.  No;  1  can  not. 

Q.  Well,  yoa  can  send  it  to  as  with  yoar  revised  testimony?— A.  Oh,  yes;  I  can 
send  the  fibres  in  regard  to  that,  showing  exactl^r  the  countries  where  they  come 
from.  It  IS  well  known  that  that  is  not  only  trae  in  regard  to  the  insane  bat  it  is 
trae  in  regard  to  the  prisons;  it  is  trae  in  regard  to  all  pablic  institations.  I  have 
noted  that  repeatedly  in  the  State  of  New  York.  And  I  might  say  in  this  connec- 
tion that  prior  to  bemg  a  State  commissioner  in  Innacy,  which  office  I  occanied 
for  10  years,  I  was  for  nearly  7  years  in  the  governor's  office  in  New  York  and  had 
charge  of  the  criminal  basmess;  that  is,  the  extradition  of  fugitives  and  looking 
after  criminals  generally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KmrNBDY. )  May  I  ask  joa  if  yoa  have  any  information  as  to  whether 
that  larf^  |^rcentage  from  Ireland  is  assisted  from  the  other  side  or  more  largely 
from  this  side  by  relatives  and  friends?— A.  I  conld  not  answer  that.  Of  coarse 
I  think  we  all  appreciate  this  fact,  that  owing  to  the  anfortanate  conditions 
which  prevail  in  Ireland,  there  are  more  of  these  people  there;  bat  this  happens 
right  along,  that  when  people  come  over  from  Irelana  or  from  any  other  of  tnose 
countries  and  become  a  little  bit  prosperous,  they  immediately  try  to  bring  their 
friends  over  here.  They  are  exceedingly  clannish— I  have  observed  that— much 
more  so  than  our  own  native  x>opulation.  They  seem  to  care  much  more  for  their 
own  people,  and  they  will  save  money  and  put  forth  efforts,  and  make  sacrifices 
whicn,  1  feel  free  to  say,  would  not  be  niade  by  the  native-bom  people.  It  is 
astoniflhing  how  they  get  those  people  over  here.  I  can  conceive  in  some  instances 
perhaps— in  fact  I  feel  pretty  confident  that  in  England  that  was  the  case,  cer- 
tainly for  a  number  of  years— deliberate  efforts  were  made,  fare  was  furnished, 
transportation  was  given  for  those  people  to  come.  The  fact  remains  that  that  is 
the  condition  of  things. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  caring  for  those  people,  to  show  what  an  enormous 
thing  this  burden  is,  and  how,  I  believe,  it  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion that  this  honorable  commission  can  give  it,  we  have,  for  instance,  a  net 
increase  in  the  State  of  New  York  of  700  per  year.  Half  of  that  is  foreign-bom 
population,  just  one-half  of  it— in  other  words,  850  a  year.  It  is  known,  so  far  as 
anything  can  be  known,  that  the  average  duration  oi  life  of  the  insane — that  is, 
in  an  institution — ^we  will  not  say  anything  about  how  long  they  have  lived  out- 
side or  how  long  they  live  after  they  get  out — but  the  average  length  of  time 
which  they  live  after  they  get  in  is  supposed  to  be  about  12  years;  and  we  will 
call  it  10  years  for  convenience.  Last  year  the  fixed  charges  of  caring  for  the 
insane  were  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

.  I  might  say  here,  as  perhaps  bein^  germane  to  some  of  the  questions  that  come 
before  you  on  the  value  of  cooperation,  that  in  1893,  when  the  State  consolidated 
all  its  hospitals  for  the  insane  under  one  charter,  and  had  them  operated  from 
one  central  office,  the  average  cost  of  caring  for  the  insane  was  $222  per  year. 
The  first  year  that  the  commission  had  charge  of  the  finances  the  cost  went  down 
to  $187;  and  it  has  been  dropping  ever  since,  so  that  last  year  the  average  cost  of 
caring  for  the  insane  in  New  York  dropx)ed  down  to  the  unprecedented  low  figure 
of  $105.  As  compared  with  1893,  say — tnat  is,  in  round  numbers — ^a  saving  of  nearly 
$60.  That  would  mean  a  saving  to  the  State,  on  a  basis,  say,  of  20,000  msane,  of 
$1,400,000  a  year.  That  has  been  brought  about  by  cooperation.  I  am  not  here 
in  behalf  of  trusts,  but  I  just  simply  desire  to  say  a  word  showing  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  intelligent,  well-oirected,  centralized  effort — ^what  has  been 
accomplished  in  one  direction  in  the  Htate  of  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  And  at  the  same  time  you  claim  they  have  been  very 
much  better  cared  for  than  before? — A.  I  can  say  this,  that  it  is  said  by  compe- 
tent judges  that  the  system  of  caring  for  the  insane  in  New  York  is  the  finest  in 
the  world.  I  venture  to  say  that  you  gentlemen  could  not  be  any  better  enter- 
tained than  to  visit  one  of  tne  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  the  State'^of  New  York 
and  see  how  these  people  are  cared  for.  They  are  comfortably  clothed,  they  are 
well  fed,  they  are  kept  warm,  they  are  supplied  with  trained  nurses;  there  is  not 
a  hospital  that  has  not  a  training  school;  they  are  given  the  best  medical  attend- 
ance that  can  be  had;  the  recovery  rate  is  rising  constantly;  and  all  that  has  been 
brought  about  with  a  constantly  diminishing  rate  of  expenditure.  Why?  Sim- 
ply by  cooperation.  The  State  has  now  in  round  numbers  a  dozen  State  hospitals. 
in  the  old  days  when  it  had  six,  or  seven,  or  eight,  each  of  these  institutions  was 

f^vemed  by  a  board  of  trustees  and  each  was  going  independent  of  all  the  others, 
hey  never  compared  notes;  they  never  visited  each  oUier's  institations;  their 
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own  methodB  preyailed.  Eyer^r  2  months,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  each  super- 
intendent of  a  hospital  meets  in  Albany  in  consultation  with  the  commission, 
and  all  of  these  questions  of  finance,  of  medicine,  and  of  internal  manage- 
ment are  discussed.  The  purchase  of  supplies  on  joint  account  has  been  exten- 
sively introduced,  so  that,  as  I  say,  while  the  standard  of  care  has  enormously 
improved,  the  rate  of  expenditure  has  enormously  decreased.  But  even  taking  it 
on  the  basis  of  $105  a  year,  if  these  people  live  10  years — ^and  that  certainly  is  the 
lowest  estimate;  my  own  judgment  is  that  it  is  more  than  12  years,  but  for  prac- 
tical purx)Ose8  we  will  say  it  is  10  years — there  is  $1,700,  saying  nothing  about  the 
rate  of  interest.  The  credit  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  very  high,  as  the  credit 
of  all  the  States  is  to-day.  The  State  of  New  York  can  borrow  money  for  about 
8  per  cent.  If  you  add  the  interest  charge,  it  will  bring  the  cost  to  the  State  up 
to  about  t^,000  during  that  period. 

Then  you  must  consider  the  cost  of  erecting  all  these  vast  buildings.  In  the 
old  days.  Major  Farquhar,  I  used  to  live  in  Buffalo  myself,  and  we  both  recall  the 
Buffalo  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  That  institution  when  it  was  put  up,  in  the  days 
when  it  was  desired  to  do  something  for  the  district,  cost  nearly  $4,000  per  capita 
for  every  lunatic  in  there.  Of  course  it  was  a  magnificent  structure.  Its  towers  I 
will  not  say  are  quite  as  high  as  the  Washington  Monument,  but  it  is  a  magnifi- 
cent structure.  And  that  sort  of  thin^  went  on  for  years,  so  that  the  State  of 
New  York  has  to-day  invested  in  public  buildings  for  the  insane  in  rotmd  num- 
bers $20,000,000. 

Ck>incident  with  the  passage  of  the  State  care  act,  the  legislature,  as  the  result 
of  frequent  investigations,  numerous  scandals,  charges,  and  bickerings,  etc., 
became  satisfied  that  the  ratio  of  ex];>enditure  was  too  great  and  they  limited  the 
lunacy  commission  in  buildings  to  $550  per  capita,  and  that  is  the  rate  to-day, 
which  includea  furniture,  fixtures,  and  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  the  insti- 
tution. Now,  how  long  those  building  will  last  is  a  question.  I  was  looking  over, 
several  years  a^o,  a  statement  by  the  National  Fire  Underwriters  and,  as  I  recall 
it,  "^ey  determined  that  the  life  of  a  brick  store  building  was  about  20  years. 
U  you  put  up  a  brick  store  building  and  did  not  make  a  dollar's  worth  of  repairs 
on  it,  in  20  years  the  building  would  fall  down,  would  be  destroyed.  In  other 
words,  you  have  practically  got  to  exx>end  what  the  building  would  cost  in  an 
ordinary  structure.  Now,  I  use  this  illustration  of  the  brick  store  building  because 
I  think  it  more  nearly  corresponds  to  the  class  of  buildings  they  put  up  for  the 
insane,  all  ordinary  structures.  If  we  assume  that  in  20  years  the  buildings  would 
have  to  be  duplicated,  and  if  we  assume  the  life  of  a  lunatic  is  10  years,  why  it 
costs  for  buildmgs  for  each  lunatic  $275. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Do  you  think  that  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  brick  building? 
Are  not  a  great  many  of  those  torn  down  in  order  to  erect  larger  ones,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  with  an  insane  institution?  A  very  large  per  cent  of  the  building 
that  are  20  years  old  are  supplanted  by  larger  and  better  buildings.  — A .  If  I  recall  it 
correctly — I  gave  a  good  deal  of  study  to  it  at  that  time — that  estimate  was  confined 
to  the  ordinary  building  which  simply  was  allowed  to  live  out  its  course.  That  is, 
if  they  were  going  to  pay  a  loss  they  would  figure  as  to  what  it  would  be  worth 
on  that  basis  of  depreciation.  That  is  my  general  recollection.  At  any  rate,  of 
course,  the  cost  of  caring  for  buildings  for  the  insane  obviouslv  must  be  much 
greater.  A  certain  number  of  them  are  destructive.  I  said  awhile  ago  that  the 
numbra*  of  destructive  insane  persons  has  diminished,  and  that  is  true.  In  the 
old  days  they  would  tear  a  building  practically  to  nieces  in  a  few  years.  Of 
course,  as  they  employ  more  people,  that  is  diminished  to  a  very  large  extent,  but 
even  to-day  they  are  a  destructive  class  of  x)eople.  And  if  we  assume  that  $275 
would  represent  the  cost  of  a  building  for  each  person,  you  have  to  add  that 
to  your  ^,000;  you  have  to  add  interest  to  that;  then  on  top  of  that  you  have 
to  take  tiie  appropriation  for  expenses  of  the  central  administration  to  add  to 
this  amount.  The  maintenance  of  the  State  Lunacy  Commission  at  Albany  with 
its  gre&t  force  of  employees,  with  its  machinery  for  sending  these  people  out  of 
the  State  into  other  countries,  etc.,  all  that  aggregates  a  large  amount  of  money; 
you  have  to  add  that  to  it.  Then,  as  I  say,  tne  interest  charge  on  these  build- 
ings and  the  interest  charge  on  all  these  other  things  has  to  be  added;  so  that  I 
should  say  that  $3,000  per  lunatic  would  be  a  very  conservative  estimate. 

We  figured  out,  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  case 
of  native-bom  insane,  the  loss  to  the  State  by  reason  of  the  insanity  of  persons 
during  the  12-year  period.  Horace  Mann,  away  back  40  years  ago,  figured  out  that 
the  average  earnings  of  each  inhabitant  of  the  State  amounted  to  at  least  $150  a 
year.  That  is  probably  much  higher  to-day.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  subject, 
but  even  taking  his  figures,  in  10  years  the  earnings  lost  by  reason  of  one 
lunatic  would  be  $1,500.  We  figured  it  out  at  that  time  that  if  we  took  earnings 
into  consideration,  interest,  buudings,  and  all  those  things,  it  wotdd  amount  to 
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about  |6,000;  but  for  the  sake  of  beingconservatiye  on  that  qaestion,  we  might 
cat  that  rate  in  two  and  say  $8,000.  We  have  860  a  year  of  foreign-bom  people 
admitted  into  these  institations.  They  live  10  years  at  the  rate  of  $8,000  a  piece, 
and  yon  can  multiply  that  $8,000  by  350  and  see  what  you  get— in  round  numbers 
you  get  $1  000,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  For  the  State  of  New  York  alone?— A.  For  the  State  of 
New  York  alone.  Now,  mind  you,  that  is  ffoing  right  along  indefinitely;  and 
unless  the  United  States  Congress,  through  the  medium  of  such  a  commission  as 
yours,  can  provide  some  remedy  for  this  evil  it  will  require  more  figures  than  we 
could  put  on  this  table  here  to  see  where  this  will  end. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Olarke.)  Have  you  studied  our  immigration  and  the  practice  at 
the  barge  office  in  New  York  with  reference  to  a  diminution  of  this  evil?— A. 
Only  in  a  general  way.  I  was  going  to  speak  of  that  a  little  bit  later.  I  have 
never  visited  the  barge  office,  but,  of  course,  we  know  something  about  it.  We 
are  to-day,  of  course,  caring  for  over  5,000  people  in  excess,  according  to  our  fig- 
ures, of  what  is  the  normal  percentage  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  other  wor£, 
we  have  got  over  50  per  cent— 11 ,000,  of  these  people  who  are  foreign  bom,  whereas, 
according  to  the  foreign-bom  population  in  the  State,  we  should  have  onlf  5,000 
or  between  5,000  and  6.000.  It  already  runs  into  millions  and  millions,  and  it  wUl 
run  into  millions  and  millions  more;  it  is  a  vast  thing.  I  am  not  prepared  here 
to-day,  for  instance,  to  give  the  figures  in  regard  to  the  idiots  and  epileptics;  but 
I  miffht  say  in  this  connection,  although  I  am  not  charged  especially  to  do  so,  tliat 
the  State  of  New  York  has  assumed  practically  the  care  of  all  the  epileptics  in 
the  State;  it  has  assumed  practically  the  care  of  all  the  idiots;  and  then  when 
you  come  to  take  into  consideration  the  prisons  of  the  State,  when  you  come  to 
take  into  consideration  the  vast  number  of  reformatories,  its  houses  of  refuge,  its 
various  charitable  institutions,  whv,  the  figures  simply  reach  an  appalling  size. 
As  I  say,  I  am  simply  interested  in  this  question  of  the  insane. 

Now,  we  get  down  to  the  practical  question  why  the  lunacy  commission  was 
charged  vnzn  the  duty  of  deporting  persons  who  belonged  to  foreign  countries. 
The  msane  are  a  very  difficult  class  to  deport.  For  instance,  you  take  the  average 
paupers,  and  they  are  shifted  about  from  one  city  to  another  bv  the  purchase  oi  a 
railroad  ticket;  they  are  generally  ready  to  move  on  if  anybody  will  give  them  a 
ticket.  But  you  can  not  do  that  with  a  lunatic;  as  a  class  they  are  difficult;  and 
it  is  especially  difficult  to  send  thein  back  to  Europe.  I  think,  in  round  numbers, 
they  send  out  of  the  State  to  other  States  and  foreign  countries  about  168  a  year; 
a  Uurge  number  of  them — I  think  about  100 — are  sent  to  foreign  countries,  sent 
back,  and  the  others  are  distributed  to  other  States. 

9.  B?  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  are  they  cared  for  in  being  sent  back;  what  pro- 
visions do  you  have  for  them?— A.  I  am  very  glad  you  suKgested  that.  The 
policy  of  the  State  commission  in  lunacy — we  do  not  claim  to  be  any  more  moral 
than  other  people,  but  as  a  matter  of  sound  public  policy  when  the  State  of  New 
York  assumed  the  entire  care  of  the  insane  and  when  all  this  was  placed  under 
charge  of  this  commission,  a  commission  which  could  be  held  directly  responsible, 
three  men,  by  the  le^slature  and  by  the  public,  it  was  felt  that  it  would  hardly 
do  to  tolerate  certam  practices  which  nad  theretofore  existed  by  the  local 
authorities.  Now,  I  will  not  go  into  the  cases  and  mention  the  States,  but  I  know 
of  instances  after  instances — I  can  recall  one  State  in  particular  that  makes  it  a 
regular  practice  to  send  an  agent  around  to  its  hospitab  for  the  insane  like  tbda: 
They  come  across  a  patient  and  say:  Where  did  you  live  before  you  came  here?  I 
Uvea  in  New  York.  Got  any  friends  there?  Yes;  oh,  yes.  Like  to  go  back  there? 
Very  glad  to.  Well,  I  will  see  if  I  can  fix  it.  They  literally  gather  up  those 
patients,  take  them  to  a  railroad  station,  buy  them  a  ticket,  give  the  train  men  half 
a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  say.  If  you  will  kindly  look  after  this  patient  untU  he 
gets  to  the  Qrand  Central  Dex)ot  you  will  confer  a  favor.  Now,  what  happens? 
They  are  dumped  out  at  the  Grand  Central  Depot  and  go  out  on  Forty-second 
street,  and  the  police  see  them  wandering  around,  and  they  are  taken  to  the  x)olice 
station  and  examined  and  found  to  be  insane,  and  taken  to  the  receiving  pavilion, 
kept  under  detention  for  a  week  and  committed  to  the  State  hospital.  Then  the 
State  of  New  York  has  to  begin  to  get  those  x>erBcns  back;  ana,  of  course,  the 
question  of  domicile  is  a  diincult  one  to  determine,  especially  in  cases  of  that 
kind.  So  that  they  are  constantly  pouring  into  the  State  of  New  York,  and  ulti- 
mately they  drift  and  gravitate  from  the  State  of  New  York  to  other  States  for 
various  reasons.  Of  course  the  State  has  always  been  willing,  and  I  would  not 
undertake  to  state  that  we  had  l)een  entirely  free  from  guile;  but  we  never  have 
taken  a  poor,  helpless  lunatic  and  put  him  on  a  train  and  paid  anybody  for  doing 
itk  If  we  have  sent  anybody  out  of  the  State,  we  have  always  sent  a  trained 
attendant  and  made  arrangements  beforehand  with  friends  and  relatives  to  take 
care  of  him. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  CiiABKE.)  Do  you  send  any  out  of  the  State  tmlefls  yon  have  reaflon 
to  oebeve  that  their  proper  domicile  is  in  the  State  to  which  they  are  sent?— A. 
No;  and  the  most  carernl  investigation  will  not  show  one  instance  since  the  State 
commission  in  lunacy  has  been  organized.  We  have  considered  it  a  matter  of 
sound  policy  not  to  do  that,  because  we  would  have  difficulty  the  minute  we  did 
it.  We  have  had  difficulty.  For  instance,  here  is  a  patient  whose  husband 
has  gone  to  some  other  State  and  is  employed  there,  and  perhaps  we  have 
sent  an  agent  to  go  and  see  him,  and  if  he  has  expressed  any  desire  to  have  her 
back,  or  found  any  friends,  why  we  send  her  back.  Now,  that  is  an  easy  matter, 
comparatively  speaking,  to  ^et  people  back  between  the  States,  although  we  are 
tryin£[  to  get  certain  legislation  m  Congress  to  cover  that  question;  but,  as  I  con- 
ceive it,  that  does  not  interest  you.  The  trouble  in  refr^ird  to  sendixiff  insane  to 
foreign  countries  is  a  serious  one.  NoWj  the  immigration  laws  provide  substan- 
tiallv— and  I  will  not  burden  you  with  going  into  details  at  this  moment— that  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  an  immigrant  becomes  insane  within  1  year  from  the  time 
of  his  arrival,  from  causes  which  arose  prior  to  his  departure  for  this  country,  he 
can  be  shipped  back  at  the  expense  of  tne  steamship  company.  That  is  one  pro- 
vision of  the  statute.  You  can  see  how  exceedingly  difficult  that  is  to  establish. 
It  is  hard  work  to  say  who  drew  that  law  or  at  whose  instance  it  was  drawn. 
We  find  that  the  superintendents  of  the  State  hospitals  in  New  York— they  are 
all  conscientious  men,  and  if  they  were  not  conscientious,  good  men  no  man  with 
any  professional  reputation  would  be  willing  to  make  out  a  certificate  that  any 
lunatic  became  insane  from  causes  which  arose  prior  to  his  departure  for  this 
country.  They  simply  can  not  get  at  it.  Of  course,  an  alienist  studying  the  his- 
tory of  one  of  these  cases  might  very  well  come  to  the  conclusion  that  tae  causes 
arose  more  than  a  year  before  he  came  here,  but  not  b^  the  most  remote  possible 
stretch  of  the  imagination  could  he  certify  to  it  satisfactorily.  In  some  cases 
they  refuse  outright  to  do  it;  in  others  they  do  it  very  gruds^gly;  but  unless 
that  certificate  is  made  the  steamship  companies  refuse  actually  to  take  them. 

The  United  States  statutes  provide,  among  other  things,  as  I  recall  them,  that 
if  a  person  becomes  dependent  within  1  year  he  may  be  sent  back  at  the  expense 
of  the  Immigration  Bureau.  Now,  the  State  has  gone  a  little  further  than  this; 
we  have  sent  people  back  as  far  as  Japan — that  is  a  rare  instance— I  do  not  recall 
but  1  case;  we  did  send  a  Japanese  back  who  came  over  here  to  study  for  the 
ministry,  became  insane,  and  was  in  our  hospitals  for  2  or  8  years;  and  through 
correspondence  we  found  that  his  friends  were  willing  to  receive  him,  and  we 
paid  tne  expense  and  sent  a  trained  nurse  with  him  to  Vancouver;  and  it  cost 
the  State  |500.  But  we  regard  it  as  cheap  to  do  that  and  the  State  was  willing; 
and  the  State  could  afford  to-day  to  pay  out  $500  for  every  lunatic  to  get  rid  of 
them. 

<^.  In  sending  them  abroad  do  you  compel  them  to  leave  the  State  or  just  make 
amicable  arrangements?— A.  Oh,  we  have  to  make  amicable  arrangements. 
There  is  no  way  by  which  we  can  compel  any  lunatic.  They  are  usually  willing 
to  go,  they  are  usually  glad  to  go,  but  then  comes  the  difficulty  of  arraiupng  the 
matter  with  the  steamship  company,  and  that  is  what  I  want  to  speak  of  here— 
those  cases,  of  course,  where  they  are  obliged  to  return.  That  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  establish,  a  difficult  thins  to  get  that  certificate,  and  difficult  in  every 
way.  And  even  when  we  are  willmg  and  the  person  is  accompanied  by  a  trained 
attendant — ^for  instance,  there  is  one  woman  in  the  employ  of  the  State  who 
speaks  several  languages  who  is  constantly  traveling  back  and  forth  between  this 
country  and  Europe  taking  these  people  home.  The  State  would  be  willing  in 
every  case  to  furnish  a  trained  attendant  to  take  the  person  back,  but  while  the 
State  is  willing  to  do  its  share,  if  the  steamship  company  knows  it,  it  will  not 
receive  a  lunatic  on  board,  no  matter  how  harmless  or  how  quiet  or  how  well 
attended;  so  that  the  State  or  the  agents  of  the  State  have  to  resort  to  various 
petty,  minor  artifices  to  get  rid  of  these  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  that  because  of  regulations  in  the  ports  on  the  other 
side?— A.  No;  I  think  not.  The  steamship  companies  simply  object  to  having  a 
lunatic  on  board;  they  are  afraid  of  them;  they  do  not  know  exactly  what  will 
hapx>en.  Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  anv  person  who  is  accustomed  to  han- 
dling lunatics  is  no  more  afraid  of  them  tnan  they  are  afraid  of  a  sane  person. 
They  are  very  tractable  in  the  hands  of  a  trained  person,  and  the  State  always 
pays  second  cabin  and  sends  over  a  very  competent  person,  and  sometimes  by 
various  arrangements  they  succeed  in  getting  tnem  on  ooard;  sometimes  they  are 
refused  absolutely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  They  are  compelled  to  take  them  back  if  they  have  not 
been  here  over  a  year?— A.  Yes;  they  are  compelled  to  take  them  back,  as  I  have 
pointed  out. 
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Then  who  provideB  for  them?— A.  The  steamship  company. 
They  proviae  the  nurse?— A.  No;  I  do  not  know  what  they  do;  we  simply 
defiver  them.  That  is  a  thing  which  I  think  might  very  well  interest  this  com- 
mission, becanse  I  imagine  the  suffering  and  hardships  of  those  people  mnst  be 
very  great  when  they  are  transferred  back  under  those  circumstances.  Of  course, 
all  the  State  does  is  simply  to  take  them  down  to  the  Barge  Office;  it  is  arranged 
by  the  immigration  authorities.  The  number  of  those  cases  is  very  small,  because 
it  is  a  very  difficult  iMng  to  establii^  that  a  person  became  insane  from  causes 
which  arose  prior  to  departure  for  this  country.  Now,  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
some  provision  should  be  made  whereby  if  the  State  desires  to  return  lunatics  or 
other  dependent  persons  to  a  foreign  country  the  steamship  company  should  be 
obliged  to  take  them,  if  they  are  properly  accompanied.  I  ao  not  think  any  State 
would  object  to  that. 

Then,  again,  this  question  of  a  year.  Now,  that  is  altogether  too  short  a  time. 
You  take  the  history  of  those  people.  They  come  over  here,  even  the  very  poor- 
est of  them,  perhaps  with  a  little  money.  They  may  have  the  promise  of  employ- 
ment, and  it  may  be  pretty  nearly  a  year,  and  often  is,  before  this  malady  begins 
to  develop.  After  money  is  gone  ana  after  employment  ceases  and  loss  of  friends, 
etc.,  despondency  ensues,  a  case  oi  melanchoua  results,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  a  year  elapses  before  the  disease  becomes  apparent.  We  believe  that  that 
time  should  be  extended. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  How  much  extension?— A.  I  should  think  it  should 
be  extended  to  2  years;  I  think  that  would  be  a  reasonable  time. 

Q.  Why  shoula  you  not  make  your  extension  to  cover  citizenship?  These  peo- 
ple are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States.— A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  You  mentioned  it  simply  as  an  arbitrary  term?— A.  That  is  all.  We  should 
prefer  to  have  that  time  very  much  extended.  I  mention  2  years  as  the  shortest 
time.  Of  course  you  would  have  to  adopt  some  arbitrary  period,  I  conceive. 
I  mention  2  years  as  the  shortest  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Would  you  not  also  in  that  connection  adopt  a  regu- 
lation that  in  case  they  became  insane  they  should  be  deported  anyhow,  without 
reference  to  this  examination  that  you  speiEik  of  to  show  that  the  primary  cause 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  immigration  from  the  foreign  country?— A.  I  do  not 
think  that  would  be  an  unreasonable  thin^  at  all.  I  think  that  question  you  ask 
is  a  very  pertinent  one,  and  I  say  it  for  this  reason:  A  very  elaborate  system  of 
records  is  kept.  For  instance,  when  a  hospital  is  notified  that  a  person  is  ready 
to  be  received,  a  trained  nurse  goes  to  get  this  person.  They  are  not  only  trained 
in  that  particular,  as  to  the  care  of  the  insane,  but  they  are  trained  in  regard  ,to 
the  question  of  issuing  the  certificates;  and  they  take  long  blanks  and  they  ques- 
tion the  relatives  and  friends,  because  the  history  is  a  very  important  tmng  in 
relation  to  the  care  of  a  case.  We  find  in  almost  every  instance  where  the  his- 
tory can  be  known  that  heredity  plays  a  very  important  part.  It  is  wonderful. 
On  the  records  of  the  wards  of  the  State  of  New  York  I  have  seen  grandparents 
and  grandchildren.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  2  sisters  at  a  time.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  to  see  2  brothers  and  sometimes  3  sisters.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  that  is  very  common,  but  it  occurs,  and  it  only  points  out  that  heredity 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  this  matter. 

Q.  Is  that  heredity  manifest  more  in  the  female  than  in  the  male?— A.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  difference.  Experience  shows  in  New  York,  and  I  ima^e 
almost  everywhere,  that  the  sexes  are  almost  equally  divided.  There  is  a  slight 
excess  as  to  women,  but  I  attribute  that  entirely  to  the  fact  that  women  are  more 
tractable.  When  the  question  comes  up  about  their  commitment,  if  they  go, 
they  do  not  make  any  resistance  as  a  rule. 

Q.  Have  you  investigated  the  question  as  to  the  age  at  which  insanity  mani- 
fests itself?— A.  Why,  as  I  recollect  it,  it  manifests  itself  more  particularly 
between  80  and  45. 

Q.  That  applies  to  both  sexes?— A.  Applies  to  both  sexes.  I  desire  to  say  that 
I  am  not  a  physician.  I  am  simply  a  lawyer,  representing  the  legal  end  of  this 
commission;  out,  of  course,  I  acquire  some  information,  some  knowledge,  which 
a  physician  perhaps  could  only  be  expected  to  know.  But  that  is  generally  the 
case.  In  other  words,  you  find  very  few  young  people,  you  find  scarcely  ever  a 
child  in  these  institutions. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  special  cause  for  the  insanity  manifested? — A.  That  would 
be  difficult. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  physician's  answer?— A.  That  would  be  a  physician  s 
answer.  Of  course,  in  round  numbers,  in  generalizing  you  might  say  that 
heredity  is  the  most  important  cause,  if  you  are  pleased  to  call  it  a  cause.  Then 
oomea  in  the  question  of  intemperance  and  ezcesBes  of  various  kinds.    Take  a 
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person  who  has  a  hereditv  of  insanity,  of  a  grandparent  or  a  parent,  there  is 
insanity  in  the  famil^r.  That  does  not  mean  that  that  person  would  ineritably 
become  insane;  but  it  does  mean  that  there  is  a  predisposing  cause,  and  if  that 
person  gpes  through  life  in  a  temperate  wav  and  in  a  fairly  prosperous  way,  and 
IS  not  given  to  drugs  and  narcotics,  the  chances  are  that  that  person  will  not 
become  insane.  But  if  any  of  these  things  happen,  loss  of  employment,  or  loss 
of  influence  or  misfortune,  he  very  often  ¥rill.  Now,  we  Imow  tnat  most  of  these 
immig^rants  that  come  over  here — I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  most  of  them  are 
from  the  very  poorest  class.  They  have  lived  on  a  low  diet,  the  poorest  diet,  and 
they  have  suffered  great  hardships,  and  they  are  verv  much  more  prone  to  become 
insane  than  anv  other  class.    I  think  that  explains  that. 

<^  (By  Mr.  Fa.rquhar.)  Do  you  omit  in  that  the  continuous  marriage  of  kin? — 
A.  No;  I  think  it  would  include  that,  because  I  think  that  is  very  well  recognised. 
But  there  are  numberless  causes  which  enter  into  this  thing. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Of  course  this  (juestion  may  not  be  properly  put  to  yoa 
as  a  lawyer,  but  more  properly  to  a  physician,  but  how  near  in  consan^inity 
may  marril^^e  safely  take  place?— A.  Well,  I  should  draw  the  line  at  cousins. 

Q.  Not  nearer  than  that?— A.  Not  nearer  than  that. 

Q.  First  cousins  or  second  cousins?  Would  you  have  the  marriage  of  own 
cousins? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  has  been  generally  thoug^ht  even  in  that  case  that 
the  results  are  very  bad  and  that  there  ought  to  be  a  wider  margin.  That  is  my 
general  recollection  and  impo^ssion— that  you  ought  to  have  more  margin. 

Mr.  Fabqxjhar.  If  vou  will  go  back,  Mr.  Brown,  to  the  question  of  sending 
these  x>eople  back  unoer  the  immigration  laws,  I  think  it  would  help  your  testi- 
mony somewhat  to  quote  into  it  sections  1  and  11  of  the  immigration  law  of  1891. 
It  would  make  your  testimony  more  complete.  Just  look  over  it  a  minute-^the 
excepted  classes  and  the  deportation  clause. 

The  Witness.  I  did  not  intend,  I  might  say  here,  to  go  into  this  subject  so 
generally.  I  will  read  section  11  of  the  law  of  1891,  approved  March  8,  1891. 
[ReadinjBr.J 

**  Section  11.  That  any  alien  who  shall  come  into  the  United  States  in  violation 
of  law  may  be  returned,  as  by  law  provided,  at  any  time  within  1  year  there- 
after, at  the  expense  of  the  person  or  persons,  vessel,  transportation  company,  or 
corxK)ration  bringing  such  alien  into  the  United  States;  and  if  that  can  not  be 
done,  then  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States;  and  any  alien  who  becomes  a 
public  charge  within  1  year  after  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  from  causes 
existiuff  prior  to  his  landing  therein  shall  be  deemed  to  have  come  in  violation  of 
law  and  shall  be  returned  as  aforesaid.'' 

Now,  as  I  say,  I  would  amend  that  section  by  extending  the  time.  I  should 
say  that  the  limit  of  time  should  be  2  years.  I  should  also  strike  out  **  from 
causes  existing  prior  to  his  landing  therein,"  because  that  is  a  thing  which  pos- 
sibly can  not  be  found  out  practically.  It  could  only  be  known  by  a  very  elabo- 
rate investigation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Now,  to  the  inhibited  classes  named  in  the  fli^  sec- 
tion would  you  add  any  others  so  as  to  make  it  more  of  a  drag  net? — ^A.  The  first 
section  of  this  act  says  [reading]:  *'  That  the  following  classes  of  aliens  shall  be 
excluded  from  admission  into  tne  United  States,  in  accordance  vrith  the  existing 
acts  regulating  immigration,  other  than  those  concerning  Chinese  laborers:  AU 
idiots,  insane  persons,  paupers,  or  persons  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,'*  etc. 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  pretty  broad  section.  Of  course,  to  be  more  exact,  they 
might  put  in  the  word  "  epileptic,"  for  instance.  I  would  amend  that  section  by 
lyroviding  that  if  it  could  be  shown  or  there  was  reason  to  believe— and  of  course 
the  United  States  would  have  to  determine  that  question,  I  take  it.— that  the  per- 
son was  or  had  been  an  idiot— of  course,  once  an  idiot  always  an  idiot.  "Aiat 
might  be  said  also  in  regard  to  epilepsy.  It  is  practically  an  incurable  disease. 
It  could  be  said  in  regard  to  an  insane  person.  I  would  absolutely  exclude  them 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  person  was  an  idiot  or  was  an  epileptic  or  had  been 
insane  for — well,  we  will  say  10  years — because  it  is  known— I  have  known  of 
instances  and  you  perhaps  have  Imown  of  instances— where  a  nian  has  been  insane 
for  a  while  and  recovered,  and  the  disease  has  never  recurred.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  hardship,  if  a  person  had  had  no  insanity  for  10  years,  to  exclude  him,  but  I 
certainly  would  put  a  time  limit  on  it.  A  person  who  has  been  insane  onoe  will 
be  almost  certain  to  be  insane  again  unless  the  conditions  are  exceedingly  favor- 
able. Therefore  I  would  exclude  those  persons  absolutely;  that  is,  if  it  is  the 
policv  of  this  Ghovemment — and  I  presume  it  is— to  exclude  defective  and  unde- 
sirable persons.  I  would  say  they  were  a  very  undesirable  addition,  and  I  would 
exclude  them  without  reference  to  whether  they  had  property  or  not. 
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Q.  Yon  would  inclnde  epileptics  in  the  excluded  clafis?— A.  I  certainly  should. 

Q.  Would  you  use  the  expression  **  weak-minded  "  to  cover  other  classes?— A. 
That  is  a  very  troublesome  question.  For  instance,  we  had  an  immense  amount 
of  difficulty  under  the  constitution  of  New  York.  The  lunacy  commission's  juris- 
diction was  cut  off  from  idiots.  Now,  legally,  an  idiot  is  a  person  without  a  mind. 
An  idiot  may  be  bom  as  such— that  is,  without  a  mind — or  it  may  be  a  case  of 
arrested  development.  For  instance,  a  child  may  live  for  6  months  or  a  year  and 
it  may  have  scarlet  fever  or  some  other  disease  and  practically  the  mind  be 
destroyed.  Now,  there  is  much  dispute  between  alienists  as  to  whether  that  per- 
son is  an  idiot,  and  the  State  has  had  considerable  difficulty  in  framing  a  suitable 
definition.  But  I  would  include  imbeciles.  There  is  a  distinction  between  an 
idiot  and  an  imbecile.  That  is  a  word  that  may  be  used  with  perfect  safety.  An 
imbecile  may  be  known.  If  you  go  to  the  idiot  asylum  at  Syracuse  or  the  insti- 
tution at  Newark  for  feeble-minded  women,  you  can  see  the  distinction  between 
idiots  and  imbeciles  and  persons  of  weak  minds.  I  think  that  such  legislation  as 
that  could  be  safely,  and  should  be,  provided. 

O.  How  full  are  your  statistics  in  ifew  York  as  to  those  aliens  that  have  come 
under  that  law  concerning  lunacy? — A.  You  mean  as  to  what  country  they  come 
from? 

Q.  Yes;  are  they  very  full  and  go  back  for  several  years? — ^A.  Yes.  We  could 
f  unush  them  back  to  1890. 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  also  the  statistics  of  deportation?— A.  Oh,  yes.  Of  course, 
in  some  instances  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  out  the  private  history  of  these  people, 
but  every  effort  is  made,  and  I  think  that  could  be  furnished. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Have  vou  ever  gone  into  t^e  question  of  insanity  among 
the  uncivilized— for  instance,  the  North  American  Inoians— and  whether  older 
nations  are  not  more  liable  to  have  their  subjects  become  insane  than  newer 
ones?— A.  No;  not  especially.    We  have  some  Indians. 

Q.  You  have  some  insane  Indians? — A.  Yes;  but  there  are  very  few  Indians  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  it  would  be  very  hard  to  generalize,  the  number  of 
Indians  we  have  is  so  small;  but  in  regard  to  the  old  countries — I  suppose  you 
are  referring  to  China  and  Japan— it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  get  any 
information  that  would  be  of  any  real  v^ue  in  regard  to  the  matter.  It  is  aston- 
ishing how  much  of  inaccuracy  there  is  in  regard  to  statistics.  Now,  I  undertook 
to  go  into  one  of  our  neighboring  States— one  of  the  most  highly  civilized— to  find 
out  about  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  insane,  and  I  found  it  necessary  for  me  to 
make  a  special  study  of  their  institutions  to  find  out  anything  about  it.  The 
methods  were  so  entirely  different. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  m  regard  to  the  proportion  of  insane  to  the  population  in 
England,  Ireland,  France,  and  Germany,  as  compared  with  those  m  the  United 
States?— A.  Our  figures  would  show  that.  Of  course,  in  New  York  and  in  other 
of  the  Eastern  States  the  whole  thing  is  vitiated  by  the  fact  of  this  stream  of 
immi^ation;  and  there  is  another  thin^:  We  put  down  a  person  as  native.  Here 
is  an  Italian  family  that  comes  into  this  country  and  a  child  is  bom  a  few  days 
after  arrival;  that  child  has  to  be  put  down  as  a  native,  and  yet,  practically  it  is 
foreign  bom  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

Q.  (By  Fabquhab.)  Have  you  found  in  your  investigations  that  any  organiza- 
tions or  municipalities  or  smaller  subdivisions  of  states  m  Europe  do  deport  their 
insane  to  this  country?— A.  It  is  only  on  information  and  belief.  We  never  have 
gone  to  the  extent  of  going  over  there  and  thoroughly  investigating  it. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  report  made  by  a  speciid  commission  in  1891  that  went 
all  over  Europe  and  reported  that  in  Switzerland  and  England,  and  especially 
Ireland,  they  deported  many  of  their  insane  and  imbeciles  to  this  country?— A.  I 
recall  that. 

Q.  Do  your  later  investigations  show  there  is  ansrthing  of  that  now  at  all?— A. 
We  do  not  know,  except  there  are  certain  earmarks  which  indicate  that  thing  is 
being  done.    We  do  not  know  it  to  a  certainty. 

Now,  as  to  the  remedy,  outside  of  this  matter  of  legislation:  I  might  say  the 
lunacy  commission  had  a  bill  introduced  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  a  year  or 
two  ago  on  this  very  subject.  We  should  like  to  get  that  legislation  if  we  could, 
and  we  would  like  to  get  the  support  of  this  commission  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  What  was  your  proposed  law  to  cover?— A.  Substantially  the  lines  we  have 
discussed. 

Q.  Was  it  an  amendment  to  the  immigration  law  or  a  separate  law  itself  ?— A. 
It  was  an  amendment.  It  was  prepared  and  introduced  m  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  by  Senator  Fairbanks  on  May  2, 1898;  it  was  an  amendment  to  the 
act  of  1891. 

Q.  What  is  the  form  of  the  amendment?— A.  Shall  I  read  it? 
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Q.  Yes;  if  yon  please.— A.  (Beading:) 

''Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Confess  assembled,  That  section  1  of  the  act  of  March  8, 1891,  in 
amendment  of  themimigration  and  contract-labor  acts,  be,  and  hereby  is,  amended 
by  adding  to  the  classes  of  aliens  thereby  excluded  from  admission  to  the  United 
States  the  following: 

"All  persons  who  have  been  confined  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  or  have  been 
insane  before  landing  in  the  United  States,  or  who  shall  within  3  years  after 
arrival  in  the  United  States  become  insane,  unless  it  shall  affirmatively  appear 
on  special  inquiry  that  such  insanity  is  due  to  causes  arising  after  such  arrival." 

Of  course  that  covers  substantially  what  we  have  been  talking  about.  [Beading:] 

**  Section  2.  That  section  1  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1898,  to  facilitate  tne  enforce- 
ment of  the  immifipration  and  contract-labor  acts  of  the  United  States  be,  and 
hereby  is,  amended  by  adding  to  the  statements  which  are  now  required  in  the 
lists  or  manifests  in  answer  to  questions  at  the  top  of  said  lists  statements  as  to 
each  immignrant, '  Whether  ever  insane  or  confinea  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane.' " 

Q.  Adding  just  one  question? — A.  Just  one  question.     [Heading:] 

**  And  Rection  2  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  *  insane 
persons '  in  said  section  the  words  '  or  been  insane  or  confined  in  an  asylum  for  the 
insane.'" 

That  covers  substantially  the  same  ground.  Section  8  of  this  proposed  bill  pro- 
vides that  [reading] : 

*'  Sec.  8.  That  every  alien  immigrant  landing  in  the  United  States  furnish  to 
the  inspector  of  immigration  a  certificate  of  a  surgeon  of  the  immigrant's  last 
place  of  residence,  showing  whether  such  immigrant  has  ever  been  insane  or  con- 
fined in  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  or  whether  either  of  the  parents  of  such  immi- 
grant was  ever  so  confined,  accompanied  by  a  certificate  oi  a  consul  or  consular 
agent  of  the  United  States,  in  the  same  State,  province,  or  country,  that  such  sur- 
geon is  a  qualified  and  practicing^  surgeon  thereof. 

**lf  such  certificate  is  not  furnished,  the  inspector  of  immigration  shall,  with 
the  medical  examiner  or  examiners,  make  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  matters 
required  to  be  shown  by  such  certificate,  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  a  parent  of  an 
immigrant  who  is  permitted  to  land  has  ever  been  insane  or  confined  in  an  asylum 
for  the  insane,  the  fact  shall  be  reported  by  the  inspector  of  immigration  to  the 
sux)erintendent  of  immi^ation. 

"  Sec.  4.  That  any  ahen  or  foreigfn-bom  insane  person  in  the  United  States, 
whose  return  to  a  foreign  country  from  which  he  migrated  is  not  now  provided 
for  by  the  immigrations  acts,  but  whose  return  may  be  voluntarily  had  ux)on  the 
request  of  the  family  or  relatives  of  such  insane  person  or  other  persons  in  inter- 
est, shall,  upon  the  demand  of  the  superintendent  of  immigration  or  of  a  State 
board  or  ofacer  having  charge  of  the  insane  in  any  State,  the  furnishing  of  the 
necessary  attendant  or  attendants  and  the  payment  of  the  regular  fare  of  the 
X)erson3  carried,  be  transported  to  the  country  from  which  such  insane  person 
migrated  to  the  United  States  by  any  steamship  or  transportation  company,  or 
owners  of  vessels  doing  business  between  any  port  of  the  United  States  and  any 
foreign  X)ort  in  the  line  of  travel  to  such  foreign  country.  And  any  company  or 
owners  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500, 
to  be  recovered  in  the  proper  United  States  court,  and  said  fine  shall  also  be  a 
lien  upon  any  vessel  or  said  company  or  owners  found  within  the  United  States. 

"  Section  5.  That  this  act  shall  take  eifect  three  months  after  its  passage." 

This  bill  I  recall  now,  upon  reading  it.  I  have  been  out  of  office  nearly  2  years, 
but  when  this  bill  was  prepared  of  course  I  was  very  familiar  with  it.  I  certainlv 
think  that  would  be  a  very  wise  provision,  and  I  do  not  see  how  any  great  hard- 
ship could  be  worked  out.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  any  person  contemplating 
migration  to  this  country  had  been  insane,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  say 
that  that  x)erson  shoidd  not  be  admitted  here.  I  think  the  United  States  could  go 
a  great  deal  further.  I  never  was  down  to  the  Barge  Office,  and  do  not  know  what 
the  system  of  inspection  is,  but  I  do  say  this:  If  the  exclusion  of  these  people  could 
be  predicated  upon  the  determination  of  the  fact,  even  to  be  ascertained  on  this 
side,  that  the  person  was  of  the  defective  class — an  idiot,  insane  person,  or  epilep- 
tic— it  would  De  worth  to  the  State  of  New  York  alone  any  sum  of  money.  The 
State  could  afford— to  say  nothing  of  the  United  States— to  keep  at  every  port  one 
or  two  trained  alienists  to  examme  these  people  as  they  come.  Now,  the  mani- 
festations of  degeneracy,  if  you  please,  are  so  striking  in  most  instances,  that  any 
expert  would  know  it  instantly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  person  who  has  been  insane 
could  be  detected  ordinarily  by  one  or  two  physicians  when  that  person  might 
pass  in  line  before  them?— A.  No;  I  think  in  many  instances  that  they  might 
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escape  observation,  but  I  think  in  a  large  number  of  instances  it  would  be  per- 
fectly apparent;  that  the  manifestations  of  physical  degeneracy  would  be  so 
apparent  that  it  would  result  in  their  being  set  aside  and  detainea  for  a  further 
inquiry.    That  is  what  it  would  result  in. 

Now,  it  is  very  curious.  These  alienists,  trained  men  with  experience,  can 
detect  certain  manifestations  of  the  eyes  and  the  ears— you  might  say  of  the  face. 
I  have  watched  these  physicians  in  a  hospital;  they  would  have  the  person  cross 
his  legs  and  then  strike  a  sharp  blow  witn  the  hand  below  the  knee.  What  that 
sign  is  I  can  not  recall,  but  I  have  seen  it  done  repeatedly,  and  it  is  certain  to 
show  a  certain— vou  might  say  a  nervous  lesion— if  I  use  the  expression  correctly. 
Now,  I  believe  that  might  be  done,  and  1  do  not  believe  with  the  large  number 
that  is  admitted  here  it  would  be  any  great  hardship.  It  is  certainly  the  case  that 
these  people  are  comiufl^  here  in  vast  numbers,  and  I  certainly  think  that  legisla- 
tion should  be  obtained  somewhat  on  the  line  of  this  bill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  It  is  also  a  very  expensive  class  of  immigration?— A. 
Very;  the  most  so.  For  instance,  the  inmates  of  our  workhouses  and  reforma- 
tories, and  the  epileptics  and  insane  are  capable  of  largely  supx)orting  themselves. 
The  insane  are  at  work  some,  but  their  working  is  only  an  incident  to  their  cure 
and  treatment.  They  are  only  given  that  amount  of  work  which  will  benefit 
them.  You  can  see  the  enormous  number  of  employees.  I  stated  it  is  I  to  5;  my 
recollection  is  it  is  greater  than  that — ^between  4  and  5 — approximately  1  to  5. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  about  something  you 
saia  in  regard  to  the  people  of  a  certain  country.  You  said,  I  believe,  that  25  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  New  York  was  foreign  bom,  and  50  per  cent  of  the 
insane  were  foreign  bom,  and  that  about  40  per  cent  of  that  50  "per  cent  were 
Irish. — A.  That  is  the  general  impression  that  I  have. 

Q.  General  impression?  You  think  there  can  be  no  question  about  that?— A. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  much. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Irish  are  generally  a  pretty  hardy  and  healthy  race, 
and  you  do  not  look  for  insane  {leople  among  them? — A.  The  trouble  about  that 
is  this:  I  apprehend  that  the  thrifty  Irish  largely  do  not  come  over  here — that  is, 
they  have  not  in  the  early  days  and  to  this  time.  They  naturally  come  over  here 
to  Detter  their  condition,  and  they  come  over  here  as  a  result  or  severe  poverty. 
In  other  words,  we  might  apply  the  same  thing  here.  If  emigration  were  to  take 
place  from  this  country,  only  those  would  go  whose  condition  had  become  des- 
perate by  reason  of  great  hardship,  poverty,  etc.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  case  that 
these  people  live  largely  on  a  low  diet.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  case  that  the  Irish 
are  peculiarly  prone  in  this  country  to  tuberculosis— peculiarly  prone  to  it.  I 
thiuK,  without  stating  it  as  a  fact,  that  statistics  will  show  that  tnat  race  is  taken 
off  more  rapidly  by  tuoerculosis  than  any  other  class.  As  to  tuberctdosis,  I  might 
mention  here  what  Dr.  Trudeau  told  me  in  the  Adirondacks.  I  had  quite  a  long 
talk  with  him,  and  he  said  that  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  existed  everywhere.  He 
said,  '*  You  are  just  as  liable  to  get  it  in  Albany  as  here.  Everybody  breathes 
the  germs,  but  if  a  person  is  in  excellent  physical  condition,  the  germs  pass  right 
through  and  do  no  narm,  but  if  persons  are  in  a  low  physical  condition— if  their 
diet  has  been  poor  and  they  are  run  down,  disease  readily  attacks  them."  And 
I  certainly  think  that  is  so  in  regard  to  the  Irish.  Their  chmate  is  a  severe  one,  as 
I  understand  it;  it  is  moist. 

Q.  You  would  not  find  many  predisi>osed  to  insanity  among  the  police  force  of 
New  York  City?— A.  They  are  a  picked  class. 

Q.  Picked  from  the  Irish  class,  too?— A.  Generally  from  that  race,  but  the 
hardy  ones  are  picked  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  (jlarke.)  Have  you  studied  the  subject  of  intemperance  amonff 
immigrants  as  a  cause  of  insanity?— A.  No;  except  that  we  know  in  a  general 
way  that  intemperance  plays  an  enormous  part  in  this  thing.  I  think  it  is  gen- 
erally true.  For  instance,  take  the  English,  I  think  intemperance  is  much  greater 
over  there  than  it  is  here.  That  is  my  impression.  I  think  that  is  so  among  the 
Irish;  but  I  would  not  speak  with  any  autnority  on  that  subject. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  say  the  larger  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  insane 
are  from  Ireland.  If  we  now  had  statistics  of  the  number  of  insane  in  Ireluid 
and  England  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and  from  some  of  these 
other  countries,  we  might  find  that  their  x)er  cent  maybe  much  larger;  and  that 
therefore  we  are  not  getting  so  many  shipx)ed  in  on  us  as  there  would  seem.  Is  there 
any  way  to  do  that? — ^A.  I  see  what  your  point  is.  In  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Omo,  Massachusetts— in  fact,  all  the  Eastern  States — ^the  ratio  of  insane  persons 
to  the  whole  population  is  pretty  nearly  constant.  The  last  time  I  looked  at  it  it 
was  about  1  to  300.  As  you  go  farther  west  you  will  find  it  grows  less  and  less 
antdl  you  get  out  in  the  far  Western  States,  where  the  proportion  runs  to  as  high 
aslinl"  '^ 
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Q.  The  conditions  smrotinding  the  American  x>eople  are  different?'-A.  Of 
course  it  is  different.  The  tendency  is  with  these  people  to  go  into  the  Eastern 
States  when  they  come  into  the  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  or  Philadelphia. 
The  number  has  been  so  great  that  there  is  in  the  Eastern  States  1  lunatic  to 
every  800  of  x>opulation.  1  do  not  know  what  this  last  census  will  show,  but 
that  was  the  condition  when  I  looked  at  it  last.  When  they  migrate  and  go 
West  it  is  only  the  hardv  ones  that  go.  The  same  rule  does  not  seem  to  apply 
here  as  applies  when  tney  come  from  the  foreign  countries  over  here.  Only 
the  hardv  ones  go  to  the  Western  States;  they  leave  the  feeble  and  defective  ones 
behind  them  here.  So  you  get  a  prox)ortion  out  there  so  small  that  you  might 
practically  say  there  are  no  lunatics  at  all  out  there.  I  still  think— no  matter 
what  the  statistics  might  show  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Germany,  and  France-- 
I  still  think  vast  numbers  of  these  people  could  be  kept  out. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a  greater  x>er  cent  of  these  in  the  old  nations, 
where  they  are  thicklys  populated,  compared  with  America? — A.  I  should  think 
so.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  have  ever  undertaken  to  look  through 
lunacv  reports,  or  the  reports  of  Gi*eat  Britain,  that  we  concede  to  be  about  the 
most  highly  civilized  country  across  the  water;  and  yet  I  should  say,  to  the  most 
ez^rt  man  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  their  reports  and  figure  out  anything 
satisfactory.  That  is  because  they  have  no  centralized  administration.  Take  it 
in  London—it  is  one  of  the  most  confused  things.  There  is  the  county  council, 
the  borough  of  this  and  the  borough  of  that,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
responsible  head  there  anywhere.  So  it  is  almost  impossible.  And  then  they  allow 
far  greater  numbers  of  their  affected  people  to  roam  at  large.  In  the  State  of 
New  York  it  could  not  ever  be  known  with  any  certainty  how  manv  lunatics 
there  were.  We  know  of  instances,  all  of  us,  where  there  are  people  wno  should 
be  committed,  but  out  of  sentiment  and  considerations  of  human! t^^,  mistakenly 
socaUed,  no  steps  are  taken  to  lock  them  up.  I  think  that  condition  prevailed 
much  more  generally  in  the  old  davs.  I  meant  to  have  brought  that  out  more 
fully.  It  was  true  in  the  State  of  New  York  just  as  long  as  the  insane  were  a 
municipal,  or  county,  or  town  charge,  and  had  to  -p&y  the  State  a  certain  rate 
•per  week,  they  were  unwilling  or  reluctant  to  commit  the  people.  They  said, 
'*  Let  this  crazy  Mary  wander  around.  We  will  have  to  pay  $4  a  week  for  her 
board,  and  we  can  care  for  her  in  the  poorhouse  better  and  more  cheaply." 
That  ceased  to  operate  the  minute  that  the  State  took  hold,of  it.  The>  saw  that 
they  were  relieved  of  local  taxation,  and  said,  "  We  might  as  well  get  this  person 
out  of  the  poorhouse."  So  the  State  now  has  them  all.  But  the  benefit  has  been 
such  that  the  people  recover  quicker  now ,  get  cured  quicker.  And,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  of  all  these  people  beingbrought  in,  the  number  appears  to  be  diminishing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  whole  expense  in  New  York  comes  out  of  the 
general  fund?-— A.  Out  of  the  general  fund.  The  $250,000  which  is  now  received 
ffoes  into  the  treasury,  but  it  is  a  general  State  tax.  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  State  of  New  York  has  ceased  to  treat  the  question  as  a  matter  of 
charity,  but  simply  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  financial  consideration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  admit  persons  to  the  insane  asylum  whose  peo- 
ple are  able  to  supx>ort  them? — A.  They  nave  to  be  admitted. 

Q.  Do  you  not  charge  it  up  to  them?--A.  The  State  has  7  or  8  agents, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  investigate  all  of  these  cases.  For  instance,  in  the  city  of 
New  York  an  agent  stands  there  at  the  receiving  pavilion,  where  the  persons  are 
brought  for  preliminary  examinations,  and  if  it  is  found  there  is  anybody  liable 
for  their  support,  they  are  charged  with  it.  But  to  show  the  poverty-stricken 
condition  of  these  people  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  State  receives 
less  than  $300,000. 

Q.  Out  of  the  $5,000.000?— A.  Out  of  the  $5,000,000.  Of  course,  this  may  be 
said,  that  the  policy  of  the  State  of  New  York  to-day  is  not  to  pauperize  the 
family.  For  instance,  here  is  a  mechanic  whose  wife  becomes  insane.  He  may 
be  *  earning  $2.50  per  day.  He  has  8  or  4  children  to  care  for  and  has  to 
hire  a  housekeeper.  To  make  that  man  contiibute  the  average  cost  of  support, 
$8.50  a  week,  would  cut  into  his  wages  so  as  to  impoverish  the  family.  So  the 
State  says,  "We  will  remit  this  charge."  We  had  the  criminal  procedure 
amended  a  couple  of  years  ago  extending  the  liability  to  brothers  and  sisters  and 
husband  and  ^mfe. 

Q.  It  stops  with  the  immediate  family?— A.  No;  it  takes  in  everybody  in  the 
order  of  their  relationship;  brothers  and  sisters  would  come  first.  The  liability 
of  parents  always  continues.  The  liability  of  the  husband  always  continues. 
The  liability  of  the  wife  always  continues,  and  the  other  relatives  in  point  of 
order. 

Q.  Down  to  couBins?-'A.  As  a  practical  question  I  do  not  think  they  ever  pay. 
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Q.  They  have  compelled  brothers  and  sisters?— A.  Yes;  bat  if  the  State  chose 
to  exercise  its  power  it  cotdd  bring  these  people  into  court  under  our  amended 
criminal  procedure  and  have  a  judicial  order  made  establishing  their  liability. 
But  in  spite  of  all  that  to-day  they  only  set  about  1  in  16. 

When  you  come  to  get  the  statistics  of  Germany  or  England— I  will  not  speak 
of  France,  because  their  government  is  much  more  centralized— I  think  they 
would  o^v  show  approximately  the  number  of  insane  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation. Under  our  census,  of  course,  that  would  be  a  matter  of  opinion— the 
number  of  insane  persons  outside  of  institutions.  The  census  taker  would  have 
to  form  his  own  judgment  as  to  whether  a  person  was  insane.    He  would  have  to 

Seas  at  it.  Naturally  relatives  are  verv  reluctant  to  make  any  admission.  They 
ve  an  idea  it  casts  a  stigma  and  interferes,  perhaps,  with  the  marriage  of  sons 
and  daughters.    They  are  very  reluctant  to  admit  anything  of  the  kino. 

Here  is  a  thing  that  happens,  and  it  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  some  remedy: 
We  will  say  here  is  an  immigrant  that  starts  here  from  way  back  in  some 
interior  x>ort — away  from  the  coast.  The  steamship  company,  when  it  returns 
him,  simply  deposits  this  person  right  at  the  point  of  departure  and  leaves  him. 
Now,  I  conceive  that  there  ought  to  be  some  provision  made  for  these  persons 
being^sent  back  to  the  ^lace  they  came  from.  It  has  led  to  an  immense  amount 
of  difficulty  and  hardship. 

Q.  (By  idx.  Clarke.)  Would  not  that  be  a  matter  for  foreign  determination, 
or  to  be  provided  for  by  treaty  provision?— A.  Perhaps.  I  leave  it  witti  you,  gen- 
tlemen, if  thepr  imdertake  to  return  them,  whether  they  should  not  send  l£em 
back  to  the  pomt  of  original  starting.  Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  they 
purchase  tickets  right  through. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  your  insane  in  New  York  are  employed  in  any 
productive  industry?— A.  Yes.  if  you  are  interested,  I  could  say  a  word  about 
that.  Of  course,  labor  on  the  part  of  the  insane  in  New  York  is  only  an  incident. 
It  is  simply  with  reference  to  their  cure.  In  other  words,  no  lunatic  is  permitted 
to  labor  except  practically  on  the  certificate  of  the  phvsician.  The  State  seeks  to 
make  no  profit  out  of  them.  It  simply  employs  them  for  their  own  benefit.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  last  few  years  all  the  shoes  used  in  these  institutions 
and  all  the  clothing  is  made  by  them;  all  the  hats  and  caps — I  won*t  say  all,  but 
practically  all.  Then  the  State  has  gone  into  the  business  of  making  its  own 
soap;  has  a  finely  equipped  factory  at  Rochester,  where  all  the  soap  is  made. 
They  simply  employ  one  soap  maker,  and  the  patients  assist  him.  They  make  all 
the  soaps  used;  even  the  shaving  soap.  At  Utica  all  the  coffee  is  taken  there  and 
ground  and  distributed,  and  all  the  spices. 

Q.  You  mean  all  the  supplies  for  the  various  insane  hospitals  or  for  other  State 
institutions? — A.  Confined  absolutely  to  the  hospitals  for  the  insane.  Of  course 
the  other  institutions  have  sought  to  get  the  privilege  of  buying  their  own  coffee. 
We  used  to  pay  25  cents  a  pound,  the  average  wholeraler's  price,  for  coffee  up  to 
about  8  years  ago.  Now  tihis  coffee  is  bought  directly  by  the  broker  from  the 
importers,  taken  to  Utica  and  roasted,  cleaned,  ground,  and  distributed,  and  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  bookkeeping.  The  actual  cost  is  taken  into  consideration  and 
it  is  distributed  according  to  that  cost,  and  to-day  it  is  billed  to  them  at  11  cents. 
It  is  so  fine  that  the  officers  drink  it  on  their  tables.  I  venture  to  say  if  you  would 
drink  a  cup  of  that  coffee  you  would  say  you  never  had  better  coffee  in  your  Uf e. 

Q.  Are  any  goods  produced  for  the  general  market? — A.  No;  not  a  dollar. 

U.  That  is  prohibited  by  law,  is  it  not? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  prohibited 
as  far  as  the  hospitals  are  concerned,  but  in  the  penal  institutions  it  is.  They 
carry  out  that  rule  to  such  an  extent  that  a  warden  is  not  allowed  to  be  shaved  by 
a  convict.  But,  so  far  as  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  are  concerned,  they  manu- 
facture their  own  supplies,  and  they  are  distributed  from  one  point  to  another. 

Q.  I  suppose  there  are  farms  connected  with  some  of  the  hospitals? — ^A.  Yes. 
Every  institution  in  the  State  of  New  York  has  a  farm;  and  that  is  a  very  inter- 
esting thin^,  that  question  of  the  running  of  these  farms.  We  found,  when  we 
came  to  go  into  the  matter  from  a  financial  standpoint,  that  in  some  instances  it 
would  be  better  to  abandon  the  farms  altogether  and  buy  everything  than  to 
undertake  to  operate  them.  We  found  that  on  theii*  balance  sheet  they  showed  a 
profit.  Of  course  they  would  give  themselves  credit  for  the  milk  and  for  the  hay, 
and  give  themselves  credit  for  the  com  that  the  hogs  ate  and  also  for  the  pork; 
but  when  we  came  to  analyze  their  accounts  and  charge  it  on  a  proper  basis  we 
found  that  about  half  of  them  paid  the  State  and  the  State  more  than  got  its 
money  back,  and  that  the  remainder  of  them  were  banlanipt.  So  that  led  to  a 
reorganization.  None  were  absolutely  abandoned,  because  it  is  an  advantage  to 
keep  a  certain  number  employed.  Generally  speaking,  we  found  that  the  old 
methods  of  agriculture  were  not  the  best.    The  State  in  some  instances  has  farms 
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amounting  to  1,000  acres.  Willard  and  Binghamton  each  has  a  farm  of  abont 
1 ,000  acres.  We  f onnd  that  the  raisins  of  the  ordinary  farm  products,  such  as  are 
commonly  raised  in  the  East,  were  financially  a  failure.  So  we  instructed  the 
I>eople  to  turn  the  farms  so  far  as  possible  into  market  g^dens,  and  we  began  to 
raise  immense  quantities  of  asparagus  and  fine  fruits  and  raspberries,  gooseber- 
ries, and  all  sorts  of  fruits  of  that  kind.  In  some  cases  they  have  8  or  4  acres  in 
strawberry  beds.  At  one  time  when  I  was  at  Utica  the  patients  were  gatherinff 
1 ,000  quarts  of  strawberries  a  day.  Those  were  things  the  State  could  not  afford 
to  buy.  We  used  to  give  these  people  a  certain  amount  of  fruit,  but  we  could  not, 
of  course,  begin  to  do  anything  like  what  we  ought  to  do;  and  when  we  turned 
these  farms  into  fruit  gardens  and  market  gardens  they  began  to  pay.  The  State 
could  not  compete  in  raising  com  and  barley  and  oats  and  rye  with  the  West. 
The  things  were  laid  down  in  our  market  at  a  cost  much  less  than  the  labor;  but 
the  moment  we  began  to  raise  small  stuff  it  began  to  pay. 

Q.  You  raise  these  garden  products  for  the  general  market?— A.  No;  simply 
for  the  insane.   We  used  to  purchase  it. 

Q.  Do  not  seU  anything?— A.  Do  not  sell  anything.  But  of  course  it  was  much 
more  valuable.  You  take  an  acre  of  asparaen^s  and  compare  it  with  an  acre  of 
com  as  to  value,  and  you  will  see  what  a  difference  it  will  make.  Of  course  that 
would  diminish  the  amount  of  meat  we  would  have  to  give  them.  Of  course 
they  raised  vast  numbers  of  hogs.  That  is  something  we  gave  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to.  In  the  old  days  the  hogs  nsed  to  die  off  and  the  herds  were 
destroyed  every  year  or  two.  Right  here  I  should  say  that  we  employed  Pro- 
fessor Atwater,  of  the  Wesleyan  iJniversity  at  Middletown,  Conn.  He  has  been 
employed  for  2  or  8  years  in  working  out  a  dietary  for  the  insane,  finding  out  by 
experiments  and  observations  the  class  of  food  used,  and  seeing  wnat  foods  could 
be  substituted  for  the  present  food  and  what  waste  could  be  prevented.  In  his 
prelmiinary  report  he  showed  to  us  beyond  the  cavil  of  a  douot  that  at  least  26 
per  cent  could  oe  saved  on  the  food  supplies  alone.  Now,  the  State  of  New  York 
IS  doing  all  these  things,  and  yet  in  spite  of  all  this  and  an  enormous  reduction  in 
expenditure  the  number  is  piung  up  at  a  fearful  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  the  hospitals  of  the  State  of  New  York  use  any  of 
the  products  of  the  inmates  of  the  penal  institutions  of  the  State?— A.  Yes;  I 
should  have  spoken  of  that. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  in  that  connection  if  that  has  had  any  effect  on  the  marked 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  convicts  you  spoke  of?— A.  I  should  say 
not.  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  that.  When  the  constitution  prohibited  convict 
labor  the  legislature,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  among 
other  things,  provided  that  the  convicts  should  be  employed  solely  in  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  for  the  use  of  State  institutions  and  for  the  use  of  the  political 
divisions  of  the  State.  On  that  basis  the  penal  institutions  have  been  making 
furniture  and  clothing  and  all  sorts  of  things,  and  to  a  certain  extent  they  have 
the  convicts  employed,  but  only  partially  so.  The  amount  of  stuff  they  can  turn 
out  is  so  great,  compared  with  tne  consumption  of  the  State,  that  they  can  keep 
these  people  employed  only  a  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  Through  labor-saving  machinery?— A.  Yes.  The  act  provided  that  the  hos- 
pitals should  pay  the  State  a  price  which  should  be  as  near  as  possible  the  market 
price.  The  State  has  found  it  can  go  out  in  the  market  and  buy  a  better  iron  bed, 
for  instance,  than  the  State  can  make,  and  for  a  lower  price.  You  can  go  down 
to  Wanamaker*s  store  and  buy  a  better  iron  bedstead  tnan  the  State  can  make, 
and  at  a  less  price,  and  buy  at  retail.  Of  course  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  Does  it  cost  the  State  a  good  deal  less  now?— A.  No.  There  are  two  forces 
at  work.  The  prison  system  wants  to  be  as  nearly  self-sustaining  as  possible,  and 
they  claim  that  they  only  charge  for  the  goods  they  turn  out  what  the  goods  could 
be  obtained  for  on  the  outside;  but  that  is  a  question.  I  notice  they  charge  the 
State  more  generally  than  the  same  article  can  be  bought  for  outside,  but  they 
are  supposed  to  pay  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Does  not  the  State  get  the  whole  of  the  convict's  labor 
that  is  in  the  iron  bedstead,  or  pair  of  shoes,  or  school  bench,  or  desk?  If  you 
had  to  pay  an  outside  mechanic  for  doing  that  and  you  do  not  pay  your  convict 
for  doing  it,  is  it  not  a  saving  for  the  State?— A.  Not  very  much.  The  difficulty 
is  with  convict  labor  and  the  way  it  is  applied.  It  is  applied  under  such  peculiar 
conditions.  The  overseers  or  a<«sistant  labor  is  such  a  heavy  element  in  the  cost 
that  large  numbers  of  them  are  practically  without  free  labor.  I  do  not  know 
that  you  could  say  their  labor  was  worth  one-fifth  what  the  labor  is  outside.  It 
is  worth  very  little. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTOHiCAK.)  Do  jou  know  that  of  your  own  inyestigation?— A.  I 
know  it  from  an  investigation  1  made  at  the  time.  We  looked  into  it  pretty  care- 
fully. When  I  was  a  member  of  the  Innacy  commission  our  object  was  to  keep 
down  the  cost  of  running  the  hospitals;  and  they  would  often  char^  us  for 
bureaus,  bedsteads,  and  various  articles  prices  which  we  believed  to  be  m  excess 
of  the  market  prices.  They  took  the  ground:  Here  is  all  this  labor  that  goes  in. 
We  call  our  lafwr  worth  so  much  a  day,  and  it  takes  us  so  many  dajrs'  labor  to 
produce  these  articles.  My  answer  was:  I  do  not  care  what  it  costs  you.  You 
can  not  charge  us  for  those  beds  more  than  the  beds  can  be  purchased  for  in  the 
open  market.  That  is  your  loss.  The  price  charged  in  the  regular  market  is  so 
much. 

Q.  The  price  charged  in  the  reg^nlar  market  is  the  compensation  to  the  State 
for  the  labor  of  its  convicts,  is  it  not?— A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Now,  if  it  is  charged  to  your  department,  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  expense  of 
manajdng  the  insane,  aoes  it  not?— A.  Tes;  it  would. 

Q.  Then  in  the  last  analysis  there  is  a  saving  to  the  State,  is  there  not?— A. 
Possibl^r  there  would  be. 

Q.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  bookkeeping? — A.  Possibly  it  is  a  matter  of  book- 
keeping, of  course,  affecting  the  labor  question.  Years  ago  I  used  to  know  con- 
sideraole  about  it.  The  difficulty  is  that  all  these  people  come  in  there  untrained 
and  with  no  trades.  There  is  not  one  man  in  a  nundred  that  has  a  trade,  and 
they  only  work  comparatively  few  hours  a  day,  and  there  are  certain  rules  and 
regulations  in  there,  and  they  have  to  have  a  great  manv  trained  employees  over 
them.    They  tried  to  have  convicts  trained,  but  that  did  not  work. 

Q  Is  it  not  true  that  the  convict  in  the  prison  learns  as  much  of  a  trade  as  the 
workman  outside  of  the  prison?— A.  Under  the  present  management  I  should  say 
that  he  learned  a  good  deal  more  than  he  used  to.  That  was  one  of  the  evils  of 
the  old  contract  system  that  I  was  opx>osed  to  when  I  had  something  to  do  with 
the  prisons.  For  instance,  they  used  to  have  great  stove  contracts  at  Sing  Sing. 
They  used  to  do  more  than  one  x>articular  thing,  but  when  they  got  into  the  prison 
they  never  did  anything  else;  a  fellow  would  stay  in  prison  for  5  years  or  10  years, 
ana  he  would  be  an  expert  driller  or  an  expert  polisher,  but  he  would  not  learn  a 
trade.  Of  course,  when  they  started  in  with  this  new  scheme  they  said.  Here, 
we  will  teach  these  people  trades  as  distinct  from  making  them  mere  laborers. 
Now,  that  would  be  an  excellent  idea;  and  mv  own  judgment  is,  of  course,  that 
we  are  branching  out  into  other  things,  and  that  it  would  x>ay  every  State  in  this 
Union  to  teach  these  people  in  these  prisons  trades. 

S.  Even  if  it  did  cost  a  little  more?— A.  Even  if  it  costs  a  little  more. 
.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.  )  Is  not  there  a  proposed  amendment  now  coming  before 
your  present  legislature  to  make  it  hand  work,  the  same  as  Pennsylvania?— A.  I 
presume  likely.  Of  course  the  labor  x>eople  look  at  it  as  competition,  and  they  are 
lookinK  after  it.  An  iron  bedstead  from  the  priQon  standpoint  would  cost  10  times 
more  if  they  undertook  to  do  it  by  hand. 

Now,  the  best-managed  penal  institution  in  the  world,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the 
reformatory  at  Elmira.  The  very  last  thing  I  knew  anything  about  it  they  had 
in  round  numbers  40  different  trades,  and  a  fellow  actusdly  was  taught  bricklay- 
ing. They  had  fellows  learning  the  trade  of  stone  masons,  blacksmithing,  and 
barbering,  and  when  a  man  went  out  into  business  he  had  a  trade.  Run  on  that 
basis,  the  State  ultimately  will  get  a  return,  because  when  they  go  out  they  have 
some  occupation  to  turn  to  and  oe  useful;  and  having  an  occupation,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  diminish  crime  in  this  cotmtry  more  than  anything  else. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  statistics  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  last  two  years 
since  this  bill  came  into  operation?  What  is  the  difference  between  commit- 
ments now  in  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  and  before  this  went  into  opera- 
tion?—A.  The  diminution  of  crime  in  the  State  of  New  York  has  been  enormous 
in  the  last  8  or  4  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  That  might  be  owing  to  the  f^eneral  prosperity,  might  it 
not?— A.  WeU,  good  times  have  undoubtedly  affected  it  some,  and  of  course  better 
police  supervision  and  better  education;  the  x>eople  know  more  than  they  used  to. 
There  are  some  county  jails  in  the  State  of  New  York  that  practically  haven't 
got  an  inmate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faiiquhar.)  Is  it  not  a  fact,  since  the  enactment  of  that  law  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  that  there  is  not  any  inducement  for  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
or  a  judge  of  a  municipal  court,  or  whatever  court  may  have  jurisdiction  of  that 
small  class  of  crimes,  to  convict  and  send  anyone  to  the  penitentiaries  or  to  the 
reformatories?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  It  does  not  pay  now  to  send  any?— A.  No. 
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Q.  Constantlv  diminishes?— A.  Diminishes.  Bnt  if  I  had  my  say  aboat  it,  if  I 
was  saperintendent  of  prisons  of  the  State  of  New  York  to-morrow,  I  would  torn 
everv  one  of  these  prisons  into  institutions  for  teaching  these  people  trades;  I 
would  wipe  out  every  xK>s6ible  source — I  think  it  has  been  wiped  out  legally — 
every  source  of  profit.  I  would  abolish,  for  instance,  the  fee  system  among  petty 
ofSoers;  I  woula  abolish  the  mileage  system;  I  would  remove  all  temptation. 
I  beUeve  it  is  the  cause,  not  only  in  New  York,  but  in  the  States  generally,  of 
numbers  of  instances  where  these  people,  for  instance,  are  sent  to  various  penal 
institutions  for  what  there  is  in  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Wehavetestimony  here  to  that  effect.— A.  That  is  my 
judgment,  and  I  was  connected  with  prisons  indirectly  for  several  years,  and  in 
fact  I  take  great  interest  in  prison  associations  in  New  York  to-day.  My  views, 
however,  have  entirely  changed  in  regard  to  that  from  what  they  were  10  or  12 
years  a^.  I  was  in  favor  of  the  contract  system,  and  at  the  time  they  tried  to 
abolish  it  I  was  very  much  opposed  to  its  abolition,  but  1  believe  it  was  a  mistake. 

Q.  (ByMr.FABQUHAB.)  The  only  argument  in  its  favor  was  revenue?— A.  That 

Q.  And  it  admitted  of  division  of  revenue  among  politicians?— A.  No  doubt 
about  that  at  all. 

I  was  just  going  to  say  in  conclusion— I  won't  say  that  humaaitv  and  charity, 
that  side  of  human  nature,  should  be  eliminated,  but  I  do  think  taat  the  sooner 
that  our  Government  and  our  States  come  to  reco^ize  this  whole  (question  as  one 
of  sound  financial  policy,  the  sooner  they  will  eliminate  the  difficulties  with  which 
they  are  surrounded;  just  as  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  regard  to  its  care  of  the 
insane,  which' was  regarded  as  a  charity,  and  the  question  was  to  do  or  not  to  do, 
and  we  had  a  constantly  increasing  burden.  The  minute  the  State  came  to  look 
at  it  as  a  business  proposition,  and  endeavored  to  see  what  was  best  to  be  done,  it 
began  to  succeed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  think  the  State  management  of  the  insane  has 
eliminated  to  any  degree  the  brutal  treatment  of  inmates  of  institutions?— A. 
Practically  it  is  impossible.  I  do  not  believe  I  have .  seen  in  a  paper  in  the  State 
of  New  York — I  can  not  recall  a  single  instMioe  where  a  matter  of  that  kind  has 
been  mentioned.  It  used  to  be  a  common  thing,  and  the  reason  why  it  has  been 
discontinued  is  that  the  State  employs  more  people;  their  tenure  is  secure.  In 
the  State  of  New  York  both  parties  by  common  consent  leave  the  hospital  for  the 
insane  outside  of  the  domain  of  politics.  There  is  not  a  political  i>arty  in  the 
State  that  pretends  to  interfere  with  the  appointments  of  attendants  or  nurses. 
The  whole  thing  is  under  the  civil-service  regulations,  but  outside  of  that  there  is 
no  sentiment  in  favor  of  it. 

(j.  What  State  inspection  is  there?— A,  None  whatever.  The  lunacy  commis- 
sion is  held  simply  and  solely  responsible,  and  they  are  subject  to  removal  by  the 
governor  on  charges. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  often  insi>ections  are  made  by  that  commission?— A.  They 
are  required  to  visit  each  institution  at  least  twice  a  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  visited  more  often;  every  inmate  has  an  opijortunity  of  bein^  heard,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Coming  back  to  this  question  of  the  financial  aspect  in 
the  management  of  the  insane,  have  you  any  statistics  showing  the  diminution  of 
the  cost? — A.  Yes;  we  can  give  you  the  statistics  as  to  the  cost  of  carixur  for  the 
insane  in  the  State  hospitals.  When  you  come  to  the  State  of  New  York,  for 
instance,  in  the  counties  of  New  York  and  Kings,  which  include  Greater  New 
York,  nobody  on  earth  knows  what  it  formerly  cost  to  care  for  their  insane, 
because  their  figures  were  constantly  jugsled.  The  cost  of  caring  for  the  insane 
in  tiie  poorhouses  were  inextricably  mixed.  For  instance,  the  care  of  the  insane 
and  the  care  of  the  paupers  were  together;  but  when  we  came  to  a^gre^^ate  the 
whole  thing  we  found  that  the  cost  became  diminished;  it  became  diminished  so 
far  as  the  State  institutions  were  concerned.  It  went  down  from  $223  to  $165 
Itut  year. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  to  get  statistics  from  some  of  the  cities,  or  counties,  or 
towns,  which  will  show  that  this  State  assumption  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
insane  has  been  economical  to  them  in  the  respect  that  it  has  cUminished  their 
local  charges?— A.  That  brings  up  the  great  question  of  taxation.  It  is  a  curious 
tihing.  Now,  for  instance,  we  can  only  approximate  what  it  cost  the  city  of  New 
York  and  the  county  of  Kings  to  care  for  their  insane.  We  know  what  the  fig- 
ures were,  but  we  know  that  the  figures  are  very  much  less;  that  is,  they  juggled 
with  them.  Some  years  they  included  the  buildings,  and  in  other  years  they 
struck  them  out.  In  other  words,  the  city  government  of  New  York  would  make 
a  favorable  showing.  They  would  juggle  with  those  figures  and  we  never  could 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.    iTeither  could  we  in  the  counties.    Now,  for 
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instance,  in  Bome  connties,  in  ronnd  nnmbers,  it  cost  $2  a  week  to  care  for  their 
insane.  We  f  onnd  when  we  went  to  investigate  it  that  it  cost  a  great  deal  more 
to  care  for  the  insane  than  for  the  paupers,  but  to  show  what  that  difference  was 
they  kept  no  separate  books;  it  was  itaipossible  to  get  at  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTcpMAN.)  Do  you  have  under  your  control  the  epileptic  colo- 
nies?—A.  No;  that  is  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  charities.  That  is  a 
new  experiment  on  the  part  of  the  State.  They  are  gathering  up  thoee  people 
very  rapidly,  but  there  is  a  class  that  is  perfectly  hopeless,  and  the  only  thing  yon 
can  do  for  them  is  to  care  for  them  properly.  Tnat  id  a  disease  that  is  practically 
incurable,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  You  made  a  statement  that  the  convict  was  worth  about  one-fifth  as  much 
as  outside  labor.  That  you  do  not  know  from  any  investigation  of  your  own? — 
A.  Not  at  all.    That  is  a  mere  guess. 

Q.  I  asked  that  because  of  an  investigation  by  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts showing  under  the  conditions  then  prevailing  that  the  convict  in  the  prison 
was  worth  about  two-thirds  as  much  as  outside  labor.— A.  I  should  doubt  that 
exceedingly. 

Q.  It  was  proved  before  that  commission,  of  which  I  was  a  member. — A.  Of 
course  it  would  depend  on  what  work  they  do;  they  might  be  employed  in  certain 
lines  of  work  where  they  would  be  worth  that  much. 

Q.  But  on  the  long-term  men  they  were  worth  exactly  as  much,  hour  for  hour, 
but  of  course  their  pay  was  very  much  less? — A.  Here  is  a  long-term  man,  for 
instimce;  he  becomes  expert  in  a  certain  trade.  Now,  you  can  say  he  produces 
as  much  under  good  conditions  as  the  man  outside,  but  then  you  have  got  to  take 
into  consideration  what  it  costs  to  maintain  that  man — what  it  costs  to  operate 
that  prison. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  point.  The  point  I  asked  you  was  as  to  his  comparative 
productive  power  compared  with  the  outside  mechanic. — A.  For  instance,  here  is 
a  fellow  who  gets  in  for  what  we  call  a  2-year  term — ^that  means  1  year  and  8 
months;  here  is  a  fellow  that  gets  in  for  5  years — ^that  means  8  years  and  7  months; 
here  is  a  man  that  gets  in  for  10  years — ^that  means  6  years  and  6  months.  Now, 
there  are  lots  of  those  convicts  who  do  not  really  get  into  the  harness  before  their 
term  is  out.  Take  the  average  hours  of  labor  of  those  people,  and  the  average 
production,  and  that  is  the  only  way  you  can  get  at  it.  When  a  man  becomes 
expert  in  one  thing  he  is  suddenly  removed,  sent  out,  and  a  new  man  takes  his 
place.  Take  the  average  hours  with  the  average  number  of  men  right  through 
and  undertake  to  compare  their  productive  labor  with  the  things  they  ordinarily 
work  at,  I  do  not  believe  that  my  one-fifth  would  be  so  much  out  of  the  way. 

Q.  Our  prisons  were  conducted  in  Massachusetts  at  that  time  under  the  con- 
tract system,  under  which  the  labor  was  contracted  out  to  private  employers, 
who  used  exactly  the  same  machinery  in  the  prison  as  outside  the  prison,  and  the 
testimony  before  that  commission  was  to  the  effect  that  the  convict  was  worth 
about  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  outside  man.— A.  Well,  I  should  doubt  it. 

Q.  We  got  it  from  the  manufacturers  themselves,  who  were  in  a  position  to 
know. 

( Testimony  closed. ) 


Nkw  York,  May  tX,  2901. 

TESTDEOVY  OF  MK.  THBODOE  EITTEE, 

Manager  of  the  Auatro-Hungarian  HonUf  of  New  York, 

The  8i>ecial  anbconimisRion  being  in  session  at  the  Fifth  Avenne  Hotel,  New  York, 
Mr.  Clarke  presiding,  Mr.  Iheodor  Kitter  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  12.14  p.  in., 
and,  being  first  daly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name  and  post-ofBce  address.— A.  Theodor 
Ritter;  14  Greenwich  street,  New  York. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  occupation  or  official  position  f— A.  I  am  the  manager  of  the 
Aastro-Hnngarian  Home  and  Free  Employment  Bnreau. 

Q.  Will  you  please  describe  that  home,  how  it  was  instituted,  and  by  whom  it  is 
supported  Y— A.  This  home  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  giving  aid  to  the  immi- 
grante  oomins  from  Aastria-Hnngary,  and  it  originated  in  the  fact  thai  many  of 
tbeae  men  ana  women  were  pnt  in  places  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York,  in  the  lower 
pari  of  ih»  city,  where  they  had  no  good  places  to  stay  and  no  help  in  their  tronbles. 
Therefore  this  boose  was  founded.     The  Aastro-Hnngarian  Qoveniment  senda  over 
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to  this  country  every  year  a  certain  Bnm  for  the  support  of  the  house,  and  the 
money  to  pay  the  rest  of  the  cost  is  raised  by  the  Austrian  Society  of  New  York  and 
the  Hungarian  Relief  Society.  All  we  have  to  do  in  said  house  is  to  take  in  charge 
the  people  coming  from  the  other  side— from  Anstria-Hungary— and  bring  them  to 
the  home  and  Una  out  what  they  want  to  do.  Most  of  them  want  to  get  work  in 
this  country,  while  many  come  on  invitation  of  their  relatives.  Of  course,  when 
they  have  tne  address  of  relatives  where  they  want  to  go,  onr  task  is  fulfilled  as 
soon  as  thev  go  there.  The  others  we  put  into  positions  as  laborers  or  mechanics 
or  office  workers  or  servant  girls,  and  that  is  the  part  of  onr  work,  I  suppose,  that 
interests  this  commission. 

In  securing  employment  we  have  to  make  discriminations  between  men  and 
women.  The  laborers,  of  course,  we  try  to  put  into  work  in  factories  or  on  farms, 
and  a  great  part  of  them  with  hotels  and  similar  places,  according  to  the  ability  of 
the  men.  Oertainlv  the  hardest  thing  is  the  language,  because  nobody  coming  from 
the  other  side  speaks  the  language  of  this  country;  therefore  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  put  even  intelligent  men  to  work  as  laborers,  the  only  positions  we  may  be 
able  to  secure  for  some  of  these  men  being  such  as  porters  in  hotels  or  restaurants  or 
that  kind  of  position. 

As  to  laborers,  farmers,  and  factory  hands,  we  try  to  come  into  contact  with  fac- 
tories, and  in  the  last  few  weeks  we  sent  out  circulars.  Of  course,  all  that  goes 
very  slow.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  it  all  at  once.  We  tried  every  way,  and  finally 
we  came  to  these  circulars  which  we  sent  to  the  factories  known  to  us  and  a8ke<l 
them  to  answer  certain  questions — what  kind  of  laborers  they  want,  whether 
mechanics  or  whatsoever,  and  how  they  pay  their  wages;  whether  there  are  houses 
there,  and  so  on.  We  have  got  quite  a  number  of  answers  to  that  circular,  and  it 
seems  it  will  be  quite  possible  to  dispose  of  these  laborers  coming  from  the  other 
side  in  some  of  these  factories  We  will  try  our  best  to  get  families  who  will  settle 
down  in  these  places  where  there  are  big  factories,  such  as  sugar  factories,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Yon  say,  ''We  will  try  onr  best  to  get  families  to  come 
over."  It  is  your  object  to  induce  families  to  comef — A.  No.  i  did  not  mean  that  I 
will  induce  families  to  come  over,  but  I  will  try  my  best  to  get  the  familiea  coming 
over  to  settle  down  in  places  like  these  sugar  factories,  for  example.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  the  circulars,  and  I  thought  I  could  put  that  in  because  I  thought  in 
many  places  outside  of  the  cities  there  are  factories  that  need  laborers,  and  the  only 
way  I  could  give  them  steady  laborers  is  to  make  the  families  settle  down  there,  and 
then  they  would  do  good  work.  Most  of  the  single  men  settle  down  near  New  York 
or  in  some  of  those  other  cities  not  very  far  from  New  York.  Those  cities  are  as 
stufifedwith  laborers  as  can  be;  whereas  farther  away  from  New  York  there  are 
many  places  where  they  could  use  laborers,  but  have  none.  Many  times  I  hesitate 
to  sena  them  to  these  places,  because  I  do  not  know  them,  and  there  are  many  cases 
where  men  are  lured  to  these  places  on  the  promise  of  good  work  and  good  earn- 
ings, and  when  they  get  there  it  turns  out  tuat  the  agents  of  those  places  would 
promise  anything  without  having  authority  from  the  factories.  That  is  the  reason 
wh^  we  are  very  careful  not  to  send  them  out  until  I  can  find  through  other  people 
which  factories  are  reliable  in  doing  what  they  promise. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  far  West  does  your  work  extend  f~A.  The  farthest 
which  I  have  in  mind  now  is  Michigan  and  Nebraska,  with  which  States  we  have 
correspondence.    We  have  many  correspondents  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Have  you  any  in  Kansas  f-~i.  Not  yet. 

Q.  Any  in  Indian  Territory  f — A.  None. 

Q.  Any  from  coal  miners  in  the  West f— A.  Oh,  yes;  I  have  had  fh>m  coal  miners 
in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia—the  Pocahontas  fields.  I  do  not  now  remember  all 
the  places.  A  very  important  factor  in  these  factories  is  the  employment  of  able 
foremen.  Some  of  them  make  it  nearly  impossible  for  green  men  to  go  to  work. 
In  many  of  these  places  evervtbing  is  in  the  hands  of  the  factory.  The  Justice  of 
the  peace,  the  policemen,  and  everything  belongs  to  the  factory,  and  the  laborer 
who  is  unable  to  speak  the  language  of  the  country  is  not  able  to  make  himself 
understood,  but  is  at  a  great  disMvantage,  just  as  much  on  account  of  the  labor  as 
on  account  of  the  payment  and  anything  that  he  wishes,  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
never  send  any  men  to  the  coal  mines  any  more. 

Q.  Do  you  or  others  in  this  city  keep  a  registry  of  immigrants  from  Austria-Hun- 
gary f — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  taken  from  the  ship's  manifest  or  records  f — A.  No.  I  have  a  few  of  these 
records  here,  and  if  they  interest  you  I  will  submit  them  for  your  inspection.  Every 
person  who  comes  to  our  house  is  asked  his  name,  the  place  he  comes  from,  the 
language  he  speaks,  how  |nuch  money  he  brings  to  this  country,  the  ship  by  which 
he  arrived,  the  destination  to  which  he  desires  to  go,  his  occupation,  and  in  the  case 
of  girls,  the  address  of  relatives.  Then,  when  sent  out  of  the  house  the  first  time, 
it  may  be  to  a  position  as  laborer,  servant  girl,  or  whatever  it  may  be — the  facts  are 
all  entered  on  the  sheet,  and  we  keep  a  record  of  all  persons  so  that  we  can  trace 
them* 
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Q«  How  Are  they  directed  from  Ellis  Island  to  yoar  headq[aarterSy  and  where  is 
yonr  headquarters  f— A.  Oor  agent  has  a  permit  to  go  to  Ellis  Island  and  take  out 
our  coui^ti^men.  In  some  cases  he  has  to  bring  them  before  the  board,  and  it  is 
inTestiffated  as  to  whether  they  will  be  deliver^  into  our  care.  If  they  are  dis- 
charged in  our  care,  he  brings  them  to  the  house,  and  fh>m  that  moment  I  take  care 
of  them  and  try  to  put  them  into  a  position,  or  send  them  to  their  relatives,  or  do 
whatever  it  is  necessary  to  do. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  Aastro-Hungarian  immigration  do  you  handle  through 
your  office  f — A.  I  think  about  half.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question 
exactly. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  employment  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  immigrants 
to  this  country  f — A.  The  men  generally  are  laborers— farmers  or  laborers.  Some 
are  mechanics,  blacksmiths,  and  machinists. 

Q.  Are  there  many  miners? — ^A.  Very  few. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Have  many  of  the  people  gone  to  the  Southern  States! — 
No.    We  handle  very  few. 

Q.  Farmers  or  cotton  mill  operators!— A.  Very  few  of  them;  very  few. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  of  any  of  the  methods  of 
the  steamship  companies!— A.  No;  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  about  steamship 
companies. 

Q.  Are  there  any  agents  employed  in  Austria-Hungary  by  any  corporations  in  this 
country  to  induce  persons  to  come  here! — A.  That  is  a  question  which  I  will  answer 
with  yes  and  no.  I  know  there  are  such  agents,  but  I  know  that  none  of  the  people 
are  engaged  by  any  person  who  has  a  good  interest  in  them.  They  are  only  engaged 
by  persons  who  want  to  do  business  with  them.  For  example,  nearly  all  these  Hun- 
garians or  Slovaks  get  their  tickets  from  these  agents  who  induce  them  to  come 
over,  but  that  is  all  private  and  officially  unknown. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  these  agents  represent  in  this  country!— A.  No;  I  do  not. 
I  guess  they  represent  their  own  interests.  I  do  not  think  they  are  engaged  by  any- 
body. I  think  they  sell  the  tickets  and  work  in  their  own  interests,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  are  engaged  by  anybody  in  this  country. 

Q.  Yon  think  they  receive  a  commission  on  the  sales  of  tickets! — A.  Certainly. 
That  is  their  business. 

Q.  And  therefore  they  are  in  a  sense  in  the  employment  of  the  steamship  com- 
paniesj — A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  I  never  looked  into  that  side  of  the 
subject. 

Q.  Is  it  desired  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  that  there  shall  be  emigra- 
tion to  this  country!— A.  No;  it  is  not. 

Q.  Do  they  prefer  to  keep  their  people  at  home! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  since  they  will  come,  they  deem  it  necessary  to  take  some  measures  to  help 
them  when  here! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  by  the  Government!— A.  No;  I  am  paid  by  the  two  combined 
societies  here. 

Q.  Andyonr  Government  contributes  to  those  societies! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  the. Government  or  provinces 
or  municipalities  have  assisted  undesirable  people  to  come  to  this  country;  such  as, 
for  instance,  criminals,  paupers,  or  diseased  people! — A.  No;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  come  over  to  this  country  from  our  old  country.  They  do  not 
encourage  it  at  all ;  on  the  contrary. 

Q.  Do  yon  find  anv  such  people— criminals,  paupers,  or  cripples— coming  from 
your  country! — A.  I  do  not  think  ic  is  possible  for  them  to  land,  because  if  they  are 
criminals  they  are  caught  at  the  ship  before  they  can  land;  and  if  they  are  paupers 
or  unable  to  work  for  their  living  they  are  not  allowed  to  land  on  Ellis  Island. 
Then,  we  are  held  responsible  in  case  a  pauper  or  cripple  should  be  taken  out  by 
mistake.  We  would,  of  course,  not  be  allowed  to  take  out  anyone  who  would  become 
a  public  charge.  To  prevent  such  is  what  the  house  is  for.  There  may  be  a  man  well 
able  to  work,  but  without  anv  means:  we  take  care  of  him  and  get  work  for  him 
and  start  him  out,  and  then  all  is  rignt.  We  have  many  cases  like  that  where  all 
the  men  got  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  in  those  cases  give  bond  to  the  Ellis  Island 
autiiorities  that  the  immigrant  shall  not  become  a  public  charge!— A.  We  do  not 
give  bond  in  writing;  or  in  cash,  but  we  ffive  bond  in  so  far  that  the  authorities  hold 
us  responsible,  and  in  case  there  should  be  a  pauper  delivered  to  us— there  have  been 
noneao  far  as  I  know  since  we  have  had  the  right  to  go  to  Ellis  Island— but  if  there 
should  be  a  case  like  that,  we  would  be  held  responsible.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
these  societies— to  take  care  of  our  people  and  see  that  they  get  work  and  do  not 
become  public  charges. 

Q.  The  law  provides  that  a  person  may  not  land  where  there  is  any  fear  that  he 
may  become  a  public  charge  unless  a  bond  be  given  in  a  certain  sum.  I  did  not 
know  whether  you  had  apven  sach  bond  at  any  time.  You  say  yon  have  not,  how- 
evert — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  anything  about  that.    I  know  we  have  not  given  any 
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bond  ftom  the  management  of  the  house,  but  it  may  be  there  is  an  arrangeme&t 
between  the  consnlate  and  the  Governmeut,  beeause  the  consulate  has  the  snper- 
▼iBion  of  the  house. 

Q.  When  you  put  out  the  help,  either  men  or  women,  are  the  wages  paid  to  the 
help  or  to  your  society  f — A.  The  wages  are  paid  to  the  help  unless  there  be  some 
misunderstanding.  I  hold  the  parties  responsible  to  pay  in  our  office^  if  their  hired 
help  complains. 

Q.  If  any  of  the  help  put  out  by  you  has  a  dispute  with  the  person  who  employs 
him,  do  yon  assist  the  nelp,  as  far  as  yon  are  able,  in  securing  justice? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  method? — A.  If  there  is  any  trouble  like  that  I  write  a  letter 
first  to  this  party,  and  a  very  i>olite  letter,  too.  Then^  if  I  do  not  get  a  suitable 
answer,  I  write  a  letter,  ''If  yon  do  not  pay  the  wages  in  24  hours  I  will  sae  you." 
Then  I  tnm  the  matter  over  to  our  lawyers. 

Q.  Have  yon  found  that  your  system  of  distributing  the  immigrants  in  different 
parts  of  the  conn  try  has  on  the  whole  worked  well  for  your  people? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  thev  seem  to  have  confidence  in  your  establishment  and  report  the  fact  to 
their  friends  in  the  old  conn  try  who  are  coming  over  here?— A.  Yes.  Of  course,  at 
first  it  was  quite  different,  because  these  people  did  not  understand  what  we  were 
and  how  we  worked,  and  there  were  many  cases  where  they  tried  to  get  as  far  away 
ft'om  the  house  as  possible.  After  some  time  (it  is  now  the  third  year  the  house  has 
existed)  they  oame  to  a  right  understanding  of  our  ways,  and  we  have  many  cases 
where  people  who  have  gone  away  from  the  house  have  come  back  and  asked  us  to 
forffivo  their  mistrusting  and  help  them.  So  it  shows  the  society  is  a  good  one  and 
is  we  right  thing  for  the  interest  of  these  people. 

Q.  How  far  are  you  able  to  protect  the  women  fh>m  falling  into  habits  of  vice? — 
A.  Well,  that  depends.  If  these  women  are  discharged  to  our  honse  and  we  put  them 
into  positions,  we  have  the  ri^ht  to  look  after  them  for  a  full  year,  because  they 
are  supposed  to  be  landed  conditionally,  and  this  condition  prevails  for  a  year's  time. 
During  the  ;pear  I  have  the  right  to  take  a  woman  away  from  any  position  or  put  her 
in  any  position  I  want;  but  uter  this  time  it  is  impossible.  The  percentage  going 
astray  now  is  practically  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  it  was  formerly.  One 
reason  why  this  house  was  founded  is  the  fact  that  these  women  were  getting  into 
bad  habits  and  even  sometimes  into  disorderly  houses. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  conditions.  Do  you  refer  to  the  condition  that  the  immigrant 
shall  not  become  a  public  charge  within  a  year? — A.  Yes;  that  keeps  us  responsible. 

Q.  You  have  to  keep  track  of  the  immigrant  in  order  to  protect  yourselves? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  experience  have  you  had  with  these  so-called  intel- 
ligence offices  here  that  propose  to  provide  employment  for  immigrants? — A.  That 
is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer  m  a  few  words,  because  it  is  with  intelligence 
offices  just  as  it  is  with  people.  Some  may  be  very  good  and  some  not.  But  there 
are  many  employment  olnees  that  do  not  act  in  the  interest  of  the  people  who  go  to 
them.  Of  course,  vou  could  not  expect  much  different,  because  these  people  are  there 
to  do  business,  and  certainly  our  idea  is  quite  different  from  the  employment  offices' 
idea.  We  want  to  raise  these  people  intelligently  as  well  as  morally,  but  they  are 
there  to  do  business;  and  that  is  quite  a  different  thing.  There  are  many  houses  on 
the  east  side  of  New  York  City,  in  the  lower  part,  where  the  Slovaks  or  Hungarians 
live,  and  without  having  a  regular  intelligence  office  and  even  without  having  a 
boarding  house,  they  keep  their  '*  friends  "  with  them.  These  people  are  "  friends  " 
that  come  from  thesamepart  of  the  country,  and  they  keep  them  there  for  a  few  days 
and  then  put  them  into  a  position  with  some  family  and  give  them  all  the  good 
advice  they  can:  "You  must  uot  work  too  hard;"  "you  must  go  out  every  day;" 
•'you  must  not  work  on  Sunday,"  and  "you  must  get  so  much  wages  every  month." 
Tnis  is  the  first  influence  upon  these  i>eople.  You  know  these  immigrants  have  to 
be  considered  fW>m  quite  a  different  standpoint  than  an  American.  They  must  be 
treated  in  a  different  way.  You  could  not  talk  to  a  Slovak  the  same  way  yon  could 
to  an  American  girl ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  these  boarding  houses  on  the  east 
side  should  be  checked. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  Austro- Hungarian  Government  does  not  desire  to  have  these 
people  emigrate  to  this  country.  Feeling  that  way,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  how 
your  people  would  view  further  restrictive  legislation  on  the  immigration  question 
by  this  country? — A.  You  mean  to  prevent  them  from  landing  in  this  country? 

Q.  Yes.  That  question  has  been  discussed  by  many  people ;  not  to  prevent  them 
altogether,  but  to  further  restrict  the  volume  of  immigration  from  your  country. — 
A.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  see  in  what  way  it  should  be  done.  Do  you  mean  the  laws 
Enforced  more  strictly  than  now  to  prevent  paupers  and  such  people  from  landing? 

Q.  For  instance,  would  your  people  object  to  an  educatioual  test— that  is,  read- 
ing, for  instance,  a  selection  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statcn  or  any  other 
instrument  in  their  own  language? — A.  I  do  not  nve  how  they  could  object.  If  the 
law  is  here  it  is  not  their  place  to  object,  but  to  obey. 
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Q.  I  mettn  what  would  be  the  sentiment  of  your  people  in  this  country  in  regard 
to  such  legislation  as  th%tt  Would  they  feel  it  was  directed  against  them  as  a  peo- 
ple or  a  racet — A.  I  ffness  they  would  feel  like  it  was  a  restriction  upon  their  land* 
ing,  and  so  It  would  i>e. 

Q.  Are  you  a  Qerman  or  a  Hungarian  f — ^A.  I  am  a  German ;  from  Vienna. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country f — A.  Ten  years. 

Q.  You  have  perhaps  been  aware  of  efforts  to  pass  inunigration  bills  with  educa- 
tional tests  in  tnemf— A.  Tes. 

Q.  Yon  are  also  aware  of  the  opposition  in  German  societies;  for  instance,  against 
this  measure? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  are  aware  whether  that  opposition  is  a  8pon« 
taneous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  German  people,  or  whether  it  is  a  prompted 
opposition  on  the  part  of  certain  individnals  in  toe  interests  of  the  steamship  oom- 
panieef — A.  I  think  that  it  may  have  been  more  an  opposition  by  some  individual 
interests  than  fbr  any  other  reasons,  because  you  know  these  Hungarian  Slovaks  are 
the  yery  best  laborers — no  doubt  about  it.  They  are  good  laltorers,  but  there  are 
many  educated  among  them,  and  there  are  many  that  are  not  able  to  read  and  write^ 
although,  of  course,  not  so  many  of  them  as  there  used  to  be. 

Testimony  closed. 


TSSTDCOirT  OF  KE.  JOHN  J.  BEALDT, 

Superintendent  Free  Employment  Bureau,  New  York, 

The  snbeommission  met  pursuant  to  recess  at  2.11  p.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding. 
At  that  time  Mr.  John  J.  Bealin  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duj^ 
sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name  and  post-office  address  and  official 
position.— A.  John  J.  Bealin ;  1&7  East  Thirty-first  street,  New  York  City.  I  am  an 
employee  of  the  department  of  labor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  officially  desi^ated 
as  the  superintendent  of  the  free  employment  bureau.  My  duties  are  to  superintend 
the  bureau,  to  see  that  the  law  is  carried  out,  to  keep  such  books  and  records  as  the 
commissioner  may  direct,  to  collect  statistics,  and  to  work  generally  under  his 
iDStmctions. 

Q.  What  class  of  people  do  you  look  after  f — A.  The  law  directs  us  to  register  all 
applicants  for  labor— wat  is,  to  register  every  one  that  will  oonie  to  us  seeking 
employment,  and  to  keep  a  register  of  all  people  who  wish  to  employ  them.  In 
oanrying  oat  the  work  of  the  bureau  we  have  a  form  which  is  filled  by  all  applicants 
who  desire  to  place  their  labor  on  the  market  tbroogh  the  bureau.  This  blank, 
when  filled  out,  will  give  the  name  of  the  applicants,  their  address,  their  occupa- 
tion, their  nativity,  the  name  of  the  last  employer,  the  character  of  their  employ- 
ment, the  duration  of  their  employment,  the  cause  for  being  unemployed,  and 
whetner  they  would  be  willing  to  go  to  the  country  if  emplovment  was  found  there 
for  them,  when  this  blank  is  filled  out  a  reference  blank  is  sent  to  the  laat 
employer,  asking  for  a  verification  of  the  statement  made  b^  the  party  seeking 
employment.  Tnis  inquiry  asks  as  to  the  character  and  ability  of  the  party,  the 
duration  of  employment,  somewhat  as  to  their  temper,  asking  whether  they  were 
willing  and  obliging.  We  have  found  some  few  people  who  give  us  fictitious 
addroMes  as  to  the  last  employer,  and  we  have  found  very  few  people  whose  last 
employer  did  not  speak  of  them  as  being  competent,  sober,  honest,  willing,  and 
obliging. 

The  bnrean  has  now  been  in  operation  since  July  20, 1896.  We  have  worked  under 
and  we  have  lived  up  to  the  law.  We  have  met  with  the  commendation  of  such 
peopleL  for  instance,  as  Bishop  Potter,  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  the  Charity 
OrffanizatioD  Society,  and  other  kindred  bodies. 

we  will  average  a  little  over  5,000  applicants  for  labor  in  the  course  of  a  year— • 
say  5,600.  Year  before  last  we  found  employment  for  45.4  per  cent  of  the  applicants ; 
last  year  for  51.7  per  cent. 

Some  things  we  have  learned  that  I  wish  to  state.  For  instance,  the  average 
woman  who  earns  her  living  as  a  domestic  is  commercially  dead  after  she  is  45  years 
of  age.  There  is  no  place  for  her  if  she  has  not  saved  sufficient  money  to  keep  her- 
self, aniens  she  goes  to  the  almshouse.  There  is  no  place  for  a  man  that  is  50  years 
of  age  if  he  is  a  common  laborer,  if  he  shows  his  a^e.  There  is  no  place  for  him 
unless  he  has  saved  sufficient  from  his  former  earnings  or  is  kept  by  his  children  if 
he  is  married  and  has  such.  £xcept  in  rare  instances  he  has  to  face  toward  the 
workhouse. 

The  labor  market  in  New  York  is  very  singularly  situated.    Skilled  labor  is  highly 

Xnised  here,  and  the  organized  workers,  aU  of  them,  in  some  form  or  other,  main- 
employment  agencies  of  their  own.    Some  of  them,  for  instance  the  nainters  and 
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stationsry  engineen,  haye  places  where  men  go  when  they  are  oat  of  employment — 
places  where  they  are  taken  care  of.  All  the  men  in  organized  labor  who  are  nnem- 
ployed  report  to  their  organization  if  thoT  are  out  of  employment,  and  it  is  the  bosi- 
ness  of  the  much  condemned  so-called  walking  delegate  to  find  employment  for  these 
people. 

I  wonld  say  that  the  free  employment  agency  was  called  into  existence  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  Working  Woman's  Association  of  New  Yoik  City,  which  at  that 
time  had  as  its  president  Miss  Alice  Woodbridge.  It  was  called  into  existence  to 
benefit  working  women,  and  its  mission  has  been  principally  along  that  line.  As  I 
have  stated,  organized  labor  takes  oare  of  its  members  through  its  employment 
agencies.  The  ayerage  eyeryday  laborer,  if  he  does  not  belong  to  the  ranks  of  so- 
called  organized  labor,  and  he  wants  to  ilnd  employment  in  the  city  of  New  York 


digging  a  sewer,  if  yon  wiU^  on  that  snbway  that  they  are  building  that  is  mort- 
gaged to  the  dominant  political  party  of  this  city,  has  got  to  go  to  his  district  leader 
and  he  has  to  be  yerified  by  his  election  district  leader;  ancf  then  when  tbey  know 
he  is  of  the  faithful  he  will  get  work  for  a  certain  period  of  time,  only  to  be  dia- 
plaoed  later  on  because  of  the  swarms  of  people  going  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
organization  looking  for  employment. 

In  the  fall  of  ISdo  the  commissioner  of  labor,  who  was  at  that  time  BCr.  John  T. 
McDonoughy  our  present  secretary  of  state,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Working  Woman's 
Association,  held  an  inyestigation  as  to  the  methods  of  employment  agencies  in  this 
city.  I  would  respectfully  ask  permission  to  file  later  on  the  testimony  taken  there 
under  oath.  A  summary  of  it  is  of  this  character:  That  women  were  treated  yery 
coarsely  and  brutally  in  some  of  the  employment  agencies;  that,  contrary  to  law, 
the  fees  paid  by  them  were  kept  and  not  returned  when  work  was  not  found  for 
them.  Since  then  it  has  been  constantly  reported  to  our  office  that  the  same  condi- 
tion of  things  preyails,  and  I  say  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  Judgment 
and  belief  in  yery  many  instances  the  law  is  not  liyed  up  to  by  many  employment 
agencies  in  this  city.  No  later  than  last  week  a  woman  called  my  attention  to  an 
eyasion  of  the  act.  I  asked  her  why  she  did  not  go  and  get  her  money.  She  said : 
''It  is  too  much  trouble.  I  would  haye  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other.''  No  later 
^han  last  week  people  who  had  ^ut  adyeriisements  in  the  World  were  answered  b^ 
requests  to  call  at  a  certain  institution ;  and  finding  out  the  character  of  the  insti- 
tution they  reported  the  matter  to  the  office — Broadway,  Sixth  ayenue,  and  Thirty- 
sixth  street.  The  people  at  the  World  office  called  my  attention  to  that.  Now.  I 
may  be  asked,  why  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  when  ne 
held  tills  inyestigation,  did  not  report  the  matter  to  the  mayor.  He  reported  it  Just 
where  the  law  instructed  him  to  report  it— to  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Reports  that  come  to  me  ot  the  management  of  some  of  the  employment 
agencies  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  commissioner.  It  is  my  duty.  I  am  not  the 
prosecnting  officer  of  this  county. 

We  haye  inyestigated  this  employment  agency  business  not  only  in  New  York 
but  in  other  cities  of  the  State.  I  was  sent  by  the  commissioner  to  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo some  2  years  ago.  I  sat  on  the  bench  with  Judge  King,  and  I  asked  him  his 
opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  thin^  in  that  town.  He  said  it  was  infamous.  He 
said:  "Just  wait  a  while  and  we  will  see."    That  morning  there  were  3  cases.    The 


terrible  strike  in  the  city  of  Bufi'alo  a  little  oyer  a  year  ago.  It  was  known  as  the 
freight  handlers'  strike.  Thousands  of  men  were  out  on  strike,  simply  because  in 
order  to  get  employment  they  had  to  go  to  a  certain  employment  agency  that  was 
kept  by  a  liquor  dealer.  He  was  master  of  the  situation,  and  they  bad  to  drink  a 
certain  amount  of  beer.  For  the  man  that  drank  the  most  beer  and  spent  the  most 
money  at  the  bar,  he  got  employment  as  a  grain  shoyeler.  That  thing  went  on  for 
a  long  time  until  it  was  finally  settled  by  Bishop  Quigley.  Since  then  the  men  are 
free  to  find  employment  throngh  any  channel  they  like.  They  do  not  haye  to  go  to 
the  employment  agency ;  they  can  go  direct  to  find  employment. 

In  the  city  of  Rochester  the  same  condition  of  things  preyails.  Testimony  of  that 
character  was  filed  in  the  records  of  the  department  of  labor,  including  a  letter 
from  the  assistant  chief  of  police. 

And  so  we  find  all  oyer  tne  State  the  same  condition,  and  in  order  to  remedy  that 
wrong  there  was  drafted  an  act  placing  all  the  employment  agencies  in  the  State 
under  State  control.  This  act  was  drawn  in  obedience  to  the  recommendation  to 
the  State  legislature  of  Goyemor  Rooseyelt.  State  control  was  asked  because  it 
was  not  a  local  complaint.  It  was  all  oyer  the  State,  and  it  was  considered  wise  to 
haye  a  State  law  enforced  by  a  State  department,  where  the  discipline  would  be 
nniform. 

This  biU,  a  copy  of  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  was  drafted  and  presented  in  the 
senate  by  Senator  John  Ford  and  by  Mr.  Kelsey  in  the  assembly.    After  a  oonferenoe 
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it  was  sent  back  to  New  York  City,  with  the  iiiHtruction  that  the  people  iuterented 
here  should  have  a  bearing — that  is,  that  theeinploymeiit  agencies  should  be  beard. 
There  was  a  conference  held  at  the  oftice  of  the  imreau  of  labor  statistics,  at  which 
conference  were  three  representatives  of  the  employment  agencies.  There  was  a 
representative  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul ;  the  University  Settlements 
had  a  representative.  As  the  lesult  of  the  conference  this  bill  was  submitted  to  the 
legislature.  I*  was  passed  bv  the  assembly,  twice  amended  in  the  senate,  and  at 
the  enil  of  the  session  it  remained  in  charge  of  the  senate  committee  on  cities,  not 
beiiig  reported  to  the  body  for  finnl  action.  I  will  read  this  bill  with  your  permis- 
sion and  explain  it  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  of  the  terms. 
(Witness  read  as  follows:) 

AN  ACT  to  rej^ulate  th«  keeping  of  oinployment  ageocioH  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  where 
feeH  are  charged  for  procuring  employment  or  situations. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  senate  and  assembly,  do  enact 
as  follows : 

Skction  1.  The  term  person  when  used  in  this  act  means  and  includes  persons, 
company,  society,  association,  or  corporation;  and  the  term  employment  agency 
means  and  includcH  the  businesH  of  keeping  an  intelligence  office,  employment  bu- 
reau, or  other  agency  for  procuring;  work  or  employment  for  persons  seeking  em^doy- 
ment,  or  the  acting  us  agent  for  procuring  such  work  or  employment  where  a  tee  or 
other  valuable  thing  is  exacted,  charged,  or  received  for  registration  or  for  ])rocur- 
ing  or  assisting  to  procure  employment,  work,  or  a  situation  of  any  kind,  or  for  pro- 
curing or  ]>roviding  help  for  any  person,  excepting  procuring  employment  as  school 
teachers  exclusively. 

Skc.  2.  No  person  shall  open,  keep,  or  carry  on  any  such  emitloyment  agency  in 
the  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  unless  every  such  person  shall  procure  a 
license  therefor  Ironi  the  State  comptroller,  nnthorizing  the  licensee  to  open,  keep, 
or  carry  on  such  agency  at  a  designated  place,  which  license  shall  be  issued  by  the 
comptroller  upon  the  payment  to  him  of  afeeot  fifty  dollars  ior  the  Hrstyear  and  tweuty- 
Hve  dollars  for  each  succeeding  year  for  each  and  every  such  employment  agency  in 
cities  of  the  first  class,  and  a  fee  of  t\\  ei!ty-five  dollars  for  the  first  year  and  twelve 
and  one- half  dollars  for  each  succeeding  year  for  each  and  every  such  agency  in 
cities  of  the  second  class.  Every  license  shall  ctmtain  a  dcHignation  of  the  city, 
street,  and  number  of  the  house  iu  which  the  person  licenced  shall  carry  on  the  said 
employment  agency,  and  the  number  and  date  of  such  license.  No  saloon 
keeper  shall  conduct  an  employment  agency,  or  act  as  agent  for  procuring  work  or 
employment  iu  any  building  where  liquor  is  sold  or  offered  for  sale. 

Skc.  3.  The  State  comptroller  shall  require  such  person  to  file  with  his  applica- 
tiiui  for  a  license  a  bond  in  due  form  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the 
penal  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  iu  cities  of  the  first  cluss,  and  one  thousand 
dollars  in  cities  of  the  second  class,  with  one  or  more  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the 
comptroller  and  conditioned  that  the  obligor  will  not  violate  any  of  the  dnties, 
terms,  conditions,  provisions,  or  requirements  of  this  act.  The  comptroller  is 
authorized  to  cause  an  action,  or  actions,  to  be  brought  on  said  bond  in  the  name  of 
tiie  )>eople  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  any  violation  of  any  of  its  conditions;  and 
he  may  also  revoke  any  license  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  person  licensed  shall 
violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  tli  is  act 

Skc.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  so  licensed  to  keep  a  register  in  which 
shall  be  entered,  in  the  EngliHli  language,  the  name  and  address  of  every  applicant 
for  employment,  and  the  name  and  address  of  his  or  her  last  employer,  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  or  persons  who  shall  employ  such  applicant.  Such 
licensed  person  shall  also  enter  in  a  regist'Cr  the  name  and  address  of  every  person 
who  shall  make  application  for  help  or  servants,  and  the  name  and  nature  of  the 
employment  for  which  such  help  shall  be  wanted.  Such  registers  shall  at  all  rea- 
sonable liours  be  open  to  the  inspection  ifcud  examination  of  the  commissioner  of 
labor  or  his  agents. 

Skc.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  such  liceuHcd  person  to  give  to  each  and 
every  applicant  for  employment  or  work,  from  whom  a  fee  or  other  valuable  thing 
Hhall  be  it^ceived  for  procuring  such  employment,  a  receipt  iu  which  Hhall  be  stated 
the  name  of  the  aipplicant,  the  amoant  of  the  fee  or  other  valuubh^  thing,  the  date, 
tlie  name  or  nature  of  the  employment  or  situation  to  be  procured,  and  on  a  sepa- 
rnte  re<-eipt  the  name  and  adcfress  of  the  person  or  persons  to  whoui  the  applicant 
shall  be  referred  or  sent  for  employment  or  work.  In  case  the  said  ap))licaut,  shall 
not  obtain  or  accept  a  situation  or  employment  through  or  by  the  procurement  or 
agency  of  such  licensed  person  within  one  month  after  registration  as  aforesaid, 
then  said  licenseil  )»erson  shall  forthwith  repay  and  return  to  such  applicant,  upon 
demand  being  made  therefor,  the  full  nmount  of  the  fee  or  other  valuable  thing  paid 
or  delivered  by  said  applicant  to  said  licensed  ])erson.  Every  receipt  aforesaid  shall 
have  printed  on  the  back  tluTeof,  in  the  English  language,  a  copy  of  this  section, 
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and  every  snoh  licensed  i>ers«^n  shaU  canae  a  plain  and  legible  printed  copy  of  ttiis 
act  to  l»e  po8UMi  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  anch  agency  or  place  of  business.  No 
such  licensed  ]>erson  shall  print-,  paint,  publish,  or  display  on  any  sign,  window,  or 
in  any  ]uili]ication,  the  name  or  a  similar  name  to  that  of  the  State  of  New  York 
fh>e  employment  bureau. 

Skc.  <).  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  licensed  person  to  investigate  at  least  two  of 
the  refcr«»nce»  of  every  applicant  it^jjistertMl  for  employment.  No  such  lioena«d 
person  Khail  knowingly  sena  or  cause  to  be  sent  any  female  help  or  servants  to  anjr 
place  of  bad  repute,  house  of  ill  fame,  or  «u(signatiou  house,  or  to  any  house  or  plac«» 
of  amnsenient  kept  for  immoral  pur|>oses.  No  such  licensed  ponsou  shall  pablish  or 
cause  to  be  published  any  false  or  traudulent  notice  or  advertisement,  or  give  any 
false  information,  or  make  any  false  promise  concerning  or  relating  to  work  oV 
employment  to  anyone  who  shall  re^gister  for  employment;  and  no  sucn  licensofl 
person  shall  make  any  false  entries  in  such  register,  or  violate  any  of  the  provisioos 
of  this  act. 

Skc.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  to  look  afber  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  aot.  If  he  shall  have  reason  to  l»elieve  that  any  of  its  provisions  ar<o 
disregarded  or  violated,  he  shall  rt^port  t<i  the  district  attorney  of  the  county  wherein. 
such  alleged  violations  shall  take  place,  the  facts  relating  to  the  violating  thereof^ 
whereupon  it  shall  l>e  the  duty  of  such  district  attorney  to  be^in  and  carry  on  a 
proper  criminal  prosecution  for  such  violation.  Any  person  oonvicte<l  of  a  \  iolatittn. 
of  this  aot  or  any  part  thereof  sh  dl  be  guilty  of  a' misdemeanor.  One-hali  of  tho 
tines  imposed  and  of  penalties  recovered  under  this  act  shall  be  paid  to  the  commia- 
sioner  of  labor,  who  shall  use  and  expend  the  same  in  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
investigating  violations  of  this  act,  and  in  secnring  information  regarding  the  same. 

Skc.  B.  Allacts  or  parts  of  acts  heretofore  passed  relating  to  employment  agenoies 
in  cities  of  the  first  or  second  class  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this 
act  are  hereb^^  repealed,  except  the  provisions  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of 
the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  known  as  the  labor  law. 

Sec.  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  July  first,  in  tho  year  nineteen  hundred  and  one. 

Section  4  won  Id  prevent  fraud.  This  section  would  prevent  bringing  people  to 
employment  agencies  to  get  their  fee  for  registering  when  there  was  no  possible 
chance  of  getting  them  employment.  It  is  only  by  putting  out  decoys,  by  making 
false  statements,  that  this  thing  can  be  carried  on  to  the  limit  it  has  been  carried  on 
in  the  city  of  New  York;  but  in  this  bill  they  are  prohibited  from  putting  out  n  si;^ii 
or  an  advertisement  that  they  have  employment  when  they  have  not.  By  it  tbey 
are  required  to  keep  a  register — a  tabulated  list — of  everyone  who  sought  emplo>  . 
ment  or  sought  to  employ  people;  the  character  of  the  work  that  they  oonld  giv**. 
Then  it  would  be  easy,  when  the  commissioners'  authorized  agents  would  go  in,  to 
see  whether  there  was  deception  or  not.  Objection  is  raised  to  this  fourth  section, 
saying  that  it  violates  the  privacy  of  a  man's  business;  that  it  invades  his  private 
books,  papers,  etc.  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment insists  upon  every  wholesaler  and  rectifier  of  liquor  keeping  a  special  book. 
Now  we  will  take,  for  instance,  a  wholesaler  or  rectifier.  He  has  withdrawn  from 
the  bonded  warehouse  the  goods  placed  there  on  bond,  and  before  he  can  withdraw 
any  of  the  spirits  from  bond  he  has  to  pay  into  the  United  States  Treasury,  through 
the  collector  of  internal  revenue  in  that  district,  every  cent  that  is  due  the  Govern- 
ment against  those  spirits.  Naturally  one  would  think  that  now  the  spirits  is  his 
property.  The  law  says  when  those  goods  have  come  on  his  premises  they  mnst 
be  designated  by  the  peculiar  stamp — a  warehouse  stamp — ^stating  the  serial  letter 
and  number,  the  number  of  wine  and  proof  gallons  that  are  in  the  package,  by 
the  revenue  stamp — the  tax-paid  stamp — which  declares  the  number  of  wine  and 
proof  gallons  that  are  in  tht^  package  wheu  withdrawn  from  bond,  and  which  satis- 
fies everyone,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  that  there  is  nothing  due  the  Government.  But 
still  the  Government  says  that  it  has  a  right,  and  it  exercises  that  right,  and  makes 
that  man  keep  the  register  and  show  that  package  of  whisky,  or  spirits,  as  it  is 
denominated,  from  the  point  of  its  production  to  the  point  of  its  consumption;  and 
likewise,  wheu  a  man  buys  tobacco,  the  name  of  the  manufacture!  of  cigars  and 
cigarettes  has  to  be  entered  into  the  form.  He  has  to  tell  who  he  buys  it  tVom,  how 
much  he  uses  during  the  month,  what  it  is  used  for,  in  what  way  the  eii^ars  were 
packed— for  instance,  25  in  a  box  or  a  1>ox  of  50;  the  nuni1>er  of  8ampl«>s  usetl,  the 
number  of  samples  on  hand.  And  such  records  are  open  at  all  times  for  inspection 
liy  the  revenue  officers,  and  the  revenue  officer  has  promised,  under  oath,  to  inspect 
every  such  place  at  least  once  a  month.  That  is,  in  my  judgment  and  the  judgment 
of  men — many  men— sufficient  warrant  for  section  4, 

The  next  section  states  just  how  the  business  shall  Ik*  conductetl :  that  when  a 
man  or  a  woman  comes  in  and  makes  application  for  work,  and  as  SiK>n  as  he  or  she 
is  registered  he  has  to  get  a  card.  A]>plioants  have  X*^  get  a  receipt  acknowledging 
they  have  been  there;  that  the  money  has  been  paid,  and  what  paid  for,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  on  demand — not  otherwise— if  there  is  not  work  procuretl,  that 
fee  is  returned.     If  there  is  work  procured,  the  fee  Udongs  to  the  parties  oiierating 
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the  eiup]o3'meDt  agency.  In  addition  to  that,  they  get  the  usual  percentage  that 
they  demand,  the  matter  of  BometiuieH  10  per  cent,  for  instance,  on  the  firat  month's 
salary.  If  this  could  have  passed  au<L  become  a  law  tlie  commissioner  would  have 
been  instructed  to  look  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act,  to  see  that  it  was  carried  oat 
in  all  its  details.     It  did  not  pass.     Why  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fahqithar.)  In  the  absence  of  a  law  what  jurisdiction  has  the  State 
bureau  now  t — A.  None  whatsoever. 

Q.  Is  there  exercise  of  police  power  over  these  employment  agencies? — A.  The 
mayor's  marHhai  has  some  authority.  There  is  a  law  governing  employment  agencies 
in  the  city  of  Buftalo  at  present.  There  is  one  covering  Brooklyn  and  one  in  New 
York.  The  mayor's  marshal  issues  the  license,  but  the  mayor's  marshal  has  not 
power  to  go  in  and  see  that  they  keep  this  register.  The  mayor's  marshal  has 
not  power  to  see  that  the  register  corresponds  with  the  advertisements;  but  if  this 
act  became  a  law,  then  the  commissioner  would  have  the  power  to  appoint  officials 
who  would  go  in  there  and  see  that  that  law  is  lived  up  to. 

Q.  Was  this  law  submitted  to  the  attorney-general  of  the  State  as  to  its  constita- 
tionalityf — A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  You  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  objecjbions  of  the  committee  were  as 
to  its  final  passage? — A.  Want  of  time,  more  than  anything  else.  It  was  late  in  the 
session;  but  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  is  vouched  for  b^  the  present  secretary 
of  state,  by  John  Ford,  especially  the  portion  of  it  prohibiting  the  putting  out  of 
signs  and  decoys  when  there  was  not  employment.  That  is  taken  from  the  Illinois 
law;  it  is  taken  ft'om  varions  laws  enacted  iu  various  States,  and  it  was  agreed  upon. 
It  met  the  emt^rgency— came  up  to  the  necessities  of  the  hour. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  efficiency  of  the  carryins  out  of  the  pres- 
ent law  in  the  city  of  New  York,  your  local  laws  f— A.  The  trouble  is  simply  this, 
that  the  people  who  are  victimized,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  thousands  and 
thousands  or  them  in  the  city  of  New  York,  get  si  3k  and  tired  of  it.  As  they  have 
said  to  me,  '*  What's  the  use?"  Last  year  or  the  year  before  there  was  auite  a  sen- 
sation here.  A  newspaper  in  the  city  had  one  of  the  proprietors  of  one  of  the  agencies 
on  Sixth  avenue  arrested  and  brought  into  court,  and  there  were  two,  three,  or  four 
more  arrests.  The  licenses  were  revoked  in  one  case,  and  another  one  left  the  city. 
The  other  people,  operating  an  agency  on  Sixth  avenue,  are  there  still;  they  are  doing 
jnst  now  what  was  charged  in  court,  and  what  was  proven  in  Judge  Mayo's  court. 
When  that  trial  was  going  on  I  went  in  and  sat  down  there  a  little  amongst  the 
people,  and  that  court  was  literally  packed  with  people  victimized  by  employment 
agencies  right  here  in  New  York  City. 

But  the  worst  has  yet  to  come.  There  is  some  supervision  over  the  employment 
agency ;  it  has  to  bu v  the  licenses.  The  mayor's  marshal  can  reach  them,  but  there 
are  institutions,  such  as  we  have  spoken  of  this  morning,  that  are  doing  business 
without  any  licenses  whatsoever.  I  know  this,  because  it  is  part  of  my  business  to 
read  the  morning  papers  carefully,  the  advertising  columns.  In  them  you  will  see, 
day  after  day,  sometimes  with  an  intermission  ot  one  day,  but  as  a  rule  day  after 
day,  announcements  that  certain  people  can  be  found  at  a  certain  address,  a  girl,  a 
housekeeper;  for  instance,  a  young  girl  just  landed;  and  then  it  will  be  a  Swedish 
house  worker,  or  a  waitress,  or  a  chambermaid.  They  are  getting  employment 
through  employment  agencies  that  are  not  registered,  that  have  not  taken  out  a 
license.  I  am  morally  certain  of  that,  and,  talking  over  this  phase  of  the  question 
with  the  mother  superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  has  charge  of  the  Workiug 
Girls'  Home,  she  said  to  me  what  I  had  already  concluded  iu  my  own  mind,  that  the 
institutions  of  this  kind  were  the  worst,  morally  speaking.  You  get  a  girl ;  she 
would  go  to  one  of  those  places;  it  is  a  friend's  house.  She  knew  that  when  she 
got  out  of  work  shtf  could  come  back  there  >igain,  and  after  a  month,  perhaps,  she 
would  return  there  with  her  month's  wages  to  have  a  good  time,  and  she  would  get 
into  the  drink  habit.  That  is  the  truth.  This  is  the  experience,  not  only  my  experi- 
ence but  the  experience  of  this  Sister  of  Mercy  in  control  of  the  Regina  Angelorum. 
That  is  a  form  of  finding  employment  that  should  be  wiped  out.  A  remedy  could 
be  provided  if  there  were  men  whose  special  duty  it  wa.s  to  run  down  such  places 
unoer  the  commissioner,  and  they  could  do  that,  if  that  law  were  passed,  without 
any  more  expense  to  the  State.  I  say  that  the  department  should  have  agents  all 
over  the  State  and  could  enforce  that  law  without  one  cent  extra  expense ;  and  to  give 
yon  an  idea  just  how  they  do  somethings,  I  will  read  from  our  report  a  statement  of 
the  case. 

Mr.  LiTCHMAN.  And  the  number  of  the  report  and  the  page. 

The  Witness.  June  report,  1900,  page  KM.  This  is  a  clipping  taken  from  the 
Times  of  Friday,  April  13,  1900.     [Reading:] 

"As  Recorder  Golf  was  about  to  sentence  Amelia  Monach,  a  pretty  Hungarian  girl, 
living  at  130  Lewis  street,  who  had  pleaded  guilty  in  general  sessions  to  having 
stolen  merchandise  worth  $800  from  her  employer,  David  Rosenbach,  of  452  East 
Eighty- fourth  street,  Mrs.  Foster,  the  *  Tombs  angel,'  came  forward  and  asked  the 
recorder  to  l>e  lenient. 
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«<The  ffirl  has  told  me  that  she  is  thoroughly  repentant  for  what  she  has  done/ 
said  Mrs.  Foster;  'besides,  she  has  told  me  that  it  is  her  tirst  offense.' 

'^This  speech  seemed  greatly  to  excite  a  man  in  the  court  room.  'It  isL't  her  first 
offense.'  he  said,  hastening;  up  toward  the  bar.  '  Sbe  worked  for  me  as  a  servant  and 
cleared  my  flat  out  entirely,  taking  away  $275  worth  of  soods.  My  name  is  Abraham 
Spitzker,  of  330  East  Seventy-ninth  street,  and  I  will  identify  her  and  swear  to  her 
guilt  on  the  witness  stand.' 

''Two  other  men  in  the  court  room  also  came  forward  and  said  that  they  had 
employed  the  girl  as  a  servaut,  and  that  she  had  stolen  money  from  them. 

"Recorder  Goff  listened  to  what  the  men  had  to  say,  and  sentenced  the  girl  to 
2  years  and  6  months  in  the  penitentiary. 

"'This  is  a  splendid  commentary  on  methods  adopted  by  employment  agencies/ 
he  said.  '  This  girl  is  a  specialist  in  the  business  of  robbing  her  mistresses  and  helps 
to  support  her  parents  iu  Hnngjiry  in  that  way.  She  says  that  she  secured  all  her 
positions  through  the  assistance  of  employment  agencies.  Some  of  tiiem  make  a 
practice  of  sending  thieves  into  the  homes  of  respectable  citizens,  giving  them 
recommendations  and  first-class  certificatOH  of  character/ 

"Five  pawnbrokers  were  then  called  to  the  bar,  forced  to  acknowledge  iinmerous 
pawn  tickets  found  in  the  girl's  possession  as  their  own,  and  ordered  to  return  the 
goods.     One  wept  bitterly  at  his  loss. 

"In  order  to  make  sure  of  this  most  remarkable  news  item,  Recorder  Goff  was 
interviewed  by  a  representative  of  this  bureau.  Ou  stating  the  purpose  of  the  visit 
to  the  recorder,  he  said  that  this  fact  was  brought  out  by  the  evidence  in  the  court 
at  the  trial  of  Amelia  Monach ;  that  she  gained  admittance  into  two  families  in  three 
weeks  on  certificates  of  character  given  her  by  East  Side  employment  agencies;  that 
Hhe  had  committed  robberies  in  each  of  the  places  where  employed,  and  that  the 
agencies  in  question  were,  to  say  the  least,  criniinally  negligent  in  not  investigating 
the  references  before  introducing  the  girl  into  families." 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  conditions  that  exist  in  New  York  to-day.  I  charge  no 
one  with  being  the  cause  of  it.  I  believe  myself  that  this  condition  can  not  be 
changed  unless  we  have  a  change  in  the  law  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  this  act. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  This  you  refer  to  as  a  suggestion  for  a  law  that  will  reach 
these  evils  you  complain  off — A.  That  is  just  it.  Now,  I  want  to  say  in  addition 
that  there  are  many  respectable  employment  agencies  in  New  York  City,  many  of 
them  that  recognize  wrongs  that  exist;  very  mauy  of  them  that  would  wish  t<*  have 
the  wrongs  righted,  and  that  these  people  were  with  the  bureau  a  year  ago  and  asked 
that  the  bill  proposed  become  a  law. 

Q.  What  objections  were  given  by  the  Legislature  at  that  timef — A.  Simply  want 
of  time.  The  bill  was  amended  twice  or  three  times;  sent  back  first  to  New  York 
to  have  a  conference  with  the  people  who  were  interested,  and  then  it  was  amended 
twice  or  three  times,  and  was  not  reported  from  the  committee ;  consequently  it  died 
there.  Some  say  that  the  breweries  had  a  little  something  to  do  with  it.  I  do  not 
know  positively,  do  not  know  otHcialiy,  do  not  know  that  it  is  so. 

Q.  Was  the  matter  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  goveruor  to  enlist  his  coopera- 
tion in  the  passage  of  the  bill  at  allf— A.  The  governor  did  all  he  could.  He  recom- 
mended the  legislature  to  move;  he  asked  the  committee  to  report  it;  but  things 
were  in  a  bad  shape  last  year.  You  see  the  Republican  party  di«l  not  have  that 
majority  in  the  senate  that  it  always  depends  upon  to  do  what  it  wants  to  do. 

Q.  You  have  not  tried  this  year  to  get  the  legislature  to  act  f— A.  The  bill  was 
introduced,  but  rather  late.  There  was  another  bill  that  went  through  which  was 
vetoed  by  the  mayor  April  14,  and  vetoed  by  the  governor  on  May  4.  It  was  not  a 
bill  that  we  were  at  all  interested  in;  we  did  not  think  it  covered  the  ground,  and 
consequently  did  not  bother  our  heads  about  it.  That  bill  of  last  year  was  intro- 
duced by  the  United  Charities,  by  the  Hebrew  Charities,  by  the  Society  of  Ethical 
Culture,  by  the  Social  Keform  Club,  by  the  Society  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  by  the 
Church  AH'^ociation  (Protestant  Episcopal,  to  improve  the  condition  of  labor),  by  the 
Church  r<'uiperauce  Society  (Protestant  Episcopal),  and  the  Catholic  Total  Absti- 
nence Society  of  America. 

Q.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  legislation  of  this  kind  necessarily  must  be  by 
the  States!— A.  Yea. 

Q.  I  presume  your  experience  has  taught  you  that  legislation  is  not  always  given 
for  theaskinff,  but  that  it  is  gained  after  long  and  patient  trouble?— A.  Yes;  and 
continued  fighting. 

Q.  I  suggest  to  you  that  you  be  on  hand  early  next  year— that  you  get  there  the 
early  part  of  the  session.— A.  We  will  try  to  do  that.  The  Repul>lican  party  in  its 
platform  last  year  indorsed  the  position  of  State  control,  and  we  will  try  again. 

Q.  A  part  of  the  duty  of  the  commission  is  to  receive  recommendations  for  laws, 
not  only  national  but  StAte,  and  the  suggestions  yiui  make  are  riu^ht  in  the  Hue  of 
our  work,  but  of  course  the  initiative  of  this  legislation,  you  understand,  must  be 
taken  in  the  State  itself.— A.  Most  assuredly. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  KaU(juiiak.)  Huve  yon  ;my  Htateiiienttoiiiakeof  thooperatioiiHof  your 
State  bureau  in  the  enhirgcnicnt  of  itn  work  or  of  it8  opportunities? — A.  I  believe 
that  there  Bhonld  be  in  tluH  8tat(\  and  under  the  control  of  the  State,  knowledge  at 
all  times  as  to  where  tliere  is  a  vaftancy  of  any  considerable  extent  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket, and  that  that  information  shonhl  be  neut  to  various  centers  of  population.  In 
Australia,  where  they  do  things  in  a  more  advanced  shape  than  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  the  department  of  labor  looks  after  matters  in  tnat  way,  and  it  does  more 
than  that,  it  helps  people  to  go  to  where  they  can  find  labor,  and  anything  the  State 
can  do  to  help  a  person  to  keep  the  home  over  there  is  done  within  certain  limits.  I 
do  not  believe  in  paternalism,  but  anything  the  State  can  legitimately  do  bhonld  be 
done.  Take,  for  instance,  a  poor  old  woman  who  came  to  me.  She  was  a  decent 
woman  and  had  raised  a  family.  They  all  died,  one  after  another.  She  was  left  at 
50  years  of  age  to  commence  life  again.  She  turned  to  our  place ;  we  got  her  employ- 
ment. Now,  the  State  would  either  support  her  as  a  pauper  or  give  her  a  chance  to 
support  herself.  The  State  did  give  her  a  chance  to  support  herself,  and  she  is  doing 
it  now. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  State  had  agencies  of  the  character  of  yours — State  agencies 
and  branches — would  there  be  any  means  of  cooperation  between  States  to  relieve 
the  existing  idleness  of  immigrants,  or  even  Americans  out  of  employment?— A.  Any 
exchange  of  weekly  reports  would  settle  that.  There  are  many  such  institutions 
throughout  the  countrv.  Through  the  labor  organizations — the  large  bodies — they 
take  care  of  that  for  themselves.  You  take  the  printers:  they  know  where  there  is 
work  and  where  there  is  not,  and  they  are  told  it  officially  through  journals.  They 
have  not  to  jb^o  and  pay  a  tax  for  the  privilege  of  getting  work.  The  idea  of  a  civil- 
ized people  in  this  age  of  ours  being  taxed  to  get  the  privilege  to  work,  when  it  is  a 
natural  necessity  and  a  natural  right! 

Q.  You  are  mainly  speaking  in  your  criticisms  of  unskilled  labor  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  the  organized  labor? — A.  Organized  labor  takes  care  of  itself.  It  is  a 
blessed  thing  that  it  does.  Every  labor  organization  that  is  in  this  Sta^e,  in  this 
nnion,  is  a  blessing  for  the  State  and  a  blessing  for  the  union.  The  one  thing  they 
do,  in  the  darkest  hour,  when  things  are  blackest,  is  to  keep  np  a  record  of  the  labor 
wage,  and  when  times  get  better  men  will  be  reemployed  at  the  wage  rate  that  was 
kept  up  by  the  labor  organizations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  And  in  this  a<lvantage  the  unorganized  labor  receives  the 
advantage  equally,  does  it  not? — ^A.  Most  assuredly,  and  toe  men  who  are  working 
at  trades  who  are  not  in  the  organization  receive  an  advantage.  The  gentleman  on 
the  stand  this  morning—  his  men  received  the  advantage  of  those  who  are  willing  to 
stand  out,  risk  something  to  keep  up  the  wage  to  a  living  scale.  The  mission  of  the 
American  trades  nnlons  is  to  have  a  home  on  the  American  plan ;  to  live  as  Americans. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  do  you  say  to  the  proposition  that  it  is  the  positive 
duty  of  the  State  to  protect  a  subject  if  possible;  to  bring  into  productive  industries 
that  class  that  stand  nearer  pauperism?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  positive  benefit?  Is  it  not  the  policy  of  many  States  to  care  for 
these  productive  agencies  through  the  unskilled  in  Hnding  work  for  them  and  to 
enable  laborers  to  support  themselves  instead  of  being  supported  out  of  the  general 
tax?— A.  Yes,  and  it  is  a  benefit  to  leave  a  man  a  free  man  to  work— not  to  go  to 
work  and  to  mortgage  his  vote  before  he  gets  his  work.  There  is  no  such  freedom 
here  for  the  unorganized  workers  in  New  York.  They  are  the  chattels  of  the  domi- 
nant party. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  is  it  with  organized  workers? — A.  They  are  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

Q.  They  are  not  subject  to  the  political  influences  of  those  in  charge  of  your  con- 
tracts?—A.  No:  and  men  that  are  now  were  not  some  time  ago.  For  instance,  the 
car  drivers  of  the  city  of  New  York.  I  remember  that  the  organization  of  car  driv- 
ers forced  the  labor  law  into  existence  They  ha<l  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  it; 
but  after  a  while  the  State  came  to  the  rescue,  and  now  the  law  is  on  the  books  that 
they  shall  work  only  10  hours  a  day.  And  they  would  not  have  gotten  through  only 
for  men,  now  in  their  graves,  who  worked  themselves  out  trying  to  get  them  to 
organize. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknniedy.)  How  long  did  the  men  work?— A.  From  early  morning  to 
late  at  night.  They  were  forced  to  do  it.  There  was  no  law  to  protect  thoni ;  but 
they  did  pass  a  law  themselves  through  their  organization,  and  afterwards  the  State 
took  np  that  law.  The  State  refused  to  assist  them.  It  was  not  until  after  years  of 
agitation  that  the  law  was  placed  on  the  statute  books 

Q.  Why  did  you  favor  State  control  of  this  matter  rather  than  local  home  rule 
control  of  it? — A.  For  the  very  simple  reason  that  you  have  to  have  a  uniform  dis- 
cipline. It  is  all  over  the  State  from  one  end  to  the  other.  You  have  to  have  one 
man  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  And  it  will  work  to  the  advantage 
of  the  public  just  as  much  as  to  the  State  now  to  license  men  who  work  for  a  living, 
which  will  do  away  with  the  sweatshops,  or  control  them. 
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time,  and  against  whom  no  complaint  has  ever  been  ma4le  to  our  office.     T  know  of 
others  who  nave  been  *' down '^  much  more  frequently  in  that  tinic. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnkdv.)  V\  hat  do  you  mean  by  **downf  "— A.  Have  been  down  to 
our  office  on  a  complaint.  There  are,  as  I  have  stated,  426  licensed  employment 
agencies  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  I  think  out  of  that  number  the  complaints 
are  confined  perhaps  to  10  or  a  dozen,  maybe  15.  I  think  a  very  large  majority  of 
those  actually  licensed  we  never  hear  any  complaint  against. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Will  yon  designate  briefly  the  nature  of  the  complaintsf — 
A.  They  are  generally  made  by  the  emnloyees,  that  they  have  paid  a  fee  and  that  no 
situation  has  been  secnred  for  them  by  the  agencies ;  or  by  emp^oyern,  that  they  have 
paid  a  fee  and  the  servants  have  not  remained  the  30  days  required  by  law.  '  They 
all  fall  into  one  of  those  two  classes. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  method  in  dealing  with  these  different  complaintsf — A. 
When  a  complainant  appears  we  issue  a  notification  to  the  licensee  to  appear  at  a 
certain  time,  and  we  invite  also  the  complainant  to  appear  at  the  same  time,  and 
we  hear  the  dispnte  between  them,  and  adjnst  it  according  to  the  law  and  onr 
nnderstandiug  of  what  is  right. 

Q.  Now,  in  these  adjustments  that  yon  have  made  what  penalty  have  yon  in- 
flicted in  any  case;  or,  rather,  what  has  been  your  nsnal  penalty!— A.  In  the  case 
of  employees  who  have  paid  a  fee  and  no  sitnation  has  been  secnred,  the  return  of 
the  fee  to  the  person  who  paid  it.  In  the  onse  of  an  employer  who  has  not  been 
served  for  a  month,  a  mandate  to  the  intelligence  office  to  supply  the  servant  for  the 
required  period  of  law  or  return  of  the  fee  that  has  been  paid.  * 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  gone  to  the  extent  of  revoking  licenses  in  any  case? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  And  for  what  cause f — A.  Where  we  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  office  was 
not  fairly  conducted. 

Q.  What  have  yon  to  say  as  to  the  possibility  of  moral  abuses  through  some  of 
these  employment  agencies! — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  never  have  seen  any  proof  that 
such  things  exist. 

Q  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  complaint  being  made  that  such  things  existf — A. 
We  have  had  statements  occasionally  in  our  office  that  sometimes  ])ersons  had  been 
sent  to  places  of  ill  repute.     We  never  could  find  out  that  it  was  so. 

Q.  You  would  of  course  consider  that  a  sufficient  cause  for  immediate  revoca 
tion? — A.  If  it  could  be  proved,  certainly. 

Q.  A  suggestion  made  on  the  administration  of  the  law  by  the  ]»revious  witnoa 
was  that  there  should  be  some  system  of  registration  by  which  a  trace  could  be 
kept  of  the  employment  agencies,  compelling  them  to  regiHter  the  application  and 
giving  a  sort  of  history  of  each  case.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  favor  of  thatf — 
A.  I  think  the  agencies  generally  do  that.  I  know  that  there  are  offices  in  this  city 
which  have  set  rules.  They  invariably  investigate  the  references  in  advance,  and 
they  very  frequently  say  to  the  employers,  **I  have  not"  or  '*I  have  investigated 
this  person,"  and  '*I  do''  or  ''I  do  not  know  all  about  him  or  her." 

Q.  Are  these  records  open  to  your  inspection  or  the  inspection  of  your  depart- 
ment?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  favor  or  a  matter  of  lawf — A.  Well,  we  take  it  as  a  matter  of 
right. 

Q.  Have  you  really  any  right?— A.  We  have  no  right,  except  in  this  way.  In  the 
first  place,  such  records  are  not  required  to  be  kept. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  legal  right,  of  course? — A.  Bnt  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  say  to 
a  person  who  has  a  license,  '*  You  must  conduct  your  business  right  or  go  out  of  busi- 
ness/' and  we  say,  '*  You  must  keep  a  record,"  and  that  requires  them  to  give  a  receipt 
to  the  employee  of  the  money  paid  by  them,  antl  we  require  that  books  shall  be  kept. 
There  is  no  broad  formality  laid  down.  It  is  the  practice  with  a  great  many  of  them 
to  have  an  application  blank,  and  these  have  certain  spaces  upon  them  that  are  filled 
in,  and  then  they  are  pasted  into  a  scrapbook,  regularly. 

Q.  Yon  see  no  objection  to  having  this  register  and  supervision  required  by  law? — 
A.  Not  at  all.  lam  here  to-day  to  give  the  benefit  of  what  experience  I  have  to 
the  commission,  but  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  any  distinct  procedure. 

Q.  We  understand  that.  A  part  of  our  duty  is,  you  understand,  to  give  recom- 
mendations for  remedial  legislation  both  State  and  national.  I  am  asking  these 
questions  along  that  line  to  ascertain  if  yon  have  anything  to  suggest. — A.  My 
experience,  as  I  say,  extends  over  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  under  7  difl'erent 
mayors,  some  of  those  of  different  political  complexions  and  aspirations,  and  I 
think  I  know  something  of  the  sitnation  in  this  town. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  suggestion  for  remedial  legislation? — A.  I  think  the  gentleman 
on  the  stand  here*  this  morning,  Mr.  Kedfield,'  has  the  rigbt  idea.  You  can  not 
make  the  people  good  or  honest,  nor  well  behaved,  nor  efficient,  by  law.  You  can 
watch  those  that  have  a  tendency  to  do  things  they  ought  not  to  do.     As  I  say,  we 


•See  testimony  of  William  C.  Redfield,  volume  on  mannfactures. 
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have  upon  our  books  intelligence  offices  that  have  been  licensed.  an<l  many  of  them 
for  18,  19,  and  20  years  right  straight  along;  that  have  done  buRiness,  not  voiy  phil- 
anthroyiic  bnHiness,  hnt  on  the  same  sort  of  basis  as  Mr,  HedHeld,  nnd  we  havo  never 
had  n  complaint  against  those  offices.  We  see  their  repreHeutiitives  only  once  a 
year,  wlien  they  come  down  to  renew  their  licenses.  Tliere  are  a  few  offices  in  the 
fity,  and  very  few,  which  dohnniness  and  take  long  chances.  For  instance,  yon  can 
see  <'xactly  how  it  is.  Snppose  I  am  an  intelligence-office  keeper  and  a  man  conies 
to  me  that  wants  work  awfnl  bad,  and  he  has  got  a  $5  bill,  and  that  is  all  he  has, 
and  I  know  a  job  he  can  get,  and  I  say  to  him,  *'  If  you  will  give  me  that  $5  bill,  t 
will  give  yon  the  job,"  and  he  does  it.  although  morally  s))eaking  the  place  ho  gets 
is  not  worth  it.  There  mi<rht  be  nnotlter  iutelligeuce-oflicu  keeper  nnder  the  same 
cirounistances  who  has  sympathy  fur  the  man  and  wonld  say,  *'  Here,  I  will  not  take 
7onrlast$5;  you  give  mo  50  cents  and  I  will  find  you  a  job.'  We  do  find  occa- 
sionally ]^eoplo  that  get  into  the  bnsinebs,  notwithstanding  our  best  efforts  to  see 
what  their  past  record  has  been,  who  will  take  any  sort  of  fee  and  promise  anything 
for  it.  Once  in  a  while  they  perform  those  promises,  but  usually  they  get  as  many 
fees  as  they  can  and  then  ^o  out  of  business. 

Q.  Do  these  offices  specialize  in  procnring  work  for  female  help  or  for  male  or  for 
both? — A.  There  are  a  few  that  supply  only  female  help  and  a  few  only  male  help, 
but  most  of  them  supply  botli. 

There  is  perhaps  one  suggestion :  Mr.  Bealin  referred  to  tlie  law  that  had  been 
vetoed  by  the  mayor  and  vetoed  by  the  governor  which  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
present  law.  The  present  law  nas  been  on  the  statute  books  for  some  time,  and 
prescribes,  as  I  read  it,  that  the  fee  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  or  may  cover  all 
the  service  rendered.  The  intelligence  office  is  usually  kept  in  some  xdaco  where 
rent  has  to  be  paid  and  where  clerical  help  must  be  employed.  It  is  a  sort  of  exchange 
betwe<'n  the  employer  nnd  employee.  Some  of  them  charge  a  fee,  which  they  call  a 
fee  for  registration,  which  entitles  the  perKon  who  pays  that  fee  to  the  privileges  of 
that  office  for  a  certain  period,  nnd  he  takes  the  chances  of  meeting  there  somebody 
that  wants  to  employ  him.     That  is  what  they  call  a  fee  for  regihtration. 

Q.  That  also  applies  to  those  who  desire  to  employ  help f— A.  Some  intelligence 
offices  charge  the  employer  and  the  employee  both  a  fee;  oth«'rs  charge  only  the 
einnloyee.  Then,  if  the  position  is  secured,  there  is  an  additional  fee,  which  is  gen- 
erally a  fixed  cbnrge,  bnt  sometimes  a  percentage  on  the  pay. 

There  are  others  that  charge  a  fee  which  shall  include  both  the  privileges  of  the 

Slftce  and  the  service  secured.  I  think  an  intelligence- office  kee))er  has  a  right  to 
^  ividc  the  fee  up  into  those  two  parts  if  be  sees  fit.  The  part  paid  for  registration, 
if  it  be  reasonable,  is  not  subject  to  be  being  returned  if  it  is  understood  for  what 
it  is  paid;  but  if,  in  addition,  anything  has  been  paid  for  a  situation  which  has  not 
been  secured,  it  must  be  returned.  If  the  intelligence-office  keeper  receives  a  fee 
which  is  not  specfically  applied  on  either  of  these  divisions,  but  is  ibr  a  position  to 
be  secnredj  and  he  does  not  secure  the  position,  although  the  applicant  may  hare 
had  the  privileges  of  the  office  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  he  must  return  the 
whole  amount. 

Q.  Is  there  any  legal  limit  on  the  fee  that  may  be  charged? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  fee  being  sometimes  a  fixed  sum  and  sometimes  a  percentage 
on  the  prospective  salary.  In  the  latter  case  how  is  it  collected  f —A.  We  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that.    The  intelligence- office  people  take  their  chances. 

Q.  Have  any  complaints  come  to  your  knowledge  of  abuses  because  of  that  con- 
tingent fee  and  the  manner  of  its  collection  f— A.  No  complaints,  because  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  Bnt  I  have  information  that  a  great  many  intelli- 
gence offices  do  not  get  all  their  fees  because  of  the  dishonesty  of  the  people,  who 
promise  to  pay  and  get  beyond  their  reach. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  arrangement  is  entered  into  by  the  party  employing 
that  they  will  deduct  the  fee  from  the  salary  and  pay  it  to  the  intelligence  office  f— 
A.  We  know  nothing  of  that.  I  dare  say  there  are  instances  of  that  sort.  It  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  contrary  to  the  law.  There  is  no  law  on  the  snbject.  It  is 
purely  a  matter  of  agreement. 

Q.  That  case  would  be  very  likely  to  happen,  or  more  likely  to  happen,  where  the 
employer  sought  the  help  than  where  the  help  sought  the  employn)ent? — A.  Under 
the  piesent  law  there  is  a  very  large  discretion  in  the  licensing  power,  and  that  is 
used  as  judiciously  and  with  as  good  judgment  as  we  can. 

Q.  Is  it  not  practically  a  fact  that  the  only  penalty  for  a  breach  of  the  law  is  your 
power  to  revoke  the  license? — A. 'After  an  agency  is  licensed,  yes;  but  not  before  it 
is  lirensed ;  of  course  the  criminal  law  wonid  apply. 

Q.  They  are  prohibited  from  doing  business  unless  they  are  licensed  ?— A.  That  is  it. 

There  is  one  other  suggestion,  niMl  that  is  that  there  seems  to  be  no  definition  as 
to  what  an  intelligence  office  is.  It  iH  a  pretty  open  qnestinn  as  to  what  offices  must 
have  a  license.  Where  ti  ey  ftupply  help  of  a  domestic  character  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt;  bnt  where  they  supply  help  which  is  more  or  less  skilled,  then  it  is  an 
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open  (|ii»Httoii.  For  iiistatice,  there  are  theatrical  a^ncies  in  this  city,  aiKl  teacliera* 
a^encicH,  and  a^oncies  of  that  sort— ak  groat  many  tyjiewriter  agencies  nowadays. 

Q.  Tiiey  all  come  under  the  official  designation  of  intelligence  offices f — A.  Tnere 
is  no  otlioial  designation.  There  is  a  designation  in  the  law  which  does  not  define, 
and  so  far  as  I  am  aware  it  has  never  been  entirely  determined  what  constitntfN  an 
intelligence  office,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  draw  the  line.  If  yon  start  with  domes- 
tic servants  and  end  np  p|erhapB  with  some  agency  that  supplies  professors  to  col- 
leges, and  take  in  all  the  intermediate  steps,  how  far  are  you  going  to  make  that  law 
apply? 

Q.  Yon  have  not  thought  the  matter  out  far  enough  to  make  a  suggestion  as  to 
practical  legislation  along  that  line? — ^A.  My  opinion  is  that  the  less  legislation  \vc 
have  and  the  better  enforcement  of  the  law  as  it  exists,  the  better  off  we  are. 

Q.  But  is  it  not  true  that  the  designation  that  you  speak  of  must  be  a  matter  of 
legislation  f — A.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  law  in  regard  to  intelliffenoe  offices  was 
passed  originally  in  1888.  Times  have  changed  very  much  since  uien.  It  simply 
says,  *'No  persons  shall  engage  in  the  business  of  keeping  an  intelligence  office, 
employment  bureau,  or  other  agency/'  except  under  speoifiMi  conditions.  There  is 
where  the  trouble  comes  in — with  th«  expression  "other  agency."  That  is  broad 
enough  to  include  any  brokers'  office,  almost.  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to 
define  an  intelligence  office. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennkdy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  would  favor  the  fixing  of  the 
fee,  sav  at  $1  for  men  and  75  cents  for  women,  as  I  understand  is  the  case  in 
Massacnu setts? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  perhaps  is  the  best  way  of  legislat- 
ing on  the  subject,  and  that  practically  it  is  the  only  way.  Pawnbrokers,  for 
instance,  are  regulated  in  their  charges,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  intelligence-offices 
should  not  be  regulated  in  their  char^^.  I  believe  that  thejr  have  tiie  right  to 
charge  justly  a  &e  for  registration,  which  shall  include  the  facilities  of  a  place  of 
meeting  between  help  and  employers;  and  whether  we  can  go  furthA'  and  say  that 
the  additional  charge  for  the  service  rendered  shall  include  a  certaiu  percentage  of 
the  first  month's  pay,  or  of  tlie  year's  salary,  is  an  open  question. 

Q.  What  action  would  be  taken  by  your  bureau  in  the  event  a  judge  of  the  city 
of  New  York  should  declare  certain  intelligence-offices,  which  you  have  licensed, 
to  be  fraudulent?  Has  that  ever  happened  in  New  York?— A.  We  have  had  thit» 
happen  once  or  twice.  Under  the  law  a  fee  that  has  been  paid  upon  the  promise 
of  a  position  must  be  returned  if  the  promise  is  not  fulfilled.  I  have  known  of  instances 
where  a  number  of  applicants  have  paid  fees  to  a  person  and  that  person  has  dis- 
appeared. He  simply  collected  his  fees  and  got  out  of  town,  and  consequently 
there  was  no  chance  to  have  the  fees  returned. 

There  is  one  other  thing,  and  that  is  the  question  of  a  bond  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  duties  under  tne  ordinances.  There  are  a  great  many  of  the  intelligenoe 
offices  in  the  city,  I  think,  that  are  kept  by  married  women,  who  use  it  as  a  means 
df  increasing  the  family  income,  and  very  often  it  is  kept  in  their  own  houses, 
especially  among  the  poorer  cl»8ses  on  the  East  Side.  It  would  come  pretty  hard 
on  them  to  furnish  a  bond,  and  almost  invariably  they  do  maintain  a  perfectly 
respectable  office  and  there  is  no  objection  to  it.  I  think  the  fact  that  there  are  so 
very  few  of  these  offices  that  are  complained  against  shows  that  the  law  that  we  now 
have  is  a  pretty  good  one,  and  as  a  rule  the  people  in  the  business  are  very  repu- 
table people. 

Q.  1  have  been  informed  to-day  that  this  sort  of  practice  prevails  in  regard  to 
this  system;  that  is,  that  when  complaints  are  made  to  your  office  against  these 
Intelligence  Offices  which  you  have  license<l,  the  politicians  of  the  political  parties 
are  ruHhed  to  the  front  to  intercede  for  them  and  get  them  off,  so  to  speak.  Does 
that  practice  prevail  at  all  ? — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  If  any  such  application  was 
made,  I  am  verv  sure  it  would  be  of  no  effect.  The  appointees  and  the  officials  are 
all  nnder  an  official  oath  to  do  their  duty,  and  I  think  they  would  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  license  or  any  regulation  of  the  so-oalled 
padrone  system  of  employment? — A.  Nb. 

Q.  Are  these  licensed  places  chiefly  for  domestic  help? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Arc  there  many  mechanics  who  make  application  to  them  and  get  work?— A. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  that.  Most  of  the  offices  have  on  their  books  records 
of  sitnatiotis  in  the  country  as  workmen  in  the  summer  season  and  as  waiters  or 
waitresHes  at  different  hotels,  or  various  work  done  about  summer  hotels.  As  Mr. 
Bealin  stated,  any  person  that  belonge<l  to  organized  labor  would  probably  go  to  his 
union  for  the  line  of  business  in  which  he  was  educated. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  under  the  present  law  the  rights  of  applicants  are  properly 
safeguarded  agaiuHt  extortion  and  misrepresentation? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
the  operation  of  the  present  law  in  regard  to  intelligence  offices  is  perhaps  aa  satis- 
factory as  can  W.  form  nls ted.  A  person  likes  to  keep  the  fe4»,  and  he  knows  he  must 
return  it  if  ho  does  not  earn  it;  and  the  presumption  is  that  he  will  try  to  earn  it. 

Q.  The  keeper  of  an  intelligence  office  is  in  the  line  of  a  broker  furnishing  employ- 
ment, subject  to  regulation  under  the  State.    Now,  with  reference  to  the  unfortu- 
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nates  that  are  out  of  oiiiployment,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  State  and  of  the 
miinioipHlity,  if  necessary,  t(»  ho  frame  laws  niid  put  safeguardH  over  the  ri^^hts  (»f 
these  people  and  over  whatever  little  money  they^  may  )>rovide  to  get  a  situation 
that  they  may  labor  and  keep  themselves  from  being  public  charges! — A.  That  is  a 
question  for  a  statesman. 

Q.  Yon  have  had  18  years'  experience  and  have  handled  the  business  every  day, 
and  yon  are  in  a  city  which  is  congested  with  forei^  immigration  and  with  people 
wanting  and  seeking  situations f— A.  There  is  this  difficulty  about  it.  Take  an  intcl- 
ligence-offlce  keeper;  a  man  or  woman  goes  to  that  keeper  and  says:  ''I  want  a 
plaoo.''  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  applicant  ma^  be  such  that  you  might  hunt 
the  city  over  and  yet  tiud  nobody  that  would  have  him  or  her.  How  are  you  going 
to  get  that  man  or  woman  a  place? 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  worthy. — A.  That  is  a  very  different  thinir.  My  experi- 
ence and  observation  are  that  the  worthy  are  pretty  apt  to  get  there  if  they  work  liard 
enough. 

Q.  How  is  it,  when  the  cit}'  of  New  York  has  such  a  largo  fund  for  providing  for 
the  unemployed,  that  you  have  so  many  almshouses  and  institutions  covering  Black- 
wells  Islsnd  ana  everywhere  else  f~A.  I  think  that  is  beoause,  as  Mr.  Carnegie  says, 
everybody  wants  to  oome  to  New  York,  and  the  large  xiroportiou  of  them  have  no 
business  here.  Competition  is  too  fierce.  The  struggle  for  existence  is  too  much, 
and  they  simply  become  a  part  of  the  submerged  tenth,  and  you  will  never  be  able 
to  tloat  them. 

Q.  Does  not  that  oireumstance  emphasize  the  fact  that  yon  must  have  municipal 
or  State  control  as  a  safeguard  to  the  public  f — A.  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  a  paternal 
government.  I  think  the  less  government  we  have  the  better  we  are  off.  My 
impression  is  that  if  there  were  rules  here  that  would  make  it  absolutely  sure  that 
whoever  came  to  the  city  of  New  York  would  get  a  job  we  would  have  the  whole 
population  of  the  United  States  here  inside  of  24  hours. 

Q.  If  you  were  to  establish  that  kind  of  agencies  all  over  the  State,  could  you  not 
find  employment  for  all  applicants,  and  thns  equalize  matters  and  relieve  New  York 
andother  large  cities? — A.  That  is  a  theoretical  demonstration,  but  it  can  not  be 
carried  out  in  the  nature  of  human  affairs.  There  are  men  and  women  who  would 
rather  live  on  a  crust  of  bread  in  the  city  of  New  York  than  have  a  full  meal  ser\'ed 
at  Delmouico's  in  Hoboken  or  some  other  place,  and  yon  can  not  help  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  worthy  people  often  become  stranded,  on  account  of  sick- 
ness or  otherwise,  and  that  the  safety  of  the  public,  in  the  moral  view  as  well  as  in 
the  political  view,  lies  in  providing,  through  toe  State  or  municipality,  in  someway, 
employment  for  those  who  are  willing  to  work  and  who  are  not  vicious? — A.  It  Is 
within  my  knowledge  that  in  a  great  many  instances  servant  girls  and  applicants 
for  various  sorts  of  work  have  gone  to  intelligence-offices  and  been  provided  with 
places  without  paying  one  single  cent.  Often  the  intelligence- office  keeper  has  to 
rely  on  the  honesty  of  the  individual  to  pay  the  money  when  ho  or  she  gets  it.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  place  where  a  man  who  has  the  push  and  ability  and  determination 
to  set  along  can  do  any  better  than  right  here. 

Q.  To  come  back  to  the  original  proposition.  Have  you,  out  of  your  own  experi- 
ence, any  suggestions  to  make  amendatory  of  the  present  law  or*  to  make  it  more 
efficient  and  better  in  its  operation  ? — A.  I  have  no  suggestions  that  I  have  any  reason 
to  believe  would  make  it  any  better  than  it  is  to-day.  I  have  a  number  of  theories. 
The  only  suggestion  that  i)08sibly  might  be  an  improvement  would  be  the  division 
of  the  fee  paid  so  that  a  part  of  it  might  be  applied  to  what  might  be  termed  a  regis- 
tration fee,  which  should  be  regulated  and  made  small,  and  the  other  pait  of  it  made 
in  proportion  to  the  service  rendered  and  paid  when  the  services  are  rendered ;  and 
if  those  services  are  not  rendered,  and  it  has  been  paid  in  advance,  it  should  be 
returned.  I  think  that  would  be  fair  to  everybody  concerned.  I  see  no  reason  why 
intelligence-office  keepers  should  provide  a  place  of  meeting  and  go  to  the  expense 
of  keeping  a  register  of  all  people  that  want  help  and  of  all  help  that  want  places,  and 
emplo^  the  necessary  clerical  help,  and  pay  for  a  thousand  and  one  thing[s  necessary 
to  do  it,  without  remuneration.  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  a  fee  which  shall  be 
paid  to  them  when  they  place  the  facilities  of  their  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
applicant.  Then,  if  they  render  more  service  they  are  entitled  to  more  pay.  And  if 
they  get  a  good  place  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  more  pay  than  if  they  get  a  ])oor 
place.  A  place  that  will  pay  $1,000  a  year  is  worth  more  than  one  that  pays  $10  a 
month.  Now,  whether  any  rate  can  be  established  that  will  gauge  that  fee  is  a 
question.  The  only  way  that  you  could  get  at  that  would  be  on  a  percentage  basis, 
probably.  But  a  percentage  on  what?  The  first  month's  pay  or  the  first  year's 
pav?  Manifestly,  if  you  make  it  a  percentage  of  his  first  year's  pay  it  can  not  be 
collected  until  the  man  has  been  there  a  year,  and  what  guaranty  has  tho  intelli- 
gence-office keeper  that  he  will  be  able  to  trace  his  man  after  a  year?  How  is  he 
going  to  make  that  man  pay  it?  You  do  not  have  him  under  your  jurisdiction. 
Yon  license  the  intelligence-office  keeper,  and  he  is  the  man  yon  can  put  your  finger 
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on.  He  is  the  man  you  can  make  do  what  you  think  w  right;  but  you  cau  not  make 
the  employer  or  the  employee  do  what  is  right.  Many  times  we  have  complaints  of 
a  servant  who  has  been  sent  to  a  situation  and  who  has  not  paid  anythiiit;,  and  yet 
there  are  thousands  of  people  who  would  be  glad  to  take  tne  place  and  pay  for  it. 
Sometimes  domestics  wunt  a  ^reat  deal;  on  the  other  hand,  the  employer  sometimes 
wants  a  great  deal  and  pays  very  small  wages.  That  is  a  matter  that,  to  my  mind, 
mnst  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  snpply  and  demand  and  the  various  incidents  and 
circumstances  of  life. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  What  can  you  say  as  to  the  comparative  efficiency  of 
State  employment  bureaus  and  of  these  local  onesf — A.  I  have  seen  nothing  at  all 
of  the  operation  of  the  State  emplovment  bnreans.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know 
anything  about  them,  but  I  think  I  do  know  something  about  our  bureau  of 
licenses. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  more  efficient  in  the  matter  of  securing 
emplpyment  for  persons  seeking  it  than  the  local  agencies? — ^A.  It  is  1h»  old  ques- 
tion of  any  organization  that  has  more  far-reaching  inflaenee  which  can  in  all 
probability  better  serve  its  purpose,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  may  go  so  far  and 
reach  out  so  far  that  their  lines  are  so  stretched  out  that  they  are  absolutely  weak 
and  brenk  down  of  their  own  weight  and  do  not  accomplish  any  good.  I  think  the 
matter  of  intelligence  offices  is  one  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  the  more  thoroughly 
they  are  organized  and  the  more  restricted  or  local  they  are  in  their  operations  the 
better  they  will  serve  their  constituents.  They  must  of  necessity  be  more  thoroaghly 
informed.  It  would  bo  pretty  difficult  for  a  man  out  in  Illinois,  where  thev  have 
some  such  law  as  that,  to  be  as  thoroughly  informed  of  the  conditions  here  m  New 
York  as  those  who  are  living  here  every  day  and  keep  up  with  the  changes  that  are 
continually  occurring.  Take,  for  instance,  any  question  like  strikes.  When  employ- 
ers want  laboring  men  they  do  not  get  them  through  intelligence  offices,  but  they 
learn  it  through  tne  newspajiers  that  certain  men  are  out  and  tney  go  there,  but  that 
information  is  not  disseminated  throngh  any  organization  except  the  press. 

Q.  I  referred  to  such  State  employment  bureaus  as  yon  have  in  New  York. — A.  I 
know  nothing  about  the  State  burean  here.  I  never  have,  to  my  knowledge,  seen 
anyone  that  had  any  complaint  to  make  about  it  or  had  anything  to  say  in  praise 
of  it.  In  other  words,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  myself  never  heard  of  it 
except  as  a  matter  of  hearsay. 

Q.  Your  opinion,  then,  is  that  it  is  inoperative  and  ineffective? ^A.  No;  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  anything  of  that  kind.  There  are  likely  many  concerns  in  New  York 
that  are  very  active  that  I  have  never  heard  of. 

Testimony  closed. 


TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  THOMAS  W.  HOTCHKISS. 

Counsflf  Profeciire  Association  of  Employment  AgenoieSf  Xcw  Vork, 

The  special  subcommission  being  in  session,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding,^  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Hotchkiss  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  4.03  p.  m.,  and,  being  first  duly  Hwom, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name  and  address  and  occupation  or  offi- 
cial position.— A.  Thomas  W.  Hotchkiss,  in  care  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Employment 
Bureau,  211  East  Forty-second  street,  New  York  City.  I  am  tbe  superintendent  of 
the  mercantile,  professional,  and  labor  departments  of  that  bureau.  1  am  also  the 
counsel  for  the  Protective  Association  of  Employment  Agencies  of  this  State,  an 
organization  which  was  formed  in  the  winter  of  18J)9-1 900  to  oppose  the  Ford-Kelsey 
bill,  which  Mr.  Bealiii  offered.  Since  the  matter  of  legislation  seems  to  be  the  cen- 
tral matter  of  inquiry  by  the  commission,  I  would  select  that  as  my  topic,  if  I  am 
permitted  to  do  so. 

Q.  Proceed  in  your  way  to  develop  the  points  that  you  wish  to  bring  out. — A.  I 
wish  to  make  the  preliminary  statement  that  St.  liartholomew's  bureau  makes  no 
charge  at  all  until  employment  is  obtained.  It  may  collect  it8  fees  before  the  ])osi- 
tion  is  obtained,  but  it  refunds  those  fees  if  the  employment  is  not  obtained.  In 
other  words,  we  are  ©iterating  strictly  within  the  law  ot  this  State.  St.  Hartholo- 
mew's  Dureau  is  not  a  member  of  the  Protective  Association  of  Employment  Agencies ; 
and  upon  this  question  of  legislation  I  would  speak  as  a  representative  of  that  asso- 
tion  and  not  as  a  representative  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Bureau. 

I  refer  directly  to  the  matter  of  legislation  bei  ause  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  too 
much  time,  although  I  might  speak  at  considerable  length  on  the  general  question 
of  the  unemployed. 
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The  Protecfcive  Association  of  Employment  Agencies  opposed  the  Ford-Kelsey  bill 
for  several  reasons.  All  legislation  atfectins  employment  agencies  is  intended  to 
regulate  their  operation  and  to  prevent  frauds  being  perpetrated  against  employers 
and  employees.  That  would  he  the  starting  point  of  all  legislation.  The  Protec- 
tive Association  of  Employment  Agencies  concedes  that  these  frauds  may  be  perpe- 
trated, but  to  mv  knowledge  none  of  its  members  have  ever  been  gnilty  of  any  of 
those  frauds.  I  have  to  take  the  evidence  from  hearsay  as  to  these  existing  frauds. 
I  derive  it  from  the  statements  of  Mr.  Bealin,  whom  I  have  heard  on  former  occasions, 
and  from  the  bureau  of  licenses.  I  cite  also  the  paper  of  Prof.  E.  L.  Bogart,  of 
Indiana  University,  printed  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for  May,  1900,  in 
which  he  makes  a  very  clear  statement  of  specimen  frauds.  The  Encyclopedia  of 
of  Social  Reform,  in  an  article  under  the  title  of  "  Unemployment^''  wrtten  by  Mr. 
Bliss,  also  gives  samples  of  fraud.  These  are  the  sources  of  my  information  as  to 
existing  frauds.  I  have  Mr.  Bogart's  paper  before  me,  and  I  read  his  mention  of 
such  frauds.     ( Reading : ) 

''The  least  of  the  abuses  which  are  perpetrated  is  the  universal  practice  of  aocept- 
inff  a  fee  whether  there  is  a  prospect  of  finding  a  position  or  not,  and  of  refusing  to 
refund  it  when  a  position  is  not  secured.  No  pa^  agency  will  ever  admit  that  the 
labor  market  is  overstocked.  Worse  than  this  is  the  practice  of  advertising  for 
laborers  to  undertake  work  in  distant  cities,  and  of  sending  them  to  fill  pure^  ficti- 
tious openings  after  accepting  their  fees,  hi  the  case  of  some  of  the  more  disnonest 
agencies  there  is  an  agreement  between  a  foreman  and  an  agency,  according  to  which 
men  sent  by  the  agency  are  employed,  but  only  for  a  few  days,  and  then  discharged 
to  make  way  for  others.  The  fees  are  divided  between  the  agent  and  the  foreman. 
An  additional  refinement,  which  is  reported  from  New  York,  consists  in  an  illicit 
connection  of  employment  agencies  with  alleged  employers,  who  refer  an  applicant 
to  a  guaranty  agency  which  is  also  in  the  league,  and  which  exacts  another  fee  for 
looking  up  the  reference.  It  is  a  not  uncommon  plan  to  have  the  employment 
agency  located  in  the  rear  of  a  dramshop,  which  the  men,  who  are  purposely  kept 
waiting  iu  the  hope  of  securing  a  position,  will  unfailingly  patronize.'' 

Now,  the  Protective  Association  of  Employment  Agencies  wants  to  see  the  busi- 
ness of  employment  agencies  in  New  York  State  conducted  according  to  law.  We 
consider  it  a  matter  ot  protectiou  to  ourselves.  An  agency  which  is  licensed  and 
which  is  put  under  bonds,  which  is  inspected  by  proper  officers  of  the  municipality, 
which  is  liable  to  fines  or  pefkalties  or  punishment  lor  misdemeanors,  is  protected 
against  the  unwaiTanteil  statement  that  frauds  are  perpetrated.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  talk  concerning  frauds  practiced  by  employment  agencies,  without 
specific  proof  of  frauds.  It  is  much  easier  to  make  the  allegation  of  frauds  than  to 
prove  it.  I  make  that  statement  not  only  because  the  evidence  may  be  difficult  to 
get,  but  because  the  circumstances  of  the*  case  are  such  that  the  allegations  come 
easy,  especially  to  a  person  who  is  out  of  employment.  The  person  who  is  out  of 
employment  is  a  very  discontented  person,  and  he  looks  at  life  with  distorted  vision. 
He  thinks  he  is  an  object  of  fraud,  and  in  many  cases  will  make  himself  believe 
that  he  is  a  victim  of  fraud.  If  fraud  is  perpetrated,  the  fraud  must  be  proved ;  but 
in  many  cases  the  allegation  has  been  mane  when  the  proof  was  not  forthcoming. 
Instea<l  of  indulging  in  an  indiscriminate  denunciation  of  employment  agencies,  the 
most  direct,  radical,  and  effectual  remedy  for  wrongs  that  really  exist  is  to  bring  the 
wrongdoers  to  justice.  The  courts  are  open,  and  the  mayor's  marshal  stands  ready 
to  see  that  substantial  justice  is  done  to  any  person  wronged  by  any  employment 
agent  in  this  city. 

The  employment  agjancy  which  is  self-supporting,  that  is,  which  charges  fees  for 
its  services,  and  which  is  not  a  free  bureau  of  the  State  or  a  charitable  organization, 
has  got  to  guard  its  earnings  very  carefully  It  has  already  been  explained  as  to 
how  fees  are  charged  and  something  of  the  amount  charged. 

The  Ford-Kelsey  bill,  inspired  by  a  zeal  to  reform,  went  far  beyond  the  steps 
necessary  to  make  that  reform  equitable.  It  overlooked  the  rights  of  the  employ- 
ment agents. 

The  objection  of  the  Protectiv<3  Association  of  Employment  Agencies  to  Mr. 
Bealin's  bill  was,  first,  in  regard  to  its  first  section.  The  Ford-Kelsey  bill  made  an 
exct^ption  of  agencies  operated  for  teachers  and  members  of  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession. Now,  it  seems  to  us  that  employment  agencies  of  that  character  are  operated 
fur  the  same  purpose  and  in  practically  the  same  way  and  may  be  guilty  of  the  same 
frauds  which  may  be  practiced  in  any  other  agency.  I  make  that  statement  as 
applying  not  only  to  domestic  employment  agencies,  hotel  agencies,  and  agencies 
for  laborers  or  workers  at  mechanical  trades,  but  also  as  applying  to  professional 
and  mercantile  agencies  and  so  on,  covering  the  whole  field  and  making  no  excep- 
tions whatever.  It  is  stated  that  the  object  of  this  legislation  is  to  check  frauds.  I 
never  heard  any  other  reason  given,  and  frauds  may  be  practiced  in  any  of  those 
agencies.    So  that  making  an  exception  of  agencies  operated  for  school  teachers  and 
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theatrical  i>eople  seemH  to  me  to  be  unfair  to  the  other  agencies — a  sort  of  legiHlativo 
favoritism. 

Secondly,  tho  Ford-Kelsey  bill,  when  fint  presented,  charged  an  annual  license 
fee,  so  called,  of  $200.  That  is  the  amount  in  the  Illinois  law,  and  there  is  no  other 
State  which  requires  so  high  a  lirense  fee.  Tlie  States  of  Colorado,  Minnesota,  and 
Washington  have  an  annnal  license  fee  of  $100.  The  only  other  State  roq Hiring  any 
annual  license  fee  in  Pennsylvania,  where  tha  amount  is  $50.  Now,  $200  a  year  is 
not  a  license  fee,  but  a  tax,  and  is  so  large  that  it  would  wipe  out  of  existence  many 
employment  agencies. 

The  Protective  Association  of  Employment  Agencies  maintains  that  etnployment 
agencies  are  necessary  to  the  public  good  and  for  the  benefit  of  both  employers  and 
employees,  and  the  orderly  and  convenient  marketing  of  labor.  Therefore,  any  law 
which  is  prohibitive  and  prevents  agencies  doing  such  a  business,  by  charging  too 
high  a  license  fee  or  a  fee  that  becomes  a  tax,  is  unfair  to  those  agencies  and  aetri- 
mental  to  the  public  good. 

In  that  connection  I  want  to  call  the  commission's  attention  to  a  decision  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  taking  that  position.  The  case  was  decided  by  the  supreme 
court  in  1893.  It  is  the  State  r.  Moore  (113  N.  C,  697).  lliis  is  a  case  upon  the  con- 
stitutionality of  chapter  75  of  the  acts  of  1891.  That  chapter  of  that  act  is  by  this 
decision  held  to  be  unconstitutional,  because  the  occupation  defined  in  this  ohauter 
(that  of  an  emigrant  agent)  does  not  belong  to  that  class  of  trades  or  occnpations 
which  are  so  inherently  harmfal  or  dangerous  to  the  public  that  they  may  either 
directly  or  indirectly  be  rentricted  or  prohibited. 

I  maintain  that  what  is  true  of  emigrant  agents  is  also  true  of  etnployment  agen- 
cies for  the  same  reason,  and  that  any  tax  which  is  too  large  (although  that  tax  may 
be  impose<l,  as  was  attempte<l  in  this  statute,  under  the  police  power  of  the  Stat-e)  is 
uncoustitutional.  I  am  not  a  constitutional  lawyer,  but  I  offer  this  as  evidence  of 
what  was  found  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

As  to  the  anumnt  of  annual  fee  which  seems  to  me  to  be  fair  for  these  employ- 
ment ngencie-s,  I  should  say  that  $1U)  for  the  first  year  and  $50  annually  thereafter 
would  be  a  fair  niaximnm  charge  or  license  fee  for  the  purpose  of  properly  adminis- 
tering Kuch  a  law,  including  all  the  expenses  connected  with  the  inspection  of  the 
offices,  lor  I  am  iu  favor  of  the  ins)>ection  theory.  In  connection  with  the  Ford- 
Kelsey  bill,  tho  Protective  Association  was  willing  to  concede  that  amount,  but 
opposed  tho  $2(X)  license  fee  as  proposed  by  tho  original  bill. 

Under  the  third  section  of  the  Ford-Kelsey  bill,  which  is  the  section  referring  to 
the  bonding  of  the  offices,  the  Protective  Association  is  in  favor  of  such  bonding  to 
the  amount  of  $2,000.  We  do  not  sav  that  such  a  bond  must  be  obtained  from  any 
certain  surety  company,  but  a  bond  with  responsible  sureties;  and  it  is  my  indi- 
vidual opiuion  that  such  a  bon<l  should  run,  not  to  the  municipality,  but  to  the  party 
aggrieved.  If  the  law  is  administered  b}*^  the  municipality,  a  suit  on  such  a  bond 
would  be  brought  by  tho  municipality  against  the  licensee  who  is  accused  by  a  citi- 
zen of  having  fraudulently  taken  money.  Now,  in  a  suit  on  a  Ijoud,  as  I  understand 
it,  if  it  go  to  tho  question  of  the  payment  by  the  sureties,  such  payment  should  be 
reached  by  the  terms  of  the  statute,  so  that  the  aggrieved  party,  if  he  has  been 
defrauded,  may  be  reimbursed.  It  should  not  stop  at  the  municipality.  The  bond 
should  not  be  paid  simply  to  the  municipality,  but  to  the  aggrieved  party.  For 
that  reason  we  favor  such  an  amendment  to  the  Ford-Kelsey  bill. 

We  are  heartily  In  favor  of  the  regulation  which  requires  that  books  shall  be  kept 
and  certain  information  be  entered  in  those  books  wnich  is  required  by  the  fourth 
section.  That  is  to  enable  the  proper  officers  to  make  such  inspection  and  also  to 
aid  the  police  in  tracing  thieves  who  may  have  registered  at  the  employment  offices. 
But  wo  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bealin  that  the  books  should  be  kept  as  outlined  iu 
the  Ford-Kelsey  bill.  Such  a  system  is  practically  impossible  in  an  office  where 
cashbooks  and  receipt  books  are  necessary,  as  well  as  the  registers  of  employers  and 
employees.  That  section  should  be  revised.  The  inspection  of  employment  agen- 
cies should  be  made,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  inspection  officer,  only  on  the  sworn 
complaint  of  an  applicant  for  employment  or  an  employer.  This  would  avoid  an 
unnecessary  disclosure  of  confidential  communications  on  file  in  these  offices  con- 
cerning the  condition,  character,  and  ability  of  persons  out  of  employment,  and 
Erivatc  information  as  to  the  needs  of  employers  It  would  also  avoid  the  possi- 
ility  of  lists  of  unemployed  workers  being  made  for  partisan  election  purposes 

Under  the  fifth  section' the  association  is  concerned  with  the  charact^T  of  the  con- 
tract entered  into  between  the  applicant  for  employment  and  the  employment  agent. 
We  oppose  the  Ford-Kelsey  bill  as  unconstitutional  in  its  fifth  section,  and  I  have 
here  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Carl  L.  Schurz,  jr.,  attorney  and  counsel  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Society,  that  this  section  5  is  unconstitutional  because  it  takes  awaiy  the  property 
of  the  employment  agent  without  due  process  of  law.  Applicants  for  employment 
who  fancy  that  they  nave  been  defrauded  by  employment  agents  should  know  that 
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(as  stated  in  its  report  for  1900),  "It  is  the  objeot  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  to  assist 
the  poor  and  helpless  whenever  they  appear  to  have  been  wronged.'' 
(Witness  submitted  opinion,  which  is  as  follows:) 

Thomas  W.  Hotchkibs,  Esq. : 

Dbab  Sir  :  I  beg  to  submit  that  the  bill  submitted  by  you  to  me  is,  in  my  opinion,  un- 
constitutional as  to  so  much  of  section  5  thereof  as  I  quote :  "  lu  case  the  said  applicant 
shall  not  obtain  or  accept  a  sitnation  or  employment  through  or  by  the  procurement 
or  agencv  of  such  licensed  person  within  one  month  after  registratiou  as  aforesaid, 
tliensfdd  licensed  person  shall  forthwith  repay  and  return  to  such  applicant  the  full 
amount  of  the  fee  or  other  valuable  thin^  paid  or  delivered  by  said  applicant  to  said 
licensed  person.'*  That  it  is  unconstitutional  for  the  reason  that  it  deprives  a  citizen 
of  his  pro^rty  without  due  process  of  law. 

At  the  time  of  the  payment  of  the  deposit  by  the  person  seelcing  a  situation  it  is 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  parties  that  the  licensed  person  expend  Lis  time  and 
his.money  in  seeking  a  sitnation  for  the  applicant.  To  require  the  licensed  person 
to  return  the  fall  deposit  to  the  applicant  is  to  take  from  the  licensed  person  his 
time  and  his  money  without  reimbursement  for  the  same.  This  is  taking  his  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law.  The  law  of  the  land  in  any  form  has  no  more  rignt 
to  require  a  licensed  employment  agent  to  do  work  for  nothing,  or  to  expend  money 
without  return,  than  it  would  have  to  reanire  a  baker  to  buy  materials,  bake  bread, 
and  then  give  away  the  baked  loaves  witnout  payment. 

The  only  question  remaining^  is  whether  the  contract  to  find  a  position  for  the 
applicant  can  be  earried  out  without  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  Clearly 
not;  for  even  to  be  entitled  to  make  such  a  contract  the  agent  must  have  his  license, 
for  which  he  pays;  must  give  his  time,  and  must  have  a  place  in  which  to  do  busi- 
ness. There  is  no  question  but  what  to  require  him  to  return  the  full  deposit  paid 
takes  from  the  agent  this  property. 

Labor  is  property. 

In  re  Jacobs  (33  Hun.,  379). 

Slaughterhouse  Cases  (16  Wall.,  127). 

The  police  power  is  not  without  limitations,  and  in  its  exercise  the  legislature 
must  respect  the  great  fundamental  rights  guaranteed  by  the  constitution. 

In  re  Jaoobs  (98  N.  Y.,  110). 

Quoting  Slaughterhouse  Cases  (16  Wall.,  36-87). 

Coe  r.  Schultz  (47  Burb.,  64). 

The  riffht  of  the  legislature  to  regulate  certain  things  in  regard  to  businesses 
affected  by  a  public  interest  is  recognized.  Admitting  for  the  purpose  of  argument 
that  this  is  a  case  of  that  kind,  we  can  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  so  much  of  this 
act  as  we  object  to  does  not  regulate  the  price  to  be  paid  or  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  business,  but  deliberately  orders  that  all  the  requisite  work  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  contract  in  question  shall  be  done  and  shall  not  be  paid  for  in  any  way. 
Especially  is  the  phrase  ''  or  accept,''  at  line  20  of  paragraph  5,  objectionable.  By 
this  it  is  left  at  the  option  of  the  applicant  to  take  from  the  employment  agont  the 
entire  fmit  of  his  labors,  however  faithfully  and  successfully  performed  and  carried 
out. 

It  is,  however,  even  questionable  whether  this  business  is  one  which  is  **  affected 
with  public  interest."  All  the  cases  in  the  United  States  which  have  sustained  such 
regulations  relate  to  commercial  carriers,  ferrymen,  haokmen,  etc.,  i.  e.,  those 
whose  business  was  affected  by  a  public  interent.  On  this  basis  the  leading  case  of 
Mnnn  r.  Illinois  (94  111.,  113)  upheld  the  control  of  rates  of  the  use  of  jyrrain  eleva- 
tors in  Chicago  and  in  New  York.  A  similar  provision  was  sustained  m  People  r. 
Bobb  (117  N.  Y.,  1) ;  but  even  in  this  last-named  case  there  are  strong  dissenting 
opinions  by  Gray,  J.,  and  Peckham,  J.    In  his  dissenting  opinion  Gray,  J.,  says: 

"The  learned  judge  writing  the  opinion  concedes  that  the  uses  to  which  a  man 
may  devote  his  projierty,  the  price  which  he  may  oharse  for  such  use,  how  much  he 
shall  demand  or  receive  for  his  labor,  and  the  methods  of  conducting  his  business 
are,  as  a  general  rule,  not  the  subjects  of  legislative  regulations.  Ho  well  says  that 
*  these  are  a  part  of  our  liberty,  of  which,  under  the  constitutional  guaranty,  wu 
can  not  be  deprived.'  He  believes,  however,  that  he  finds  in  this  particular  business 
of  elevating  grain  'special  conditions  and  circumstances'  which  Justify  legislative 
control.  In  my  view,  the  concession  which  the  learned  judge  is  obliged  to  make 
with  respect  to  our  constitutional  liberties  impairs  the  force  and  effect  of  his 
opinion,  unless  he  is  able  to  show  that  the  business  in.  question  is  affected  with  a 

rublic  use  or  interest,  within  the  strict  and  proper  meaning  of  the  term.    This 
do  not  see  that  he  accomplishes." 
Peckham,  .7.,  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  states: 

"As  is  said,  there  can  be  no  legal  objection  to  the  power  to  direct  the  weight  of  a 
loaf  of  bread,  for  that  is  a  mere  police  regulation,  interfering  with  no  man's  real 
liberty,  and  it  is  the  same  as  if  tne  length  of  a  yard  were  declared  by  law,  or  the 
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weigl  t  of  a  ton.    But  I  deny  the  right  of  aoy  legislature  in  this  oonntry  to  limit  the 
price  for  which  an  individual  baker  shall  sell  his  bread  per  loaf,  or  the  price  per  ton 
for  which  a  coal  dealer  shall  sell  his  coal,  or  the  price  which  a  tailor  shall  charge 
for  his  coat,  or  the  shoemaker  for  his  shoes." 
Section  5  of  this  act  is  a  taking  of  property  withou*.  due  process  of  law. 

C.  L.  ScHUiiz. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Brown  in  his  testimony  that  an  employment  agency  is  entitl^'d  to 
a  reimbnrsement  for  services  rendered,  even  tlion^h  no  employment  results  from  his 
efforts^  and  a  law  which  does  not  recognize  that  right  is,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Schnrz  and  according  to  the  minds  of  employment  ag<*nt8,  unfair  and  unconsti- 
tutional. Labor  is  property.  If  the  agent  performs  service,  he  doeH  not  wish  to 
perform  that  service  and  not  be  compensated  for  such  performance. 

What  is  the  operation  of  the  employment  ofiicef  If  it  be  considered  only  as  a 
registry  of  names  and  a  place  where  the  agent's  sign  hangs  out  before  the  public,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  applicants  for  i^mployment  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay 
their  registration  fees  tor  the  maintenance  of  such  registry.  But  aa  employment 
agency  is  not  a  mere  registry  of  names;  it  is  an  active  agency.  You  must  take  into 
consideration  not  only  the  equipment  of  the  ofTice  and  its  wear  and  tear,  but  the 
expense  connected  with  advertisiing,  stationery,  postage,  and  also  the  int-oUigent 
conduct  by  the  agent  in  seeking  employment  lor  the  applicant.  Those  are  actual 
services  rendered  for  every  applicant  for  employment,  and  any  statnte  intended  to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  employment  agencies  should  recogni/e  the  right  of  the  agent 
to  be  compensated  for  services  thus  rendered 

I  wish  to  refer  to  the  ordinances  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  which  has  a  schedule  of 
such  rates  as  the  agent  may  charge  and  keep)  whether  emplovment  results  or  not; 
also  to  the  ordinances  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  to  the  law  of  the  State  of  Maine, 
which  permits  a  fee  of  not  over  $1,  which  may  be  retained  by  the  office  if  no  posi- 
tion has  been  secure<l.  So  the  Protective  Association  of  Employment  Agencies 
would  favor  a  definite  scale  of  fees,  arranged  according  to  the  character  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  offices,  which  the  agent  may  Keep  although  no  employment  may  result 
from  his  effort,  and  u  certain  percentage  in  case  employment  is  obtained  by  the 
applicant  for  emplo^nuent,  just  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Brown  in  his  testimony. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  there  ought  to  be  a  scale  from,  say,  $3.50  to  $4  a  week,  up  to 
$50  a  week,  and  that  the  man  that  smiply  1>ringH  together  an  employer  and  empbivee 
is  entitled  to  any  of  the  usufruct  after  the  first  feef  What  right  has  the  man  that 
simply  brought  together  the  two  parties  to  any  part  in  the  amount  that  is  earned? 
What  right  has  ho  who  simply  is  an  errand  boy,  and  has  no  money  in  it  at  all;  who 
pays  probably  a  few  dollars  of  rental,  who  may  have  a  few  blanks,  and  use  a  few  post- 
age stamps  and  some  shoe  leather?  Do  you  advocate  that  he  h:is  the  right,  after  the 
contract  is  made,  to  get  a  percentage  out  of  the  earnings  of  that  man  simply  because 
of  getting  the  position  for  liimf  — A.  I  can  answer  that  best  by  refeiTing  to  my  own 
experience  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Kuiployiiicnt  Bureau,  and  that  evidence  is  con- 
tained in  the  Parish  Year  Book  for  1900.  The  expenses  of  the  conduct  of  that  office 
for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1900,  were  $5,759.93.  The  number  of  persons  placed 
in  employment  by  that  office  that  year  was  2,592.  In  other  words,  the  per  capita 
expense  of  placing  those  applicants  in  positions  was  $2.22,  and  that  office  is  operated 
as  economically  a.^  an  office  could  possibly  be.  The  average  per  ca^iita  expense  in 
the  last  five  years  has  been  $2.15.  Money  received  in  fees  and  not  a])plied  t«>  defray 
current  expenses  for  tlie  operation  of  the  bureau,  has  been  used  for  the  benefit  of 
applicants  for  employment  through  advertising,  or  turned  over  as  a  surplus  to  the 
parish  treasurer  to  offset  the  advantages  the  bnrean  receives  in  the  use  of  rooms, 
electric  lights,  and  tele^ihone  service. 

Q.  And  you  charge  a  tee? — A.  You  are  speaking  <f  free  offices;  but  where  are  they 
going  to  derive  a  revenue?  An  employment  office  is  just  like  a  doctor.  Many  of  the 
cities  have  their  free  dispensaries,  but  the  doctor  is  entitled  to  his  compensatiim 
oven  if  he  does  not  cure  the  patient;  the  lawyer  is  entitled  to  his  compensation  if  he 
does  not  win  his  case.  The  tree  employment  offices  are  all  right,  and  the  charitable 
office  operated  by  public  contributions  is  all  right ;  but  those  that  are  self-supporting 
have  to  look  out  for  their  fi.iances.  These  offices,  whether  operated  under  church 
auspices  or  aa  private  enterprises,  should,  as  I  have  stated,  be  regulat-ed  by  law,  but 
the  law  should  not  be  prohibitory. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylk.)  May  I  ask  what  are  the  number  of  applications  you  had 
during  tlnj  past  year? — A.  In  the  year  1899  to  1900  the  number  of  applications  from 
employers  in  all  departments  was  3,713;  the  number  of  applications  from  workers 
in  all  de]>artments  was  5,169. 

Q.  So  you  place  more  than  50  per  cent? — A.  We  have  placed  exactly  50  per  cent. 
In  that  connection  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  St.  Bartholomew's 
£m]doyment  Bureau,  perhaps  unlike  most  employment  bureaus,  covers  the  whole 
field  of  industry,  and  operates  in  four  distinct  departments— the  domestic  depart- 
ment, the  professional  department,  the  mercantile  department,  and  the  department  of 
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Libor  and  mechanical  trades— and  we  have  kept  statistics  separate  in  those  four 
departments.  We  placed  last  year  72  per  cent  of  the  applicants  in  the  domestic 
department,  20  per  cent  in  the  mercantile,  11  per  cent  in  the  professional,  and  36  per 
cent  in  the  labor  department. 

Q.  How  do  yon  regulate  your  fees  of  parties  seeking  employment!  In  the  two 
cases  of  a  girl  that  wishes'  employment  in  a  store  at  $4,  $5,  $6,  or  $7  a  week,  and 
another  party  who  wishes  a  position,  probably  a  position  in  a  store,  at  $75  a  month, 
how  do  yon  regulate  the  fee  in  that  regard;  do  you  charge  the  same  for  eachf — ^A. 
Yos ;  on  a  percentage  basis. 

Q.  Percentage  of  what?— A.  Of  the  first  month's  salary. 

Q.  So  that  a  girl  getting  a  place  at  $5  per  week  has  to  pay  what? — A.  Fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  first  month's  salary,  as  a  sales  girl,  for  example.  We  charge  10  per  cent 
of  the  first  month's  wages  when  we  place  an  applicant  in  the  domestic  or  labor 
department.  In  the  mercantile  and  profesHional  departments  we  charge  15  per  cent 
of  the  first  month's  salary.  That  is  the  onstomary  charge  in  New  York  City,  and  I 
want  to  explain  that.  In  the  last  4  months  8t.  Bartholomew's  Hnreau  has  been 
operating  without  charging  any  registration  fee,  and  for  the  first  lime  in  its  history 
is  operating  ut  a  loss.  In  other  words,  when  the  fei>  charged  for  the  use  of  the  oilice, 
to  reimburse  the  office  outlays,  the  actnal  expenses,  is  cut  ofi',  the  office  operates  at 
a  loss. 

Q.  Then  the  fee  for  registration  is  required  whether  you  secure  a  position  or  not  f — 
A.  We  have  no  fee  for  registration  at  present.  We  charge  now  only  in  case  employ- 
ment is  obtained.  This  method  is  all  right  for  St.  Bartholomew's  Bureau,  which  is 
backed  by  a  substantial  church  corporation.  The  private,  self-supporting  agency, 
which  must  derive  its  income  from  its  fees  and  cover  expenses  or  go  out  of  business, 
mnst  demand  of  most  of  its  applicants  fur  employment  the  payment  of  the  fee  in 
advance  as  a  guarantee  of  the  applicant's  good  faith,  and  to  reimburse  the  agent  for 
actual  outlays  which  must  be  made  for  the  applicant's  benefit  whether  employment 
results  or  not. 

Q.  What  fee  was  formerly  charged  ? — A.  Twenty-five  cents  for  the  domestic  depart* 
ment  and  50  cents  for  the  other  three. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  3  or  4  departments.  What  are  they? — A.  Domesti<',  mercan- 
tile, professional,  and  labor. 

Q.  The  first  is  10  per  cent? — A.  Ten  per  cent  in  the  domestic  and  labor  departments. 

Q.  Then  in  the  two  higher,  or  the  two  or  three  higher,  what  is  your  percentage? — 
A.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  tne  first  nnrnth's  salary  in  the  mercantile  and  professional 
departments. 

Q.  That  is  higher? — A.  That  is  higher.  That  is  a  very  fair  charge,  made  only  to 
cover  expenses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kkknedy.)  What  do  you  mean  by  "professional?" — A.  Well,  that  is 
realy  semiprofessional,  for  our  applicants  in  that  class  are  mostly  matrons  for  insti- 
tutions, housekeepers,  nurses,  trained  and  untrained  attendants,  and  that  class  of 
workers.  We  do  not  pretend  to  compete  with  the  teachers'  agents  in  placing  teachers ; 
we  do  not  pretend  to  compete«with  other  agents  who  deal  with  a  particular  kind  of 
employment,  and  it  is  an  interesting  thing  to  know  that  the  agencies  are  more  and 
more  specializing. 

Q.  You  do  not  get  employment  for  printers,  do  you?— A.  We  have  few  appli(;ations 
firom  organized  trade  workers.  They,  as  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Bealin,  can  take  care 
of  themselves.  In  that  connection  I  will  refer  again  to  Mr.  Bogart's  paper.  The 
title  of  his  paper  is  "Public,  employment  offices  in  the  United  States  and  Germany," 
and  he  concludes,  so  far  as  the  offices  in  the  United  States  are  concerned: 

*'And  thus,  as  to  the  general  outlook  for  the  free  offices,  the  following  paragraph 
ttom  the  exhaustive  report  of  the  Knglish  department  of  labor  on  'Agencies  and 
methods  for  dealing  witn  the  unemployed'  will  apply  equally  to  the  United  States: 

" '  With  the  best  of  conditions,  labor  bureaus  can  hardly  be  expected  to  become  the 
sole  or  principal  means  of  bringing  together  employers  and  unemployed.  The  bulk 
of  the  work  of  hiring  labor  and  seeking  employment  will,  in  most  trades,  continue 
to  be  done  directly  oetween  workmen  and  employers,  as  in  the  case  where,  as  in 
France,  the  system  of  bureaus  has  been  carried  much  further  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Nor  as  regards  the  organized  trades  can  labor  bureaus,  as  a  rule,  compare 
in  utility,  so  far  as  workmen  are  concerned,  with  the  work  of  a  well-managed  trade 
society.  The  chief  field  of  usefulness  of  labor  bureaus  is  likely,  therefore,  to  be 
found  for  some  time  to  come  in  the  less  highly  organized  trades.'" 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  In  the  less  skilled  trades? — A.  By  no  means.  Many  of  the 
most  skilled  trades  are  unorganized.  As  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Brown,  von  mnst 
remember  that  agencies  are  springing  up  for  professional  workers,  for  all  kinds  of 
workers,  and  those  are  mostly,  as  stated  in  this  quotation,  unorganized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ksxnbdy.)  I  shonld  like  to  ask  your  opinion  of  that  fee  which  is  per- 
mitted oy  law  in  the  State  of  MasjiachusettM,  to  which  reference  was  made  a  while 
Ago,  $1  in  the  ease  of  males  and  75  cents  in  the  case  of  females.     Do  you  think  this 
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would  be  a  proper  fee  to  be  permitted  by  law  in  the  State  of  New  York? — A.  You 
mean^  to  be  retained  by  the  agent  whether  employment  results  ur  notf 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  think  that  Ih  a  very  fair  rate  for  domestic  or  hotel  agencies,  and  all 
agencies  which  place  workers  at  labor  and  mechanical  trades.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
adequate  for  the  teachers'  agencies.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  any  of  the  others. 
Bat)  yon  must  understand  that  if  the  agent  succeeds  in  placing  the  applicant,  a 
larger  fee  than  $1  or  75  cents  is  required.  The  amount  you  name  would  only  cover 
incidental  expenses.     It  would  not  compensate  the  agent  for  his  services. 

By  Mr.  Commons.  I  thiuk  that  in  Massachusetts  that  fee  is  required  to  be  refunded 
in  case  there  is  no  employment  found.    That  is  the  law  in  Massachusetts. 

W1TNK88.  Yes.  I  verified  the  tabulated  digest  which  Mr.  Bogart  has  printed  in 
his  paper.  There  are  two  matters  in  which  he  is  incorrect,  aud  f  may  say  that  only 
two  State  laws  require  that  the  agent  shall  receive  no  fee  unless  a  position  is  obtained. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  stated  that  the  fee  was  not  returnable.  You  say  you 
verified  that? — A.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  is  oue  of  those  States  where  the  agent 
is  not  permitted  to  receive  and  retain  a  fee  unless  a  position  is  obtained.  The  State 
of  Maine  recognizes  the  right  of  the  agent  to  make  a  charge  for  his  services  and  be 
reimbursed  for  his  outlay.  The  law  there  was  revised  in  1^9  permitting  the  agent 
to  receive  and  retain  $1,  although  no  employment  results  ftom  his  efforts.  The  ordi- 
nance of  the  city  of  Bufi^alo  is  the  same  or  similar 

Q.  You  would  not  consider  that  an  adequate  compensation  in  the  State  of  New 
York  if  the  fee  were  to  be  returned  in  case  of  failure  to  procure  employment? — ^A.  As 
I  say,  a  scale  should  be  arranged  which  would  accomodate  itself  to  the  different 
agencies.  It  seems  to  me  the  more  professional  agencies  should  have  a  larger  com- 
pensation on  account  of  the  special  learning;  and  then  there  are  certain  agencies 
which  do  businesH  with  out-of-town  employers  almost  altogether,  as  in  case  of  most 
teachers'  ngencies,  requiring  a  larger  amount  of  correspondence. 

I  do  not  Know  whether  the  opposition  of  the  Protective  Association  of  Employ- 
ment Agencies  had  to  do  materially  in  preventing  the  passage  of  the  Ford- Kelsey 
bill  or  not,  but  I  will  take  the  same  stand  as  heretofore  if  tnat  bill  is  introduced 
again.  Our  great  principle  is  the  principle  of  home  rule,  the  principle  which  we 
wish  to  emphasize  most  emphatically.  There  are  State  enactments  in  13  States, 
regulating  private  employment  agencies.  In  one  there  is  no  supervision,  State  or 
municipal;  in  Illinois  there  is  State  supervision;  in  the  other  11  States  the  agencies 
operate  under  license  of  the  municipality,  town  council  or  common  council,  or  by 
permission  of  the  mayor.  Our  objection  to  State  supervision  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  State  bureau  of  labor  statistics  has  a  free  bureau  m  the  cit,v  of  New  York,  which 
is  conducting  a  business  in  opposition  to  ours.  The  placing  of  the  business  of  inspec- 
tion in  the  hands  of  that  free  office,  to  examine  the  books  of  our  offices  which  are 
doing  business  in  competition  with  them^  is  manifestly  unfair,  it  seems  to  me:  and, 
moreover,  the  proposition  of  the  commissioner  at  the  time  the  Ford-Kelsey  bill  was 
introduced  was  that  employment  offices  should  be  reduced  in  number  by  a  large 
license  fee,  in  order  to  keep  them  more  easily  under  inspection,  and  then  to  use  the 
revenues  derived  from  the  balance  of  the  agencies  for  the  establishment  of  free 
bureaus  throughout  the  State  of  New  York.  In  other  words,  the  offices  in  New  York 
City  were  required  to  pay  taxes  for  the  establishment  of  free  offices  in  New  York 
and  up  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  speak  of  competition  for  St.  Bartholomew's  in 
this  intelligence  agency  f  Do  you  mean  in  this  modern  age  that  it  is  run  for  basineas 
profit  f — A.  I  simply  stated  our  aim,  which  is  to  cover  our  expenses,  and  the  purpose 
is  to  have  an  office  which  will  deal  with  perfect  fairness  with  all  concerned. 

Q.  What  are  the  competitive  features  of  the  Stato  bureau  as  to  your  work  f — A. 
I  may  say  that  it  is  antagonistic  to  the  private  offices.  That  antagonism  is  shown 
in  their  printed  reports,  and  I  think  that  while  there  are  frauds  and  abuses,  as  I 
said  in  the  beginning,  it  is  easy  to  check  them.  The  objections  to  the  privato 
**pay''  agencies  may  outrun  reason,  may  outrun  justice,  may  outrun  equity,  and  the 
ofitcers  of  the  State  Labor  Department  must  guard  themselves  against  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Ford-Kelsey  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  have  been 
an  advance  or  of  benefit  in  the  regulation  of  tne  employment  agencies  over  and  abovo 
the  present  laws  you  have  in  the  Stato f — ^A.  I  would  much  prefer  the  existing  law 
in  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  Ford-Kelsey  bill. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  agencies  in  your  own  city  are  semicharitable  or  phi- 
lanthropic t— A.  Some  of  the  philanthropic  agencies  in  the  city  of  New  York  are  the 
Young  Woman^s  Christian  Association  agency,  the  agency  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
and  the  Alliance  Bureau,  which  is  affiliated  with  about  20  charities.  And  I  want  to- 
say  that  every  semiphilanthronic  employment  agency  in  the  city  of  New  York  in- 
dorsed the  Price- Fuller  bill,  which  the  Protective  Association  of  Employment  Agen- 
cies advanced  at  the  last  legislature,  which  was  passed  by  the  legislature,  vetoed 
by  the  mayor,  repassed  over  the  mayor's  veto,  and  then  vetoed  by  the  governor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennkdy.^  Why  did  the  mayor  veto  itf— A.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  a 
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copy  of  his  veto  here.  I  think  Mr.  Brown  might  more  easily  answer  that  if  the 
question  was  referred  to  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  it  the  present  administration  at  Albany — the  pres- 
ent governor— that  vetoed  itf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnkdy.)  Do  y«m  know  why  the  governor  vetoed  itf — x\..  I  have  no 
means  oficnowing;  I  can  only  gaess.  I  think  it  was  merely  1>eoanse  the  mayor  hud 
vetoed  it.  I  think  that  oar  bill,  the  Price-Fnller  bill,  could  have  been  improved  upon 
had  the  Protective  Association  of  Employment  Agencies,  who  had  the  drawing  of 
that  bill  in  charge,  consulted  with  tne  mayor's  marshal,  Mr.  Roche,  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  licenses,  and  the  deputy  chief,  Mr.  Brown.  We  might  have  agreed  upon  a 
bill  which  would  have  passed  and  would  have  beeg  Higned  by  the  mayor.  It  is  my 
«leeire  to  draw  another  bill,  either  as  an  amendment  to  tueexistiug  law'or  an  entirely- 
new  law,  for  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  so  that  all  interested  can  agree  npon 
its  terms  and  to  avoid  in  the  future  having  this  question  reopened. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  1' akquhar.)  Has  the  establishment  of  the  State  bureau  or  this  intelli- 
gence office  by  the  State  been  of  any  advantage  in  the  regulation  of  intelligence 
offices  of  this  city  f — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  that  it  has  ever  had  any  advantage. 
I  am  not  posted  as  to  that 

Q.  Has  there  any  advantage  come  from  the  bureau  in  this  city  iu  respect  to  the 
management  and  mismanagement  of  intelligence  offices  through  that  department  of 
the  State  government? — A.  They  attempted  legislation  in  the  Ford-Kelsey  bill,  and 
legislation  failed.  At  that  time  there  was  a  crusade  against  employment  offices, 
conducted  by  the  New  York  Journal,  which  resulted  in  closing,  I  oelieve,  only  one 
or  two  employment  offices  in  the  city. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LitchmAn.)  What  difference  is  there  between  the  fees  charged  by  the 
association  yon  represent  and  the  ordinary  fees  charged  by  employment  agencies  f 
I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  semicharitable,  but  I  am  speaking  or  the  ordinary  agen- 
cies that  come  into  the  work  as  a  matter  of  business. — A.  The  Protective  Association 
of  Employment  Agencies  has  no  uniform  charge  for  all  its  members.  The  charge  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  separate  agencies,  and  the  charges  are  quite  different  among 
those  agencies,  as  has  already  been  stated  by  Mr.  Brown. 

Q.  Are  your  fees  lees  than  the  average  of  other  societies  in  the  same  business?  I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  Society  that  you  belong  tof — A.  There 
are  some  agencies  that  are  not  under  philanthropic  auspices.  Charitable  societies, 
church  HociHties ;  they  have  the  same  basis  of  fees  that  we  have.  That  is,  they  make 
a  charge  on  the  same  principleH  that  we  do,  but  I  think  their  charges  are  less  in 
amount.  One  reason  we  make  a  charge  is  to  avoid  the  charity  basis.  The  other  is 
to  give  support  to  the  Employment  Bureau. 

Q.  Do  the  bulk  of  them  have  higher  feesf-^A.  Am  not  informed  as  to  that.  I  do 
not  think  so.  I  think,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  freedom 
of  contract  on  that  point. 

Q.  You  have  testified,  as  I  understand,  that  the  fees  now  charged  by  you  are  not 
remunerative — that  you  are  conducting  part,  at  least,  of  vour  business  at  a  loss. 
Are  yon  recouping  on  the  other  part  of  your  business  for  the  loss  in  the  free  work 
yon  are  doing? — A.  Whi^t  other  part,  sir? 

Q.  Well,  is  there  any  part  of  the  business  you  are  doing  at  a  loss?— A.  I  am 
speaking  of  St.  Bartholomew  Employment  Bureau  as  a  whole ;  for  January,  Febru- 
ary, and  March  there  was  a  deficit.  Whether  there  will  l>e  a  deficit  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  or  not  1  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Q.  But  under  the  conditions  you  have  reason  to  anticipate  the  same?—  A.  I  have 
reason  to  fear  there  will  be  a  loss. 

Q.  How  is  that  loss  recouped? — A.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be,  except  through  the 
treasury  of  the  parish. 

Q.  That  is,  if  it  can  not  come  out  of  the  businesn. — A.  If  it  can  not  come  out  of 
the  bnsinees. 

Q.  Are  you  practically  running  a  free  establiHhment  to  that  degree? — A.  Philan- 
thropic to  that  degree. 

Q.  Then  it  is  only  a  questiim  of  degree  between  yon  and  the  State  establishment, 
is  it  not?  I  understand  you  that  the  State  establishment  is  free  entirely.— A. 
Entirely  free. 

Q.  And  yours  is  practically  so? — A.  We  do  not  aim  to  be.  1  think  we  can  arrange 
that  by  cutting  down  expenses  so  that  we  will  come  out  even  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
We  are  going  to  try  to  do  so.    That  is  what  we  aim  to  do.     We  want  to  do  it. 

Q.  Yon  are  not  running  the  institution  as  a  money-making  concern? — A.  By  no 
means.  We  want  it  to  pay  its  own  way,  and  we  are  going  to  make  it  do  so  if  we 
possibly  can.     It  ought  to,  if  possible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  yon  think  it  is  any  part  of  the  business  of  the  State  to 
furnish  or  find  employment  for  people? — A.  I  have  no  reason  to  oppose  the  State 
free  employment  bureau  in  any  of  its  purposes  or  operations  if  its  purpose  is  to 
place  needy  employees  in  position.     There  arc  many  applicants  for  employment 
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who  do  not  so  to  that  office  becaaae  it  mftkes  no  charge  for  jiositions,  aa  they  think 
they  would  be  receiving  charity.  Mr.  Bealin  conteuds  that  it  is  not  a  charity,  that 
it  is  supported  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  State,  but  the  applicants  for  employment  do 
not  all  see  it  that  way.  They  prefer  the  private  pay  iiffioee,  Just  aa  a  man  seeking 
medical  attendance  prefers  his  private  physician  rather  than  the  free  dispensary. 
Applicants  for  employment  are  not  taxpayers.  The  benefits  derived  by  these  appli- 
cants from  the  State  free  bureau  are  paid  for  not  by  themselves,  but  by  some  one 
else.  In  this  sense  they  may  be  right  in  maintaining  that  the  free  bureau,  as  to 
them,  is  a  charity.  The  taxpayers  derive  a  benefit  from  the  free  State  bureau  in 
only  one  way — it  is  a  convenience  to  some  of  them  as  employers.  It  can  not  be  said 
that  employers  are  saved  by  that  bureau  from  the  annoyance  of  having  their  prem- 
ises invaded  by  applicants  for  employment,  becauHe  9  out  of  10  of  the  applicants  for 
employimnt  in  that  bureau  are  women  for  domestic  service,  a  class  of  applicants 
who  never  solicit  work  by  going  to  the  homes  of  employers  uninvited.  Then,  too, 
so  far  aH  employers  are  concerned,  many  of  the  taxpayers  who,  as  Mr.  Bealin  claims, 
are  the  persons  who  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  free  State  bureau,  are  not 
employers  of  help  of  any  kind,  and  of  those  taxpayers  who  are  employers  few  patron- 
ize that  bureau  as  compared  with  the  number  ot  employers  who  patronize  the  426 
private  pay  employment  agencies  in  Greater  New  York.  I  do  not  mention  this  as 
an  objection  to  the  free  bureau.  I  mention  it  only  for  the  sake  of  distinction  between 
the  private  pay  agency  and  the  free  public  agency.  The  same  distinction  exists, 
possibly,  as  regards  taxpayers  that  exists  between  private  and  public  schools.  Each 
has  its  field  and  proper  place  and  should  not  attempt  to  impair  the  usefulness  of  the 
other,  but  rather  set  an  example  of  excellence  which  the  other  may  emulate.  Many 
employers  do  not  patronize  the  free  bnrean  because  they  assume  that  the  free  bureau 
attracts  the  unthrifty  or  the  otherwise  undesirable  applicants.  My  observation 
has  been,  after  considerable  experience  in  studying  applicants  for  employment, 
that  lack  of  money  is  not,  prima  facie,  an  evidence  of  lacK  of  character  or  ability, 
although  the  possession  of  money  may  be  good  evidence  of  the  possession  of  both.  It 
is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  free  bureau,  while  aiding  the  deserving  poor  who  are  in 
need  of  work,  does  not  obtain  the  registration  of  self-reliant  persons  who  do  not 
choose  to  be  dependent  upon  State  aid.  I  do  not  mean  the  poor  and  proud  only,  but 
the  fairly  well-to-do  and  independent,  who,  when  out  of  work,  prefer  to  do  business 
on  a  business  basis.  An  employment  agent  who  is  paid  by  employers  or  employees 
for  his  services  is  under  not  only  a  moral  obligation,  but  is  bound  by  a  legal  obliga- 
tion, having  in  it  a  monetary  consideration,  to  perform  the  services  and  do  them 
well.  The  pay  office  has  this  advantage  over  the  free  office.  It  has  the  activity  of 
enterprise.  It  wins  clients  and  patrons  by  deeds  of  kindness,  also,  which  are  impos- 
sible in  the  free  office,  however  charitably  inclined.  Besides  giving  counsel  and 
encouragement  to  assist  the  struggling  applicants  to  seek  employment,  they  lend 
money  without  interest  to  applicants  who  are  well  known  to  them,  they  advance 
car  fares,  place  many  applicants  in  positions,  and  trust  them  for  payment  or  make 
no  charge  whatever,  or  act  as  bankers  for  the  saving  of  wa^es  which  servants  going 
to  distant  places  for  a  season's  work  do  not  wish  to  take  with  them,  but  which  they 
may  wish  to  draw  ujion  during  their  absence  or  receive  in  full  on  their  return  to 
town.  There  is  chanty  in  abundance  given  in  the  private  pay  employment  agen- 
cies as  occasion  requires.  So  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  it  iaa 
necessary  part  of  its  business  to  furnish  or  find  employment  for  people  in  the  city 
of  New  York  in  normal,  prosperous  times  like  these,  nor  do  I  think  the  State  ought 
to  create  avenues  for  bestowing  charity  if  the  occasion  does  not  require  it. 
The  private  employment  agencies  in  the  city  of  New  York  relieve  applicants 
for  employment  from  having  to  ask  charity,  while  dealing  charitably  with  all; 
and  being  self-supporting  they  relieve  the  general  public  of  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting l^em.  They  are  maintained  only  by  those  persons  who  pay  for  services 
rendered  them  under  the  contract  of  agency.  As  to  the  success  of  the  free  State 
employment  bureau  in  this  State  and  other  States,  I  respectfully  refer  your  atten- 
tion to  the  excellent  compilation  of  farts  and  opinions  contained  in  Mr.  Bogart's 
paper,  already  mentioned. 

Since  giving  my  testimony  to  the  commission  and  before  presentation  of  the  proof 
of  it  to  me  for  revision,  I  have  made  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  employ- 
ment agencies  in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  The  information  I  obtained  modifies  Mr.  Bwv- 
lin's  testimony  materially  in  one  very  important  particular.  .Judge  King  has  not 
been  on  the  bench  there  as  police  Jastice  for  about  3  years.  The  ordinance  now 
regnlating  employment  agencies  there  went  into  effect  in  June,  1898.  This  was 
before  the  Ford-Kelsoy  bill  was  presented  in  Albany.  It  is  the  testimony  of  the 
present.! nstice  (Murphy),  the  license  clerk  in  the  mayor's  office,  and  9  employment 
agents  whom  I  interviewed,  the  best  in  the  city,  including  the  Women's  Christian 
Association,  that  the  ordinance  has  worked  very  well  indeed,  having  reduced  the 
number  of  agencies  to  23  through  its  annual  license  fee  of  only  $24,  and  easily  and 
effectually  removeii  the  fraudulent  practices  described  by  Mr.  Bealin,  which  were 
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prevalent  tlr^rn  in  Jiidgo  King's  <l»y,  before  tho  oMliiismre  went  into  ofrect.  That 
onlinanco  in  a  nianicipal  ordinance,  and  it  n'.cofriii/.eH  the  right  of  the  agent  to  be 
i*oni|>('U8ated  for  serviceM  and.  reimbursed  for  outlays  uUhough  no  employment  results 
from  his  efforts.  Some  of  its  provisions  could  be  improved  upon,  I  think,  but  as  it 
is  it  has  worked  so  well  that  no  criticism  can  be  made  to-day  about  the  condition  of 
the  employment  agencies  in  Buffalo. 
Testimony  dosed. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  9,  1901. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  8IM0V  WOLF, 

.1  Homey  at  laWj  Washingtony  IK  C, 

The  commission  met  at  10.40  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  At  that  time  Hon. 
Simon  Wolf,  Watihington,  \).  C,  au  attorney  at  law,  was  introduced  as  a  witmsM 
anil,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q  (Uy  Mr.  Litchman.)  Will  yon  kindly  give  your  name,  post-office  address,  and 
occupation? — A.  Simon  Wolf;  926  F  street,  WashingUm,  D.  C;  attorney  at  law. 

Q.  You  have  been  the  representative  of  the  United  States  Government  abroad  at 
one  timef — A.  I  have.    I  was  consal -general  and  agent  diplomatique  to  Egypt. 

Q.  You  have  been  for  a  great  many  years  connected  with  the  fraternal  and  benev- 
olent societies  of  the  Hebrew  people? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  in  a  general  way  with  the  measures  taken  by  those  people  for 
the  reception  and  dissemination  of  the  immigration  that  comes  into  this  country  ? — 
A.  I  am. 

Q.  You  have  been  connected  with  the  organization  of  B'nai  B'rith,  have  yon 
not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  at  the  present  time  vice-president  of  that  organization? — A.  I  was  up 
to  last  May. 

Q.  Is  that  an  organization  having  in  a  general  way  charge  of  these  matters?— A. 
No;  I  will  explain. 

Q.  Then  go  on  in  your  own  way. — A.  In  the  first  place,  tho  Jews  of  the  United 
States  have  never,  either  in  their  collective  or  individual  capacity,  had  any  organi- 
zation looking  to  or  aiming  at  Jewish  immigration  in  any  way  or  manner.  The 
exodns  caused  by  persecution  in  Knssia  in  1882  was  the  first  cause  which  stirred  the 
people  of  our  faith,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  care  for,  to  distribute,  and 
assimilate  those  of  the  sufierers  who  had  found  their  way  to  this  country.  At  that 
time  leading  representatives  of  the  Jews  of  the  United  States  met  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and,  fearing  that  the  large  number  of  people  that  would  be  dumped  on  the 
United  States  would  become  not  onljr  a  menace  for  the  moment  but  a  great  burden 
upon  their  coreligionists,  they  appointed  representative  men  to  go  to  Europe  and 
confer  with  leading  Jews  of  London,  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  other 
centers,  and  to  prevent  this  wholesale  immigration  and  divert  as  much  as  possible 
the  large  stream  of  unfortunate  refugees.  Notices  were  published  in  the  Jewish 
press  of  the  disturbed  districts  warning  the  people  against  precipitate  flight  from 
their  homes,  and  especially  against  indiscriminate  emigration  to  America.  A  great 
deal  was  accomplished  at  that  time,  and  but  a  fraction  of  the  immense  number  of 
expatriated  Jews  of  Russia  came  here.  Of  those  who  came,  many  were  impover- 
ished, and  to  the  end  that  these  should  not  become  a  burden  to  the  country  or  to 
local  communities  the  generous- hearted  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Jewish  faith 
took  them  in  hand.  T^us,  for  instance,  we  received  some  10  or  15  families  in  Wash- 
inj^n,  for  whom  we  cared.  They  were  men  that  were  engaged  in  various  indus- 
tries. One  was  a  shoemaker,  another  a  carpenter,  another  had  been  a  dairyman. 
For  one  man  we  purchased  cows,  and  he  sold  the  milk ;  for  another  we  purchased  a 
horse,  and  he  did  work  on  the  roads ;  to  another  man  we  furnished  tools  for  his  car- 
penter's trade,  and  for  another  man  tools  for  his  work  as  a  shoemaker.  These  peo- 
ple have  maintained  themselves,  and  are  now  in  this  city,  as  others  like  them  are  in 
nearly  every  center  of  our  country,  and  are  industrious,  law-abiding,  prosperous 
citizens. 

The  exodus  continued  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  diminished  for  7  or  8  years,  until 
18&I1,  when  all  at  once  the  same  conditions,  only  aggravated,  broke  out  again  in  Rus- 
sin.  It  was  at  that  time  that  Haron  Maurice  (le  Hirsch,  the  well-known  Jewish 
philanthropist,  whose  acts  of  benevolence  have  become  known  throughout  the 
world,  offered  the  Czar  some  $10,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  secular  pri- 
mary schools  for  the  Russian  Jews,  whose  children  were  practically  debarred  from 
the  public  schools.  HiMtorically,  it  is  stated  that  the  Czar  was  willing  and  anxious 
to  comply,  but  the  ruling  party  of  the  nobility  in  Russia  prevented  it,  and  persecu- 
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tioDB,  more  terrible  than  ever,  were  renewed.    The  neighboriD<;  Rt»t«8  of  AnRtria 
and  Germany  attempted  to  atem  the  tide  of  the  fleeinff  refiigeeH,  an<l  thene  poor  poo 

Sle  were  honnded  from  pillar  to  post,  until  their  condition  liecaiiie  iiioHt  deplorable, 
'othing  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  been  more  heartrending  than  the  condition 
of  these  unfortunate  .Jews.  Despite  the  efforts  to  avoid  it,  a  considerable  number 
of  the  refugees  came  to  the  United  States,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  immigrants 
settled  in  New  York  City.  The  American  Jews  at  once  addressed  themselven  to  the 
task  of  Americanizing  the  newcomers.  Special  attention  was  given  to  the  danger  of 
pauperizing  these  people  by  unscientific  charity,  and  therefore  the  greatest  eftortn 
were  directed  to  educational  methods.  To  advance  these  and  the  moral,  mental,  and 
physical  conditions  of  the  poorer  Jews,  a  considerable  fnnd  was  provided  by  Baron 
de  Hirsch,  and  the  same  was  augmented  later  by  his  widow,  the  baroness.  What  is 
known  as  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fnnd  is  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  of  which 
Judge  Meyer  S.  Isaacs  is  the  president,  and  of  which  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  lately 
our  minister  to  Turkey,  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Mr.  Seligman,  and  Mr.  Hoffman,  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Hackenburg  and  Judge  Meyer  Sulzberger,  of  Philadel- 
phia, are  members.  The  trustees  have  built  industrial  schools  at  various  centers, 
and  have  in  general  achieved  splendid  results.  The  Jews  of  New  York  established 
the  great  Educational  Alliance  on  East  Broadway,  the  attendance  upon  which  aver- 
ages in  excess  of  5,000  persons  per  day.  The  Baroness  de  Hirsch  made  a  loan  of 
$100,000  to  the  building  fnnd  of  this  institution,  and  thereafter,  being  so  much 
impressed  by  its  usefulness,  made  a  gift  of  the  mortgage  to  the  alliance.  This  insti- 
tution has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  vice  crusade  that  is  now  being  waged  in  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Isadore  Straus  is  president.  There  also  exists  the  Hebrew  Techni- 
cal Institute,  which  educates  Jewish  boys  for  mechanical  and  scientific  pursuits.  Mr. 
Steinem,  of  New  York  City,  recently  gave  $100,000  to  establish  the  metal-working 
department.  The  institution  has  been  achieving  wonderful  success,  and  is  one  of 
the  great  factors  in  eliminating  mendicancy  and  pauperism. 

Q.  Is  that  the  one  with  which  Mr.  Blaustein  is  connected  f — A.  Yes.  That  has 
been  thoroughly  established  and  is  doing  a  vast  amount  of  j^ood.  No  doubt  you  are 
aware  of  the  educational  methods  pursued  in  all  these  institutions.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  are  made  a  part  of 
the  e<lucational  system,  and  on  every  desk  of  the  children  there  is  a  tiny  United 
States  flag.  The  duties  of  patriotism  are  inculcated  in  the  fullest  degree.  The  De 
Hirsch  trust  has  also  founded,  or  rather  has  stimulated  and  encouraged  what  had 
previously  been  founded  under  the  first  exodus  of  Russian  refugees,  the  ^ell-known 
"Vineland  Colony,"  and  other  colonies  in  New  Jersey,  and  various  settlements  in 
Connecticut.  Those  in  New  Jersey,  however,  have  proven  most  effective  and  pros- 
perous. They  are  doing  admirable  work  there.  In  these  different  settlements  are 
farmers,  tilling  the  soil  as  their  ancestors  did  thousands  of  years  ago.  They  are  a 
sober  and  law-abiding  people.  They  have  no  drinking  shops  and  no  police.  None 
are  necessary .  They  take  care  of  themselves  and  various  industries  have  been  built 
up  there  in  Vineland  anfl  other  parts  of  New  Jersey. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  population,  please,  of  Vineland f— A.  The  fig- 
ures are  given  in  an  article  relating  to  the  colonies,  which  I  will  submit: 

"THE   NEW   .JERSEY   COLONIES. 

''From  the  independent  New  Jersey  colonies  at  Alliance,  Norma,  Carmel,  and 
Rosenhayn,  we  are  in  receipt  of  detaile<l  reports  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Heis,  one  of  the  most 
earnest- minded  and  resolute  of  the  later  settlers  at  Norma.  From  these  it  appears 
that  the  settlement  at  Alliance  and  around  its  railway  station.  Norma,  contains  512 
inhabitaniH,  composing  96  families.  Of  these,  33  families  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
farming;  12  to  farming  and  tailoring^  combined;  36  to  farming  and  other  workshop 
occupations;  15  to  tailoring  exclusively.  They  own  over  1,500  acres  of  land,  of 
whicn  530  are  in  fruit  cultivation,  577  are  devoted  to  truck  raising,  and  the  remain- 
der is  uncultivated.  There  are  87  dwelling  houses  and  141  additional  buildings. 
The  total  valuation  is  $112,000  of  which  $44,000  is  unpaid.  The  value  of  last  year's 
product  was  $17,808,  of  which  $10,712  worth  was  sold  and  the  remainder  consumed. 
They  own  55  horses,  79  cows,  and  4,700  chickens. 

"  Carmel  contains  89  Jewish  families,  comprising  471  individuals.  The  exclusively 
farming  families  number  19,  farming  and  tailoring  14,  farming  and  trades  other  than 
tailoring  23,  and  tailoring  exclusively  JS3.  They  own  1,029  acres  of  land— 113  under 
fruit,  5(S  under  truck,  and  456  uncultivated.  There  are  46  dwelling  houses  occupied, 
besides  a  number  that  are  vacant,  and  86  occupied  outbuildings.  Their  holdings 
are  valued  at  $84,574,  on  which  there  remains  an  indebtedness  of  $26,273.  The  yearly 
product  is  valued  at  $12,585,  of  which  $8,200  was  sold  and  the  remainder  consumed. 
They  have  36  horses,  114  cows,  and  3,300  chickens. 

*'  The  figures  for  Rosenhayn  were  obtained  by  Prof.  A.  L.  Sabsovich,  the  well-known 
superintendent  of  Woodbine  Colony.     At  this  place  there  are  47  settlers,  holding  a 
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total  of  1,388  acreSi  of  which  948  are  under  cultivation.  These  colonists  have  7,215 
fruit  trees,  28,770  grape  vines,  128  horses  and  cows,  and  G,000  chickens.  The  valua- 
tion is  $85,520,  on  wbioh  there  is  an  indebtedness  of  $26,986. 

'*  From  these  accounts  it  is  manifest  that  these  colonies  have  quite  passed  the 
problematic  sta^e,  although  some  of  the  colonists  are  still  insecure  in  their  holdings. 
All  would  be  greatly  helped  and  the  general  cause  be  greatly  furthered  if  some  of 
the  efforts  now  being  given  to  less  promising  fields  of  philanthropy  were  devoted  to 
the  educational  and  luaterial  upbuilding  of  these  settlements.  The  establishment 
of  a  properly  equipped  wine  press  and  of  a  canning  factory,  under  competent  busi- 
ness direction,  would  be  a  great  desideratum  to  the  end  in  view.'' 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Litchmax.)  You  speak  of  Vineland.  That  is  a  village  adjoining  Vine- 
laud  f  ItlsuotVinelandproperf— A.  No;  but  it  is  usually  so  designated.  Vineland 
was  the  post-office  originally.    Now  there  are  4  post-offices  in  the  colonies. 

Q.  There  is  another  settlement  farther  down  in  Jersey,  Woodbine,  is  there  notf — 
A.  Yes. 

Now,  in  all  these  movements  and  in  all  these  endeavors  there  has  never  been  on  the 
part  of  the  Jews  of  the  United  States  any  organization  that  stimulated,  encouraged, 
desired,  or  wished  this  wholesale  influx  of  their  coreligionists,  and  for  the  very  natural 
reason  that,  as  the  traditions  and  customs  and  habitsof  the  Jews  from  time  immemo- 
rial have  been  to  help  their  own,  the  larger  the  number  of  unfortunates  that  would 
come  here,  the  larger  the  burden  that  would  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of  our  older  Jewish 
communities.  And  while  our  hearts  were  surcharged,  as  every  human  being's  should 
be,  with  i>ity  and  sympathy,  we  naturally  preferred  that  they  should  remain  in  the 
conntries  in  which  they  had  been  born,  provided  they  could  there  enjoy  at  least  the 
immunities,  if  not  the  privileges,  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  But  this  has  legally 
been  made  ImDossible  in  Russia  and  in  Ronmania.  By  studying  the  tables  of  immigra- 
tion, as  furnished  by  General  Powderly,  you  will  find  that  the  streams  of  Immigration 
or  rather  of  refugees,  came  mainly  from  the  Slavic  States,  and,  within  the  last  few 
years,  from  Austria  and  its  Slavic  provinces.  From  the  countries  where  the  Jew  is 
treated  with  equality  and  is  recognized  as  a  citizen,  there  has  been  scarcely  any  immi- 
gration at  all.  The  people  are  reasonably  happy  in  their  respective  countries,  and  they 
accordingly  do  not  leave  their  native  lands,  even  for  the  greater  opportunities  they 
would  naturally  enjoy  here.  In  1870,  when  the  political  ferment  in  the  Balkan  States, 
which  afterwards  resulted  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  was  beginning  to  be  of  inter- 
tional  importance,  our  Government,  for  the  first  time,  felt  called  upon  to  have  a 
diplomatic  agent  in  Ronmania,  and  for  that  purpose  President  Grant  accredited  Mr. 
Benjamin  F.  Peixotto  to  the  Roumanian  Government.  Mr.  Peizotto  lia<l  been  for 
five  years  the  head  of  the  order  of  B'nai  B'rith,  and,  with  the  consent  of  our  State 
Department,  he  took  steps  looking  to  the  political  amelioration  of  the  Roumanian 
Jews,  with  a  view  to  preventing  their  enforced  immigration  from  their  homes.  He 
founded  the  Society  of  Zion,  on  the  exact  model  of  the  order  B'nai  B'rith,  and  organ- 
ized it  especially  as  an  educational  agency,  open  and  subject  to  governmental  super- 
vision. This  society,  through  Mr.  Peixotto,  brought  about  the  recognition  of  the 
Jews  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878.  By  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  through  the 
efforts  esjH^cially  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Piince  Bismarck,  the  political  rights  of 
the  Jews  in  Ronmania  were  guaranteed,  and  for  a  number  of  years  the  Jews  of  Ron- 
mania  did  enjoy  a  higher  degree  of  tolerance  and  protection.  But,  within  the  last 
two  years,  as  a  result  of  the  Dreyfus  agitation,  anti-Semitism  has  broken  out  afresh 
in  Ronmania,  and  over  20,000  men  and  women  of  that  country  have  recently  been 
compelled  to  leave  their  country,  harassed,  antagonized,  persecuted,  maligned, 
with  every  privilege  of  humanity  denied  them,  through  the  malignant  conduct  of 
the  ministry  of  that  period.  The  present  ministry  is  more  libera],  but  how  long  it 
will  last  remains  to  be  seen.  A  fraction  of  the  refugees  from  Ronmania  came  to  this 
country;  bot  the  larger  number  of  them  required  no  assistance,  inasmuch  as  they 
possessed  some  means  with  which  to  establish  themselves  in  the  United  States. 
Believing  it  to  be  inexpedient  that  the  most  helpless  ones  should  settle  in  large  cities, 
the  order  of  B'nai  B  rith  addressed  itself  to  the  task  of  securing  employment  for  these 
in  different  part-s  of  the  country,  and  so  distributing  them  that  they  might  the  more 
reailily  become  Americanized.  The  plans  of  the  order  have  been  carried  out  and 
about  2,000  Roumanians  have  been  distributed  to  over  200  different  places  in  the 
United  States.  Prior  to  this,  however,  correai)ondence  by  cable  as  well  us  by  post 
ha<l  been  carried  on  with  the  various  communities  of  Europe  by  Leo  N.  Levi,  presi- 
dent of  the  order,  urging  them  to  prevent  all  but  those  fully  competent  to  maintain 
themselves  from  coming  to  these  shores.  The  stream  of  immigration  has  been ,  accord- 
ingly, largely  diverted.  Some  of  these  people  were  attracted  by  the  Zionist  move- 
ment to  Palestine  and  went  there;  others  went  to  Anatolia  and  to  Cyprus,  and  some 
went  to  Argentina.  Every  effort  was  made  by  the  Jews  of  the  United  States,  and 
especially  by  the  order  of  B'nai  B'rith,  to  prevent  wholesale  immigration  to  this 
coantry,  and  we  accomplished  our  purpose.  The  number  of  immigrauts  and  refu- 
gees that  have  come  here  has  been  comparatively  small,  and  they  have  been  of  a 
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very  high  order  of  manhood  aud  womanhood — people  of  a  very  superior  character, 
artisanR  and  mechanics.  One  ship  came  over  witli  119  porsons,  every  one  able  to 
care  for  himself  or  herself  and  to  ^o  forward  at  once  to  the  various  centers  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  to  make  a  living  without  becoming  a  burden. 

Yon  will  find  from  the  report  of  Robert  Watchhorn,  special  agent  of  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration  of  the  Treasury  Department,  that  he  found  the  condition  in  Kou- 
mania  exactly  as  I  have  described  it,  and  he  praises  in  no  unstinted  words  the 
character,  ability,  intelligence,  and  moral  worth  of  these  people. 

The  order  of  B'nai  B'ritn  is  nearly  60  years  old.  It  was  founded  by  a  number  of 
earnest-minded  men  (German  immigrants,  mostly),  who  had  come  here  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  as  other  immi^ants  came  in  those  times.  It  has  had  for  its  main 
object  the  Americanization  of  its  members,  and  in  this  direction  has  accomplished  a 
vast  amount  of  educational  work.  The  president  of  the  organization  during  the  35 
years  ending  May,  1900,  was  Mr.  Julius  Bien,  of  New  York,  well  known  as  a  leading 
cartographer  and  as  a  map  maker  for  many  departments  of  our  Government.  Under 
his  direction  the  order  spread  throughout  America,  and  has  been  successfully  estab- 
lished in  Europe.  There  are  lodges  of  the  organization  in  Austria,  in  Germany,  in 
Roumania,  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  start  one  in  France. 

Thus  you  will  see  the  scope  and  wide  range  of  usefulness  of  this  order  of  B'nai 
B'rith  as  an  agency  of  commercial  and  national  progress.  Its  function  is  primarily 
one  of  education,  and  it  strives  to  elevate  the  moral  and  intellectual  standard  of  its 
members  and  to  lit  them  to  become  worthy  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Right  there  would  it  not  be  well  to  say  something  concerning  the  membership 
and  resources  of  the  organization  in  this  country  and  so  onf — A.  The  membership 
of  this  organization  is  at  present  about  20,000.  It  has  7  districts  in  the  L'nited  States 
and  3  in  Europe.  The  fifth  district,  for  instance,  in  which  Washington  is  included, 
combines  the  District  of  Colnmbia,  Virginia,  Maryland,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia. 

I  would  state  that  it  is  not  only  in  the  direction  of  education  that  this  organiza- 
tion and  kindred  organizations  have  worked,  but  also  in  the  founding  of  hospitals, 
of  homes  for  the  aged,  of  orphan  asylums  for  unfortunate  children,  of  free  libraries, 
and  of  industrial  schools.  In  the  city  of  Cleveland  there  exists,  I  suppose,  the 
model  orphan  asylnm  of  the  world.  It  nas  been  so  regarded.  In  the  city  of  Atlanta 
there  is  an  orphan  home,  which  was  established  by  the  order  and  of  which  I  have 
been  the  president  since  its  foundation  25  years  ago.  In  Yonkers  the  order  has  a 
home  for  the  aged.  In  New  Orleans  there  is  an  orphan  asylum  of  the  highest 
efficiency,  managed  and  supported  in  part  by  the  order.  At  Denver  it  supports  a 
national  hospital  for  consumptives  which  is  open  to  the  world  without  reference  to 
creed  or  nationality.  In  Philadelphia  there  is  a  hospital,  originally  initiated  by 
the  order  and  open  to  all  people  irrespective  of  faith,  and  a  manual- training  school 
directly  controlled  by  it.  In  New  Orleans  there  is  a  hospital  and  a  home  founded 
by  Jndah  Touro,  but  now  largely  maintained  and  endowed  by  this  order.  In  New 
York  there  is  what  is  known  as  the  Maimonides  Library,  and  the  number  of  books 
taken  from  that  library,  in  comparison,  is  far  in  excess  of  the  number  taken  from 
the  public  libraries  of  New  York. 

But  the  work  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  is  only  part  of  what  has  been  done  to  farther  the 
effective  assimilation  of  the  Russian  Jewish  refugees  in  onr  American  Common- 
wealth. In  every  lar^e  city,  and  in  manv  of  the  minor  towns  of  the  country,  soci- 
eties have  been  organized  and  have  worKed  earnestly  to  that  end.  In  New  York 
there  is  a  vast  network  of  affiliated  organizations  which  are  ramifications  from  the 
central  body  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  and  which  all  deal,  almost  exclusively, 
with  this  element  of  the  population.  Besides  the  aid  given  for  the  relief  of  actual 
physical  necessities,  including  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  churches,  and  other  like 
institutions,  there  is  centered  in  the  Educational  Alliance  a  system  of  day  schools, 
night  schools,  and  manual- training  schools,  which  afford  instruction  to  thousands  of 
pupils  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes.  A  similar  situation  is  presented  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  the  Foster  Home,  the  Hebrew  Convocation  Society,  with  its  day,  night, 
and  industrial  schools,  the  Maternity  Hospital  and  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  as 
well  as  the  National  Farm  School  at  Doylestown,  all  deal  with  practically  no  other 
class  than  the  Kussican  Jewn.  A  similar  condition  prevails  in  Baltimore,  in  Boston, 
in  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  (Oregon,  and, 
in  fact,  as  already  stated,  in  all  the  larger  communities  throughout  the  land.  In 
Chicago,  notably,  a  very  widely  varified  system  of  charity  has  been  established, 
which  includes,  especially,  a  manual-training  school  of  the  first  rank.  There  is  also 
the  great  hospital  founded  by  the  heirs  of  Micnael  Heese  and  open  to  comers  of  every 
faith. 

You  will  understand,  gentlemen,  that  the  revolution  of  1848  brought  the  first  not- 
able number  of  Jews  to  this  country.  They  were  principally  Germans,  who  have 
since  become  some  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  our  country,  active  in  war  as  well  as 
peaee.    Many  of  these  immigrants  still  live  and  they  and  their  descendants  feel  a 
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keen  interest  in  their  ooreli^ioiiistH  who  aro  oppressed  and  persecuted,  aside  from 
the  keen  interest  they  take  in  thu  cauHo  of  hiiiuauity  generally. 

I  have  been  for  the  last  25  years  the  president  ot  the  committee  on  civil  and 
religious  rights  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con<j:regations  of  the  United 
States.  This  organization  maintains  a  college  in  Cincinnati,  which  was  founded 
by  the  late  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  and  which  is  well  known  and  recognized  as  a  great 
eauoatiunal  institution.  And  thronghout  these  25  years  I  have  had  more  or  less 
intimate  connection  and  freqnent  contact  with  the  various  branches  of  onr  Govern- 
ment, especially  the  Immigration  Bureuu  and  the  State  Department,  through  my 
work  in  caring  for  and  protecting  the  rights  of  the  Jews,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, at  home  and  abroad,  so  far  as  i  t  came  within  the  power  of  an  American  citi- 
zen so  to  do  without  infringing  the  constitutional  laws  of  our  country. 

As  I  said,  so  far  from  there  having  been  any  systematic  effort  to  stimulate  immigra- 
tion, all  our  strivings  have  been  to  regulate,  and,  if  possible,  to  reduce  it.  Whatever 
has  been  done  has  been  in  the  nature  of  hnmanitarianism,  of  protection,  of  educa- 
tion, of  assimilation;  and  we  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  every  effort  of  this 
Government  to  prevent  improper  immigration,  or  such  as  may  prove  inimical  to  this 
country. 

We  are  in  full  accord  with  the  laws  that  have  been  passed  to  prevent  the  immigra- 
tion of  criminals  or  paupers,  or  diseased  persons,  or  any  persons  that  are  unfit  to 
enjoy  the  franchise  of  our  Government;  but  we  do  know  one  fact,  and  it  can  not  be 
too  stroni^ly  emphasized^  and  that  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  che  immigrants  of  all 
nationalities  who  have  m  the  last  50  or  60  years  come  to  this  country,  and  who  are 
now  the  bone  and  sinew  of  American  citizenship,  came  in  practically  the  same  con- 
dition of  financial  poverty  as  that  in  which  the  majority  of  the  immigrants  come 
now,  a  poverty  which  is  often  made  the  pretext  for  projects  of  exclusion. 

I  remember  that  when  I  came  with  my  grandparents  in  i848  we  ha<l  scarcely  $5 
to  our  name.  A  relative  who  had  come  5  or  6  years  before  met  us  and  cared  for  us. 
I  do  not  wish  for  a  moment  to  insinnate  that  the  country  has  specially  profited  by 
my  being  permitted  to  land,  but  I  am  sure  it  has  not  lost  anything;  and  so  it  has 
been  with  nearly  all  of  the  immigrants  who  have  come  here,  and  many  of  whom 
have  made  this  country  greater  and  more  happy. 

There  is  no  fund  available  in  this  country,  either  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Order  of 
B'nai  B'rith  or  ont  of  the  Baron  De  Hirsch  Trust  Fund,  for  payin<j^  the  transportation 
hither  of  any  of  these  refugees  or  unfortunate  immigrants. 

Q.  How  are  the  funds  provided  for  this  charitable  work,  and  this  work  of  distri- 
bution to  which  you  have  referred? — A.  The  transportation  to  the  different  points 
in  the  interior  of  the  country  is  paid  out  of  the  charity  funds  of  the  various  larger 
communities.  At  the  seaboard  cities,  the  Ba:on  De  Hirsoh  Trust  Fund  contributes  to 
relieve  these  centers  and  to  send  these  people  to  the  various  places  to  which  they 
have  been  allotted. 

Q.  How  are  these  various  asylums  maintained,  to  which  yon  have  referred! — A. 
They  are  maintained  solely  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  members  of  the 
order  and  of  the  Jews  generally  in  the  respective  districts. 

In  addition,  I  may  take  occasion  to  state  that  in  Denver  there  was  founded  last 
year  a  hospital  for  Jewish  consumptives,  which  is  maintained  largely  by  the  Order 
of  B'nai  B'rith,  each  member  of  the  order  in  the  United  States  contributing  25  cents 
annually  toward  the  maintenance.  Jews  from  all  over  the  country  become  annual 
subscribers.  One  of  the  lady  agents  of  this  institution  was  here  the  other  day,  and 
I  went  around  with  her,  and' in  a  short  time  we  succeeded  in  raising  $500  in  annual 
contributions  for  that  very  worthy  charity,  which  takes  in  no  pay  patients  whatever, 
but  only  those  who  are  unfortunate  and  unable  to  care  for  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  any  objection  to  the  existence  of  that  institution 
in  Colorado f — A.  Objection? 

Q.  Yes;  among  the  citizens  in  the  community?— A.  None  at  all.  In  Denver  there 
are  6  or  7  hospitals  oaring  for  consumptives  who  pay,  and  this  institution  is  only 
another  of  similar  character.  You  see,  Jewish  consumptives  were  flocking  to 
Denver  on  account  of  the  climate,  and  they  became  a  great  tax  and  burden  upon 
that  small  Jewish  community;  and  hence  their  coreli^onists  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  the  order  of  B'nai  B'rith  took  the  matter  up  and  assisted.  A  number  of 
philanthropists  in  different  parts  of  the  country  gave  a  thousand  to  five  thousand 
dollars  each.  One  gentleman  gave  ten  thousand  and  Mr.  Grabfelder,  of  Louisville, 
the  president  of  the  hospital,  gave  $20,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  These  institutions  are  also  suRtained  by  beipiests  by 
benevolent  .Jewish  people f — A.  Yes.  Kor  instance,  I  recrivt'd  for  the  home  in 
Atlanta,  from  the  Baroness  de  Hirsch  $7,500;  and  she  showed  her  liberality  and  her 
world-wide  recognition  of  all  faiths  in  that,  when  I  wrote  to  her,  she  sent  me  a 
check  for  $5,000  for  Garfield  Hospital  of  this  city.  Furthermore,  quite  a  number  of 
members  of  the  order,  and  other  .lews,  have  insured  their  lives  for  the  benefit  of  the 
homes  for  the  .iged  and  of  tlie  orphan  asylums.    The  other  day  I  received  eheoks 
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from  the  relatives  of  three  persons  who  had  died  and  who  ha<l  insnred  their  lives 
for  the  benefit  of  the  orphan  home  in  Atlanta,  each  of  them  fot  $1,000.  iterincsts 
are  made  frequently.  I  was  called  up  day  before  yesterday  by  a  gentleman  from 
Richmond  who  wanted  to  know  the  exact  title  of  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Home  in 
Atlanta,  as  a  client  of  his  wanted  to  leave  something  by  will.  And  what  is  trne  of 
the  home  in  Atlanta  is  unipiestionably  equally  true  of  almost  every  one  of  these 
institutions.  They  do  not  receive  a  dollar  from  any  public  or  State  treasury.  Of 
course  there  are  (jnite  a  large  number  of  Christian  friends  living  in  the  communities 
where  thes^  institutions  exist  who  recognize  the  worth  and  value  of  these  insti- 
tutions and  who  undoubtedly  contribute  annually  and  poc-sibly  leave  something  in 
their  wills.  But  they  are  not  very  numerous,  as  we  do  not  make  propaganda  in 
that  direction.  We  have  a  pride  In  caring  for  our  own,  apart  from  doing  our  share 
as  citizenH  in  every  other  direction. 

Q.  Doe-s  your  work  contemplate  and  carry  out,  in  some  localities,  manual  training 
for  the  younger  portion  of  your  people f— A.  It  does  in  Cleveland,  in  Philadelphia, 
and  in  Atlanta.  In  the  Atlanta  asylum  we  not  only  oare  for  the  orphans  while  they 
are  with  us,  but  we  try  and  secure  for  them  employment  afterwards.  We  educate 
the  girls  to  be  housemaids  and  cooks— the  great  social  problem  in  the  future  of  our 
country;  and  the  boys  become  mechanics,  artisans,  and  stenogranhers  and  type- 
writers. We  have  had  two  weddings  in  our  orphan  home  in  the  last  three  years. 
After  the  girls  have  gone  away  they  consider  themselves  still  under  our  guardian- 
ship, and  the  weddings  were  held  at  the  home.  All  the  children  were  present  and 
had  a  glorious  time. 

Q.  Is  not  this  the  case  also  at  Woodbine,  in  New  Jersey f — ^A.  Absolutely;  and  in 
Philadelphia,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  there  is  an  industrial  school  under  the 
order  of  the  B'nai  B'rith ;  and  we  have  industrial  schools  under  the  order  of  B'nai 
B*rith  in  Jaffa  and  in  Jerusalem.  Indeed,  when  I  was  consul-general  to  Kgypt  I 
aided  in  the  starting  of  a  lodge  of  the  order  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  which  has  done  a  large 
amount  of  good;  and  all  the  good  done  in  this  direction  naturally,  like  a  wave  cur- 
rent, reacts  to  aid  us  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philips.)  At  some  point  in  your  statement  will  yon  come  to  the 
number  of  the  Israelites  or  Jewish  people  in  the  world  f  Have  you  an  idea  of  about 
the  number? — A.  Yes;  there  are  at  present  between  nine  and  ten  millions. 

Q.  How  are  they  distributed? — A.  There  are  between  five  and  six  millions  in 
Russia. 

Q.  Indeed? — A.  Yes;  and  the  others  are  scattered  all  over  the  world. 

Q.  Could  you  give  the  reason  why  so  many  drifted  into  Russia? — A.  Yes;  briefly. 
Thoy  moved  eastward  from  the  Rhinelund  under  the  stress  of  persecutions  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  were  welcomed  by  the  Kin^  of  Bohemia  and  Poland.  They 
grew  in  numbers  there  and  lived  at  peace  until  Bohemia  was  conquered  by  the 
Hapsburgs  of  Austria,  and  Poland,  later,  became  a  prey  to  the  Muscovites.  Since 
then,  especially  in  Poland  and  Lithuania,  the  Jews  have  suffered,  in  common  with 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  Baptists,  from  the  political  and  religious  enmity  of  the 
Russians.  A  considerable  number  found  their  way  to  central  Europe  after  their 
expulsion  from  Spain. 

Q.  About  the  time  Columbus  discovered  this  country?  In  that  perseution? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition? — A.  Yes.  In  1876  Mr. 
Hackenburg,  of  Philadelphia,  and  myself  tabulated  a  census  of  the  Jews  of  the 
United  States,  and  at  that  time — in  1876 — there  were  only,  as  far  as  we  could  find, 
150,000  Jews  in  the  United  States.  But  owing  to  these  persecutions  in  other  lands 
that  number  has  of  course  very  largely  increased.  I  suppose  there  are  at  present 
in  the  United  States  between  800,000  and  900,000  Jews.  Yet,  as  I  have  shown  in  a 
book  published  by  me,  entitled  The  American  Jew  as  Soldier,  Patriot^  and  Citizen, 
there  were  a  larger  number  of  Jews  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  Armies,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers,  than  of  men  of  any  other  faith  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Ih  there  any  means  by  which  the  Jewish  population  of  the 
United  States  is  shown  in  the  census  of  1900? — A.  I  think  not,  except  so  far  as  the  con  • 
gregatious  would  show.  There  has  been  a  question  and  a  contention,  of  which  yon 
are  no  doabt  aware,  aH  to  scheduling  or  tabulating  the  immigrant  Jews  as  Jews.  I 
protested  against  this  classification  to  Mr.  Powderly,  and  we  had  a  conference  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  at  which  he  and  some  of  his  agents  were  present.  People 
come  in  as  Austriaus,  Italians,  Germans,  Greeks,  and  not  as  Catholics  or  Protes- 
tants. The  religions  proclivities  of  the  individual  is  no  concern  of  the  United 
States.  And  1  believe  the  Attorney-General,  in  answer  to  the  question  propounded 
by  the  Superintendent  of  the  present  census,  sustained  that  view.  That  is  a  matter, 
however,  which  you  can  easily  ascertain. 

Q.  How,  then,  can  you  form  an  estimate  that  there  are  but  800,(XX)  Jews  in  the  United 
States? — A.  I  say  we  ourselves  have  estimated  that  number.  The  number  of  syna- 
gogues is  given,  with  their  location  aud  their  membership,  just  as  are  other  places  of 
hip. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Piiii.i.lPS.)  About  what  percent  of  the  .)e  wish  people  belong  to  the 
chnrrh  — ati^ml  Hyiui;;ogiie  worHliip? — A.  Amoii^  thnne  who  adhoiv  etrietly  to  the 
aui'ieiit  .UuvihIi  ritual  and  liturgy  nearly  all  are  nuMuborH  of  the  Hynagogue;  of  the 
reform  Jewa  there  is  (|uite  a  contingent  who  are  not  UK'nibera  of  any  congregation, 
yet  who  contribute  to  every  Jewish  charity  and  every  Jewish  educational  enterprise. 
Of  course  I  do  not  suppose  yon  want  to  go  into  the  difference  between  the  orthodox 
and  the  reform  element  f 

Q.  Yon  spoke  of  the  general  thrift  of  the  Jewish  people.  How  is  it  in  New  York^ 
in  the  Jewish  settlements  there  f  Are  not  a  great  many  of  them,  or  quite  a  large  per 
cent,  enff&ged  in  the  sweat  shop  work  in  that  quarter  of  the  city? — A.  There  have 
been  ana  undoubtedly  still  are  many  undesirable  conditions  in  that  respect,  but 
much  has  been  done  to  ameliorate  these  conditions  and  to  prevent  their  growth. 
The  so-called  sweat-sho]>  system  is  not  at  the  present  time  so  serious  a  condition  as 
it  was  a  few  years  ago,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  people  in  New  York  have  taken 
bold  of  it  energetically  and  Kvstematically  and  intelligently. 

Q.  Well,  in  that  portion  of  the  city  about  where  Five  Points  used  to  be,  how  do 
the  Jewish  people  compare  with  the  Italians  and  others  that  are  immigrantn  to  this 
country  In  sweat-shop  workf — A.  There  is,  striotlv  speaking,  no  snch  comparison 
to  be  made,  because  the  Jews  of  that  section  are  of  a  far  higher  grade  of  manhood 
and  intelligence.  As  the  New  York  Sun  stated  in  an  editorial  a  few  years  ago,  when 
there  was  a  f^eat  deal  of  trouble  among  the  laborinf^  men,  the  Jewish  laborers,  when 
Friday  evening  comes  and  the  Sabbath  commences,  withdraw  from  all  the  deli  Iterations 
and  from  the  vicinity  of  their  shops  to  their  places  of  worship,  and  are  always  law- 
abiding  and  orderly,  showing  a  high  grade  of  moral  and  religious  instinct,  which  the 
others  never  do. 

Q.  Yon  think  there  are  not  as  manv  of  them  engaged  in  the  sweating  industry  as 
of  other  elements? — A.  The  sweat  snops.  or,  more  accurately,  the  small  shops,  are 
those  of  the  tailoring  industry,  and  the  operators  are  nearly  all  Russian  Jews.  But 
the  Educational  Alliance  and  the  industrial  schools,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  are  all 
in  that  locality,  and  thus,  as  you  can  easily  imagine,  a  very  beneficial  influence  is 
exercised  in  that  quarter. 

Q.  The  impression  is  prevalent,  however,  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  immigrants 
aod  of  the  Jewish  people  have  been  engaged  in  the  sweat  shop  service  and  work. 
That  impression  seems  to  prevail.— A.  I  am  aware  of  it.  But  it  is  not  accurate. 
The  subject  has  been  taken  hold  of  and  investigated  by  intelligent  and  impartial 
American  citizens  not  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and  much  of  the  popular  impression 
regarding  the  matter  was  found  to  be  exaggerated. 

Q.  Have  the  Jewish  people  been  as  competitive  among  themselves  as  the  Aryan 
racef — A.  There  is  far  more  mutual  help  and  charity  among  these  Russian-Jewish 
working  people  than  among  immigrants  of  other  faiths,  but  there  is  also  a  keener 
and  more  searching  competition.  The  .Jew  is  innately  individualistic,  optimistic, 
and  ambitious.  He  accepts  charity  only  as  a  last  resource,  and  would  rather  work 
for  half  a  loaf  than  take  a  whole  one  in  charity.  The  poor  immigrant  may  accept  a 
low  wage  as  better  than  none,  but  he  is  sharp  to  further  his  own  interests,  and  uses 
the  low  wage  only  as  a  stepping  stone  to  a  higher  one.  As  a  result,  the  strife 
between  the  wage  taker  and  the  wage  giver  and  between  the  members  of  each  class 
comparatively  is  sharper  and  keener  than  among  the  other  newcomers.  In  general 
I  may  say  that  the  economic  question  involved  in  the  presence  in  this  country  of  the 
Russian  Jews  is  one  that  would  quickly  solve  itself  and  vanish  from  our  considera- 
tion if  but  the  condition  out  of  which  it  has  grown  were  normalized.  So  long  as 
these  people  are  forced  out  from  their  homes,  as  they  have  been,  we  here,  in  this 
land  of  freedom  and  of  hope,  must  permit  them  to  find  here  an  asylum,  as  all  of  us 
here  have  found  one  in  the  past.  But  we  may  reasonably  suggest  to  our  Govern- 
ment, and  this  commission  is  m  a  position  to  make  the  suggestion,  that  it  might  use 
its  influence  with  the  Government  of  the  Czar  to  do  justice  to  his  Jewish  subjects, 
and  not  to  enforce  on  the  American  people  the  alternative  of  taking  the  burden  of 
alleviating  the  miseries  of  Russian  oppression  or  shutting  our  gates  against  its 
victims. 

llie  late  President  Harrison  stated,  in  the  following  forcible  language,  in  his  third 
message  to  Congress,  the  feeling  of  each  and  every  citizen  of  the Tinited  States: 

''This  Government  has  found  occasion  to  express  in  a  friendly  spirit,  bnt  with 
much  earnestness,  to  the  Government  of  the  Czar  its  serious  concern  because  of  the 
harsh  measures  now  being  enforced  against  the  Hebrews  in  Russia.  Hy  tiie  revival 
ftf  anti-Semitic  laws,  long  in  abeyance,  great  numbers  of  those  unfortunate  people 
have  been  constrained  to  abandon  their  homes  and  leave  the  Empire  by  reason  of  the 
iniiHMsibility  of  finding  subsistence  within  the  pale  to  which  it  is  sought  to  confine 
them.  The  immigration  of  these  people  to  the  United  States — many  of  the  other 
countries  being  closed  to  them— is  largely  increasing,  and  is  likely  to  assume  pro- 
portions which  may  make  it  difficult  to  find  homes  and  employment  for  them  here 
and  to  seriously  affect  the  labor  market.    It  is  estimated  that  over  1,000,000  will  be 
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forced  from  Russia  within  a  few  years.  The  Hebrew  is  never  a  beggar;  he  has 
always  kept  the  laws,  often  under  severe  and  opnreBsive  civil  restrictions.  It  is 
also  trae  that  no  race,  seot,  or  class  has  more  faJly  cared  for  its  nwu  than  the 
Hebrew  race.  Bat  the  sudden  transfer  of  snch  a  mnltitude,  under  couditions  that 
tend  to  strip  them  of  their  sipali  accumnlations  and  to  depress  their  energies  and 
conragCy  is  neither  good  for  them  nor  for  as. 

''The  banishment,  whether  by  direct  decree  or  by  not  less  certain  indirect  methods, 
of  so  large  a  number  of  men  and  women  is  not  a  local  question.  A  decree  to  leave 
one  country  is,  in  the  natnre  of  things,  an  order  to  enter  another,  some  other.  This 
consideration,  as  well  as  the  suggestions  of  humanity,  famish  ample  ground  for  tbe 
remonstrances  which  we  have  presented  to  Russia,  while  our  historic  friendship  for 
that  Government  can  not  fail  to  give  the  assurance  that  our  representations  are  tliose 
of  a  sincere  wellwisher." 

Mr.  Louis  E.  Levy,  of  Philadelphia,  has  written  a  very  able  and  exhaustive  report 
wbich  contains  a  great  deal  of  very  substantial  information  in  regard  to  statistics 
and  to  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  various  organizations  in  this  country, 
which  I  submit.    Mr.  Levy  is  one  of  the  most  recognized  authorities  on  the  subject. 

JEWISH  IMMIGRANTS.! 
[By  Ixiiiis  Edward  Levy.] 

LOCAL  STATISTICa. 

In  submitting  to  the  association  thL«»  report  for  the  year  ending  November,  1, 1900,  I  have  to  note 
my  regret  that  my  prolonged  absence  from  my  accustomed  post,  in  connectiori  with  the  exposition 
in  Fans,  has  belated  its  presentation.  Our  secretary,  Mr.  Honman,  and  our  treaHurer,  Mr.  Fels,  were 
also  in  Europe  during  a  part  of  this  time,  but  the  association's  work.  I  need  scarcely  add,  suffered  no 
interruption  throughout  this  period,  having  been  continued  as  usual  by  our  agent,  Mr.  Eiirlich, 
under  tne  supervision  of  our  honored  vice-president,  Mr.  Abraham  Kaufman.  That  those  who  had 
charge  of  the  association's  interests  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  the  past  year  found  their  offices 
no  (dnecure  will  be  apparent  from  even  a  brief  review  of  the  data  at  band.  The  number  of  Jewish 
immigrants  at  this  port  during  the  year  ending  November  1, 1900,  was  8,870,  more  than  double  that 
of  the  preceding  year,,  which  was  1,649;  and  of  this  year's  arrivals  more  than  two-thirds— namely, 
2,708— reached  here  during  the  last  6  months  of  the  term.  The  summer  is  naturally  the  season  when 
immigFation  is  always  the  heaviest,  but  the  disproportion  has  this  year  been  greater  than  usual.  The 
cause  of  this  has  been  the  sudden  disturbance  of  the  Jewish  populations  of  Roumania  and  southern 
Ru.sHia,  and  the  continued  disorganization  in  Gallcia,  a  condition  to  which  I  will  have  further  occa- 
sion to  allude. 

The  general  immigration  to  this  port  during  the  past  year  numbered  20,081,  as  against  14,079  for  tbe 
preceding  period,  an  increase  of  some  42  per  cent.  Thus,  while  the  Jewish  immigration  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1899  was  11.7  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  proportion  in  1900  was  19.2.  In  18SS  it  was  18.5,  and  in 
1897, 14.5;  but  In  1894  it  was  20  per  cent,  and  in  1898,  26  per  cent.  These  fluctuations  result  in  the 
main  from  exigencies  of  the  trans-Atlantic  steamship  service,  the  strike  of  dock  laborers  at  the  North 
Sea  ports  last  summer  affording  a  notable  example. 

URSKRAL  STATISTICS. 

The  Improvement  in  the  condition  of  industry  and  commerce  in  our  country  during  the  past  year 
or  two,  toigether  with  a  tendency  to  a  reverse  condition  in  Europe,  has  resulted  In  greatly  augment- 
ing the  general  immigration  movement  to  our  shores. 

In  1899  the  total  immigration  to  the  United  SUxtes  wa8  figured  by  Commissioner-General  Powderly 
(for  the  fiscal  year)  at  337,000;  for  1900  his  total,  counting  immigrants  by  both  steerage  and  cabin, 
foots  up  to  some  515.000,  an  Increase  during  the  latter  year  of  some  53  per  cent. 

From  figures  at  hand  regarding  onr  larger  landing  places,  together  with  close  estimates  of  the 
remainder,  it  appears  that  the  total  Jewish  Immigration  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending 
November  1  ulomo  was  about  63,000.  During  the  preceding  12  months  the  number  was  about  87,000, 
showing  an  increase  during  the  present  year  of  some  67  per  cent.  Our  figures  are  for  a  period  4 
months  later  than  the  Government  data,  and  as  these  4  months  are  those  of  heaviest  immigration, 
the  discrepancy  between  the  two  ratios  is  probably  very  much  less.  Making  some  calculated  allow- 
ances for  this  difference,  it  appears  that  while  the  percentage  of  the  Jewish  contingent  in  the  total 
Immigration  was  11.9  in  1899,  it  was  12.2  in  1900,  exactly  the  same  as  in  1898. 

SOURCES  OF  THE  IHMIORATIO.N. 

Of  our  local  arrivals  more  than  99  per  cent  were  registered  as  coming  from  the  Slavic  countries  of 
Central  Europe,  and  of  the  remaining  1  per  cent  a  number  probably  were  natives  of  that  region. 
With  regard  to  this  aspect  of  the  movement  Commissioner-General  Powderly's  official  tables  afford  an 
instructive  study.  From  these  compilations  it  appears  that  of  the  total  immigration  from  the  Russian 
Empire,  numbering  90,787,  only  1,165  were  Muscovite  Russians,  the  remainder  consisting  of  12,.">15 
FinuH,  5,349  Germans  (probably  Stundist  Baptists),  32,797  Poles  and  Lithuanians,  1.859  Scandinavians, 
an<1  37.011  Jfws,  the  latter  belonging  to  all  the  various  nationalities  of  the  Empire. 

Of  the  immigration  from  Austria-Hungary,  which  reached  the  enormous  total  of  114,847,  the  hlghc'-t 
figures  in  the  list,  there  were  22.802  Poles  (Galiclans),  29.188  Slovaks  (Moravians),  13.776  Magj-ant 
(Hungarians),  2,832  Ruthenlans  (Stundlsts),  17.163  Croatlans  and  Slavonians.  3.ai6  Bohemians,  6,901 
Germans  (Austrians),  and  besides  some  small  numbers  of  Italians  and  Dalmatians  there  were  16,920 
Jews. 

The  majority  of  these  latter,  as  we  know  from  the  current  history  of  the  dual  monarchy,  and  as  s 
further  Indicated  by  our  own  records,  are  of  Gallcian.  Bohemian,  and  Austrian  nationality,  natives 
of  the  lands  where  the  miasma  of  clericalism  has  sickened  the  body  social. 
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The  most  marked  iUoBtiation  of  the  effect  of  this  pestilence  is  afforded  by  Roumania.  Of  the  6,469 
immigmiits  from  that  country  214  only  were  classed  as  Roumanians,  68  were  Oermans,  2  were  Poles, 
1  was  a  Bohemian,  and  1  a  Slovak.  All  the  rest— namely ,  6,18S— were  Jews,  Roumanians  by  national 
ity,  natives  of  the  soil,  and  not  only  native,  but  doubtless  in  a  lar^e  majority  of  cases  desoendnnts  of 
those  who  had  been  natives  of  the  country  for  centuries  before  Roumania  had  being  as  a  State.  Of 
these  refugees  from  Slavic  civilization  672  (nearly  11  per  cent)  landed  in  this  city. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  vast  concourse  of  Italians  who  tnronged  hitherward  during  the  closing 
year  of  the  nineteenth  century,  numbering  over  100.000  souls,  there  were  two  Jews,  but  whether 
Italian  Jews  or  possibly  Tunisian,  Egyptian,  or  FBlestinian  Jews,  the  record  sayeth  not.  There  are 
many  Jews  In  Italy,  some  in  Parliament,  some  in  the  army,  some  in  all  the  walks  of  civilised  life, 
but  there  is  no  legalized  anti-Semitism  there,  and  so  the  Italian  Jews  stick  to  their  native  soil  because 
they  can. 

A  similar  object  lesson  is  afforded  bv  France,  which  among  its  meager  contingent  of  1,739  emigrants 
included  17  Jews,  none  of  them,  in  all  probability,  natives  ox  French  soil.  Germany  sent  us  last  year 
18,507  emigrants:  of  these  16,484  were  Oermans,  1,663  were  Silesian  Poles,  and  837  were  Jews;  but  the 
latter,  iiclasBifled  by  their  nationality,  would  probably  have  brought  the  number  of  Silesiana  up  to 
2.000.  Belgium,  with  a  considerable  Jewish  population  represented  in  Its  Parliament,  sent  out  968 
Flemings  and  218  French,  and  in  addition  to  these  4  Jews,  of  what  nativity  is  not  stat^.  Holland, 
among735  immigrants  to  our  country,  included  2  Jews,  possiblv  Dutch.  From  the  United  Kingdom, 
among  a  total  of  48,237,  there  were  133  Jews,  probably  not  all  of  British  birth.  From  the  Turkish 
Empire,  among  4.247  immigrants,  114  were  Jews,  but  among  the  81,151  arrivals  from  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  although  these  countries  contain  a  considerable  number  of  Jewish  inhabitants,  there 
was  not  a  single  Jewish  immigrant.  On  the  contrary  the  Jewish  population  of  the  north  countries  is 
noted  as  increasing  through  settlers  from  outside,  probably  from  the  disturbed  Slavic  districts. 

CONDITIONS  ABHOAD. 

For  many  yean  past,  indeed  since  the  flnt  great  revival  of  medisevalism  in  Russia  in  1882  drove 
such  large  numbers  of  the  refugees  to  our  shores  as  to  necessitate  the  organisation  of  this  society,  we 


have  anxiously  scanned  the  eanem  political  horizon  in  the  hope  of  discerning  the  p*x)mise  of  a  better 
day.  But  as  yet  the  only  certainty  we  have  is  that  history  will  repeat  itself,  and  that  this  storm  will 
passas  others  have  passed  in  the  centuries  on  which  we  look  back.  For  the  present  the  outlook  for  the 
unmedlate  future  is  far  from  being  clear,  and  the  retrospect  of  the  immediate  past  Is  very  saddening. 

IN  KOUMANIA 

In  Roumania  especially  the  past  year  has  been  perhaps  the  darkest  of  an  v  recorded  in  anv  modem 
Jewish  history.  Roumania  is  a  little  kingdom,  containing  a  population  of  some  6,000,000,  including 
260,000  Jews.  It  was  established  as  a  separate  State  in  1878,  under  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  in  which  were 
Included  special  guaranties  of  civil  and  religious  rights  for  lu  Jewish  people.  But  the  Roumanians 
are  Slavs— Latinized  in  language  and  religious  cult— but  Slavs  in  affiliation  and  sympathy.  So, 
when  the  reactionarv  movement  in  Russia,  following  the  war  of  1878  and  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  took 
form  in  the  repreasion  of  all  nonconforming  sects,  and  especially  in  outrages  on  the  Jews,  the 
Roumanian  Government  followed  suit  and  the  treaty  of  Berlin  was  practically,  though  not  formallv, 
repudiated.  The  provisions  of  equality  of  rights  for  the  Jews  were  deliberately  and  persistently 
evaded,  the  Jewish  Inhabitants  were  placed  dv  gradual  encroachments  In  the  legal  status  of  for- 
eigners, and  naturalization  laws  were  so  framed  as  to  make  the  acquisition  of  citizenship  by  Jews 
practicailly  impossible.  Jewish  children  were  excluded  from  the  public  schools,  the  private  schools 
established  by  the  Jewish  people  were  harried  and  taxed  into  Insignificance,  and  the  existence  of  the 
Jewish  community  made  Impossible,  except  on  the  single  condition  of  pay,  pay,  pay.  Every  recru- 
descence of  anti-Semitism  aiising  from  time  to  time  in  Russia,  in  Germany,  in  Austria,  and  especially 
the  Dreyfus  agitation  in  France,  gave  the  cue  for  further  outrages,  until  finally,  in  the  earlv  winter 
and  spring  of  1900,  under  the  constant  goading  of  the  monev-hungry  Government  and  its  horde  of 
yet  more  hungry  officials,  the  Roumanian  Jews  were  brought  into  a  state  of  panic,  and  an  emigration 
movement  en  masse  began. 

THB  BOUVANIAN  KXOOL'S. 

Within  a  short  time— in  May,  June,  and  July  of  the  past  year— more  than  20,000  Roumanian  Jews 
took  up  the  wanderer's  staff  and  streamed  out  in  all  directions.  Some  turned  south  to  find  refuge  with 
their  former  suzerain,  the  Turk,  and  found  a  welcome  reception,  but  only  a  more  or  less  precarious 
foothold  in  Anatolia;  some  reached  as  far  south  as  Cyprus,  only  to  find  their  poverty  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  their  existence  there,  and  the  rest  turned  westward,  lured  bv  the  nope  of  that  liberty  to 
live  and  to  work  which  the  flags  of  ISngland  and  America  symbolize  for  the  oppressi'd  of  Europe. 
The  spectacle  of  suffering,  of  hunger,  misery,  and  death  that  was  enacted  by  this  unorganized  and 
impoverished  throng  on  the  highways  and  bvwaysof  the  Roumanian  land;  the  waiting  of  this  hapless 
multitude  at  the  frontiers;  the  despair  of  those  who  found  their  way  barred  and  compelled  to  halt 
and  return,  all  these  tragedies  and  their  minor  episodes  have  gone  to  swell  the  history  of  that  greater 
tragedy  of  which  thev  form  a  part. 

The  suddennessana  magnitude  of  the  movement  overwhelmed  the  Jewish  organizations  of  Europe 
and  practically  overtaxed  their  maehineiy  of  charity.  The  Israelitist'he  Allianz  of  Vienna,  the 
Alliance  Universelle  of  Paris,  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  London,  strove  to  meet  the  terrible  exigency, 
and  the  Jewish  communities  of  those  cities  and  of  Budapest,  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  and  Rot- 
terdam taxed  themselves  heavily  to  help.  By  August  the  movement  had  been  temx>ered  down  and 
brought  under  control. 

Meanwhile  the  world  was  busy  contemplating  the  triumphs  of  civilization  in  the  Exposition  at 
Paris  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  of  i>eace  and  good  willin  China  and  other  outlying  quarters  of 
the  globe,  and  the^passing  efflorescence  of  Roumanian  treachery  went  un rebuked  and  unnoticed  by 
the  powexB  whom  Roumania  had  deceived. 

THK  BOrMANIAN  PB08PECT. 

But  the  nature  of  things,  "  la  force  de  choses,"  is  stronger  than  treaties,  or  the  powers  that  sign 
them,  and  the  commercial  crisis  which  inevitably  followed  the  industrial  disorganization  resulting 
from  the  governmental  policy,  brought  about  a  revulsion  which  overturned  the  anti-Semitic  cabinet. 
A  new  ministry  was  installeii  in  September  and  saner  counsels  have  followed,  but  what  these  will 
accomplish  or  how  long  they  will  last  remains  to  be  seen.  So  far  a  majority  of  Roumanians  have 
found  out  that  oppression  of  their  Jewish  fellow-countrymen  is  not  only  a  craven  crime,  but  a  costly 
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blunder  as  well,  and  it  is  impossible  that  its  people  will  not,  sooner  or  later,  liave  the  sense  to  see  tad 
understand  the  signiflcance  of  what  our  government  agent,  sent  out  to  investigate  the  matter,  saw 
and  reported.  Inspector  Robert  Watchom,  in  his  report  to  the  United  States  Immigration  Bureau, 
makes  the  following  statement: 

"The  Roumanian  Jews  who  will  emigrate  from  Roumania  in  the  near  future,  and  those  who  are 
now  actually  en  route  to  American  ports,  are  not  only  self-supporting,  but  by  signal  abilities,  despite 
the  unfavorable  condition  under  which  they  have  lived,  had  acquired  a  competence,  and  on  reach- 
ing our  shores  will  be  amply  prepared  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Having  seen  many  of  the  families, 
I  am  quite  certain  that  they  will  be  a  desirable  accession  to  our  population." 

It  is  the  misery  of  these  people,  whom  their  surroundings  have  made  miserable,  that  taxes  our 
charitable  efforts  here,  and  hence  it  is  that  we  are  directly  interested  in  their  home  conditions. 

THK  STATUS  IN   RUSSIA. 

Of  the  status  of  the  Jewish  population  of  Russia  scarcely  better  can  be  said  than  that  their  situation 
has  not  become  worse  during  the  past  year.  There  are,  indeed,  some  flittering  signs  of  improvement, 
notably  a  distinct  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  higher  authorities  of  the  Empire  toward  a  more  liberal 
construction  and  less  harah  enforcement  of  the  laws  bearing  on  the  Jews.  The  manifestly  settled 
policy  of  the  governing  senate  to  establish  a  uniform  administration  of  these  laws  instead  of  leaving 
them,  as  heretofore,  to  tlie  caprice  and  self-interest  of  Irresponsible  ofllcials.  is  an  important  factor  oi 
permanent  improvement,  and  the  growing  sentiment  among  the  small  but  influential  class  of  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  in  favor  of  a  wider  and  fuller  liberty  for  the  Jews  is  also  making  itself  felt 
Against  these  favorable  symptoms  are  to  be  noted  the  famine  which  last  year  afflicted  the  Jewish 
farmers  in  the  Bessarabian  provinces  of  southern  Russia,  and  the  outbreak  of  mob  violence  in  the 
JewL«sh  quarter  of  Odessa.  The  former  was  combated  by  the  charity  of  the  Russian  Jews  themselves, 
and  the  latter  lost  its  merely  Jewish  signliicance  through  having  developed  into  a  plunder  riot  which 
devasta,ted  tlio  finest  business  quarter  of  the  town  and  destroyed  the  property  of  prominent  Russian, 
French,  Italian,  and  other  Christian  families  of  the  city.  The  military  was  called  out,  about  1,500 
rioters  were  arrested,  some  of  them  imprisoned,  and  many  of  them  flogxed.  These  measures  will  at 
least  tend  to  confine  further  plunder  riots  to  the  Jewish  quarter,  and  perhaps  result  eventually  in  their 
entire  suppression. 

CONDITIONS  IN   AUSTRIA. 

In  Austria,  more  particularly  in  Galicia,  Bohemia,  and  in  Vienna,  the  agitation  appears  to  be  sub- 
siding, though  by  no  meani  at  an  end  as  yet.  The  outcome  of  the  Dreyfus  case,  the  object  lesson  of 
Roumania,  and  the  inevitable  revulsion  of  the  populace,  has  checked  the  spread  of  the  anti-Semitic 
fever  in  Austria,  as  was  made  apparent  by  tlie  losses  of  that  party  at  the  recent  elections.  Much 
remains  to  be  eained  for  the  cause  of  reason  in  those  unfortunate  sections  of  Europe,  and  much  is 
yet  to  be  fearea  from  the  disturbances  which  threaten  when  the  present  already  aged  Emperor  of 
Austria  paases  away;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  much  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  certain,  however  slow 
and  halting,  process  of  general  enlightenment. 

THE   ZIONIST  MOVEMENT. 

Meanwhile  the  broad  gleam  of  hope  afforded  by  the  Zionist  movement,  though  seeming  but  scarcely 
to  have  become  brighter,  ha-s  at  leaHt  not  lessened  during  the  past  year.  In  the  ghettos  of  Eastern 
Europe,  in  the  great  ghetto  of  the  Russian  "  Pale,"  especially,  and  in  many  a  dark  spot  in  other  lands 
of  the  Di.spersion,  tliis  hope  is  affording  w^eary  sufferers  a  laiger  reason  for  existence,  without  which 
the  problem  would  seem  useless  of  solution.  For  us  who  live  in  the  radiance  of  modem  enlighten- 
ment, under  the  agis  of  religious  liberty  and  political  freedom,  the  value  of  this  Zionistic  hope  is  not 
easily  appreciated,  and  the  import  of  its  realization  scarcely  understood.  But  for  the  Jews  who  yet 
live  in  the  shadow  of  the  Middle  Agf^,  out  in  Russia,  Roumania,  Austria,  the  way  east  to  Palestine  is 
the  nearest  to  redemption,  and  its  goal  is  nearest  to  their  hearts.  They  are  waiting  for  the  Sultan  to 
lift  the  bars,  but  the  Sultan  is  not  ready.  But  they  have  waited  and  prayed  through  centuries  of  his- 
tory,  and  history  is  not  yet  at  an  end. 

COLONIZATION  IN  PALKffriNE  AND  ARGENTINA. 

The  existing  colonies  in  Palestine  were  last  year  transferred  by  their  founder,  Baion  Edmond  de 
Rothschild,  to  the  control  of  the  De  Hirach  foundation,  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association.  Under 
the  stimulus  of  the  new  r6^ime,  and  with  the  continued  support  of  the  founder,  these  colonies  give 
promise  of  expanding  their  growth  and  becoming  finally  independent.  A  similar  note  of  progress 
comes  from  the  De  Ilirsch  colonies  in  Argentina,  where  conditions  have  so  far  improved  as  to  open 
the  way  for  the  addition  of  a  limited  number  of  immigrants  to  their  population. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  COLONIES. 

The  status  of  tlic  older  colonies  established  near  us  in  New  Jersey  remains  much  the  same  as  a  year 
ago.  A  number  of  new  settlers  were  directed  by  us  to  Alliance,  Rosenhayn,  aud  Carmel  during  the 
past  year,  and  a  few  are  reported  to  have  removed  from  there.  The  statement  of  the  property  hold- 
ings of  the  coloniKts.  as  noted  last  year,  might  be  somewhat  extended  now,  but  in  general  tne  progress 
of  these  settlements  is  very  slow.  The  colony  of  Woodbine,  established  under  the  De  Hirsch  tni.Kt 
fund,  is  being  steadily  advanced  by  the  tnistees,  and  will  clearly  develop  into  a  thriving  agricultural 
and  industrial  center.  The  agricultural  school  established  at  Woodbine  was  recently  installed  in  a 
new  and  commodious  building,  fitted  with  a  full  equipment  of  appliances  for  scientific  research,  and 
surrounded  with  all  the  requisites  of  thorough  agricultural  experimentation.  Altogether  this  settle- 
ment, under  the  competent  lead  of  Professor  Sabsovitch,  is  making  marked  headway.  As  much 
would  certainly  be  true  of  the  older  colonies  if  some  similar  measure  of  support,  educational  espe- 
cially, were  afforded  them. 

A  movement  in  aid  of  these  colonies,  by  way  of  giving  the  farmers  special  facilities  and  cost  rates 
in  the  obtain ment  of  manures,  was  Inaugurated  during  the  early  season  of  last  year  by  Messrs.  Joseph 
Fels,  Maurice  Fels,  and  Samuel  S.  Fels,  the  latter  the  worthy  treasurer  of  our  association.  Reports 
from  Mr.  I.  C.  Fels,  one  of  the  colonists  at  Alliance  and  teacher  at  the  Woodbine  school,  give  details 
of  the  encouraging  results  which  this  effort  has  afforded,  and  pointing  anew  to  the  desideratum  of  a 
canning  factory  at  the  colonic. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  IMMIGRANTS. 

Besides  the  few  immigrants  whom  we  found  occasion  to  forward  to  these  colonies,  a  great  number 
of  the  others  landing  here  came  in  for  a  like  exercise  of  our  offices.  Our  functions  were  in  fact  so 
entirely  similar  to  those  which  I  have  reported  from  year  to  year  that  I  leave  the  details  to  be  gleaned 
'rom  the  report  of  our  agent.  I  will  only  remark  that,  of  the  8,870  arrivals  at  our  port,  2,420  settled 
in  this  city,  the  other  1,450  scattering  to  nearly  100  other  destinations  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Among  those  who  were  distributed  were  295  individuals  who  had  no  definite  destination,  but  who 
were  forwarded  bv  us  to  friends  and  relatives  whom  we  located  in  62  different  places  in  the  Union, 
where  their  people  were  glad  to  receive  them.  These  immigrantB,  without  some  proper  direction, 
woold  have  been  stranded  in  this  city,  and  eventually  have  found  a  settlement  on>'  after  much  suf- 
fering on  their  part  and  costly  charity  on  the  part  of  the  community. 

OUR   FINANCES. 

From  our  treasurer's  report  it  appears  that  our  expenditures  during  the  last  fiscal  year  were  9653.78. 
and  our  income  for  the  same  period  was  9688.19.  leaving  a  deficit  of  S70.59.  The  generous  annual 
donation  of  9100  by  Miss  Emily  Phillips,  an  anonymous  donation  of  930,  the  contribution  of  9125  by 
the  Charity  Ball  Association,  and  the  amount  of  ^0.40  from  memberships  make  up  the  main  items 
of  our  income,  the  balance  of  957.79  accruing  from  Investments.  The  expenditures  In  our  work  have 
been  restricted  to  the  closest  possible  limits,  closer  indeed  than  many  of  its  exigencies  would  dictate 
and  its  broader  requirements  demand.  There  is  need  of  a  fuller  support  of  the  association's  work  by 
the  community,  and  this  I  believe  to  be  obtainable  through  efforts  to  increase  our  membership. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  FOREIGN-BORN  IN  RELATION  TO  TOTAL  POPULATION. 

Percentage  of  foretgn-hom,  1890,-^ln  the  following  table  is  shown  the  percentage  of 
the  foreign-born  to  the  total  population  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  for  each  of 
the  main  oensus  divisions,  and  for  the  separate  States.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  trifle 
over  one- seventh  of  the  entire  population  of  the  conntrv  (14.77  per  cent)  was  bom 
on  foreign  soil.  This  foreign-bom  element  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  North- 
em  and  Western  States,  the  Southern  States  having  less  than  3  i>er  cent  of  their 
pNopnlation  foreign-bom.  The  mining  States  of  the  West  show  the  largest  propor- 
tion, over  one-fonrth  for  the  division  as  a  whole,  the  number  being  swollen  by  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  laborers  who  have  come  to  that  section.  The  next  division  in 
rank  aa  to  the  proportion  of  forei^-bom  is  the  North  Atlantic,  the  original  core  of 
the  nation,  where  the  percentage  is  23.34.  In  the  North  Central  Division  18.16  per 
cent  are  foreiffn-bom.  Several  of  the  farming  States  of  the  North  Central  Division 
show  a  very  large  pronortion,  North  Dakota  having  no  less  than  44.58  per  cent 
of  foreign-bom.  For  tne  most  part,  however,  the  foreign-bom  are  found  in  larg- 
est proportions  in  the  States  containing  a  high  percentage  of  urban  and  manu- 
facturing population,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  IsTana,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Califomia  all  showing  more  than  one-fifth  of  their 
population  of  foreign  birth.  The  tendency  of  immigrants  toward  concentration  in 
cities,  and  tlie  causes  thereof,  will  be  discussed  later.' 

Pereemtage  of  fereign-bam  by  8iate§f  1890. 
[Census  of  1890,  PopnlatioD,  Part  I,  p.  Ixzxil.] 


The  United  States 14.77 

North  Atlantto  BiTiskm 28.84 


, , 11. 9A 

Hew  Hampshire V.'.V.'.V.  l»!ai 

Vermont 18.  S6 

lieasaohasetts.....* 20.85 

Rhode  Island 80.77 

Conneetiont 24.00 

New  York 20.10 

New  Jersey 22.77 

Pennsylvania 10.08 

Booth  AtlanticlMvision 2.86 

DeUware 7.81 

Maryland 0.05 

District  of  Colombia 8.15 

Virginia 1.11 

West  Virginia 2.48 

North  Carolina 23 

South  Carolina 54 

Georgia 00 

Florida. 6.80 


North  Central  Division 18.10 

Ohio 12.61 

0.07 

22.01 

Michigan 25.07 

Wisconsin 80.78 


North  Central  Division— Continued. 

MinnesoU 35.00 

Iowa 10.85 

Missouri 8.77 

North  Dakota 44.58 

South  DakoU 27.00 

Nebraska 10.18 

10.80 


Sooth  Central  Division 2.83 


Kentncky... 
Tennessee  .. 
Alabama — 
Mississippi  . 
Looisiana . . 

Texas 

OUahoma... 
Arkansas  ... 


3.10 
1.18 
.88 
.02 
4.45 
0.84 
4.48 
1.20 


Western  Division 25.40 

Montana 82  01 

Wyoming 24.57 

Colorado 20.88 

NewMexioo 7.83 

Arisona 31.62 

Utah 25.52 

Nevada 32.14 

Idaho 20.60 

Washington 25.70 

Orpgon 18.27 

California 80.82 


>p.278. 
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Belative  percentageB  offoreign'hom,  1850-1890,— -By  comparing  the  percentages  in 
the  following  table  for  the  different  censiui  years  we  see  that  the  most  rapid  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  foreign-bom  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  was  from  1850  to  1870, 
when  it  rose  from  9.68  to  14.44  per  cent.  There  was  a  check  in  the  influx  of  immi- 
grants dnring  the  decade  from  1870  to  1880,  althongh  part  of  the  relative  decrease 
m  the  foregn-bom  shown  in  that  decade  is  believed  to  nave  been  dne  to  an  under- 
statement of  the  total  population,  especially  the  nexro  population,  in  the  Southern 
States,  by  the  census  of  1870.  The  Northern  States  themselves,  however,  show  a 
relative  decrease  of  foreign-bom  during  this  decade.  During  the  period  from  1880 
to  1890  there  was  again  a  considerable  increase  in  the  proportion  of  foreign-bom, 
from  13.32  to  14.77  per  cent  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  increase  being  wholly 
confined  to  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Central  divisions. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  relative  condition  of  the  various  divisions  and  States  as 
reimras  the  native  and  foreign  bom  elements  has  varied  comparatively  little  at  the 
different  census  periods.  The  increase  in  the  foreign-bom  has  gone  chiefly  to  the  States 
already  having  the  largest  proportion. '  However,  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  nearly  all  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States  there  has  been  a  decrease 
or  very  slight  increase  in  the  percentage  of  foraign-bom  since  1850.  The  most 
marked  increase  has  been  in  the  New  England  States  and  Illinois.  The  States 
which  have  shown  the  most  striking  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  foreign-bom 
in  the  decade  between  1880  and  1890  are  the  New  England  States,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois,  which  constitute  the  great  manufacturing  and 
urban  States.  lu  each  of  these  States  the  percentage  of  foreign-bom  increased  by 
from  2  to  4  during  the  decade. 


Percentage  of  foreign-horn  of  total  population  j  1850  to  1890. 
[Ceosas  of  1890,  Popolatioo,  Part  I,  p.  Ixzxiii.] 


The  United  States 
North  Atlantio  Divisioii 

Maine 

New  Hampshire  — 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticat  

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virjcinia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georj 
Flori< 

North  Central  Division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Central  Division. 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alahama 

Missiasippi 


1890. 


14.77 


23.34 


11.94 
19.21 
13.26 
29.35 
30.77 
24.00 
26.19 
22.77 
16.08 


2.35 


7.81 

9.05 

8.15 

1.11 

2.48 

.23 

.54 

.66 

5.86 


18.16 


12.61 
6.67 
22.01 
25.97 
80.78 
85.90 
16.95 
8.77 
44.58) 
27.69J 
19.18 
10.36 


2.93 


3.19 
1.18 
.98 
.62 


1880. 


13.32 


19.40 


9.07 
13.34 
12.33 
24.87 
26.76 
20.88 
23.83 
19.60 
13.78 


1870. 


14.44 


20.49 


7.80 
9.30 
14.27 
24.24 
26.49 
21.14 
25.97 
20.85 
15.48 


2.29 


6.46 

8.86 

9.64 

.97 

2.95 

.27 

.77 

.69 

3.68 


16.80 


12.35 
7.29 
18.96 
23.73 
30.82 
84.28 
16.11 
9.76 

38.32 

21.63 
11.05 


3.08 


3.61 
1.08 
.77 
.81 


2.85 


1660. 


7.31 

10.68 

12.34 

1.12 

8.87 

.28 

1.14 

.94 

2.65 


17.97 


13.98 
a  42 
20.28 
22.63 
34.56 
36.55 
17.14 
12.91 

33.95 

25.00 
18.28 


8.62 


13.16 


19.10 


5.96 
6.42 
10.39 
21.13 
21.41 
17.54 
26.80 
18.27 
14.81 


3.03 


8.17 
11.28 
16.68 

2.20 


.83 
1.42 
1.10 
2.86 


16.97 


14.08 
8.76 
18.96 
19.90 
86.60 
34.14 
16.72 
18.68 

36.68 

22.02 
11.84 


8.99 


4.80 

5.17 

1.53 

1.91 

1.00 

1.28 

L85 

1.08 

1850. 


9.68 


16.37 


6.46 
4.49 
10.73 
16.49 
16.20 
10.89 
21.18 
12.26 
13.12 


2.24 


6.74 
&78 
9.51 
1.62 


.30 
1.30 

.72 
8.17 


12.04 


11.02 
5.62 
13.14 
13.76 
86.18 
82.53 
10.91 
11.23 


3.18 


3.20 
56 

.97 
.79 


NATIVITY    OF   FOREIGNERS. 

Percentage  of  foreign-ham  of  total  populaiion^  1860  to  1890 — Continued. 
[Censtu  of  1800,  Population.  Part  I,  p.  Ixxxiii.] 
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1890. 

1880. 

1870. 

1860. 

11.44 
7.19 

1850. 

I/<nii«ifip^ 

4.45 
6.84 
4.43 
1.26 

5.76 
7.20 

8.51 
7.62 

13.18 

TeziM .......--T ....-,.,,,--- 

8.32 

OkUhmna 

Arkanowi 

1.29 

1.04 

.83 

.70 

W  estem  DiTlBion 

25.46 

28.29 

31.64 

28.92 

15.11 

M^mtmiii . 

32.61 
24.57 
20.38 
7.33 
31.62 
25.52 
32.14 
20.60 
25. 7C 
18.27 
30.32 

29.42 
28.14 
20.48 
6.73 
39.  «9 
30.56 
41.40 
30.59 
21.04 
17.45 
33.87 

38.74 
38.53 
16.55 
6.12 
60.15. 
35.38 
44.25 
62.57 
20.97 
12.76 
37.45 

VypiPlnir -,,--.., 

7.78 
7.19 

New  Mexico 

3.40 

Arizona 

Utah 

31.67 
30.10 

17.96 

Nerada 

Idaho 

Wavhington . -  -  r -,_.,-. 

27.12 
9.76 
38.56 

Oreff  on 

7.69 

Caluornia 

23  65 

CHAPTER  II. 

FOREIGN-BORN  POPULATION  ACCORDING  TO  COUNTRY  OF 

BIRTH,  1890. 

The  following  table  showB  the  number  of  natives  of  the  leading  countries  of  the 
world  found  in  the  United  States  at  the  census  of  1890,  together  with  the  number 
for  each  leading  race  group.  The  percentage  which  the  number  of  each  nationality 
and  race  bears  to  the  total  number  of  foreign  born  is  also  indicated.  It  will  be  seen 
that  of  9,249,547  persons  of  foreign  birth  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Germanic 
nations  contiibuted  practically  the  same  number,  a  trifle  over  one-third  of  the  total 
in  each  case.  The  Scandinavian  nations  and  the  North  and  South  Americans  (chiefly 
Canadians)  contributed  somewhat  over  one-tenth  each;  the  Slav  nations  5.52  per 
cent;  the  Latin  nations  3.46  percent,  and  the  Asiatic  nations  1.23  percent.  The 
Irish  constituted  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  immigrants  fVom  Qreat  Britain  and  the 
Germans  nine- tenths  of  those  of  Germanic  race.  Italy  furnished  about  2  per  cent, 
the  lareer  part  of  whom  had  come  to  us  daring  the  decade  of  1880  to  1890  The 
French  liave  never  been  conspicuous  as  an  emigrating  nation 

Foreign-bom  population  according  to  country  of  birth,  1890, 
[Censas of  1890,  Population,  Parti,  p.  cxxzv.] 


Country  of  birth. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 
100 

Country  of  birth. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Total  foreign  horn  . . . 

9,249,547 

Germanic  nations 

3,110,583             83.73 

Germany 

Korth    and  South  Ameri- 

1,088,245 

11.76 

2,784,894 
123,271 
81  828 

30.11 

Qnni) 

Austria 

1.33 

HollAnd 

88 

Canada  and  Newfound- 
land   

980,938 

77,853 

1,192 

6,006 

23,266 

10.61 
.84 
.01 
.05 
.25 

Belgium 

Luxemburg 

Switserland 

22.639 

2,882 

104.009 

.25 
.03 

Mezioo 

1.13 

Central  America 

South  America 

Cubaand  West  Indies.. 

Scandinavian  nations 

933,249 

10.09 

322,665 
478, 041 
132,543 
510, 625 

3  40 

CtTTAt  IMtAfn  Afid  Tl>AlAnr1 . 

3,122,911 

33.76 

Sweden 

5.17 

TH^nmark 

1  43 

Rnrland 

908,141 
242,231 
100.079 

951 
1,871,609 

9.82 
2.62 
1.08 

.01 
20.23  ; 

Wftv  nations. .... 

5.52 

Sctmand 

Russia 

Wales                   .  .. 

182,644 
62,435 
118,106 
147,440 

1.97 

Oreair     Britain       not 

Hungary 

.68 

sneciiied 

Bohemia 

1.28 

InSimi         

Poland 

1.60 
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Foreign-horn  population  according  to  country  of  birth,  1890 — Continued. 
[Censas  of  1890,  Population,  P»rt  I,  p.  oxxxv.  ] 


Gonntry  of  birth. 


Latin  nations 

France 

Italy 

Spain 

Portugal 

Greeoe 

Asiatio  nations 

Asia,  not  specified 

China 

Japan 

India 


Number.    Per  cent. 


310,822 


113, 174 
182,500 

«,185 
15,996 

1.887 


8.46 


1.22 
1.08 
.07 
.17 
.02 


113,388  I  1. 


2,260 

.03 

16,688 

1.16 

2,292 

.03 

2,148 

02 

Country  of  birth. 


All  others 

AMoa 

Atlantic  Islands 

Australia 

Europe,  not  specified 

Pacific  Islands 

Sandwich  Islands . . . . 

Turkey 

Bom  at  sea 

Other  countries ..... 


Number. 


41,729 


2,207 
9,739 
5,984 
12,579 
2.065 
1,304 
1.839 
5,538 
479 


Per  cent. 


0.45 


.02 
.11 
.06 
.14 
.02 
.01 
.02 
.06 
.01 


Foreign-horn  population  according  to  country  of  birth,  2850-1890.^The  following  table 
shows  the  total  number  of  persons  of  foreign  birth  for  each  leading  nationality  at 
the  last  five  censuses,  togetner  with  the  proportion  which  each  bore  at  the  time  of 
the  census  to  the  total  foreign  born.  We  can  thus  trace  the  changes  in  the  relative 
importance  of  the  different  nationalities  in  our  population.  The  Census  of  1S90 
makes  the  following  comment  on  this  subject : 

"In  1850  the  loading  foreign  nationality  was  the  Irish,  which  comprised  nearly  43 
-per  cent  of  the  whole  foreign-bom  element,  while  the  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Jointly  constituted  nearly  three-fiiths  of  all  the  foreign  bom.  Next  to  the  Irish 
were  the  natives  of  Germany,  who  constituted  one-fouith  of  the  entire  foreign-bom 
population. 

"In  1860  the  Irish,  as  well  as  the  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  had  relatively 
diminished,  the  Irish  constituting  less  than  39  per  cent,  and  natives  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  a  whole  constituting  but  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  foreign-born 
population,  while  the  Geraians  had  increased  nearly  one-third. 

**  In  1870  the  proportion  of  Irish  and  of  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  still 
further  diminished ;  the  proportion  of  Germans  had  remained  practically  at  a  stand- 
still, while  that  of  natives  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  had  slightly  increased. 

"  In  1880  the  proportional  diminution  of  the  Irish  had  continued ;  the  Germans 
showed  a  slightly  diminished  proportion,  while  the  proportion  of  natives  of  Canada 
and  Newfoundland  had  still  further  increased. 

"In  1890  the  proportional  reduction  of  Irish  had  continued;  the  natives  of  the 
entire  United  Kingdom  constituted  barely  one-third  of  the  whole  foreign-bom  ele- 
ment ;  the  Germans  had  slightly  increased ;  the  natives  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland 
had  held  their  own ;  the  Scandinavians  had  largely  increased,  while  several  other 
elements,  especially  the  Russians,  Hungarians,  Bohemians,  Poles,  and  Italians,  which 
previously  constituted  very  small  proportions,  became  noticeable.'' 

"The  Irish  have  in  40  years  diminished  from  42.85  to  20.23  per  cent.  They  have 
become  relatively  less  than  half  as  important  in  1890  as  in  1850.  The  Germans  have 
increased  from  26.01  to  30.11  per  cent,  but  this  increase  has  not  been  continuous, 
since  this  nationality  constituted  a  larger  percentage  of  the  foreign- bom  population 
in  1860  and  1870  than  in  1890.  The  natives  of  England  and  Wales,  who  in  1850  con- 
stituted 13.75  per  cent,  have  diminished  continuously  until  in  1890  they  constituted 
10.91  per  cent.  The  natives  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  have  in  the  40  years 
increased  from  6.58  to  10.61  per  cent,  the  maximum  being  reached  in  1880,  when  the 
proportion  was  slightly  greater  than  in  1890.  The  Scandinavians,  starting  in  1850 
with  the  insignificant  proportion  of  0.81  per  cent,  have  increased  until  in  1890  they 
constituted  10.09  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign-bom  element,  this  increase  having  been 
the  most  rapid  in  recent  years." 

The  Slav  countries,  Italy,  and  China  were  scarcelv  represented  in  our  population 
in  1850,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Bohemia  and  China,  their  chief  growth  has  been 
since  1880.  Combining  the  Bohemians,  Hungarians,  Poles,  Russians,  and  Italians  we 
find  that  they  bore  the  following  proportions  to  the  total  foreign-bom  at  each  census : 

1850 0.22  I  1880 3.38 

1860 51   1890 7.49 

1870 1.44  I 

These  nations  have  been  sending  still  greater  numbers  of  immigrants  to  this 
country  since  1890,  and  the  census  of  1900  may  easily  show  more  than  one-tenth  of 
the  total  foreign-bom  belonging  to  them. 
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Foreig%'bam  population  according  to  oountriea  of  birth,  1850  to  1890. 
[CensuB  of  1890,  Population,  Part  I,  p.  cxl.] 


Comitriea  of  birth. 


Number. 


Toua 

Canada  and  Newfound 

land 

Mexico 

England 

Walee. .!!."."!*.*'■.*..*."' 

Ireland 

Germany 

Anatria 

Holland 

Switaerland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Bn^fa 

Hnngwry 

Bohemia 

Poland 

ITranoe 

Italy 

China 

Other  eoontriee 


9,240,547 


1890. 


Per 


Number. 


100.00«,«79.943 


980,088 

77,853| 

909,092 

242,231 

100,079 

1,871,809 

3,784,894 

128,271 

81,828 

104,060 

822,665 

478,041 

132,543 

182,644 

62.485 

118,106 

147,440 

118, 174 

182,580 

106,688 

127,467 


1880. 


100.005,567,229 


10.61 

.84 

0.83 

2.62 

1.08 

20.23 

80.11 

1.331 

.88 

1. 13 

3.49 

6.17 

1.43 

1.97 

i 

1.59 

1, 

1 

1.15 

1.38 


717, 157 
68,399 

664,160 

170, 136 
83,302 

854,571 
,966.742 
38,663 
58,090 
88,621 

181,729 

194,337 
64,196 
35,722 
11,526 
85,361 
48,557 

106.971 
44,280 

104,468 
93,005 


Per 
cent. 


10.74 

1.02 

9.94 

2.55 

1.25 

27.76 

29.44 

.58 

.87 

1.88 

2.72 

2.91 

.96 

.54 

.17 

1. 

.73 
1.60 
.66 
1.56 
1.89 


1870. 


Number. 


Per 
cent. 


Number. 


100.00 


4,138,697 


493,464 
42,435 

555.046 

140,835 
74,533 

,855,827 

,600,533 
30,508 
46,802 
75,163 

114,246 
97,332 
80,107 
4,644 
8,787 
40,289 
14,436 

116,402 
17, 157 
63,042 
60,701 


8.86 

.76 

9.97 

2.58 

1.34 

33.84 

30.87 

.65 

.84 

1.85 

2.05 

1.75 

.54 

.08 

.07 

.72 

.26 

2.00 

.81 

1.13 

1.00 


1860. 


240,070 

27,466 

433,404 

106.518 

45,768 

611,304 

276,07b 

25,061 

28.281 

58,327 

43,995 

18,625 

9,962 

8,160 


7,1 
109,802 
lU,  518 
85,565 
40,445 


Per 


Number. 


100.00 


2,244,602 


6.04 

.66 

10.47 

2.62 

1.11 

38.93 

30.83 

.61 

.68 

L29 

1.06 

.45 

.24 


1850. 


Per 
cent. 


147,711 

13,817 

278,675 

70,650 

29,868 

961.719 

588,774 

946 

9,848 

13,858 

12,678 

8,559 

i.r 

1,414 


.18 
2.66 
.25 
.86 
.08 


64,060 

8,645 

758 

66,875 


6.68 

.60 

12.42 

8.14 

1.83 

42.86 

26.01 

.04 

.44 

.60 

.57 

.16 

.08 

.06 


2.41 
.16 
.08 

2.63 


Di9irilntiion  of  leading  naUanalii%e»  by  difMonB  and  State*. — ^The  GermanB,  who  are 
in  the  nation  as  a  whole  1^  times  more  nomerons  than  the  next  largest  nationality, 
the  Irish,  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  foreign-horn  nationalities  in  26  of  the 
States,  including  New  York,  New  Jersey.,  and  Maryland,  and  nearly  all  of  the  North 
Central  and  the  Southern  States.  The  Irish  are  the  predominant  foreign-bom 
nationality  in  7  States:  Massachasetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Virginia,  and  Nevada.  The  Canadians  outnumber  other  nationalities  in 
the  border  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Miohisan,  Montana,  and 
Washington.  The  English  are  most  numeroas  among  the  forelgn-bom  in  Idaho, 
Colorado,  and  Utah,  mining  States ;  the  Scandinavians  in  the  two  Dakotas,  farming 
States;  the  Mezioans  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  Chinese  in  California.' 


>Cenaua  of  1800,  Population,  Vol.  I,  Table  82,  p.  608. 
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The  British  Americans  in  1890  were  found  mainly  in  the  New  England  States 
(except  Connecticut),  where  they  constitute  from  7  to  12  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, and  from  one- fourth  to  two-thirds  of  the  entire  foreiffn-bom  population.  A 
large  proportion  of  them  are  also  found  in  North  Dakota  and  Michigan,  while  several 
other  border  States  show  a  larger  percentage  of  British  Americans  than  is  found  in 
the  country  as  a  whole.  It  is  well  known  that  the  French  Canadians  are  competing 
sharply  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  New  England,  while  in  the  more  western 
States  thcT  enter  agricultural  and  lumbering. 

The  Irish,  who,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  are  specially  inclined  to  urban  life,  are  rela- 
tively most  numerous  in  the  North  Atlantic  division,  where  they  constitute  7.13  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population  as  compared  with  2.90  per  cent  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  The  proportion  is  greatest  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  in  the  order  named.  In  the  North  Central 
division  they  represent  only  1.9i  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  the  proportion 
being  quite  uuiform  in  each  State,  except  in  Illinois,  where  it  is  much  higher.  The 
States  of  the  Far  West  show  also  a  considerable  proportion  of  Irish. 

The  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  are  likewise  found  in  larger  proportions  in  the 
North  Atu^ntic  than  in  any  other  division  excent  the  Western,  where  they  enter 
largely  into  mining.  Constituting  2  per  cent  of  tne  entire  population  and  13.53  per 
cent  of  the  foreign  population  of  the  whole  country,  they  show  the  corresponding 
percentages  for  the  North  Atlantic  division  3.55  and  15.88  per  cent.  The  largest  pro- 
portion in  each  case  is  found  in  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts.  The  proportion 
of  British  to  the  total  foreign-bom  is  more  uniform  throughout  the  5  grand  divisions 
than  that  of  any  other  race.  The  proportion  of  British  to  the  foreij|^-bom  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  in  several  of  the  States  of  the  South  Atlantic  division  in  Ohio,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Alabama  is  considerably  above  the  average  for  the  entire  oountr^. 

The  Teutons,  mainly  Qermans,  constituted  about  one-twentieth  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation and  one-third  of  the  foreign  population  of  the  United  States  in  1890.  Tnetr 
proportion  in  each  case  is  considerably  higher  than  these  figures  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral division,  while  the  proportion  to  the  entire  population  is  also  somewhat  greater 
in  the  North  Atlantic  than  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  In  Wisconsin  the  Teutons  are 
more  than  one-sixth;  in  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  New  York  nearly  one- tenth  of  the 
entire  population.  They  show  less  inclination  to  the  New  England  States  than  to 
any  other.  In  Missouri.  Indiana,  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  the  Teutons  are 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total  foreign-bom,  while  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  New 
Jersey,  Kansas,  and  New  York  they  exceed  oue-third  of  the  foreign-bom.  The  Qer- 
inans,  as  we  shall  see,  enter  more  largely  into  agriculture  than  any  of  the  other  race 
groups  except  the  Scandinavians. 

The  Scandinavians  appeared  in  1890  in  a  considerable  body  in  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  but  they  bore  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the 
total  and  to  the  foreign-bom  population  in  the  farming  States  of  the  Northwest. 
In  Minnesota  they  constituted  about  one-sixth  of  the  entire  population  and  one-half 
of  the  foreign-bom.  In  North  Dakota  the  proportions  are  much  greater,  while  in 
South  Dakota  the  Scandinavians  are  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  totiu  population  and 
more  than  one-third  of  the  foreign-bom. 

The  Slavs,  in  1890,  were  found  mainly  in  the  North  Atlantic  division,  especially 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  where  they  constituted  between  1  and  2  per  cent  of 
the  entire  population ;  and  to  a  secondary  extent  in  the  North  Central  division. 
The  largest  proportion  to  total  population  and  to  foreign  population  is  found  in  the 
farming  States,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  and  Nebraska. 

The  Greco-Latins,  including  especially  the  French  and  Italians,  are  found  princi- 
ally  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Western  divisions.  The  largest  proportions  are 
bund  in  New  York,  where  they  constitute  1.45  per  cent  of  the  total  population  and 
5.53  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  population ;  in  California  and  Nevada  where  the 
proportions  respectively  axe  about  double  those  in  New  York ;  in  Rhode  Island,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  Louisiana,  Colorado,  and  Massachusetts. 

The  Asiatics,  mainly  Chinese,  are  found  principally  in  the  Western  division, 
where  they  constitute  3.23  per  cent  of  the  total  population  and  12.68  per  cent  of  the 
foreign-born.  The  proportions  in  Nevada  and  California  are  considerably  higher 
than  these.    In  other  parts  of  the  country  their  number  is  insignificant. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
STATISTICS  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

Total  immigration,  1820-1899,^ — A  different  way  of  looking  at  the  problem  of  the 
foreign-bom  is  by  cousideriDg  the  current  of  immigration  into  the  country  rather 
than  the  number  of  foreign-bom  already  there  at  any  particular  time.  We  ahall 
naturally  reach  somewhat  Bimilar  conolusiouB  by  this  system  to  those  obtained  by 
the  preceding  one,  although  the  two  methods  do  not  give  strictly  parallel  results. 
Thus  the  amount  of  immigration  of  a  given  nationality  during  any  decade  may  be 
relatively  small,  and  yet  tne  proportion  of  the  persons  of  that  nationality  in  the 
country  at  the  end  of  the  decade  may  be  large,  owing  to  preceding  immigration. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactoir  view  of  recent  and  present  tendencies,  the  current 
of  immiffration  gives  the  more  instructive  results.  Another  reason  why  the  results 
obtained  by  the  consideration  of  immigration  differ  somewhat  from  those  obtained 
by  considering  the  population  at  a  stationary  point  is  that  there  is  a  certain  return 
current  of  persons  of  loreign  birth  from  this  country  of  which  no  statistical  record  is 
kept.  The  Italians  especially  are  apt  to  come  to  this  country  as  ''  birds  of  passage.'' 
BO  that  it  will  be  quite  possible  that  the  census  of  1900  will  show  fewer  Italians  in 
the  country  than  were  reported  to  have  come  here  during  the  preceding  decade,  a 
phenomenon  which  was  also  observable  at  the  census  of  S90. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  immiiprants,  by  decades,  1821  to 
1899.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  previous  to  1856  no  distinction  was  made 
between  those  who  came  here  to  settle  ana  mere  travelers.  Moreover,  since  1885  the 
inimig[rants  from  the  British  North  American  provinces  and  from  Mexico  have  not 
been  included,  while  only  since  1894  have  the  numbers  of  European  immigrants 
arriving  in  Canada  but  destined  for  the  United  States  been  included: 

Number  of  immigranta  by  decades, 

1821tol890 148.439  I   1871  to  1880 2.812,181 

1831tol840 599,125      1881  to  1890 6.246.618 

1841tol850 1,713,251      1891  to  1900 a.687,664 

1851tol860 2,598,214 


1861tol870 2,814,824  [  ToUl 19.115,211 

Immigration  first  becomes  of  marked  importance  during  the  decade  from  1830  to 
1840.  During  the  next  20  years  the  influx  of  the  foreign-bom  was  greater  relatively 
to  t^e  amount  of  native  population  than  at  any  other  period.  Three  principal  causes 
of  this  increase  were  the  uard  times  in  Germany,  the  ^reut  famine  in  Ireland,  and 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  Financial  depressions  have  alwayn  a  marked 
influence  in  decreasing  immigration.  That  of  1857  was  followed  closelv  bv  the  civil 
war,  and  the  number  of  foreign-bom  coming  to  this  country  was  greatly  decreased. 
The  era  of  prosperity  succeeding  the  war,  coupled  with  the  marked  improvements 
in  methods  of  transportation,  rapidly  swelled  the  tide  so  that  the  total  immigration 
for  1861  to  1870  was  but  little  less  than  that  for  the  preceding  decade.  The  severe 
depression  which  succeeded  the  crisis  of  1873  once  more  greatly  reduced  immigration 
so  that  the  entire  influx  for  the  decade  was  not  greatly  above  that  for  1851  to  1860. 
The  next  decade  was  one  of  prosperity  in  this  country.  The  opening  up  of  the 
^reat  farming  regions  of  the  West  was  still  actively  eoing  on,  while  manufacturing 
industry  was  being  developed  with  great  rapidity.  We  find  the  total  immigration 
for  this  decade  accordingly  more  than  equal  to  that  for  the  20  years  preceding. 
The  year  1882  marked  the  climax  of  the  movement,  788,992  immigrants  coming  to 
our  shores.  The  movement  continued  with  little  abatement  till  the  crisis  of  1893. 
During  the  years  of  depression  which  have  followed,  immigration  has  fallen  off  to 
about  half  the  average  of  the  years  preceding.  The  tendency  toward  returning 
prosperity  was  apparently  already  shown,  however,  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1899,  when  311,716  immigrants  arrived  as  compared  with  the  minimum  of  217,786  for 
the  preceding  year.  The  almost  complete  occupation  of  the  farming  lands  of  good 
quality  in  the  West,  however,  is  likely  to  reduce  the  attractiveness  of  this  country 
as  a  place  of  settlement  to  many  foreigners. 

The  movements  which  have  been  described  in  the  precedine  paragraphs  may  be 
more  accuratelv  traced  by  the  figures  of  the  following  table,  which  show  the  immi- 
gration for  each  year.  The  fluctuations  may  be  traced  more  easily  by  means  of  the 
diagram: 


iBftsed  on  Boport  of  Immlgmtioii  Investigating  OommisBion,  1895,  pp.  8,  9. 
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Number  of  alien  passengers  arrived  in  the  United  States,  1820  to  1856,  and  number  of 

immigrants  arrived,  1866  to  1900. 


1820 8,886 

1821 9,127 

1822 6,811 

1823 8,3M 

1824 7,912 

1825 10,199 

1826 10.887 

1827 18,875 

1828 27,882 

1829 22,620 

1830 28,822 

1881 22,683 

1832  (15  months) 60.488 

1833 58,640 

1884 65.866 

1886 46,874 

1838 76,242 

1837 79,840 

1838 88,914 

1839 68.068 

1840 84,066 

1841 80,289 

1842 104.665 

1848  (9moiith8) 52,486 

1844 78,615 

1845 114,871 

1846 154.416 

1847 234,968 

1848 */26,527 

184g 297, 024 

1860  (16  monthB)' 869,960 

1861 879,466 

1862 871,603 

1863 868,645 

1854 427,838 

1866 200,827 

1866 195,587 

1857 246,945 

1868 119.601 

1859 118,616 

1860 160,287 


1861 89.724 

1862 89,007 

1863 174,524 

1864 193.195 

1865 247.453 

1866 314,917 

1867 810.965 

1868  (6 moniliB) 138,840 

1869 362,768 

1870 887,208 

1871 381.860 

1872 404,806 

1873 459.808 

1874 318,889 

1875 287,486 

1876 169,986 

1877 141,867 

1878 138,469 

1879 in,  828 

1880 467,257 

1881 669,431 

1882 788,902 

1883 603,322 

1884 518,508 

1886 396,846 

1886 384.208 

1887 490.109 

1888 646,880 

1889 444.427 

1890 465,808 

1891 660.810 

1892 679,668 

1898 489,780 

1894 286,681 

1895 258.686 

1896 348,267 

1807 280,832 

1898 220.299 

1899 811,716 

1900 448,572 

1901 487.918 


Immigration  by  nation<iliHes. — 1820-1899.' — Since  the  total  amoant  of  immigration 
into  this  coantry  has  considerably  fallen  off  during  the  past  decade,  greater  atten- 
tion is  now  being  given  by  the  pabUc  thought  to  the  character  of  the  immigrants. 
A  comparison  of  the  statistics  or  the  immigration  of  persons  of  different  nationaltiee 
shows  that  there  have  been  marked  changes  in  this  regard  in  the  more  recent  decades 
and  especially  daring  the  past  10  or  1.5  years.  The  following  table  and  accompa- 
nying diagrams  show  the  number  of  immigrants  of  each  leading  nationality  by 
decades : 

Nationality  of  immigrants  by  decades. 


Total 

United  Kingdom  . 


Knglond  and  Wales. 

Scotland 

Ireland 


Oermany 

Britiah  JNorth  American  ProT- 

incea 

Norway  and  Sweden 

An8tria*Hangary 

Italy r. 

Franoe 

Rnasia  and  Poland 

China 

Switaerland 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Other  conntriea 


1821  to  1881  to   1841  to 
1830.      1840.        1850. 


143,489 


509  125 


75,803 


283, 191 


1,047,763 


22,167  73,143 
2, 012  2, 667 
50, 724  207, 381 


152,454 


6,761 

2,277 
91 


406 

8.497 

91 

2 

3,226 

160 

1,078 


13,624 
1,201 


2.253 

45,675 

646 

8 

4,821 

1,068 

1,412 


45,036i  92,877 


1,718,251 


268,882 

8,712 

780,719 

434,628 

41,728 
13,903| 


1851  to 
1860. 


1861  to 
1870. 


2, 506, 214  2, 314. 824|2, 818. 101 6, 246. 618j8. 687,  664 


1,838,0031,042,674 


385.643 
88,381 
014. 110 

60.800 
20,031 


1,870 

77.262| 

656 

85 

4,644 

530 

8,251 

81,070 


0,231 
76,858 

1,621 
41,807 
25,011 

8,740 
10,780 
60,068 


568,128 

88,768 

435,778 

787,468 

158,871 
100,208 

7,800 
11,728 
85,084 

4,536 
64,301 
28,286 
17.004 

0.102 
47,682 


1871  to 
1880. 


084,014 


460,470 

87.664 

486,871 


1881  to  I 
1800. 


1801  to 
1000. 


1,462.830 


657,488 
140,860 
655.482 


718,1821,452.070 


883.260  a 
211,245 
72,060 
55,750 
72.206 
52,264 
123,201 
28,203 
31,771 
16,541 
61,687 


302.802 

568,362 

353.719 

807.309 

60,464 

266,088 

61,711 

81.088 

88,132 

58,701 

107,628 


661.742 


228.606 

44,181 

888,066 

506,152 


321.281 
602,707 
651,803 
80,770 
602.010 
17.527 
81.170 
50,231 
26,766 
106.814 


al881  to  1886;  no  figures  ainoe. 


>Baaed  on  Censos  of  1800:  Popalation,  vol.  i,  pp.  Ixxx,  Ixxxi,  anpplemented  by  later  fignrm  from  the 
Beportfl  of  the  Commissioner'Graneral  of  Immigration,  and  corrected  by  Immigration  and  r 
tforement,  1804,  p.  72. 
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The  Irish  were  the  first  to  appear  in  large  proportion  among  our  immigrants.  They 
came  most  rapidly  during  the  deOades  from  1841  to  I860,  since  which  time  they  have 
fallen  off  greatly  in  absolute  nambers  and  in  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the 
total  immieranta.  The  coarse  of  German  immigration  has  been  more  regular,  but 
shows  a  falling  off  in  the  decades  1861-1870  and  especially  1891-1899,  as  compared 
with  those  immediately  preceding.  The  English  and  Scotch  have  been  even  more 
regular,  gradually  increasing  in  absolute  numbers  each  decade  except  the  last. 
Immigration  of  other  nationalities  was  not  important  enough  to  be  noteworthy  until 
1860.  The  Scandinavians  then  began  to  come,  and  since  1880  they  have  come  to 
constitute  about  one-tenth  of  our  immigration.  The  Russians  and  Poles,  the  Hun- 
garians and  Italians  began  to  appear  in  moderate  numbers  during  the  decade  from 
1871  to  1880,  increased  with  enormous  rapidity  during  the  following  10  years,  and 
for  the  decade  1891-1900  constitute  50  per  cent  of  our  total  immigration. 

To  present  these  changes  somewhat  more  specifically  it  may  be  noted  that  from 
1830  to  1840  the  proportion  of  Irish  among  the  total  immigrants  was  about  35  per 
cent,  that  of  other  British  about  12^  per  cent,  while  the  Germans  constituted  25  per 
cent.  The  French  immigration  at  this  time  was  also  considerable,  amounting  to  8 
per  cent. 

From  1840  to  1850  the  proportion  of  Irish  increased  to  46  per  cent,  of  other  British 
to  15^  per  cent,  that  of  Germans  remaining  unchanged.  Dming  the  next  decade  the 
Irish,  although  increasing  in  absolute  numbers,  were  only  35  per  cent  of  the  total 
immigrants,  the  English  and  Scotch  had  still  further  increased  to  16  per  cent  while 
the  Germans  were  a  little  less  than  37  per  cent.  In  the  decade  from  1860  to  1870  the 
imi>ortance  of  the  Irish  still  further  diminished,  their  percentage  being  only  19, 
while  that  of  the  other  natives  of  Great  Britain  had  risen  to  26,  and  that  of  Germans 
had  fallen  slightly,  to  34  per  cent.  Norway  and  Sweden  now  furnish  5  per  cent  and 
the  Canadians  7  per  cent.  The  foUowiug  decade  shows  the  Irish  only  16  per  cent  of 
the  total  immigrants,  the  other  British  somewhat  reduced,  to  19  per  cent,  the  Ger- 
mans likewise  fallen  off  to  26  per  cent,  while  the  British  Americans  and  the  Scan- 
dinavians had  shown  a  marked  increase,  the  former  furnishing  14  per  cent  and  the 
latter  8  per  cent.  From  1880  to  1890^  when  the  tide  of  immigration  was  at  its 
height,  the  Irish  constituted  only  one-eighth  and  the  other  British  only  one-seventh 
of  the  total  immigration.  The  Germans  doubled  in  absolute  number  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  decade,  and  increased  slightly,  to  28  per  cent,  in  their  propor- 
tion to  the  entire  inflow.  Norwegians  and  Sv/edes  rose  to  11  per  cent.  Russians 
and  Poles  now  amount  to  5  per  cent,  Hungarians  to  7  per  cent,  and  Italians  to  6  per 
cent,  each  of  these  nationalities  having  at  least  quadrupled  its  absolute  numbers  and 
doubled  its  proportion  of  the  total  immigration  as  compared  with  the  preceding  10 
years.  The  immigration  from  Canada,  had  statistics  been  continued,  would  appar- 
ently have  fully  held  its  own. 

Detailed  immigration  by  nationalities ,  1875-1899,^ ^So  marked  have  been  the  changes 
in  the  proportions  of  the  different  nationalities  among  our  immigrants  during  the 
past  25  years,  that  it  will  perhaps  be  profitable  to  present  more  detailed  statistics. 
The  following  table  shows  the  absolute  number  of  immigrants  of  each  leading 
nationality  by  five  quinquennial  periods,  together  with  the  proportion  which  each 
bore  to  the  total  immigration  for  tne  same  periods,  these  proportions  being  indicated 
graphically  in  the  diagram : 

Immigration  by  leading  nationalitiee,  2875-1899, 


1875-1879. 

1880-1884. 

1885-1889. 

1890-1894. 

1896-1899. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

100 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num.      Per 
ber.       cent. 

AU  countries.... 

866,686 

100 

3,037,594 

100 

2,210,974 

2,320,645 

100 

1,373,649  100 

EncUnd,  Scotland,  and 

152,880 
108,046 
172.919 
60,516 

17.9 

12.6 

20.2 

7.3 

400,192 
365,107 
920,215 
830,456 

18.2 
12 
30.3 
10.9 

410,704 
808,854 
524,966 
255,986 

18.6 
14 

23.7 
11.6 

236.269 
233,922 
467,894 
225,242 

10.2 
10.1 
19.7 
9.7 

92,832       6.8 

Inland .r 

172. 460'    12. 6 

Q^rmany  . . ,  r 

121. 178 
108,816 

8.8 

Sweden  and  Korway  . . 

7.9 

Toua  above  ooon- 
triee 

494,361 

68 

2,015,969 

68.4 

1,600,510 

67.9 

5.1 
2.9 
7.2 

7 

1,153,317 

176,492 
123,744 
304,811 
343,544 

49.7 

495,286 

3Aul 

Anstria            

27,386 
3,057 
19,976 
30.350 

3.2 

.4 

2.8 

3.5 

92.392 
46,186 
108,216 
68,691 

8 

1.5 
8.5 
2.3 

112,413 
63,826 
159,444 
157,027 

7.6 
5.3 
13.1 

14.8 

130, 414       9. 5 

Htmccarv 

108  408       7.5 

itSyT^.:::;;:.:;.:..: 

298,950     21.8 
214,  350     15. 6 

RiiasiaandPoUnd.... 

Total  above  ooon- 
triefl          

80,760 

9.4 

815.855 

10.4 

492,710 

22.2 

948,591 

40.8 

747,122 

54.4 

iTablea  compiled  from  Reports  of  Commiasloner-General  of  Immigration,  1882-1889.    Immij^rmtlon 
and  Paasenger  Movement,  1894,  pp.  73,  74. 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  natives  of  Eni^land,  Scotland,  and  Wales  reached 
their  highest  absolute  numbers  amone  oar  immigrants  in  1880-1884  and  1885-1889, 
with  over  400,000  for  each  period.  In  uie  latter  period  they  oonstitnted  no  less  tban 
18.6  per  cent  of  the  total  immigration.  The  nnmber  of  tlkese  nntionalities  fell  off 
considerably  during  the  next  5  years,  while  during  the  years  1895-1899  about  one- 
fifth  as  many  came  to  us  as  from  1885  to  1889.  The  proportion  in  the  latter  period 
was  little  over  one-third  as  great  as  in  the  iormer,  6.8  per  cent.  The  year  1899  shows 
by  far  the  smallest  proportion  ever  known,  4.4  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  the  Irish  among  the  total  immigrants  has  varied  much  less  but, 
it  also  reached  its  maximum  m  188^-1889, 14  per  cent,  the  absolute  nnmber  occurring 
in  the  preceding  5  years  being,  however,  greater— 365,107.  For  the  years  1895-1889 
the  percentage  nas  been  12.6,  and  the  absolute  number  of  Irish  immigrants  less  than 
one-half  the  number  from  1880  to  1884. 

The  number  of  Germans  coming  to  our  shores  reached  the  enormous  total  of  920,215 
for  the  period  1880-1884,  when  it  constituted  no  less  than  90  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number  of  immigrants.  The  total  number  of  Germans  arriving  during  the  next  ten 
years  was  only  about  60,000  more  than  during  the  6  years  preceding.  The  propor- 
tion of  Germans  had  fallen  off  to  one- fifth  during  1890-1894.  The  most  striking 
change,  however,  was  during  the  5  years  last  past,  when  only  121,178  natives  of 
Germany  landed  in  this  country,  constituting  but  8.8  per  cent  of  the  total  immigra- 
tion. 

The  proportion  of  Scandinavians  reached  its  highest  point  from  1885  to  1889, 11.6 
per  cent.  The  decrease  since  that  time,  however,  has  been  less  rapid  than  for  Ger- 
many, and  the  proportion  for  the  past  5  years  is  still  7.9  per  cent,  although  the 
total  number  of  Scandinavians  arriving  during  that  period  was  barely  one-third  of 
the  number  arriving  from  1880  to  1884. 

The  losses  which  have  been  thus  shown  in  the  immigration  frt>m  the  countries  of 
western  and  northern  Europe  have  been  made  up  by  an  increased  infiuxfrom  south- 
em  and  eastern  countries. 

Italy  shows  the  most  striking  increase  of  all.  While  only  19,976  Italians  came  to 
this  country  from  1875  to  1879,  the  arrivals  frt>m  1890  to  1894  were  no  less  than 
307.077,  while  those  for  the  succeeding  5  years  were  scarcely  less,  despite  the  great 
falling  off  in  the  total  immigration.  The  proportion  of  the  Italians  to  the  total 
immigrants  has  increased  by  geometric  rather  than  by  arithmetic  progression.  It 
rose  from  2.3  per  cent  in  1875-1879  to  13.1  per  cent,  in  1890-1894,  while  the  propor- 
tion for  the  past  5  years  has  reached  21.8  per  cent  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total. 
For  the  year  1899,  in  fact,  almost  one-fourth  of  all  our  immigrants  were  Italians. 

The  increase  in  the  absolute  numbers  and  the  proportions  of  the  Russians  and 
Poles  was  up  to  1895  even  more  striking  than  that  of  the  Italians,  the  number  for 
1890-1894  being  343,544,  or  11  times  greater  than  for  1875-1879.  In  the  two  years 
after  1896,  however,  there  was  a  vei]y  considerable  falling  off  in  their  absolute  num- 
ber, the  proportion  to  the  total  immigration  for  1895-1899,  however,  increasing  some- 
what as  compared  with  the  preceding  5  years,  and  amounting  to  15.6  per  cent. 

The  number  and  proportion  of  the  Hungarians  coming  to  this  country,  while  less  than 
half  as  great  as  that  of  the  Russians  and  Poles,  has  increased  during  the  period  since 
1875  w  i th  about  the  same  proportionate  rapidity.  While  barely  one  hundredth  of  the 
total  number  of  immigrants  from  1875  to  1884  were  Hungarians,  the  proportion  from 
1895  to  1899  was  7.5  per  cent.  The  immigrants  fit>m  Austria  are,  on  the  whole,  of  a 
higher  class  than  those  from  Hungary,  but  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  recent  years 
for  relatively  fewer  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  of  German  birth  to  immigrate, 
while  a  larger  proportion  of  those  belonging  to  the  Slavic  races  have  been  coming  to 
this  country.  The  proportion  of  Austrians  to  the  total  immigration  has  increased 
from  about  3  per  cent  for  1875-1884  to  more  than  9  per  cent  during  the  past  5  years. 

It  is  customary  to  consider  the  immigrants  from  the  more  western  and  northern 
countries  of  Europe  as  higher  in  character  than  those  from  the  south  and  east  of  the 
continent.  Taking  only  the  leading  nationalities,  as  indicated  in  the  table,  a  broad 
view  of  the  recent  change  in  the  character  of  our  immigration  may  be  obtained  by 
comparing  tbe  proportion  which  the  number  of  immigranla  from  Great  Britain, Ger- 
many. Sweden,  and  Norway  has  borne  to  the  1  otiu^  immigration  for  each  5-year 
period  with  the  proportion  borne  to  the  total  by  the  immigration  fit>m  Austria- 
Hungary,  Russia  and  Poland,  and  Italy.  The  figures  thus  obtained  are  shown  in 
the  above  table  and  in  the  accompanying  diagram.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  immi- 
gration from  the  northern  countries  reached  its  maximum  during  the  decade  f^m 
1880  to  1889,  when  it  represented  a  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  influx. 
For  the  past  5  years,  on  the  other  hand,  the  absolute  nnmber  of  immigrants  from 
these  countries  has  been  barely  one-third  the  number  for  the  5  years  fh>m  1885  to 
1889,  while  the  proportion  to  the  total  immigration  has  fallen  to  36.9  per  cent.  The 
immigration  from  tne  southern  countries  of  Europe  began  to  increase  greatly  dur- 
ing the  period  from  1880  to  1884  but  reached  its  maximum  in  absolute  numbers  from 
1890  to  1894,  when  the  immigration  was  more  than  10  times  greater  than  from  1875 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  natives  of  EDf^land,  Scotland,  and  Wales  reached 
their  highest  absolute  nnmbers  amone  oar  immigrants  in  1880-1884  and  1885-1889, 
witii  over  400,000  for  each  period.  Tn  uie  latter  period  they  constitnted  no  less  than 
18.6  per  cent  of  the  total  immigration.  The  nnmber  of  tlkese  nntionalities  fell  off 
considerably  during  the  next  5  years,  while  dnring  the  years  1895-1899  about  one- 
fifth  as  many  came  to  as  as  from  1885  to  1889.  The  proportion  in  the  latter  period 
was  little  over  one-third  as  great  as  in  the  former,  6.8  per  cent.  The  year  1899  shows 
by  far  the  smallest  proportion  ever  known,  4.4  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  the  Irish  among  the  lotal  immigrants  has  varied  much  less  but, 
it  also  reached  its  maximum  in  188^1889, 14  per  cen^  the  absolute  number  occurring 
in  the  preceding  5  years  being,  however,  greater— 365,107.  For  the  years  1895-1889 
the  percentage  nas  been  12.6,  and  the  absolute  number  of  Irish  immigrants  less  than 
one-half  the  number  from  1880  to  1884. 

The  number  of  Germans  coming  to  our  shores  reached  the  enormous  total  of  920,215 
for  the  period  1880-1884,  when  it  constituted  no  less  than  90  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number  of  immigrants.  The  total  number  of  Germans  arriving  dnring  the  next  ten 
years  was  only  about  60,000  more  than  during  the  5  years  preceding.  The  propor- 
tion of  Germans  had  fallen  off  to  one-fifth  during  1890-1894.  The  most  striking 
change,  however,  was  during  the  5  years  last  past,  when  only  121,178  natives  of 
Germany  landed  in  this  country,  constituting  but  8.8  per  cent  of  the  total  immigra- 
tion. 

The  proportion  of  Scandinavians  reached  its  highest  point  from  1885  to  1889, 11.6 
per  cent.  The  decrease  since  that  time,  however,  has  been  less  rapid  than  for  Ger- 
manv,  and  the  proportion  for  the  past  5  years  is  still  7.9  per  cent,  although  the 
total  number  of  Scandinavians  arriving  daring  that  period  was  barely  one-third  of 
the  number  arriving  from  1880  to  1884. 

The  losses  which  nave  been  thus  shown  in  the  immigration  fh>m  the  countries  of 
western  and  northern  Europe  have  been  made  up  by  an  increased  influx  from  south- 
em  and  eastern  countries. 

Italy  shows  the  most  striking  increase  of  all.  While  only  19,976  Italians  came  to 
this  country  from  1875  to  1879,  the  arrivals  from  1890  to  1894  were  no  less  than 
307.077,  while  those  for  the  succeeding  5  years  were  scarcely  less,  despite  the  great 
falling  off  in  the  total  immigration.  The  proportion  of  the  Italians  to  the  total 
immigrants  has  increased  by  geometric  rather  than  by  arithmetic  progression.  It 
rose  from  2.3  jier  cent  in  1875-1879  to  13.1  per  cent,  in  1890-1894,  while  the  propor- 
tion for  the  past  5  vears  has  reached  21.8  per  cent  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total. 
For  the  year  1899,  in  fact,  almost  one-fourth  of  all  our  immigrants  were  Italians. 

The  increase  in  the  absolute  numbers  and  the  proportions  of  the  Russians  and 
Poles  was  up  to  1895  even  more  striking  than  that  of  the  Italians,  the  nnmber  for 
1890-1894  being  343,544,  or  11  times  greater  than  for  1875-1879.  In  the  two  years 
after  1S96,  however,  there  was  a  very  considerable  falling  off  in  their  absolute  nnm- 
ber, the  proportion  to  the  total  immigration  for  1895-1899,  however,  increasing  some- 
what as  compared  with  the  preceding  5  years,  and  amounting  to  15.6  per  cent. 

The  number  and  proj^ortion  of  the  Hungarians  coming  to  this  country,  whileless  than 
half  as  great  as  that  of  the  Russians  anaPoles,  has  increased  daring  the  period  since 
1875  w  i  th  about  the  same  proportionate  rapidity.  While  barely  one  nundredth  of  the 
total  number  of  immigrants  from  1875  to  1884  were  Hungarians,  the  proportion  from 
1895  to  1899  was  7.5  per  cent.  The  immigrants  f^m  Austria  are,  on  the  whole,  of  a 
higher  class  than  those  from  Hungary,  but  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  recent  years 
for  relatively  fewer  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  conntrv  of  German  birth  to  immigrate, 
while  a  larger  proportion  of  those  belonging  to  the  Slavic  races  have  been  coming  to 
this  country.  The  proportion  of  Austrians  to  the  total  immigration  has  increased 
from  about  S  per  cent  lor  1875-1884  to  more  than  9  per  cent  during  the  past  5  years. 

It  is  customary  to  consider  the  immigrants  from  the  more  western  and  northern 
countries  of  Europe  as  higher  in  character  than  those  from  the  south  and  east  of  the 
continent.  Taking  only  the  leading  nationalities,  as  indicated  in  the  table,  abroad 
view  of  the  recent  change  in  the  character  of  our  immigration  may  be  obtained  by 
comparing  tbe  proportion  which  the  nnmber  of  immigrants  fix>m  Great  Britain.Ger- 
many.  Sweden,  and  Norway  has  borne  to  the  1  otai  immigration  for  each  &-year 
period  with  tbe  proportion  borne  to  the  total  by  the  immigration  from  Austria- 
Hungary,  Russia  and  Poland,  and  Italy.  The  figures  thus  obtained  are  shown  in 
the  above  table  and  in  the  accompanying  diagram.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  immi- 
gration from  the  northern  countries  reached  its  maximum  during  the  decade  from 
1880  to  1889,  when  it  represented  a  little  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  total  influx. 
For  the  past  5  years,  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  absolute  nnmber  of  immigrants  from 
these  countries  has  been  barely  one-third  the  nnmber  for  the  5  years  fh>m  1885  to 
1889,  while  the  proportion  to  the  total  immigration  has  fallen  to  36.9  per  cent.  The 
immigration  from  tne  southern  countries  of  Europe  began  to  increase  greatly  dur- 
ing the  period  from  1880  to  1884  but  reached  its  maximum  in  absolute  numbers  from 
1890  to  1894,  when  the  immigration  was  more  than  10  times  greater  than  from  1875 
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to  1879,  the  proportion  to  the  total  nnmber  of  immignuits  haying  risen  from  9.4  per 
cent  to  38.6  per  cent.  The  proportion  borne  by  the  immigration  from  these  conn- 
tries  to  the  total  for  the  period  from  1895  to  1899  is  still  greater,  amonnting  to  no 
less  than  54.1  per  cent. 

Yearly  immigrafioUf  hy  na%%4maliii9%,  1890-1899. — ^The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  immigrants  of  each  leading  nationality  for  each  year  from  1890  to  1899. 
It  confirms  the  geineral  results  of  the  preceding  table  for  the  period  fh>m  1875  to 
1899,  although  the  marked  fluctuations  in  the  total  immigration  during  the  past 
10  years  make  comparisons  of  the  proportions  of  the  different  nationalities  difficult. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  immigrants  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Sweden  and 
Norway  have  steadilv  decreased  in  absolute  numbers  from  ^ear  to  year,  aa  well  as  in 
their  proportion  to  the  total  number  oT  immigrants.  The  immigrants  from  Italv,  on 
the  otner  hand,  have  nearly  held  their  own  in  absolute  numbers,  despite  the  falling 
off  of  the  total  immigration,  while  for  the  year  1899  the  number  is  the  largest 
ever  recorded.  The  immigration  from  Hungary  and  from  Russia  and  Poland  has 
decreased  somewhat  along  with  the  general  decrease,  but  the  falling  off  has  not 
been  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  nations  first  mentioned. 

Nnmher  of  immigrants  hy  leading  natumalitiea,  1890-1899. 


Year. 

Total. 

455,302 
660,319 
579,663 
439.730 
285,681 

England. 

Scotland, 

Wales. 

Ireland. 

Anstria, 

including 

Bohemia, 

etc. 

Sweden, 
Norway. 

Hungary. 

Itoly. 

Russia. 

1800 

1891 

1802 

1893 

1894   .... 

09.730 
66,605 
42,215 
35.189 
22,620 

53,024 
65,706 
51,883 
43.578 
30,231 

93,497 
118,064 
119,168 
78,766 
68,089 

34.137 
42.676 
41. 218 
34,628 
23,938 

41.002 
49,448 
56.170 
51,226 
27,397 

22,062 
28,366 
35,724 
22,892 
14,700 

52,003 
76.066 
61,631 
72,146 
42,977 

46,671 
74.923 
122.047 
58,684 
41  219 

2.320,645  1    236,269 

233.922 

467.804 

176,492 

225,242 

123,744 

804,811 

348,  .544 

1895 

1806 

1807 

1898 

1800 

258,536 
H43, 267 
230.832 
229.299 
311,716 

28,833 
24,556 
12,727 
12,886 
13,828 

46,304 
40,262 
28;  421 
26.128 
32,845 

32, 173 
81,885 
22,533 
17,111 
17,476 

18, 195 
34.205 
18,006 
23,138 
36,870 

22,042 
30,032 
19,004 
17,336 
19,502 

15,206 
80,808 
15.025 
16,650 
25,620 

35.427 
68,060 
59.431 
58.613 
77,419 

36,097 
52,136 
29,981 
34,  5;.4 
60,08*2 

1,373,649 

92.832 

172,460 

121,178 

130,414  1    108,816 

103,408 

298,050  1    214,350 

The  race  elements  that  have  entered  into  the  immigration  problem,  decade  after 
decade,  are  shown  in  the  table  and  chart,  on  l>p.  2fb,  276,  giving  the  percentage 
afforded  by  immi^ants  of  certain  nationalities  to  the  total  Immigration  oi  successive 
decades.  It  will  be  noticed  that  down  to  1870  immigration  was  mainlv  British, 
^  Irish,  and  German,  and  that  from  1870  on  there  was  a  progressively  rapid  decrea8e 
in  the  percentage  of  British,  Irish,  and  German  immigration  and  a  proportionate 
increase  in  immigration  from  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary,  Russia,  and  Pcnand.  Immi- 
gration from  all  ^ese  countries  put  together  did  not  amount  to  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  immigration  until  the  decade  18ol-1870,  when  precisely  that  proportion  was 
reached.  In  the  next  decade  each  of  the  three  countries  fumiahed  notable  per- 
centages of  the  immigration,  and  in  the  decade  just  passed  (1891-1900)  had  increased 
BO  much  as  to  outweigh  the  British,  Irish,  Germans,  and  Scandinavians  combined. 

The  progressively  rapid  rate  of  change  is  seen  more  plainly  by  comparing  the  pro- 
portions for  the  last  years  of  the  decade  with  each  otner  and  with  the  decade  as  a 
whole  (see  chart).  In  1898-99  immigrants  from  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Germany, 
and  Scandinavian  countries  made  up  only  a  little  over  27  per  cent  of  the  total 
immigration,  while  immigrants  from  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary,  Russia,  and  Finland 
(not  Foland  as  in  the  proportion  for  the  decade)  made  up  about  65  per  cent  of  the 
total.  The  following  year  the  first  group  of  peoples  was  reduced  to  22  per  cent  of 
the  total ;  the  second  group  rose  to  ^  per  cent. 

Part  of  this  change  is  due  to  a  difference  in  grouping  the  nationalities  between 
the  single  years  as  given  and  the  decades.  Immigrants  from  Finland  have  been 
added  to  the  Russian  group  in  the  statement  for  the  two  separate  years,  makiog 
that  group  by  so  much  the  larger.  Poland  has  been  omitted  as  a  separate  heading 
in  the  2  years  named,  but  this  omission  makes  a  difference  in  the  relative  propor- 
,  tionsof  Austrian  and  Russian  immigrants  only — not  in  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  two  great  groups — as  the  immigrants  formerly  classed  as  Poles  are  now  simply 
distributed  between  Austria  and  Russia. 

These  analyses  are  based  upon  the  census  classification  of  foreigners  by  country 
of  birth,  irrespective  of  race.  A  more  satisfactory  method,  however,  is  to  use  a  race 
classification,  as  is  now  done  by  the  immigration  department.  The  reasons  why 
this  is  more  satisfactory  are  obvious.    Under  the  old  system  groups  with  most  unlike 
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social  traditions,  charaoteristios,  and  poasibilitieB  are  united  indiRtingaishably  in 
one  group,  while  the  elements  of  what  should  be  one  social  group,  as  far  as  their 
charactensticB  and  possibilities  are  concerned,  are  scattered  about  among  several 
other  ffroups.  For  example,  under  ''Russia''  of  the  census  classification  were  gath- 
ered Germans,  Hebrews,  and  Slavonic  peoples  of  various  kinds;  under  "Austria- 
Hungary''  were  collected  Germans,  many  distinct  Slavonic  peoples,  Hebrews,  the 
true  Hungarians  or  Magyars,  and  many  Italians ;  while,  on  toe  other  hand,  no  one 
group  designation  coverad  all  Germans  coming  here,  all  Italians,  or  all  Hebrews. 

Analyzing  the  arrivals  for  the  year  1899-1900  by  races,  then,  and  adding  the  Finns 
to  the  Scandinavians,  where,  for  our  purpose,  they  belong,  it  is  seen  (compare  chart) 
that  British,  Irish,  Germans,  and  Scandinavians  made  up  about  28  per  cent  of  the 
total  immigration  for  the  year,  a  slightly  larger  proportion  than  is  shown  by  the 
corresponding  general  group  taken  by  nationalities,  while  Italians,  Hebrews,  and 
Slavs  of  various  kinds  (Croatians,  Slovaks,  Poles,  Bohemians,  etc.)  made  up  about 
61  per  cent,  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion  than  that  shown  by  the  nationality 
group  for  the  year. 


PEB  CEUT  NATIONALITIES  IN  TOTAL  IMMIGRATION  TO  UNITED  STATES. 
[To  accompany  chart.] 


I.    1    ir. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Period. 

52i:i 

Scot-  '     Ire- 
land,  1  land, 
and 
Wales.  \ 

Ger- 
many. 

Scaudi. 

navian 
oonn- 
triea. 

All 
others. 

Italy. 

Ana- 
tria- 
Hun- 
gary. 

Rnaaia 

and 
Poland. 

Peret. 
0.06 
.1 
.04 
.06 
.2 
2 
6 
16.3 

10.5 
20.2 

Total. 

Dteadu. 
lg21-30 

1 

Ptr  «e.    Ptr  et, 
17      .      35 
12.5        85 
15.5  /      iS 

Peret. 
4.8 

Peret. 

0.2 

Peret. 
42.6 
26.5 
12.6 
10.7 

Ptret. 

0.3 
.4 
.1 
.3 
.5 

2 

6 
17.7 

25 
22.3 

Peret. 

"'o'i' 

2.6 

7 
16 

20 
25.6 

Peret. 
100 

IS31.40 

25      1          .5 
25                 R 

100 

1841-60 

100 

1851-60 

16 
26 
10 
14.5 
7.4 

4.1 

86 

10 

16 

12.5 

15 

10.1 

87 
34 
26 
28 

13.7 

.S.8 

.0 

100 

1861-70  

5       1        15 

100 

1871-80 

8 
11 
10.1 

7   1 

24.5 
16 
3.8 

8.3 
10 

lUO 

1881-00 

100 

1801-1900  

100 

Feort. 
1898-00 

100 

ISOO-IOOO 

2.8           fl      !        4.1  1        7 

100 

PER  CENT  OF  DIFFERENT  RACES. 


Period. 


18D»-1900. 


Eng- 
lialT. 

Scotch, 
and 

Welsh. 


Irish. 


Ger- 


6.6 


Scandi- 
naTlan 
(includ- 
ing 


10.2 


All     I    lUl- 
others.     iann. 


11.1 


He- 
brewH. 


13.5 


Sla- 
vonic 
races. 


25 


Total. 
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Effects  of  immigration  on  the  increase  of  populatUm, — It  is,  of  coarse,  impossible  to 
measure  the  effect  of  immigration  npon  the  population  of  the  country,  but  at  any 
rate  it  is  a  hasty  assamption  which  holds  that  immigration  during  the  nineteenth 
century  has  increased  the  total  population.  The  late  Francis  A.  Walker,  superin- 
tendent of  the  censoses  of  1870  and  1880,  maintained  that  had  there  been  no  immi- 
gration whatever  into  this  coontry  during  the  past  90  years,  **  the  native  element 
would  long  have  filled  the  place  the  foreigners  have  usurped."  (See  article  in 
Forum,  1891,  pp.  634-743;  reprinted  in  Discussions  in  Economics  and  Statistics,  Vol. 
II,  pp.  417-426.) 

Population  and  immigration. 


Population. 

Watson'ti  esti- 
mate. 

Watson'a  error. 

for  ffecade. 

1700 

8,020,214 
5,808,488 
7,230.881 
0, 633, 822 
12,866,020 
17,000,453 
23,101,876 
81,443.821 
38,658.371 
50, 165, 783 
62,622,250 
75,560,258 

1800 

^ 

50,000 

1810 

70  000 

1820 

0.625,734 
12,833,645 
17.116,626 
23,185,368 
81,753,824 
42,328.432 
56,450,241 
77,266,080 
100,235,085 

—32,375 

+47, 073 

-6,508 

+810.503 

+3.770,061 

+6,204.458 

+14,644.780 

+24,676,727 

114,000 

1830 

143,430 

1840 

500,126 

1850 

1.713,251 
2.508,214 
2.814.824 
2, 812, 101 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1800 

6, 246, 618 

1900 

8,687,564 

President  Walker's  argument  gains  statistical  plausibility  from  the  estimates, 
which  he  quotes,  made  by  Elkanan  Watson  in  1815,  of  the  future  population  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  basis  of  the  first  3  censuses.  Taking  Watson's  predictions 
and  comparing  them  with  the  actual  census  returns  (see  table  above),  Walker  found 
that  in  the  censuses  of  1820  and  1830,  when  immigration  was  so  slight  as  to  be  neg- 
ligible, tlie  predictions  were  within  four  one- thousandths  of  the  actual  population; 
and  again,  in  1840  and  1850,  with  immigration  amounting  to  599,125  in  one  decade, 
and  1,713,251  in  the  second  decade,  Watson's  predictions  were  again  as  close  as 
before.     Speaking  of  these  predictions.  Walker  says : 

**  Here  we  see  that,  in  spite  of  the  arrival  of  599,000  foreigners  during  the  period 
1830-184O,  4  times  as  many  as  had  arrived  during  any  preceding  decade,  the  fig- 
ures of  the  census  coincided  closely  with  the  estimate  of  Watson,  based  on  the 
growth  of  population  in  the  preimmigration  era,  falling  shortof  it  only  by  47,073 
in  17,000,000 ;  while  in  1850  the  actual  population,  in  spite  of  the  arrival  of  1,713,000 
more  immigiants,  exceeded  Watson's  estimate  by  only  6,508  in  a  total  of  23,000,000. 
Surely,  if  this  correspondence  between  the  increase  of  the  forei^  element  and  the 
relative  decline  of  the  native  element  is  a  mere  coincidence,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  in  human  history." 

It  might  be  added  to  what  President  Walker  says,  that  even  in  1860,  45  years  after 
Watsoirs  predictions,  and  following  an  immigration  of  2,598,214  dnring  the  preced- 
ing decade,  Watson's  figures  were  within  1  per  cent  of  the  actual  figures. 

The  explanation  given  by  Walker  for  the  check  on  the  native  increase  following 
the  increased  immigration  of  forei^ers  is  based  partljr  on  sentimental  and  partly 
on  economic  reasons.  "  The  American  shrank  from  the  industrial  competition  thus 
thrust  upon  him.  He  was  unwilling  himself  to  engage  in  the  lowest  kind  of  day 
labor  with  these  new  elements  of  population;  he  was  even  more  unwilling  to  bring 
sons  and  daughters  into  the  world  to  enter  into  that  competition." 

After  the  civil  war  new  causes  entered,  especially  city  life  and  more  luxurious 
methoda  of  living,  and  Watson's  predictions  fall  wide  of  the  actual  population, 
mounting  as  high  as  33^  per  cent  in  1900.  '<  Yet,"  says  Walker,  "still  the  great  flact 
protrudes  through  all  the  subsequent  history  of  our  population,  that  the  more 
rapidly  foreigners  came  into  the  United  States  the  smaller  was  the  rate  of  increase, 
not  merely  among  .the  native  population  separately,  but  throughout  the  population 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  including  the  foreigners.  •  •  *  ff  the  foregoing  views 
are  true,  or  contain  any  considerable  degree  of  truth,  foreign  immigration  into  this 
country  has,  from  the  time  it  first  assumed  large  proportions,  amounted  not  to  a 
reenforcement  of  our  population,  but  to  a  replacement  of  native  by  foreign  stock." 
(P.  426.) 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TENDENCY  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  TOWARD  CITIES. 

Although  principal  stress  is  laid  in  most  discassions  of  immigration  upon  its  eco- 
nomic effects,  its  social  and  political  effects  upon  this  country  also  call  for  very  con- 
siderable attention.  Light  apon  certain  of  these  effects  can  be  obtained  from  the 
statistics  of  the  United  States  censas  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  come  to  our  shores 
remain  in  the  great  cities.  The  crowding  together,  often  in  colonies  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  persons  of  a  single  nationality^  of  larce  numbers  of  poor  and 
ignorant  immigrants,  is  considered  a  serious  economic,  sociiu,  and  political  menace 
to  onr  municipalities. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table/  the  United  States  censas  of  1890  shows 
that  whereas  the  foreign-bom  constitute  only  14.4  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  onr  country,  thejr  constitnte  more  than  twice  as  large  a  proportion,  29.18  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  to  wit,  those  over 
25,000  in  population.  If  we  consider  the  rural  population  alone,  excluding  the 
cities,  we  shall  find  that  only  a  little  oyer  one-tenth  of  the  total  number  of  inhabit- 
ants are  of  foreign  birth.  The  table  shows  by  grand  divisions  and  States  the  per- 
centages borne  by  persons  of  foreign  birth  to  the  total  population  in  the  principal 
cities  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  country.  The  individual  States  of  the  South 
Atlantic  and  the  South  Central  divisions  are  omitted  on  accountof  the  small  proportion 
of  foreign-bom  and  the  small  number  of  great  cities,  as  are  also  most  of  the  States 
of  the  Western  division. 

Proportion  of  fordgn-hom  in  the  prinoipal  oitiet  and  in  ike  remainder  of  the  country 
compared  tnth  the  total  population — 2890, 


SUtes  and  Territories. 


Nixm> 
berof 
prio- 
oipid 
citW 


In 
prinoi- 

oities. 


Per  cent  of 
fureign-bom 
of  total  pop- 
ulation— 


In  re- 
main- 
der of 
ooon- 
try. 


States  and  Territories. 


Nam* 
berof 
prin- 
cipal 
cities. 


In 
prind- 

cities. 


Per  cent  of 
foreign-born 
of  total  pop 


In  re- 
main- 
der of 
ooan- 
try. 


The  United  States.... 
K  orth  Atlantic  division .... 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . . . 

Bhode  Island 

Connectioat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 


Ohio 

Indiana. . 
Illinois  .. 


134 


29.18 


10.63 


M 


82.88 


16.87 


21.48 
46. 53 


.1        16 
.1  2 

.'  4 

.!        13 

-I  7 

12 


35.10 
81.12 
28.87 
36.23 
30.60 
24.70 


11.30 
15.72 
13.26 
28.22 
30.47 
22.01 
15.07 
16.81 
11.76 


North  Central    division— 
Continued. 

Michigan.. , 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  DakoU , 

Nebraska 


South  Atlantic  division  . . 
North  Central  division 


10 


10. 93       1. 17 


South  Central  division. 
Western  division 


13 


30.74     15.20 


26.13  8.03 
14.43  5.80 
39.67  ,  14.22 


Colorado 

Washington . 

Oregon 

Califomia  ... 


87.62 
88.31 
80.26 
22.82 
22.48 


21.22 
13.24 


28.73 
29.50 
34.75 
16.47 
4.51 
44.58 
27.69 
18.65 
10.21 


12.46 


2.16 


34.78 


23.86 
32.93 
37.35 
38.11 


22.06 


19.16 
23.67 
14.96 
26.10 


The  following  table  shows,  for  all  cities  having  more  than  100,000  population,  the 
percentage  of  foreign-bom  to  the  total  population,  together  with  the  proportions  of 
the  leading  uationalities,  as  shown  by  the  percentages  borne  by  the  number  belonging 
to  each  nationality  to  the  total  number  of  foreign-bom  in  the  city.^ 


1  Census  of  1890,  Population,  Vol.  I,  p.  xc. 
siUd..  p.  oil. 
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ForMgn-bom  in  great  citiea^  1890, 


City. 


Percent 
of  total 
popula- 
tion 
foieign- 
bom. 


United  States 

New  York 

Chicago 

PhilaSelpbia 

Brooklyn 

StLouU 

Boston 

Baltimore 

San  Francisco  . . . 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Baffalo 

New  Orleans 

Pittsburg 

Wasliin^n 

Detroit 

Milwaukee 

Newark 

Minneapolis 

Jersey  City 

LooisTille 

Omaha 

Rochester 

St-Panl 

Kansas  City 

ProTidenoe 

Denver 

Indianapolis 

Allegheny « 


14.40 
42.23 
40.08 
25.74 
32.46 
25.43 
85.27 
15.88 
42.41 
24.06 
37.15 
85.00 
14.20 
30.71 
&15 
30.69 
38.02 
30.66 
86.76 
32.73 
14.60 
24.06 
20.71 
30.04 
15.72 
30.65 
23.86 
13.74 
24.82 


p« 

Canada. 

Bngland. 

10.61 

0.83 

1.31 

5.64 

5.39 

6.20 

.06 

14.45 

2.25 

10.16 

1.75 

6.68 

24.21 

8.52 

.76 

4.40 

8.45 

7.78 

1.32 

4.13 

6.31 

11.28 

11.86 

7.00 

1.01 

4.65 

.86 

13.86 

3.40 

11.34 

23.00 

8.77 

1.67 

3.03 

.04 

10.12 

12.83 

4.11 

1.73 

10.20 

1.66 

4.20 

6.57 

6.04 

14.68 

12.58 

0.06 

4.82 

7.59 

11.53 

11.12 

20.18 

10.40 

13.11 

3.26 

6.78 

1.23 

8.67 

Per  cent  of  total  foreign-bom  in— 


Ireland. 


21.13 
45.17 
10.40 
24.22 
17.26 
18.02 
13.03 
28.05 
28.80 
38.40 
9.11 
4.32 
28.82 
6.20 
41.58 
22.80 
11.61 
16.30 
11.86 
22.18 
47.17 
16.56 
24.48 
21.10 


57.46 
0.55 
50.00 
20.84 
60.20 
41.00 
47.67 
82.00 
84.61 
80.78 
48.42 
68.83 
47.72 
12.75 
30.15 


60.05 

1.16 

23.63 

1.75 

48.67 

2.73 

30.56 

1.23 

29.29 

2.60 

4.03 

1.5» 

21.10 

1.87 

54.48 

.97 

60.88 

.25 

It  will  be  Been  that  the  two  cities  poasecising  the  largest  proportion  of  foreign-bom 
population  are  New  York  and  San  Francisco^  each  having  no  less  than  42  per  cent, 
or  nearly  three  times  as  large  a  proportion  as  that  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
Chicaeo  has  almost  as  large  a  proportion,  while  St.  Paul,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Cleve- 
land, Minneapolis,  and  Baffalo  follow  in  the  order  named,  each  haviug  more  than 
one-third  of  its  popniation  of  foreign  birth.  Eighteen  oat  of  the  28  gre»  t  cities  have 
more  than  one-foarth  of  their  population  of  foreign  birth,  while  the  only  cities  having 
a  less  proportion  of  foreign-bom  than  the  average  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
are  New  Orleans,  Indianapolis,  and  Washington. 

Great  differences  exist  as  to  the  relative  tendency  of  the  different  nationalities 
toward  city  life.  The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  total  number  of 
the  various  nationalities  in  the  country  who  are  residents  in  cities:  > 


Percentage  of  total  foreign-horn  in  principal  cities. 


Total  foreisn-bom 44.13 

Canada  and  Newfoundland 31.36 

Mexico 7.97 

England 40.70 

Scotland 41.25 

Wales 25.80 

IieUuid 55.97 

Oennany 47.71 

Austria 48.33 

Holland 83.64 

Switxerland 81.15 


Norway 20.78 

Sweden 31.81 

Denmark 23.24 

Russia 57.90 

Hangary 44.78 

Bohemia 48.32 

Poland 57.11 

France 45.09 

Italy 68.79 

China 40.19 

Other  countries 39.22 


This  table  shows  the  marked  aptitude  for  urban  life  of  the  Russians,  Italians,  and 
Irish,  each  of  which  nationalities  has  more  than  one-half  of  its  numbers  in  this 
country  dwelling  in  large  cities.  Owing  to  the  much  greater  absolute  number  of 
the  Irish,  as  well  as  of  the  Germans,  we  find  from  the  table  on  page  3  that  these 
fwo  nationalities  constitute  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  foreign-bom  population 
in  the  cities  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  Irish  furnishing  20  per  cent  and  the  Ger- 
mans 30  per  cent. 


>  Census  of  1890,  Popniation  II,  p.  ol. 
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It  will  bo  notioeil  that  ainoug  the  uative  whites,  both  of  natiye  aud  foreign  parent- 
age, the  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  our  oitiee  is,  on  the  whole,  lens  than  the  ]H3rceut- 
age  in  the  States  in  which  they  are  sitnated.  The  efficiency  of  the  common  school 
system  is  especially  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  illiteracy  is  scarcely  greater  among 
native  whites  of  foreign  parentage  than  among  those  having  native  parents.  The 
illiteracy  among  the  foreign-bom  city  dwellers,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  mnob 
greater  than  tnat  among  the  natives.  Thns  in  New  York  City  the  percentage  of 
illiteracy  among  the  native  whites  of  native  parentage  is  only  0.52;  among  the  native 
whites  of  foreign  parentage,  0.66,  while  among  the  foreign  whites  it  is  14.06. 

The  statistics  secured  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  regarding  the  ability  of  those 
who  enter  the  country  to  read  and  write  confirm  the  evidence  of  the  above  tables. 
In  fact  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  shown  is  even  higher  than  that  of  the  foreign- 
bom  resident  population,  indicating  apparently  that  a  certain  proportion  of  immi- 
grants learn  to  read  and  write  after  landing.  The  proportion  of  illiteracv  among 
imniigrauts  of  14  years  of  age  and  over  during  the  6  years  from  1895  to  1900  aver- 
ages above  20  i>er  cent.  It  varied  considerably  ttom  year  to  year,  the  specific  figures 
being  as  follows:  1695,20.37;  1896,28.63;  1897.23.1;  1898,23.2;  1899.22.9;  1900,24.2. 

The  relative  degree  of  illiteracy  difiers  greatly  among  immigrants  of  difi'erent 
nationalities.  The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the 
immigrants  according  to  nationalities  and  according  to  races  for  1899  and  1900. 

Total  number  of  immigranti  in  1900  and  percentage  ofiUiteraoy  among  immigrante  14  yeare 
of  age  and  over  for  the  years  1899-1900,  by  raeee. 


[Compiled  from  aimiial  report  of  Cominiaaioner  General  of  Immignitlon,  1889,  p.  6;  1900,  p.  6. 
table  is  arrmnged  aooording  to  the  precedenoe  of  ilutenicy  in  1900.] 


The 


Races. 


Turkish 

PortugueBe 

Syrian 

Italian  (southern) 

Filipinos 

Rutneoian  (Rnssniak) 

Pacific  Islanders 

Mexican 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

Bulgarian,  Seman,  and  Montenegrin  . . . 
Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  and  HersegoTinlan. 

Lithnanlan. 

Polish 

Russian 

Slovak 

Roomanian 

Armenian 

AfHcan  (black) 

Spanish-American 

Uebrew 

Korean 

Greek , 

Mainrar 

Italian  (northern) 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

Japanese 

Not  specified 

Cuban 

German 

West  Indian 

Spanish 

French 

Welsh 

Irish. 


Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Finnish 

Scotch 

English 

Hawaiian 

Chinese 

Scandinavian  ( Norwegians,  Danes,  and  Swedes) . 
South  Americans 


1900. 


Total. 


Per  cent  of 

iUiteratcH 

Total 

14  years  of 

n  amber 

age  and 

arriving. 

over. 

78.7 

184 

60 

4,241 

56.4 

2,920 

64.5 

84,846 

60 

0 

49 

2,832 

41 

112 

38.3 

261 

87.4 

17,184 

86.9 

204 

82.9 

675 

82.1 

10, 811 

81.6 

46,938 

28.8 

1,200 

28 

29.248 

85.1 

888 

!   I 


24.4 

23.9  I 

22.8 

22.8 

22.5 

17.5 

16.9 

11.8 

9.9 

8.9 

7.9 

6.9 

6.8 

5.4 

5 

4.1 

8.7 

8.2 

3 

2.7 

2.1 

2.0 

1.9 

1.4 


24.2 


714 

97 

60,704 

71 

3,778 

13,777 

17.316 

2,702 

12,628 

73 

2,678 

29,682 

78 

1.111 

2,096 

762 

36,607 

3,060 

12,612 

1,757 

10,897 

67 

1,260 

32,962 


448,572 


1899. 


Per  cent  of 

iUitentes 

14  3'eam  of 

age  and 

over. 


11.5 
65.6 
56.5 
57.3 


42.6 


5.1 
24.9 
13.4 
28.8 
82.5 
81.3 
13.5 
27.7 
17.9 
18.9 
80.4 


23.8 

10 

11.4 
9.3 
4.8 


2.5 
8.2 
26.3 
6.1 
3.5 
4.6 
4 

8.4 
1.2 
1.5 
1.7 
.8 
.1 
.6 
2.6 

22.9 
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Illiteracy  of  immigranU  14  years  of  age  and  over  by  nationality,  1896. 


Nationality. 


Anatria-HimgBry : 

Bohemia  and  Moravia . 

Galicia  and  Bukowina . 

Other  Austria 

Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France  (including  Corsica) 

Germany 

Greeoe 

Italy 

Ketherlands 

Norway , — 

Portugal 

Konmania 

Russia  (proper) 

Finland... .r. 

Poland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

England 

Ireland 

Scotland 


1886. 


1896. 


Total 
arrivals. 


2,709  I 
12,696  ' 
18,800 
30,898 
1.261 
•  3.167 
2,463 
81.885 
2, 175  I 
68,060 
1,583 
8.855 
2,766  I 

785 

45,187 

6,308 

691 

361 

21.177 

2.804 

169 

19,492 

40,262 

3,488 


Percent- 
age of  il- 
IHeracy. 


11.45 
60.37 
86.38 
46.51 
14.46 
.95 

4.88 

2.96 
26.21 
54.59 

4.16 

1.18 
77.68 
21.03 
41.14 
11.82 
47.78 
15.81 

1.16 

.79 

81.48 

5.44 

7. 

5.70 


Nationality. 


Perceut- 
aee  of  il- 
literacy. 


Wales 

Europeans  not  npecitled 

Mexico ■ 

British  Honduras 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Salvador 

(Quebec  and  Ontario 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

British  Columbia 

NewfoundlMod  and  Labrador. 

Cuba 

Other  West  Indies 

South  America 

Turkey  in  Asia 

China.: 

Japan  

Asia  (not  speciilecl) 

Australia 

AfHca 

Total 


From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  immigrants  from  the  northern  countries, 
Great  Britain,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  show  a  very  low  percentage  of  illiteracy. 
The  illiteracy  among  the  immigrants  from  Germany  and  Sweden  is  no  greater  than 
among  the  native-horn  Americans  in  our  most  highly  educated  States.  The  Irish 
are  somewhat  more  illiterate  than  the  natives  of  the  lest  of  Great  Britain,  but  even 
here  the  percentage  is  not  high.  The  immigrants  from  the  southern  and  eastern 
countries  of  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  show  an  excessive  proportion  of  illiteraoy, 
and  it  is  those  classes  that  are  now  coming  to  our  shores  in  the  largest  numbers. 
More  than  one-half  of  those  firom  Turkey,  Italy,  and  the  Portuguese  Islands  are 
anable  to  read  and  write,  ahout  two-fifths  of  the  Rnthenians  from  Russia,  about 
one-third  of  the  Croatians,  Poles,  and  Lithuanians  from  Austria- Hungary  and  Russia, 
and  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  Slovaks  from  Hungary,  and  the  Hebrews. 

The  foregoing  distinction  is  hrought  out  still  more  clearly  hy  the  following  tahles, 
in  which  the  uliteraoy  of  the  different  races  is  shown  hy  three  groups,  namely, 
those  coming  fh>m  western  Europe,  those  coming  ttom  eastern  Europe,  and  other 
races,  mainly  Asiatic.  The  line  adopted  as  dividing  eastern  from  western  Europe 
is  as  follows :  Beginning  at  the  boundary  between  Finland  and  Russia  the  line  leaves 
Finland  and  Germany  on  the  coast,  then  follows  the  boundary  between  Bohemia, 
Austria,  and  Corinthia  on  the  west  and  Galicia,  Hungary,  and  Croatia  on  the  east. 
The  line  then  follows  the  division  between  northern  and  southern  Italv.  Spain  and 
Portugal  are  also  included  in  the  eastern  division  because  of  their  high  iUiteracy. 

The  tables  show  that  in  1899  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy  from  western  Europe  was 
2.8  and  in  1900  4  per  cent,  whereas  from  eastern  Europe  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy  in 
1899  was  38.4  and  in  1900  36.6. 
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Percentage  of  illiieraoif  among  immigrante  14  years  of  age  and  over  for  the  years  1899- 
1900,  arranged  in  groups  of  eastern  and  western  European  races  and  others. 


Western  Earope: 

ScandinaTiiui 

EnglUh 

Sootoh 

Finnish 

Bohemian  and  Moravian, 

Irish 

French 

G  erman 

Datoh  and  Flemish 

Italian  (northern) , 

A  veni^ 

Eastern  Eorope: 

Magyar 

Oreek 

Hebrew 

Slovaks 


IBM. 


0.6  I 
1.7  I 
1.6 
1.2 

V\ 

8.S 

3.2  I 
0.3 
11.4  ' 


0.8 
2 

2.1 
2.7 
3 

8.2 
4.1 
5.8 
0.0 
11.8 


2.8 


10 
23.8 
23 
27.7 


16.0 
17.6 
22.8 
28 


Eastern  Europe— continued. 

Russian 

Polish 

Lithuanian 

Croatian  and  Slovenian  — 

Ruthenian 

Italian  (southern) 

Portuipiese 

Average 

Other  races: 

Chinese 

Cuhan : 

Japanese 

Syrian 

Average 


1800.       1000, 


18.5 
31.3 
82.5 
24  0 
42.0 
57.3 
65.6 


88.4 


.1 
2.5 

4.8 
50.5 


20.4 


28.8 
31.6 
32.1 
87.4 
40.3 
54.5 
60.2 


86.6 


1.4 
6.8 
8.0 
56.4 


14.1 


Jlliteracy  and  financial  o(mdition  of  immigrants.— There  is  a  close  coDneotion  between 
the  amount  of  money  brouffht  by  immigrants  and  their  illiteracy.  In  the  follow- 
ing table  the  per  cent  of  illiterates  14  yearn  of  age  and  over  is  given  for  the  more 
important  races  for  the  year  1900,  and  also  the  amount  of  money  per  ca|>ita.  The 
per  cent  of  illiteracy  for  all  immigrants  is  24.2,  and  the  money  per  capita  $14.84. 
Comj^aring  these  ayerages  with  the  figures  of  the  individual  races,  it  will  be  seen 
that  m  only  one  case  was  more  money  per  capita  shown  than  the  average  by  a  race 
with  a  per  cent  of  illiteracy  above  the  average.  This  was  the  Russian.  The  smallest 
amount  of  money  was  brought  by  the  Lithuanians,  whose  illiteracy  was  32.1  per 
cent.  The  southern  Italian,  with  a  very  high  per  cent  of  illiteracy,  showed  a  small 
amount  per  capita.  On  the  other  hand,  the  highest  amount  of  money  per  capita 
was  $41.51,  brouffht  in  by  the  Scotch,  with  an  illiteracy  of  only  2.1  per  cent.  Of 
those  races  then  navin^  an  illiteracy  below  the  average,  only  the  Hebrew,  Magyar, 
Irish,  Finnish,  and  Chinese  showed  less  money  per  capita  than  the  averase  for  all. 
In  general,  then,  the  amount  of  money  brought  seems  to  vaiy  inversely  with  the  illit- 
eracy of  the  immigrants,  ho  that  those  with  the  greatest  illiteracy  have  the  least 
money,  and  the  largest  amount  of  money  is  found  among  the  least  illiterate. 

IllUeraoy  and  money  shown  by  immigrants  per  capita  for  certain  races. 


Raoea. 


1000. 


Per  oento^ 
illiterates 
14  years  of 
age   and 
over. 


Amount 

of  money 

shown  per 

capita. 


Portuguese  ..^ 

Syrian 

Italian  (southern) 

Ruthenian  (Kussniak) 

Croatian  and  Slavonian . . . 

Lithuanian 

Polish 

Russian 

Slovak 

Hebrew 

Greek 


yar. 


Kaeya 

Italian  (northern)  . . 

Dutch  and  Flemish . 


60.2 
56.4 
54.5 
40.8 
37.4 
32.1 
31.6 
28.8 
28.0 
22.8 
17.5 
16.8 
11.8 
0.8 


$10.47 
14.81 

8.84 
i0.51 
12.51 

7.06 

0.04 
14.04 
11.60 

8.67 
28.78 
10.30 
22.40 
21.00 


1000. 


Per  cent  of 
illiterates 

14  yews  of 

age  and 

over. 


Japanese 

Cuban 

(German 

French 

Irish 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Finnish 

Sootoh 

English 

Chinese 

Scandinavian 

Total  for  all 


8.0 
6.0 
5.8 
4.1 
8.2 
3.0 
2.7 
2.1 
2.0 
1.4 


24.2 


Amount 

of  money 

shown  per 

capita. 


$80.60 
10.84 
28.58 
37.80 
14.50 
23.12 
13.06 
41.51 
88.00 
18.08 
16.65 


14.84 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


PAUPERISM  AND  CRIMINALITY  AMONG  THE  FOREIGN-BORN. 

It  is  often  oharged  that  the  large  influx  of  forei^ers  of  low  class  has  been  espe- 
cially injarious  in  its  effects  on  accoontof  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  panper- 
ism  and  criminality  among  these  classes.  The  recent  immigration  laws  of  the 
United  States  have  sought  to  debar,  so  far  as  possible,  the  entrance  of  those  who 
are  likely  to  become  dependents  and  criminals.  The  working  of  these  laws,  the 
number  and  character  of  those  debarred,  etc.,  will  be  discussed  in  another  plaoe. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  they  have  had  some  beneficial  effect,  which  will  perhaps 
show  itself  in  the  statistics  of  the  census  of  1900,  although  the  relatively  lower 
standard  of  immigration  as  a  whole  since  1890  may  offset  any  effect  of  closer  inspec- 
tion or  debarment. 

The  foUowing  table  from  the  census  of  1890  shows  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
different  elements  of  the  population  who  were  found  among  the  dependent,  defect- 
ive, and  delinquent  classes.  The  fi^^uree  show  the  proportions  to  1,000,000  of  the 
population.  Tlius  the  number  of  prisoners  of  foreign  birth  among  1,000.000  of  the 
total  number  of  foreign  bom  is  ascertained  and  compared  with  the  similar  propor- 
tions of  the  other  elements  of  the  population : 

PtoporHoH  of  imwMtei  of  petMl  and  oharitable  in8titution9  to  1,000,000  of  total  population. 
[Census,  1890,  Crime,  Psaperiom,  and  Benevolenoe,  1, 10.] 


White. 

Colored, 
total. 

ClMses. 

Aggregate. 

Total. 

Native 
born. 

Foreign 
bom. 

Total 

4,505 

4,431 

3,708 

ft  MIK 

5,040 

Prisonen 

1,315 

237 

I.IW 

1.787 

1,042 

235 

1,211 

1,043 

808         1,788 

250             ISO 

820          3,181 

1, 731           3-  007 

3.275 

JnTenile  offiBndftra. 

254 

PauDen  in  almsbooMw -^ r^^, -r- 

847 

InmatM of  benevolent  in^tltation* t,.t...t...... 

064 

On  the  basis  of  these,  and  of  other  similar  figures,  the  compiler  of  the  volume  on 
Crime,  Pauperism,  and  Benevolence  of  the  United  States  Census  of  1890  makes  the 
following  comments :  > 

<'  The  total  white  population  of  the  United  States  (54,983,890)  is  divisible  into  two 
parts— native  white,  45,862,023;  foreign  white,  9,121,867. 

"The  white  inmates  of  penal  and  charitable  institutions  whose  nativity  is  known 
(235,782)  are  also  divisible  into  two  groups— native  white,  164,476;  foreign  white, 
71,307. 

'*  Of  the  total  white  population  therefore  16.59  per  cent  is  foreign  bom,  of  the  cor- 
responding institution  po|>ulation  30.24  per  cent. 

**0f  the  total  native  white  population  (45,862,023)  the  number  with  native  parents 
is  34,358,348;  with  foreign  parents,  11,503,675.  By  adding  the  latter  to  the  foreign 
population  we  find  the  total  number  with  foreign  parents  to  be  20,625,542.  The  per- 
centage of  those  with  native  parents  is  62.49;  of  those  with  foreign  parents,  37.51. 

''  We  have  seen,  however,  tnat  the  nativity  of  396,416  parents  of  inmates  of  insti- 
tutions is  known,  and  that  the  percentage  of  native  parents  is  38.60,  but  of  foreign 
parents,  61.40. 

''In  other  words,  if  attention  is  confined  to  the  nativity  of  the  inmates  of  institu- 
tions 16.59  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  furnishes  30.24  per  cent  of  the  institution 
population.  But  if  attention  is  directed  to  the  nativity  of  the  parents  (a)  of  inmates 
97.51  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  ftimishes  61.40  per  cent  of  the  entire  institu- 
tion population.'' 

The  conclusions  thus  reached,  however,  require  very  material  qualification  before 
they  can  be  accepted.  So  far  as  the  statistics  concerning  the  prisoners  are  con- 
cerned the  figures  in  the  above  table  have  almost  no  significance  whatever,  because 
they  fail  to  consider  the  great  differences  as  to  the  relative  number  of  males  and  the 
relative  numbers  belonging  to  the  various  ag^  periods  among  the  foreijzn  bom  as 
compared  with  the  native  bom.  This  point  will  be  developed  in  detail  further  on. 
The  proportion  of  males  and  the  age  distribution,  however,  shonld  have  much  less 
influence  on  the  number  of  persons  who  become  paupers  or  who  are  inmates  of 


1  Census,  Popolation,  II,  p.  38. 
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benevolent  institutions.  At  any  rate,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  any  close  cansal  con- 
nections or  to  demonstrate  them  statistically.  The  proportion  of  paupers  in  alms- 
houses is  seen  to  be  nearly  4  times  greater  tor  the  foreign -bom  whites  than  for  the 
native  whites,  while  the  proportion  of  the  former  in  other  charitable  institntions  is 
more  than  75  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  case  o  f  the  natives. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  know  what  nationalities  among  our  foreign-bom  popula- 
tion furnish  the  largest  contributions  to  our  oiiminal  and  denendent  classes.  The 
following  table,  condensed  from  the  census  of  1890,  nhows  tne  proportion  of  tlie 
different  classes  of  defectives,  dependents,  and  delinquents  to  the  total  population 
of  each  nationality  in  this  country.  The  ratios  are  reduced  to  the  basis  of  1,000,000 
of  the  total  population : 

Baiio  of  criminals  and  dependents  of  each  nationality  to  1,000,000  of  total  population  of 

that  nationality,  1890. 

[Censas,  Crime,  PaaperiBin,  and  Benevolence,  I,  36.] 


Birthplace. 


Total 

Canada  and  ll^ewfoondland 

Eneland 

Ireund 

Aostria 

fielginm 

Bohemia 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Hangary 

Italy. 

Norway 

Poland 

Portagal 

Rosaia 

Sweden 

SwitserUmd 


Total.        Prisoners. 


7,818 


1,747 


4,037 
7.160 

16,624 
4,806 
4,686 
2,447 
2,897 

10.864 
6,662 
6,704 
9,877 
2,862 
4.680 
3,897  ' 
6,202 
3,468  { 
7,255 


1,626 
2,114 
2,971 
1,404 
1,149 

806 

853 
2.468 
1,066 
2,083 
8.115 

646 
1,011 

575 
1,144 

728 
1.480 


Jnvenile 

Paupers  in 
houses. 

gffenders. 

154 

8,081 

218 

949 

2U 

2,163 

146 

7.560 

16 

779 

138 

1,870 

102 

1,439 

38 

868 

248 

3.636 

113 

2,436 

112 

785 

784 

817 

74 

1,144 

286 

1,486 

192 

1^725 

110 

586 

38 

1.851 

144 

2,969, 

Instdtn* 


2,886 


1,244 
2,672 
6,957 
2,606 
2,038 

601 
1.238 
i.612 
2.048 
8,814 
6,161 

989 
1,798 
1,406 
8,862 
1,851 
2,662 


Taking  the  inmates  of  all  penal  and  charitable  institutions,  we  find  that  the  high- 
est ratio  is  shown  by  the  Irish,  whose  proportion  is  more  than  double  the  averaee 
for  the  foreign  bora,  amounting  to  no  less  than  16,624  to  the  million.  The  French, 
Italians,  Swiss,  and  English  furnish  the  next  largest  contributions  to  these  undesira- 
ble classes.  The  relatively  low  proportion  of  dependents  and  delinquents  among  the 
Bnaeians,  Poles,  and  Bohemians  is  noteworthy.  The  immigrants  from  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, and  Denmark  appear  to  be  especially  desirable  from  this  standpoint. 

Although,  as  we  see,  the  comparison  between  the  number  of  prisoners  of  foreign 
birth  and  those  of  native  birth  is  entirely  misleading,  we  can  yet  gain  some  informa- 
tion by  comparing  the  different  nationalities  of  foieigners  among  themselves,  since 
differences  in  the  proportions  of  sexes  and  in  the  age  groupings  are  not  so  marked 
between  the  different  nationalities  as  they  are  between  the  foreign  born  as  a  whole 
and  the  native  bom.  Nevertheless  the  comparison  even  between  nationalities  is 
much  less  satisfactory  as  regards  criminals  than  as  regards  paupers  and  inmates  of 
benevolent  institutions.  The  Italians  appear  to  furnish  the  largest  proportion  of 
criminals,  a  fact  which  is  doubless  connected  with  the  exceedingly  high  proportion 
of  males  of  ages  capable  of  committing  crime.  The  Irish  come  next,  and  the  French 
follow  the  Irish.  The  Russians,  Poles,  and  Germans  stand  almost  on  a  par  with  one 
another,  having  a  comparatively  low  proportion  of  criminals,  while,  as  before,  the 
most  nortbem  countries  appear  to  furnish  the  most  desirable  immigrants,  Judging 
from  this  standpoint  alone. 

The  proportion  of  the  different  nationalities  among  the  paupers  in  our  almshouses 
varies  \^ery  greatly.  The  Irish  show  far  and  away  the  largest  proportion,  no  less 
than  7,550  per  million  inhabitants,  as  comi>ared  with  3,031  for  the  average  of  all  the 
foreign  bom.  The  French  come  next,  while  the  proportion  of  paupers  among  the 
Germans  is  somewhat  unexpectedly  high.  The  remarkably  low  degree  of  pauperism 
among  the  Italians  is  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  such  a  large  percentage  of  them 
are  capable  of  active  labor,  coming  to  this  country  especially  for  that  purpose. 

The  Italians,  on  the  other  hand,  show  a  very  large  proportion  of  inmates  of  other 
benevolent  institutions — insane  asylums,  hospitals,  etc. — falling  iirst  after  the  Irish 
in  the  proportion  of  such  classes.  The  Russians,  also,  who  are  to  a  very  slight 
degree  represented  in  our  almshouses,  are  in  comparatively  high  proportions  in  the 
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variooB  benevolent  institutions.  It  shonld  be  noted  that  the  benevolent  instita- 
tions  referred  to  include  those  supported  by  private  charity,  whereas  almshouses  are 
mostly  public  institutions.  Several  of 'the  nationalities  among  our  foreign-bom 
inhabitants,  notably  the  Jews,  maintain  institutions  for  persons  of  their  own  birth, 
which  explains  the  marked  discrepancy  between  the  figures  in  the  last  two  columns. 

As  already  intimated,  the  gross  statistics  as  to  the  proportion  of  foreign-born  crim- 
inals to  the  total  number  of  foreign  bom  in  this  country  are  entirely  misleading. 
The  proportion  of  males  in  the  United  States,  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  —  ),lfi 
very  much  higher  among  persons  of  foreign  birth  than  among  those  of  native  birth. 
We  have  also  seen  that  the  proportion  of  our  inhabitants  bom  abroad  who  are 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  45  is  51  per  cent,  as  compared  with  34  per  cent  for 
persons  of  native  birth.  The  proportion  of  males  among  the  foreign  bora  from  20 
to  45  years  of  age  is  considerabry  higher,  even  than  the  proportion  of  males  among 
the  foreign  bom  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  amount  of  criminality 
among  males  is  from  3  to  5  times  greater  than  among  females.  Moreover,  persons 
under  the  age  of  20  years  seldom  commit  crime,  so  that  the  immense  numbers  of 
persons  below  that  age  of  native  birth  contribute  very  little  to  the  number  of  prison- 
ers in  the  country. 

A  somewhat  fairer  view  of  the  actual  tendencies  toward  criminality  on  the  part 
of  the  foreign-bom  as  compared  with  the  native-bom  is  obtained  from  the  follow- 
ing table,  wnicb  gives  the  proportions  of  prisoners  to  1,000,000  of  the  total  popula- 
tion by  age  groups.  This  table,  however,  fails  to  make  the  exceedingly  important 
distinction  between  the  males  and  the  females. 


Proportion  ofpri»oner$  to  1,000,000  of  total  population,  for  eaoh  element  of  population  by 

age  groups,  1890, 


[Census, 

UDder 

15 
years. 

1880:  Cr 

ime,  Pan] 

periam.  ai 

id  Beneri 

30  to  34 
years. 

>lence.I. 

85  to  45 
years. 

106.] 

15  to  19 
years. 

20  to  24 
years. 

25  to  20 

years. 

8.127 

45  to  64 
years. 

11 

65 
years 
and 
over. 

Total 

81 

1,370 

S.  IflO 

2,419 

1,9M 

1.856 

867 

408 

White 

12 

891,      2,285 

2,430 

2,019 

1.708 

1,222 

785 

854 

Native 

Foreign.., 

12 
86 

800 
1,190 

2.255 
2.484 

2.401 
2.528 

1,908 
2,410 

1,514 
2,222 

9S0 
1,774 

652 
1,216 

280 
63? 

Colored 

14g 

4,451 

9,695 

8,701 

0,243 

4.123 

2.584 

1,713 

906 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  table  makes  a  much  more  favorable  showing  for  the  foreigil- 
bom  than  the  tirst  above  presented.  According  to  the  previous  table  there  were 
1,768  foreign-bom  prisoners  per  million  of  the  foreign-born  population,  as  com- 
pared with  898  among  native-bom  whites.  If  in  the  above  table  n^e  compare  the 
ages  from  20  to  45,  in  which  much  the  largest  proportion  of  crimes  are  committed,  we 
shall  see  that  the  number  of  foreign-bom  prisoners  in  proportion  to  1,000,000  of  the 
total  population  is  not  more  than  15  per  cent  ereater  than  the  number  of  the  native 
bom,  the  disparity  being  greater  during  the  last  two  age  periods  than  during  the 
first  two. 

An  article  in  one  of  our  sociological  journals^  recently  attempted  to  show  that  the 
proportion  of  criminality  among  the  foreign-bom  whites  was  considerably  less  even 
than  amongthenative  whites  of  native  parents,  if  both  be  properly  estimated.  Thecal- 
culation  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  male  prisoners  and  number  of  males  of 
voting  age.  Investigation  shows,  however,  that  this  writer  used  erroneous  methods 
of  ascertaining  the  actual  number  of  native  prisoners  of  native  parentage  and  of  for- 
eign parentage,  respectively.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners  whose 
parentage  is  unknown,  and  also  a  lar^^etnumber  only  one  of  whose  parents  is  of  foreign 
birth.  All  of  these  prisoners  were  included  by  the  writer  as  being  native  whites  of 
native  parentage.  Ijie  practice  of  the  census  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  in  stating 
the  total  population,  is  to  include  all  having  one  foreign  parent  under  the  natives  of 
foreign  parentage,  and  the  writer  referred  to  took  this  grouping  as  his  basis  for  reck- 
oning the  population,  while  using  the  other  in  reckoning  the  number  of  prisoners. 
In  the  following  table  prisoners  of  unknown  birth  have  been  apportioned  between 
the  respective  classes  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  known  birtn.  while  the  correct 
definition,  according  to  the  census  authorities,  of  natives  of  foreign  parentage  has 


1 H.  H.  Hart,  Am.  Jour,  of  Sociology. 
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been  applied. 


The  table  therefore  shows  the  number  of  male  prisoners  of  natiye 
._^.__  ^^___*. — . ^ a._  £ ^i_-_.  L !• — 1 larents 

onging 


birth,  distingaishing  those  haying  natiye  parents  from  those  haying  foreign  pi 
and  of  foreign  birth,  per  million  of  the  totaVmale  population  of  yoting  age  belo 
to  these  respectiye  classes. 


i  respecti 

Number  of  male  priaonera  per  million  of  voting  population,  1890. 
[Compiled  from  Census,  1890:  Popolation,  1. 751;  Crime,  PavperUm,  and  Benevolence,  II,  4.] 


United  States 

North  Atlantio  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division 
North  Central  Division . 
South  Central  Division  . 
Weatem  Division 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

GaUfocnia 


Native  white. 


Native 
parents. 


2,617 


2,839 
1,5S8 
2,414 
2.827 
4,388 


3,090 
8,779 
2.486 
2,640 
6,362 


Foreign 
parents. 


7,486 


10,686 
4,343 
4,523 
6,458 

10.448 


Total 
native 
white. 


3,482 


4,756 
1.722 
2,940 
2,688 
5,910 


18,839 
10.258 
5,210 
5,918 
12,985 


6,999 
5,964 
3,619 
8,585 
8,181 


Foreign 
white. 


4,878 
2,448 
1,918 
^086 
4,658 


6,908 
4,024 
8,777 
2,322 
5.682 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that^  taking  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  whites 
of  foreign  birth  are  a  trifle  less  criminal  than  the  total  namber  of  whites  of  native 
birth.  But  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  criminality  between  native  whites  having 
native  parents  and  those  having  foreign  parents.  The  number  of  native  male  whites 
of  native  parentiM^e  in  our  prisons  is  2,517  per  million  of  the  voting  population,  as 
compared  with  3,^9  for  the  foreign  bom,  and  7,435  for  the  native  bom  of  foreign 
parentage.  The  excessively  large  proportion  of  prisoners  among  the  latter  class,  it 
should  be  noted,  constitutes  just  as  strong  an  argument  as  to  the  ix^urious  effects  of 
immigration  as  would  a  high  proportion  among  the  foreiffn-bom  themselves.  It 
seems  to  show  that  the  second  generation  of  the  foreign  element,  having  become 
more  accustomed  to  the  ways  in  this  country  and  more  familiar,  so  to  speak,  with 
crime,  and  less  under  the  control  of  their  parents  whom  they  learn  to  look  upon  as 
ignorant  and  out  of  date,  present  an  excessively  high  proportion  of  criminality. 

The  general  statistics  for  the  country  as  a  whole  are  borne  out,  with  some  excep- 
tions, by  the  figures  for  the  separate  great  divisions  and  for  certain  leading  States, 
which  are  included  in  the  table.  In  every  grand  division  except  the  North  Cen  tral  the 
foreign  whites  show  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  prisoners  than  the  native  whites 
of  native  parents.  The  relative  proportions  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  where  the 
foreign-bom  population  is  exceedingly  large,  are  especially  noteworthy,  the  foreign- 
bom  showing  a  proportion  of  4,373  to  the  million,  the  native  born,  2^839.  In  almost 
every  case,  on  the  other  hand,  the  criminality  among  the  foreign-bom  is  somewhat  less 
than  that  among  the  total  native  white  population,  while  in  everv  case  the  criminality 
of  the  native  whites  of  foreign  parentage  la  very  much  higher  than  that  of  the  other 
classes.  Notice  especially  the  high  proportion  of  prisoners  amouff  this  class  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  York.  The  figures  for  the  South  Atlantic  ana  South  Central 
divisions  are  of  comparatively  little  significance,  owing  to  the  small  foreign-bom 
population  of  those  States. 

If  we  inquire  somewhat  more  closely  into  the  offenses  committed  we  shall  disoover 
interesting  differences  between  prisoners  of  native  and  those  of  foreign  parentage. 
The  following  table  shows  the  birthplaces  of  the  114,620  parents  of  the  57,310  white 
prisoners  by  specified  crimes.  It  appears  that  in  two  groups,  namely ,  homicide  and 
forgery,  the  prisoners  of  native  parentage  predominate,  but  that  in  case  of  public 
intoxication  foreign  parentage  nas  more  than  three  times  the  influence,  and  in 
disorderly  conduct  slightly  less  than  three  times  the  influence.  In  the  other 
groups,  namely,  assault,  burglary,  larceny,  and  grand  larceny,  there  is  a  slight  pre- 
dominance of  foreini  parentage.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  proportion  of  white 
male  population  of  foreign  parentage  between  the  ages  of  18  and  44  was  38.02  per 
cent  of  the  total  white  male  population  (Census,  Population,  p.  clxxvii ),  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  influence  of  immigration,  taking  into  account  both  the  immigrant 
and  his  natiye-bom  children,  accounts  for  a  much  larj^r  proportion  of  prisoners 
than  does  the  native  stock,  and  that  this  disproportion  in  the  case  of  misdemeanor, 
such  as  intoxication  and  disorderly  conduct,  amounts  to  two-fifths  of  the  population 
producing  more  than  Uiree-fourths  of  the  punished  offenses. 
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BwihplaceB  of  114,620  parenU  of  67^810  white  priaonera,  by  apeoijied  oHmea. 
[OenAus:  Criin«,  Paaperimn,  etc.,  Part  II,  p.  280,  ff.] 


1SE" 

United 
Statea. 

Foreign. 

America. 

ss 

Soot- 
land. 

Ireland. 

Ger- 
many. 

Italy. 

AlloffenMt.. 

114.620 

45,782 

60,153 

6.036 

5.997 

1,996 

29,184 

9,967 

1.209 

Public  intoxioAtion. 
Disorderly  cood  act . 
Homicide 

10,666 
6,450 
8,860 
0,774 
13,756 
10,024 
9,400 
3.016 

2,102 
1,493 
4,614 
3,625 
6,674 
4,411 
4,368 
1.804 

7.858 
4,645 
3.604 
5,556 
7,345 
5,086 
4.477 
1,058 

646 
207 
450 
485 
781 
602 
488 
106 

731 
861 
318 
600 
766 
546 
536 
172 

266 
149 

93 
140 
280 
146 
180 

65 

6,830 
2,916 
1,255 
2.543 
8.518 
2,282 
1,695 
203 

514 
589 
765 
910 
1,418 
924 
980 
848 

10 
40 
214 

AMAults,  all  Borta. . 
Hnrfflarr 

874 
58 

I^aroeDY 

86 

Grand  larceny 

Pormirv 

09 
0 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  prison  commissioners  of  Mas 
sachasetts  and  the  census  for  1895  of  that  State,  shows  also  the  significance  of  intoxi- 
cation as  a  prominent  canse  of  offenses  amongst  the  foreign- bom.  It  appears  from 
the  table  that  nrisoners  committed  to  all  institutions  in  proportion  to  a  thousand 
population  of  tne  same  nativity  indicates  that  those  bom  in  Massachusetts  numbered 
7.3  per  thousai^d,  but  that,  omitting  those  committed  for  intoxication,  the  number  is ' 
2.6  per  thousand.  Below  this  proportion  stands  immigrants  from  Portugal,  Austria, 
Germany,  Russia,  and  Finland.  The  leading  nationality  above  this  average  is  that 
of  the  Irish,  whose  commitments  per  thousand  were  27.1,  but  omittins  intoxication 
was  6.  Next  in  order  of  commitments  are  Welsh,  English,  Scotch,  and  Norwegians, 
all  of  which  show  a  large  predominance  of  intoxication.  The  Italians  are  a  marked 
exception,  the  commitments  numbering  12.9  for  all  causes,  and  10  for  causes  except 
intoxication. 


Prisoners  committed  to  all  penal  institutions  of  Massachusetts,  except  the  State  farm, 
during  year  ended  September  SO,  1895. 

[From  Prleon  Commiaeioners'  Report,  1896,  and  Cenena,  1895,  Vol.  H,  pp.  699-707.] 


Fortiiffal.  .«...■■...... 

Anatna 

Germany 

Rassla  and  Finland . . 

MaaaacbuMtta 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Canada  and  provlnoea 
Poland 


Commit-    r«/w««»u 
mentaper^*S"i*;^ 
1,000  Pop.?*SS}»£?3 
ulatlon    *'??;Lif" 


of  same 
natiTlty. 

incozi- 
cation. 

0.6 

0.8 

2.1 

.5 

5.4 

2.7 

5.0 

3.3 

7.3 

2.6 

8.3 

2.9 

9.0 

8.4 

9.1 

8.4 

9.5 

6.2 

Commit- 1  ctemmlt- 


France .. 
Italy.... 
Hungary 
Norway . 
Scotland. 
England. 
WiQes... 
Ireland . . 


nlation 
of  same 
nativity. 


11.8 
12.9 
14.5 
16.6 
17.0 
17.7 
24.9 
27.1 


intoxi- 
cation. 


3.6 
10.0 
9.8 
44 
4.8 
5.4 
7.5 
6.0 


DmortatUms  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration, — In  addition  to  the  foregoing  tables  show- 
inff  tne  relation  of  immigration  to  the  problems  of  crime  and  pauperism,  the  following 
table  is  of  interest  as  snowing  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  under 
the  laws  restricting  immigration.  This  table  gives  for  the  year  1900  the  deportation 
by  races,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  percentage  of  total  arrivals  that  were  debarred. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  high  percentages  of  Pacific  Islanders,  Japanese,  and  Bul- 
garians is  owing  to  the  number  of  contract  laborers  deported,  but  that  in  other  cases 
those  debarred  as  likely  to  become  public  charges  are  the  leading  factors  in  the  sta- 
tistics. From  Scotland  this  was  almost  the  sole  cause  for  deportation,  while  from 
Italy  it  was  by  far  the  leading  cause.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Syrians, 
the  Finns,  Scandinavians,  and  Irish. 
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JDeporlations  hy  races,  1900,^ 


BaoM. 


Perc«nt> 
•gede- 
barrad. 


Anivala. 


Totidde. 
barred. 


Poblio 
charge. 


Loath, 
some  and 
danger, 
onadia- 


Ckmtraot 
laborera. 


Paolflo  lalander 

Bulgarian,  Servian,  and  Montenegrian.. 

Japanese  

Roumanian 

Armenian 

Spaniah 

Scotch , 

Greek 

Italian  (sonthem) 

Engliah 

Croatian  and  Slavenian 

French , 

Hebrew 

Italian  (northom) , 

Welah 

German 

Lithuanian 

Portngnese , 

Slorrfc 

Magyar 

PoGah 

Dalmatian,  Boanian,  andHeraogovenian 

Ruthenian  (Rnasniak) , 

Syrian 

Initch  and  Flemish 

Bohemian  and  Moravian , 

Finnish 

Russian 

Irish 

Scandinavian 

Total 


58.92 

8.37 

8.45 

2.51 

2.34 

2.83 

2.21 

2.01 

1.44 

1.35 

1.18 

L09 

.05 

.93 

.78 

.72 

.70 

.66 

.64 

.56 

.53 

.44 

.42 

.41 

.37 

.26 

.26 

.25 

.23 

.19 


112 

204 

12,628 


1,111 

1,757 

8,773 

84,846 

10,897 

17.184 

2,095 

60,764 

17,816 

762 

29,682 

10,311 

4,241 

29.243 

18,777 

46,938 

675 

2.832 

2,920 

2,702 

8,060 

12,612 

1,200 

85.607 

32,952 


66 
13 

437 
10 
22 
26 
89 
76 
1,215 

148 

204 
23 

578 

161 
6 

216 
73 
28 

190 
78 

252 
3 
12 

120 

10 

8 

33 

3 


7 
137 


10 

21 

38 

63 

1,015 

138 

131 

20 

446 

99 

5 

167 

41 

26 

131 

60 

173 

3 

8 

71 

9 

5 

18 

3 

69 
27 


2  ' 

2  I 
1  I 
114 
8 


12  I 

-8  ! 


.94 


448.572 


4,283 


3,007 


64 

0 

281 

10 

1 
5 


4 

168 
13 
71 
2 
18 
64 


"2!... 

83 
18 

w 

33| 

60 
7 
48 

1 

4 

«l 

1 
1 

^L.. 

1 

1 

833 


*  Compiled  from  Report  of  United  States  Commiaaioner-General  of  Immigration,  1900. 

Religious  faith  of  immigrants, — Questions  concern] nj<  their  relinoas  faith  were 
addressed  to  immigrants  b^  the  immigration  authorities  daring  a  limited  period  in 
1899  and  1900,  and  have  since  been  discontinued.  The  following  table,  compiled 
for  the  only  year  for  which  complete  records  were  obtained,  shows  the  number  of 
adherents  to  each  faith  bv  nationalities,  and  the  percentage  of  each  religion  in  the 
ftggi^gate.  It  appears  that  in  that  year  52.14  per  cent  of  the  immisrants  were 
Boman  Catholics,  and  4.03  per  cent  were  Greek  Catholics ;  of  Hebrew  10.39  per  cent 
of  the  immigrants,  of  Protestants  18.54  per  cent,  and  the  miscellaneous  religions 
were  13.91  per  cent.  The  Roman  Cath^ics  came  mainly  ttom  Aastria-Hungary, 
Italy,  and  Ireland;  the  Protestants  from  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  England; 
the  Israelites  from  Austria-Hungary  and  the  Uussian  Empire. 
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Total  number  of  paaaengers  arriving  in  1899  diBirihnied  by  countries  and  religioue  faith 
and  percentage  of  each  religious  faith. 


Coontriee. 

Total. 

Protes- 
tants. 

Roman 
Catho- 
lics. 

Greek 
Catho- 

UOB. 

Israel- 
ites. 

Brah- 
mins 
and 
Bud- 
dhists. 

Mo. 
ham- 
med- 
ans. 

Miscel- 
lane- 
ous. 

Aiutria-HiiimrT 

64,885 
1,728 
3,253 
4,902 

25,904 
2,450 

79,664 
1,994 
7,113 

2,269 

1,655 

62,537 

59 

1,428 
13,541 

2,394 

187 

65,390 

341,161 

9,726 

109 

10.440 

5,009 

94 

2,629 

166 

50 

839 

6,674 

2 

160 

18,295 

15 

12,708 

710 

5 

12,611 

30,694 

967 

44 

1,736 

6,768 

14 

78,806 

190 

2 

"•IS 

22,462 
4 

704 
9 

608 

5 

81,216 

3* 

18 
2,350 

26 

11,082 
4 
2 

12 
401 

1,351 

Belnixiii 

661 

Denmark 

578 

Franoe,  inolading  Corsica 

2 

2,984 
8,469 

Q«annaxi  Empire*! 

Gveeoa......... 

72 

Italy,  tncluding  Sicily  and  Sar- 

1 
8 

1,281 
957 

ITor  way 

437 

Portagal,  including  Cape  de  Verde 
and  Axore  Inlanaii 

2U 

ItoQmMiia  , 

31 

1,470 

47 

1,850 
24,351 

54 

Banian  Empire  and  Finland 

SenrtaL  Bnlnria,  and  Montenegro . 
Spain. IneMlng  Canary  and  Balea. 

1 

968 
7 

709 

Sweden 

824 

ChiritMrland .x 

7 
33 
4 
5 
11,695 
2.833 

ii' 

6 
27 

197 

963 

13 

1 

64 

Unitad  Kingdom 

21,361 

Not  specified 

3 

Tfltal  Knrwpe 

65.238 

452 

13 

1,274 

184,835 

1.390 

9 

2,178 

37,442 

48 

5 

28 

*"3,'878' 

■"■'228' 

17 
77 
16 

41,934 

Total  Asia 

1,553 

AiHca 

66 

AU  other  countries. 

6,721 

Grand  total 

361,436 

86,977 

188,412 

14,589 

37,523 

3,601 

110 

50,274 

Peroentage  in  each  religion 

100 

18.54 

62.14 

4.08 

10.89 

.99 

13.91 

P^RT    III. 
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IMMIGRATION  AND  ITS  ECONOMIC  EFFECTS. 


OHAPTBE  I. 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 


The  chief  ^nestion  which  is  usually  raised  regarding  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  immigration  into  this  country  has  to  do  with  its  effect  upon  industry, 
and  especially  upon  native  labor.  It  is  claimed  by  many,  especially  among  the 
working  classes  themselves,  that  the  laree  immigration  of  laborers,  accustomed  to  a 
lower  wage  and  an  inferior  standard  of  living,  tends  to  drive  out  American-born 
labor  from  various  occupations,  or  at  any  rate  to  force  down  the  general  level  of 
wages.  It  is  claimed  on  the  other  hand  by  many  persons  that,  so  mr  as  American 
labor  is  displaced  by  the  lower  srade  of  foreign  labor,  it  finds  occupations  in  higher 
forms  of  industry.  The  result  tiius  is,  accor£ng  to  this  argument,  that  the  severest 
and  most  unpleasant  work  is  done  for  us  by  immigrants  while  the  level  of  American 
labor  is  continually  raised. 

Some  light  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  foreign-bom  enter  into  productive  labor 
and  into  the  respective  classes  of  occupations  can  be  gained  from  the  statistics 


furnished  by  the  United  States  Census  and  by  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration, 

Predominance  of  males  amona  immigrants, — It  is  noteworthy  that  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  immigrants  are  adapted  for  gainful  labor  than  is  the  case  among  the 
native-bom.  In  the  first  place,  the  proportion  of  males  among  the  total  number  of 
immigrants  is  much  higher  than  the  normal  proportion  in  a  fixed  population.  In  an 
ordinary  population  the  number  of  females  is  approximately  the  same  as  the  number 
of  males,  although  in  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  the  proportion  of  males  in  1890 
was  sligntly  more  than  half  of  the  total,  51.21  per  cent.  ^  Tne  proportion  of  males 
among  the  native-bom  in  that  year  was  50.6  per  cent,  while  among  the  foreign-born 
it  was  considerably  larger,  54.9  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  proportion 
of  males  among  the  immigrants  to  this  country  from  1881  to  1889: 

Percentage  of  males  among  immigrants  of  each  nationality,  1881-1889, 

[Report  of  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  1892,  p.  14.] 

Per  eent. 
Allnationalitiea  (lfl81-1880) 61.0 

Germany 67.6 

Ireland 51.0 

England 61.3 

Swedenand  Norway 61.0 

It  will  be  seen  that  61  per  cent  of  the  total  number  arriving  during  that  period 
were  males.  Comparing  the  different  nationalities,  we  find  that  the  Irish  and  Ger- 
mans show  the  largest  percentage  of  females  among  the  total  immigrants.  This  is 
in  the  case  of  Ireland  probablv  due  to  the  large  number  of  Irish  women  who  come 
to  this  country  as  servants,  while  in  the  case  of  Germany  a  large  proportion  of  the 
immigration  is  by  families.  The  natives  of  the  more  southern  and  eastern  countries 
of  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  are  much  less  given  to  bringing  their  families  with 
them,  and  the  proportion  of  males  ranges  ft*om  65.8  for  Russia  and  Poland  to  79.4 
for  Italy. 

Age  diaMhuiUm  of  immigrants,— Yrom  the  fact  Just  noted  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  immigrants  do  not  bring  families  to  this  country,  we  should  expect  to  find 
the  relative  number  of  children  among  immigrants  and  among  our  foreign-born 
population  much  less  than  among  the  native-bom  population.  This  fact  is  shown 
conclusively  by  the  following  table  from  the  census  of  1890:  ^ 


Per  cent. 

Italy 79.4 

Rnsaia,  including  Poland 65.8 

Anstria 62.9 

Hunsary 73.8 

Scotland 61.6 


of  1890,  Population,  Vol.  II,  p.  xix;  Census  of  1890,  Population,  Vol.  I,  pp.  Ixxli,  486. 
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Belative  age  dUtributUm  aj  noiiM  amd  foreign  6om,  1890, 


Agt  periods. 


Foreign 
white. 


Per  eent. 
100.00 


AllAgM... 

Under  10  yean  . . 

10  to  10  years 

ao  to  20  years 

80  to  44  years.... 

45  to  54  years  . 

55  to  84  years 

85  years  and  OTor. 
Age  unknown  — 


From  this  it  appears  that  while  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  native  white  popu- 
lation belong  to  the  periods  of  childhood  and  yoath,  less  than  20  years  of  atfe,  only 
13.73  per  cent  of  the  foreign  whites  are  nnder  20.  The  years  of  life  from  20  to  45 
may  be  considered  us  the  most  productive.  The  proportion  of  the  native- bom 
population  falling  within  these  years  is  only  34  per  cent,  while  the  proportion  of  the 
foreign-bom  population  is  51  per  cent. 

The  same  facts  appear  from  the  statistios  of  the  ages  of  immigrants.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  percentage  of  immigrants  under  15,  between  15  and  40,  and  over 
40,  during  the  years  1873-1^: ' 


Percentage  of  immigranta  under  15  years  of  age^  betteeen  16  and  40j  and  over  40,  from 

187$  to  1890. 


Total 

England  and  Wales 

Sootiand 

Ireland...... 

Hungary 

Aostria 

Germany 

Italy 

Norway 

Kossia  and  Pohuid . 

Sweden 

British  America 

China 


Under  15 
years. 


20.0 


15  to  40 
years. 


68.0 


Over  40 
years. 


11.1 


23.0 
14.8 
15.4 
23.0 
25.8 
15.8 
20.7 
26.2 
17.5 
19.4 
7,4 


85.0 
64.0 
77.4 
74.2 
84.2 
82.5 
80.0 
87.0 
83.8 
78.8 
87.9 
88.9 


12.2 
12.4 

ao 

10.4 
11.9 
11.7 
15.4 
1L4 
10.0 

&9 
12.7 

3.7 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  all  immigrants  under  15  years  of  age  is 
slightly  over  one-fifth,  whereas  among  the  native  wnites  the  proportion  was  almost 
exactly  two-fifths  in  1B90.'  The  immigrants  belonging  to  the  more  prodnctive  years, 
from  15  to  40,  constitute  no  less  than  68  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  This  table 
shows  also  that  the  nations  from  which  the  largest  proportion  of  immigrants  fall 
within  the  ages  of  15  to  40 — indicating  that  immigration  by  families  is  relatively  less 
than  the  immigration  of  the  unmarried — ^are  Ireland,  Hungary,  Italy,  Sweden,  and 
China. 

The  relative  proportion  of  immigrants  belonging  to  ages  from  15  to  40  is  still 
greater  during  the  5  years  from  18SS  to  1899  than  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
above  table.  The  proportion  under  15  during  these  last  5  years  is  15.9  per  cent; 
from  15  to  40,  74.1  per  cent;  and  over 40,  10  per  cent. 

Belaiire  proportions  of  native  and  foreign  horn  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  ^Chie^y 
because  of  the  predominance  of  males  and  of  persons  in  the  more  productive  years  of 
life  among  the  forei^-bom,  we  find  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  foreign- bom  in  this  country  is  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  than  among 
the  native-born.  This  means,  of  course,  that  the  foreign-born  compete  to  a  f^ater 
degree  with  native  labor  than  their  mere  aggregate  numbers,  compared  with  the 
number  of  native-bom,  would  indicate.  The  following  table  snows  the  proportions 
which  the  different  elements  of  the  population  bore  to  the  total  population  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1890,  together  with  the  proportion  belonging  to  each  class 
engaged  in  occupations,  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of  persons  occupied. ' 

I  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  1892,  p.  16. 
•Census,  Popnlation,  II,  xvi. 
s  Census,  Popnlation,  II.  cxvil. 
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Percetitaget  of  each  group  of  ocoupatiom,  fry  naiMty  amd  color. 


T       Nativity  and  color. 

Propor- 
tion of  to- 

Allooon- 
pations. 

Aiericiil- 
toffsflah. 
erlea,  and 

mining. 

Pro- 
feaaional 
aervloe. 

DodDua- 

tic  and 
peraonal 
service. 

Trade  and 

trannpor- 

tation. 

MannfiM). 
tnrlng 
and  me- 
chanical 
Indoa- 
trlM. 

KatlTo  white,  naUve  parento. 
Native  white,  forei£n  pareata 
Foreign  white 

56.80 
18.87 
14.40 
11.88 

47.92 
15.58 
23.45 
14.05 

56.83 

8.81 

14.49 

19.87 

67.88 
16.84 
12.08 
3.72 

80.78 
14.16 
81.58 
23.54 

51.79 

22.09 

21.42 

4.70 

40.60 
24.40 
3L87 

Totaloolored 

8.68 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  whereas  the  foreign-bom  whites  constitated  only  14.40 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  1890,  those  foreign-bom  whites  who  were  engaged 
m  gainful  occupations  constitated  no  less  than  22.45  per  cent  of  the  total  nomber  in 
such  occupations.  The  competition  of  the  foreign-bom  is  most  conspicuous  in  the 
groups  of  industry  classed  as  ''domestic  and  personal  service''  and  "manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industries.^'  In  each  case  the  number  of  foreign-bom  whites  occupied 
is  more  than  31  per  cent  of  the  total  number  engaged  in  tiiese  occupations.  The  for- 
eigners are  less  inclined  to  enter  agriculture,  and  usually  are  less  competent  for 
professional  service,  which  explains  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  the  foreign-bom 
occupied  in  these  groups  of  industrieSi  as  compared  with  the  total  number  engaged 
in  them,  is  not  greater  than  their  proportion  to  the  total  population. 

While,  as  has  been  said,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  foreign-bom  ensaged  in 
gainful  occupations  is  primarily  due  to  the  predominance  of  males  and  of  persons 
belonging  to  the  productive  age  groups,  it  will  be  seen  ft*om  the  following  table 
that  within  each  age  jponp — including  those  groims  where  the  largest  proportion  of 
all  classes  is  engaged  in  gainful  occupation — tne  foreign-bom  show  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  persons  so  occupied,  both  among  the  males  and  wnong  the  females,  tnan  do 
the  native-born,  whether  of  native  or  foreign  parentage.  'Hie  difference  between 
the  proportions  occupied  is  naturally  least  dnring  the  ages  from  25  to  54,  but  even 
here  the  foreign-bora  show  approzimatoly  1  per  cent  more  employed  than  the  native- 
born  among  the  males,  while  the  disparity  in  the  < 
expected,  considerably  greater. 


\  case  of  the  females  is,  as  might  be 


Percentage  of  total  population  of  each  element  above  10  years  of  age  engaged  in  gainful 

oocupation8f  by  age  groups, 

[Cenana,  Population,  II,  p.  cxzli.] 


Native  white- 

Foreign 
white. 

Native 
parentage. 

78.91 

Foreign 
parentage. 

70.28 

Colored. 

Malea 

90.54 

79.94 

10U>]4 

7.41 
49.41 
89.92 
97.06 
07.64 
96.21 

7.54 
68.79 
92.56 
97.19 
97.71 
95.45 

15.64 
81.70 
96.56 
96.36 
96.82 
97.08 

29.66 

16tol0    

73.49 

20  to  24 

94.14 

25  to  84 

97.16 

86to44 

97.96 

45  to  64 

98.28 

1''enialoff .. ..tt..^^.-...... ........#... ......t-.tt 

10.90 

20.78 

10.85 

36.02 

10  to  14 

2.52 
15.80 
10.04 
11.45 
9.16 
9.84 

8.70 
83.68 
86.58 
19.18 
12.07 
10.89 

9.81 
58.78 
45.45 
19.79 
12.<)2 
10.51 

20.42 

15  to  10 

48.46 

20  to  24 

47.05 

25  to  84 

87.16 

35  to  44 

86.77 

45  to  54 

87.59 

Occupations  chiefly  entered  hy  foreign-horn, — We  have  already  commented  npon  the 
fact  that  the  foreign-bom  show  a  special  inclination  to  enter  the  industries  oelong- 
ing  to  the  groups  of  domestic  and  personal  service  and  manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical industries.  While  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  immigranto  on  their  arrival 
declare  that  their  occupation  is  that  of  farming,  comparatively  few  of  these,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  the  more  southern  and  eastern  nationalities  of  Europe,  actually 
enter  into  agriculture  in  this  country.    They  drift  into  unskilled  forms  of  labor,  the 
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males  goini;  largely  into  mining,  into  common  day  labor,  and  into  work  of  a  less 
skilled  character  in  onr  factories.  A  record  is  kept  bv  the  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration of  the  occupations  to  which  the  immigrants  declare  that  they  belong,  but 
tnis,  of  conrse,  gives  comparatively  little  light  as  to  the  occnpations  which  they 
actually  enter.  These  occnpations  are  grouped  as  professional,  skilled,  and  unskilled, 
but  it  naturally  does  not  follow  even  tiiat  those  who  declare  themselves  as  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  skilled  occupations  actually  enter  upon  skilled  labor  in  this  coun- 
try. A  large  proportion  are  returned  as  being  without  occupation,  but  these  are 
chiefly  children  and  women.    The  followin|f  tMe  shews  the  number  and  the  per- 


centage 
country  from 


te^noh  of  these  groups  among  the  immigrants  arriving  in  this 
:88rtol890:» 


Classes  of  occupations  of  immigremis  atriffing  in  this  country,  1881  to  1890,  inclusive. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Percent 
of  males. 

25,257 

514. 662 

1.838,326 

73,327 
756,450 

3,205,911 

1.749 

25,859 

245,810 

42,830 

1,724,454 

27,006 
640,411 

2,079,185 
116,157 

2,483,904 

0.8 

Skilled 

16.1 

UnaklUed 

57.1 

Not  stated 

2.2 

Without  occupation 

23.7 

Total 

2,040,702 

5,246,613 

100 

It  will  be  seen  that  onlv  16  per  cent  of  the  males  declared  themselves  as  belonging 
to  skilled  occupations,  while  57  per  cent  are  rated  unskilled,  and  23  per  cent  as 
without  occupation. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  United  States  Census  of  1890,  shows  the 
absolute  number  of  foreign>bom  males  engaged  in  the  leading  occupations  entered 
by  them,  together  with  the  percentage  which  they  bear  to  the  total  number  of 
workers  engaged  in  that  occupation.^  These  figures  should  be  considered  with  the 
fact  in  mind  that  the  total  number  of  foreign-bom  males  in  this  country  at  that  time 
was  equal  to  15.8  per  cent  of  the  total  male  population. 


Foreign-horn  males  in  principal  occupations. 


Agriculture  and  mining: 

Agricultural  laborers 

Farmers,  planters,  and  overseers 

Gardeners,  florists,  nurserymen,  and  vine  growers 

Lumbermen,  raftomen,  ana  wood  ctioppers 

Stock  raisers,  herders,  and  drovers 

Fishermen  and  oystermen 

Miners  and  qnarrymen 

Professional  service: 

Clergymen 

Lawvers 

Officials  (Government),  etc 

Physidans  and  surgeons ; 

Professors  and  teachers 

Domestic  and  personal  service: 

Barbers  and  hairdressers 

Bartenders 

Engineers  and  firemen  (not  locomotive) 

Hotel  and  boarding  and  lodging  house  keepers 

Laborers  (not  specified) 

Kestanrant  and  saloon  keepers 

Servants 

Watchmen,  policemen,  and  detectives 

Trade  and  transportation : 

Agents  and  collectors 

Bankers,  brokers,  and  officials  of  banks,  etc 

Boatmen,  canal  men,  pilots,  and  sailors 

Bookkeepers  and  accountants 

Clerks,  copyists,  stenographers,  and  typewriters 

Commercial  travelers 

Draymen,  haokmen,  teamsters,  etc 

Hostlers  and  livery-stable  keepers 

*  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  1802,  p.  15. 

*  Census,  Population,  H,  cxviU,  I,  486. 


Number. 


243,947 
743, 161 
81,232 
28,677 
16,110 
12,610 
188,436 

18,238 
6,006 
11,985 
10,402 
8,834 

21,821 
10,888 
88,440 
15,024 
664,614 
42,605 
55,611 
26,181 

23,723 
11,000 
21, 016 
21,188 
72.808 
8,306 
87,541 
18,623 


Per  cent 

of  total 

workers. 


0.54 
14.70 
44.50 
28.82 
23.00 
21.07 
48.71 

20.05 
6.72 
15.42 
10.37 
.8.72 

26.56 
85.73 
27.61 
20.72 
85.76 
40.66 
23.35 
85.22 

17.61 
17.84 
28.53 
16.10 
U.43 
14.46 
23.77 
23.07 
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Foreign-bom  males  in  principal  oooupatioiM— Gbntinued. 


Knmber. 


Per  cent 
of  total 
workers. 


2^»dB  and  tranaportatlon— Gontlnaed. 

1Tiiul«>Meand  peddlers 

MeAhants  and  aealsn ^.. 

MesseDgers,  packers,  porters,  etc  . 


Steam  railroad  empk>yees(d) 

T^egraph  and  telephone  operators. . . 

MannfaOTaree  and  meonanical  industries : 

Am»rentioes 


Blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights 

Boot  and  shoe  makers  and  repairers 

Brick  and  tile-makers  and  terra-ootta  workers 

Builders  and  contractors 

Butchers 

Cabinetmakezs  and  apholsterers ~ 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 

Coopera , 

Cotton,  woolen,  and  other  textile  mill  operatiTes 

Harness,  saddle,  trunk,  Tallse,  leather  case^  and  pocketbook  makers.. 

Iron,  steel,  and  other  metal  workers 

Leather  curriers,  dressers,  finishers,  and  tanners 

Machinists 

Manufacturers  and  officials  of  manufacturing  companies 

Marble  and  stone  cutters 

Masons  (brick  and  stone) 

Millers  (flour  and  grist) 

Painters,  glasiers.  andyamishers 

Plasterers , 

Plumbers  and  gas  and  steam  fltters 

Printers  and  compositors 

Saw  and  planing  mill  employees 

Tailors... T 

Tobacco  and  oigar  operatives 

Wood  workers  (not  otherwise  specified) 


80,190 
170,200 
17,JB1 

112,132 
8,072 

10,284 
84,406 
07,310 
72,075 
22,475 
14,054 
88,748 
27.614 

156,702 
16,706 
06,496 
18,412 

120.070 
18,602 
66,160 
96,217 
28,288 
60,444 
9.476 
55.810 
10.279 
12,556 
17,684 
41,850 
86.471 
27,972 
21,577 


08.18 
86.46 
19.08 
l&it 
24.83 
7.02 

18.81 
60.52 
80.88 
40.07 
87.42 
80.67 
80.59 
46.17 
25.96 
88.28 
46.06 
27.88 
86.05 
47.02 
81.74 
25.89 
46.28 
38.04 
17.97 
85.80 
86.36 
82.20 
10.86 
29.89 
71.12 
83.45 
88.93 


It  will  be  seen  that  a  large  number  of  our  immigrantB  have  entered  our  mines  and 

2aarries,  the  percentage  of  the  foreign-bom  in  those  ooonpations  beinff  no  less  than 
S.71  per  cent.  A  large  percentage  of  the  total  number  engaged  in  the  leading  forms 
of  domestic  and  personal  service  are  also  foreign-bom,  the  proportion  of  restaurant 
and  saloon  keepers  being  very  nearly  one-half.  The  largest  absolate  number  of  the 
foreign-bom  engaged  in  any  one  occupation  (with  the  exception  of  ajpricnltnre)  are 
those  classed  as  'naborerB.  not  specified."  The  proportion  of  the  zoreign-bom  is 
sliffhtly  over  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  such  laborers. 

A  large  number  and  proportion  of  the  foreign-bom  are  also  engaged  as  boatmen 
and  sailors,  as  hucksters  and  peddlers,  and  as  merchants  and  dealers.  Nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  number  of  railroad  employees  also  are  of  foreign  birth.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  class,  as  given  in  the  census,  does  not  include  mere  track 
laborers. 

In  many  of  the  mining  and  mechanical  industries  the  foreign-bom  oonstitute  from 
one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  employees.  Their  oompetition  is  most 
oonspicuous  apparently  in  the  followine  occupations :  Tailors,  bakers,  boot  and  shoe 
makers  and  repairers,  brick  and  tile  makers,  butchers,  cabinetmakers  and  upholsters, 
textile  mill  operatives  (46.06  per  cent),  leather  dressers  and  tanners,  marble  and 
stone  cutters,  masons,  and  tailors. 

The  following  table  shows  similarly  the  percentiu^e  of  foreign-bom  females  engaged 
in  the  principal  occupations  entered  by  them  to  the  total  number  of  females  in  those 
occupations.  The  proportion  of  foreign-bom  females  to  the  total  number  of  females 
in  the  country  in  1890  was  13.7  per  cent.* 


>  Census,  Population,  II,  oxix,  I;  486. 
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Foreign-ham  femdleB  in  prineipal  oooupaHona. 


Per  oent 

romber. 

of  total 

workers. 

2,817 

0.65 

29.106 

12.85 

13,804 

r         5.61 

2,578 

7.46 

0.736 

20.  S7 

19,776 

22.07 

4.746 

8.66 

81,083 

14.76 

18,164 

31.80 

374,258 

30.76 

10,060 

8.87 

6,044 

11.88 

4.687 

13.47 

80,023 

36.18 

40,728 

17.25 

7,100 

11.98 

26,080 

15.40 

20.857 

31.00 

7,124 

25.46 

Agriooltnral  laborers 

Farmers,  planters,  andoyerseers 

Professors  and  teachers 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  musio 

Boarding  and  lodging  house  keepers 

Uoosekeepers  and  stewardesses 

Laborers  (not  specified) 

Laundresses 

Norses  and  mid  wives 

Servants 

Bookkeepers,  clerks,  stenographers,  and  typewriters 

Saleswomen 

Boot  and  shoe  makers  and  repairers 

Cotton,  wool,  and  other  tortile  mill  operatives 

Dressmakers 

MiUiners 

Seamstresses,  eto 

Tailoresses 

Tobaooo  and  cigar  factory  operatives 


Another  way  of  looking  at  the  same  facte  shown  by  the  above  tables  is  to  take  the 
proportion  of  persons  belongiug  to  each  class  of  the  population  who  are  engaged  in 
each  leading  industry  as  compared  with  the  total  number  in  that  class  who  are 
engaged  in  productive  labor.  These  proportions  for  males  only  are  shown  in  the 
following  tablci  the  total  number  of  each  class  employed  in  all  industries  being 
taken  as  100: 


Percentage  of  total  number  of  males  employed  of  each  element  of  population  in  principal 
indue   iea entered  by  them,  1890,^ 


Native  whito,  native  parents 100. 00 

Farmers  and  planters 35.03 

Anicoitural  Uborers 13.76 

Laborers  not  specified 6.50 

Merchants  and  dealers 3. 86 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 8.68 

Clerks,  stonoeraphers,  eto 2.04 

Steam-railroad  employees 2.32 

Draymen,  teamsters,  eto 1.63 

Iron  and  other  metal  workers 1.26 

Salesmen 1.23 

Native  whito,  foreign  parenta 100.00 


Farmers  and  plan  tors 15. 52 

Agricaltural  laborers 0.4G 

Laborers  not  specified 8.51 

Clerks,  stejiographers,  eto 5. 34 

Merchantoand  dealers 4.06 

Iron  and  other  metol  workers 3. 73 

Draymen,  teamstors, eto 2.07 

Steam-railroad  employees 2.80 

Miners  and  qnarry men 2. 2^1 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 2. 87 


Foreign  whito 100.00 


Farmers  and  planters 17.16 

Laborers  not  specified 15.36 

Asricultural  laborers 6.63 

Miners  andqoarrymen 4. 85 

Merohanto  and  dealers 4.01 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 8.67 

Iron  and  other  metal  workers 1. 99 

Steam-railroad  employees 2.59 

Cotton  and  toxtile  workers 2.17 

Clerks,  stenographers,  eto 2.17 

Colored 100.00 


Agricnltoral laborers 33.45 

Farmers  and  planters 24.63 

Laborers  not  specified 15.02 

Servanto 5.34 

Steam-railroad  employees 2.28 

Draymen,  teamsters,  eto 1.99 

Miners  and  quarrymen 1.19 

Carpenters  and  JoinerH 1.01 

Laiinderers 08 

Planing-mill  cm  ploy  ecs,  eto 80 


While  in  each  group  of  the  population  the  Lirgeat  proportion  of  the  total  number 
occupied  is  engaged  in  farming  or  in  agricnlturfQ  labor,  the  relative  proportions  in 
the  cases  of  the  different  groups  differ  very  f^reatly.  While  48.79  per  cent  of  all 
native  whites  of  native  parents  are  engaged  m  agriculture,  only  22.79  per  cent  of 
foreign  whites  are  so  engaged.  The  second  generation  of  the  foreign  classes  shows 
only  a  slightly  greater  inclination  toward  agricultural  life  than  the  first  generation, 
the  percentage  of  native  whites  of  foreign  parente  on  the  farms  being  only  25  per  cent. 

Tne  extent  to  which  the  foreign-bom  and  their  immediate  descendants  perform 
the  unskilled  labor  of  the  country  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  15.35  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  foreign-born  engaged  in  all  occupations  nre  classed  as  common  labor- 
ers, and  8.51  per  cent  of  the  native-born  of  foreign  parents,  while  only  6.59  per  cent 
of  the  native  whites  of  native  parents  engaged  in  productive  labor  belong  to  this 
class.    Similarly  4.35  per  cent  of  foreign  whites  are  occupied  in  mines  and  quarries, 
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while  the  proportion  of  native  whites  of  native  parents  so  oconpied  is  barely  1  per 
cent.  The  proportion  of  foreign  whites  working  in  cotton  and  textile  mills  is  more 
than  twice  as  great  as  the  proportion  of  native  whites.  Other  interesting  compari- 
sons may  bo  made  by  studying  the  above  t.able. 

Marked  differences  in  the  degree  of  skiil  and  in  the  relative  inclination  of  adapta- 
bility for  different  indnstries  manifest  themselves  among  the  different  nationalities 
of  the  foreigp-bom.  These  differences  are  broaght  out  in  the  following  table,  which 
is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  one  jnst  preceding,  so  as  to  show  the  propor- 
tion of  those  out  of  the  total  number  of  each  nationality  engaged  in  gainful  occu- 
pations who  enter  into  each  of  the  leading  industries.'  The  figures  for  each  nation- 
alitv  may  be  profitably  compared  with  those  already  given  for  the  native  whites  of 
native  parents  and  the  foreign  whites. 

Percentage  of  total  number  of  males  employed  of  each  nationality,  in  principal  industries 

entered  by  them,  1890, 

Gomijuiy 100.00  ;  Sootliuid 100.00 


Fanners  and  plantern 21. 14 

fjaborennotspeoifled 11.58 

Agrioiiltural  laborers 6.00 

Merchants  and  dealers 5.48 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 3. 78 

Tailors 2.72 

Iron  and  other  metal  workers 2. 07 

Shoemakers  and  repairers 2.00 

Draymen  and  teamsters,  eto 1. 87 

Butchers 1.82 


Farmers  and  planters 13. 64 

Miners  and  quarryiuen 9. 98 

Laborers  not  speeilit^d 6. 61 

Carpenters  ana  JoinerH 5. 17 

Iron  and  other  metal  workern 8. 98 

Cotton  and  textile  workent 3. 75 

Marbinisto 8.48 

Merchantsand  dealers 8.47 

Marble  and  stone  cntters 8.18 

Agricultaral  laborers 8.14 


England  and  Wales 100.00  |  Caii«l»  (French) 100.00 


Farmersand  planters 14.82 

Miners  andqnarrymen 8.18 

Laborers  not  apeolfied 7. 47 

Lron  and  other  metal  workers 4. 78 

Cotton  and  textile  workers 4. 70 

Agricultaral  laborers 3.71 

Merchants  and  dealers 3.65 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 8.40 

Machinists 2.67 

Clerks,  stenographers,  eto 2. 46 

Canada  (English) "lOO.OO 


Farmers  and  planters 18.30 

Laborers  not  specified 10. 03 

Carpenters  ana  Joiners 7.61 

Agricultaral  laborers 6.42 

Merchants  and  dealers 3.39 

Lombermen,  wood  choppers,  etc 8. 01 

Draymen,  teamsters,  etc 2.99 

Steam-railroad  employees 2.74 

Clerks,  stenographers,  etc 2.63 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights 2. 36 


Sweden  and  Norway. 


100.00 


Farmers  and  planters 27.12 

Laborers  not  specified 14.95 

Agricultaral  laborers 11.14 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 5.86 

Miners  and  quarrymen 8.66 

Steam-railroad  employees 2.72 

Saw  and  planing mlllemployees 2. 42 

Iron  and  other  metal  workers 2. 03 

Tailors 1.78 

Merchants  and  dealers 1.77 


Cotton  and  textile  workern 18. 64 

Laborers  not  specified 16. 43 

Farmersand  planters 8.80 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 0. 34 

Agricultural  laborers 4.01 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 3. 39 

Brick  and  tile  makers 3.28 

Lumbermen  and  wood  choppers 2. 98 

Saw  and  planing  mill  employees 2. 88 

Draymen,  teamsters.eto 2.62 

Denmark 100.00 


Farmersand  planters 27.41 

Agricultaral  laborers 13. 37 

Laborers  not  specified 13.30 

Carpenters  and  joiners 4.48 

Steam-railroad  employees 2.56 

Merchants  and  dealers 2.45 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights 2. 04 

Draymen,  teamsters,  etc 1.92 

Painters,  glasiers,  etc 1.51 

Servants 1.47 

France 100.00 


Farmers  and  planters 16.87 

Laborers  cot  sjpecified 8. 89 

Merchants  ana  dealei-s 6. 13 

Miners  and  quarrymen 4.65 

Agriculturallaborers 4. 65 

Servants 4.51 

Cupenters  and  Joiners 2. 79 

Iron  and  other  metal  workers 2. 25 

Cotton  and  textile  workers 1. 74 

Butchers 1.73 

Irehuid 100.00  '  IluHsia 100.00 

Tailors 13.08 

Farmers  and  planters 11.03 

Laborers  not  specified 10. 96 

Hacksters  and  peddlers 9.52 

Miners  and  qnarrjrmen 8.55 

Merchants  and  dealers 7.73 

Agriculturallaborers 4.16 

Lumbermen  and  woodchoppers 2. 00 

Iron  and  other  metal  workers 1.72 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 1.70 


Laborers  not  specified 25.16 

Farmers  and  planters 11.60 

Steam-railroaa  employees 4.53 

Iron  and  other  metal  workers 4.04 

Draymen,  teamsters,  eto 8.57 

Miners  and  quarrymen 8.47 

Merohants  and  dealers 8.31 

Agrioaltural  laborers 8.U 

Oraon  and  textile  workers 2.29 

Carpenters  and  Jolnezs 2.01 
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Percentage  of  total  number  of  nuUes  employed  of  each  nationality,  in  principal  induatriea 
entered  by  Mem,  1^9^— Contiiined. 


Bohemia^. 


100.00 

FMinera  and  plADtera 28.16 

Laborennot  specified 15.00 

Anicnltural  laborers.. V 6.45 

TSlors 6.42 

Tobacco  and  oLgar  operatives 8.83 

Carpenters  anojoiners 2.68 

Saw  and  planlne  mill  employees 2. 65 

Herohants  and  dealers 2.48 

Iron  and  other  metal  workers 2.46 

Miners  and quarrymen 1.77 


Italy 100.00 

Laborers  not  specified 84.15 

Steam-rsilroad  employees 10.66 

Miners  and  qnarrymen 8.51 

Merchants  and  dealers 6.83 

Agrionltnral  laborers 8.02 

Hucksters  and  peddlers 2.06 

Barbers  and  h^rdressers 2.01 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 2.80 

TaUors 1.00 

Farmers  and  planters 1.88 


Hungary 100.00 


Laborers  not  specified 82.44 

Miners  and  qnarrymen 18.07 

Iron  and  other  metal  workers 6.78 

Tailors 6.01 

Merchants  and  dealers 8.77 

Steam-railroad  employees 8.56 

Farmers  and  planters 2.12 

Hooksters  and  peddlers L87 

An'ionltoral  laborers 1.80 

Coke  and  lime  burners,  etc L68 

Other  countries 100.00 

Laborers  not  specified 20.38 

FAnners  and  planters 10.78 

Agricultural  laborers 7.06 

Miners  and  qnarrymen 6.86 

Servants 6.04 

Launderers 4.60 

Merchants  and  dealers 3.87 

Tailors 2.78 

Tobacco  and  cigar  operatives 2.10 

Steam-railroad  employees 2.10 


While  in  no  case  does  the  proportion  of  immigrantB  who  are  oconpied  on  the  farms 
eqaal  the  proportion  of  native  whites  of  natiye  parentage  so  oconpied^  it  will  be  seen 
from  this  table  that  the  following  nationalities,  in  the  order  specified,  are  more 
inclined  toward  agricnltnral  life  than  the  average  of  the  foreign  whites :  Denmark 
(40.78  per  cent),  Sweden  and  Norway  (38.26  per  cent),  Germany  (27.04  per  cent),  and 
Bohemia.  The  immigrants  ftom  Great  Britain  show  comparativelv  little  inclination 
toward  the  £»rms,  the  Irish  especially  havingbnt  14.17  per  cent  of  their  total  num- 
ber in  gainful  occupations  thus  engaged.  The  lowest  proportions  of  farmers  are 
found  among  the  Russians,  Italians  (5.81  per  cent),  and  Hungarians  (3.92  per  cent). 

The  nationalities  showing  the  largest  proportion  of  unsldlled  labor  are,  respec- 
tively. Italy  (34.15  per  cent),  Huneaj'y  (32.44  per  cent),  Ireland  (25.16  per  cent),  and 
Frencn-Canada  (16.43  per  cent).  The  lowest  percentages  of  unskilled  laborers  arc 
found  amonff  the  foreign  bom  from  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Germany. 

Immigrants  from  Hungary,  Russia  and  Poland,  and  Italy  are  especially  engaged  in 
mining  and  quarrying,  nearl^^  one-fifth  of  the  Hungarians  being  so  occupied. 

The  most  conspicuous  fact  indicated  in  the  above  table,  aside  from  those  already 
brought  out,  is  tne  large  proportion  of  Russians  and  Poles  engaged  as  tailors  and  as 
hucksters  and  peddlers.  It  must  be  remembered  that  most  of  the  immigrants  f^om 
those  countries  are  Hebrews,  and  largely  settle  in  the  sweat-shop  districts  of  our 
great  cities. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner-Cfeneral  of 
Immigration  for  the  year  1900.  shows,  by  races  instead  of  countries,  the  proportion  of 
males  among  immigration.  Tne  table  is  arranged  in  the  order  of  precedence.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  largest  proportion  of  males  Is  among  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Greeks,  amounting  to  more  than  99  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  and  nearly  97 
per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks.  The  Croatians,  who  are  immigrating  in  large 
numbers  at  the  present  time,  show  nearly  87  per  cent  males,  indicating  the  recent 
beginning  of  that  immigration.  The  same  is  &ue  of  the  Slovaks,  numbering  72.6 
per  cent  male.  This  table  brings  out  clearly  the  difference  between  the  Russians 
and  the  Hebrews  as  contrasted  with  the  preceding  table  based  on  countries  of 
origin.  In  this  table  tiie  Russians  show  72  per  cent  males,  whereas  the  Hebrews 
show  59.88  per  cent.  The  Hebrew  immigration  is  a  permanent  one,  and  the  families 
are  brought  to  this  country  as  rapidly  as  they  are  able  to  pay  the  expenses.  The  Irish 
immigration  shows  a  considerable  smaller  proportion  of  males  tnan  the  preceding 
table,  namely,  46.82  per  cent,  indicating  the  increasing  immigration  of  Irish  girls  as 
servants. 
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Peromt  tf  males  among  immigrania,  dittributed  by  raoes,  1900, 


[Compiled  ftom  original  figures  in  Annaal  Beport  of  Saperintmdent  of  Immigntion,  1895-1890.] 

Caban 05.83 

Dutch  and  Flemish 66.32 

Finnish.. 68.48 

French 03.57 

Syrian 02.09 

English 61.57 

Scotch 60.00 

Hebrew 60.78 

Scandinavian 60.20 

German 68.23 

Portuguese 66.20 

Bohemian 51.04 

Irish 40.82 


07.80 

Chinese 89.27 

Japanese. 97.08 

Greek 90.87 

Croatian 80.00 

Italian  (northern)., 78.19 

Ruthenian 75.70 

Italian  (southern) 75.50 

Uthnanisn 74.51 

Magyar 74.08 

SloTak 72.01 

Russian • 72.10 

Polish 08.49 


Unfortanately  no  statistios  are  available  to  show  how  many  of  the  nnmarried 
men  coming  to  this  conntry  as  laborers  are  ''birds  of  passage/'  who  return  at  the 
end  of  each  season  or  after  a  short  period  of  j^ears  to  their  native  land.    It  is  qnite 

Snerally  believed,  however,  that  this  practice  is  very  common,  especially  among 
e  Italians. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of 
Immigration  for  the  year  1900,  shows,  by  races  and  nambers,  the  proportion  between 
skilled  and  unskilled  laborers.  Unfortuuateljr  the  proportions  are  not  conclusive, 
since  the  reports  include  women  in  the  class  indicatea  as  having  "no  occupation." 
At  the  same  time  the  table  is  fairly  indicative  of  the  relative  position  of  different 
races  in  this  respect.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  race  which  shows  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  skilled  laborers  is  that  of  the  Cubans,  namely,  40.93  per  cent.  This  ia  owing 
to  the  larffe  immigration  of  cigar  makers.  The  next  are  the  Hebrews,  34.6  per  cent^ 
largely  tmlors.  Following  this  are  the  immigrants  from  England,  with  28.9  per 
cent  skilled  laborers,  ana  the  Scotch,  31.7  per  cent.  Next  are  the  French,  with 
24.8  per  cent  skilled.  On  the  other  hand,  the  races  having  the  largest  proportion  of 
nnskiiled  and  miscellaneous  laborers  are  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Croatians,  Kussians, 
Greeks,  Italians,  Lithuanian,  Magyar,  Polish,  Portuguese,  Ruthenian,  Scandinavian, 
and  Slovaks. 

Ooo«pa<ioii«  of  immigranUf  divided  hy  raoeSf  1900, 


Raoes. 


Bohemian.... 

Chinese 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Dutch 

Snglish 

Finnish 

Prench 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish: 

Italian— 
Korthem 
Southern. 

Japanese 

Lithuanian  .. 

Ifagyar 

Polish 

Portuguese . . 

Bussian 

Ruthenian . . . 

Scandinavian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Syrian 


TotaL 


8,000 
1,250 
17,184 
2,078 
2,702 
10,897 
12,612 
2,005 
20.682 
3,773 
60,704 
35,007 

17,310 

84,340 

12,028 

10,311 

13,777 

40,038 

4,241 

1,200 

2,832 

32,052 

1,752 

29,243 

2,020 


Skilled. 


540 
8 

093 
1,007 

340 
8,151 

238 

521 
4,660 

505 
21,047 
1,043 

3,350 
10,432 

1,703 
310 
000 

1,805 
288 
147 
33 

3,068 
505 
867 
478 


Unskilled. 


783 

618 

13,243 

30 

905 
1,824 
0,004 

718 

0,075 

2,287 

6,872 

28,557 

0,888 

50,118 

6,055 

7,206 

0,068 

28,317 

3,138 

424 

1,732 

23,008 

342 

10,529 

033 


HisceUa. 
neous. 


140 
600 
377 
218 
77 

1.516 
231 
141 

1,270 
205 

2.865 
818 

350 

086 

4,073 

40 
114 
280 

30 
115 

20 
051 
163 
132 
165 


No  occu- 
pation. 


1,507 
20 
2,571 
1,333 
1,320 
4,406 
3,040 
715 

14,  on 

680 

28,980 

4,288 

3.009 
22,910 

707 
2,656 
8,905 
16, 476 

825 

514 
1,047 
6.245 

682 
8,595 
1,344 
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Per  cent  ofimmigranis  in  specified  eUuees  of  oeeupatione,  ditfided  by  races,  1900, 


Chinese , 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Dutch 

Engllah 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian; 

Northern . 

Southern 

Japanese 

Lithuanian... 

Magyar 

Polfiii 

Portuguese.. 

Russian 

Kntbenian... 
Scandinavian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Syrian 


Total. 

SkiUed. 

Unskilled. 

Misoella- 
neons. 

No  occu- 
pation. 

100.00 

17.64 

86.25 

4.60 

62.61 

100.00 

.24 

40.44 

48.00 

2.32 

100.00 

6.77 

76.09 

2.30 

14.94 

100.00 

40.08 

.88 

f     8.18 

60.11 

100.00 

12.50 

86.47 

2.79 

48.88 

100.00 

28.  BO 

16.73 

13.05 

40.42 

100.00 

2.22 

7L88 

2.21 

24  19 

100.00 

24.80 

34.19 

6.97 

34.04 

100.00 

16.70 

80.67 

4.28 

49.45 

100.00 

16.78 

60.61 

6.42 

18.19 

100.00 

84.60 

11.80 

4.80 

40.80 

100.00 

5.46 

80.21 

2.33 

12.01 

100.00 

10.41 

67.21 

2.00 

21.38 

100.00 

12.86 

58.41 

1.19 

27.04 

100.00 

14.19 

47.94 

32.24 

5.63 

100.00 

8.00 

70.83 

.38 

25.79 

100.00 

6.00 

66.80 

.87 

28.33 

100.00 

3.87 

60.32 

.61 

35.10 

100.00 

6.61 

74.03 

.91 

10.45 

100.00 

12.26 

86.33 

9.76 

42.66 

100.00 

1.16 

61.10 

.66 

86.99 

100.00 

11.10 

70.09 

2.88 

16.93 

100.00 

31.71 

19.51 

9.81 

88.97 

100.00 

3.37 

66.78 

.46 

29.89 

100.00 

16.48 

82.17 

5.01 

46.34 

CHAPTER  II. 


RELATION  OF  IMMIGRATION  TO  OTHER  CAUSES  AFFECTING 
WAGES  AND  EMPLOYMENT. 

In  addition  to  the  general  data  regarding  the  distribntion  of  immigrants  among 
the  several  occnpations,  ^iven  in  the  preening  chapter,  a  more  detaued  examina- 
tion is  made  in  the  following  pages  of  certain  ooonpations  in  which  immigration  has 
played  an  important  |iart.  These  are  especially  the  clothing  manufacture  and  coal 
mining,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  cif^r  making  and  common  unskilled  labor.  Pre- 
liminaiy  to  this  detailed  examination,  the  following  introductory  observations  are 
thought  to  be  in  place: 

^  The  effect  of  immigration  on  wages  and  unemployment  can  not  be  considered 
apart  from  other  causes  which  tend  either  to  depress  or  to  elevate  wages,  or  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  amount  of  employment.  Among  the  principal  of  these 
other  causes  are  the  cycles  of  business  prosperity  and  depression,  the  introduction 
of  machinery  and  subdivision  of  labor,  the  competition  of  women  and  children, 
conntry  competition,  and  labor  organization.  The  problem  of  separating  out  immi- 
gration from  these  other  causes  is  one  of  extreme  aifficulty.  It  will  be  found  that 
immigration  exerts  its  greatest  influence  in  those  occupations  where  without  immi- 
gration other  causes  tend  already  to  depress  wages.  If  machinery  and  minute 
sdbdivisiou  of  labor  opens  a  place  for  the  unskilled  immigrant,  they  also  open  a 
place  for  women  and  children.  And  in  other  cases,  where  the  immigrant  mignt  be 
supposed  to  have  cut  wages,  it  is  found  that  in  country  competition  native  Amer- 
icans are  doing  the  same  class  of  work  at  even  lower  prices  than  those  received  by 
the  immigrant. 

The  competition  with  American  labor  created  by  immigration  maj  affect  wages 
in  two  ways,  first,  bv  an  oversnpply  of  labor,  and,  second,  by  the  displacement  of 
higher  standards  by  lower  standards  of  living.  These  two  causes  may  be  separated 
in  our  consideration  and  each  i udged  upon  its  own  merits.  Suppose,  in  the  first  place, 
that  all  of  the  incoming^  immigrants  for  the  past  fifty  years  held  the  same  standards 
of  living  as  those  Americans  with  whom  they  competed  for  jobs,  would  such  immi- 
gration nave  overstocked  the  labor  market  and  brought  about  depression  in  wages, 
or  an  increased  amonnt  of  unemployment  f  This  question  may  be  stated  in  another 
way :  Suppose,  instead  of  immigration  during  the  past  fifty  years,  the  same  growth 
of  population  would  have  ooonrred  through  uie  natural  increase  of  American  stock 
already  in  the  country,  as  maintained  by  President  Walker  in  the  article  quoted 
on  page  277,  would  Bach  natuial  increase  have  canaed  a  fall  in  wages  and  hftok  of 
employment  f 
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FAOTOBS   CONTROLLING   WAGES   AND   EMPLOYMENT. 

To  be  Buie,  immigration,  m  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter;  on  ao«. 
of  the  large  proportion  of  adolto  and  males,  contributes  to  the  working  popu 
tion  more  than  would  the  natural  increase  of  population,  and,  moreover,  th 
immigrants  crowd  into  the  occupations  unequally,  and  are  not  evenly  distributed 
through  all,  as  is  the  natural  increase.  Neglecting,  for  the  present,  these  differences, 
and  assuming  that  the  new  population  comes  witn  the  same  standard  of  liviug  as 
the  existing  population,  and  is  distributed  evenly,  it  follows  that  the  opportunities 
for  the  new  hands  depend  upon  the  expansion  of  industrv  and  the  resources  of  the 
country.  If  the  resources  of  the  country  are  not  yet  diminishing,  then  the  new 
hands  which  go  into  agriculture,  mining,  manufactures,  transportation,  etc.,  con- 
tinue to  produce  wealth  in  the  same  proportion  as  formerly,  and  continue  to  get 
their  wages  by  exchanging  their  products  among  themselves  the  same  as  before. 
Now,  American  industry  has  been  expanding  even  more  rapidly  than  population. 
New  lands  have  been  opened  up  either  by  clearing  or  by  irrigation,  and  the  expansion 
of  agriculture  creates  a  demand  for  increased  manufactures.  There  has  been,  also, 
a  more  intensive  utilization  of  old  lands  through  more  scientific  farming.  Again, 
in  manufactures,  mining,  and  transportation  there  has  been  a  rapid  advance  in 
machinery  and  a  better  organisation  and  division  of  labor,  whereby  the  resources  of 
the  country  are  made  more  productive.  This  advance  in  machinery  and  division  of 
labor  often  appears  in  itself  to  be  a  means  of  displacing  labor  and  so  of  depressing 
wages,  and  such  would  be  the  case  if  industry  as  a  whole  were  not  continually 
expandiuf^.  The  effect  of  machinery  in  displacing  labor  is  similar  to  the  effect  of 
immigration  in  displacing  labor.  In  both  cases  a  third  factor  is  essential,  namely, 
boainess  conditions.  Business  prosperity  is  but  another  name  for  expansion  of 
trade,  the  opening  up  of  new  resources,  the  investment  of  new  capital.  Provided  this 
expansion  occurs  there  is  no  overcrowding  of  the  labor  market.  The  new  resources 
and  new  investments  demand  new  labor;  and,  if  the  expansion  is  strong  enough, 
the  new  labor  as  well  as  the  existing  labor  may  secure  advances  in  wages.  But  if 
business  prosperity  gives  way  to  business  depression  then  not  only  is  the  new  labor 
a  surplus  but  the  existing  army  of  laborers  lacks  employment.  In  time  of  depres- 
sion not  only  machinery,  but  also  immigration,  and  even  the  natural  increase  of 
population,  add  their  influence  in  a  cumulative  fashion  to  overcrowd  the  labor 
market  and  displace  labor. 

L    CTCLBS  OF  PS08PBBITT  AHD  DBPBE88I0V. 

These  observations  are  pertinent  when  we  come  to  consider  the  alternations  of 
prosperity  and  depression.  Whatever  the  causes,  the  cycles  of  business  activity  and 
stagnation  seem  to  be  world-wide.  These  cycles  are  measured  commercially  in  the 
risinff  and  falling  of  the  prices  of  commodities  aud  In  the  volumes  of  sales.  The 
so-called  series  of  "index  numbers"  of  prices  present  in  concise  form  the  movement 
of  the  general  level  of  prices  over  a  period  of  years.  The  accompanying  chart  is 
based  on  the  index  numbers  of  the  Aldrioh  Report,  compiled  by  tne  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  for  the  years  1840  to  1891,  supplemented  by  the  index  numbers 
of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Besearch  for  the  years  1979  to  1900.  Taking  the  prices  of 
a  ffiven  year  or  set  of  years  (Aldrioh,  1860;  Bureau,  1879-89),  as  a  basis,  the  prices 
ofthe  same  commodities,  including  tne  leading  staples  at  wholesale,  are  computed 
in  percentages  of  the  basis.  These  percentages,  or  "index  numbers,"  will  show, 
therefore,  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices,  each  general  rise  being  nsuallv  coincident  with 
increasing  volume  of  sales,  and  indicating  business  activity  and  prosperity,  and 
each  general  fall  being  coincident  with  decreasing  volume  of  sales  and  business 
depression.  In  the  diagram  the  annual  volume  of  immigration  is  also  presented,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  compared  with  the  business  prosperity  and  depression  of  the 
country. 

In  examining  the  diagram  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  striking  coincidence,  since 
the  year  1868,  between  business  conditions  and  the  volume  of  immigration.  From 
1869  to  1872  there  is  an  increase  in  prices  of  13 per  cent,  and  an  increase  in  immigra- 
tion which  had  begun  to  increase  in  1869  from  3^,768  and  continued  until  1873,  when 
it  reached  459.803^  an  increase  of  30.3  per  cent.  The  depression  from  1872  to  1879, 
shown  in  a  fall  oi24per  cent  in  prices,  was  accompaniea  with  a  decline  in  immigra- 
tion to  138,469  in  1878,  a  decrease  of  69.8  per  cent.  The  business  recovery  to  1882 
shows  an  enormous  increase  in  immigration,  reaching  the  highest  figure  of  the  cen- 
tury, 788,992.  The  decline  in  prices  to  1886  was  accompanied  with  a  decliue  in 
immigration,  and  the  industrial  recovery  to  1892  by  an  increase  in  immigration. 
The  decline  in  immigration  after  1892  came  at  the  same  time  as  the  new  administra- 
tive law  of  1893^  which  improved  the  efficiency  of  the  restrictions  on  immigration, 
^d,  were  it  not  for  the  reffular  cycle  of  immigration  accompanying  the  cycle  of 
prosperity  and  depression,  tne  influence  of  that  law  might  be  cited  as  a  cause  for 
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the  decline.  Lastly,  the  recovery  In  bnsineBS  since  1897  is  reflected  in  the  rise  of 
mmiepration  in  1899  to  1900. 

Taking  these  considerations  into  account  it  may  well  be  said  that  immigration 
since  the  oivil  war  is  a  reflection  of  indnstrial  conditions.  Going  back  to  years 
prior  to  the  civil  war  we  find  that  political  causes  were  added  to  indnstrial  oanses. 
The  increase  in  immigration  from  1843  to  1847  accompanied  an  increase  in  bnsiness 
activity,  but  the  panic  of  1847  did  not  cause  a  decline  in  immigration,  because  at 
that  time  the  political  revolutions  on  the  Continent  and  the  famine  in  Ireland 
occurred  at  the  very  time  when  the  depression  was  at  its  depth.  Again,  2  ^ears 
before  the  rise  in  prosperity  had  received  its  check  in  1857,  the  decline  in  immigra- 
tion had  begun,  and  very  low  points  were  reached  during  the  civil  war.  Following 
this  period,  however,  as  already  shown,  immigration  follows  closely  the  state  of 
indnstrial  activity. 

It  must  not.  however,  be  assumed  that  in  recent  years  immigration  is  strictly 
economic.  While  there  has  been  an  increase  along  with  returning  prosperity  in  the 
United  States,  this  increase  has  not  come  in  a  marked  degree  from  prosperous  coun- 
tries with  advanced  constitutional  Governments  nor  from  the  dominant  races  of 
other  countries.  From  Russia  in  1900  there  were  only  1,165  **  Russians,"  but  there 
were  37,011  Hebrews,  12,515  Finns,  10,297  Lithuanians,  22,500  Poles,  5,349  Germans. 
From  Austro-Hnngary  there  were  13,776  of  the  dominant  Maj^ars  out  of  a  total 
Magyar  population  of  19,000,000,  but  there  were  17,163  Croatians  and  Slovenians 
from  a  population  of  2,200,000,  22,802  Poles  from  a  population  of  3,700,000,  29,183 
Slovaks  from  a  population  of  perhaps  3,000,000. 

Even  of  Italy  the  large  immigration  comes  mainly  f^om  southern  provinces,  which, 
on  account  of  their  lack  of  political  sufirage,  have  been  discriminated  against  in 
taxes  and  landlord  exactions.    While,  of  course,  economic  considerations  are  always 

S resent  in  immigration,  the  foregoing  considerations  suggest  that  it  is  the  unequal 
istribution  of  uiis  economic  pressure  through  political  and  racial  oppression  tnat 
drives  subject  races  to  our  shores. 
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At  the  same  time,  it  is  quite  plain  that  in  times  of  bnsiness  expansion,  when  capi- 
tal is  seeking  investment  and  tne  resources  of  the  country  are  being  eagerly  devel- 
oped, these  immigrants  enter  in  increasing  numbers  to  take  a  share  of  the  increasing 
wages  and  employment,  bnt  in  times  of  bnsiness  depression  their  numbers  decline. 

'niat  immigration,  however,  is  not  a  leading  cause  affecting  wages  of  American 
labor  mf^  be  inferred  from  a  study  of  the  movement  of  wages  during  the  past  30 
years.  The  accompanying  table  and  chart  give  a  comparison  of  the  movement  of 
prices  of  conmiodities  and  the  movement  of  wages  for  tne  years  1870  to  1900.  The 
line  of  prices  is  the  same  as  that  contained  in  the  chart  opposite  page  305. 

The  wages  are  derived  from  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Departmemt  of  Labor 
for  September,  1898,  and  July  and  September,  1900.  The  Bulletin  of  September, 
1898,  presents  255  wage  quotations  for  12  leading  cities  of  the  United  States  (Balti- 
more, Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, 
Richmond,  Va.,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  San  Francisco),  including  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor  in  25  occupations. 

The  later  Bulletin  presents  192  occupations  in  26  industries  and  148  establishments. 
In  the  accompanying  table  and  diagram  these  series  of  wages,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison, have  each  been  converted  into  "index numbers,"  using  the  average  wages 
of  the  ^ear  1891  as  a  basis  equivalent  to  100.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  wage  move- 
ments indicated  by  the  two  sets  of  index  numbers  for  1891  to  1898,  while  not  parallel, 
are  nevertheless  indicative  of  similar  conditions  operating  in  both  < 


Average  wagea  and  index  number  of  wages,  1870-1900, 


Years. 

wages,25 
ocoupa- 

UODB.I 

Index 

number 

averaice 

wages  Tor 

1881  being 

100. 

Index    1 
number  of 
192  0CCU- 
IMitions, 
averace 
wages  ror 
189Ibeing 
100.» 

1870 

12.20^ 
2.3M 
2.4? 
2.85| 
2.3(^ 
2.241 
2.18 

2.3? 

2.34 

2.40} 

2.44} 

2.4r 

2.49 

2.47i 

86.84 
94.00 
96.26 
02.13 
00.46 
88.11 
85.66 
88.21 
90.66 
91.12 
91.91 
94.59 
96.16 
97.05 
97.83 
97.15 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

187S 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1885 

YoaiB. 


1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899.. 
1900. 


Average 
wages,  25 

OCGUpb- 

tions.* 


Index 

number 

average 

wages  for 

189lbeing 

100, 


Index 
number  of 
192  00CU- 
pations, 
averaiM 
wages  for 
1891  being 
100.« 


97.15 
97.93 
98.52 
98.82 
99.81 
100.00 
100.69 
99.94 
97.96 
97.19 
96.60 
96.11 
95.62 


100.00 
100.80 
99.32 
96.06 
97.88 
97.93 
98.96 
98.79 
101.54 
108.48 


1  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  September,  1898,  p.  668. 
*  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  September,  1900,  p.  914. 

Comparing  the  level  of  wages  with  the  level  of  prices  (the  latter  indicating  the 
expansion  and  depression  of  business)  it  can  be  seen  that  from  1870  to  1873  both 
show  a  rise.  From  1872  to  1876  wa^es  decline  from  96.26  to  85.65,  and  then  show  a 
steady  recovery  until  1884.  But  prices  decline  rapidly  until  1879,  and  then  recover 
even  more  rapidly  until  1882.  The  depression  in  prices  of  1884-85  shows  a  slight 
depression  in  wages,  but  there  is  a  steady  recovery  until  1892,  after  which  both 
prices  and  wages  fall  until  1897-98.  In  the  two  years  of  1899  and  1900  both  prices 
and  wages  show  a  marked  increase. 

In  making  a  comparison  like  the  foregoing,  with  the  view  of  showing  the  part 
played  by  business  expansion  and  depression  upon  wages,  it  must  be  noted  that  two 
important  factors  are  omitted,  namely,  the  volume  of  trade  and  the  amount  of  unem- 
ployment. This  defect  is  owing  solely  to  the  absence  of  statistical  compilations 
bearing  upon  these  fetors.  The  movement  of  average  wa^es,  as  shown  by  the  dia- 
gram, does  not  respond  promptly  to  the  movement  of  prices  simply  because  the 
wages  quoted  are  the  rates  of  daily  wages  and  not  yearly  earnings.  They  do  not 
take  into  account  the  quantity  of  employment  during  the  year.  If  this  factor  were  . 
introduced,  and  if  the  rate  of  wages  were  qualified  by  a  coefficient  of  the  amount  of 
employment,  it  would  doubtless  be  found  that  the  parallel  between  the  movement 
of  prices  an  d  the  movement  of  yearly  earnings  is  very  close.    Evidence  of  this  can  be 
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fonnd  in  the  following  table,  wherein  the  index  numbers  of  wages,  as  given  in  the 
Bnlletin  of  1900,  have  l^n  corrected  by  an  index  of  the  amount  of  yearly  employment : 


Year. 

Index  nam- 
bersofratoof 
wages.  Bulle- 
tin of  Depart- 
mentof  Labor. 

Per  cent  of 
employment 
of  organized 
labor  in  the 
State  of  New 
York. 

Index  num- 
bers of  yearly 
earnings. 

ia»7 

98.96 
98.79 
101.64 
103.43 
4.51 

87.8 
92.8 
94.1 
92.7 

86.88 

idM 

91.18 

law 

96.63 

1900 

95.89 

Inorease  per  cent,  1887-1900 

10.87 

The  index  of  employment  is  derived  from  a  percentage  of  the  number  of  unemployed 
members  of  the  lai>or  unions  reporting  to  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
compared  with  the  entire  membership  of  such  unions.  For  pxample,  in  1897  the 
number  of  members  unemployed  through  the  year  was  12.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
membership,  or,  conversely,  the  number  of  members  employed  through  the  year 
was  87.8  per  cent  of  the  total  membership.  In  1900  the  number  employed  was  92.7 
per  cent.  Using  these  percentages  of  employment  as  a  coefficient  of  the  index 
numbers  of  the  rates  of  wages,  in  order  to  get  an  approximate  index  of  yearly  earnings 
instead  of  daily  rates  of  wages,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  index  number  of  yearlv  eam- 
inffs  for  1897  is  86.88  and  for  1900  is  95.89.  In  other  words,  the  yearly  earnings  in 
1900  were  10.87  per  cent  higher  than  in  1897,  although  the  daily  rate  was  only  4.51 
per  oent  higher.  Comparing  the  movement  of  this  index  of  yearly  earnings  with 
index  of  daily  rate  of  wages  it  will  be  seen  that  it  lies  much  closer  to  a  parallel 
with  the  movement  of  prices.  (See  chart,  line  D.)  Were  it  possible  to  compile 
a  series  of  percentages  of  unemployment  for  the  years  preceding  1897,  doubtless 
the  coincidence  year  by  year  would  be  found  quite  close  between  yearlv  earnings 
and  business  prosperity  and  depression.  This  being  so,  the  conclusion  is  strongly 
reenforced  that,  since  immigration  follows  business  conditions  in  obedience  to  the 
opportunities  for  employment^  it  is  a  secondary  cause  in  affecting  wages  and  is  indeed 
in  importance  far  below  the  primary  cause.  With  expanding  businees  there  is  increas- 
ing room  for  both  immigrants  and  natives.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  presence  of 
immigrants  in  large  numbers  may  prevent  wages  from  reaching  as  high  a  level  in 
time  of  prosperity  as  they  otherwise  would  reach,  but  this  can  not,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  be  demonstrated.  On  the  other  hand,  in  times  of  depression  the  lessened 
numbers  of  immigrants  are  entering  an  overstocked  market  and  are  thereby  adding 
to  the  critical  unemployment  and  depression  of  wages. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  foregoing  conclusions  depend  for  their  accuracy 
upon  the  two  assumptions  that  the  immigrant  brings  the  same  standard  of  living  as 
that  maintained  by  American  labor,  and  that  immigrants  are  proportionately  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  occupations.  That  these  assumptions  are  not  valid 
need  not  be  stated,  and  it  is  necessary  now  to  inquire  what  modification  shall  be 
made  in  the  conclusions  after  correcting  these  invalid  assumptions. 

IL  STAJTDAED  OF  LIVIHO. 

The  following  table  shows  in  a  comparative  way  the  wages  of  unskilled  laborers 
in  Europe  and  m  American  cities  and  farming  communities. 

In  this  table  the  rates  of  wages  quoted  are  to  be  considered  as  only  indicative  of 
the  relative  wages  in  the  different  States  and  localities,  since  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  compile  an  exhaustive  report  covering  accurately  eo  wide  and  uncertain  a  field  of. 
reeearcn.  The  different  soui-cos  drawn  upon  are  the  Bullotin  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  (September,  1898);  reports  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture: 
the  Uoyal  Commission  on  Labor,  1894 ;  King  &  Okey's  <<  Italy  To-day,"  1900 ;  personal 
correspondence  with  American  farmers,  and  personal  interviews  with  immigrants 
from  the  several  countries  of  Europe. 

The  siffnifioant  comparison  in  this  table  is  that  between  the  wages  of  agricultural 
labor  in  Europe  and  the  wages  of  common  labor  in  American  cities,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  immigration  is  a  part  of  the  modern  movement  from  the  country  to 
the  city.  From  this  x>oint  of  view  it  will  be  seen  that  in  those  countries  of  eastern 
and  southern  Europe  fh>m  which  immigration  has  largely  increased  in  recent  years 
the  wages  of  agricultural  labor  are  about  one-fifth  of  the  wages  of  unskilled  labor 
in  Ammcan  cines. 
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Average  daily  wages  for  umeldlled  labor  in  UnUed  States  and  in  Europe, 


Locality. 

Agricul- 
tural 
labor, 
ontaide 
harvest 

in  cities. 

Hod 
carri- 
on. 

Bhiok- 
amitha' 
helpers. 

Boiler 
makers' 
helpers. 

Iron 
mold- 
en' 
helpers. 

Maohin- 

iato' 
helpen 

Miners. 

United  StateH: 

New  Enirland 

11.40 

Boston 

|1.87i 

ii.96i 

aisi 

11.4^ 

11.614 

11.70 

Middle  States 

1.22 

New  York 

I.e8i 
1.50 

2.40 
2.00 

1.80 
1.28 

1.40 
1.781 

"LMi 

LIO 
L84ft 

Philadelphia 

Soathem  Statefl 

.75 

Baltimore 

1.25 

1.89 

1.861 

l.86i 

1.80 

1.87i 

North  Central 

1.32 

Chicago 

L60 
L42i 
L60 
L60 

2.00 
2.00 
2.70 

1.71 
1.871 

1   M 

1.7? 

1.83 
1.471 
1,80 
L72* 

L64 
l!^ 

Cincinnati 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

1.76        L50 

''    Western 

i.50 

San  Franciaoo 

1.59 

3.00        1.921 

1.94i 

L84 

Europe: 

Great  Britain,  England  . . . 
London  

.58 

1 

1.4« 
L28I 

Manchester 

:^ 

Glasgow 

France 

.61 

10:74 

Paris 

.961 

1.06i 

.99^ 

.»«* 

.981 

m 

Germany ,.,.,.,,,,.. 

.30 
.lOto.28 
.30 
.35 
.36 

48 

Italy 

.29  to. 48 

.40 

Bnssia 

.20 

Austria 





■  Bohemia 

HunicarT 

.30 

.80 

croaST..: ...:..:... 

.80 
.30 

.45 

76 

•    Uhroeko  (Slovaks) 

50 

Portugal: 

Azore  Islands 

Cape  Verde  Islands 

.25 



Syria 

.«, 

While  wages  are  lower  in  Europe  and  Asia,  it  is  also  true  that  the  eost  of  liying  is 
lower.  It  is  ^nerally  claimed  by  immigrants  that  30  to  40  cents  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  will  go  as  far  as  $1  in  the  United  States.  Comparing  Italy,  for  example, 
it  is  held  by  immigrants  that  wages  in  the  United  States  are  five  times  as  high  and 
cost  of  living  is  three  times  as  high  as  in  their  foreign  home.  This  would  indicate 
that  the  Italian  can  live  on  wages  three-fifths  as  high  as  the  wages  of  American 
labor  with  which  he  competes.  But  this  comparison  is  inadeqaate,  because  it  omits 
an  element  which  is  difficult  of  measurement,  namely,  the  necessarj  change  in  the 
standard  of  living  in  order  to  work  in  America.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  in  all 
cases  low  standards  of  living  are  an  economic  advantage  in  competition  with  high 
standards.  The  Italian  who  lives  largely  on  vegetables  in  Italy  can  not  do  the  work 
of  American  laborers  unless  he  has  meat  fuid  bread.  It  is  everywhere  found  in  all 
American  occupations  that  the  immigrant  can  not  keep  pace  with  American  mechan- 
ics and  laborers.  For  the  first  year  or  more  the  pattern  of  speed  set  for  him  exhausts 
his  strength.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  is  ignorant  of  American  methods  and  devices ; 
he  is  also  unequal  to  the  American  intensity  of  exertion.  He  must  necessarily,  there- 
fore, begin  at  a  low  rate  of  pay  or  not  work  at  all.  This  is  one  reason  why,  in  ooon- 
pations  controlled  by  strong  labor  organizations,  there  is  entire  reciprocity  between 
the  American  and  European  unions.  The  Europeans  bringing  tJieir  ''oudi"  are 
Admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of  American  members,  provided  they  do  not  work  for 
loKS  than  the  scale  of  wages.  But  at  that  scale  and  with  their  lower  energy  they  are 
At  first  unprofitable  to  the  employer.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  unorganized  trades 
where  there  is  no  scale  of  wages,  and  where  the  employer  makes  an  individnid  bar- 
gain with  each  workman,  a  place  can  be  found  for  immigrants  at  very  low  pay.  The 
•employer  is  not  usually  willing  to  resort  to  such  labor,  preferring  to  pay  higher 
wages  to  skilled  workmen,  but  he  finds  their  presence  useful  in  order  temporari^tu 
take  the  places  of  skilled  workmen  who  go  out  on  a  strike,  or  to  hold  as  a  slab  to 
threaten  those  who  demand  higher  pay. 

This  hot  exertion  of  American  mechanics  and  laborers  is  directly  traceable  to  the 
mobility  of  American  labor,  including  under  that  term  immigration.  Men  who  have 
left  their  homes  and  gone  among  strangers  are  thrown  upon  their  individual  merits, 
.and  are  spurred  to  activity  greater  than  they  ever  felt  before.  Their  traditions  and 
habits  of  life  are  broken.    They  leave  the  onatomary  track  and  break  across  into  new 
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pathB.  Moreover,  with  mixed  nationalities  and  languages,  labor  organization  and 
labor  traditiouB  are  weakened,  and  it  becomes  less  feasible  to  restrict  arbitrarily  the 
amount  of  work  a  man  shall  be  permitted  to  do.  Where  employers  concentrate  on 
that  point  they  are  able  to  make  a  stronger  fight  in  favor  of  removing  all  restric- 
tions, both  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  to  the  speeding  of  the  workmen, 
than  the  employers  of  other  countries  with  homogeneous  labor  are  able  to  do.  It  is 
in  the  mixed  nationalities  and  the  mobility  of  lal]^r  that  the  resisting  power  of  labor 
is  weakened.  This  shows  itself  not  only  in  the  more  vifforous  exertion  which  the 
employer  can  exact  but  also  in  the  repeated  reductions  of  wages. 

Here  we  touch  a  striking  feature  of  American  labor  conditions.  Where  divergent 
nationalities  have  been  introduced  and  the  former  high-standard  labor  has  been 
displaced,  labor  organisation  is  usually  effectively  stopped.  Race  antagonisms  are 
Qsaally  combined  with  religions  antagonisms,  and  even  politics  is  introduced  to 
buy  up  the  leaders.  Cutthroat  competition  of  the  severest  kind  now  depresses 
wages  year  after  year,  and  even  the  return  of  prosperity  affords  little  or  no  relief. 
Finally,  the  point  of  desperation  is  reached.  The  increased  exertion  and  exactions 
require  at  least  a  minimum  wage  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  food.  Even 
though  wages  be  not  reduced,  yet  the  amount  of  exertion  may  have  been  steadily 
incrMsed  until  the  former  wages  no  longer  fhmish  even  the  vital  energy  roquired. 
The  standard  of  living  now  becomes  a  (question  of  merely  sustaining  the  needed 
physical  endarance.  At  such  a  point  the  incomers  are  ready  to  drop  all  questions 
of  race,  religion,  and  politics.  Their  animal  necessities  compel  them  to  organize  on 
the  strictly  economic  basis  of  getting  enough  food,  shelter,  and  rest  to  continue 
work.  This  was  the  point  reached  by  the  bituminous  coal  miners  in  1897  and  the 
anthracite  coal  miners  in  1900,  and  the  remarkable  organization  in  that  occupation 
at  the  present  time  is  a  result  of  the  direst  poverty  to  which  a  large  class  of  labor 
in  this  country  has  probably  ever  been  reduced.  In  the  clothing  trade,  indeed,  a 
similar  condition  has  been  reached,  but,  in  addition  to  the  opposition  of  a  class  of 
highly  skilled  workmen  not  found  in  mining,  the  continuous  influx  of  immigrants 
has  not  yet  afforded  a  breathing  spell  for  organization. 

Another  reason  why  in  the  clothing  trade  tne  depression  in  wages  has  not  brought 
determined  and  general  resistance  is  because,  in  that  trade,  the  labor  of  wife  and 
children  can  be  drafted  to  aid  that  of  the  husband  and  father.  As  will  be  seen 
below,  the  race  or  elass  of  labor  which  learns  to  depend  on  the  labor  of  wife  and 
children  clings  to  the  oities  and  factory  towns  where  these  can  be  employed.  The 
race  where  tne  standard  of  living  of  the  family  is  not  supported  by  the  husband 
alone  has  an  advantage  over  other  races  which  are  averse  to  employing  their  women 
and  children.  It  is  in  this  way  especially,  and  not  because  his  standard  itself  is 
low  after  a  few  years'  residence,  that  the  Italian  is  a  formidable  oompetitor  of  the 
Jew  in  clothing,  and  of  all  nationalities  in  common  labor. 

nL  UVEaVAL  DISTBIBIJTIOV  OF  IMHIO&AHTS. 

There  is  still  another  correction  to  be  introduced  In  our  assumption  of  the  probable 
effects  of  immigration  compared  with  a  natural  increase  in  population  of  the  same 
extent,  namely,  the  unequal  distribution  of  immigrants  in  the  several  occupations 
and  localities.  This  unequal  distribution  has  alreadv  been  pointed  out  ^p.  298). 
From  the  eastern  ports  and  the  Canadian  border  much  louder  complaint  is  heard 
than  from  the  interior.  From  unskilled  and  unorganized  occupations  in  cities  the 
complaint  is  more  urgent  than  from  those  which  have  been  able  to  protect  them- 
selves. Certain  unions,  such  as  glass  blowers,  charji^  an  initiation  fee  higher  for 
aliens  than  for  citizens.  Others,  like  the  eccentric  firemen  in  New  York,  have 
secured  a  State  license  law  restricting  the  license  to  citizens.  This,  of  course,  keeps 
the  immigrant  from  obtaining  work  until  he  has  been  a  resident  at  least  five  years. 
On  public  work  legislation  has  frequently  restricted  employment  to  citizens.*  But 
where  these  attempts  to  lessen  the  pressure  of  immigration  are  not  applicable,  the 
immigrant  operates  with  concentrated  effect.  This  is  especially  true  in  ordinary, 
common  labor,  coal  mining,  clothing  and  textile  manufactures.  Here  there  is  over- 
crowding, displacement  of  American  or  of  earlier  immigrant  labor,  without  directly 
depressing  wages  in  other  employments.  A  part  of  the  displaced  classes  seek  other 
occupations  where  a  higher  standard  can  be  maintained.  Many  coal  miners  sought 
the  western  and  northern  metal  mines;  others  turned  to  farming.  Incase  migration 
is  not  availabl6|  the  displaced  workman  may  be  able  to  rise  on  top  of  the  immigrant 
and  become  his  foreman,  his  boss,  or  the  proprietor  of  his  working  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  inferior  individuals  of  the  displaced  classes,  refusing  to  compete 
alongside  the  immigrant,  and  incapable  or  unwilling  to  rise  and  better  their  condi- 
tion, fall  into  the  class  of  hoodlums,  tramps,  and  paupers.  Theio  is  a  hurdship  in 
the  transition,  and  there  is  a  restriction  on  the  growth  of  population  of  the  displaced 
el  asses,  both  of  those  who  rise  and  those  who  fall.    Those  who  rise  restrict  their 
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nombers  by  late  marriages  and  small  ftmilies,  in  order  to  lessen  the  pressure  of  oom« 
petition,  and  those  who  fall  rednoe  their  numbers  by  yice  and  pauperism.  In  either 
case  the  intensity  and  extent  of  the  result  depends  upon  the  general  industrial  pros- 
perity or  depression. 

The  fate  of  the  immigrants  themselves  who  have  displaced  the  earlier  workers  is 
a  matter  of  organization  next  to  be  considered. 

IV.  LABOR  OBOAHIZATIOV. 

As  already  noted,  the  leading  influence  which  at  the  present  time  resists  or  over- 
comes the  depressing  effect  on  wages  of  immigrant  eompetition  is  labor  organization. 
While  the  fate  of  those  who  are  displaced  by  increasing  numbers  of  immigrants 
turns,  as  already  stated,  upon  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  country  and  the 
demand  for  employment,  a  leading  object  of  labor  organization  is  to  sustain  its 
members  in  times  of  Industrial  depression  and  to  protect  them  from  this  very  dis- 

Elacement  and  to  maintain  the  rates  of  wages  and  standards  of  living  to  which  they 
ave  been  accustomed.  Owing  to  the  unequal  pressure  of  immigration,  certain 
occupations,  as  above  mentioned,  have  been  brougnt  to  such  a  low  state  that  the 
American  workman  finds  himself  miserable  if  he  can  not  escape  from  them.  Such 
occupations  fail  to  respond  even  to  a  i>eriod  of  prosperity,  since  this  very  prosperity 
brings  an  increase  of  immigration  which  falls  mainly  into  their  overcrowded  con- 
fines. Now,  labor  organization  in  America,  as  regards  immigration,  has  two  aspects. 
It  is,  first,  apart  from  legislation,  the  oulv  bulwark  which  the  Americanized  work- 
men are  able  to  erect  against  the  flood  of  immigration,  and,  second,  in  case  this  bul- 
wark is  broken  down  and  the  occupation  has  bMn  filled  by  immigrants,  organization 
is  the  only  means  by  which  the  immigrants  themselves  can  rise  to  the  standards  of 
those  whom  thev  displace.  The  first  aspect  is  seen  in  those  strong  trade  bodies 
based  upon  skill  and  not  seriously  affected  by  machinery,  which,  like  the  glass 
blowers,  printers,  molders,  building  workmen,  and  several  others,  have  forced  the 
immi^ant  to  take  himself  to  other  lines  of  less  resistance.  The  second  aspect  is 
seen  in  those  occupations  with  less  skill  or  more  machinery,  like  those  of  the  coal 
miners,  textile  workers,  clothing  workers,  or  common  laborers,  which  have  already 
in  years  passed  been  lar^ly  given  over  to  the  immigrant.  In  either  of  these  aspects 
the  menace  of  immi^ation  is  present  more  or  less  in  three  ways. 

First,  as  workmen  imported  from  abroad  under  contract  or  by  solicitation  to  take 
the  place  of  organized  labor  at  times  of  strike  or  lockout.  At  such  times  the  posi- 
tion of  the  organization  is  critical,  since  the  result  of  the  dispute  determines  for 
months  and  years  to  come  the  wages  and  standards  of  the  occupation.  The  employer 
of  course,  appreciates  the  crisis  and  goes  to  the  furthest  limit  in  his  effort  to  break 
the  organization.  If  he  can  bring  workmen  from  abroad,  ignorant  of  the  issues  and 
the  nature  of  organization,  he  has  a  decisive  advantage.  For  this  reason  labor 
organizations  at  an  early  day  directed  their  first  attention  to  prohibiting  importa- 
tion of  laborers  under  contract.  This  led  to  the  alien  contract  labor  laws  in  1885 
and  amendments  in  the  following  years.  This  law  and  its  workings  are  fully 
described  in  the  following  pages,  but  it  is  important  to  notice  at  this  place  that  if 
labor  organization  is  to  be  considered  a  desirable  means  of  protection  for  American 
labor  then  the  alien  contract  labor  law  and  its  effective  enforcement  are  a  first 
essential.  By  weakening  or  breaking  down  this  law,  labor  organizations  in  the 
United  States  can  be  crippled  and  in  many  cases  destroyed. 

2.  The  second  menace  of  immigration  to  the  labor  organization  is  in  the  steady 
immigration  of  poor  but  hardworking  people  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  tradi- 
tions and  customs  of  organization,  unaccustomed  to  the  rules  and  the  control  which 
it  imposes,  incapable  of  learning  the  same  through  their  ignorance  of  the  language, 
and,  moreover,  forced  by  their  poverty  to  work  for  low  wages,  and.  by  their  lack  of 
friends,  to  work  with  docility  and  desperate  energy  for  him  who  nrst  gives  them  a 
job.  This  phase  of  immigration  is  undoubtedly  by  far  the  principal  characteristic 
at  the  present  time,  and  so  predominant  is  it  that  there  is  much  less  inducement  for 
employers  to  contract  with  laborers  abroad  than  there  was  when  immigration  was  an 
unknown  risk.  The  coDstantinflux  of  thisclass  of  immigrants  into  a  trade  nullifies,  as 
in  the  clothing  trade,  the  educational  work  of  organization  almost  as  rapidly  as  it 
is  conducted.  About  2  or  3  years  after  landing  are  enough  to  bring  the  immigrant 
to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  need  of  organization  and  to  train  him  up  to  a  certain 
ability  in  promoting  it,  but  by  that  time  a  further  crowd  of  inexperienced  immi- 
grants, who  can  not  be  reached  by  the  organization,  has  gained  a  decisive  influence 
in  the  trade.  This  accounts  partly  for  the  remarkable  fact  in  the  clothing  trade  in 
New  York  that  the  unions  have  won  nearly  every  strike  that  they  have  conducted, 
but  have  been  unable  to  hold  the  contractors  to  their  agreements,  because  the  latter 
were  able  so  easily  to  introduce  green  laborers.  Thia  aecounts  also  for  the  fact  in 
the  mine  workers'  organization  that  the  State  of  Illinois  is  far  better  organized  than 
the  State  of  Pennsyivania.    The  latter  State  has  the  reputation  throughout  the 
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labor  elemeot  of  the  entire  Union  as  a  State  of  cheap  labor,  and  in  no  State  are  the 
probleme  of  organization  more  trying.  Immigrant  labor  from  all  nationalities  of 
Enrope,  which  30  years  ago  was  largely  imjiorted  from  abroad  Into  that  State  and 
was  ased  to  break  down  strikes  ana  unionism,  has  in  later  years  come  in  large 
numbers  by  the  mere  attraction  of  those  already  here.  To  bring  this  constant  influx 
of  new  labor  into  the  unions  is  praotioally  impossible.  The  fresh  immigrant,  who 
has  for  the  most  part  been  a  farm  hand,  must  first  have  a  few  years'  practical  experi- 
ence of  the  results  upon  himself  of  his  unrestricted  competition,  must  have  time  to 
understand  the  conaitions  of  the  occupation  and  the  objects  of  unionism,  and  must 
have  opportunity  to  know  the  leaders  whom  he  can  trust.  This  brings  us  to  the 
third  aspect  in  which  immigration  menaces  the  organization  of  labor. 

3.  There  is  no  country  in  which  the  problem  of  labor  organization  is  more  compli- 
cated by  a  multitude  of  disintegrating  causes  than  in  the  United  States,  and  these 
causes  are  based  directly  on  immigration.  In  the  same  occupation,  workin&r  side  by 
side  or  in  the  same  comnetitive  field,  are  often  found  Irishmen,  Negroes,  EngUsh- 
men,  Germans,  Poles,  Slovaks,  Magyars,  Lithuanians,  Italians,  Croatians,  and  in 
others  French  Canadians,  Armenians,  Syrians,  and  so  on.  These  have  largely  come 
from  despotic  countries,  where  organization  was  put  down  by  the  military  power 
and  where  violence  is  the  accepted  remedy  for  oppression.  They  bring  with  them 
differences  in  langniage,  so  that  in  their  business  meetiuffs  the  motions  and  speeches 
must  be  translate  by  several  interpreters.  Their  race  differences  are  accompanied 
by  the  religious  differences  of  Roman  Catholic,  Greek  Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
Hebrew.  Often  within  their  own  races  and  religions  are  factional  differences,  some- 
times more  bitter  than  race  differences,  as  between  the  north  and  south  Italians,  or 
between  Russian  and  Austrian  Poles.  With  all  of  these  differences  it  is  an  easy 
matter  for  employers  and  foremen  to  play  race,  religion,  and  faction  one  against  the 
other.  As  a  practical  fact,  shown  hereafter  in  many  cases  nothing  short  of  the 
verge  of  starvation  is  adequate  to  eliminate  these  conflicts  and  to  brin^  these 
diverse  races,  religions,  languages,  and  factions  down  to  the  simple  economic  basis 
of  labor  organization.  Even  this  is  not  enough  where  the  women  and  children  of 
immigrant  races  can  be  introduced  to  take  tne  places  of  men.  In  such  cases  the 
men  necessarily  seek  work  elsewhere,  but,  apart  from  women  and  children,  pov- 
erty may  be  reued  upon,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring  the  nationalities  together. 

This  problem  of  mixed  nationalities  results  in  at  least  one  novelty  in  the  method 
of  organization  of  American  labor  unions  compared  with  those  of  other  countries, 
namely,  branch  organizations  based  on  race.  The  difficulties  of  language  preclude 
a  mixed  meeting  of  all  races.  The  members  of  each  naturally  cling  together  and 
follow  their  own  race  leader,  and  are  jealous  of  the  leadership  of  others.  These 
leaders,  however,  once  elected  by  their  own  race  constituencies,  are  able  to  come 
together  in  a  council  or  goveminj^  body  for  all  the  branches.  The  result  Is  that 
each  local  is  based  on  representative  government  rather  than  the  primary  assembly 
which  usually  characterizes  the  local  bodies  of  labor  unions.  This  feature  of  organi- 
zation is  noted  in  the  following  pages  in  the  case  of  the  longshoremen,  hod  carriers, 
and  ooal  miners.  It  tends  to  disappear  in  proportion  as  the  races  assimilate  or  the 
needs  of  the  industry  dictate. 

The  foregoing  considerations  regarding  labor  organizations  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that,  while  the  general  effects  of  immigration  on  labor  conditions  turn  upon  the 
rise  and  fall  of  industrial  prosperity,  yet  without  organization  the  mi^oritv  of 
laborers  are  not  able  to  share  in  the  rise  nor  to  resist  the  fall,  and  at  the  same  time, 
where  the  organization  already  exists,  their  ability  to  maintain  it,  based  on  their 
power  to  strike,  is  menaced,  and  in  some  cases  is  overcome  by  the  inroads  of  immi- 
grants. On  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  no  organization,  their  struggles  to  organ- 
ize are  fruitless  or  long  postponed  if  they  are  being  continually  menaced  by  green 
immigrants  or  are  themselves  made  up  of  mixed  races,  religions,  and  languages. 

y.  MACEINEBT  AVD  DI7ISI0V  OF  LABOB. 

The  remarkable  development  of  machinery  and  division  of  labor  in  the  United 
States  has  been  coincident  with  the  enormous  immigration  of  foreign  laborers. 
There  is  a  close  relationship  between  the  two  movements.  In  the  first  place,  from  the 
earliest  beginnings  of  modern  industry  both  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  in  Eng- 
land and  America  have  impUcitlj^  argued  that  these  mechanical  innovations,  whi^ 
before  their  very  eyes  both  substituted  unskilled  for  skilled  labor  and  displaced  both 
kinds  of  labor,  were  hostile  to  their  interests.  Where,  as  in  England,  it  has  been 
possible  for  labor  to  organize,  or  where,  as  in  England  and  Germany,  without  effective 
organization,  there  have  been  long  accepted  traditions  and  customary  lethargic 
methods  of  doinf  work,  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  division  of  labor  have 
been  seriously  cnecked.  But  in  America,  in  the  past  20  years,  with  its  mixed 
raoesy  there  has  been  neither  organization  nor  tradition,  or,  rather,  obstacles  imposed 
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by  tradition  and  organization  have  been  easily  broken  down.  The  same  is  tme  in 
England  itself  in  those  few  trades  where  the  immigrant  has  entered,  as  in  the  cloth- 
ing trade.  It  was  the  Russian  Jew  who,  in  that  country,  introduced  the  sewiug 
machine  and  the  minute  subdivision  of  labor  in  the  face  of  the  English  journeyman 
tailor,  who  despised  these  innovations  as  destructive  to  his  trade  skill.  In  America 
this  process  has  been  nearly  universal  in  aU  trades,  and  the  high  degree  of  machine 
industry  in  this  country,  with  its  low  cost  of  production  and  large  growing  exports, 
may  almost  be  said  to  be  a  direct  effect  of  immigration.  The  industrial  menace  to 
Europe  fcom  American  manufactures  is  very  largelv  the  work  of  the  European 
immigrant  himself  removed  to  America.  Not  that  the  immigrant  has  been  prominent 
as  an  inventor  and  organizer  of  machine  production,  but  that  he  has  removed  all 
obstacles  to  its  free  and  rapid  introduction,  and  so  has  stimulated  invenlion  and 
business  organization.  The  minute  subdivision  of  labor  in  the  sewing  trade,  described 
in  the  following  pages,  has  indeed  been  devised  in  order  to  put  the  hordes  of 
unskilled  immigrants  easily  to  work,  and  they  have  created  for  themselves  praoii- 
oally  a  new  industry,  that  of  ready-made  clothing  for  the  conntry  at  large,  alonsside 
that  of  the  Journeyman  tailor,  who  continues  his  traditional  methods  of  work  for 
the  more  expensive  custom  garments.  In  other  trades,  likewise,  the  objections  of 
the  old-time  trade  unions  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  or  to  its  rapid  epeeding 
have  been  nullified  by  competing  establishments  springing  upand  entering  the  race 
with  him  on  the  basis  of  machinery  and  immigrant  labor.  Ultimately  he,  too.  has 
been  compelled  to  accept  the  innovations  or  lose  his  job.  llie  last  few  vears  nave 
seen  a  number  of  unions,  like  the  glass  blowers  and  the  iron  and  steel  workers,  form- 
ally remove  through  their  national  conventions  several,  if  not  all,  their  restriotions 
on  machinery,  bunness  management,  and  speeding  of  work. 

In  the  second  place,  the  fact  that  machinery  and  division  of  labor  opens  a  plaoe 
for  unskilled  immigrants,  makes  it  possible  not  only  to  set  the  advantages  of  machin- 
es, but  also  to  get  the  advantages  of  cheap  labor.  If  machinery  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  strictly  an  economic  force,  then  the  labor  employed  to  operate  the 
machinery  should  receive  the  same  wages  as  the  skilled  labor  which  it  displaces. 
The  economy  would  show  itself  in  the  greatly  increased  output.  This  has  bMn  the 
actual  outcome  in  the  case  of  the  printers  who,  owing  to  their  strong  organization 
and  their  natural  protection  against  immigration  In  the  f^ct  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, receive  even  better  wages  on  the  typesetting  machine  than  they  formerly 
received  in  setting  tvpe  by  hand,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  cost  of  the  work  has 
been  greatly  reduced.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  new  machinery  is  used  to  dis- 
place well-paid  labor  by  ill-paid  labor,  it  is  a  means  of  Increasing  permanently  the 
proportion  of  low  standard  i>opulation  in  our  midst.  This  result  in  past  jrears  has, 
in  many  cases,  accompanied  immigration.  It  is  shown  in  the  cotton  textile  indus- 
try, where,  with  the  chronic  revolution  in  machinery,  there  has  been  found  a  place 
for  continuous  succession  of  lower  and  lower  standards  of  living,  following  in  order 
the  native  American,  the  Irish,  the  French  Canadian,  the  Armenian,  and  the  Syrian. 
As  already  stated,  the  fate  of  the  higher  displaced  classes  and  their  ability  to  make 
the  transition  to  other  industries  depends  upon  the  expansion  of  industry  and  the 
restriction  on  the  growth  of  their  numbers.  While,  therefore,  immigration  has  fur- 
nished a  field  for  tiie  rapid  expansion  of  machinery,  it  has  permitted  that  machinery 
to  l>e  used  as  a  refuge  for  the  low-standard  population,  wnether  this  population  in 
course  of  time  is  itself  able  to  rise  in  the  scale  is  a  problem  of  organization  already 
touched  upon  and  to  be  further  dealt  with  in  the  description  of  particular  occupa- 
tions in  the  following  pages.  Hitherto  organization  has  been  able  to  do  but  little 
for  those  industries  where  automatic  machinery  and  division  of  labor  have  displaced 
skilled  labor  by  unskilled  labor.  This  is  partly  owing  to  another  factor— the  intro- 
duction of  women  and  children. 

VI.  COMPETITIOV  OF  WOMEV  AND  CHILD&EV. 

While  it  might  appear  at  first  sight  that  machinery  would  seem  to  offer  a  place  for 
women  and  children,  yet  their  competition  with  men  is  strictly  limited.  In  the  case 
of  children  legislation  has  in  later  years  definitely  limited  the  number.  As  regards 
women,  comparatively  a  small  number  who  are  found  in  factories  are  married.  Thev 
usually  begin  work  at  14  years  of  age  and  continue  5  or  10  years.  They  do  not  work 
long  enough  to  acquire  skill  and  speed.  One  manufacturer  states  that  usually  the 
best  workers  are  those  that  marry  earliest.  Another  witness  before  the  Industrial 
Commission  affirms  that  women  are  not  suitable  in  factories  on  aooonnt  of  careless- 
ness, ill  temper,  and  unreliability.  ^Reports  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  7,  p.  61.) 
But  more  important  than  this  is  the  tact  that  machinery,  while  it  oHm  opportunity 
for  nnskilled  labor,  at  the  same  time  requires  great  endurance  on  aoeount  of  the 
high  speed  with  which  American  factories  are  operated.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
employers  do  not  find  women  help  profitable  unless  at  much  lower  wages  than  men 
receive ;  and  it  is  fotind  in  those  establishments  where  unions  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain the  same  scale  of  wages  for  women  as  for  men  working  by  the  week,  or  in  those 
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establishments  where  piecework  is  fixed  at  the  same  price  for  both  men  and  women, 
that  the  number  of  women  employed  is  very  small.  The  census  figures  show  the 
following  proportion  of  males  and  females  above  16  years  of  age  and  of  children 
below  16  jmn  of  age  employed  in  manofaoturing  establishments : 


Ptremla/f 


f  tmd  ehildr&n  in  n^an^faeklrmg  eitdbUihmmis.^ 


Tear. 

Mftles. 

FemaleB. 

Children. 

1880 .• 

76.89 
79.84 
78.66 
74.48 
80.40 

28.61 
20.66 
16.76 
18.97 
16.02 

X880 

1870 

6.88 

1880 .  ....... 

6.66 

1880 

2.08 

1  CenaoB  1890,  ICaniifactaring  Indnatriee,  Part  I,  p.  14. 

From  these  percentages  it  will  be  seen  that  f^om  1680  to  1890  the  per  cent  of  females 
decreased  from  18.97  to  16.92.  If  we  take  individual  occupations  employing  the 
largest  proportion  of  females  in  1880,  we  have  the  following  table: 

Per  eent  q/  u>omen  in  industries  employing  tks  largest  proportion  of  women,^ 


Indiutry. 


1880. 


1890. 


/prodaot 

BozM,  faaey  and  paper 

dothJng,  men's 

doftlring,  women's,  factory  prudnot 

Cotton  goods 

Hooiory  and  kikit  goods 

SblrU 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Tobeceo,  cbewfaig  and  smoking,  and  snnff. 

Woolen  soods 

Worstodgoods 


22.60 
70.63 
60.87 
88.88 
48.14 
61.80 
86.37 
52.82 
82.90 
83.96 
60.88 


29.01 
64.8] 
89.94 
62.64 
48.15 
66.86 
78.57 
67.00 
88.87 
88.11 
46.18 


>  Oensns  1890,  Maanfaetnrlng  Indnstriee,  Part  I,  p.  17. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  foregoing  table  that  the  largest  decrease  relatively  in 
the  proportion  of  females  is  in  meu^s  clothing  and  women's  factory- made  clothing. 
This,  as  will  be  shown  later,  is  attributable  largely  to  immigration  and  to  the  hi^ 
speed  attained  in  the  manufacture  of  this  product. 

It  will  be  found  that  in  those  occapations  where  women  find  employment  the 
wages  of  men  are  correspondingly  low.  This  does  not  always  appear  as  such  from 
the  census  figures,  from  the  fact  that  men  are  usually  advanced  to  the  more  skilled 
and  better«paid  occupations  in  the  establishment,  while  the  women  monopolize  the 
others.  It  appears  from  the  census  of  1890  that  the  average  wages  of  men  by  the 
week  were  $486  and  the  average  wages  of  women  were  $276.  In  other  words, 
the  wages  of  women  were  40  per  cent  less  than  the  wages  of  men.  These  low  wa|^ 
are  attnbuted  not  only  to  the  causes  cited  above,  but  also  to  the  exceptional  dilB- 
enlty  in  the  way  of  organizing  women  in  an  efiective  trade  union.  It  follows  that 
in  those  particular  occupations  where  women  compete  with  men  only  the  class  of 
men  who  are  willing  to  work  for  low  wages  will  be  employed,  and  these  are  largely 
immigrants,. who  by  their  greater  enduranoe  than  women  are  able  to  earn  more 
wages  in  a  given  time,  though  at  a  less  cost  per  piece  to  the  employer.  Where  men 
Irork  at  the  same  occupation  as  women  it  is  usually  found  that  the  women  are  their 
own  wives  and  daughters;  and  this  is  a  secondary  and  highly  important  phase  of 
immigration,  namely,  that  the  women  and  children  who  enter  factories  are  the  wives 
and  &ughters  of  recent  immigrants.  Nationalities  differ  in  this  respect.  Among 
all  of  them  tlie  girls  go  to  work ;  but  while  the  wives  of  Italians  are  found  in  the 
shops,  the  wives  of  Jews  stay  at  home.  The  daughters  of  the  native  Americans  and 
of  the  earlier  immigrants  when  they  enter  productive  occupations  are  usually  able 
to  find  employment  as  clerks,  school-teachers,  and  in  similar  occupations.  In  con- 
efanleo  it  may  be  stated  that  while  machinery  in  itself  affords  a  place  for  women 
and  children,  it  also  plaoee  the  limit  upon  the  number  that  can  be  practicably 
employed  unless  at  low  wages.  Since  women's  wages  are  26  to  60  per  cent  below 
those  of  men,  the  difference  is  so  great  that  the  men  who  continue  to  compete  with 
women  most  accept  wages  at  a  snostantial  reduction;  and,  finally,  the  women  and 
ehUdren  who  actually  work  in  factories  are  mainly  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
immigrants,  and  it  is  against  them  that  the  immigrants  themselves  compete. 
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Vn.  GOUHTBT  GOMPETinOV. 

Another  factor  which  in  many  occnpations  obscnres  the  effect  of  imm^ration,  by 
cooperating  with  it  to  reduce  wages,  is  country  competition .  The  complaint  of  labor 
representatives  against  immigration  usually  proceeds  from  the  cities,  wnere  the  immi- 
grants congregate  and  where  they  can  be  actually  seen  taking  the  Jobs  of  the  com- 
plainera.  At  the  same  time,  upon  careful  inquiry,  it  is  often  round  that  the  pressure 
to  reduce  wages  or  to  cause  unemployment  proceed  from  the  cheaper  labor  of  coun- 
try districts  employed  in  the  same  line  of  production.  Wages  are  necessarily  higher 
in  cities  than  in  the  country  for  the  corresponding  standard  of  living.  In  the  city 
there  are  such  additional  demands  as  car  fare,  the  food  costs  more  and  must  be 
paid  for  in  cash,  because  the  laborer  does  not  have  his  patch  of  ground  from  which, 
by  the  help  of  wife  and  children  and  by  his  own  extra  work  mornings  and  evenings 
and  idle  days,  he  can  secure  a  large  share  of  his  necessary  food  supplies.  With  these 
incidental  iidvantages  the  wages  of  country  labor  per  day  to  the  men  are  usually 
very  much  lower  than  the  wages  of  corresponding  city  labor.  Whether  the  city  or 
the  country  is  the  more  economical  place  from  the  manufacturer's  standpoint  in 
locating  his  enterprise  turns  on  many  considerations,  an  important  one  being  the 
cost  of  labor.  Highly  skilled  or  excellent  work  can  not  be  done  in  the  country, 
because  the  labor  market  is  not  there.  The  cheaper  goods  can,  however,  be  sent  to 
the  country  for  manufacture  while  the  better  grades  are  made  in  the  city.  This  is 
markedly  the  case  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  clothing,  which  are  affected  more 
seriously  by  immigration.  Even  in  coal  mining  there  is  an  analogous  situation  in 
those  new  and  richer  mines  of  southern  Illinois  and  West  Virginia  just  entering  the 
older  competitive  fields,  where  the  greater  thickness  of  the  seams,  their  proximity 
to  the  surface,  and  the  purity  and  quality  of  the  ooal  render  it  possible  for  American- 
bom  farmers  and  laborers  through  competition  to  cut  down  the  wages  of  miners  in 
the  older  fields.  At  the  present  time,  since  foreign-bom  miners  in  these  older  fields 
have  been  able  to  build  up  an  organization  and  to  gain  a  notable  increase  in  wages, 
more  serious  to  them  than  immigration  is  the  competition  of  these  richer  mines  with 
unorganized  native  labor.  And  the  stronger  the  organization  and  the  higher  it 
forces  wages,  the  larger  the  share  of  the  output  which  is  diverted  to  these  competitors. 

The  encouragement  of  country  competition  in  its  various  forms  would,  indeed,  be 
one  of  the  methods  for  lessening  the  pressure  of  immigration  in  the  cities  incase  the 
country  should  draw  off  the  immigrant,  but  such  is  not  usually  the  case,  since  it  is 
native  labor  or  earlier  immigrant  labor  that  is  mainly  attracted  to  these  fields.  For 
this  reason  country  competition  of  native  labor  is  one  of  the  causes  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  any  attempt  to  measure  the  effect  of  immigration  on  wages 
and  employment. 


OHAPTBE  III. 

FOREIGN-BORN  LABOR  IN  THE  CLOTHING  TRADE. 

I.  HUMBES  OF  FOBEIOV-BOEV  EMPLOYED  IH  THE  TEADK 

The  clothing  trade  leads  all  others  in  the  United  States  as  an  occupation  con- 
trolled by  immigrants.  The  census  of  1880  showed  that,  of  133,756  tailors '  of  both 
sexes,  the  foreign-bom  were  71,591,  or  61  per  cent. 

In  1890  the  foreign-born  male  tailors,  numbering  86,471,  were  71  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  in  the  trade.  This  was  11.5  per  cent  iiigner  than  the  oeoupation  next 
in  order,  namely  the  bakers,  in  which  the  proportion  of  foreigners  was  59.5  per  cent. 
Below  that  oame  hucksters  and  peddlers  with  53  per  cent  foreigners:  miners  with 
48.7  per  cent  foreigners,  and  so  on.  Even  unskilled  laborers  (i.e.,  'laborers  not 
BiMHSified'O,  numbering  664,614,  show  only  25.76  per  cent  foreign-bom. 

The  foreign-bora  females  reported  in  1890  as  tailoresses  were  31.9  per  cent  of  the 
63,809  tailoresses  in  the  country,  and  there  is  but  one  occupation  in  which  the  pro- 
portion is  exceeded,  that  of  textile  mill  operatives,  where  the  proportion  is  36.18 
per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows,  in  comparative  form,  the  extent  of  this  immigrant 
influence  by  nationalities.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  predominating  nationality  in 
1880  and  I^  was  German,  although  in  the  latter  year  the  api>earanoe  of  the  Russian 


*  I.  •.,  "Cnstom  tailors,"  not  factory  operatives.    The  Utter  are  ooneldered  on  pp.  6  ff. 
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Jew  redaoes  relatiyely  the  nam  ben  of  Germans^  aa  well  as  other  nationalities. 
Unquestionably  the  oensns  of  1900  will  giye  an  added  weight  to  the  Jews: 

Tablk  1. —Tailors  by  sex  and  naiionaliiy. 


Total  number.. 

Total  percent.. 

Native  bom 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Italy , 

H^Vttft 

HungMy 

Bobemia 

All  other  coantriee  . . 


1800.1 


Male.      Female. 


121,(01 


100.00 


26.17 

20.80 
8.72 
5.95 
1.88 

10.33 
1.55 
2.75 

12.76 


63,809 


100.00 


67.39 
10.23 
5.46 
1.89 
1.48 
3.44 
.53 
1.90 
7.68 


1880.' 
Male.       Female. 


81,658 


100.00 


30.34 

88.58 

13.72 

8.87 


13.48 


71.77 
11.85 
7.88 
1.71 


6w79 


I  Ceneae  1890,  Population,  Part  II,  Table  100;  Censna  1890,  Population,  Pan  II,  CXVin. 
*Censna  1880,  Population,  pp.  754,  759. 

The  following  table  shows  the  immigration  of  tailors,  by  years,  from  1875  to  1900: 
Tarlb  2.—Immigraii(m  of  tailors,  187S-1890.^ 


Yean. 

Total   I 
number ' 
tailors. 

Years. 

Total 
number 
tailors. 

Years. 

Total 
number 
tailors. 

Years. 

Total 
number 
toilers. 

Ig75 

1,463 
969 
668 

815 
1,062 
2,134 
3,106 

1882 

3,748 
8,235 
3,317 
2,228 

1889 

3,809 
3,879 
5,864 
9,274  ' 
5,914 

1895 

3,869 
4,021 
8,454 
3,826 
5,833 
9,899 

1876 

1883 

1890 

1896 

1877 

1884 

1891 

1897 

1878 

1885 

1892 

1808 

1879 

1886 

2,682 
3.769 
8,409 

'  1893 

1890 

1880 

1887 

,  1804 

7,539 

1900 

1881 

1888 

1  Reports  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration. 

The  leading  nationalities  contribntinffinmiigrants  to  this  occupation  prior  to  1890 
were  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians.  The  German  immigration  reached  its  highest 
point  (1,935)  in  1882.  and  has  since  then  declined,  until  in  1899  it  was  224,  and  in  1900 
270.  The  Scandinavian  immigration  has  declined  from  238  in  1880,  240  in  1887,  and 
238  in  1888,  to  133  in  1900. 

Since  1890  the  Italians  and  Hebrews  have  taken  the  leading  part.  The  Italian 
immigration  has  steadily  increased  from  16  in  1877  to  1,502  in  1900,  and  the  Hebrew 
immigration  from  59  in  1877  (Russia  and  Poland)  o  7,031  in  1900. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  by  races  for  the  years  1899  to  19(X): 


Tablk  Z,— Distribution  of  tailors  by  races,^ 


1900. 

1899. 

Hebrew 

7.031 

1,312 
180 
270 
260 
133 
703 

3,664 

1,061 
119 

Italian: 

Soatli 

Korth  

Q^nnan ..................x.. rr......   .......   r.,.r......   ........ 

224 

Polish 

163 

SeandlnaYian 

122 

Other  races 

480 

Total 

9,880 

5.888 

'Commiasioner-General  of  Immigratioii,  1899-1900. ' 
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The  direot  effect  of  immigration  on  the  tailoring  trade  is  fonnd  in  the  namber  of 
immigrante  who  have  learned  the  trade  in  their  native  country ,  while  the  indireot. 
effect  IB  in  the  nnmher  who  have  learned  the  trade  after  migration.  The  direct 
effect  can  he  judged  from  the  preceding  table,  which  shows  the  number  of  tailors 
coming  to  this  country  by  years  since  1875.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  tiiat  in 
ISSOf  when  the  Census  returns  showed  133.756  tailors  in  the  country  there  were 
2,134  immigrant  tailors,  and  in  1890,  when  the  Census  showed  185,400  tailors,  there 
were  3,879  immigrant  tailors.  In  1880  the  immigrants  were  1.6  per  cent  of  the  resi- 
dents, and  in  ISS)  they  were  2.1  per  cent. 

The  indirect  effect  of  immigration  is  even  greater  than  the  direct  effect.  For- 
merly ,  before  the  division  of  labor  had  advanced  to  its  present  minuteness,  it  require  d 
4  to  5  years,  to  learn  the  trade,  but  at  the  present  time  in  the  ready-made  work  less 
than  1  man  in  4  is  a  tailor.  In  the  ordinary  task  shop  the  baster  is  the  skilled 
mechanic,  while  those  who  learn  the  other  divisions  of  the  trade,  such  as  operfvUag, 
pressing,  sewing  on  buttons,  felling,  and  so  on,  are  able  to  earn  wages  in  2  or  3 
months,  although  a  longer  time  is  required  to  develop  speed  and  endurance.  Con- 
sequently, these  unskilled  divisions  are  open  not  only  to  the  influx  of  the  unskilled 
labor  of  all  kinds,  but  also  to  the  skilled  labor  which  is  unable  in  a  strange  land 
and  a  foreign  language  to  find  its  own  special  field.  The  more  recent  factory  s  ys- 
tem,  with  a  division  of  labor  much  more  minute  than  even  that  of  the  taak  system, 
to  be  described  below,  opens  the  way  for  still  greater  indirect  effects  of  immigration. 

The  influence  of  immigration  on  the  reachr-made  clothing  trade  can  not  be  measured 
by  a  single  comparison  of  the  number  of  immigrants  with  the  number  of  resident 
tailors,  as  could  be  done  in  other  trades,  for  the  peculiar  reason  that  the  business 
has  largely  concentrated  in  New  York  City,  where  it  meets  the  first  impact  of  the 
flood  of  immigration.  This  movement  is  believed  to  have  proceeded  with  neat 
force  during  the  past  10  years,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  cheap  immigrant  ubor 
wbich  has  concentrated  in  that  oitv .  In  the  absence  of  census  figures  it  is  impossible 
to  show  this  movement  statistically,  but  estimates  made  from  the  incomplete  reports 
of  factory  inspectors  indicate  the  following  numbers  employed  in  the  leading  centers 
of  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  These  estimates  giye  color  to  the 
generally  accepted  statement  in  the  trade  that  one-half  of  the  ready-made  clothing 
in  the  United  States  is  manufactured  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Table  i.—EifUmate  of  employses  in  dQiking  tradw. 

Oieater  New  York 103.000 

Chicago 48,000 

PhiUdelphU 80,000 

Boston 7.000 

8.  Foreign  bom  in  Hew  York  dothlng  trade.— If  it  be  true  that  one-half  the  ready- 
made  dotninff  is  made  in  New  York,  comparison  should  be  made  with  the  census 
returns  of  ISSO,  which  show  in  that  year  27.4  per  cent  of  the  men's  factory  product 
and  62.9  per  cent  of  the  women's  factory  product  made  in  New  York.  In  that  vear 
also  26.4  per  cent  of  the  factory  operatives  on  both  men's  and  women's  clotnlng 
lived  in  New  York.  The  tables  from  which  these  percentages  are  computed  it 
given  herewith. * 

Tabub  6,— Clothing  industry,  (a) 


Cities. 


Total  for  United  States 

New  York 

Chicago , 

Cinoinnati 

Baltimore 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

St.  Louis 

Bocliester 


Iden's  factory  produot. 


Average 
number  of 
employees. 


180,341 


87.488 
16.616 
14,532 
18,094 
6,666 
6,478 
5,093 
3.123 


Yalue  of  prod- 
not,  including 
reoeipts  tram 
custom  work 
and  repairing. 


$251,019,009 


68,796,405 
82.517,226 
17. 951, 525 
15,082,924 
24,490,218 
19,640,779 
6,564,962 
9.138,562 


Women's  factory  produot. 


Average 
number  of 
employees. 


42,008 


24,791 

2,673 

1,648 

605 

2,466 

1.078 

499 

831 


Yalueofpfrod- 
not,  including 
reoeipts  fhmi 
custom  work 
and  repairing. 


$68,164,019 


42.779,286 

6,428,481 

2.881,596 

870,681 

8,886,746 

1,506.812 

UU9H 

406.400 


aCensus  1880:  Manufacturing  Industries,  Ft.  II.  statistics  of  cities,  pp.  654-665. 


lit  should  be  noted  that  in  the  census  rstnrns  the  «nployees  nprai  ** Factory  Product"  are  not 
olasaifled  as  tailors  in  the  oocupation  tobies.  That  is  to  say,  the  1837756  tailors  considered  in  preced- 
ing pages  are  custom  tailors,  who  make  the  entire  garment,  whereas  the  employees  in  Table  5  are 
those  who  make  the  gannent  by  division  of  labor.  The  oensos  does  not  give  the  nationalities  of  thMe 
Csctory  operatives. 
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The  deoidTe  inflnenoe  of  New  York  in  the  clothing  trade  is  well  known.  Organi- 
zations of  employees  in  other  cities  are  met  with  the  threat,  "We  will  get  oar  work 
made  in  New  York.''  It  is  only  as  the  conditions  in  New  York  are  improved  that  the 
trade  can  be  improved  elsewhere. 

The  part  played  by  immigration  in  New  York  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  whereas 
in  the  conntij  at  larffe  the  foreign-bom  tailors  (not  factory  operatives)  in  1890  were 
71  per  cent  of  the  tailors,  in  New  York  they  were  91.5  per  cent.  The  following  table 
shows  the  x>ercentages  for  the  4  leading  cities  of  New  York  State,  and  also  for  the 
rest  of  the  State  ontside  these  cities: 

Tabls  6.— P0r  cent  of  males  10  years  of  age  and  over  employed  ae  tailors  (not  faeiory 
operatives)  in  Jyetv  York,  1890,^ 


Foreign 
white. 


Kative 
white, 
foreign 
parents. 


Others. 


New  York  City 

Brooklyn 

BvflUo...... ...... ............ 

Soeheeter 

State,  exdnstve  of  above  oiUee, 


91.5 
73.6 
72.6 
57.3 
54.2 


7.2 
22.9 
24.8 
38.5 
18.9 


1.3 
8.3 
2,7 
4.2 
26.9 


>  Eleventh  Cenans,  Popnlatlon,  Pt.  H,  table  118. 

The  daeiiability  of  an  occnpatlon  may  be  ronghly  Judged  from  the  rate  at  which 
the  ehiidren  of  the  workmen  follow  the  footsteps  of  their  parents.  The  following 
table  compares  on  this  point  *'  all  oconpations  "  with  the  occnpation  of  tailoring  (n^ 
indading  factory  operatives).  It  appears  that  in  all  occupations  the  foreign-bom 
males  number  26.12  per  cent  and  their  children  number  18.18  per  cent,  vet  among 
iailora,  whereas  thaioreiffii  bom  are  78.1  per  cent,  their  children  are  only  14.9  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  while  foreigners  crowd  into  tailoring  to  the  extent  of  three 
times  their  pmportion  in  all  occupations,  their  sons  enter  that  trade  even  one-fourth 
lees  than  their  proportion  in  all  occupations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  daughters  of 
tailors  are  more  likely  to  follow  their  parents'  calling,  since  their  freedom  ofohoice  is 
not  BO  great  as  that  of  their  blotters,  and  tailoring  is  more  suitable  for  female  help. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  held,  from  a  study  of  this  table  and  a  knowledge  of  the  clothins 
trade  in  the  city  of  New  York,  that  this  trade  is  peculiarly  the  r^ge  of  the  immi- 
grant and  the  sohool  of  his  Americanization : 


Tablk  7. — Distribution  of  immigrants  and  nathe  bom  and  children  of  immigrants  in  * 
oconpations"  and  tailoring  (colored  and  Chinese  omitted),^ 


'«» 


Males. 


^■iSr-    T-ilor.. 


Females. 


AllooeU' 
pationa. 


Tailors. 


Total 

Foreign  white 

Native  white,  foreign  parentage 
Native  white,  native  parentage. 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


20.12 
1&18 
55.75 


73.10 
14.90 
12.00 


26.04 
16.50 
57.46 


82.18 
48.16 
24.71 


>Gensas,  1890. 

With  the  taegoing  general  summary  of  the  statistical  features  of  immigration  in 
the  clothing  trade  we  shall  proceed  to  a  detailed  account  of  the  industry  itself  as 
affected  by  the  movements  of  nationalities  in  the  leading  centers,  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

This  portion  of  the  report  has  been  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  Bir.  A.  Bisno, 
a  praotlcal  tailor. 

n.    THE  ''SWBATIHG  SYSTEM.'* 


The  term  "sweating''  or  "sweating  system ''^  originally  denoted  a  system  of  sub- 
oontract,  wherein  the  work  is  let  out  to  contractors  to  be  done  in  small  shops  or 
homes.    "In  practice,"  says  the  report  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


■  SeeDiotionaiy  of  Politioal  Soomomy,  art.  '*  Sweating." 
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(1892,  p.  358),  "eweatiiig  consists  of  the  farming  oat  by  competing  mannfjActurera 
to  competing  contractors  of  the  material  for  garments,  which  in  tarn  is  distribnted 
among  comx>eting  men  aad  women  to  be  made  ap/' 

The  system  to  be  contrasted  with  the  sweating  system  is  the  "factory  system,'' 
wherein  the  mannfactarer '  employs  his  own  workmen,  nnder  the  management  of  his 
own  foreman  or  saperintendent,  in  his  own  bailding,  with  steam,  electric,  or  water- 
power.  In  the  sweating  system  the  foreman  becomes  a  contractor,  witn  his  own 
small  shop  and  foot-power  machine.  In  the  factory  system  the  workmen  are  congre- 
gated where  they  can  be  seen  by  the  factory  inspectors,  and  where  they  can  organize 
or  develop  a  common  nnderstanding.  In  the  sweating  system  they  are  isolated  and 
unknown. 

The  sweating  system  has  ondergone  significant  changes  during  the  past  60  years. 
The  early  part  of  the  last  century,  when  the  term  seems  to  have  originated  in  Eng- 
land, it  applied  to  ready-made  new  clothine  in  the  form  of  army  clothing  given  out  to 
contractors.  At  that  time  each  tailor  usually  made  the  entire  coat  at  home.  The  man- 
ufacturer of  ready-made  clothing  and  armv  clothing  would  give  his  work  to  a  con-, 
tractor  who  was  a  responsible  party,  usually  not  a  tailor  himself.  This  contractor 
would  then  give  the  work  to  some  man  who  kept  a  tailors'  boarding  house  or  a 
saloon  where  the  tailors  were  accustomed  to  come  together.  This  boarding-house 
keeper  or  saloon  keeper  was  a  subcontractor,  thougn  not  a  tailor.  He,  m  turn 
would  give  this  work  out  to  the  individual  tailors  whom  he  personally  knew  and 
who  were  responsible  for  the  work.  The  money  received  hj  these  subcontractors 
for  their  part  was  called  **  sweat  money,"  implying  that  their  profit  was  the  differ- 
ence between  the  price  they  received  from  the  manufacturer  or  contractor  and  the 
price  paid  to  the  toilor  for  making  the  garment,  and  that  they  invested  no  labor  in 
the  transaction. 

There  was  an  agitation  against  this  svstem  in  the  early  fifties  because  of  the  low 
condition  of  the  tailors.  They  worked  for  very  low  wages  and  many  of  them  were 
nnemploved  much  of  the  time.  The  work  used  to  be  made  in  between  seasons  for 
one-thira  and  one-fourth  of  the  regular  price. 

In  the  sixties  the  influx  of  the  Russian  Jews  in  the  ready-made  clothing  trade, 
who  replaced  the  native  and  Irish  tailors,  began  to  be  felt.  Here  tiie  incursion  of 
the  foreigner  seems  to  have  been  irresistible.  His  success  was  due,  not  always  to 
the  lower  wages  he  was  willing  to  take,  for  he  was  competing  with  the  outcasts  of 
the  English  tailoring  trade,  the  unskilled  English  woman  and  the  wretched  and  often 
imported  Irishman,  whose  wages  were  as  low  as  the  contractor  was  willing  to  pay. 
But  the  success  of  the  immi^ant  was  due  to  his  willingness  to  change  the  mode  of 
production  by  using  the  sewing  machine  and  division  of  labor  against  which  the 
native  tailor  show^  a  decided  aversion.  Here  the  influx  of  the  foreign  Jew  has 
wroaght  a  complete  change  in  the  contract  system.  Tlie  old  contractor  was  a  mere 
middleman  and  had  no  need  for  any  knowledge  of  the  tailoring  trade,  and  was 
mostly  a  lodging-house  keeper,  who  secured  the  work  by  giving  a  cash  deposit  for 
the  eoods  he  took  from  the  manufacturer  and  distributed  among  the  wretched  tailors 
in  the  lodging  house  and  the  helnless  women  in  his  vicinity  who  completed  the  whole 

farment.  He  was  replaced  by  tne  Jewish  contractor,  who  made  his  work  in  a  shop, 
his  Jewish  contractor  was  not  a  mere  middleman ;  he  was  necessarily  a  tailor  and 
an  organizer  of  labor,  for  his  work  was  done  by  a  system  of  division  of  labor  calling 
for  various  grades  and  forms  of  skill,  viz,  the  baster,  machinist,  and  pressor,  with 
various  subdivisions,  such  as  fitter,  busheler,  finisher,  buttonhole  maker,  feller, 
basting  puller,  etc. 

The  position  of  the  contractor  or  sweater  now  in  the  business  in  American  cities 
is  peculiarly  that  of  an  organizer  and  employer  of  immigrants.  The  man  best  fitted 
to  oe  a  contractor  is  the  man  who  is  well  acquainted  with  his  neighbors,  who  is  able 
to  speak  the  lanpiage  of  several  classes  of  immigrants,  who  can  easily  persuade  his 
neighbors  or  their  wives  and  children  to  work  for  him,  and  in  this  way  can  obtain  che 
cheapest  help.  The  contractor  can  increase  the  number  of  people  employed  in  the 
trade  at  very  short  notice.  During  the  busy  season,  when  the  work  doubles,  the 
number  of  people  employed  increases  in  the  same  proportion.    All  of  the  contractors 


1  The  term  *' mannfactarer  "  in  the  olothinc  trade  has  a  peonllar  signifleanoe.  It  means  the  whole- 
sale merchant  or  warehooseman.  The  exact  designation  would  be  **  merchant  manufacturer."  Such 
a  manufacturer  usually  has  an  "inside  shop"  and  several  "outside  shops."  The  inside  shop  is 
usually  on  the  manufacturer's  own  premises,  and  includes  the  cutters  who  cut  the  cloth  for  the  con- 
tractors, the  examiners  who  inspect  the  garments  on  tl^lr  return,  and  the  "bushelmen  "  who  repair 
and  reshape  the  garments  if  necessary. 

The  "outside  shops"  are  the  shops  of  contractors  who  take  the  goods  out  flrom  the  mannfactarer 
for  stitching  and  finishing.  If  the  manufkoturer  dues  his  own  worf  directly  under  a  superintendent 
or  foreman, Instead  of  inolreotly  tlirough  a  contractor,  this  shop  also  is  known  as  an  "uiside  shop." 
Workmen  employed  by  a  contractor  often  speak  of  themselves  as  employed  by  the  mannfactarer  who 
famishes  the  work  to  the  contractor.  Since  the  manuftMsturer  sets  the  contract  price,  it  might  almost 
be  said  that  the  contraetor  is  really  the  mannfactnrer's  foreman,  who  takes  the  responsibility  of  finding 
help,  doing  the  work,  and  making  snoh  wages  of  management  as  he  can  at  the  price  set  by  the  manu- 
fibotuxer. 
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are  agenta  and  go  around  amoDg  the  people.  HoasewiyeB,  who  formerly  worked  at 
the  trade  and  abandoned  it  after  marriage,  are  called  into  servioe  for  an  increased 
price  of  a  dollar  or  two  a  week.  Men  woo  have  engaged  in  other  occupations,  sach 
as  small  basinees,  peddling,  etc.,  and  are  oot  of  the  bosiness  most  of  the  year,  are 
marshaled  into  service  by  the  contractor,  who  knows  all  of  them,  and  can  easily 
look  them  no  and  pnt  them  in  as  competitors,  by  offering  them  a  dollar  or  two  a 
week  more  than  they  are  getting  elsewhere.  It  is  the  con&aotor  who  has  introduced 
the  Italian  home  finishers  in  the  trade ;  he  has  looked  them  np  and  tanght  them  the 
work,  and  is  getting  it  made  for  less  than  half  the  wi^ges  that  he  formerly  paid  for 
the  same  work. 

The  contractor  never  has  at  one  time  a  large  amount  of  work.  Through  him  the 
industry  is  scattered  over  a  wide  area,  among  all  kinds  of  people,  and  he  thrives 
as  long  as  they  do  not  know  one  another.  The  contractor  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  clannishness  of  the  immigrant  nationalities.  It  is  to  him  due  in  part  that  we 
have  in  large  cities  the  Jewish  districts,  Polish  districts,  Swedish  districts,  etc., 
with  very  little  assimilation.  The  contractors  establish  their  shops  in  the  heart  of 
the  district  where  the  people  live,  and  since  they  can  practically  earn  their  living 
at  home,  they  haye  no  opportunity  of  mingling  with  others  or  of  learning  from  the 
civilization  of  other  people. 

The  foUowing  is  a  typical  case :  A  Polish  Jew  in  Chicago,  at  a  time  when  very 
few  of  the  Poles  were  tailors,  opened  a  shop  in  a  Polish  neighborhood.  He  lost 
money  during  the  time  he  was  teaching  the  people  the  trade,  but  finally  wa#  a 
gainer.  Before  he  opened  the  shop  he  studied  the  neighborhood ;  he  found  the  very 
poorest  quarters  where  most  of  the  immigrant  Poles  lived.  He  took  no  one  to  work 
except  the  newly  arrived  Polish  women  and  girls.  The  more  helpless  and  dependent 
they  were,  the  more  sure  they  were  of  getting  work  firom  him.  In  speaking  about 
his  plans  he  said:  ''It  will  take  these  girls  years  to  learn  English  ana  to  learn  how 
to  go  about  and  find  work.  In  that  way  I  will  be  able  to  get  their  labor  very 
cheap."  His  theory  turned  out  to  be  practical.  He  has  since  built  several  tene- 
m  nt  houses. 

he  contractor  in  the  clothing  trade  is  largely  responsible  for  the  primitive  mode 
of  Production;  for  the  foot-power  sewing  machine;  for  the  shops  in  the  alleys,  in 
th^Pattios,  on  top  floors,  above  stables,  and,  in  some  cases,  in  the  homes  of  the  people. 
The  se  small  shops  are  able,  on  aocou^it  of  low  rent  and  meager  waees,  to  compete 
successfully,  although  with  foot  power,  against  the  large  shops  and  factories  witli 
steam  or  electric  power.  Usually  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  more  than  $60  to  start 
a  shop  with  foot-pow6r  machines.  As  there  is  no  investment  in  goods,  the  con- 
tractor runs  no  risk.  Little  inanaging  ability  is  required,  because  the  number  of 
employees  is  small. 

The  unlimited  hours  of  work,  often  7  days  in  the  week,  is  a  feature  of  the 
contracting  system.  The  contractor  himself  works  unlimited  hours.  His  shop  is 
open  most  of  the  time.  He  deals  with  people  who  have  no  knowledge  of  regular 
hours.  He  keeps  them  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  prevailing  number  of  hours 
that  other  people  work. 

The  contractor  is  an  irresponsible  go-between  for  the  manufacturer,  who  is  the 
original  employer.  He  has  no  connection  with  the  business  interest's  of  the  manu- 
facturer nor  is  his  interest  that  of  his  help.  His  sphere  is  merely  that  of  a  middle- 
man ;  he  is  practically  useless  in  a  lar^e  factory.  He  holds  his  own  mainly  because 
of  his  ability  to  get  cheap  labor,  and  is  in  reality  merely  the  agent  of  the  manufac- 
turer for  that  purpose.  In  this  he  in  the  main  succeeds,  because  he  lives  among 
the  poorest  class  of  people,  knows  them  personally,  and  knows  their  circumstances 
and  can  drive  the  hardest  kind  of  a  bargain.  A  very  large  number  of  the  people 
who  work  in  the  sewing  trade  for  contractors  usually  hope  to  become  contractors 
themselves.  When  they  succeed  in  this  they  reduce  the  prices,  since  the  con- 
tractor when  he  first  takes  work  out  takes  it  for  less  money  tnan  other  contractors. 

Usually  when  work  comes  in  to  the  contractor  from  the  manufacturer  and  is  offered 
to  his  employees  for  a  smaller  price  than  has  been  previously  paid,  the  help  will 
remonstrate  and  ask  to  be  paid  the  full  price.  Then  the  contractor  tells  them,  ''I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  price.  The  price  is  made  for  me  by  the  manufacturer. 
I  have  very  little  to  say  about  the  price.''  That  is,  he  cuts  himself  completely  loose 
from  any  responsibility  to  his  employees  as  to  how  much  they  are  to  get  for  their 
labor,  throwing  the  responsibUity  on  the  manufacturer  who  originally  gave  him  the 
work.  The  help  do  not  know  the  manufacturer.  They  oan  not  register  their  com- 
plaint with  the  man  who  made  the  price  for  their  labor.  The  man  who  did  not  make 
the  price  for  their  labor— the  contractor— claims  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  complain  to 
him.  So  that  no  matter  how  much  the  price  for  labor  goes  down,  there  is  no  one 
responsible  for  it. 

In  ease  the  help  form  an  organization  and  send  a  committee  to  the  manufacturer, 
the  manu^scturer  will  invariably  say,  <'I  do  not  employ  yon,  and  I  have  nothing  tg 
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do  with  you;"  and  when  they  go  back  to  the  contractor  and  file  their  complaint, he 
will  invariably  say,  "  I  am  not  making  the  price  for  yoar  labor.  I  am  simply  paying 
yon  as  much  as  I  can  out  of  what  I  get  m>m  the  manufacturer/'  This  is  also  true 
with  regard  to  any  agpreements  of  a  labor  organization  that  may  be  made.  It'  an 
agreement  is  made  with  a  contractor,  it  is  usually  worthless,  because  he  has  no 
property  invested  that  can  be  levied  upon.  If  the  aj^eement  is  made  with  the 
manufacturer,  it  does  not  hold,  because  he  is  not  violating  it.  In  this  irresponsible 
state  of  the  business  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  devise  any  way  in  which  organiza- 
tions can  make  agreements  and  enforce  them.^ 

There  is  always  a  cut-throat  competition  among  contractors.  A  contractor  feels 
more  dependent  than  any  of  his  employees.  He  is  always  speculating  on  the  idea 
of  making  a  fortune  by  getting  more  work  from  the  manufacturer  than  his  neighbor 
and  bv  making  the  work  cheaper.  UsuaUv  when  he  applies  for  work  in  the  inside 
shop,  be  comes  in,  hat  in  hand,  very  much  like  a  beggar.  He  seems  to  feel  the  utter 
uselessness  of  his  calling  in  the  business.  Oftentimes  the  contractor  is  forced  to 
send  work  back,  because  he  can  not  make  it  under  the  conditions  on  which  he  took 
it^  yet  he  does  not  dare  to  refuse  the  offer  for  fear  the  manufacturer  will  not  give 
hira  more  of  his  work.  So  he  tries  to  fignre  it  down  by  every  device,  and  yet,  per- 
haps, in  the  end  is  forced  to  send  it  back. 

'rhe  contractor  is  always  speculating  on  what  is  coming  next  in  the  busy  season, 
and  sometimes  in  the  busy  season  he  can,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  save  some  money ;  but 
tlfis  is  only  for  a  short  time.  The  most  of  the  year,  probably  for  about  9  months, 
he  is  in  this  cut-throat  competition.    This  is,  indeed,  the  worst  factor  in  the  trade. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  precedes  that  the  contractor  is  the  cause  of  the 
sweating  system,  or  that  the  sweating  system  is  identical  with  the  contract  system. 
Both  the  contractor  and  the  sweating  system  are  the  product  of  a  disorganized  and 
crowded  labor  market.  This  distinction  is  not  apprehended  even  by  the  tailors' 
unfoiis,  who  direct  their  energies  mainly  to  the  abolition  of  the  contractor  instead 
of  the  abolition  of  the  conditions  which  produce  the  contractor.  *  The  factory  sys- 
tem it8e]f  is  not  always  clearly  marked  oft  from  the  contracting  syst'Cm.  A  factory 
foreman  may  send  work  out  at  ni^ht  to  be  done  by  his  own  employees  at  their  homes. 
A  factory  may  use  partly  mechanical  power  and  partly  foot  power.  A  manufacturer 
may  employ  subcontracting  within  the  factory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  small  manu- 
facturer may  practice  the  same  oppression  and  impose  the  same  insanitary  conditions 
upon  his  employees  as  would  be  done  by  a  contractor.  In  the  manufacture  of  cigars 
the  ''sweater''  is  not  a  contractor,  but  is  a  manufacturer  who  buys  his  material  on 
the  market  and  sells  his  product  to  jobbers  or  regular  purchasers.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing  the  ''sweater"  is  a  contractor  who  agrees  to  take  out  material 
owned  by  the  merchant  and  to  return  it  to  him  as  a  finished  garment.  The  only 
difference  is  that  in  the  cigar  business  the  raw  material  is  owned  by  the  one  who 
directly  employs  the  labor,  while  in  the  clothing  business  the  raw  material  is  the 
property  of  the  merchant.     In  both  cases  the  labor  is  equally  "sweated.'' 

The  futility  of  directing  the  energies  of  reform  solely  against  the  contractor  may 
be  seen  in  New  York  in  one  branch  of  the  clothing  trade,  that  of  ladies'  ready-made 
garments,  including  cloaks  and  so-oalled  "tailor-made  suits."  Already  in  this  line 
of  manufacture  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  product  has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  con- 
tractors into  those  of  "manufacturers."  Ten  years  ago  probably  90  per  cent  of 
women's  clothing  was  made  by  people  who  worked  for  contractors,  while  now  only 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  trade  are  working  for  contractors.  But  so  far  as  the  people 
employed  in  the  business  are  concerned,  there  has  not  been  any  material  change  for 
the  better,  since  these  small  manufacturers  retain  all  the  abnsesof  long  hours,  small 
pay,  and  insanitary  shops.  The  way  in  which  this  new  class  of  manufacturers  has 
arisen  in  the  clothing  trade  and  has  driven  out  of  business  the  large  manufacturer 
on  Broadway  who  sent  his  work  out  to  contractors  is  one  of  the  remarkable  devel- 
opments of  this  remarkable  trade.  These  former  large  manufacturers  who  have 
abandoned  the  ready-made  business  have  gone  into  the  retail  or  custom  trade,  and 
have  set  up  model  "inside"  factories  on  Broa^lway,  where  thev  cater  to  the  more 
well-to-do  purchasers.  Small  manufacturers  on  Division  and  other  streets,  who  have 
absorbed  the  former  wholesale  trade,  have  followed  a  method  somewhat  as  follows : 

A  contractor  who  had  been  able  to  save  $500  or  $600  makes  up  in  a  small  shop  a 
nnmber  of  samples  and  designs.  He  then  communicates  with  the  buyers  of  whole- 
sale dry  goods,  or  clothing  houses,  or  cloak  jobbers,  or  country  merchants,  or"  mail- 
order" houses,  stating  that  he  had  opened  a  shop  and  is  able  to  sell  new  and  first- 
class  designs  in  the  several  patterns  of  cloaks  and  suits  at  a  much  lower  price  than 
the  cloak  manufacturers  were  doing.  He  does  not  send  out  traveling  salesmen,  but 
waits  for  buyers  to  call  and  see  his  samples  and  leave  their  orders.  Haviufi^  received 
an  order,  he  takes  it  to  some  convenient  bank,  which  usually  extends  him  credit 
with  a  woolen  house  somewhat  approximating  the  amount  of  the  order,  furnishing 
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also  a  oertain  amoant  of  cash  to  pay  his  help.  The  bank  takes  the  order  from  him 
as  g^oaranty,  and  also  coUeots  the  bill  after  the  eoods  are  made  and  delivered.  In 
this  way  a  man  with  very  little  money  is  able  to  blossom  oat  from  a  contractor  into 
a  mannfactnrer  and  to  do  business  to  the  amoant  of  the  orders  he  is  able  tc»  f;et. 

The  savine  by  this  small  man  as  against  the  large  oloak  manafacturer,  it  is  claimed, 
is  in  the  folfowing  ways :  He  does  not  have  to  pay  a  high-priced  designer,  since  he 
designs  his  own  patterns;  he  does  not  have  to  pay  a  superintendent,  since  he  man- 
ages his  own  bnsinees;  nor  does  he  pay  high  rents,  since  he  is  usually  located  in  a 
poor  ciuarter  of  the  city.  He  can  get  labor  as  cheap  as  any  contractor  because  he 
runs  his  shop  in  the  same  method  when  he  becomes  a  manufacturer  as  he  ran  it 
when  he  was  a  contractor;  that  is,  his  shop  is  open  day  and  night,  and  people  can 
work  as  long  hours  as  they  want  to.  He  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  cheap  help 
and  he  is  careful  in  regard  to  saving  the  goods  and  ]>ieces,  which  can  not  be  saved 
in  the  same  mannar  in  the  large  factory.  So  he  can  give  the  buyers  of  these  whole- 
sale and  jobbing  houses  and  also  the  retail  and  department  stores  the  benefit  that 
was  formerly  derived  by  the  large  wholesale  cloak  manufacturer,  selling  goods  in 
some  instances  for  30  and  40  per  cent  less  than  the  large  wholesale  manufacturer  can 
possibly  do.  In  reality  he  is  little  more  than  he  used  to  be — a  contractor,  with  the 
difference  that  he  now  does  his  own  cutting  and  his  own  marketing;  and  the  profits 
on  his  labor  and  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  business  are  shared  with  the  banker. 

It  is  possible  that  the  racial  characteristics  of  the  Jew  have  entered  as  a  factor  in 
bringing  about  the  above-mentioned  results.  The  Jew  likes  to  be  ''his  own  boss," 
even  if  it  is  merely  in  name ;  from  the  operator  and  tailor  he  becomes  a  contractor, 
and  from  the  contractor  he  becomes  a  small  merchant  manufacturer,  working  for 
Jobbers  and  wholesalers  until  in  time  he  becomes  a  Jobber  and  wholesaler  himself. 
While  this  is  true  of  other  nationalities  to  some  extent,  it  is  very  largely  true 
of  the  Jews,  who,  when  they  manage  to  acquire  $300  or  $400, will  go  into  busi- 
ness and  hold  their  own  against  the  large  manufacturers,  and  probably  also  the 
fact  that  the  Jews  do  not  lilce  to  work  on  Saturday  has  something  to  do  with  the 
system.  These  shops  are  usually  open  on  Sunday  and  the  religions  .Jews  have  the 
opportunity  of  keeping  their  Satifrday  as  a  day  of  rest,  while  in  the  large  factories 
business  is  done  on  Saturday  and  on  Sunday  the  shop  is  closed.  In  a  number  of 
instances  the  Jews  j^refer  to  work  for  smaller  wages  per  piece  with  the  opportunity 
of  working  Sunday  instead  of  Saturday. 

Probably  the  nature  of  the  business  also  has  something  to  do  with  this  displace- 
ment of  the  large  manufacturer  by  the  small  one.  NolK>dy  can  now  manufacture 
women's  clothing  very  far  ahead  of  time.  Styles  chanire  every  3  months  and  even 
in  shorter  time,  so  that  one  can  not  safely  produce  a  large  stock  of  women's  suits 
6  months  ahead.  The  manufacturers  figure  on  selling  all  their  goods  within  3 
months,  and  the  most  suocessfhl  way  for  the  larp^  wholesale  houses  to  buy,  there- 
fore, is  in  small  lots,  consulting  the  latest  fashion.  This  could  not  very  well  be 
done  economically  in  a  large  factory,  with  large  investments. 

The  wases  which  these  stiiall  manufooturers  pay  their  employees  vary  very  greatly 
In  some  plaoes  they  pay  as  good  and  even  better  wages  for  first-class  work  than  the 
large  manufacturers,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  wages  per  cloak  are  smaller. 
But  then  the  people  say  that  since  a  man  can  work  in  one  of  these  small  shops  a 
longer  number  of  hours  than  he  can  in  the  large  cloak  factory  on  Broadway,  a  man 
can  earn  more  money  at  a  smaller  rate. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  these  small  manufacturers  are  a  greater  disadvantage 
to  the  employees  as  a  class  than  were  the  contractors  whom  they  displaced.  The 
opportunity  for  labor  organization  is  diminished.  Formerly,  when  several  contrac- 
tors worked  for  one  large  manufacturer,  it  was  possible  for  the  cloak  makers  in  the 
employment  of  this  manufacturer  to  make  a  common  cause.  The  unions  were  indeed 
largely  based  upon  a  system  of  shop  organizations.  The  cloak  makers  who  worked 
for  one  large  firm  and  for  the  several  cloak  contractors  employed  by  that  firm  would 
meet  together  in  one  association.  Although  working  for  different  contractors  they 
would  join  forces  and  make  their  appeal  direct  to  the  manufacturer.  But  as  the 
large  manufacturer  disappeared  from  the  business  and  the  small  contractors  opened 
Nhopfl  for  themselves  and  became  small  manufacturers,  there  arose  a  oompt3tition  in 
each  small  shop  on  the  part  of  the  help  against  all  outsiders,  with  no  common  inter- 
est to  join  them  together.  There  is  an  immense  competition  among  these  jmall 
manufacturers'  shops.  The  manufacturer  will  usually  say  to  his  people :  **  Yon  know 
there  isn't  work  enough  for  all  of  ns  all  the  time.  Now,  in  order  that  I  may  be  able 
to  employ  you  for  a  longer  period  during  the  year  than  my  neighbor  employs  his 
people,  I  will  have  to  underbid  him  in  the  price  of  my  goods.  I  will  have  to  sell 
clotning,  say,  to  such  and  such  a  firm,  who  are  buying  both  from  him  and  me,  for  less 
money  Sian  he  does  so  that  I  can  get  all  of  the  trade."  There  are  many  cases  where 
the  help  will  agree  to  produce  a  garment  for  a  lower  price  than  they  have  been 
receiving,  figurmg  on  tne  proposition  that  they  will  have  work  for  a  longer  period 
through  the  year  than  they  have  had  before,  and  so  the  wages  are  rednoed  as  the 
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yean  fo  on.  In  these  small  faotories  the  employment  is  twj  irregular  and  the  men 
work  in  one  year  for  several  different  firms,  so  that  It  is  dimcnlt  to  establish  onion 
conditions. 

The  oonolnsion  to  be  drawn  ftom  the  foregoing  considerations  is  that  the  sweating 
system  is  not  identical  with  the  system  of  contracting,  althongh  the  latter  has  the 
.  peculiar  evil  of  introducing  an  irresponsible  party  to  whom  the  real  employer  shifts 
his  responsibility.  In  view  of  the  overlapping  of  conditions,  the  attempt  to  give 
exact  meaning  to  the  term  *  *  sweating  system  "  as  a  meth  od  of  business  was  abandoned 
by  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  appointed  in  1888  to  investigate  the  subject, 
but  the  evils  known  by  the  name  were  said  to  be :  * 

"  1.  A  rate  of  wages  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  workman  or  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  work  done. 

"2.  Excessive  hours  of  labor. 

''3.  The  insanitary  state  of  the  houses  in  which  work  is  carried  on.'' 

While  the  sweating  system  is  not  indent! cal  with  a  contracting  system,  yet,  as 
already  stated,  in  the  clothing  trade  the  wide  development  of  the  contract  system 
with  '* outside"  shops  is  a  phase  of  immigration.  Consequently  the  description  of 
nationalities,  organization  of  labor,  and  modes  of  production  in  the  following  pages 
must  always  be  interpreted,  both  as  growing  out  of  the  contract  system  and  as  fur> 
nishing  the  field  in  which  the  contractor  develops. 

m.  POsinoH  OF  various  hatiohalities  nr  ths  clothihg 

TRADE. 

Hew  Tork. — Ready-made  clothing  for  men  was  manufactured  in  New  York  as  early 
as  1840.  It  was  partially  made  in  the  shops  of  the  manufacturer  and  partially  at  the 
homes  of  the  tailors,  each  tailor  making  the  whole  garment.  Most  of  it  was  made 
between  seasons  by  the  Journeymen  tailors,  who  worked  for  the  merchant  tailors. 
It  is  said  that  abont  1840  the  price  for  a  ready-made  eoat  was  about  one-half  the 
price  of  a  coat  made  by  the  merchant  tailor.  A  coat  for  which  one  paid  $5  to  $6  to 
the  merchant  tailor  would  be  taken  home  by  these  tailors  iu  the  dull  season  and 
made  for  from  $2.50  to  $3.  The  minority  of  tailors  then  were  English,  Scotch,  and 
American.  About  the  year  1850  the  Irish  came  largely  into  the  trade  and  along  with 
them  some  Germans.  It  was  customary  for  the  Irish  tailor  to  work  in  the  back  shop 
of  the  merchant  tailor  and  for  the  German  tailor  to  take  his  coats,  pants,  and  vests 
home  and  do  the  work  there,  usually  assisted  by  his  wife  and  children.  The  first 
attempt  to  introduce  a  division  of  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing 
was  probablv  made  by  the  Germans  who  developed  in  their  homes  such  separate  divi- 
sions as  machine  sewing,  basting,  etc.,  though  the  division  was  not  definite. 

All  told,  the  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing  was  not  extensive.  It  was  not 
nntil  after  the  war,  in  186&-1870,  when  the  tailors  and  journeymen  tailors  formed  a 
union  and  raised  the  price  for  their  labor  that  the  manufacture  of  ready-made 
clothing  began  to  be  developed  on  a  larger  scale.  Previous  to  that  the  bulk  of  such 
clothing  was  of  very  poor  quality,  made  from  cheap  goods  for  sailors,  for  cattle 
rangers,  for  the  people  on  the  cotton  plantations  of  the  South,  for  miners,  etc.  But 
very  little  men's  fine  wear  was  made  until  after  the  war.  Beginning  with  1865  this 
class  of  business  began  to  develop  and  increase.  It  was  carried  on  at  thitt  time 
mostly  by  the  German  tailors  in  their  homes. 

About  the  year  1873  Hungarian,  German,  and  Austrian  Jews  began  to  migrate 
to  this  country,  a  number  of  whom  were  tailors,  and  they  entered  this  business. 
They  introduced  the  man  working  as  a  sewing-machine  operator.  It  was  said  at  that 
time  that  the  Germans  preferred  these  Jewish  men  as  help  because  they  were  able  to 
produce  a  (quicker  and  better  garment,  but  before  long  the  Jews  themselves  oamo 
into  the  business  as  contractors. 

Beginning  with  1882  the  immigration  of  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  to  this  country 
increased  very  greatly  and  many  of  them  entered  the  sewing  trade,  so  that  the  com- 
petition for  work  began  to  be  fierce.  The  price  for  labor  fell  and  coats  which  were 
made  in  1876-1880  for  $1.50  to  $2  were  reduced  to  $1.25  and  $1.50.  As  early  as  1890 
the  Jews  had  gained  control  of  the  clothing  trade  in  New  York,  the  German  shopn 
being  only  remnants.  Beginning  with  1890  the  Italians  entered  the  trade  in  large 
numbers,  especially  in  those  branches  which  after  the  development  of  the  shop  and 
factory  system  continued  to  be  carried  on  at  home. 

The  prevailing  nationalities  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia  have  been  similar  to  those 
in  New  York. 


iParUameDtary  Papers,  Eeports  frcm  Committees,  1890,  Yol.  XVII.  100;  Fifth  Report  of  the  Select 
Cknmnittee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  p.  zUl. 
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ChiMigo.— The  clothing  industry  in  Chicago,  although  less  extensive  than  that  in 
New  Yorky  has  a  peculiar  interest  ftom  the  standpoint  of  immieiatioD,  on  account 
of  the  more  even  balance  between  the  nationalities  there  employed.  Whereas  in 
New  York  the  Jews  largely  predominate^  yet  in  Chicago  they  n amber  only  about  25 
per  cent  of  the  trade.  The  following  is  believed*  to  have  been  the  diatribution  of 
the  nationalities  in  1886 : 

Tablb  S.'-IHstributUm  •/ clothing  workers  by  nationality ^  Chicago,  1886. 

Per  cent. 

Swedes 30 

BohemlMOs 80 

Jews 26 

Gtonnaos 10 

Others 5 

Total 100 

Prior  to  1870  the  trade  was  mainlv  custom  work,  the  tailors  bein^  German  and 
Irish.  The  Germans  took  up  the  reaay-made  work  in  their  homes  prior  to  1880.  It 
was  in  1880  to  1884  that  the  Bohemians,  Jews,  and  Scandiuavians  took  up  the  man- 
ufacture of  ready-made  garments,  and  from  that  time  is  dated  the  exnansion  of  that 
trade.  The  Poles  did  not  enter  the  trade  until  1889,  but  have  already  increased  to 
probably  15  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  and  have  driven  Bohemians  and  Jews  out 
of  the  ready-made  branches.  These  displaced  nationalities  have  created  places  for 
themselves  by  developing  the  '* special  order''  trade  (see  page  331),  or  by  opening 
small  custom  shops.  Following  is  the  probable  distribution  of  nationalities  in  Chi- 
cago at  present : 

Tablk  d.—Diatrihution  of  clothing  workors  by  nationalityf  Chicago,  1900, 

Per  cent. 

Swedea 25 

BohemianB 25 

JeiT» 25 

GermaDs 5 

Poles 15 

Others 5 

Total 100 

The  Jew  occupies  a  unique  position  in  the  clothine  trade.  His  nh^rsical  strength 
does  not  fit  him  for  manual  labor.  His  instincts  lend  him  to  speculation  and  trs^e. 
His  individualism  nnsuits  him  for  the  life  of  a  wage-earner,  and  especially  for  the 
discipline  of  a  labor  organization.  For  these  reasons,  when  the  Jew  first  lauds  in 
this  country  he  enters  such  light  occupations  as  sewing,  cigar  making,  shoemaking, 
etc.  Only  about  1 1  x>or  cent  of  the  Jewish  immigrants  were  tailors  in  Europe.  The 
reason  why  so  many  of  them  take  up  that  occupation  in  America  is  because  the  work 
is  light.  They  begin  as  helpers  and  advance  to  fnll-iledged  mechanics.  After  they 
have  worked  for  some  time  and  have  learned  the  trade  they  open  contractors'  shops 
for  themselves.  They  can  begin  with  a  capital  of  $50.  From  that  they  go  into  toe 
wholesale  manufacture  of  cloUiing.  A  similar  dt^velopment  occurs  in  the  cigar  man- 
ofacture.  Jews  do  not  enter  largely  those  industries  where  machiuerv  plays  an 
important  part,  but  if  they  do  enter  they  strive  to  set  up  as  small  manufacturers  or 
contractors.  Probably  the  only  place  in  the  United  States  where  shoes  are  made 
outside  factories  by  the  old  sweating  system  is  among  Jewish  contractors  in  New 
York. 

Jewish  women  are  employed  to  a  much  less  extent  than  the  women  of  other  nation- 
alities, and  their  children  are  kept  in  school  until  15  or  16  years  of  age.  It  is  quite 
unusual  for  Jewish  tailors  to  teach  their  children  their  own  trade.  The  young 
generation  seek  other  callings. 

The  Italian  tailor  in  his  own  country  receives  only  about  one-half  the  wages 
received  by  the  Russian,  Polish,  Hungarian,  and  Roumanian  Jews  in  their  own 
countries,  and  about  onsKquarter  of  the  wages  paid  for  similar  grades  of  work  in 
Western  Europe.  Consequently,  in  the  United  States,  with  his  standard  of  living, 
be  can  successfully  compete  with  the  newly  arrived  Russian  Jew  and  4  to  1 
against  the  newly  arrived  German  or  Englishman.  The  Russian  Jew  who  is  not  a 
tailor,  but  learned  his  work  in  this  country  and  works  in  the  shop  as  operator  or 
pressor,  is  usually  from  the  stock  of  small  business  men  in  the  old  country,  who  have 
a  fairly  good  standard  of  living,  and  is  regarded  amouj^  the  clothing  workers  as 
of  the  better  class.  He  will  insist  on  better  living  and  higher  wages  for  his  partic- 
ular kind  of  work  than  the  tailor.  This  accounts  for  a  cnrious  paradox  in  the  task 
system  in  New  York,  where  the  operator,  who  usually  comes  f^om  the  commercial 
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classes  in  Rasoia,  will  oommand  $3  instead  of  $2.66,  which  is  paid  to  the  skilled 
tailor  for  the  hasting.  This  also  holds  true  in  other  hranches,  such  as  cloak  making 
and  pants  and  vest  making,  the  operator  usually  gets  more  money  than  the  tailor, 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  line  of  eivploymeut  has  been  taken  up  by  a  class  of  people 
who  did  not  work  in  the  dotbinff  trade  in  the  old  country  and  whose  stanoard  of 
liying  was  not  as  low  as  that  of  the  tailor. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  Italian  we  find  that  he  will  work  at  operating,  or  press- 
ing, or  anv  branch  of  the  trade  which  he  learns  in  this  country,  at  exceedingly  low 
wages.  He  has  usually  been  a  farmer  or  farm  hand,  and  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  Italian  farmer  is  even  below  that  of  the  tailor.  While  as  yet  the  Italians  have 
not  come  into  the  trade  in  very  large  numbers,  since  they  have  sought  mainly  the 
common  outdoor  employments,  yet  those  who  have  taken  up  this  branch  of  work 
usually  accept  much  less  wages  than  skilled  tailors.  Considering  the  large  immi- 
gration of  Italians  it  seems  that  the  future  clothing  workers  in  this  country  are  not 
likely  to  be  the  Jews,  but  the  Italians. 

One  point  at  which  the  Italians  have  an  advantage  is  the  employment  of  their 
wives  and  sisters.  The  Italian  and  his  wife  will  come  to  the  shop  togetlier.  If  he 
is  a  pants  operator  she  is  usually  his  helper,  or  if  he  is  a  cloakmaker  she  is  his  \iand- 
sewer  and  finisher,  and  so  both  labor  together  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  family. 
In  the  case  of  the  Jews,  the  Jewish  woman  after  she  is  married  will  not  go  to  work 
in  the  shop.  There  are  numbers  of  cases  where  the  Italian  and  his  W;fe  together 
work  for  the  same  price  which  tbo  Jew  receives  for  his  labor  alone,  and  in  this  way 
the  Italian  is  able  to  crowd  the  Jew  out  of  the  trade. 

The  Italian,  like  the  Jew,  has  a  very  elastic  character.  He  can  easily  change 
habits  and  modes  of  work  and  adapt  himself  to  different  conditions;  he  is  energetic 
and  thrifty  and  will  work  hard,  with  little  regard  to  the  number  of  hours.  It  is 
quite  usual  for  an  Italian  cloakmaker,  like  the  Jew,  after  he  has  worked  10  hours 
in  the  shop  with  his  wife  to  take  a  bundle  of  work  home  at  night.  But,  unlike  the 
Jew,  he  not  only  does  the  work  at  home  himself  but  he  is  assisted  by  the  women  in 
his  family,  and  often  leaves  a  pai-t  of  the  work  for  them  to  do  during  the  day. 

If  the  Italian  and  the  Pole  are  compared,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  the  Polish 
women  who  enter  the  sewing  trade,  wnereas  the  former  Polish  farmer  clings  to 
common  work  requiring  hard  labor.  The  Italian  is  able,  on  account  of  his  national 
characteristics,  artistic  ability,  etc.,  to  control  such  work  as  the  manufacture  of 
clothing,  silk  weaving,  hat  making,  and  other  trades  where  taste  and  a  fine  sense  of 
touch  are  essential  for  a  successful  performance  of  the  work.  The  Polish  farmer  can 
successfully  compete  in  factory  work,  where  hard,  automatic  labor  is  necessary;  but 
the  Italian  dislikes  mechanical  work  and  is  better  adapted  to  diversified  pursuits 
where  manipulation  is  required. 

The  mode  of  production  among  the  Germans  and  Bohemians  is  about  the  same; 
the  women  and  girls  operators,  edge  basters,  and  finishers,  with  men  as  first  basters 
and  trimmers.  The  Bohemians  employ  their  children  in  the  shops  probably  more 
than  the  Qermans.  The  Bohemians  are  a  fairly  well  educated  people,  and  have  a 
number  of  unions  among  their  working  population.  When  the  price  for  labor  is 
reduced  they  usually  start  a  movement  in  resistance. 

The  Poles  work  in  the  same  way  as  Germans  and  Bohemians.  Owing  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  their  priests  they  have  never  made  any  attempt  to  Join  a  labor  organization. 
During  the  strike  in  Chicago  in  1896  it  was  the  Polish  shops  that  continued  at  work 
and  defeated  the  strike.  The  Poles  are  a  submissive  people  while  working,  and  it  is 
in  their  shops  that  the  hardest  driving  is  done.  They  have  greater  endurance  and 
will  work  for  a  lower  rate  of  wages  than  any  other  nationality.  The  contractors 
are  mainly  Jews.  Their  children  begin  to  work  early.  In  a  shop  of  sixteen  persons 
there  will  usually  be  four  to  six  children  under  16  years  of  age. 

Notwithstanding  the  competing!:  power  of  Polish  women  they  can  probably  be  out- 
classed by  Italian  women.  While  a  great  many  Polish  women  have  entered  the 
trade  they  have  not  yet  developed  great  speed  nor  been  able  to  work  in  factories 
producing  the  best  grades  of  work,  while  Italian  women  are  almost  perfect  imita- 
tors. The  Italian  woman  can  develop  speed  and  can  work  with  skill.  Like  the 
Poles,  they  also  are  obedient  to  orders. 

The  best  people  in  the  clothing  trade  in  Chicago  are  the  Scandinavians,  including 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Danes.  They  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pants 
and  vests,  under  contractors  of  their  own  nationality.  They  do  not  work  more  than 
10  hours  a  day  as  a  rule,  usually  in  large  shops  with  steam  power.  They  uphold 
the  price  for  their  labor  more  than  the  Bohemians  or  Poles,  and  have  developed  the 
best  labor  organizations  in  the  trade.  Their  standard  of  living  is  high,  and  many  of 
them  are  fairly  well  educated.  The  Swedes  do  not  put  their  children  to  work,  bat 
send  them  to  school. 

The  women  of  the  above-mentioned  nationalities— Germans,  Bohemians,  Poles,  and 
Swedes— are  principally  employed  in  the  shops.    In  many  cases  they  work  even  after 
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marriage.  The  mother  or  grandmother  stays  at  home  keeping  house  and  taking  care 
of  the  children  while  the  younger  women  of  the  family  are  m  the  shop.  There  are 
about  5  women  to  1  man  in  the  Swedish  shops  on  pants  and  yests,  and  abont  2  women 
to  1  man  in  the  Polish  and  Bohemian  coat  shops.  In  the  Jewish  shops  there  are 
about  eq^nal  numbers  of  men  and  women,  although  the  women  are  mainly  of  other 
nationalities. 

The  standard  of  living  of  all  nationalities  has  been  gradually  raised  after  their 
immigration  to  this  country.  Probably  the  Jewish  immigrant  changes  his  standard 
of  living  soonest.  When  the  Jew  wants  to  make  more  money  he  will  leave  his  for- 
mer occupation  as  operator  or  baster,  etc.,  and  will  become  a  contractor  or  store- 
keeper. So  that,  instead  of  trying  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  in  the  trade,  he 
will  try  to  leave  the  trade  and  throw  his  lot  in  with  people  whose  standard  of  living 
is  somewhat  higher.  In  this  way  his  commercial  instinct  militates  continually 
against  making  active  efforts  to  better  the  condition  of  his  trade. 

The  Poles  and  Italians  adhere  to  a  lower  standard  of  living  for  a  longer  time. 
During  the  last  few  years  immigration  from  those  countries  has  been  continuous,  yet 
there  is  not  much  evidence  of  a  material  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  among  the 
clothing  workers.  While  it  may  be  that  the  clothing  workers  are  earuing  more 
money,  and  are  living  under  somewhat  better  conditions  than  they  did  in  the  old 
country,  yet  here  in  this  conn  try  their  lot  in  life  has  not  improved.  The  low  standard 
of  living  on  the  part  of  those  immigrants  who  are  continuously  comiug  into  the  trade 
is  always  a  Hucoessful  check  on  the  efforts  that  the  people  may  make  to  better  their 
condition.  So  they  have  no  choice  except  either  to  stay  in  the  trade  and  submit  to 
the  conditions  of  the  newly  arrived  immigrant  or  to  leave  the  trade  and  go  into 
some  business.  The  Jews  have  been  successful  in  doing  the  latter.  As  regards  the 
condition  of  the  clothing  workers,  it  is  about  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  all  these 
PoleSy  Jews,  and  Italians  had  begun  to  engage  in  the  trade  yesterday.  Those  who 
have  had  a  better  standard  of  living,  such  as  the  Germans  and  Irish,  have  been 
crowded  out  of  the  trade  and  have  been  replaced  by  the  Italians,  Jews,  and  Poles. 

IV.  LABOE  OEGAHIZATIOVS  DT  THE  CLOTHIHG  TEADE 

1.  Oenerally. — ^The  movement  of  wages  in. the  clothing  trade  is  directly  affected  by 
the  fate  of  labor  organizations.  With  the  continual  influx  of  immigrants  unaccus- 
tomed to  unionism,  with  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  and  with  the  prev- 
alence of  home  work,  the  problem  of  organization  is  indeed  serious.  In  New  York, 
for  the  past  20  years,  the  Jews  have  controlled  the  trade,  so  that  it  has  not  been 
conflicts  of  nationalities  within  the  union  that  have  occasioned  difficulty.  The 
problem  has  been  the  nature  of  the  Jew  himself.  The  Jew's  conception  of  a  labor 
organization  is  that  of  a  tradesman  rather  than  that  of  a  workman.  In  the  clothing 
manufacture,  whenever  any  real  abuse  arises  among  the  Jewish  workmen,  they  all  come 
together  and  form  a  giant  union  and  at  once  engage  in  a  strike.  They  bring  in  95 
per  cent  of  the  trade.  They  are  energetic  and  determined.  They  demand  the  entire 
and  complete  elimination  of  the  abuse.  The  demand  is  almost  *^always  unanimous, 
and  is  made  with  enthusiasm  and  bitterness.  They  stay  ont  a  long  time,  even  under 
the  greatest  of  suffering.  During  a  strike  lar^e  numbers  of  them  are  to  be  found 
with  almost  nothing  to  live  upon  and  their  families  suffering,  still  insisting,  on  the 
streets  and  in  their  nulls,  that  their  great  cause  must  be  won. 

But  when  once  the  strike  is  settled,  either  in  favor  of  or  against  the  cause,  they  are 
contented,  and  that  usually  ends  the  union,  since  they  do  not  see  any  practical  use  for  « 
uuion  when  there  is  no  cause  to  fight  for.  Consequently  the  membership  of  a  Jewish 
union  is  wholly  uncertain.  The  secretary's  books  will  show  60,000  members  in  one 
month  and  not  5,000  within  8  months  later.  If  perchance  a  local  branch  has  a 
steady  thousand  members  from  year  to  year,  and  if  they  arc  indeed  paying  members, 
it  is  likely  that  they  are  not  the  same  members  as  in  the  year  before.  A  German 
union,  on  the  contrary,  will  have  the  same  members  year  after  year,  well  or  ill,  with 
little  change.  The  Jew  joins  the  union  when  it  offers  a  bargain  and  drops  it  when 
he  gets,  or  fails  to  get,  the  bargain. 

Tne  Jew  is  also  exceedingly  abstract  and  metaphysical,  and  greatly  interested  in 
general  principles.  His  union  is  always,  therefore,  except  in  time  of  a  strike,  a 
forum  for  the  discussion  of  socialism  and  the  philosophy  of  the  labor  movement. 
The  Socialist  element  acquires  control  when  the  workingmeu  stay  away  from  the 
union,  and  they  urge  an  organization  devoted  mainly  to  education  on  the  principles 
of  the  solidarity  of  all  labor,  without  much  attention  to  trade  differences.  The 
Jewish  labor  press,  pamphlets,  and  speakers,  nearly  all  recruited  from  the  Socialists, 
have  continually  engage<l  in  these  discussions,  neglecting  the  formation  and  strength- 
ening of  their  unions. 

These  statements  are  substantiated  again  and  again  in  the  history  of  the  trade  in 
New  York.    It  is  a  saying  on  the  East  Side  that  there  is  always  a  strike  going  on 
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somewhere.  Following  is  a  brief  suryey  of  the  more  important  evente  of  the  past 
26  years: 

2.  Goat  makers. — The  first  nDion  of  tailors  employed  in  the  ready-made  clothingtrade 
in  New  York  was  organized  in  1877.  At  that  time  the  home  shop  was  the  prevailing 
mode  of  production.  The  union  was  a  sort  of  educational  society  with  the  purpose 
of  educating  its  members  to  establish  separate  shops.  It  existed  only  a  few  months, 
because  no  practical  work  oonld  be  done.  In  1879-80  a  union  was  organized,  led  a 
strike,  lost,  and  went  to  pieces.  In  1882  there  was  a  strike  against  the  increased 
number  of  coats  to  the  task.  At  that  time  the  contractors  first  organized  against 
their  x>eople.  The  strike  was  lost  and  the  union  broken  up.  Two  years  later,  in 
1884,  the  tailors  organized  again  under  the  leadership  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and 
the  contractors  also  oreaniz^.  At  this  time  the  number  of  coats  to  be  made  in  the 
task  had  been  increased.  The  contractors  refused  to  employ  union  men.  The  fight 
was  on  the  right  to  organize  in  both  cases.  The  strike  lasted  several  weeks  and 
resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for  the  men.  A  large  number  of  contractors  even 
paid  a  fine  of  $25  to  $50  for  having  done  violence  to  the  interest  and  spirit  of  the 
tailors  and  gone  into  an  association  of  their  own. 

About  a  year  later  the  contractors  again  organized  and  locked  out  the  men.  After 
4  weeks  a  compromise  was  made  and  tne  numoer  of  coats  in  a  task  was  somewhat 
reduced,  but  the  union  was  not  recognized  and  neither  body  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory. Later,  in  1885,  another  strike  occurred  against  nonunion  buttonhole  workers. 
During  the  vears  when  the  tailors  were  under  the  leadership  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
there  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  methods  of  settlinj^  disputes.  They  claimed  that 
the  executive  board  of  the  Knights,  composed  of  bricklayers,  teamsters,  and  other 
trades,  had  no  knowledge  of  tailoring,  and  in  1886-87  the  union  went  out  of  exist- 
ence. In  1888  an  independent  union  was  organized,  called  the  Tailors'  Progressive 
Union.  This  union  was  governed  entirely  by  the  tailors,  and  did  not  belong  to  any 
national  or  superior  body. 

In  1891-1894  there  was  a  vigorous  agitation  among  the  tailors  against  the  task 
svstem.  The  number  of  coats  per  task  was  being  increased  continually.  Competi- 
tion was  very  severe.  In  1894  a  strike  was  instituted  and  won.  Contractors  were 
forced  to  file  a  pledge  with  the  union  that  they  would  employ  their  people  by  the 
week  with  no  reference  to  tbe  number  of  coats  they  made  per  day,  and  also  that 
they  would  not  compel  them  to  work  longer  than  10  hours  a  day.  A  certain  scale  of 
wages  was  insisted  on,  namely,  $16  per  week  for  the  operator,  $14  for  the  baster. 

During  the  season  of  1895  the  contractora  came  together,  formed  an  association, 
and  locked  their  men  out.  Tbe  men  held  out  for  a  long  time,  bnt  were  finally 
defeated,  and  the  task  system  was  again  introduced,  with  longer  hours  of  labor  and 
lower  wages. 

In  1897  the  union  was  again  reorganized,  bnt  it  has  not  up  to  the  present  time  been 
strong  enough  to  eflectively  control  the  trade. 

8.  PantsmiurftTs. — Among  the  pantsmakers  the  union  has  had  more  effect  than 
among  the  coatmakers.  They,  too,  have  had  the  same  history  of  organizing,  strik- 
ing, leaving  the  organization,  and  again  reorganizing,  time  after  time  during  the 
past  15  years.  During  the  last  3  or  4  years  they  have  interested  themselves 
mainlv  toward  securing  a  regular  number  of  hours  for  their  members.  While 
they  do  not  control  all  of  the  trade,  they  do  control  a  large  number  of  shops  and 
have  made  a  very  hard  fight  against  long  hours  in  the  contractor's  shop.  Out  of  the 
3,000  pantsmakers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  about  1,100  are  organized,  controlling 
most  of  tbe  large  shops.  Unlike  the  coat  trade,  within  the  past  12  years  there 
has  been  almost  no  change  in  the  price  paid  for  the  best  operator.  He  now  gets  9  to 
12  cents  for  operating  an  ordinary  pair  of  pants.  Just  as  he  did  10  or  12  years  ago. 

This  is  not  so  in  the  other  branches  uf  the  trade.  On  coats,  vests,  cloaks,  shirts, 
caps,  and  most  of  the  other  ocoupations  in  the  sewing  trade  the  price  has  fallen. 
The  contract  price  for  pants  has  fallen  so  that  it  is  now  extremely  difficult  for  a  con- 
tractor to  make  a  proht.  The  contractors'  shops  for  pants  have  become  somewhat 
larger,  since  it  is  not  possible  to  run  a  small  shop  on  the  small  margin  which  the 
contractor  makes  If  in  the  future  the  pantsmakers  are  able  to  hold  their  price  as 
they  have  done  for  the  lost  5  years,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
contractor  is  entirely  driven  out  of  that  business.  Alreadv,  in  the  last  few  years, 
manufacturers  are  going  into  the  pants  business  on  a  small  scale,  and  former  con- 
tractors are  becoming  pants  manufacturers. 

4.  Ladies'  doaks  and  suits. — Women's  ready-made  clothing  existed  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent  prior  to  1880.  About  this  time,  when  the  Russian  Jews  began  to 
migrate,  an  industry  was  established  known  as  the  ladies'  cloak  and  suit  business. 
The  development  of  this  business  was  similar  to  that  of  the  men's  ready-made 
clothing.  At  first  cheap  help  was  employed  to  work  on  cheap  materials,  but  before 
long  skill  and  taste  were  developed  in  the  business,  and  very  expensive  plush  and 
oloUi  garments  were  made  for  women's  wear  and  distributed  broadcast  among  the 
stores  of  the  coantry.    New  York  City  was  the  center  for  the  development  of  that 
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class  of  maniifaotore,  and  it  is  probable  that  at  the  present  time  over  75  per  cent  of 
the  cloak  business  of  the  country  is  located  in  that  city,  where  there  are  aboat  15,000 
people  in  the  trade. 

During  the  busy  season  the  average  operator  earns  $15  to  $20  per  week;  the 
baster,  $9  to  $15;  the  presser,  $12  to  $15.  But  the  seasons  are  very  short  in  this 
trade,  usually  5  or  6  months.  For  this  reason  the  prices  fluctuate  enormously.  An 
expert  operator  can  sometimes  earn  $40  per  week  for  3  or  4  weeks  iu  the  busy  season 
at  piece  work,  and  such  wages  are  sometimes  cited  as  indicating  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  the  trade.  But  thev  indicate  only  a  disorganized  stAte  of  business,  with 
occasional  famine  prices.  The  same  expert  operator  on  the  same  class  of  work  in 
the  dull  season  could  earn  only  $10  .if  he  worked  the  same  number  of  hours.  The 
highly  speculative  character  of  this  work  makes  it  peculiarly  a  field  for  the  Jewish 
workman.  With  the  high  prices  of  the  busy  season  he  is  spurred  to  exert  himself 
to  the  utmost,  day  and  night.  At  the  same  time  Italians  have  recently  entered  the 
trade  and  have  become  a  more  serious  factor  than  in  other  branches.  The  Jewish 
cloak  and  suit  makers  in  New  York  now  number  about  12,000  and  the  Italian  8,000. 

In  this  field  the  immigrant  has  created  an  industry  which  did  not  exist  prior  to 
his  coming.  These  ready-made  suits  for  women  have  indeed  cut  into  the  business 
of  the  dressmaker  and  home  worker,  but  they  are  sold  iu  the  stores  for  less  money 
than  a  woman  would  pay  were  she  to  buy  the  cloth  and  have  it  made  up. 

The  manufacture  of  ladies' cloaks  and  suits  is  the  branch  of  clothing  which  in 
New  York,  as  already  stated,  lias  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  contractors  working 
for  large  manufacturers  and  into  the  hands  of  small  manufacturers  working  in  their 
own  inside  shops.    The  reasons  for  this  change  have  been  considered  on  page  — . 

The  cloakmakers  were  first  organized  in  1884.  The  history  of  their  organization 
is  somewhat  similar  to  the  history  of  the  other  organizations  in  the  Jewish  trade,  but 
the  features  are  intensified.  It  is  customary  for  them  to  come  together  in  large 
numbers  after  samples  are  made  for  a  coming  season  and  before  the  prices  have  been 
made.  They  form  a  strong  organization,  send  a  committee  to  the  manufacturer, 
make  terms  for  the  price  of  labor  for  Uie  season,  and  then  neglect  the  organization 
until  the  next  season.  The  initiation  fee  in  the  union  has  usually  been  small,  ftt>m 
25  cents  to  $1. 

The  first  large  strike  was  in  1890,  when  they  were  out  for  8  weeks  and  endured 
great  sufferiug,  but  they  finally  won  the  strike.  The  price  for  labor  was  raised  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  cloakmakers  were  able  to  earn  as  much  as  $25  to  $30  per 
week,  making  at  that  time  a  sort  of  standard  for  the  price  of  labor,  which  has  had 
a  strong  infiuence  in  all  succeeding  years.  When  in  the  busy  season  they  are  able 
to  earn  what  they  did  in  1890  they  are  satisfied.  If  not,  they  strengthen  their 
union  and  institute  a  strike. 

The  following  are  the  local  branches  of  the  cloakmakers'  union :  Operators'  Local, 
No.  1,  with  about  2,000  members  out  of  4,000  in  the  trade;  Tailors'  Local,  No.  2,  with 
about  1,000  members  out  of  4,000;  Pressors'  Local,  No.  3,  with  about  500  members  out 
of  2,000;  Ladies'  Branch,  composed  of  the  women  tailors  iu  the  trade;  No.  6,  with 
about  300  members  out  of  2,000  all  told ;  Italian  Branch,  with  about  300  members  out 
of  3,000;  Skirtmakers'  Local,  with  about  100  members  out  of  2,000. 

There  are  more  Italians  in  the  cloak  business  as  tailors  than  in  any  other  branch 
of  the  clothing  trade.  They  usually  conduct  themselves  about  the  same  as  the  Jews. 
They  join  the  unions  in  large  numbers  when  the  Jews  Join  and  stay  out  of  the  union 
when  liie  Jews  stav  out.  They  have  not  as  yet  successfully  entered  the  trade  as  a 
people.  They  work  somewhat  cheaper  than  the  Jews  do,  but  they  are  not  so  much 
aUve  to  the  different  changes  in  the  trade,  and  do  not  take  up  so  easily  the  difierent 
modes  of  production  and  the  different  styles.  For  this  reason  they  have  not  the 
same  opportunities  m  ttie  trade  as  the  Jews.  But  their  number  is  slowly  increaHing, 
and  it  is  probable  that  before  long  they  will  be  the  most  formidable  factor  in  the 
trade.  As  it  is  they  form  about  20  per  cent  of  the  people  engaged  in  the  cloak 
business. 

In  Chicago  cloaks  were  originally  made  in  large  shops,  bv  women  and  girls,  work- 
ing by  piece  work.  When  the  immigration  of  RuHsian  Jews  be>;an  in  1881  the  contract 
system  was  first  established  in  the  home  shops,  where  they  were  able  to  do  the  work 
cheaper  than  in  the  large  shops. 

The  price  for  labor  fell  so  seriously  that  the  .Jews  organized  their  first  union  in 
1886  under  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Following  that,  a  strike  occurred  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  season,  when  prices  would  be  made  at  about  double  the  figures  of  the 
preceding  dull  season.  In  1890  a  strong  organization  was  effected  which  lasted  until 
1894.  By  several  large  strikes  the  union  was  able  to  regulate  the  wages  of  the 
workmen  without  so  many  small  strikes  as  were  necessary  in  the  preceding  years. 
Earnings  at  that  time  were  $16  to  $20  in  the  busy  season  and  $8  to  $10  in  the  slack 
season.  The  union  also  gained  a  ten-hour  day  in  place  of  the  preceding  unlimited 
hours.    During  the  depression  of  1898, 1894,  and  1895  the  onion  was  almost  broken 
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up.  The  price  for  labor  went  down  to  nearly  one-half.  The  nnion  was  again 
strengthened  in  1896  and  lasted  until  1898,  when  it  was  again  broken  up  by  a  hard- 
contested  fight  against  large  cloak  manufacturers.  In  1901  it  was  asain  reorganized. 
In  1889  the  cloak  manufacturers  began  to  replace  men's  outside  shops  by  women's 
oatside  shops  in  districts  populated  by  immigrant  Poles  and  Bohemians.    These 

5irrs  ahops  have  never  been  organized,  and  they  have  practically  displaced  the 
ewish  men  on  all  the  cheaper  work,  their  contract  prices  being  about  two-thirds  of 
the  prices  paid  to  the  men.  A  large  number  of  the  men  who  were  driven  out  of  the 
trade  by  the  ffirls  have  gone  into  the  ladies'  tailoring  bnsiuesSi  opening  small  shops 
and  masing  ladies'  garments  to  order.  Those  who  continue  to  work  at  the  better 
grades  of  ready-made  work  are  able  to  earn  about  the  same  wages  as  in  1890. 

The  ten-hour  day  which  they  gained  at  that  time  is  still  customary  with  a  large 
number  of  men,  though  not  under  the  control  of  a  nnion. 

5.  Xnee-pantB  maken. — The  nationalities  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  knee  pants 
in  New  York  number  about  1,300  Jews  and  200  Italians  in  shops  and  1,000  Italian 
home  finishers.  About  800  are  working  with  foot  power  and  700  with  steam  power. 
The  steam-power  shops  are  **  inside  shops/'  and  the  foot-power  shops  are  run  by  con- 
tractors. In  the  steam  shops  80  per  cent  of  the  employees  are  men.  The  first  steam 
shop  was  started  in  1895,  in  Brooklyn,  with  an  intense  division  of  employment  and 
the  employment  of  men,  which  continues  even  at  present.  This  manufacturer 
moved  to  New  York  in  1897  to  gain  Italians. 

In  1890  the  shops  were  in  the  homes  of  the  Jews.  Contractors  employed  from  5  to 
7  persons.  Each  person  had  *<>  furnish  his  own  machine  and  bring  it  to  the  home  of 
the  contractor.  The  trade  was  driven  from  the  tenements  by  the  legislatiou  against 
tenement-house  manufacture,  and  the  contractors  then  rented  little  shoi>s. 

In  1893,  when  the  manufacture  was  still  in  tenements,  there  was  a  strike  to  com- 
pel the  contractor  to  buy  his  own  machines.  The  strike  was  lost.  The  union  was 
reorganized  and  struck  again  for  the  same  reason  in  1894,  and  won.  Since  then  the 
manufacturer  and  contractor  supply  the  machines. 

In  1897  there  was  a  strike  against  the  manufacturers  direct,  on  the  demand  that 
they  should  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  prices.  Two-thirds  of  the  manufac- 
turers signed  the  agreement.  Of  these  only  three  lived  up  to  it.  The  agreements 
were  not  sustained  in  court,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  given  by  the  manufac- 
turers under  duress.'  In  1899  there  was  anothe  strike,  and  this  time  promissory 
notes  were  demanded.  This  strike  was  successful.  The  demand  for  this  security  by 
notes  was  not  continuously  nor  extensively,  practiced,  because  the  other  trades 
being  unorganized,  the  members  of  this  union  were  replaced. 

At  the  present  time  the  union  is  comparatively  strong.  It  controls  one  laree  shop 
and  25  to  30  small  ones.  It  numbers  about  500  members,  although  the  membership 
is  continually  changing.  Every  general  strike  at  the  beginning  of  a  season  has 
been  won,  but  prices  have  always  gone  down  within  3  weeks.  In  the  last  3  or  4 
years  Italian  women  have  taken  the  places  of  strikers.  They  begin  work  at  $1.75 
per  week. 

The  earnings  of  the  men  are  now  about  the  same  as  in  1890,  namely,  $12  per  week 
in  the  bnsv  season  of  about  6  months,  and  $8  in  the  slack  season.  But  the  workmen 
have  a  10-nour  day  instead  of  14  hours,  and  their  efiiciency  through  division  of  labor 
and  increased  speed  has  so  increased  that  they  produce  as  much  work  per  day  as 
formerly. 

In  Chicago,  in  the  early  years  of  the  knee-pants  industry,  the  prices  offered  were 
$2  to  $2.50  per  dozen,  and  the  people  employed  made  fairly  good  wages.  But  as  the 
business  developed  and  a  large  number  of  immigrants  entered,  principally  Russian 
Jews,  the  price  began  to  fall,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  knee  pants  are  taken 
out  by  the  contractor  at  ftom  80  cents  to  $1.20  a  dozen.  Machine  operators  for- 
merly earned  about  $12  ner  week.  Now  they  only  earn  $8  to  $10,  while  their 
efficiency  has  almost  doubled. 

In  1890  a  union  of  knee-pants  makers  was  formed  in  Chicago  and  it  has  been  in 
existence  since  that  time,  although  very  weak.  When  there  Is  plenty  of  work,  the 
I>eople  are  generally  alive  to  the  fact  and  strike  for  higher  wages.  When  work  is 
not  plenty,  they  feel  helpless  and  wages  run  down,  so  that  men  work  for  $4  and  $5 
during  the  slack  season.  On  knee  pants  in  Chicago  the  people  work  more  hours  per 
day  than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  trade,  in  most  of  the  snops  the  men  going  to 
work  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  working  until  9  or  10  in  the  evening.  This  is 
the  case  not  only  in  the  busy  seasou,  but  even  during  the  slack  season. 

The  people  are  continually  changing  in  this  trade.  After  a  few  years,  many  of 
them,  exhausted  and  with  health  destroyed  by  foot-power  machines,  are  supported 
by  charity.  A  large  number  live  partly  on  charity  even  while  they  are  working  at 
the  business.  The  trade  is  more  seriously  affected  by  home  work  for  pin  money 
than  other  branches.  When  the  knee-pants  makers  strengthen  their  union  and 
inaugurate  a  striko,  they  usually  find  that  they  strike  the  work  away  fh>m  them- 

>6ee  also  testimony  of  I.  A.  Hourwich,  Manf.  and  Qeneial  fiasineas,  p.  160,  toL  vii. 
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selves.  In  the  last  few  years  Polish  girls'  shops  are  replacing  the  men's  shops, 
althoneh  the  Jewish  men  still  make  the  larger  numher  of  Knee  pants  because  they 
work  Harder.  The  contractors  themselves  have  not  sucoeeded  in  the  bnsiness. 
Only  a  few  of  them  have  been  able  to  build  their  own  homes  or  shops. 

6.  Children's  elothing.— The  manufacture  of  children's  coats  in  New  York  is  carried 
on  mostly  in  large  shops,  where  there  is  an  intense  division  of  labor.  The  minority 
of  the  employees  are  men.  Foot  power  prevails.  The  great  majority  of  the  people 
in  the  trade  are  Russian  Jews.  Probably  10  per  cent  are  Poles  and  5  per  cent 
Lithuanians.  The  shops  work  by  the  week,  11  hours  a  day,  and  in  many  cases  still 
loDger  hours.  Where  the  division  of  labor  is  not  very  intense,  they  work  by  the 
piece,  and  work  an  unlimited  number  of  hours.  The  price  for  labor  is  almost  as  low 
as  the  prices  paid  in  the  knee-pants  business,  the  operators  and  pressors  earning 
from  $6  to  $12  a  week,  the  minority  getting  $7,  $8,  and  $9,  working  eleven  hours 
a  day. 

The  trade  is  being  extended  very  much  year  after  year  and  more  and  more  people 
are  beiug  engaged  m  it,  but  the  condition  of  the  workers  has  become  worse  within 
the  last  few  years.  At  one  time  they  formed  a  union,  but  were  sold  out  by  their 
leaders  and  the  union  was  broken  up.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  reorganize. 
There  have  been  many  strikes  and  tne  men  have  won,  but  they  have  not  gained  any 
lasting  benefit. 

In  Chicago  the  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing  for  children  was  introduced 
about  the  year  1888  in  colonies  of  Poles,  Jews,  and  Bohemians.  As  years  went  on, 
the  Polish  girls  succeeded  in  getting  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  bnsinesR.  A  machine 
girl  would  earn  $4  to  $7  a  weekj  probably  the  majority  earn  between  $4  and  $5. 
Steam  power  has  recently  been  introduced  in  a  number  of  these  girls'  shops.  The 
hours  are  usually  10.  The  work  is  done  in  section  work,  so  that  but  little  skill  is 
required  and  each  girl  learns  only  a  small  part  of  the  work.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
''driving''  clone  in  these  shops.  Although  most  of  the  girls  work  by  the  w«3ek,  it  is 
the  custom  of  the  contractors  to  hurry  them  all  the  time.  This  is  done  in  the  larger 
shops  by 'an  ingenious  svstem  of  "work  records"  by  which  the  number  of  pieces 
completed  by  each  girl  is  recorded  at  the  end  of  each  hour  during  the  day.  Since 
the  girls  begin  work  at  $1.50  a  week,  and  there  is  no  scale  of  wages  for  the  shop,  but 
individual  bargains  are  made  with  each  employee  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of 
work  done,  it  can  be  seen  that  this  continual  comparison  of  records  is  even  superior 
to  piecework  in  its  capacity  of  urging  the  girls  to  their  utmost  exertion.  The  sys- 
tem requires  constant  oversight  and  prodding,  such  as  would  be  resented  by  other 
nationalities.  In  this  way  the  contract  price  on  children's  coats  is  about  one-half 
the  price  of  10  years  ago,  but  the  hands  do  not  earn  much  less  per  week,  since  they 
work  much  faster.  A  detailed  aocount  of  one  of  these  Polish  shops  is  given  in  estab- 
lishment No.  6,  on  page  358. 

No  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  organize  any  of  the  employees  in  the  children's  coat 
shops  in  Chicago. 

7.  Spedal-order  trade  in  Chicago. — Within  the  past  10  years  there  has  grown  up  in 
Chicago  a  branch  of  the  clothing  industry  known  as  the  "special  order"  or  ''country 
order"  trade,  in  which  suits  are  made  to  measure  for  very  little  more  than  they  cost 
when  bought  ready  made.  They  are  made  up  on  the  same  system  as  ready-made 
clothing:  that  is,  by  the  division  of  labor,  such  as  machine  hand,  baster,  finisher, 
pressor,  buttonhole  maker,  hand  sewer,  etc.  Each  garment  is  cnt  separately  and 
not  in  lots,  as  is  the  case  with  ready-made  clothing. 

Originally  this  business  helped  to  intensify  the  sweating  system  and  home  pro- 
duction. Tailors  would  take  home  with  them  2  or  3  coats,  pants,  or  vests  and  make 
them  up.  The  trade  has  now  developed  so  that  the  shops  are  growing  larger  and 
larger.  There  are  certain  manufacturers  who  do  that  kind  of  work  in  their  inside 
shops,  and  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  inside  shop  to  replace  the  contractor;  but  the 
bulK  of  the  coats  as  yet  are  made  by  Jews  in  the  outside  small  shops. 

In  these  shops  there  is  no  organization.  The  hours  of  labor  are  long  during  the 
busy  season.    Following  are  customary  earnings: 

Tablk  10. — Eamingg,  speoiaUorder  trade,  Chicago,  unorganised  shop. 

Per 
"week. 

Men  operatora  in  Jewish  shops,  week  workers:  first  hsnd $13to$15 

seoondhsnd »to  11 

Piece  workers,  opersting  on  $1J5  coat,  22  to  23  cento ;  on  |2  coat,  30  to  36  oento ;  nsnal  weekly 

earnings 16  to  29 

(Daring  the  slack  season  the  income  ia  lane.) 
Basters,  week  work : 

First  hand 11  to  18 

Second  band  (nsnally  girls) 7  to    8 

Hand  bnttonbole  makers  (naually  girls) 10 

Hand  finishers  (felling,  battens,  etc.) Jto    7 

Pressors :. Jto  12 

Hand  pressors oto    7 
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In  the  large  inside  coat  shops  the  price  for  labor  is  about  $1  to  $2  per  week  less 
than  in  the  contraotors'  shops,  but  the  work  is  steadieri  the  hoars  are  shorter,  and 
not  quite  as  much  is  required.    The  supervision  is  less  rigid. 

Pants  and  vests  in  the  special-order  trade  in  Chicago  are  made  by  Swedes.  Girls 
do  most  of  the  work,  only  the  trimmers  and  pressors  being  men.  The  Swedes 
drifted  to  this  branch  of  work  when  they  were  crowded  oat  of  the  ready-made  work 
by  Poles,  nnd  b^  their  capable  labor  organization  they  have  here  developed  the  most 
favorable  conditions  to  be  foand  anywhere  ander  the  contract  system.  They  are 
practically  the  only  tailors  in  the  ooantry  who  have  sacoessfully  organized  the  out- 
side home  finishers,  including  Swedes,  Germans,  and  Italians.  The  Italian  finishers 
have  come  into  the  trade  only  within  the  last  7  or  8  years,  and  an  Italian  settlement 
was  established  a  few  years  ago  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Swedish  distrist,  where  the 
Swedish  pants  and  vest  makers  have  kept  their  shops.  Oat  of  1,400  outside  fin  inhers 
there  are  about  1,000  Italians  and  400  Swedes  and  Germans.  Formerly  all  the  finish- 
ers were  Swedes  and  Germans.  The  significance  of  organizing  the  Italian  finishers 
is  seen  in  the  price  whioh  they  receive  for  their  work,  namely,  14  cents,  whereas  the 
same  work  is  done  by  unorganized  Italians  for  9  cente  in  Chicago  and 5  cents  in  New 
York. 

The  union  of  the  special- order  pants  and  vest  makers  is  known  as  the  Custom 
Clothing  Makers'  Unton  of  America,  and  controls  about  75  per  cent  of  that  class  of 
the  trade,  having  about  3,500  people  organized,  under  the  following  branches: 
Pressors'  local,  composed  entirely  uf  men;  litters,  trimmers,  bushelers,  and  brushera- 
olt,  mostly  men;  machine  operators,  girls;  basters,  girls;  finishers,  two  branches, 
one  Italian,  the  other  Swedish  and  German. 

The  following  are  the  wages  earned  in  the  union  shops: 

Table  11. —  FFo^ex,  tpecial-order  panW,  Chicago,  unian  shop. 

Per  week. 

Mnohine  operators  (girls) $10  to  $16 

Prenseni 12  to   15 

Trimiiiera 12  to   14 

FinUben 5  to     9 

The  Swedish  pants  makers  work  7  months  in  the  year.  Their  earnings  are  aboat 
one-third  more  than  the  pants  makers  in  the  ready-made  clothine  trade,  and  one- 
third  more  than  they  themselves  were  earning  before  the  organization  of  their  union. 

8.  Central  and  national  organiiationB  of  tailors. — The  organizations  in  different  branches 
of  the  clothing  trade  in  New  York  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages  were  organized 
separately  at  different  times.  In  1892  the  locals  in  the  manufacture  of  ready-made 
clothing  formed  a  central  body  for  Greater  New  York,  known  as  District  Council  No. 
7.  This  council  meets  weekly  as  an  executive  committee  for  the  trade.  The  follow- 
ing locals  are  represented : 

No.  2,  United  Brotherhood  of  Tailors,  aomposed  of  the  coat  tailors  in  New  York. 

Ko.  10,  composed  of  ohlldreii's  Jacket  and  coat  makers. 

No.  15,  a  mixed  organisation  in  Brooklyn. 

No.  16,  vest  makers  of  New  York. 

Ko.  IT,  vest  makers  of  New  York. 

No.  25,  Qerman  tailors  of  Brooklyn. 

No.  24,  mixed  organisation  of  Newark. 

No.  55,  coat  tailors  of  Brooklyn. 

No.  6.  panta  makers  of  New  York. 

No.  9.  pants  makers  of  Brooklyn. 

The  clothing  cutters  are  not  included. 

In  July  of  1901  the  clothing  trades  council  of  District  No.  7  of  New  York  inau- 
gurated the  first  general  strike  of  all  the  clothing  workers  that  has  occurred.  This 
strike  was  inauj^urated  with  a  view  of  enforcing  the  policy  indicated  in  the  above 
series  of  resolutions.  Hitherto  each  local  had  conducted  its  own  strike  and  made 
its  own  agreements,  but  in  this  case  the  federation  of  these  locals  in  the  form  of  the 
district  council  has  taken  the  matter  in  charge.  Another  new  feature  of  this  strike 
is  the  demands  made  directly  upon  the  manufacturers.  Hitherto  contracts  were 
made  with  the  contractors ;  but  in  this  case  the  district  council  passed  over  the 
heads  of  the  contractors  and  made  the  demands  directly  upon  the  manufacturers. 
In  these  demands  the  manufacturers  are  asked  to  guarantee  that  the  wages  owing 
to  employees  shall  be  paid  by  contractors,  thus  making  the  manufacturers  responsf 
ble  for  his  contractor.    Following  are  copies  of  the  two  agreements  usually  signed: 

AoRKnoEirr  with  Hakufaotubbr  No.  l. 

Whereas  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America,  a  duly  organised  and  incorporated  aasoeiation 

of  tlie  State  of  New  York,  on  this day  of ,  1901,  promlHen  and  nndertakeM  to  fumisli  akili* 

fal  hands  of  hot),  sexes  to for  the  period  of  1  year  sucoessiTely,  wheneyer  same  are  at  their 

dbpesal  and  as  may  be  called  for  by  the  aud 
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Kow,  therefore,  know  all  men  by  these  preeente,  that of  the  city  of  New  York,  bovongh  of 

Manhattan,  am  hereby  held  and  flnnly  bonnd  onto  the  United  Garment  workers  of  America,  and  the 
conditions  of  this  obligation  are  as  follows :  * 

That  if  the  above  United  Garment  Workers  of  America  furnish  the  said  ski.lfal  hands  or  employees 

to  the  sjtid ,  I  obligate  myself  in  consideration  thereof  to  guarantee  to  the  said  United  Garment 

Workers  of  America  that  any  employees  by  them  furnished  as  above  shall  be  employed  in  none  but 
sanitary  shops  as  provided  by  the  State  factory  law ;  and  I  further  guarantee  that  whatever  earnings 
or  wages,  weekly  or  otherwise,  that  may  at  any  time  hereafter  and  during  the  period  of  1  year  fhim 
date  be  lawfully  due  to  the  employees  famished  as  aforesaid  for  a  period  not  exceeding  1  week  at  a 
time,  shall  be  promptly  and  fully  paid  by  the  said  ,  then  this  obligation  to  remain  in  tnlX  force 

and  effect,  otherwise  it  is  to  be  void. 

Signed  in  the  presence  of . 

AORBUnHT  WITH  MikKUFACTQiKR,  Ko.  2. 

The  following  agreement  is  hereby  entered  into  between  the  flmi  of and  District  Couneil  No.  1, 

United  Garment  Makers  of  America: 

First,  all  contractors  doing  work  for  said  firm  shall  employ  only  members  in  good  standing  of  the 
United  Garment  Makers  of  America,  and  the  following  conditions  shall  be  observed  in  all  shops  oob* 
ducted  by  said  contractors : 

A.  The  working  time  shall  be  limited  to  60  hours  per  week. 

B.  Wages  of  employees  to  be  paid  on  the  last  working  day  of  each  week. 

C.  The  union  rate  of  wages  shall  be  paid  in  said  shops. 

Second,  the  firm  agrees  U>  withhold  work  from  any  of  the  said  contractors  not  observing  the  above- 
mentioned  conditions. 

Third,  the  Arm  agrees  also  to  be  responsible  for  all  wages  that  may  be  due  the  employees  of  said 
contractor  at  the  end  of  each  week  on  snob  work  as  performed  on  garments  of  the  above  nrm,  limited 
U>  1  week's  wages,  and  on  further  condition  that  the  undersigned  is  to  notify  of  any  default  of  the 
contractor  by  Iz  o'clock  noon  on  the  following  day. 

This  agreement  entered  into day  of-—,  1001,  to  terminate  1  year  from  date. 

(Signed.) 

Under  the  foregoinc  airreements  it  will  be  seen  that  the  manufaotarerH  j^iiarantee 
that  the  contractors  snaU  pay  the  union  rate  of  wages,  but  this  is  done  withont  any 
direct  agreement  as  to  what  those  waffes  shall  be.  The  question  of  wages  is  dealt 
with  in  another  agreement  made  with  the  contractors.  This  agreement  specifies 
wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  work,  and  the  contractor  is  required  to  give  a  bond 
to  the  amount  of  $10  for  each  machine  operative.  Following  is  a  copy  of  the  con- 
tract made  with  the  tailors : 

AOBEUfBMT  WITH  CONTRACTOR. 

Articles  of  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this day  of ,  1001,  by  and  between >party 

of  the  first  part,  and  ,  parties  of  the  second  part,  by  their  attorneys  in  fact,  to  wit:  United 

Brotherhood  of  Tailors,  District  Council  Ko.  1,  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America,  all  of 


the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York,  witnessetb : 

1.  The  part—  of  the  first  part  hereby  covenant —  and  agree—  1. ^__^ ^ 

part  as  operators,  basters,  flniftbers.  pressors,  fitters,  busnlers,  and  buttonhole  makers,  each  in  his 


own  canaoity,  in  the  tailoring  shop  of  thepart—  ef  the  first  part,  at  No. street,  New  York  City, 

borough  of ,  for  the  period  of  1  year  from  date  thereof. 

2.  In  consideration  of  the  premises,  the  parties  of  the  second  part  hereby  faithfully,  skillfully,  and 
diligently  to  perform  the  work  of  operating,  basting,  finishing,  pressing,  fitting,  busheling,  and  button- 
hole making,  each  in  his  own  capacity  for  the  piurt—  of  the  first  pi^  and  further  agree  to  accept 
wages  hereinafter  mentioned  as  the  minimum  scale,  and  are  to  work  50  hours  each  week,  as  herein- 
after specified. 

3.  It  is  also  mutually  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto,  that  the  parties  of  the  second  part 
are  to  remain  in  the  employ  of  the  part~  of  the  first  part  as  long  as  they  will  remain  member*  in  good 

standing  in  the  union  above  named,  and  that  should  the  part—  of  the  first  part  need  other  hands 

shall  employ  only  members  in  good  standing  in  said  union  on  the  same  conditions. 

4.  The  part—  of  the  first  part  hereby  agree—  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  said  union  as  known  in  the 
trade,  and  to  p«rmit  said  union's  representatives  to  enter  ——  shop  or  shops  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  said  rules. 

6.  It  is  also  mutually  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto  that  the  system  of  work  shall  be  that 
known  as  week  work  only ;  that  wages  are  to  be  paid  weekly  on  the  last  day  of  each  week  s  work,  and 
not  later  than  f  p.  m.  of  said  day,  and  that  the  above-mentioned  59  hours  of  labor  are  to  run  as  follows : 
First  6  days  of  toe  week,  10  hours  per  day,  to  wit,  fVom  7  a.  ra.  to  12  noon  and  from  1  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m. ; 
the  last  day  0  hours,  from  7  a.  m.  to  12  noon  and  fkt)m  1  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  and  under  iro  circumstancee 
shall  the  part—  of  the  first  part  cause  the  parties  of  the  second  part  to  work  any  overtime.  Work 
to  be  begun  Sunday  or  Monday,  according  to  the  religious  faith  of  the  f  raployees. 

6.  The  part—  of  the  first  part  hereby  further  aj|:rees  not  to  employ  nny  more  than  I  helper  to  every 
2  operators,  and  not  more  than  1  helper  to  every  2  basters,  and  not  to  employ  any  apprentices. 

7.  The  following  is  the  minimum  scale  of  wages  be  paid  by  the  part—  of  the  first  part  to  each  of  the 
parties  of  the  second  part  in  consideration  of  the  premises : 

Operators.  $16  per  week  and  upward ;  basters,  $15  per  week  and  upward  -,  finishers,  $12  per  week 
and  upward:  pressors,  $13  per  week  and  upward;  fitters,  $12  per  week  and  upward;  bushlers,  $11 
per  week  and  upward. 

8.  It  is  also  mutually  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto,  that  the  part—  of  the  first  part 

shall  give  to  the  parties  or  the  second  part  a  promissory  note  for dollars  as  security  for  the  pay 

ment  of  wages  and  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  covenant  of  this  contract. 

0.  It  is  also  mutually  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto  that  the  parties  of  the  Hecond  part 
may  onit  work  during  the  so-called  sympathy  strike,  provided  that  no  new  demand  be  made  by  them. 

10.  This  contract  shall  be  binding  upon  all  the  parties  hereto  and  their  legal  representatives  during 
the  period  of  1  year  fhmi  date  hereof. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  set  their  hands  and  seal  the  day  and  year  first  above 
written. 

In  presence  of—  , 

UniUd  Brotherhood  nS  ToXUit;  IHslrict  OouncU  No.  i,  <if  XT.  G.  W.  of  A. 
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Similar  oontraots  were  made  with  the  other  looaU  of  the  district  council. 

A  significant  derelopment  of  the  foregoing  demands  npon  manufacturers  is  the 
organization  of  the  contractors  .to  the  numher  of  some  2,500  and  tlieir  counter- 
demands.  The  contractors'  association  being  placed  between  the  manufacturers' 
association  and  the  tailors'  nnions,  presents  a  most  interesting  problem  in  this  curi- 
ously disorganized  trade.  The  contractors  are  really  in  the  position  of  a  trade  union 
of  foremen  paid  by  the  piece,  since  the  agreement  of  the  manufacturers  with  the 
workmen  regarding  the  scales  of  wages  gives  them  in  effect  such  a  status.    Being 

Eaid  by  the  piece  by  the  manufacturer,  and  the  wages  being  fixed  over  their  heads 
y  agreement  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  union,  it  is  all-important  to  them 
that  the  manufacturers  should  also  agree  upon  the  contract  prices  for  whicli  they 
shall  be  compelled  to  take  out  work.  Such  is  the  demand  of  their  organization 
through  the  union  which  they  effected.  Since  the  contractors'  side  is  not  usually 
presented  to  the  public,  and  since  this  version  of  the  situation  is  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  the  whole,  the  following  copy  of  the  contractors'  offlcikl  statement 
is  reproduced  in  full : 

THE  OOHTBACTOBS'  VBRSION— AH  OPBN  LSTTKB. 

Since  the  last  few  yean  the  clothing  trade  baa  been  agiuted  by  namerous  atrlkes,  the  canaes  of 
which  were  not  understandable  to  the  seneral  public.  Every  year  the  workers  went  out  on  strike, 
and  apparently  won  all  they  demanded,  yet  a  few  months  later  would  witness  again  the  same  outcry 
In  the  press— "Long  hours  and  small  waees." 

This  Isnorance  of  the  true  state  otailaTrs  arises  partly  from  the  natural  sympathy  of  the  press  and 
thepubuc  for  the  down  trodden  "laborer,"  partly  from  the  false  and  highly  exaggerated  statements 
of  labor  "leaders,"  partly  because  the  contractors,  in  the  public  eye  notorious  sweaters,  were  denied 
the  privilege  of  the  press  columns,  and  feared  to  denounce  the  wholesale  manufacturer  as  the  fountain 
head  of  all  the  evil  conditions  extaut. 

Did  the  manufacturer  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  laborer,  when  forced  by  the  fact  that  his  customers 
were  waiting  the  shipment  of  their  orders,  so  that  the  contractors  could  satisfy  their  just  and  right- 
eous demands,  no  sooner  was  the  busy  season  over  than  the  manufacturer  again  reduced  the  contract 
price  so  that  of  necessity  the  oontraotorH  were  compelled  to  cut  down  the  wages  of  their  employees. ' 

For  these  reasons,  the  contractor  is  to-day  loath  to  reopen  his  shop  until  the  manufacturer  shall 
have  guaranteed  to  both  workman  and  contractor  to  keep  the  terms  of  his  agreement. 

Thestatement  of  various  labor  agitators  to  the  ett'ect  that  the  manufacturer  will  open  inside  shops 
and  thus  abolish  the  contract  system,  does  not  frighten  the  contractor.  He  well  Knows  that  tbe 
manufacturer  is  not  in  business  from  philanthropic  motives.  He  knows  that  as  long  as  he  can  make 
the  work  cheaper  than  the  manufacturer  himself,  as  is  evident  by  the  verv  fact  of  his  existence,  his 
position  is  not  in  danger.  It  is  true  that  some  manufacturers  have  a  small  part^the  higher  grades— 
of  their  work  made  op  on  their  own  premises,  but  this  is  only  to  throw  sand  in  the  public  eye. 

What  the  manufacturer  loses  here,  and  he  undoubtedly  loses,  he  more  than  recompenses  himself  for 
by  grinding  down  the  prices  of  the  cheaper  lines,  which  he  gives  out  to  the  contractors.  Since,  then, 
the  contractor  is  now  between  two  fires,  he  wishes  to  show  the  public  the  true  state  of  affkirs  and 
asks  the  manufacturer,  who  has  his  work  made  partly  inside  and  poses  as  a  philanthropist  and  friend 
of  the  workingmen,  not  to  give  any  more  work  to  outside  contractors. 

The  contractor  wishes  to  show  toe  workmen  that  he  does  not  fare  any  better  than  they,  so  that  they 
Include  in  their  demands  of  the  manufacturer  not  only  n  SOhour  work  week  and  a  guarantee  for  then* 
waces.  but  also  such  an  advance  in  tbe  contract  price  which  will  enable  him  to  meet  their  demands, 
and  then  the  contractor  pledges  himself  to  turn  over  this  entire  advance  to  the  workingmen *s  wage. 

Gap  Kauibs, 
Secretary  Clothing  Oontraetort'  AMoeiation. 

Cu8iam  tailara. — ^The  first  organization  of  custom  tailors  in  New  lork  was  formed 
in  1862  with  2,000  members.  It  has  never  beeo  as  prosperous  as  it  was  during  the 
first  years.  At  that  time  it  succeeded  in  doubling  the  wages.  The  members  were 
Irish  and  German,  and  these  have  predominated  until  the  present  time.  The  Swedes 
have  been  coming  in  for  20  years,  but  in  1894  they  left  in  a  body  and  formed  a  sep- 
arate union  of  6O0  members.  Italians  joined  in  1891-92  during  a  strike,  but  left  of 
their  own  accord  when  the  strike  was  settled.  The  Italians  work  almost  solely  on 
ladies'  tailoring.  During  the  history  of  the  union  prices  have  been  raised  several 
times,  and  the  price  of  $14  for  a  sack  coat  in  1894  was  much  higher  than  in  the  earlv 
years.  Neither  the  best  tailors  on  Fifth  avenue  are  in  the  union,  nor  the  Jewish 
custom  tailors  on  the  east  side.  The  Jews  are  never  first-class  custom  tailors.  Their 
field  of  activity  is  ready-made  clothing. 

Clothing  cutters. — Among  the  clothing  cutters  in  New  York  almost  one-half  are 
Jews,  one-quarter  Irish,  one-quarter  German.  The  unions  include,  perhaps,  1,700 
members  out  of  a  total  of  3,000.  Wages  in  union  shops  and  the  best  nonunion  shops 
are  $18  per  week,  running  as  high  as  $24.  On  East  Broadway  they  are  as  low  as  $6 
to  $10  per  week. 

Organization  of  Jewish  trades, — A  central  organization  of  all  Jewish  trades,  known 
as  the  *'  United  Hebrew  Trades,"  was  organized  in  18^.  Here  the  great  questions  of 
trades  unionism  and  socialism  were  discussed  and  the  ideas  disseminated  amongst 
the  p  ople.  The  labor  movement  among  the  Jews  has  been  reflected  in  this  council 
more  than  in  any  other  single  place,  and  it  is  there  that  new  movements  were  usually 
inaugurated.  The  following  list  of  organizations  which  now  belong  to  the  United 
Hebrew  Trades  shows  the  marked  predominance  of  the  clothing  trades : 

United  Brotherhood  of  Cloak  Makers,  representing  the  7  locals. 

United  Brotherhood  of  Tailors,  representing  the  Coat  Makers'  organisation,  probably  having  1,000 
mmnbers. 
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Wrapper  Makers'  UnloD,  who  niAke  ladles'  cotton  wear,  haying  some  800  members,  three*fonrthsof 
whom  are  women  oat  of  an  entire  nnmber  in  the  trade  of  about  2,000. 
Vest  Makers'  Union  No.  2.  with  abont  200  members,  and  No.  1,  with  about  800  members 
American  Protective  Mnsical  Union,  50  members. 
Bottlers  and  Drivers'  Union.  40  members  ont  of  150. 
Bill  Posters  and  Ushers'  Union,  82  members. 
Bakers*  Union  No.  86,  of  New  York,  550  members  oat  of  800. 
Bakers'  Union  No.  156,  of  Brooklyn,  83  members  out  of  83. 
ClothinffCleaners'  Union,  50  members  out  of  150. 
Cboriat  Union  of  New  York,  42  members. 

Hebrew  American  Typosraphioal  Union  No.  88,  05  members  oat  of  200. 
Hebrew  Actors'  Protectiye  Union,  48  members. 
Kaee-panta  Makers'  Union,  400memben  ont  of  2,000. 
Paper  Cigarette  Makers'  Union,  350  members  out  of  500. 
ProgressiTe  Rolled  Cigarette  Makers'  Union,  700  oat  of  3,000. 
Pants  Makers'  Union.  600  members  oat  of  3, 000. 
Sailor  Jacket  Makers^  Union,  300  members  out  of  600. 
Shoe  Fitters'  Union^25  members  oat  of  300. 
Suspender  Makers'  Union,  200  members  oat  of  300. 
SklH  Makers*  Union. 
Salesmen's  Protectiye  Union,  18  members. 
Silk  Waist  Makers'  Union,  650  members  out  of  2,000. 
Theatrical  Costamers'  Union,  650  members. 
Vest  Makers*  Hungarian  Branch. 

It  was  not  natil  1891  that  the  first  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  tailors  of  the  United 
States  was  made  to  organize  a  national  body  together  with  the  clothing  cutters. 
On  April  12,  1891,  representatives  of  some  18  or  20  anions,  who  represented  the  tai- 
lors of  Boston,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Philadelphia,  in  all  47  dele^^ates.  met  at 
Clarendon  Hall,  New  York,  and  formed  a  national  body,  called  the  United  Garment 
Workers  of  America,  and  decided  to  Join  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Union  label  movement — Attack  oil  oontraol eyaiem. — At  the  present  time  the  point  of 
attack  on  the  part  of  the  labor  organizations  in  the  clothing  trade  is  the  contract 
system.  It  is  claimed  that  all  efforts  toward  bettering  the  condition  of  the  tailor 
fiiil,  mainly,  becanse  their  so-called  employers  are  miodlemen,  and  not  responsible. 
That  they  take  advantage  of  the  lack  of  work  daring  dall  times  to  destroy  effectively 
their  agroements  with  the  anions.  The  national  executive  board  of  the  United  Gar- 
ment Workers  of  America  has  resolved  to  nse  the  label  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
the  contractor.    On  April  11,  1901,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

It  being  agreed  that  the  contract  system  made  it  extremely  diflicalt  to  enforce  the  laws  and  control 
oonditiona,  and  as  the  members  were  preparing  for  a  movement  having  for  its  olijeot  the  abolition  of 


onditiona,  and  as  the  members  were  preparing  i 
the  oontraot  system,  It  was  aKreod  as  follows : 
Firsc,  the  label  be  graoted  to  no  more  firms  a 


_  i  unless  they  agreed  to  do  their  own  tailoring  directly 

in  their  own  shops. 

Second,  to  Krant  the  present  firms  using  the  label  six  months*  time  in  which  to  comply  with  the 
above  oonditfon. 

Third,  labels  not  to  be  given  to  shops  employing  leas  than  ten  persons. 

Fourth,  no  labela  to  be  given  to  any  shop  until  first  inspected  and  reported  upon  favorably  by  the 
label  secretary. 

Voted  to  annonnoe  publicly  the  policy  of  the  national  union  in  regard  to  the  oontraot  system  and  to 
institute  the  same  movement  as  soon  as  practicable  in  all  other  clothing  cities. 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  followed  by  a  demand  upon  the  manufacturers  bv 
the  Clothing  Trades  Council  of  New  York  for  the  abolition  of  the  contractor.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  resolution : 

Whereas  it  haa  now  become  impossible  for  the  averaee  workman  in  the  tailoring  trade  to  earn 
sufficient  to  keep  body  ojid  soul  together,  the  strikes  in  the  past  having  acoompUiihed  but  little  for 
the  tailor  because  the  oompetiiion  among  sweater  contractors  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  live  to 
their  aolemn  promises  to  the  unions; 

Whereas  the  tailor  works  in  the  shop  wholly  unsanitary ;  shops  that  were  not  whitewashed  for 
years ;  shops  where  windows,  floors,  ana  toilets  are  never  cleaned ;  shops  that  are  transformed  during 
the  night  into  lodging  houses— the  clothing  beins  turned  into  quilts,  pillows,  and  beddings,  breeding 
vermin;  shops  that  are  a  menace  and  danger  to  the  workman  as  well  as  to  the  consumer  of  the  cloth- 
ing there  msde; 

Whereas  in  hundreds  of  cases  the  taUor  suffers  the  loss  of  his  toil,  the  sweater  absconding  with 
the  hard-earned  wages,  and  the  tailor  getUns  paid  waits  two  or  three  weeks  for  his  bare,  miserable 
pittance,  with  the  result  that  he  works  and  starves; 

Whereas  contractors  have  ceased  to  be  contractors,  and  have  become  mere  tools  of  oppression, 
exploiting  the  hands ; 

wherefore  In  consideration  of  the  great  evils  aforementioned,  be  it 

Re$olved,  That  we,  the  representatives,  delegates  of  all  the  tailor  unions  representing  the  local  unions 
of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Newark,  and  Brownsville,  when  the  opportune  time  arrives,  refuse  to  sub- 
mit to  the  sweater,  and  we  now  notify  all  manufacturers  in  the  clothing  trade  to  establish  shops 
under  their  own  control  and  under  thev  own  supervision. 

y.  WAGE  STATISTICS  IN  THE  CLOTHIHO  TKADE. 

The  main  obstacle  in  the  way  of  measuring  the  effect  of  immigration  on  wages  over 
a  period  of  years  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  wage  statistios.  The  clothing  industry  is 
conducted  in  small  shops  where  the  employer  carries  his  aooonnts  in  his  head,  and 
le^Tee  the  bnsliMSfl  as  aoon  ad  he  oao  or  musty  either  by  adyancing  to  the  position  of 
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a  manufiMstareT  or  retuminff  to  the  position  of  an  employee.  It  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  find  a  contractor  who  has  a  set  of  books  coyering  five  or  ten  years,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  past  twenty  years,  during  which  immigration  has  been  playing  its 
part.  In  lieu  of  the  contractors'  books,  the  New  York  bureau  of  labor  statistics, 
since  the  yeskT  1889,  has  undertaken  to  secure  information  from  the  officials  of  labor 
organizations.  The  conjectural  character  of  these  statistics  can  be  judged  firom  the 
foDowing  example : 

Tablk  12. — Daily  rates  of  wages  as  stated  by  labor  organizations  in  the  clothing  industry 

from  1891  to  1895. 

[K'ew  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1896,  pp.  796  ff.    Selected  occupations.] 


OrgHuisatioBs. 


iiasters 

Bushelera... 

Cutters 

Coat  makers 
Operators... 
Pressors  — 

Tailors 

Vest  makers 


1891. 


High- 
esl. 


Low-     High-     Low-      High 
eat.     I    est.     ,    est.     I    est. 


$2.16| 

$1.«6| 

1.83 

LOO 

3.33 

2.33 

^  2.00 

L33i 
2.16} 

}:JSt 

3.33 

2.00 

L33{ 

L16| 

1805. 


High- 
est. 


Low- 
I   est. 


$2.33i 
L50 

•}:St 

3.33^ 

2.50 

2.66 

L33i 
2.50 

}:JS| 

3.331 

2.00 

2.00 

L88i 

The  well-recognized  fallacy  of  comparative  avefage  wages  is  especially  apparent 
in  the  clothing  trade.  The  following  averages  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the 
New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics : 

Tablb  13. — Average  annual  wages  paid  in  the  clothing  trade f  New  York, 
[New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1896,  pp.  78, 79.] 


Year. 


Number 
report- 
ing. 


1891 22,622 

1892 23.687 

1896 ■  26,100 

1894 25,414 

1896 30,979 


Yearly 
ayerage 
wages. 

$384.26 
884.85 
892.67 
357.92 
36L77 


The  following  table  shows  that  the  wages  of  operatives  in  clothing  manufacture 
range  from  $1  per  week  to  $60  per  week.  It  shows  also  that  even  within  a  single 
occupation  the  range  is  as  great  as  $1  to  $15  (coat  makers)  and  $3  to  $50  ("tailors"^). 
Plainly  an  average  derived  from  such  a  wide  range  can  have  but  little  meaning. 

Table  14. — Rates  of  wages  per  week  for  all  males. 

[New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1889,  pp.  482  ff.j 

Per  week. 

Buttonhole  makers $4  to  $18 

Coat  mak  ers Ito   15 

Cutters 12  to   86 

Finishers 6  to     7 

Pressors «  to   11 

Tailors 3  to  50 

Vest  makers 3  to   12 

MERCHANT  TAILORS. 

Basters 7  to   13 

Bnshelmen 8  to    19 

Cutters 16  to   60 

While  average  wages  for  the  trade  can  not  be  relied  upon,  it  is  oven  questionable 
whether  the  reported  w^ages  of  a  single  occupation  over  a  period  of  10  or  20  years 
can  be  relied  upon.  In  the  course  of  20  years  so  many  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
trade  in  the  way  of  subdividing  the  worK  that  a  given  occupation  does  not  designate 
the  same  degree  of  skill  as  formerly.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  existing  wide 
ran^e  of  wages  within  even  the  same  occupation  is  found.  Consequently  a  com- 
parison between  the  wages  of  a  given  claMs  of  workmen  at  different  periods,  com- 
gUed  from  different  sources,  must  be  taken  with  the  caution  thatperhaps  the  compilers 
ave  not  agreed  upon  the  identical  kind  of  work  throughout  the  time  covered.  Prbo- 
ably  the  most  satisfactory  effort  of  this  kind  is  found  in  the  following  table  from  the 
report  of  the  Massfkohosetts  bureau  of  labor  statistics  (1897;  p.  5).     This  shows  the 
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ayeraffe  weekly  earnings  for  specified  occupations  for  the  years  18G0, 1872, 1878, 1881, 
and  1^.  Prior  to  1880  the  Jew  and  Italian  had  not  influenced  the  trade  materially, 
and,  moreoyer,  the  trade  had  not  developed  largely  i  ts  ready-made  side.  Comparing, 
therefore,  the  wages  of  1881  with  1897  it  appears  that  the  wages  of  cutters  and  women 
custom  workers  on  pantaloons  and  vests  have  risen,  whereas  the  wages  of  overseers, 
cutters,  trimmers,  pressors,  basters,  home  finishers,  shop  finishers,  and  custom  fin- 
ishers have  fallen.  The  marked  fall  in  the  case  of  home  finishers  is  the  well-known 
result  of  Italian  immigration.  These  comparative  wages  should  be  compared  with 
the  subjoined  average  wages,  for  the  same  years,  of  the  23  occupations  compiled  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  which  show  a  rise  of  1.2  per  cent  during 
the  same  period— 1881  to  1897. 

Table  15. — Average  weekly  wages,  ready-made  clothing,  standard  gold, 
[HssaaohiiMtts,  Beport  on  Statistics  of  Labor,  1887,  p.  5.] 


Overseers 

Cutters 

Trimmers 

Pressors  

Bsfiten  (women) 

Machine  operstors  (women) 

Finishers  at  borne  (women) ^ 

Finishers  in  shop  (women) 

Finishers,  custom  (women) 

Pantaloon  and  vest  makera,  onatom  work  (women) . 
Average  daily  wagea,  23  ooonpatlona> 


IMO. 


$19.45 
13.92 
11.06 
9.17 
0.82 
5.53 
4.00 
4.50 
6.00 
5.58 


1872. 


$24.45 
19.85 
11.26 
16.05 
7.77 
10.81 


4.74 


2.45 


1878. 


$24.82 
16.00 
14.81 
10.28 
6.46 
5.02 
8.46 
4.58 
8.00 
6.90 
2.81 


1881. 


$28.83 
19.81 
18.69 
14.70 
8.00 
0.47 
5.42 
4.95 
8.71 
8.54 
2.41 


1897. 


$18.85 
20.86 
8.20 
18.44 
5.02 
6.42 
1.79 
8.75 
6.00 
10.29 
2.44 


1  United  Stotea  Department  of  Labor  Bulletin,  1896,  p.  668. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1898  the  wages  received  per 
day  worked  and  the  number  of  employees  receiving  the  specified  wages : 

Tablk  16. —  Wages  and  number  receiving  specified  wages  in  different  occupations  of  ike 
tailoring  trade  for  the  fourth  quarter,  1898,  New  York  City, 

[Computed  from  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statiatioa,  1899,  pp.  818-819.] 


Daily  wages. 


Cloak  makers: 
$1.25 

L33 

L50 

1.60 

2.00 

Cutters: 

$1.50 

L66 

1.80 

2.00 

2.40 

2.50 

2.50 

2.60 

3.00 

8.80 

8.40 

8.70 

4.00 

4.16 

Coat  makers : 
$1.60 

2.00 

Jacket  makera 
$L26 

1.60 


Number. 


800 
900 
600 
400 
700 

6 

10 

8 

26 

4 

8 

6 

6 

451 

578 

11 

6 

158 

2 

45 

600 

25 
145 


Daily 


Jacket  makers— Continued. 

$2.00 

2.60 

Pants  and  knee-pants  makers: 

$1.25 

1.75 

Pressors: 

$1.00 

1.50 

1.60 

2.00 

Tailors: 

$0.80 

L50 

1.60 

1.90 

2.00 

8  80. ..-••••••• •••••••••••• 

Vest  makers: 

$0.60 

.80 

1.00 

1.20 

1.60 

2.00 

2.26 


Number. 


882 

68 

600 

800 

200 
100 
40 
140 

14 
28 
90 
150 
800 
90 

10 
10 
30 
20 
80 
80 
80 


Of  even  more  importance  than  the  movement  in  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  clothing 
trade  are  changes  in  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  exertion  of  the  laborers.  On  this 
point  statistical  records  are  lacking,  but  it  is  a  significant  fact,  as  already  stated, 
ttiat  in  the  ''task'*  system  as  practiced  in  New  York,  whereas  15  years  ago  the  task 
was  8  or  10  coats  for  1  day's  work,  the  task  is  now  20  to  22  coats  of  the  same 
gnality.  Formerly  the  operator,  baster,  and  finisher  could  complete  their  task  in 
8  or  10  hours  of  leisurely  work ;  now  it  require  14  hours  of  intense  application.  On 
the  basis  of  12  hours'  work  it  is  generally  found  that  the  taam  can  turn  out  only 
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Table  22,—Pre9Ben  {maXe$). 


I 


Qnarten. 


1897— First.. 
Second 
Third  . 
Fourth 

1888— First.. 
Second 
Third. 
Fonrth 

18»-FIrst.. 
Second 
Third  . 


Number 
of  mem- 
bers em- 
ployed. 


410 

1.160 

.1.585 

1,202 

1,175 

<I85 

200 

480 

80 

100 

700 


Avenge  number  of 

days  each  member 

was  employed. 


Per 
quarter. 


Per  year. 


202 

198 
1204 


Ayerage  earnings  of  each  member. 


Per 
quarter. 


104.90 
42.17 

155.72 

112.71 
92.87 
60.20 
01.98 
73.83 

118.75 
74.80 

188.00 


Per  year. 


$375.50 


317.86 


I  '881.55 


Per  day 
workea. 


Per 

working 

day. 


$1.85  I         $1.21 
1.00  1.02 


1.82 


*  For  three  quarters. 
Tablb  2^.^Finishers  {edge  haeiera). 


Number 
of  mombers 
employed. 


Average  number 
of  days  eaoh  mem- 
ber was  employed . 


Quarters. 


1897— First  ... 

Second.. 

Third... 

Fourth  . 
1898— First  ... 

Second.. 

Third.  . 


-a 

1^ 


300 

1.650 

1,450 

1,100 

985 

100 


50 


Per 
quarter. 


Per  year. 


47) 


198     25 
•162'  >97 


Average  earnings  of  eaoh  member. 


Per  quarter. 


Per  year. 


I 


-a   ! 
§   I 


$135.00... 

37.  SO  $37. 50' 
125.64 
100.82 

77.59 

83.42 
104.82 


73.24 

60.  oo; 


h 


96  $JV.50 


^'265. 83, '123. 24 


Per  day 
workea. 


Per 
working 
day.* 


$e.  08  $1.50 
1.64   L27 


$1.31 


$0.12 


>  For  three  quarters. 
Tablb  24. —  Veetmakere. 


Quarters. 


1897 -First 

Second... 

Third.... 

Fonrth  .. 
1898-First  .... 

Second... 

Third.... 

Fourth  .. 
1899— First.... 

Second... 

Third.... 


Average  nnmber 
ofdays  each  mem- 

Average earnings  of  eaoh  member. 

ber  was  employed. 

Per 
quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per  quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per  day 
workea. 

Per  work- 
ing day. 

o 

9 

. 

^ 

• 

« 

i 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

"a 

1 

1 

1 

s 

52 

^ 

£ 

^ 

$74.18 

^ 

^ 

S 

^ 

pa 

52 

f$8e.33 

1 

78 
41 

78 
43 

[210 

213 

1  120.88 
\    70.00 

S:lSi[*"»» 

$143. 79 

$1.78 

$1.15 

$1.20 

$0.78 

80 

40 

I    87.45 

60.08) 

88 

38 

1    80.82 

53.63) 

29 
31 

28 
28 

il37 

133 

1    53.97 
\    54.09 

g:S  «»•« 

154.40 

1.90 

1.16 

.84 

.50 

39 

39j 

I    71.57 

35.56J 

06 

Mi] 

121.00 
•183       84.00 

60.50) 
42.00  W12. 00 

48 

•106.00 

L25 

L12 

1.82 

.66 

69 

68 

) 

j    207. 00  103. 50  J 

•  For  three  quarters. 
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Tablb  26.— Jacket  makers. 


S41 


Number  of 
members  em- 

Ayerage number 
of  days  each  mem- 
ber w  as  employed. 

Perqni 

Average  earnings  of  each  member. 

Q«art«rH. 

ployed. 

Per 
quarter. 

Per  year. 

krter. 

Per  year. 

Perdav 
workea. 

Per  work* 
ing  day. 

1 

i 

a 

125 
274 

"606 

300 

225 

50 

25 

75 

51 
86 
51 
66 

62 
89 
62 
38 
63 
60 

58 
84 

"62 
56 
50 
72 
86 
68 

i_ 

204 
201 

& 

144 

214 

Male. 
Female. 

1 

$176.39 
283.19 

6 

$1.66 
1.79 

£ 

$1.22 
1.32 

1 

$1.09 
1.16 

1 

1897-Fir«t 

SeooDd  ... 

Third 

Fonrth  ... 
1898— First 

Second  ... 

Third 

Fourth... 
1899— Firat 

1.789 

2.259 

2.368 

2,930 

2,875 

716 

895 

595 

175 

25 

f  182.05195.68 
62.87  38.53 
87.05 

107.42  42.28 
77.58  37.13 
70.53  42.06 

189.66132.00 
73.24  72.00 

13L  16ri^  oa 

1339.89 
361.01 

$0.57 
.91 

Second  ... 

75.00 

1 

1 

Table  26,^  Pants  wakera. 


Number  of 
members  em- 

Average number 
of  days  each  mem- 
ber was  employed- 

Average  earnings  of  each  member. 

Qnariers. 

ployed. 

Per 
quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per  quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per  dav 
worked. 

Per  work- 
ing day. 

1 

236 
75 
234 
236 

i 

61 
01 
58 
73 

47 
69 
63 
69 

243 

& 

Male. 
Female. 

1 

1 

•3 

$1.60 

•3 

l_ 
$1.30 

Male. 
Female. 

1898-Foarth... 
1899— First    

1.214 
1.060 
2,516 
8,239 

248 

$75. 71  $79. 03 
93.46;  81.53 
76.03  79.21 

120.85  84.87 

$366.05 

$324.64 

1 
$1.18  $1.04 

Second .... 

Third 

Tablb  27. — Pants  and  vest  makers. 


Number  of 

Average  number 
ofdayseaoh  mem- 
ber was  employed. 

Average  earnings  uf  each  member. 

Quarters. 

ployed. 

Per 
quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per  quarter. 

Per  year. 

Perds^ 
workea. 

Per  work- 
ing day. 

1 

1 

i 

74 
83 
75 
78 

283 

310 

1 

J2 

45.34 
47.48 
56.89 
60.56 

i 

1 

$L57 

6 
$0.68 

Male. 
Female. 

188»-Fourth... 
1889— First 

6 
5 

217 
268 

68 
77 

$93.61 
117.00 
97.45 
137,28 

$445.84 

$210.27 

♦1.43 

10.68 

Second  ... 

13       440     60 
50       4001     78 

Third 
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Table  28. — PanU  and  knee-panis  makers. 


Nnmber  of 
members  em- 

Average number 
of  days  each  mem- 
ber was  employed. 

Average  earnings  of  each  member. 

Qotfters. 

ployed. 

Per 
quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per  quarts. 

Per  year. 

Per  day 
worked. 

Per  work- 
ing day. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

& 

1 

1 

$1.17 

1 

1897 -First 

Second  ... 

Third 

Fourth  ... 
1898-First 

Seoond  ... 

Third 

1,078 
1,096 
2,672 
2,710 
2,400 
1,580 
2,800 

*"ioo 
""26 

150 

58 
56 
72 
60 
75 
45 
56 

"62 

"66 
60 

h 

)'"« 

62 

•120 

i 

f  $86.67 

76.87 

111.93 

90. 78  $02. 25 

126.78. 

70.42!  90.00 
86.98105.00 

]                        1 

^863. 75  $92. 25  $1.47  $1.48 

>  283. 18  1106. 00  1.60  1.62 

$0.29 

'  For  three  quarters. 
Table  2d.— Cloak  makers. 


Nnmber  of 
members  em- 
ployed. 

Average  nnmber 

of  days  each 
member  was  em- 
ployed. 

Average  earnings  of  each  member. 

Quarter. 

Per 
quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per  quarter. 

Per  year. 

Per  dav 
workea. 

Per  work- 
ing day. 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

i 

£ 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

« 

1 

i 
1 

1897— First 

Second  ... 

Third 

Fonrth  ... 
1898-First 

Second.... 

Third 

Fonrth  ... 
1899-First 

Second.... 

Third 

950 
1,276 
7,000 
6,800 
7,815 
7,651 
8,359 
1,900 
9,170 
9,217 
8,000 

'i,666 

1,200 
800 
1.400 
1.200 
200 
1,844 
1,853 
1.800 

68 
78 
68 
34 
52 
34 
60 
35 
60 
72 
66 

"68 
31 
52 
39 
60 
39 
60 

66 

248 

181 
n97 

99 

100 

f$ll8.23 
107.10 
188.92 
171.32 
140.34 
83.62 
95.34 
58.14 
15L20 
188.64 
147.70 

109*68 
100.00 
62.40 
88.90 
60.00 
48.75 
75.00 
88.16 
99.16 

$586.57 

377.74 
l>482.63 

$209.68 

200.05 
>262.32 

$2.40 

2.08 
2.44 

$2.11 

LOS 
L32 

♦i.» 

1.21 

$0,67 
.64 

>  For  three  quarters. 
Table  30.— Custom  tailors. 


Quarter. 


1897— First .. 

Seoond. 

Third  . 

Fourth 
1898— First  . . 

Seoond. 

Third  . 

Fourth 
1899-First... 

Second. 

Third  . 


Nnmber  of 
members  em- 
ployed. 


Per 
quarter.  P^'-y^^- 


Ti 
S 


841 
971 
L672 
1.957 
1,532 
1,592 
1,041 
1,409 
1,995 
1, 
8,411 


26 
82 
31 
16 
41 
870 
406 


250 


I 


Average  number 

of  days  each 
member  was  em- 
ployed. 


51 
56 
37: 
58i 
165     42 


73 


258     67 


212 

202,  251 
1182,1228 


Average  earnings  of  each  member. 


Per  quarter. 


$100.80 
142.26 

95.59 
158.99 
123.33 
130.10 

68.36 
120.98 

76.65 
156.66 
135.97 


$47.64 
90.89 
89.40 
04.00 
65.48 
64.18 
56.10 
44.61 
76.23 
72.32 
66.46 


Per  year. 


-a 
a 


$497.14$27L93 


442.77 


'860.18 


210.38 
1203.00 


Per  day  Per  work  • 
worked,     ing  day. 


$2.20$L28$L60$0.87 


2.19 
2.02 


L42' 


>  For  three  quarters. 
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VL— MODES  OF  PSODUGTION  AND  RELATION  TO  NATIONALITIES. 

The  foreflpoing  compilationB  of  statistics  are  designed  to  present,  as  far  as  they  go, 
the  genenii  or  average  conditions  of  labor  in  the  clothing  trade  at  different  times. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  defects  of  method  and  inadequacy  of  data.  There 
remains  another  method  of  stndy,  that  of  individoal  typical  shops.  In  the  course 
of  the  past  25  ^ears  the  changes  in  mode  of  production  are  as  important  as  the 
changes  in  nationalities,  and  new  modes  have  usually  accompanied  new  nationali- 
ties. At  the  same  time  there  can  be  found  in  existence  side  by  side  types  of  all  the 
different  shops  and  the  different  nationalities  that  have  engaged  in  the  business. 
Old  methods  and  new  methods  are  competing  together,  and  also  the  remnants  of 
earlier  nationalities,  with  the  vanguard  of  later  nationalities.  By  studying  these 
nationalities  comparatively  we  can  get,  as  it  were^  a  contemporary  epitome  of  the 
history  of  the  trade.  We  can  then  draw  our  inferences  upon  tne  relative  competing 
power  of  the  several  factors  involved,  especially  those  of  immigration,  women  and 
children,  and  modes  of  production.  In  other  words,  as  we  find  that  one  nationality 
or  one  mode  of  production  has  greater  competing  power  than  another  nationality  or 
mode  of  production,  we  can  endeavor  by  a  minute  comparative  study  of  the  shops  in 
question  to  separate  the  one  cause  from  the  other.  After  a  careful  study  of  some  150 
snops  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia,  12  have  been  selected  as  reprcHenta- 
tive.  These  are  described  in  detail  in  the  following  pages,  and  the  accompanying 
comparative  table  (Table  31,  page  344)  has  been  drawn  up  showing  the  results  reach^. 
in  the  later  study  of  individual  shops.  This  table  should  be  referred  to  in  following 
the  discuHsion. 

Only  coat  shops  have  been  selected  for  (detailed  study,  since  this  gives  a  uniform 
baais.  The  manufacture  of  trousers,  vests,  cloaks,  etc.,  show  similar  comparisons, 
which  have  already  been  more  briefly  referred  to. 
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THE   TASK    SYSTEM.  S46 

It  will  be  Been  that  the  shops  selected  cover  foar  modes  of  production :  First,  the 
Jonmeyman  tailor  who  makes  the  complete  garmcDt  (No.  A) ;  second,  the  successor  to 
the  home  shop  cNos.  7  and  8);  third,  the  small  shop  (Noa.  1,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  12); 
fourth,  the  large  shop  or  factory  (No.  2  and  11). 

The  shops  also  cover  the  two  methods  of  employment,  namely,  the  contract  system 
(Nos.  1  to  10)  and  the  direct  employment  by  the  manufacturer  or  **  inside  shop " 
(No.  11).  There  is  also  one  shop,  No.  12,  which  is  a  **  country  shop,''  all  of  the  others 
being  located  in  large  cities. 

The  predominating  nationalities  represented  among  the  employees  are  six :  Jew 
(Nob.  1  and  2),  Lithuanian  (No.  3),  Polish  (Nos.  4,  5,  and  6),  Bohemian  (No.  7),  Ger- 
man (No.  8),  Italian  (No.  11).  These  are  shops  which  may  rightly  be  described  as 
belonging  to  the  nationalities  named,  although  in  all  cases  certain  parts  of  the  work 
are  done  by  a  few  persons  of  a  different  nationality.  But  there  are  two  shops  (Nos. 
9  and  10)  where  the  nationalities  are  distinctly  mixed,  including  Jews,  Germans, 
Poles,  Bohemians,  etc. 

Lastly,  these  shops  are  selected  so  as  to  exhibit  men's  shops  (Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5)  and 
women's  shops  (Nos.  4,  6,  7,  8).  Here  again  only  the  predominating  character  is 
indicated,  since  certain  parts,  especially  pressing,  trimming,  and  biisheling  are 
alwavs  done  by  men,  even  in  women's  shops.  By  predominating  character  is  meant 
the  character  of  the  employees  upon  the  machine  operating  and  the  basting.  There 
are  also  3  shops  which  are  mixed  as  to  sexes  (Nos.  9,  10,  11). 

The  comparative  study  of  these  shops  is  designed  to  show,  as  already  intimated, 
the  competing  power  of  nationality,  sex,  and  mode  of  production.  In  each  ease  is 
given  the  contract  price  of  the  coat,  which  serves  to  identify  the  quality  of  work; 
the  labor  cost  of  the  same  and  the  time  required  to  make  the  coat ;  the  wages  per 
hour  for  the  entire  shop  and  for  each  of  the  three  leading  divisions  of  labor,  operat- 
ing, basting,  and  pressing.  Each  schednle  is  also  accompanied  by  a  coramentury,  in 
which  the  several  factories  are  analyzed  and  the  different  shoi)s  compared. 

Vn.    THE  TASK  SYSTEM. 

Accompanying  the  immigration  of  Jews,  from  1876  to  1882,  the  remarkable  ''task 
system'*  was  introduced  in  New  York.  This  system  produces  at  the  present  time 
perhaps  one-half  the  coats  made  in  that  city.  The  task  system  is  peculiar  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  it  originated  and  continueB.  It  exists  neither  in  other 
cities  of  the  United  States  nor  in  other  countries.  It  is  peculiar,  also,  to  the  JewiMh 
shops. 

The  task  system  was  the  first  real  division  of  labor  in  coat  shops.  It  has  a  double 
characteristic.  It  is  a  *'team,"  or  ''set"  of  workmen,  and  the  wages  are  paid  by  tlie 
piece.  The  number  of  workmen  in  the  set  ic  3 :  The  machine  operator,  the  baster, 
and  the  under  baster  or  finisher.  The  pressing  is  usual  I  v  done  by  a  fourth  man, 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  team.  With  such  nicety  has  this  system  been  adjusted, 
through  the  pressure  of  competition,  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  fonnd  that  1 
resser  can  press  more  coats  than  1  team  can  complete  in  a  day ;  and,  on  the  other 
and,  2  teams  can  furnish  more  work  than  1  pressor  can  complete ;  consequently 
the  standard  shop  in  which  four-fifths  of  the  task  work  is  done  is  ihat  of  the  "3- 
machine"  shop,  i.  e.,  the  shop  of  3  teams  of  operator,  baster,  and  tinisher,  to  2 
pressors.  Sewing  on  buttons  and  tacking  pockets  is  done  by  a  girl  working  by  the 
week.  In  many  oases,  originally,  where  the  shop  was  small,  the  contractor  him- 
self was  one  of  the  team,  but  at  the  present  time,  with  3  teams,  he  is  the  fitter 
or  bushelman.  Each  team,  tlierefore,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  schedule  of  KRtablish- 
ment  No.  1,  below,  is  composed  of  the  following :  1  operator,  1  baster,  1  edge  baster  or 
finisher.  To  every  3  teams,  2  pressers.  Two  girls  for  sewing  on  buttons,  tacking 
pockets,  etc.    One  or  2  g^rls  lor  fell 'ug  armholes  and  bottoms,  etc. 

When  the  task  system  originateu  with  the  Jewish  immigrants,  about  the  year 
1877,  it  took  the  place  of  the  Journeyman  tailor  in  tbe  ready-made  work.  The  coat 
for  which  the  tailor  received  $5  or  $6  as  custom  work,  and  for  which  he  received  $2.50 
to  $3  in  the  dull  season  as  ready-made  work,  was  made  in  these  Jewish  task  shops 
for  $1.50  to  $2.  At  thic  price  tlui  JewB  earned  as  mach  and  even  more  money  than 
the  merchant  tailor.  The  latter  made  very  little  use  of  the  sewiuff  machine.  *  Most 
of  the  work  on  the  coat  was  done  by  hand.  When  the  division  of  labor  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Jewish  shops  each  particular  division  became  a  trade  in  itself.  The 
machine  operator  did  not  know  how  to  do  pressing  or  basting,  the  pressor  sould  not 
do  the  work  of  the  others,  and  so  on.  The  sewing-machine  operator  now  became 
an  important  factor  in  the  trade.  He  was  able  to  do  many  parts  of  the  work  by 
machine  that  were  formerly  done  by  hand,  and  as  a  result  the  coat  was  made  much 

a  nicker.    Then  again,  the  men  who  were  engaged  only  in  basting  were  able  to  do 
tieir  work  much  quioker  and  probably  better.    The  same  was  tame  of  the  pressor  aad 
flnlahem. 
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In  addition  to  the  division  of  labor,  the  characteristic  of  the  task  system  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  piece  system  consists  in  the  fiction  that  the  workmen  are  eamine 
a  standard  amount  of  wages  per  week.  The  scale  originally  fixed  upon,  and  adhereS 
to  at  the  present  time,  was  $18  for  the  operator,  $16  for  the  baster,  and  $7  to  $9  for 
the  girl  edge  baster  or  finisher,  or  $11  to  $12  for  the  man  edg^e  baster  who  has  lat- 
terly taken  the  girl's  place.  Starting  out  upon  this  basis,  it  was  founds  20  years 
ago,  that  a  team  could  complete  8  or  9  cheviot  coats  per  day,  with  plain  seams 
and  with  welts  on  the  outsicle.  At  this  rate  the  price  per  coat  for  the  team  was 
about  80  cents.    The  present  price  is  only  28  to  35  cents. 

The  process  by  which  the  price  of  labor  was  reduced,  following  the  great  influx 
of  Hebrews  in  1882,  was  somewhat  as  follows:  The  contractor,  who  was,  perhaps, 
himself  a  member  of  the  team  on  a  kind  of  cooperative  basis  with  the  others,  would 
go  to  the  manufacturer  and  ask  for  work.  Finding  that  there  was  but  little  work 
to  be  ha<l,  he  would  offer  to  take  the  coats  cheaper  than  the  price  theretofore  paid. 
When  he  came  homo,  he  would  tell  his  men  that  there  was  not  much  work  and  he 
was  obliged  to  take  it  cheaper,  and,  since  he  did  not  want  to  reduce  their  wages 
and  pay  them  less  per  day,  all  they  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  make  another  coat 
in  the  task.  That  is,  if  they  were  accustomed  to  make  9  coats  in  the  task,  they 
would  be  required  to  make  10,  then  11,  and  so  on.  The  wages  were  always  reduced 
on  the  theory  that  they  were  not  reduced  at  all,  but  the  amount  of  labor  increased. 
In  this  way  Intense  speed  was  developed.  The  men  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
making  9  coats  in  a  task  would  make  10,  and  so  on  up  to  15,  18,  and  even  20,  as  is 
the  customary  task  at  the  present  time.  The  hours  began  to  be  increased,  in  order 
to  make  the  task  in  a  day.  Within  the  last  3  years  it  Is  said  by  the  men  that  it  is 
only  in  very  rare  cases  that  a  set  can  make  a  task  in  a  day ;  that  it  is  usual  for 
these  sets  of  3,  even  when  working  12  or  13  hours  per  day,  to  make  only  4i  or  5 
tasks  in  a  week.  In  previous  years,  they  claim,  men  were  able  to  make  7  and  8 
tasks  or  days'  work  per  week. 

This  increased  number  of  coats  per  task  probably  explains  why,  in  the  evolution 
of  the  trade,  women  could  not  hold  their  own  as  edge  basters  ana  finishers.  About 
1,500  to  2,500  girls  have  been  driven  out  and  men  have  taken  their  places  at  wages 
5U  per  cent  higher.  This  is  because  both  the  hours  and  the  speed  were  increased 
continuously  so  that  women  were  physically  unable  to  perform  the  task. 

The  task  system,  it  is  said,  has  two  advantages:  The  men  work  substantially  by 
piecework  and  have  a  personal  inducement  to  perform  their  work  as  quickly  as  they 
oan.  and,  since  they  are  in  a  team,  each  has  to  keep  up  with  the  others,  so  that  a 
higher  speed  .by  anyone  induces  higher  speed  by  the  other  two.  So  nicely  are  the 
members  of  these  teams  adjusted  to  each  other  that  frequently  a  baster  or  an  oper- 
ator is  out  of  work  because,  for  the  time  being,  he  can  not  find  the  other  two  mem- 
bers whose  speed  is  exactly  fitted  to  his.  By  this  queer  cooperative  production  in 
the  form  of  team  work,  combined  with  the  personal  interest  of  pieceworK,  the  Hebrew 
tailors  in  New  York  have  devised  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ingenious  and  effective 
engine  of  overexertion  known  to  modem  industry. 

Oue  reason  why  piecework  and  high  speed  have  become  the  framework  of  the  con- 
tractors' shops  is  probably  because  the  Jewish  people  are  peculiarly  eager  to  earn  a 
big  day's  wages,  no  matter  at  what  sacrifice.  The  Jewish  workman  is  willing  to  work 
very  hard  for  this,  and  does  not  want  to  have  it  said  that  there  is  a  limit  to  his  earn- 
ing capacity.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Jew  to  have  his  employment  so  arranged  that 
he  can  speculate  and  bargain  upon  his  earning  capacity,  and  can  make  use  of  the 
seasons.  Piecework  gives  him  that  opportunity.  In  a  rush  season  he  will  demand  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  coats  to  the  task,  making  more  tasks  per  week  and  conse- 
quently earning  higher  wages.  If  the  work  is  slack  and  the  number  of  coats  in  the 
task  is  increased,  he  will  speculate  upon  his  ability  to  work  harder  and  still  earn 
high  wages.  Usually  he  is  anxious  to  accumulate  money  and  open  up  a  contractor's 
shop  for  himself,  or  go  into  some  kind  of  business.  It  is  not  for  love  of  hard  work 
nor  because  of  lack  of  other  enjoyment  that  the  Jew  is  willing  to  work  so  hard,  but 
for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  work.  At  the  same  time  it  is  true  regarding  green  immi- 
grants of  all  races  that  the  conditions  of  a  strange  land  stimulate  them  to  the  hottest 
exertion  of  which  they  are  capable.  The  Jewi&  immigrant  is  peculiar  only  in  that 
he  is  not  by  nature  a  wage-earner,  and  he  keeps  before  himself  continually  the  goal 
of  emancipation  from  hara  work. 

This  characteristic  of  the  Jew  shows  itself  in  his  irritation  under  the  discipline  of 
the  factory.  He  is  willing  to  work  long  hours,  but  does  not  like  to  have  anyone  dic- 
tate the  time  when  he  shall  begin  work  or  stop  work.  He  does  not  like  to  be  driven 
nor  have  his  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  ne  has  not  made  much  work.  He  wants 
to  have  freedom.  This  he  usually  has  in  the  contractor's  shop.  He  is  very  nearly 
"his  own  boss;"  he  can  smoke,  talk,  run  around,  stay  at  work  an  hour  longer, come 
in  an  hour  earlier,  or  come  later.  The  conditions  of  sweatshop  employment  which 
favor  this  are  piecework,  with  an  almost  complete  absence  of  factory  regulations  and 
factory  management.    The  contractor's  shop  is  a  sort  of  ideal  worked  out  by  this 
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IndiTiiloalistic  people,  which  holds  out  a  fair  hope  to  everyhody  of  some  day  becom- 
ing his  own  boBs^  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  being  his  own  boss  while  still  at  work 
in  the  shop.  It  is  mostly  from  the  employees  of  the  contractors^  shops  that  the  con- 
tractors themselves  are  recruited,  and  it  is  from  both  tbe  employees  and  from  the 
contractors  that  the  better  class  of  help  in  the  clothing  trade,  such  as  designers,  is 
reomited.  It  is  also  from  these  same  people  that  the  small  clothiug  mannfactnrer 
starts  out,  building  his  trade  np  until  he  becomes  a  large  clothing  manufacturer. 

Following  is  the  schedule^  in  detail,  of  a  typical  shop  of  the  task  system.  In 
explanation  of  this  schedule  it  is  necessltry  to  describe  the  usual  method  of  figuring 
the  contractor's  interest  in  the  amount  of  work  done.    It  is  as  follows : 

Out  of  not  less  than  $15  worth  of  work,  which  the  contractor  takes  out  from  the 
manufacturer,  he  pays  $3  to  the  operator;  $2.66  to  the  baster;  $2  to  the  finisher  or 
edge  baster.  In  addition  to  this  he  has  to  pay  for  sewing  on  buttons,  felling  arm- 
holes  and  bottoms,  tacking  pockets,  trimming  tbe  coat  and  pressing,  expressage, 
rent,  oil,  and  repair  for  machines,  etc. 

The  pressing  is  usually  done  by  the  piece,  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  per  piece  for  a  75- 
eent  coat;  the  pressor  would  get  $1.60  to  $1.80  out  of  the  $15. 

The  women  who  fell  the  sleeves,  at  home,  usually  would  get  80  cents  to  $1. 

The  busheling,  trimming,  and  fitting  is  usually  doue  by  a  man,  who  gets  from  $12 
to  $15  per  week,  working  at  the  rate  of  4  to  6  cents  for  a  75-cent  coat,  or  80  cents  on 
the  $15  worth  of  work. 

The  girls  who  sew  buttons  on,  in  the  shop,  usually  get  from  $4  to  $7  a  week. 


Table  32. — Coat  and  profit  of  contractor,  on  task  ayatem, 

[Per  task  of  $16  worth  of  work.] 

Opemlor $8.00 

Batter 2.  SO 

Edge  baster 2.00 

Presaer 1.60 

Sewinc  on  buttoim  and  tacking 00 

Felling 80 

Fitting  and  buabeling 1.00 

Bnttonbolea 48 

Ezpreaaage 80 

Total 12.44 

Leaving  a  profit  of  $2.56  on  each  task.  With  three  sets  the  balance  would  be  $7.68 
per  day,  and  for  4^  days'  work  per  week,  $34.56.  Out  of  this  the  contractor  must 
pay  about  $6  rent  per  week,  and  $3  for  oil  and  repairs,  leaving  a  net  profit  for  the 
week  of  4i  days  of  $25.56. 

ESTABLIBUMBNT  NO.  1. 


[Taak  system:  New  York  ;ooat0liop;  foot  power;  contractor,  Jew:  employees,  Jews ;  10  employees, 
in  8  sets;  300  coats  per  week;  72  boars  per  week;  system  introduced  aliont  1877.] 

Gents. 

ContnMst  price 75 

Labor  cost 50.3 

Average  wages  per  hour 15.1 


Operator's  wages ... . 

Baater's  wages 

Bdge  baster  s  wages . 
Preaser*8  wages 


Hour.       Week. 


Cent*. 
20.9 
18.4 
18.8 
16.0 


$15.00 
13.00 
10.00 
12.00 


Two- 
tbirds 
year. 


$620.00 
450.00 
848.00 
416.00 


Average 
per  week 
per  year. 


$10.00 
8.66 
6.66 
8.00 


b.  m. 

3    65 

48 

Blister's  time  per  coat 48 

Bdge  baster's  time  per  coat 48 

pTMser'a  time  per  coat 28 


Time  per  coat 

Operator's  time  per  coat . 
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Individual  oceupaUona  in  eitdbliakment  No.  1. 


Ntiin* 
ber. 

Oc€iipati»n. 

Nationality. 

Sk)x. 

Week 

or 
piece. 

Coat 
per 
coat. 

Earnings 

Total  eara- 
IngM  per 
week  for 

the  occapa- 
tion. 

3 

Operator 

Jew 

do 

Male 

...  do 

Piece... 
do  .. 

Genu. 
16 

13.3 
10 

8 

6 

3 

4 

$15.00 
13.80 
10.00 
12.00 

$45.00 
30  90 

3 

Baater 

3 

Edge  banter  or  flnlsber  . . 

do 

....do 

....do  ... 

30.00 

2 

Preaaei  

do 

....do 

. . .  .do  . . . 

24.00 

1 

Trimmer    and   buaheler 

(contractor). 
Battona  and  tacking  .... 

...   .do  

An 

An 

18  00 

1 

do  .                VaiiiaIh                   fin 

9.00 
2.00 

9  00 

•6 

Outside  iinishing  (feUing). 

Italian 

....do    .... 

...  -do 

12  00 

19 

59.8 

177  90 

I  Estimated  equivalent  to  3.S  Inside  flnisbers  at  10  lioum  per  we<»k. 

While  tho  task  sygtem  displaoed  the  journeyman  tailor  in  the  muniifactnre  of 
ready-uiade  coats,  it  has  itself  in  the  past  5  years  met  a  competitor  in  the  factors 
or  large  shop,  described  below  as  cstabliHhment  No.  2.  In  this  contest  the  task 
system  appears  to  be  antiquated  and  uneconomical.  Daring  the  25  years  of  its 
existence  in  New  York  it  shows  no  material  change.  The  division  of  labor  is  but 
slightly  diiferent  from  what  it  was  originally.  We  now  have  the  o}>erator,  baster, 
and  edge  baster  or  tinislier,  with  a  helper  or  two  in  each  branch  of  work,  just  the 
same  as  formerly,  except  that  the  edge  baster  or  finisher  is  now  a  man,  while  origi- 
nally this  work  was  done  by  women.  But  the  task  itself,  iuHtcad  of  beiuff  8  or  10 
coats,  is  now  20  to  24  coats.  The  workuuni  make  up  in  overexertion  what  they  lack 
in  shop  organization  and  division  ot  labor.  The  team  system  lacks  elasticity  and 
the  power  of  expansion.  The  division  of  labor  can  go  no  further  than  to  pass  the 
coat  through  the  hands  of  not  to  exceed  9  or  10  persons.  If  the  shop  grows  in  size 
the  growth  is  not  orj^anic — it  is  segmentary.  It  can  not  add  a  man  nere  and  a  girl 
there,  but  must  add  an  entire  team — in  fact,  it  must  add  3  teams  in  order  econom- 
ically to  adjust  the  work  of  the  2  pressors. 

There  has,  indeed,  been  a  cumbersome  attempt  during  the  past  10  years  to  intro- 
duce a  further  division  of  labor  in  the  task  system.  It  consists  in  a  curious  redupli- 
cation of  the  team.  The  operator  in  the  original  team  becomes  the  first  operator, 
who  does  the  parts  requiring  more  careful  work.  He  takes  with  .him  another  man, 
called  'Hwo-tnirds  of  an  operator,"  who  does  operator's  work  requiring  less  Mkill, 
and  who  is  paid  two-third  wages,  and  still  a  tnird  man,  called  ''one-third  of  an 
operator/'  wiio  does  the  least  skillful  work  and  gets  one-third  pay.  The  same  three- 
fold division  is  made  for  the  baster  and  edge  baster,  so  that  there  is  also  a  "  whole 
baster,"  a  "two-thirds  baster,"  and  a  "one-third  baster."  A  shop  of  this  kind  is 
called,  not  a  three-team  shop,  but  a  "  two-team  "  shop,  since  it  requires  a  whole  man 
plus  a  two-thirds  man  plas  a  one-third  man  to  make  two  "whole  men."  This  awk- 
ward subdivision  is  not  making  headway,  but  the  entire  task  system  is  yielding  to 
the  more  elastic  and  organic  factory  system. 

Vm.   THE  FACTOST  8TSTEX. 


Quit-e  recently  what  may  be  described  as  a  factory  system  has  been  introduced  in 
a  few  establishments  in  New  York.  This  is  known  in  the  trade  as  the  "Boston 
system  "  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  task  system  which  is  peculiar  to  New 
York.  It  is  not  really  a  "  Boston  system,"  since  it  is  found  also  in  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  and  elsewhere,  but  it  has  been  slow  to  gain  a  foothold  in  New  York  because 
the  task  system  has  met  it  by  its  unique  capacity  for  overexertion.  Now  that  it 
has  been  introduced  on  the  basis  of  New  York's  wages  and  standards  of  exertion 
those  contractors  who  have  adopted  it  are  confident  of  its  future.  The  ''factory'' 
employs  50  to  200  persons,  where  the  task  system  employs  10  to  20.  It  has  a  minute 
division  of  labor  and  an  elasticity  of  expansion  far  beyond  that  of  the  task  system. 
The  following  schedule  of  Establishment  No.  2  represents  this  system.  This  is  a 
shop  employing  104  people  and  making  1,650  coats  per  week,  at  75  cents  eaeh. 
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ESTABUSHMBNT  NO.  2. 

[Factory  system:  Kew  York;  coat  shop;  steam  power;  contractor,  Jew;  employees,  Jews  and 
Italians ;  104  employees  ia  one  system ;  1,650  coats  per  week ;  00  hoars  per  week ;  system  Introdoced 
about  1897.] 

Centa. 

Contract  price 75 

Labor  coat 55.7 

Average  wages  per  hour 14.7 


Uperator'b  wages. 
Baster's  wages.... 
Preaaer's  wages . . . 


Hour. 


Genu. 
20.1 
15.1 
22 


Week. 


$12.00 
0.06 
18.20 


Two- 
thirds 
year. 


$416.00 
308.04 
457.60 


Arerage 
per  week 
per  year. 


$8.00 
5.92 
8.80 


Time  per  coat 

OperMor's  time  per  eoat . 
Baater's  time  per  coat — 
Preaaer's  time  per  coat . . 


h.  m 

3    41 

67 

54 

21 


Individual  oecupations  in  wiabliahment  No.  S. 


Kuin- 
ber. 


Occupation. 


NationaUty. 


Pocket  maker 

do 

do 

.....do 

Sewing  in  sleeves. 
eJewing  around  . . . . 
do. 


Jew  . 


T 


1  I  Seamer . 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
I 
1 
1 
2 
1 


do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Stitching  coat do 

do do  . 

Stitching  bottoms  on  lining do  . 

Sewing  around  pockets do  . 

Stitching  under  collars Italian . 

Liningmaker Jew  ... 

do do  . 

do do  . 

do do  . 

do do  . 

Stitching  canvas do  . 

General  nand do  . 

Piping  facing do  . 


Battinff  and  edge  btuting. 


Headbaster , 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Bdgebaster 

Canvas  baater  ... 

....do 

....do 

Shoulder  baster.. 

....do 

I  Pairing  sleeves . 


2  I  Padding  lapels 
1     Under  preaaer 

....do 

....do 


10     Pressor . 


Sox. 


Male 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


Jew  ... 

....do. 

....do. 

...do 

...do. 

...do. 

....do. 

do. 

....do. 
...do. 

do. 

lUlian. 

Jew 

do. 

do. 


Jew. 


Male.... 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Fotuale  . 

do.. 

Male.... 

do.. 

Female  . 
Male.... 

do.. 

do.. 


Week  or 
piece. 


Earnings. 


Week. 
...do... 
...do... 
Piece . . . 
Week... 
..do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
....do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


I 


Week. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do 

...do  . 


Pieee. 


Total  earn- 
ings for 
the  occupa- 
tion. 


$17.00 

15.00 

14.00 

.06 

16.00 

17.00 

15.00 

12.00 

12.00 

10.00 

7.00 

6.00 

6.00 

14.00 

10.00 

9.00 

8.00  ! 

6.50 

3.00 

17.00 

15.00 


14.00 
18.00 
12.00 
11.00 
10.00 
10.00 
6.00 
8.00 
7.50 
7.00 
12.00 
4.M 
9.00 
8.00 
7.00 


$17.00 

15.00 

14.00 

48.00 

16.00 

17.00 

IV  00 

12.00 

12.00 

10.00 

7.00 

6.00 

6.00 

14.00 

20.00 

18.00 

8.00 

6.50 

3.00 

34.00 

15.00 


813.50 


14.00 

28.00 

12.00 

11.00 

40.00 

10.00 

6.00 

16.00 

7.50 

7.00 

12.00 

9.00 

9,00 

24.00 

7.00 


226.00 


132.00 
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Industrial  occupations  in  establishment  No,  2 — Continued. 


Num- 
ber. 


Oocopation. 


Nationality. 


Sex. 


Week  or 
!    piece. 


Earnings. 


Total  earn- 
ings for 

theOCCQIHb* 

tion. 


21 
104 


BvMhtling  and  trimming. 


Foreman 

Sliorter 

Lining  cotter. 


Busheler. 
do 


Jew  . 


.do. 
.do. 


Trimming  small  lots I do 

~     ..do. 

..do. 


Sowing  buUona  and  tacking. 


Buttons  and  tacking. 

....do T. 

....do 

Pulling  bastings 


Male... 

do. 

do. 

....do. 
....do. 
....do. 


Week. 
...do. 
..  do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do  . 


Jew 

German  , 
Italian... 
do... 


Female . . . 
....do.... 
....do.... 
Boy 


Week. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


Felling  ("  outnde "  finishing). 


Felling . 
....do*. 


Italian. 
Jew  ... 


Female  . . 
.....do... 


Piece. 
...do. 


$17.00 
15.00 
11.00 
12.00  I 
12.00  ! 
7.00  I 


6.00 
7.00 
5.00 
8.00 


$17.00 
15.  OU 
11.00 
24.00 
24.00 
7.00 


113.00 


48.00 
7.00 
5.00 
3.00 


09.00 


50.56 
9.44 


66.00 


919.00 


This  particular  shop,  chosen  as  establishment  No.  2,  has  been  selected  because  it 
is  known  in  the  trade  throughout  the  country  as  able  to  produce  the  cheapest  coat 
of  this  kind.  It  is  claimed  by  competing  contractors  in  New  York  and  other  cities 
that  contractor  No.  2  enjoys  his  superiority  because  he  employs  immigrant  labor  and 
gets  it  very  cheaply;  but  it  can  safely  be  said,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
trade  in  general,  that  the  better  crades  of  labor  on  this  grade  of  work  are  paid  more 
per  hour  in  this  shop  than  any  other  place  in  the  country.  Also,  the  employees  are 
working  10  hours  a  da^  instead  of  12, 13,  and  14  hours,  as  is  done  in  competing  shops. 
As  regards  the  employing  of  immigrant  labor,  contractor  No.  2  employs  labor  that 
has  probably  been  in  this  country  longer  and  has  had  better  training  than  the  major- 
ity of  the  trade  outside.  The  advantage  which  this  establishment  has  over  other 
shops  is  in  the  mode  of  production.  With  its  minute  division  of  labor,  skilled  labor 
is  employed  where  skill  is  required,  and  unskilled  labor  where  less  skill  is  required. 

The  labor  cost  on  a  coat,  on  the  basis  of  10  hours'  work  a  day,  in  establishment 
No.  2,  is  55.7  cents.  The  labor  cost  on  a  coat  in  establishment  No.  1,  where  the 
division  of  labor  is  not  so  minute,  is  59.3  cents,  giving  No.  2  an  advantage  of  nearly 
4  cents. 

The  time  required  to  make  the  coat  in  establishment  No.  2  is  3  hours  41  minutes, 
as  compared  with  3  hours  55  minutes,  in  the  case  of  No.  1,  giving  No.  2  an  advantage 
of  14  minutes  per  coat. 

If  the  wages  are  compared  in  their  several  divisions  it  will  be  found  that  the  aver- 
age earnings  of  operators  in  establishment  No.  2  are  20.1  cents  per  hour,  working  10 
hours  per  day,  or  $12  per  week ;  while  in  establishment  No.  1  the  operator  earns 
20.9  cents  per  hour,  working  12  hours,  or  $15  per  week. 

But  estaolishment  No.  2  has  26  ojierators  of  widely  different  skill,  whereas  the 
operators  in  No.  1  are  of  e(^ual  skill.  We  should  compare  the  operators  in  No.  2  who 
are  of  the  highest  skill  with  those  in  No.  1  whose  skill  is  the  same.  In  doing  this 
we  find  that  out  of  the  26  operators  in  No.  2  there  are  7  men  who  earn  $15  to  $17  a 
week,  working  10  hours  a  day,  while  in  establishment  No.  1  the  operators  of  the 
same  skill  are  working  for  $15, 12  hours  per  day.  There  are  also  in  No.  2  two  men  at 
$14  a  week,  working  10  hours  per  day,  making  their  wages  per  hour  higher  than  the 
men  who  work  12  hours  a  day  for  $15  a  week  in  No.  1.  Even  the  2  men  on  the  sclied- 
nle  wlio  earn  $12  a  week  each  are  earning  about  the  same  wages  pl9r  hour  as  the  best 
in  establishment  No.  I. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  with  regard  to  the  baster.  The  baster  in  establishment 
No.  1  gets  on  an  average  18.4  cents  per  hour,  working  12  hours  a  day,  amounting  to 
about  $13  per  week,  while  the  baster  in  establishment  No.  2  gets  15.1  cents  per 
hour.    Bnt  in  the  case  of  No.  2  the  baster  includes  the  edge  baster  also  on  the  basis 
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of  15.1  cents,  while  in  No.  1  the  edge  baster  sets  only  13.8  cents  per  hour;  so  that 
if  in  establishment  No.  1  the  baster  and  the  edge  baster  were  combined  and  an 
average  drawn  as  in  No.  2,  it  wonld  be  found  that  the  hasten  get  abont  the  same 
amount  in  both  oases.  Wnen  the  wages  for  the  baster  are  computed  it  will  bo  found 
that  in  No.  2  there  is  one  man  who  gets  $14  a  week,  working  10  hours,  while  the 
skilled  baster  in  establishment  No.  1  gets  only  $13  a  week,  working  12  hours  a  day. 

With  ref^ard  to  the  edge  baster  or  finisher  we  iind  that  in  the  case  of  No.  1  the 
skilled  finisher  works  12  noiirs  a  day  in  order  to  earn  $10  a  week.  In  establishment 
No.  2  there  are  2  skilled  finishers  who  get  $10  and  $12,  working  only  10  hours  a 
day,  and  others  at  $9,  $8,  and  $7,  while  there  are  2  at  $8  a  week  who  earn  per 
hour  about  the  same  and  eveTi  a  trifle  more  than  the  skilled  basters  in  establishment 
No.l. 

But  the  output  of  the  hasten  is  abont  60  per  cent  greater.  The  hasten  in  estab- 
lishment No.  2  baste  a  coat  in  54  minutes  as  against  86  minutes  in  No.  1.  Conse- 
quently, while  establishment  No.  2  pays  even  better  wages  for  skilled  labor  than 
does  establishment  No.  1,  and  requires  the  employees  to  work  only  10  hoiin  per  day, 
as  compared  with  12  honn  in  the  latter  case,  they  are  able  to  produce  a  coat  cheaper 
than  establishment  No.  1.  On  both  the  question  of  wages  for  skilled  help  and  the 
question  of  time  consumed  per  coat  No.  2  has  the  advantage. 

In  view  of  the  counter  argument  which  would  naturally  suggest  itself  that,  grant- 
ing establishment  No.  2,  with  its  factory  system,  pays  higher  wages  to  a  few  extra- 
skilled  employees,  yet  this  is  likely  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the  larger  proportion 
of  cheap  help,  the  following  comparison  is  offered:  Taking  an  average  wage  of  $9 
per  weeK  as  the  dividing  line  between  cheap  help  and  skilfod  help,  and  calling  those 
who  receive  $9  and  less  per  week  the  cheap  help  and  those  receiving  over  $9  the 
skilled  help,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  scnedule  that  establishment  No.  1  has  9 
employees,  or  47  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  receiving  more  than  $9,  and  10  em- 
ployees, or  53  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  receiving  $9  or  less ;  and  establish- 
ment No.  2  has  48  employees,  or  46  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  receiving  over  $9 
per  week,  and  56  employees,  or  54  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  receiving  $9  or  less 
per  week.  In  other  words,  in  estaolishment  No.  1  53  per  cent  of  the  employees  are 
cheap  help,  and  in  establishment  No.  2  54  per  cent  of  the  employees  are  cheap  help. 
The  proportions  between  skilled  and  cheap  help  in  e&v.h  estabhshmeut  are  practi- 
callv  identical. 

The  reasons  for  the  cheaper  cost  of  production  and  the  better  conditions  in  estab- 
lishment No.  2  are  to  be  found  in  the  greater  skill  and  speed  acquired  where  the  labor 
is  minutely  divided.  A  man  who  mf^es  only  pockets  can  make  more  pockets  and 
better  pocKets  than  the  man  who  makes  a  whole  coat,  and  moreover  he  can  do  this 
without  the  basting  required  by  the  latter,  thus  reducing  the  time  and  cost  of  the 
operation.  As  a  consequence  the  pocket  maken  in  the  Targe  shops  earn  about  $16 
per  week  working  10  houn  a  day,  while  the  lint-class  skilled  operator  in  the  small 
shop  will  have  to  work  12  houn  per  day  in  order  to  make  $15  per  week.  The  same 
thing  is  true  with  regard  to  the  man  who  sews  around  coats  or  stitches  coats.  More 
eflSciency  and  skill  are  acquired  by  doing  one  thing,  and  higher  wages  are  earned, 
even  though  working  a  less  number  of  houn  per  week. 

It  is  generally  claimed  in  the  trade  by  people  who  are  running  large  shops  like 
No.  2  that  the  only  advantage  which  the  small  contractor  has  over  them  is  m  run- 
ning his  shop  for  unlimited  houn.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  schedule  that  this  idea 
is  verified  in  figures.  Establishment  No.  2  pays  as  good  and  even  better  wages  than 
No.  1,  and  produces  a  coat  in  less  time  and  at  less  cost  per  coat  with  10  houn  work, 
than  No.  1  with  12  houn  a  day.  If  the  labor  of  all  shops  were  limited  to  10,  either 
through  the  strength  of  a  labor  union  or  through  legislation,  the  following  would 
probably  be  the  result:  Shop  No.  1  would  be  compelled  to  increase  the  wages  of  its 
employees  20  per  cent  in  order  to  enable  them  to  earn  the  same  wages  in  10  hours 
that  they  now  earn  in  12  hours.  This,  on  the  assumption  that  the  intensitv  of  exer- 
tion would  not  be  increased,  wonld  increase  the  cost  of  the  operating  and  basting 
20  per  cent.  This  assumption  is  not  wholly  valid,  because,  with  increased  energy, 
owing  to  shorter  houn,  the  increased  cost  wonld  not  be  quite  as  great.  The  present 
cost  of  operating  and  basting  is  46.3  per  cent  per  coat,  and  an  increase  of  20  per  cent 
would  be  9.3  cents.  Even  now  shop  No.  2  has  an  advantage  of  5  cents  on  a  coat,  and 
an  increase  of  9.3  cents  would  bring  the  advantage  up  to  14.9  cents  per  coat.  With 
soch  a  difference,  or  even  with  less  difference  in  the  cost  of  production,  the  task 
system  would  disappear  before  the  factory  system. 

A  probable  reason  which  mav  be  mentioned  why  shops  of  this  kind  have  not  come 
Into  the  trade  more  largely  is  that  the  Jews  do  not  submit  graeiouHly  to  this  form  oj 
production.-  Establishment  No.  2  must  enforce  discipline;  everybody  must  be  on 
time.  There  is  not  as  much  freedom  as  in  the  small  contractor's  shop.  Many  .Jewish 
operatora,  hasten,  and  edge  hasten  wonld  prefer  to  work  12  houn  a  day  in  a  shop 
where  they  oould  nave  freedom  than  10  houn  in  a  shop  where  discipline  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  mode  of  prodnotion. 
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Another  reason  yrhj  establishment  No.  2  has  Dot  developed  farther  is  because  of 
the  amonnt  of  money  required  to  establish  it.  The  contractor  who  can  save  $2,000 
nsually  invests  it  in  the  mannfactnre  of  clothing  himself.  He  claims  that  there  is 
not  much  money  for  the  contractor  who  is  working  for  a  clothing  manufacturer,  but 
there  is  money  in  manufacturing  for  oneself,  even  on  a  small  scale,  utilizing  the 
labor  of  the  small  contractor.  Consequently,  contractors,  instead  of  investing  their 
money  in  larger  contractor's  shops,  have  made  a  practice  of  beginning  to  manufac- 
ture clothing  themselves  on  a  small  scale.  There  has,  indeed,  been  a  number  of  large 
manufacturers  who  have  established  just  such  shops  as  establishment  No.  2,  known 
as 'Mnside  shops '^  to  distinguish  them  from  the  contractors'  shops.  But  it  seems 
thcit  a  manufacturer  can  not  produce  a  75-cent  coat  in  the  large  factory  quite  as 
cheaply  as  the  contractor  can  produce  such  a  coat  in  the  large  factory.  A  hired 
superintendent  is  not  usually  able  to  obtain  as  cheap  results  as  those  obtained  bv  a 
skillful  contractor.  But  in  these  large  inside  shops  a  better  grade  of  coat,  costing 
$1.50  to  $3,  is  made  to  great  advantage,  while  the  75-cent  coat  (and  the  great  minor- 
ity of  coats  are  from  62^  cents  to  $1)  is  made  in  shops  of  the  class  of  establishment 
No.  1.  Probably  50  per  cent  of  the  75-cent  coats  are  made  in  shops  of  this  class  and 
the  rest  is  distributed  through  other  shops,  leaving  probably  not  more  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  75-oent  coats  in  establishments  like  No.  2. 

ESTABLISHMKNT  NO.  3. 

[Percenta^o  Bystosi:  New  York;  coat  shop;  8t«am  power;  contractor,  Litbnanian;  ranployeea, 
Lithuanians.  57  employees  in  10  teams;  bOO  ooats  per  week;  operators  and  bntton  sewers,  10 
hoars;  others,  11  hours.] 

Cents. 

Ck>n tractor's  price 76 

Labor  cost 67. 6 

A V  erage  wages  per  hour 12. 7 


Operator's  w  ages |  18. 7 

Baster's  wages 13. 8 

Edge  baster  8  wages 9.16 

Proaser's  wages 


Two- 

Average 

Hour. 

Week. 

thiids 

per  week 

year. 

per  year. 

OenU. 

18.7 

$11.22 

$888.92 

$7.46 

13.8 

9.00 

812.00 

6.00 

9.16 

6.05 

208.00 

4.00 

16.9 

11.20 

388.28  '           7.40 

Cents. 

Cost  of  operating  per  coat ." 18.7 

Cost  of  basti  u  g  per  coat 25. 5 

Cost  of  pressing  ]>er  coat 9.3 

h.  m. 

Time  per  coat 5    16 

Operator's  time  per  coat 1     0 

Baster's  time  per  coat 1     6 

Edge  baster's  time  per  coat 1     6 

Presser's  time  per  coat 0    38 

Individual  oceupatioM  in  eaiablishment  No.  3, 


Num- 
ber. 


Occupation. 


Operator..... 

Baster 

Edge  baster. 

Pressor 

do 

do. 


Foreman   and   o  o  n  • 

tractor. 
Buttons  and  tacking. 
Outside  finishers  * 


Nationality. 


Lithuanian . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 


do. 

Italian. 


Sex. 


Male.... 

...do.. 

....do.. 

...do.. 

..- do.. 

do.. 

.....do.. 

Female  . 
do.. 


Week  or 
piece. 


Cost 
per 
coat. 


Total  earn- 

perweeK.  the  occupa- 
,       tlon. 


Piece... 
...do... 
...do... 
Week... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


...do... 
Piece... 


Centt. 
18.7 
15.0  . 
10.5  I 

5.0 


5.0 
4.0 


67.5 


$11.22 
9.00 
6.05 
14.00 
12.00 
10.00 
15.00 

6.00 


$112.20 
90.00 
60.50 
14.00 
12.00 
80.00 
80.00 

30.00 
24.00 


402.70 


I  Estimated  equivalent  to  8  inside  finishers  at  10  hours  per  day. 
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Establishment  No.  3  is  a  Lithaanian  shop  in  Brooklyn.  The  people  employed  in 
this  class  of  shops  number  several  hnndred.  The  mode  of  production  is  quite  simi- 
lar to  that  in  the  Jewish  task-system  shop.  Indeed,  the  Lithuanians  probably  learned 
their  peculiar  division  of  labor  from  the  Jews.  They  came  from  the  same  localities 
in  Russia,  and  a  number  of  them  speak  the  jargon  of  the  Jews.  Like  the  shop 
described  in  schedule  No.  1,  which  makes  almost  the  same  class  of  work,  the  Lith- 
uanians have  an  operator,  a  bastor,  and  an  edge  baster  or  finisher,  in  teams.  They 
work  with  steam  jjbwer,  in  shops  of  10  maohines  and  more.  The  earnings  are 
divided  in  about  the  same  way  as  in  the  Jewish  shops,  except  that  the  contractor 
gets  a  smaller  share.  Out  of  $16  worth  of  work  the  operator  gets  25  per  cent,  or 
$3.75;  the  baster  gets  34  per  cent  and  pays,  in  turn,  the  edge  baster  or  finisher  40 
per  cent,  so  that  out  of  the  $15  worth  of  work  the  baster  gets  $3.06  and  the  edse 
baster  gets  $2.04.  Together  the  operator,  baster,  and  finisher  ^et  $8.85  out  of  the 
$15  worth  of  work,  instead  of  the  $7.66  received  by  the  team  in  the  Jewish  shop. 
Therefore  the  labor  cost  on  a  75-cent  coat  is  67.5  cents  instead  of  59.3  cents,  leaving 
the  contractor  a  balance  of  8  cents,  instead  of  about  15  cents  in  the  case  of  the  Jew- 
ish shop. 

Probablv  the  reason  why  these  Lithuanian  contractors  can  manage  on  8  cents 
instead  of  15  cents  is  because  their  shops  are  usually  larger,  having  10  or  more 
machines  instead  of  3. 

Notwithstanding  the  smaller  share  of  the  contractor  and  a  piece  price  per  coat  14 

rr  cent  higher  than  that  of  the  Jewish  team  in  the  task  shop  of  establisnmont  No. 
,  yet  the  Lithuanian  earnings  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  Jews.  This  is  partly 
because  the  Jews  work  longer  hours  and  partly  because  they  are  quicker  and  more 
intense  in  their  work.  The  Lithuanians  are  mainly  large  and  robust  men,  but  are 
not  80  well  adapted  to  the  rapid  and  artistic  kind  of  work  required  in  the  sewing 
trade. 

The  Jewish  operator  is  able  to  make  a  coat  in  43  minutes,  while  the  Lithuanian 
operator  requires  an  hour  to  make  the  same  coat,  so  that  while  the  price  for  labor 
paid  to  the  Lithuanian  is  higher,  yet,  since  he  works  so  much  slower,  his  earnings 
are  less.  In  the  Jewish  shop  the  operator  earns  $15  per  week,  working  12  hours  per 
day,  as  against  the  Lihuanian  operator  $11.22  for  10  hours'  work. 

The  same  facts  are  true  with  regard  to  the  baster  and  edge  baster  (or  finisher). 
In  the  Lithuanian  shop  it  will  be  seen  that  the  baster  receives  13.6  cents  per  hour, 
while  the  baster  in  the  Jewish  shop  earns  18.4  cents  per  hour.  The  Lithuanian  edge 
baster  earns  9.2  cents  per  hour ;  the  Jewish  edge  baster  earns  13.8  cents  per  hour. 
The  earnings  of  the  presser  are  about  the  same  in  both  shops,  although  the  Jewish 

Eresser,  who  works  by  the  piece,  gets  a  somewhat  smaller  percentage  than  the 
lithuanian,  who  works  by  the  week.  Pressing  requires  a  good  deal  of  hard  phys- 
ical labor  and  less  skill  than  operating  or  finishing,  and  although  the  Lithuanians, 
who  are  stronger  than  the  Jews,  get  a  higher  price  per  piece,  yet  they  earn  about 
the  same  wages  per  week. 

Comparing  the  wages  on  the  basis  of  8  months  worked  during  the  year,  it  will  be 
seen  that  when  the  Lithuanian  machine  operator  earns  $11.20  a  week  while  working 
10  hours  a  day,  or  $387.96  a  year,  his  average  weekly  wages  for  the  year  are  $7.46. 
The  Jewish  operator  in  establishment  No.  1,  on  the  other  hand,  while  working  12 
hours  a  day,  earns  $15  a  week.  On  the  basis  of  8  months  worked  during  the  year  he 
earns  an  average  of  $10  per  week  or  $520  per  year.  But  making  a  comparison 
between  the  two  nationalities  on  the  basis  of  a  10-hour  day,  it  is  seen  that  the  Jew- 
ish operator  under  the  task  system  working  10  hours  per  day  earns  $12  per  week,  in 
contrast  to  the  Lithuanian  who  earns  $11.20.  This  shows  a  difference  in  the  earning 
capacitv  of  the  two  nationalities  of  7.25  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  Jewish  operator. 
When,  however,  the  element  of  time  is  introduced,  the  difference  is  more  pronounced. 
The  Jew,  working  12  hours  instead  of  10,  or  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  m  time  over 
the  Lithuanian,  earns  $520,  or  $10  a  week,  in  contrast  to  $387.96,  or  $7.46  a  week, 
which  is  an  increase  of  34.03  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  two  nationalities,  work- 
ing the  same  number  of  hours  on  virtually  the  same  kind  of  work,  show  a  difference 
in  earning  capacity  of  7.25  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  Jewish  workman.  But  the  Jew, 
by  working  20  per  cent  longer,  is  able  to  earn  34.03  per  cent  more  than  the  Lithu- 
anian. 

Tlie  same  difference  between  the  nationalities  is  brought  out  in  an  examination  of 
the  basters.  The  Jewish  baster  in  establishment  No.  1  earns  $13  per  week  when 
working  12  hours  a  day,  or  $10  a  week  for  a  10-hour  day.  The  Lithuanian  baster  in 
establishment  No.  3  earns  $9  per  week  on  the  basis  of  10  hours.  In  the  same  class 
of  work  and  for  the  same  time  there  is  thus  a  difference  of  11  per  cent  in  the  wages 
earned,  in  favor  of  the  Jew. 

Introducing  the  element  of  time,  the  difference  is  more  marked.  By  working  12 
hours  per  day  instead  of  10,  or  an  increase  cf  20per  cent,  the  Jew  earns  $13  per  week 
or  $450  per  year  for  8  months,  and  $8.66  per  week  for  the  year,  which  is  a  net  increase 
of  44.33  per  cent  over  the  earnings  of  the  Lithuanian. 

COTa 23 
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The  difference  is  farther  brought  out  in  comparing  the  finishers  or  edge  basters. 
In  the  Jewish  shop  the  earnings  per  week  for  a  12-hoar  day  are  $10,  or  for  8  months 
$346.32,  and  an  average  of  $6. w for  the  year;  while  for  a  lO-hunr  day  they  are  $8  per 
week.  The  difference  in  earnings  between  these  nationalities,  taking  the  lO-honr 
day.  fs,  then.  32.36  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  Jew;  while  taking  the  Jew  on  the  basis 
of  the  12-honr  day,  in  comparison  with  the  10-hour  day  of  the  Lithuanian,  the  dif- 
ference in  earnings  is  65.70  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  Jew.  The  pressor,  getting  $11.20 
a  week,  or  $388  per  year,  will  average  during  the  year  $7.46  pel-  week. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  Lithuanian  labor,  while  receiving  per  coat  14  per  cent 
higher  piece  price,  is  able  to  earn  less  wages  per  week,  showing  that  cheap  labor  is 
not  really  cheap  in  all  cases.  This  Lithuanian  team  system,  while  it  suffers  in  com- 
parison with  the  Jewish  team  system,  suffers  still  more  in  comparison  with  the  fac- 
tory system.  It  represents  but  a  remnant  of  the  clothing  manufacture  and  must 
necessarily  disappear  before  the  greater  economy  of  a  more  minute  subdivision  of 
labor.  It  must  be  added  that  the  majority  of  these  men  receiving  $4  to  $7.46  per 
week  for  the  year  are  married  men,  living  m  a  large  city,  with  families  to  support. 

Establishment  No.  4. 

[Factory  system:  Chicago;  coat  shop ;  steam  x>ower;  contractor.  Jew;  employees,  PoliHh  women  and 
girls;  32  employees  in  one  system;  400  coats  per  week;  60  noars  per  week;  system  Introdnced 
about  1892.1 

Cents. 

Contractor's  price 75 

Lal>orco8t 58.4 

Average  wages  per  honr 12.2 


Hour. 


Week. 


Two- 
tbirds 
year. 


Average 
per  week 
per  year. 


Operator's  wages . 
Baster's  wages  . . . 
Pressor's  wages  . . 


Cent*. 
13.2 
13.2 
17.7 


$7.92 
7.92 
10.62 


$274.56 
274.56 
368.16 


$5.28 
6.28 
7.08 


Cents. 

Cost  of  operating 23.7 

Cost  of  basting 13,9 

Cost  of  pressing 8 

h.  m. 

Time  per  coat 4    48 

Operator's  time  per  coat 1    48 

Baster's  time  per  coat 1      8 

Pressor's  time  per  coat 27 

Individual  occupations  in  eaiahlishment  No.  4. 


Num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

KationaUty. 

Sex. 

Week 

or 
piece. 

Earnings. 

Total  earn- 
ings for 
the  occupa- 
tion. 

1 

Operators. 
Sewing  In  sleeves 

Pole 

do 

Female... 
do.... 

TVeek... 

....do... 

...do... 

$9.50 
9.00 
8.00 
8.50 
8.50 
6.00 
6.50 
5.00 

11.00 

10.00 
9.00 
7.00 
6.50 

10.00 

.08 

$9.50 

1 

...    do  

9.00 

1 

Sewin  fir  round                  ..    ........ 

....  do 

do 

8.00 

3 

do 

do  ... . 

...do... 
...do... 
....do... 
....do... 
.-..do... 
. .  .do 

25.50 

1 

...    do 

Grerman 

Pole 

do.... 

do 

8.50 

2 

12  00 

1 

do 

do 

do  .... 

6.50 

1 

do          

....  do 

do  .... 

5  00 

1 

Stitchinff  coat 

do 

Male 

11.00 

Head  baster 

do 

Female . . . 
do  . 

....do... 
...do.. 
....do... 
...do... 
do 

12 

95.00 

\ 

10  00 

1 

do 

do 

9.00 

1 

Edge  baster 

do 

do 

7.00 

3 

do 

do 

do 

19.50 

1 

Under  pressor 

...    do 

Male 

10.00 

ProHsers  ......................... 

...  do 

do 

Piece... 

7 
3 

55.50 
32.00 
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Individual  occupations  in  establishnient  No.  4 — Continued. 


Niun. 
ber. 

1 

OcoapatioQ. 

Nationality. 

Pole 

Jew 

Sex. 

Week 

or 
piece. 

Week... 
....do  ... 

Earnings. 

Total  earn- 
ings for 
the  occupa- 
tion. 

Trimming  and  hutheling, 
Xrimmlng 

Male 

do  .... 

$12.00 
9.00 

S.50 

5.00 
.05 

$12.00 

1 

Riiahrfifig  ,,.,-.^ 

9.00 

Buttons  ftnd  tacking 

Pole 

do 

Female  . . . 
do 

.-..do... 
do 

2 

21.00 

10.00 

3 
1 

4 

Fellinff  (outiiide  flnishinir) 

15.00 

do 

Jew 

do.... 

Piece... 

5.00 

20.00 

32 

233.50 

EstabliBhment  No.  4  is  the  shop  of  a  Jewish  contractor,  employinfi;  in  the  main 
Polish  female  help.  It  is  this  class  of  shops  that  are  the  most  formidable  competi- 
tors in  the  trade  in  Chicago.  Contractors  who  have  entered  this  business,  employ- 
ing this  class  of  help,  have  been  quite  prosperous. 

If  schedule  No.  4  is  compared  with  schedule  No.  1  it  will  be  seen  that  the  labor 
on  a  coat  is  58.4  cents  as  against  59.3  cents  in  the  task  shop,  and  it  has  an  advantage 
of  less  than  1  cent  per  coat.  Probably  even  this  advantage  is  offset  by  the  difier- 
enoe  in  the  quality  of  the  coat.  The  Jewish  operators  and  basters  are  better  trained 
and  the  coats  made  in  the  Jewish  shops  are  on  the  whole  more  artistic  and  have  a 
better  appearance. 

Comparing  the  different  divisions  as  to  the  price  of  labor  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
advantage  is  rather  on  the  side  of  establishment  No.  1,  with  Jewish  help.  The  cost 
of  operating  in  the  case  of  No.  4  is  23.7  cents,  while  in  the  case  of  No.  1  it  is  only  15 
cents  per  coat. 

The  time  required  for  operating  in  establishment  No.  4  is  I  hour  40  minutes,  but 
the  time  required  for  operating  in  establishment  No.  1  is  only  43  minutes.  The 
principal-  saving  in  No.  4  is  in  the  basting,  and  as  it  is  the  basting  that  indicates 
qnality,  this  saving  is  somewhat  effected  at  the  expense  of  quality.  The  cost  of 
basting  in  the  case  of  No.  1  is  23.3  cents,  while  in  the  case  of  No.  4  it  is  13.9  cents. 

When  the  wages  and  income  of  No.  4  and  No.  1  are  compared,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  advantage  is  in  favor  of  the  Jewish  shop.  In  No.  1  tne  operator  will  cam  per 
hoar  nearly  21  cents,  while  in  No.  4  she  will  earn  onl^  about  13  cents. 

Tlie  baster  in  No.  1  will  earn  per  hour  18  cents,  while  in  No.  4  the  bastcr  will  earn 
only  about  13  cents.  The  Jewish  task  shop  has  the  advantage  both  in  wages  and  in 
cost  per  coat,  considering  the  quality,  compared  with  the  factory  system  employing 
girls,  even  though  the  latter  are  good,  steady  help  working  for  Hiuall  wages. 

But  when  establishment  No.  4  is  compared  with  establishment  No.  2,  the  advan- 
tage is  on  the  side  of  No.  2,  namely,  the  Jewish  shop  employing  men  under  the  fac- 
tory system.    The  difference  is  about  as  follows : 

CompariBon  of  etiablishmenta  Xos,  4  and  2, 


Ectablishment. 


No.  4. 
No.  2. 


Labor 

coetper 

coat. 


All  employees. 


Average 
wages. 


Time  per 
coat. 


C^nU, 
12.2 

U.7  ' 


h,.    in. 

4    48 
3    41 


Operator. 


Averfige 
wages. 


Cent/i. 
13.2 
20.1  ' 


Average 

time  con- 

()umt*d. 


Baster  and  edge 
baster. 


Average 
wages. 


CenU. 
13.1 
15.1 


Time  con- 
snmed. 


h.  m. 

1    03 

54 


Establishment  No.  2,  therefore,  has  the  advantage  at  every  point,  showing  that 
while  the  labor  of  women  is  cheaper  per  hour  and  per  week  than  that  of  men,  the 
labor  coat  on  a  garment  is  leas  in  the  shop  employing  men,  even  when  paid  almost 
double  the  wages  paid  the  women.  This  will  be  further  shown  in  a  number  of  cases 
M  the  schedules  are  followed  un.  The  reason  why  the  contractors  employinf^  Polish 
women  iiave  been  able  to  crowd  out  the  shops  employing  Jewish  men  in  Chicago  is 
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probably  beoaase  these  contraotors  first  introdnoed  the  factory  system  rather  than 
because  they  employed  Polish  women.  It  was  the  factory  svstem  and  not  the  Polish 
women  that  threw  the  Jewish  shops  out  of  business,  and  when  the  factory  system  is 
introduced  in  a  Jewish  shop  the  Jewish  operator  and  baster,  eren  at  much  higher 
wages,  evidently  can  hold  their  own  in  competition  and  can  produce  a  coat  just  as 
cheaply  as  can  be  done  with  female  labor. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Jews  already  mentioned  will  partially  explain  why  they 
permitted  themselves  to  be  driven 'out  of  business  rather  than  establish  the  lactory 
system.  They  prefer  work  in  the  small  shop  so  as  to  avoid  the  discipline  which 
naturally  accompanies  the  large  factory.  There  is  a  change  now  taking  place  in 
Chicago  in  the  large  shops  where  .Jews  are  employed,  and  the  division  of  labor  is 
being  introduced  in  the  better  grades  of  work. 

Probably  another  reason  why  the  Jews  and  Bohemians  have  been  driven  out  and 
replaced  by  Poles  is  because  both  the  Jews  and  Bohemians  were  given  to  forming 
unions  and  going  on  strikes  and  insisting  on  their  price  for  labor.  The  Poles  have 
worked  while  the  others  were  on  strike,  so  that  clothing  manufacturers  encouraged 
very  strongly  the  Polish  shops,  even  while  they  were  teaming  the  trade,  so  as  to 
successfully  defeat  the  tailors'  unions. 

ESTABUSUMKNT  N(>.  5. 

[Factory  ayatem:  Brooklyn;  coat  ahop;  steam  power;  contractor,  Jew;  omployeea,  Polea,  Jewa, 
Italians ;  50  employees  in  one  system ;  3,000  coats  per  week ;  66  hours  per  week ;  system  established 
about  1897.] 

Cents 

Contract  price  (lined  coat) 19 

Labor  cost 16.1 

Average  wages  i>er  hoar 14.7 


Operator's  wages  . 
Baater's  wages  . . . 
I*resser'8  wages  . . 


Hour. 


Cents. 
17.6 
10.6 
14.4 


Week. 


Two- 
thirds 
year. 


$11. 62 
6.99 
9.50 


$402.48 
342. 32 
328.  Si 


Av^rsge 
I>er  week 
per  year. 


$7.74 
4.06 
6.38 


Centa. 

Cost  of  operating ,.    9.6 

Cost  of  basting 6 

Coat  of  pressing t 3.2 

Coat  of  trimming  and  bushcding 1.1 

h.    m. 

Time  per  coat 1     6 

Operator's  time  per  coat 33 

Baster's  time  i)er  coat 2.6 

Preaaer's  time  per  coat 13 

Individual  oocupationa  in  establishment  No.  6. 


Num- 
ber. 


Occupation. 


Sleeve  maker 

....do 

Pocket  maker 

....do 

Lining  maker 

....do 

....do 

Sewing  around  .... 

Stitching 

Sewing  in  sleeves. 


Nationality. 


Jew  ... 

do. 

do. 

Pole... 
Jew  ... 
Pole... 

do. 

do. 

Jew  ... 
Pole... 


Sex. 


Male... 

do. 

....do. 

do. 

do. 

.....do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Week  or 
piece. 


Week. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


Earnings. 


$7.50 
8.00 
12.00 
12.00 
11.00 
n.00 
10.00 
17.00 
16.00 
16.00 


Total  earn- 
ings for 

the  occu- 
pation. 


$7.50 
8.00 
36.00 
84.00 
n.00 
44.00 
50.00 
17.00 
16.00 
16.00 

289.50 
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Individual  occupations  in  establishment  No,  6 — Continued. 


Nnm. 
ber. 

Oconpation. 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

Week  or 
piece. 

BarningB. 

Total  earn- 
ings for 
the  ocon- 
pation. 

1 

Undor  presaer 

Pole 

Italian  .  ... 

Male 

do   ... 

Week... 
...  do  ... 

17.00 
7.00 
5.00 
10.00 
11.00 
12.00 

$7.00 
7.00 

1 

do*. -.- 

1 

Oflf  preeser. 

Pole 

do  .... 

....do... 
....do... 

5.00 

3 

do 

do 

do 

30.00 

2 

do 

do 

Jew 

do  .... 

....do... 
....do... 

22.00 

2 

....  do 

do  .... 

24.00 

10 

95.00 

BMter 

Pole 

Male 

do 

Week... 

....do... 
....do... 

7.00 

18.00 
18.00 

2 

14.00 

Trimmer 

1 

18.00 

1 

Bnsheler 

do 

do  .... 

16.00 

2 

34.00 

Felling  armholes 

Pole 

do 

Female ... 
do 

Week... 
....do... 
....do... 
do... 

6.00 
5.00 
4.00 
8.00 
5.00 

1 

30.00 

2 

Sewine  buttons 

10.00 

1 

do 

Jew 

do.... 

4.00 

1 

Tnrninff  over  oo&t .....  ......... 

....  do 

Male 

8.00 

1 

....do 

do 

do 

....do... 

5.00 

11 

52.00 

48 

484.50 

Establishment  No.  5  prodnoes  what  is  probably  the  cheapest  lined  coat  in  the 
United  States,  namely,  a  ooat  trimmed,  stitched,  pressed,  felled,  buttonholes  made, 
and  buttons  sewed  on  and  ready  for  the  customer,  for  19  cents.  The  cost  of  produc- 
tion on  this  class  of  goods  has  fallen  more  than  in  any  other  branch  of  clothing 
manufacture,  the  present  contract  price  being  19  cents  compared  with  a  price  of  40 
to  45  cents  10  years  ago. 

The  striking  characteristics  of  this  shop  are  its  minute  diyision  of  labor  and  the 
amazing  spec^  of  the  workmen.  Each  man  does  one  particular  kind  of  work,  in 
which  he  aevelops  ^at  skill  and  high  speed.  It  is  possible  for  the  operator  to  do 
fairly  good  work  without  the  help  of  the  baster.  Conse<|uently  the  cost  of  basting 
each  coat  is  only  one-half  cent,  compared  with  23.3  cents  m  the  task  shop  No.  1,  and 
13.7  cents  in  the  factory  shop  No.  2.  The  baster's  time  is  only  2.6  minutes,  compared 
with  43  minutes  in  No.  1  and  54  minutes  in  No.  2.  Of  course,  this  elimination  of  the 
baster  depreciates  the  quality  of  the  coat,  but  it  is  compensated  to  a  remarkable 
extent  by  the  increased  skill  of  the  operator. 

The  entire  time  required  for  a  coat  is  only  1  hour  6  minutes,  compared  with  3 
hours  55  minutes  in  No.  t  and  3  hours  41  minutes  in  No.  2.  The  total  labor  cost  is 
16.1  cents,  compared  with  59.3  cents  in  No.  1  and  55.7  cents  in  No.  2. 

Immigrant  and  green  labor  can  only  come  into  this  shop  partially,  since  it  requires 
trained  men  to  keep  up  the  speed  that  has  been  developed.  More  actual  work  per 
hour  by  the  individual  is  incorporated  in  a  coat  in  this  shop  than  in  any  other  class 
of  shop.  Polish  men  operators  have  here  developed  equal,  if  not  greater,  speed  than 
Jews  are  able  to  develop  under  similar  conditions. 

The  Poles  before  immigrating  to  this  country  were  farmers.  They  came  from  more 
robust  stock  than  the  Jews  and  their  endurance  is  greater.  When  once  they  become 
a  part  of  this  machinery  they  develop  enormous  speed. 

If  we  examine  the  wages  we  shall  nnd  that  the  average  earnings  per  hour  are  but 
little  less  than  the  earnings  in  those  shops  which  produce  a  beUer  class  of  goods. 
The  earnings  per  hour  are  14.7  cents,  compared  with  15.1  cents  in  No.  1  and  14.7 
cents  in  No.  2,  which  make  75*cent  coats,  and  11.8  cents  in  No.  11,  which  makes  a 
$1.43  coat.  These  comparisons,  however,  are  not  quite  parallel,  since  on  the  19-cent 
coat  there  is  more  operating  proportionate  to  the  total  cost  than  on  the  more  expen- 
sive coats.  If  operators  alone  are  compared  it  will  be  seen  that  these  Polish  opera- 
tors receive  17.6  cents  per  hour,  whereas  the  Jews  in  No.  1  receive  20.9  cents,  and  in 
No.  2,  20.1  cents.  By  the  week  the  operators  receive  $7.50  to  $17,  the  ma,1ority  get- 
ting $10  to  $12.  The  cheap  cost  of  production  does  not  result  mainly  from  low  wages 
compared  with  other  shops  but  from  a  minute  diviaion  of  labor,  steam  power,  and 
great  skill  and  speed. 
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Establishment  No.  6. 

[Factory  HysUJin:    Cbicajjo:   boy«'  c<»at  nhop;    gas    power;    contractor,  Polo;    einployeeH,  Follah 
women  and  gitin;  17  employees;  a50  cuats  per  week ;  60  bourn  per  week.] 

Centfl. 

Contract  price  (lined  coat) 30 

Labor  coat 20 

Average  wages  pe r  bour 8. 9 


Operator's  wages. 
Baster's  wages  . . . 
Preaser's  wages . . 


Hour. 


Cents. 
7.5 
9.1 
11.5 


Week. 


$4.60 
5.48 
6.00 


Two- 
thlrda 
year. 


$156.00 
189.28 


Average 
per  week 
I>er  year. 


$3.00 
3.64 
4.66 


Centa. 

Cost  of  operating 10.3 

Coat  of  basting' 3.1 

Cost  of  pressing 6. 7 

h.     m. 

Time  per  coat 2    27 

Operator's  time  per  coat 1    24 

Baater's  time  per  coat 20. 6 

Preaser's  time  per  coat 80 


Individual  occupations,  establishment  No,  6, 


Num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

Week  or 
piece. 

Earnings. 

Total  earn- 
inga  for  the 

1 

Sewing  sleeves.  • 

Pole 

do  ..,. 

Female  . . . 
do 

Week  .. 
....do... 
do 

$8.00 

aoo 

5.00 
8.00 
8.00 
2.00 
6.00 

6.50 
.04 

6.00 
5.00 

12.00 

4.00 
2.00 
4.00 
1.50 

$8.00 
6.00 

1 

Pocket  maker 

1 

do 

do 

do..,. 

S.00 

2 

Lining  maker 

Sleeve  maker 

Canvaamaker 

Stitching  coats 

do 

do  .... 

....do... 
do  ... 

6.00 

1 

do 

do  ...'... 

do 

8.00 

1 

do 

....do... 

2.00 

1 

do 

do  .... 

....do  ... 

6.00 

Seam  presser 

do 

Male 

do  ... 

8 

86.00 

1 

6.50 

2 

Off  presser 

do 

do 

Piece... 

Week  .. 
do  ... 

14.00 

Baster 

do 

Female  ... 
do 

3 

20,60 

1 

6.00 

1 

do 

do 

5.00 

Trimmer 

do 

do  .... 

....do  ... 

2 

11.00 

1 

12.00 

Felling  armholeh 

do 

Sewing  butUms 

Bov  .      

do 

do  .... 

do  ... 

1 

4.00 

1 

do 

do  .... 

....do  ... 

2.00 

1 

do 

do  .... 

do  ... 

4.00 

1 

..    do 

Male.  .  .. 

.    do     . 

1.50 

4 

11.50 

18 

91.00 

Establishment  No.  6  employs  female  Polish  help  doing  the  main  sewing  and  bast- 
ing and  produces  the  cheapest  coat  of  that  class  of  work  that  is  made  in  Chicago. 

If  we  compare  this  establishment  with  No.  5,  a  shop  doing  similar  work  and  em- 
ploying the  same  nationality ,  but  employing  men  instead  of  women,  we  shall  see 
that  the  men  have  the  advantage  in  cheapness  of  production.  In  establishment  No. 
6  the  cost  of  operating  is  10.3  cents  while  in  No.  5  it  is  9.6  cents.  But  there  i8 
even  a  greater  advantage  than  can  be  seen  from  these  figures,  since  No.  6,  em- 
ploying women,  can  not  make  the  coat  without  basting,  and  the  basting  for  the  350 
coats  costs  about  $11.  It  costs  No.  5,  employing  men,  almost  nothing  for  basting,  as 
all  the  work  is  done  by  machine.  Yet  the  average  wages  of  the  men  '>perators  (17.6 
cents  per  hour)  are  more  than  double  the  wages  paid  the  women  in  establishment 
No.  G  (7.5  cents  per  hour). 
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The  time  ooQsnmed  in  ox>erating  a  coat  in  eBtablishment  No.  5  is  only  33  minntes, 
while  with  the  women  operators  in  No.  6  it  is  1  hour  24  minutes — more  than  twice  as 
mnch.  If  the  time  which  is  required  for  hasting  on  this  same  grade  of  coats  is 
taken  into  consideration  the  difference  would  he  much  larger.  Consequently, 
while  the  girls  work  for  less  than  half  the  wages  the  men  receive,  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  about  one-third  greater. 

The  average  wages  for  the  whole  shop  in  the  case  of  No.  5  are  14.7  cents  per  hour, 
while  in  the  case  of  No.  6  they  are  8.9  cents  per  hour.  But  the  cost  of  producing 
the  coat  is  16.1  cents  in  No.  5  as  against  26  cents  in  No.  6,  showing  that  where  men 
and  women  are  of  the  same  nationality,  working  the  same  number  of  hours,  in  each 
instance  with  machines  propelled  with  power,  the  men  are  able  to  produce  coats  for 
nearly  40  per  cent  less  than  the  women. 

If  establishment  No.  6  is  compared  with  establishment  No.  4,  both  employing 
women,  Polish  shop  No.  4  producing  a  75-cent  coat  and  Polish  shop  No.  6  producing 
a  30-cent  coat,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  No.  4  the  wages  are  on  an  average  12.2  cents, 
while  in  No.  6  they  are  8.9  cents,  a  difference  of  more  than  3  cents  per  hour  in  favor 
of  No.  4.  'This  is  probably  due  in  the  main  tc  the  fact  that  the  help  in  No.  4  are 
more  skillful  and  are  working  on  a  better  grade  of  work. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  while  there  is  a  difference  of  3  cents  per  hour  between  No. 
6  and  No.  4,  due  principally  to  the  differences  in  skill,  yet  when  two  shops  employing 
men  are  compared,  namely,  the  shops  making  the  19-cent  coat  and  the  75-cent  coat, 
the  average  wages  for  the  employees  on  the  cheap  coat  and  on  the  good  coat  are 
about  the  same,  namely,  14.7  cents.  This  shows  that  men,  by  developing  greater 
speed,  can  earn  very  nearly  as  much  wages  on  cheaper  grades  of  coats  as  they  can 
on  better  grades  of  work,  where  it  is  not  possible  to  develop  such  intense  speed. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  in  cheap  coat  making  the  enduring  ability  of  the  men  is  an 
important  factor,  and  makes  them  able  to  compete  successfully  with  female  labor  at 
cheaper  rates.  It  is  also  true  that  the  men  stay  at  the  trade  longer  and  develop  a 
capacity  to  work  automatically,  while  women  nsnally  leave  the  trade  after  working 
5  or  6  years. 

Establishment  No.  7. 

[Saoo«sfl<yr  to  funfly  shop:   Chicago,  coat  shop;   foot  power;   contractor,  Bohemian;   employees, 
Bohemian;  13  employees  in  one  system;  120  ooats  per  week;  60  hours  per  week.] 

Contract  prlee $1.00 

Labor  cost .938 

Average  wages  per  hour 144 


Operator's  wagen . 
Baater's  wages — 
Preaser's  wages . . . 


Honr. 


Omts. 
15.5 
15.8 
18.3 


Week. 


$9.30 
9.48 
10.98 


Two- 
thirds 
year. 


$322.40 
328.64 
380.64 


Average 
per  week 
per  year. 


$6.20 
6.32 
7.32 


Cento. 

Cost  of  operating  per  coat 23.2 

Cost  of  basting  per  ooat 47.4 

Costofpresalngperooat 9.1 

h.  ra. 

Time  per  coat 6    30 

Operator's  time  per  ooat 1    30 

Baster's  time  per  coat 8     0 

Pressor's  time  par  coat 30 

Individual  oooupaiionSy  eatabliahment  No,  7. 


dum- 
ber. 


Ooonpatlon. 


Nationality. 


Sex. 


Week  or 
piece. 


Earnings. 


Total  earn- 
ings for 
the  occu- 
pation. 


J 


1  I  Sewing  sleeves  ... 
1  Making  sleeves. . . 
1  I  SUtohing  canvas. 


Bohemian  .. 

do 

.....do 


Female . 

do.. 

do.. 


Week. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


$12.00 
10.00 
6.00 


$12.00 

10.00 

6.00 

28.00 
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Individual  occupation8f  eatahlishmcnt  No.  7 — Continued. 


Nnm. 
ber. 

Occapation. 

NationaUty. 

Sex. 

Week  or 
piece. 

Earniiiga. 

Total  earo- 
ings  for 
the  occu- 
pation. 

1 

Head  baster 

Bohemian  .. 
..  do   

Male 

do 

Week... 
.do 

$16.00 
12.00 
8.00 
7.00 
6.00 

11.00 

6.00 
4.50 

$16.00 

1 

Second  baater    ..           .......  .. 

12.00 

2 

Ediro  baater 

do 

Female .  . 
do  .... 

...do.... 
...do 

16.00 

1 

do 

do 

7.00 

1 

do 

.....do 

do  .... 

...do  .... 

6.00 

Preaaer 

do 

ii^ 

...do.... 

...do.... 
...do.... 

6 

67.00 

1 

11.00 

RiittAtia    taiikintr,  fp\\infy 

do 

2 

12.00 

1 

do 

do 

4.  SO 

3 

16.50 

18 

112.50 

Establishment  No.  7  represents  a  shop  where  Bohemian  ffirls  are  employed  as  edge 
hasters  and  machine  operators  and  men  as  first  hastens  and  pressors.  There  is  quite 
a  large  colony  of  these  shops  in  Chicago,  employing  probably  5,000  people,  masing 
the  better  class  of  ready-made  coats  at  87i  cents  to  $1.25  for  sack  coats,  and  $1.25 
to  $2  for  overcoats.  The  majority  of  them  are  small  shops,  with  two  or  three 
machines,  and  not  a  very  minnto  division  of  labOT.  From  12  to  20  people  are  employed, 
as  a  rule.  It  seems  that  these  shops  are  not  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  trade ; 
they  are  successfnlly  replaced  by  the  shops  employing  Polish  help,  and  also  by  the 
large  shops  employing  the  factory  system. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  schedule  that  the  time  for  a  $1  coat  is  6  hours  and  30  min- 
utes, as  against  4  hours  and  48  minutes  for  the  75-cent  coat  in  schedule  No.  4 ;  show- 
ing that  it  takes  the  Bohemians  a  longer  time  relative  to  the  rate  of  wages  than  it 
takes  this  factory  shop.  They  are  also  insisting  upon  somewhat  higher  wages  indi- 
vidually than  the  Poles.  The  Bohemian  operators  insist  on  getting  15.5  cents  per 
hour,  whereas  the  average  wages  of  the  Polish  operators  is  13.2  cents,  and  their 
ability  to  produce  is  greater  than  that  of  their  Bohemian  competitors.  Gradually, 
therefore,  the  Bohemian  girl  is  being  crowded  out  by  the  Polish  girl. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  baster.  The  baster  in  the  Polish  shop  gets  13.2 
cents  per  hour;  in  the  Bohemian,  15.8  cents  per  hour. 

WitQ  regard  to  the  time  required  on  a  75-cent  coat,  the  Polish  baster  requires  1 
hour  and  3  minutes,  while  on  the  $1  coat  the  Bohemian  requires  3  hours :  showing 
that  the  ability  to  produce  is  much  less  in  the  shop  where  an  intense  division  of 
labor  is  not  employed  than  it  is  under  the  factory  system  with  Polish  help. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  these  Bohemians  to  go  into  the  '' special-order '' 
trade,  which  has  been  quite  largely  introduced  in  Chicago,  and  so  to  put  their  ability 
into  a  calling  where  skill  is  required,  and  where,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  labor 
can  not  be  so  intensely  dividea  as  can  be  done  in  the  manufacture  of  ready-made 
clothing.  But  even  in  the  special-order  trade  the  large  shop,  as  will  be  seen  in  estab- 
lishments 9  and  10,  is  successfully  driving  out  the  small  shop. 


Establishment  No.  8. 

[Sncoeeaor  to  family  ahop:  Chicago;  coatahop;  gas  power;  contractor,  German;  employeea  German ; 
16  employees  in  one  ayatem ;  75  ooata  per  week;  60  hours  per  week.] 

Contract  price $1.76 

Labor  cost 1.47 

Average  wages  per  hour 115 


Operator's  wages 
Baster's  wagee  . . 
Presaer's  wagea  . 


Hour. 


Omtff. 
0.7 
14 
16.6 


Week. 


$5.82 
8.40 
9.06 


Two- 
thirds 
year. 


$201.76 
201.20 
845.28 


Average 
per  week 
per  year. 


$3.68 
5.60 
6w64 
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Cents. 

Cost  of  operating  per  coat '. 39.4 

Cost  of  Mating  per  coat M 

Cost  of  pressing  per  coat 27.3 

h.  m. 

Time  per  coat 12    48 

Operator's  time  iier  coat '. *    *1 

Hast«r's  time  per  coat *    00 

Pressor's  time  per  coat 1    30 


Individual  oooupaiionaj  eatablidhmeni  No.  8, 


Num- 
ber. 

Oooopation. 

NationaUty. 

Sex. 

Week  or 
piece. 

Earnings. 

Total  earn- 
ings  for 

tion. 

Sewing  sleeves 

German  .... 
do 

Female . . . 
do.... 

Week... 
....do  ... 

$9.00 
8.00 
0.50 
5.50 
8.60 
2.50 

11.00 
10.00 
6.50 
7.50 
9.00 
11.00 

.06 

6.00 
2.60 

«9.00 

Stitchmff  coats        

8.0O 

Poclcet  ranker  ................... 

do 

do 

....do... 

6.50 

Innide  pocket  and  lining 

do 

do.... 

....do... 

5.50 

StitehinfiT  canvas  etc    ..  . 

.do 

do.... 

....do  ... 

8.50 

do , 

do 

do.... 

....do... 

2.50 

Headbaster 

..  do 

Male 

do  ... 

35.00 

11.00 

Second  baster 

Pole 

do.... 

....do  ... 

10.00 

£dge  baster 

(German 

do 

Female .  -  - 
do.... 

...do... 
....do  ... 

6.50 

Sleeve  baster  etc        .  .. 

15.00 

RttAtn  nresser 

do 

Male 

....do  ... 

0.00 

Pressor 

do 

.....do .... 

....do... 

11.00 

Trimming,  etc.,  by  contractor... 
Battons  and  tanking. 

do  : 

do 

Piece... 

w«»x-.. 

....do  ... 

62.50 

4.50 

do 

Female . . . 
do.... 

1 

6.00 

Felling .T 

do 

2.50 

2 

8.50 

16 

110.50 

What  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  Bohemian  shop  holds  good  even  in  a  better 
grade  of  work.  Establishment  No.  8  is  a  German  shop,  mn  by  gas  power,  bnt  is  a 
small  shop  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement  honse.  The  power  has  probably  been  intro- 
duced becanse  the  German  girls  are  not  willing  to  mn  sewing  machines  by  foot 
power,  as  the  Bohemian  girls  and  Jewish  men  do.  But  the  production  is  on  a  small 
scale,  and  the  labor  is  not  very  much  divided.  It  is  said  in  the  trade  that  these 
shops  are  being  crowded  out  by  the  larger  Polish  shops,  where  the  girls  are  more 
willing  to  "drive"  their  work. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  takes  No.  8  12  hours  and  48  minutes  to  make  a  $1.75  coat. 
Comparing  the  unit  of  time  with  the  price  of  the  product,  it  is  seen  that  more  time 
is  required  to  every  unit  of  price  than  in  establishment  No.  4,  employing  Polish 
girls.  For  example,  it  takes  an  operator  4  hours  and  1  minute  to  operate  a  coat,  and 
the  baster  4  hours  to  baste  a  coat.  But  in  establishment  No.  4  it  takes  the  operator 
only  1  hour  and  40  minutes  to  operate  a  75-cent  coat,  and  the  baster  1  hour  and  3 
minutes  to  baste  a  75-cent  coat.  It  will  be  seen,  by  taking  into  account  the  differ- 
ence in  quality,  that  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  establisbment  No.  4. 

The  average  earnings  are  on  the  side  of  No.  4.  The  operator  in  No.  4  earns  on  an 
average  13.2  cents  an  hour,  while  in  No.  8  she  only  earns  9.7  cents  per  hour.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  basters  in  No.  8  include  8  men,  since  the  work  requires  higher 
skill  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  employment  of  girls,  and  their  wages  are  14  cents 
per  honr,  compared  with  13.2  cents  in  No.  4. 

With  regard,  therefore,  both  to  the  amount  of  wa^es  and  the  amount  of  time,  the 
German  small  shop  is  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  the  Jewish  and  Polish  shops 
under  the  factory  system. 
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EstablishmeDt  No.  10  is  a  "special  order"  coat  shop  in  Chicago,  prodncing  a  $2 
coat,  with  19  employees  making  150  coats  per  week,  working  at  the  rate  of  60  houra 
per  week  with  foot-power  machines. 

The  labor  cost  per  coat  is  $1.49  as  against  a  labor  cost  of  $1.06  on  the  $1.36  coat  in 
the  factory  (No.  9),  and  as  against  a  labor  cost  of  $1.47  in  establishment  No.  8, 
which  is  run  by  German  girls,  on  a  $1.75  coat. 

No.  10  has  an  advantage  over  the  small  shop  of  the  Bohemians  and  Germans  in 
prodncing  a  $2  coat  in  7  nonrs  and  36  minutes,  as  against  12  hours  and  48  minutes  in 
the  German  shop  on  a  $1.75  coat,  and  6  hours  and  30  minutes  in  the  Bohemian  shop 
on  a  $1  coat. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Establishment  No.  10,  making  coats  with  Jewish  men  as  opera- 
tors and  basters,  is  producing  a  coat  cheaper  than  establishment  No.  8  with  German 
girls,  or  No.  7  with  Bohemian  girls,  but  that  it  costs  more  than  it  costs  No.  9,  with 
both  Jews  and  Germans  and  men  and  women,  running  on  a  factory  system. 

Establishment  No.  11. 

[Inside  shop:   New  York,  coat  «hop;  steam  power;  snperintondent.  Jew;  employees,  Jews  and 
Italians ;  124  employees  in  one  system ;  eOO  coate  per  week.    59  hours  per  week.J 

Price  of  coat,  if  done  by  oontraot,  about $1.60 

Labor  cost  per  coat 1.43 

Average  wages  per  hoar 118 


Hour. 


"Week. 


Two- 
thirds 
year. 


ATorage 
per  week 
per  year. 


Operator's  wages. 
Baster's  wages  . . . 
Presser's  wages  . . 


Cents. 
19.1 
10.3 


$11.26 
6.07 
13.98 


$390.00 
210.08 
474.24 


$7.50 
4.04 
9.12 


Cento. 

Ck>8tof  operating  per  coat 31.8 

Cost  of  basting  i>or  coat 46.3 

Cost  of  pressing  per  coat 22.8 

h.    m. 

Time  per  coat 12    11 

Operator's  time  per  coat 1    87 

Baster'H  time  per  coat ^ 4    25 

Presser's  time  per  coat 59 

Individual  ocoupation8j  eatabliahment  Xo,  11. 


Num- 
ber. 


18 


Occupation. 


Nationality. 


Lining  maker. 

....do** 

do 

Stitching  coat 

Stitching  canvaH 

Sewing  sleeve  linings . 

Pocket  makers 

General  operator 


Lining  bastor. . 

....do 

do 

....do 

Basting  ronnd  . 

.....do. 

Edge  baster  ... 
,....do 


Jew  . 


Steamer |  Jew  . . . 

Sewing  in  sleeves do  . 

do do  . 

Sewing  round    and    sewing   in    do  . 

collar. 
Sleeve  maker do  . 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do  . 

Italian. 

....do. 


.do. 


Italian. 
Jew 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Male I  Week 

.....do  ..... do 

do 1 do  ... 

do do... 


....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
Female  . . . 

Male 

....do.... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Italian Female. 

....do I do  .. 


.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

-do.. 

fPiece . . 

\8  cento. 

Week.. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


I  Total  earn, 
occupation. 


$17.00 
16.00 
13.00 
16.00 

8.00 
12.00 
11.00 

4.00 
12.00 

5.00 

3.50 

12.00 
11.  OO 


9.00 
11.00 
10.00 

9.00 
12.00 
13.00 

6.00 

4.75 


$17.00 
16.00 
13.00 
16.00 

16.00 
24.00 
11.00 
4.00 
12.00 
5.00 
3.50 

48.80 

11.00 


196.50 


9.00 
11.00 
10.00 

9.00 
12.00 
13.00 

8.00 

4.76 
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Individual  occvj)atian8f  letdhlishmeni  Xo.  11 — Continued. 


Num- 
ber. 

OocQpatlon. 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

Week  or 
piece. 

Earnings. 

Total  earn- 
ings per 
week  for 
the  occu- 
pation. 

Bdgebaater 

Italian 

do 

Female . . . 
do  .... 

Week... 
....do... 

$4.50 
8.25 
8.00 
5.12 
2.75 
7.00 
5.00 

11.00 
3.25 

1.60 
2.00 
6.50 
3.75 
8.00 

10.00 
9.00 
7.00 
7.50 
7.00 
1.60 
1.76 
2.75 
8.25 
4.00 
8.50 

12.00 
8.00 
7.60 
5.50 
8.00 
6.00 

:^ 

15.00 
16.00 
8.00 
4.00 
.08 

.08 

7.00 
5.00 
4.50 
4.00 
6.00 
.01 
.Q\\ 
30.00 
18.00 
8.00 

.      18.00 
14.00 
11.00 

$9.00 
3.25 

do 

do 

..  .  do   

Jew 

...  .do 

Male 

do 

....do... 
...  do   .- 

8.0O 
6  12 

....do 

Bohemian.. 
Jew 

do  .... 

....do... 

2.75 

Can  vftff  banter -, 

do.... 

....do.-- 

7.00 

<lo 

.  .do  .    . 

do    ... 

do   .. 

6  00 

Gc^neral  bastHr  and  ovenB4M^r   .... 

do    .  ... 

do  .... 

....do... 

11.00 

Basting  iu  sleeves,  tackine  liu- 
ine  and  canvas  iu  armholes. 

Italian 

do 

Female . . . 
do  .... 

....do... 

....do... 
.    do 

6.50 
1,60 

do 

.    do 

do.... 

2.00 

do 

do 

do.... 

....do... 

5.50 

do 

do 

do.... 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 

3.75 

do 

do 

do  .... 

8.00 

Basting  collars  and  shoulders. . . . 
do 

Jew 

do 

Male 

do  .... 

10.00 
9.00 

do 

.....do 

do.... 

7.00 

Baster 

Italian.  .  . 

do.... 

....do... 

7.50 

.   .do 

do.  . 

do.... 

....do  ... 

7.00 

Padding  lapels 

do 

Female... 
do 

....do... 
....do... 

4.50 

do - 

do 

1.76 

do 

....  do 

do.-.. 

....do... 

2.76 

do 

do 

do  .... 

....do  . 

3.25 

....  do  

...    do 

do  ... 

....do... 
....do.  . 

4.00 

do 

do 

do.... 

8.50 

Under  presser -. 

Jew 

German 

Italian 

Male 

....do  ... 

12.00 

....do 

do  ... 

...  .do 

8.00 

do 

do.... 

....do... 

7.50 

do 

do.  '.  . 

do.... 

....do  ... 

5.50 

Edfire  nresser 

Jew 

do     .. 

do 

8.00 

do 

CxeTipan  . 

do.... 

....do  ... 

6.00 

Buttonhole  maker 

Jew 

Italian. 

Female... 
do     . 

Piece... 
do 

45 

275.37 

y 

1 

do 

1           60.00 

Fitter 

Jew 

do 

Male 

...  .do.... 

Week... 
....do  ... 

16.00 

Busheler 

15.00 

do .....^. 

do   . 

Female  ... 
do 

....do... 
....do... 
Piece... 

....do... 

Week... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 

Piece ... 

Week... 
....do... 
....do... 

....do... 
....do... 
...do... 
Piece... 
....do... 
....do... 

8.00 

do 

Italian.  . 

20.00 

15 

Felling  armholes  and  bottoms .... 
..  .do    

Italian   (in- 
side). 

Italian  (out- 
side). 

Je^      

do.... 

do.... 

do 

I           48.00 

Button  sewer. 

^            TOO 

...  do    

German 

Italian     .     . 

do.... 

do    ... 

6.00 

...  .do  

4.50 

Buttonhole  maker 

Jew 

do  .... 

4.00 

Sewing  ticket 

do 

do.... 

6.00 

Pulling  bastings 

do 

do  .... 

}             6.00 
30.00 

Superintendent 

do   

Male 

do.... 

Foreman 

do 

18.00 

Office  bookkeeper 

do 

do.-. 

8.00 

First-off  presser •.•..... 

do 

do 

51 

264.50 

26.00 

do 

do 

do  .... 

14.00 

do 

....  do    

...    do 

22.00 

Secood-off  presaer 

do 

do.... 

....  do 

TtttiiAs 

do.... 

do.... 

76.00 

2 

^ do 

10 

137.00 

124 

863.37 

r^ 


EBtablisbment  No.  11  is  a  large  ''inside"  factory  in  New  York  employing  124  peo- 
le,  making  600  men's  fine  coats  per  week.  If  the  coat  were  given  ont  to  a  contractor 
t  would  probably  cost  $1.50,  but  in  the  manufacturer's  own  shop  it  costs  $1.43. 
Beady-made  fine  coats  of  this  class  can  be  made  much  more  successfully  in  the  large 
inside  shop,  with  a  minute  division  of  labor,  than  can  cheaper  grades  of  coats.  The 
name  manufacturer  who  operates  this  inside  shop  for  his  fine  work  sends  out  his 
cheaper  coats  to  contractors. 
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It  requires  in  this  factory  about  124  people  to  make  a  coat.  The  economies  are 
mainly  the  following :  The  division  of  labor  makes  each  person  in  the  several  occu- 
pations able  to  produce  more  work  than  would  be  possible  if  the  labor  was  not  so 
intensely  divided.  It  also  makes  it  possible  to  introduce  a  large  number  of  unskilled 
workers,  at  low  wages,  for  parts  of  the  work  where  skill  is  not  required. 

The  coat  is  made  in  12  hours  11  minutes,  as  against  3  hours  41  minutes  in  Establish- 
ment No.  2,  and  3  hours  65  minutes  in  No.  1  for  a  coat  at  half  the  price. 

The  operators  in  this  factory  are  mostly  Jewish  men.  They  receive  fairly  good 
wages,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  schedule,  one  man  getting  $17  per  week;  two,  $16; 
one,  $13;  three,  $12,  and  two,  $11,  working  10  hours  a  day.  There  is  only  one  get- 
ting $8,  and  an  Italian  man  and  woman  getting,  respectively,  $5  and  $3.50. 

Tne  average  wages  for  all  operators  per  hour  are  9.1  cents,  which  is  about  the  same 
as  in  establishment  No.  2  and  establishment  No.  1,  where  Jewish  help  is  employed. 
Since  the  time  of  the  operator  is  1  hour  and  3  minutes,  as  agaiust  57  minutes  in  No.  2 
and  43  minutes  in  No.  1,  and,  taking  into  consideration  that  the  other  two  shops  are 
making  a  75-cent  coat,  it  is  seen  tnat  establishment  No.  11  can  operate  a  coat  in  a 
shorter  time  and  pay  about  the  same  wages. 

But  the  main  economy  in  this  class  of  shops  is  with  the  baster  and  edge  baster. 
Here  a  large  number  of  Italian  men  and  women  are  introduced,  working  at  low  wages. 
Out  of  the  45  basters,  edge  basters,  and  seam  pressors  there  is  onl^  one  at  $13  a  week. 
There  are  two  at  $12;  two  at  $11;  two  at  $10;  two  at  $9;  and  thirty- six  at  $8,  $7.50, 
and  down  as  low  as  $1.50.  A  large  number  of  Italian  girls,  as  will  be  seen,  are  work- 
ing for  $1.50,  $2,  $2.50,  and  $3  per  week. 

The  average  wages  for  the  baster  have  fallen  far  below  the  wages  received  by  the 
baster  in  establishments  No.  1  and  No.  2.  While  the  baster  in  No.  1  gets  on  an  aver- 
age 16  cents  an  hour,  and  in  No.  2,  13.6  cents  per  hour,  yet  in  No.  11  the  earnings  are 
only  10.3  cents.  The  time  for  basting  in  No.  11  is  4  hoars  and  24  minutes,  as  ap^ainst 
1  hour  and  26  minutes  in  No.  1  and  1  hour  in  No.  2;  showing  that  the  basting  in  No. 
11,  while  it  is  produced  by  very  cheap  help,  costs  much  more  per  dollar's  worth  of 
work  than  in  either  No.  1  or  No.  2. 

The  pressor  in  No.  11  gets  better  wages  than  in  the  other  two  shops,  probably 
because  skilled  mechanics  are  required,  and  the  off-pressing  can  not  in  tbe  nature  of 
things  be  very  much  divided,  so  that  it  takes  a  first- class  pressor  to  do  the  work. 

It  is  this  class  of  shops,  making  first-class  coats,  with  very  cheap  help,  that  is 
extending  the  ready-made  clothing  business  among  people  who  formerly  wore  only 
custom-made  clothing.  It  is  displacing  the  custom  tailor  by  producing  a  coat  as  well, 
or  almost  as  well,  as  ne  does  for  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  price  required  by  him. 

The  example  or  this  shop  should  be  well  considered  by  those  who  expect  that  the 
abolition  of  the  contractor  and  the  substitution  of  lar^e  inside  shops  will  improve 
the  condition  of  the  employees.  This  particular  shop  is  a  model  in  its  external  and 
sanitary  aspects;  the  hours  are  shorter  than  elsewhere,  and  the  best-paid  employees 
receive  as  high  wages  as  elsewhere;  but  by  its  subdivision  of  labor  a  place  is  found 
for  women  instead  of  men,  and  for  the  very  cheapest  class  of  help. 

Establishment  No.  12. 

Establishment  No.  12  is  a  coat  shop  at  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J.,  employing  girls  as 
machine  operators  and  a  few  girls  as  edge  basters,  making  500  coats  per  week,  work- 
ing 60  hours  per  week ;  contract  price  per  coat,  45  to  52^  cents. 

Establishment  No.  12  can  be  favorably  compared  with  establishment  No.  8,  a  Ger- 
man shop  in  Chicago  making  a  $1.75  garment.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  average 
wages  per  hour  in  establishment  No.  8  are  11.5  cents,  while  in  No.  12  they  are  9.7 
cents,  showing  that  in  small  country  towns  labor  can  be  procured  at  somewhat  less 
per  hour  than  in  the  large  cities,  employing  the  same  nationality. 

If  establishment  No.  12  is  compared  with  establishment  No.  4,  which  is  a  Polish 
shop  in  Chicago  employing  girls,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  wages  in  No.  4  are 
12.2  cents,  as  against  9.7  cents  in  No.  12,  emphasizing  the  point  that  female  labor  is 
usually  cheaper  in  small  towns  than  in  large  cities,  probably  due  to  the  different 
standard  of  living  and  the  lower  cost  of  living. 

The  average  wages  for  the  operator  in  No.  4  are  13.2  cents ;  the  average  wages  per 
hour  for  the  operator  in  No.  12  are  only  8.8  cents. 

The  cost  of  basting,  per  coat,  is  about  the  same  in  both  cases,  being  13.2  cents  in 
No.  12  and  13.9  cents  in  No.  4. 
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rCoat  shop,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J.:  Contractor,  German;  emploveea,  German- Americans;  34  employees; 
500  coats  per  week;  60  hours  per  week;  Ht«am  power.] 

r,     ♦      *      .  Cents. 

Contract  price 45  to  52* 

Labor  cost 39,  J 

Average  wages  per  bonr ..'.l..'.I!ll!.."!!.!^!!'!.^.!!!.".!!.'!!..*!!!r..'''."!!r.r.  9.7 


Operator's  wages. 

Baster's  wages 

Preaaer's  wages ... 


Hour. 


CenU. 
8.8 
13.2 
14.2 


Week. 


Two- 
thirds 
year. 


$5.30  ,  $183.56 
7.92  274.56 
8.50        296.36 


Average 
per  weok 
per  year. 


$3.53 
5.28 
5.68 


Cost  of  opemting  per  coat. 

Cost  of  basting  per  coat 

Cost  of  pressing  per  coat.. 


Time  per  coat 

Operator's  time  per  coat. 

Baster's  time  per  coat 

Preaaer's  time  per  coat  . . 


Cents. 
..  13.8 
..  14.25 
..    3.4 

h.  m. 

..4      6 

..  1    22 

..16 

14 


Individual  occupations,  eatahliahmeni  No,  IS, 


Nam- 
ber. 


Occapatiofn. 


2  Sewing  in  sleeves  and  stitch- 

ing sleeves. 

3  t  Pocket  maker 

2  I  Liningmaker 

2    do 

2  '  General  workers 

2  j do 


13  I 


Presser. 
do.. 


Nationality. 


German- American . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


1  1  Baster do. 

2  , do I do. 

? do ' do. 

1    do I do  . 

1  (  Coat-collar bastw ' do. 

1  I  under  pressor I do. 

I     Seam  presaer " I do  . 


Busheler do  . 

1     Foreman I do. 

1  ,  Finisher "..." do. 


7  I  Felling  hands  . 
~34  I 


-do. 


Sex. 


Time  or 
piece. 


Female...    Week. 


.  do. 

..do. 
.....  do. 

I do. 

Male... 


.do. 
do. 


do.. 

....do.. 
....do.. 

do.. 

Female . 
Male.... 
.....do.. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Female . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Eam- 
inga. 


Piece... 


Total  earn- 
ings per 
week  for 

the  occupa- 
tion. 


$8.50 

6.50 
5.75  I 
4.25 
2.00 
4.25  I 

r 

9.00 ' 
8.00 


$17.00 

19.60 
11.50 
8.50 
4.00 
8.50 


69.00 


9.00 
8.00 


17.00 

0.75 

9.75 

9.00 

18.00 

8.50 

17.00 

8.00 

8.00 

4.00 

4.00 

6.50 

6.60 

8.00 

8.00 

71.26 

6.00 

6.00 

12.00 

12.00 

3.75 

8.75 

21.75 

.04 

20.00 

199.00 
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IX.    GOHGLUSIOHS  AS  TO  GLOTHIHG  TRADES. 

The  foUowiDg  oonclusioDS  relative  to  wages  and  prices,  based  on  the  foregoing 
discnssion,  are  made  in  comparison  of  the  period  of  1878-1882,  when  the  immigration 
of  Russian  Jews  beean,  and  the  year  1900-1901. 

The  clothing  trade  has  been  affected  more  than  any  other  trade  by  snccessive 
waves  of  immigrants,  especially  Irish,  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Jews,  Italians, 
Poles,  Bohemians,  and  Litnnanians. 

Wages  have  always  been  extremely  unstable;  in  the  dull  season  being  much 
lower  per  day  and  per  piece  than  in  the  busy  season.  This  is  not  the  case  in  other 
countries  where  tradition  is  stronger,  nor  in  other  trades  where  labor  unions  have 
better  control.  In  ladies'  cloaks  and  suits,  work  is  less  steady  than  in  men's  and 
children's  clothing,  and  the  prices  are  higher  in  the  busy  seasons  and  lower  in  the 
dull  seasons. 

The  organization  and  evolution  of  the  trade  have  passed  through  four  stages: 
(1)  the  journeyman  tailor ;  (2)  the  home  shop ;  (3)  the  task  shop  or  small  contractor's 
shop  J  (4)  the  factory. 

This  increasing  subdivision  has  reduced  the  cost  of  making  a  coat  about  as  follows : 
Task  system,  50  per  cent  below  journeyman  tailor's  price  in  dull  season;  factory 
system,  40  per  cent  below  task  system;  total,  70  per  cent  below  journeyman  tailor's 
dull-season  price  or  85  per  cent  below  busy-season  price — i.  e.,  from  $5  to  75  cents. 

The  increasing  subdivision  of  labor  has  substituted  simple  operations  for  complex 
operations  and  nas  increased  the  speed  and  exertion  of  the  workman. 

While  wages  by  the  hour,  day,  or-  week  on  factory  products  have  decreased  in 
most  cases  and  remained  constant  in  a  few  cases,  yet  the  increased  overexertion  and 
overtime  are  more  exhausting  to  the  employee  than  they  were  20  years  ago. 

Custom  or  journeyman  tailors  earu  higher  wases  than  formerly,  not  mainly 
through  organization,  but  partly  because  of  the  high  skill  required,  partly  because 
of  the  new  demand  for  ladies'  tine  tailoring,  and  partly  because  of  the  growth  in 
wealth  of  the  wealthier  classes  whom  they  serve. 

The  wages  per  week  of  male  operators  and  basters  on  coats  in  task  shops  in  New 
York  have  fallen  one-sixth,  their  hours  increased  one-fifth,  their  weekly  output  has 
increased  two-thirds,  the  piece  price  of  their  product  has  decreased  one-half  without 
any  change  in  machinery  or  subdivision  of  labor. 

These  low  wa^^es,  long  hours,  and  overexertion  in  the  task  shops  are  partly  the 
result  of  an  antiquated  system  of  production  in  competition  with  factory  methods, 
and  partly  the  result  of  an  overcrowded  labor  market  and  lack  of  organization. 

The  wages  of  women  hand  sewers  on  coats,  except  finishers  and  edge  basters,  have 
remained  constant. 

The  wages  of  women  edge  basters  on  coats  have  declined  one-fifth,  and  they  have 
been  replaced  by  male  immigrants  at  wages  per  week  about  50  per  cent  higher  than 
those  which  the  women  formerly  received,  but  per  piece  the  same,  owing  to  the 
greater  speed- and  endurance  of  men. 

The  earnings  of  women  finishers  on  pants  in  New  York  declined  one-third  when 
the  Germans  began  tenement-house  work  10  years  ago,  and  again  declined  one-third 
when  the  Italians  drove  out  the  Germans.  In  Boston  the  legislation  restricting 
tenement-house  work  prevented  the  latter  decline.' 

Pressors'  wages  per  week  have  fallen  10  per  cent,  but  per  piece  40  per  cent,  and 
their  hours  have  increased  20  per  cent. 

Cutters'  wages  have  been  constant,  or  have  slightly  advanced,  and  the  hours  have 
been  reduced  in  the  better  shops,  through  the  aid  of  the  organization.  In  the 
small  shops,  where  there  is  no  organization,  wages  have  been  reduced.  For  these 
wages  the  cutter  has  heavier  work  and  has  increased  his  output  50  per  cent  by 
shears,  150  per  cent  by  machine,  and  200  per  cent  by  knife. 

The  wages  of  pants  operators  in  New  York  have  not  declined  nor  the  hours 
increased,  owing  to  the  superior  organizaton  of  the  union. 

Wages  in  coat  shops  on  the  factory  system  with  minute  division  of  labor,  are 
higher  per  hour,  the  day's  labor  is  shorter,  the  skill  in  each  particular  operation  is 
neater,  and  the  cost  of  the  coat  is  less  than  in  the  task  or  small  shop  system. 
Moreover,  men  are  not  replaced  by  women. 

The  competition  of  the  immigrant  is  not  felt  until  the  second  or  third  year  after 
his  arrival,  even  in  the  simple  operations,  because  he  requires  that  much  time  to 
increase  his  skill  and  speed  to  the  point  where  he  can  earn  $10  to  $15  per  week.  At 
these  rates  of  wages  his  labor  is  cheaper  than  that  of  the  *' green"  immigrant  who 
can  earn  $5  per  week  3  months  after  landing. 

The  condition  of  the  immigrants  is  better  than  it  was  in  their  native  countries, 
but  their  standards  of  living  are  much  lower  than  the  standards  of  those  longer  in 
the  country  with  whom  they  compete  for  employment. 


'See  following  chapter  on  Tenement  House  Work,  p.  36a. 
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TliA  sons  of  tailors  do  not  generally  enter  the  clothing  trade  on  account  of  its 
uncertainty,  low  pay,  long  hours,  and  unwholesome  conditions^  but  the  women  and 
girls  who  enter  the  shops  are  mainly  American-bom  children  of  immigrants. 

Men's  labor  in  shops,  owing  to  greater  skill,  speed,  and  endurance,  is  worth  about 
50  per  cent  more  per  hour  than  woman's  work  in  shops,  and  women  and  girls  work- 
ing for  $5  to  $9  per  week  tend  to  displace  men  above  $8  to  $14  per  week  on  corre- 
sponding work,  but  men  working  at  these  or  lower  wages  have  displaced  women. 
Tiie*  competition  of  women  has  forced  men  to  increase  their  exertion  without 
increasing  their  wages.  Women  are  esjiecially  available  in  preventing  men  from 
raising  their  wages  throngh  strikes. 

Labor  organization  has  c>een  especially  difficult  on  account  of  immigration,  mixed 
nationalities,  female  or  child  labor,  country  competition,  tenement-honse  work,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  division  of  labor.  After  male  immigrants  have  been  here  2 
or  3  years  they  are  willing  to  organize,  but  are  prevented  from  bettering  their  con- 
dition bv  the  new  arrivals  whose  necessities  compel  them  to  accept  low  pay.  The 
only  enduring  organization  has  been  that  of  tno  cutters,  who  are  but  slightly 
affected  directly  by  immi^ation.  The  most  successful  organization  of  factory 
tailors  is  that  of  the  Swedish  pants  and  vest  makers  of  the  "special  order"  trade 
in  Chicago.  This  organization  has  raised  wages  at  the  time  when  other  wages  were 
falling.  The  **  special  order''  trade  furnishes  a  peculiar  leverage  for  a  labor  organi- 
zation, since  it  requires  trained  mechanics,  and  the  work  can  not  be  postponed  in 
case  of  a  strike. 

Different  nationalities  have  introduced  different  modes  of  production :  The  Jews, 
the  task  system  baaed  on  speed,  endurance,  and  team  work;  the  Germans  and  Bohe- 
mians, the  female  finisher  and  foot-machine  operator;  the  Scandinavians,  the  large 
steampower  shop,  with  minute  subdivision  ot  labor,  for  pants  and  vests.  The  fac- 
tory system  in  coats  has  originated  with  Germans,  Scandinavians,  and  Jews.  Immi- 
grants have  created  for  themselves  new  lines  of  ready-made  products  and  have  dis- 
placed the  custom  tailor,  the  dressmaker,  and  the  housewiie.  This  is  true  of  all 
kinds  of  clothing,  whether  for  men,  women,  or  children.  As  a  result,  all  classes  of 
people  are  better  dressed,  in  the  latest  styles,  and  they  spend  much  more  money 
every  year  for  clothing. 

Tailors  who  have  been  displaced  by  green  immigrants  of  the  same  or  other  nation- 
alities have  found  better  positions  as  contractors,  manufacturers,  or  small  tradesmen, 
or  have  created  a  new  line  of  product  of  a  better  grade.  This  displacement  has  been 
accompanied  by  hardship  and  temporary  nneuiployment  similar  to  that  accom- 
panying the  introduction  of  machinery  in  other  callings. 

Legislation  further  restricting  immigration  would  assist  tailors  now  in  the  trade 
to  organize  and  secure  shorter  hours  and  higher  pay. 

X.  TEHEMEHT-HOUSE  WORE  AVD  LEGISLATIOH  BEGAEDDTG  IT 

1.  CONDITION  OF  HOME  WORKERS. 

The  so-oalled  ''sweat-shop"  legislation  of  the  several  American  States,  in  so  far  as 
it  adds  to  factory  legislation  in  general,  is  simply  legislation  directed  against 
tenement'house  work. 

The  broad  fact  first  apparent  in  this  legislation  is  that  American  States  in  restrict- 
ing tenement-house  work  have  been  legislating  upon  the  subject  of  immigration  in 
its  most  urgent  and  threatening  aspect.  Practically  all  of  the  work  in  tenements 
covered  by  the  laws  about  to  be  considered  is  carried  on  by  foreign-born  men  and 
women,  and,  more  than  that,  by  the  latest  arrivals  and  the  lowest  conditioned  of 
the  foreign  bom.  The  legislation  on  this  subject  is  more  radical  and  even  despotic 
than  any  that  can  be  found  on  the  same  subject  in  other  countries,  and  its  extremest 
forma  are  fonnd  in  the  three  States  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania, 
whose  g^reat  ports  of  entry  receive  the  first  impact  of  immigration.  Moreover,  this 
legislation  has  been  forced  upon  these  Spates,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  practically  two 
of  the  races  that  have  been  recently  crowding  into  the  cities,  namely,  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Italian.  It  is  the  Italian  woman,  working  in  her  close  tenement,  whose 
cheap  labor  has  almost  driven  out  all  other  nationalities  from  that  class  of  work 
whicn  is  still  mainly  done  in  the  home,  namely,  the  hand  sewing  on  coats  and  trousers. 
Of  the  20,000  licenses  granted  by  the  New  York  factory  inspector  for  *'  home  finish- 
ing''  in  New  York  City,  it  is  estimated  that  95  per  cent  are  held  by  Italians.  In 
Boston,  where  the  law  has  been  rigidly  enforced  against  unsanitary  conditions, 
about  50  per  oent  of  the  1,300  licenses  are  held  by  Portuguese  and  12  per  cent  by 
Italians. 

''Home  finishing,"  it  should  be  observed,  is  perhaps  four-fifths  of  the  work  now 
done  in  tenement  nouses.    It  is  that  remnant  of  the  former  home  shop  where  the 
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entiro  garment  was  made  at  home.  In  New  York,  coats  and  tronBers  are  "finished" 
at  home;  in  other  cities,  only  trousers.  In  addition  to  home  finishing,  the  only 
other  classes  of  work  affected  hy  tenement-house  laws  are  those  of  journeyman  tailor 
and  the  woman  who  works  for  *'pin  money." 

The  Italian  home  finisher  is  usually  compelled  to  take  work  home,  hecanse  her 
husband  is  not  making  enough  money  to  support  the  family.  These  men  work 
mostly  as  street  laborers,  hucksters,  and  peddlers  of  fruit,  fish,  and  other  merchan- 
dise on  the  streets.  When  working  as  street  laborers  they  are  employed  so  few 
months  in  the  year,  and  as  peddlers  their  income  is  so  small  that  they  must  get  aid 
from  their  wives  at  home.  The  price  paid  for  labor  to  a  home  finisher  is  about  one- 
half  that  formerly  paid  to  a  woman  regularly  employed  in  the  shop.  A  pair  of  pants 
is  lined,  bottoms*basted  or  felled,  and  the  buttons  sewed  on  for  from  5  to  7  cents  at 
home,  while  formerly,  before  the  Italians  came  in,  it  was  10  and  14  cents  in  factories 
and  7  to  10  cents  in  the  homes  of  Oerman  finishers^  so  that  the  Italian  finisher  works 
for  about  two-thirds  of  the  price  which  other  nationalities  formerly  received  for  the 
same  work.  This  is  not  true,  however,  in  Boston,  where  the  strict  enforcement  of 
the  laws  restricting  tenement-house  work  has  lessened  that  form  of  competition,  and 
where,  on  this  account,  the  prices  continue  at  7  to  10  cents. 

The  Italian  family  not  only  makes  its  living  by  the  aid  of  home  work  by  the  wife 
and  children,  but  by  this  process  it  is  made  possible  for  the  Italian  laborer  to  bid 
on  much  cheaper  terms  for  labor  in  other  employments  than  it  would  be  possible 
for  him  to  do  if  his  wife  and  children  were  not  engaged  in  the  business  of  sewing  at 
home.  Consequently,  this  practice  not  only  has  a  damaging  effect  on  the  shop 
worker  in  the  sewing  trade,  but  it  also  affects  the  people  engaged  in  the  same  call- 
ings as  the  Italian  laoorers.  It  is  possible  for  the  Italian  to  work  on  railroads  and 
on  streets  and  buildings  for  a  lower  price  than  he  would  be  able  to  do  if  he  did  not 
receive  this  aid  from  his  mother,  his  sister,  his  wife,  and  his  children  at  home. 

The  following  are  cases  taken  at  random  from  notes  on  the  homes  of  the  Italian 
finishers : 

Anabella,  235  Mulberry  street,  rear  tenement,  second  floor  front;  pants,  5  cents 
apiece;  woman,  her  mother,  2  children,  husband;  she  does  not  know  what  he  does 
or  what  he  makes.  Two  women  can  together  earn  $3  a  week.  Old  woman  looks  80, 
is  52;  been  in  the  country  only  5  months;  husband  worked  with  shovel  in  old  coun- 
try; she  didn't  sow  in  old  country— took  care  of  house;  conditions  here  about  same 
as  those  in  old  country;  2  rooms,  rent  $8.50;  2  windows  in  outer  room;  1  child  of  5, 
1  of  6  months;  licensed  place. 

Donia  Falzia,  235  Mulberry  street,  third  floor,  rear  tenement;  pants, 5  cents;  fin- 
ishing; good  CTade  of  work  (pafits  probably  sell  at  $3.25  retail) ;  says  it  takes  an 
hour;  husband  works  at  shovel — $1.25  to  $1.50;  rent,  $7.50,  2  rooms;   no  children. 

Came  here  from  Boston  to  see  his  family ;  worked  on  pants  in  Boston,  but  in  shops, 
not  in  houses ;  must  pay  there  $15  or  $16  for  a  shop^  which  must  be  nice,  while  here 
you  can  work  in  ordinary  rooms;  married  2  years  (m  Boston) ;  been  in  this  couutiy 
3  years;  was  working  in  shop  before  she  was  married;  7,  8,  and  10  cent«  per  pair 
wnen  working  in  shop  in  Boston — $4,  $5,  and  $6  per  week ;  earns  now  $3  a  week — 
sometimes. 

Antonia  Scarifino,235  Mulberry  street^  third  floor;  5  cents  per  pair  pants;  bastes 
bottoms,  puts  lining  on ;  1  hour  to  make;  2  years  at  this  business ;  4  in  this  connti^ ; 
married,  with  1  baby;  sister  works  with  her;  can  both  together  make  $4  a  week; 
husband  peddles  fish  and  makes  only  $1  to  $2  a  week;  in  summer  he  can  make  $4  to 
$5;  got  married  over  here;  hnsbaud  been  here  5  years;  was  married  2  years  ago : 
did  nothing  before  making  pants;  2  rooms,  $8.50  rent;  kitchen  probably  10  by  l4 
feet;  bedroom,  8  by  10  feet;  she  gets  all  the  work  she  wants. 

Lafiel  Agalo,  235  Mulberry  street;  5  cents  coat;  felling  front  part  of  sleeves,  fell- 
ing armhoTes,  bottom,  and  pulling  bastings  on  62^  and  75  cent  coat;  makes  2  or  3  a 
day ;  had  this  coat  3  days ;  6  cents  on  coat  when  working  in  shop ;  husband  a  baker — 
$4  to  $5  a  week;  didn't  work  when  husband  got  more;  can  make  50  cents  a  day: 
does  make  only  $1  to  $1.50  a  week,  for  works  little;  2  children — little  baby ;  learnea 
in  neighbor's  house ;  learned  only  coat ;  2  years  in  this  country ;  4  months  only  in 
shop ;  made  then  55  or  50  cents  a  day;  husband  earned  20  cents  a  day  in  Italy ;  pays 
$9  a  month  rent,  2  rooms ;  2  windows  in  1  room. 

Legislation  affecting  the  Italian  home  worker  must  of  course  be  general,  and  must 
affect  other  nationalities  and  other  classes  of  work  manufactured  under  similar  con* 
ditions.  Among  the  other  classes  of  work  thus  affected  is  that  of  the  custom  tailor 
or  the  journeyman  tailor.  This  is  the  skilled  mechanic  who  makes  the  entire  coat. 
He  makes  one  to  three  of  these  ooats  a  week,  and  his  home  is  not  seriously  encum- 
bered with  quantities  of  material,  whereas  ready-made  clothing  is  handled  in  large 
quantities  and  is  scattered  everywhere  through  kitchen  and  bedroom,  on  floor,  tables, 
and  beds.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  most  of  the  ready-made  clothing  was  also 
made  in  the  homes  of  the  people.    The  ordinary  shop  was  in  the  home,  where  most 
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of  the  meuiben  of  the  liimily  were  engnged,  the  man,  his  wife,  and  snch  grown-np 
children  and  other  people  ae  oonld  be  marshaled  into  service.  The  contraotor's  shop 
and  what  is  called  the  "sweating  system''  have  developed  oat  of  this.  With  the 
introduction  'of  labor  and  sanitary  legislation  as  applied  to  the  sewing  trade,  the 
largest  part  of  clothing  mannfactare  has  gone  into  shops  of  contractors,  bat  there 
still  remains  a  small  number  of  families  who  are  working  on  clothing  in  the  old  mode 
of  production.  Coats,  pants,  vests,  and  ladies'  garments  are  made  in  the  home,  with 
the  help  of  the  wife  and  children  and  sometimes  of  others,  and  by  means  of  this 
labor  and  with  the  opportunity  of  working  unlimited  hours  they  are  able  to  hold 
their  own  in  open  competition  with  the  shop.  Home  work  is  usually  practiced  by 
people  who  prefer  isolation  and  do  not  like  to  go  into  a  shop  to  work,  and  are  not 
able  to  establish  large  shops  of  their  own.  It  is  because  of  a  sort  of  conservatism 
with  regard  to  new  modes  of  production  that  these  people  still  hold  their  own  in 
these  home  shops. 

The  urgent  complaint  made  by  tailors  of  all  classes  against  home  work  is  based  on 
the  obstacles  which  it  places  in  the  wav  of  or^nization  and  joint  protection  of  their 
wages  and  hours  of  employment.  The  agitation  conducted  by  ^  the  journeymen 
tulors'  organizations  of  tnis  country  is  directed  more  vigorously  against  their  mem- 
bers doing  work  in  their  own  homes  than  it  is  in  regard  to  holding  up  the  regular 
prioe  for  their  labor.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  harder  to  organize  the  home  workers 
than  it  is  to  organize  those  who  work  in  back  shops  or  in  regular  shops,  because  they 
are  scattered  wrough  the  city  and  the  organization  has  no  means  of  getting  control 
over  them  or  finding  them  if  they  are  wanted.  They  have  no  opportunity  of  coming 
together  in  an  organization  with  other  people  employed  in  the  trade.  Usually  the 
contractor  from  whom  they  take  work  speaks  their  language,  and  in  their  homes  they 
usually  hear  nothing  bat  their  own  language,  so  that  they  have  no  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  language  common  to  others  in  the  same  industry  so  as  to  msKC  it  possible 
for  them  to  be  interested  in  a  common  cause.  Being  slow  to  learn  Kuglish,  they  are 
slow  to  become  Americanized. 

Subcontracting  is  the  rule  in  this  business.  Manufacturers  do  not  want  to  be 
bothered  with  giving  out  small  lots  of  work  such  as  would  be  required  by  a  man 
who  worked  only  with  his  family.  Consequently,  such  a  family  is  forced  to  take 
work  not  from  the  manufacturer  direct,  but  from  some  coutractor  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. When  the  home  worker  complains,  he  is  told  by  the  contractor,  '^I  am  not 
making  the  price;  the  price  has  been  made  by  the  manufacturer  for  me,"  and  as  the 
manufacturer  is  never  seen,  they  know  nothin^^  about  him  and  so  can  not  influence 
him.  In  this  way  home  work  reduces  the  resisting  power  among  the  tailors  when  the 
price  for  labor  is  reduced.  As  they  have  no  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  one  another  they  can  not  give  expression  to  a  common  grievance. 

The  difficulties  of  organization  are  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  Italian 
home  finishers.  They  receive  such  a  small  income  from  their  earnings  that  they  are 
not  able  to  pav  dues  to  carry  on  the  expense  of  an  organization.  They  work  so  con- 
tinuously, and  are  so  busy  caring  for  their  families  at  home,  that  they  can  not  spare 
the  time  to  go  to  meetings  or  participate  in  an  organization.  Thev  seem  to  be  like 
chattels  of  their  husbanas  and  the  other  male  members  of  the  family,  and  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  rebels  if  they  participated  in  any  form  of  protest  against 
their  condition.  The  same  is  true  in  their  dealings  with^the  contractor.  Any  effort 
to  resist  the  oppression  of  the  contractor  would  be  met  l)y  him  with  tlie  threat  that 
he  would  employ  other  help  and  have  his  work  done  inside  or  by  other  Italians. 

An  apparent  exception  to  this  rule  is  that  of  the  finishers  for  certain  shops  which 
have  been  organized  by  other  nationalities.  The  Swedish  women  in  the  ''special 
order"  trade  of  Chicago  have  required  the  contractor  to  pay  14  cents  per  pair  of 
pants  to  the  Italian  finishers  at  home,  and  have  organized  about  600  of  them  for  this 
purpose.  The  Swedes  have  been  able  to  do  this  because  thoy  have  a  strong  union, 
practically  monopolizing  their  line  of  work,  and  because  they  wish  to  protect  also 
the  300  Swedish  and  German  home  finishers  on  the  same  work.  So  exceptional,  how- 
ever, is  this  case  of  apparent  organization  of  home  workers  that  it  is  looked  upon  by 
the  people  in  the  trade  with  sreat  curiosity. 

Another  class  of  workers  who  are  beyond  the  field  of  organization  are  the  women 
who  work  for  pin  money.  These  are  usually  married  womeu  or  widows  of  American 
birth.  They  may  formerly  have  been  engaged  in  some  occupation  in  the  sewing 
trade,  and  in  case  of  emergency  they  strive  to  help  themselves  upon  the  death  of  the 
breadwinner  or  during  times  when  they  are  not  fully  supported  by  their  husbands,  or 
when  they  wish  additional  money  while  their  husbands  are  being  employed.  Snch 
a  woman  will  usually  take  clothing  home,  doing  the  felling  or  making  the  button- 
holes by  hand,  and  working  for  less  money  than  the  people  employed  regularly  at  the 
trade.  Since  she  is  not  compelled  to  wholly  support  herself  by  her  labor  she  can  get 
the  little  that  she  needs  even  if  she  works  for  half  the  price  that  the  woman  must 
demand  who  is  dependent  upon  similar  work  for  subsistence.  This  line  of  employ- 
ment is  also  practiced  extensively  in  making  shirtwaists,  wrappers,  underwear, 
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ohildren'B  knee  pants,  and  in  some  oases  on  ready-made  and  even  custom-made 
▼ests;  in  almost  every  case  decreasing  the  price  for  labor.  A  dozen  women's  wrav^ 
pern  will  be  taken  ont  by  the  woman  who  needs  some  additional  money  for  45  to  75 
cents,  when  the  ffirl  working  in  a  shop,  in  order  to  make  a  living,  will  have  to  ask 
75  cents  to  $1.10  for  the  same  thing.  The  girl  in  the  shop  must  earn  at  least  $4.50  to 
$6  a  week  in  order  to  make  a  living,  while  the  woman  working  for  pin  money  will 
be  content  to  earn  $2.50.  This  reduces  the  price  for  labor  below  the  point  of  sub- 
sistence for  the  girl  in  the  factory. 

It  is  very  difScult,  almost  impossible,  to  organize  in  a  union  the  people  who  do  not 
stay  at  the  trade  regularly  and  only  work  for  the  sake  of  earning  pin  money.  Their 
intention  is  not  to  make  a  living  at  the  business,  and  the  pay  is  so  low  that  they 
abandon  it  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  impossible  to  set  them  into  a  labor  organiza- 
tion. They  cut  the  pnce  for  labor  and  there  is  no  redress  from  the  grievance.  It  is 
probably  true  that,  out  of  regard  for  this  class  of  women,  American  legislation  has 
not  taken  the  advanced  step  of  prohibiting  outright  tenement-house  work  and 
instead  of  prohibitive  laws  has  adopted  the  device  of  licensing  such  work.  This 
will  appear  from  the  description  of  such  legislation  in  the  following  pages,  where  it 
is  shown  that  the  factory  mspector  is  given  discretion  in  granting  and  revoking 
licenses.  If  the  inspector  is  cnarged  with  laxitv  in  enforcing  the  law,  he  appeals  to 
the  oases  of  individual  hardship  which  it  would  bring  upon  women  forced  by  emer- 
gency to  work  at  home.  The  factory  inspector  of  New  York,  who  has  not  taken 
the  advanced  ground  of  inspectors  in  other  States  in  enforcing  the  stringent  law  of 
that  State,  gives  an  illustration  in  his  report  for  1899  (p.  52)  of  the  hardship  of  strict 
enforcement  compared  with  the  leniency  of  nonenforoement.  He  cites  the  follow- 
ing parallel  incidents : 

Where  the  law  io4U  not  er^oreed.  Where  the  law  ioa«  eisforced. 

The  New  York  Evenine  World  of  Jannary  18,  Anplication  No.  9687,  asking  for  a  lioeiue,  was 
1000,  reported  the  prooeedings  of  the  New  York  received  at  oar  saboffioe  in  New  York.  The 
Diet  Kitchen  Ansooiation. ,  premises  fh)in  which  application  came  were  care- 

At  this  meeting  Dr.  Annie  S.  Daniels,  a  physi-  fully  inspected  and  a  license  was  refused  the 
cian  of  New  York  City,  reported  on  her  visits  to  applicant,  for  sanitary  reasons.  The  applicant 
tenement  houses  where  manafactorlDg  is  done,  was  a  woman,  presumably  a  widow,  who  had  thrt^ 
Her  report  is  interesting  and  unquestionably  small  children  dependent  upon  her  for  support, 
true.  Daring  hernarrativeshe  spoke  of  one  case  On  January  10,  1900,  oar  inspector  who  was 
which  is  particularly  interesting  and  which  we  detailed  toinsneot  and  investigate  the  condition  of 
grant  is  an  illustration  of  a  condition  where  the  the  premises  for  which  license  had  been  refused 
law  was  not  enforced.    She  is  quoted  as  saying :         reported  as  follows  on  the  case  in  point: 

••You  might  not  believe  it,  but  I  recently  ran  %r       ir  t  m  %tM% 

across  a  case  where  a  woman  could  not  spare  the  ^■'^  icoiut,  January  20,  1900, 

labor  of  a  child  only  8  years  old.    Some  children  fAnnllcation  No  8M7  1 

at  vhat  time  are  actuafty  useful  in  fixing  trim-  LAppucaiion  no.  8W7.j 

mings  on  women's  dresses."  This  person  was  refused  a  license  on  November 

Itls  said  that  the  word  pictore  of  the  little  one  22,  1899.  The  contractor  refused  to  give  her  more 
at  work  caused  the  shedding  of  tears.  And  no  work  to  do  in  her  apartments  in  violation  of  the 
wonder,  for  Dr.  Daniels  was  speaking  to  a  sym-  law.  Therefove,  she  has  been  obliged  to  go  to  the 
pathetic  audience.  shop  to  work,  to  support  herself  and  litUe  ones. 

A  child  of  such  tender  years  at  work  in  a  tene-  I  found  on  my  visit  to  her  room  three  small  chil* 
ment  sweatshop  would  appeal  to  the  hardest  heart  dren,  the  oldest  apparently  not  over  5  years  of 
and  arouse  the  sympathy  of  the  most  callous  soul,      affe,  alone  in  a  cold  room,  no  tire  whatever,  and 

the  place  almost  entirely  bare  of  furniture. 

I  learned  Irum  the  housekeeper  of  the  premises 
that  this  mother  goes  to  work  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  she  returns  at  noon  to  give  the  children 
some  dinner,  then  goes  back  to  work,  not  return- 
ing  until  6  o'clock  in  the  evening.  These  little 
children  are  alone  all  day  with  absolutely  no  one 
to  look  after  them  or  keep  a  fire  to  warm  them. 
John  H.  Stoet, 
Deputy  Inepeetor. 

From  a  purely  hnmanitarian  standpoint,  which  narration  presents  the  most  pitiful  picture  f  On  the 
one  hand  we  havp  the  3-vearold  child  helping  its  mother  in  the  home— never  out  of  her  sight — always 
where  the  mother  could  attend  to  its  wants  and  alia}*  its  fears  and  suffering.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  see  the  mother  conipellpd  to  desert  her  three  little  ones  of  very  tender  years,  going  out  to 
the  shop  to  work,  because  the  Is  w  prohibits  her  bringing  the  work  into  hor  home.  As  a  result  thereof 
these  unfortunate  little  ones  are  thus  deprived  of  the  scai^t  care  a  hard-working  mother  could  bestow 
upon  them,  they  are  left  alone  in  a  tenement,  shut  up  in  a  fireless  room  with  no  one  to  attend  to  their 
wants.    Is  not  this  a  sadder  picture  thsn  that  presented  by  Dr.  Daniels  f    We  do  not  attempt  to  miti- 

fate  the  frightful  conditions  existing  in  places  that  our  inspectors  have  not  up  to  this  time  reached, 
ut  we  do  say  that  the  strict  and  unrelenting  enforcement  or  our  present  law  will  cause  untold  misery 
and  suffering. 

While  individual  cases  of  hardship  can  often  be  cited,  it  is  claimed  that  the  price 
paid  for  the  labor  of  these  women  home  workers  is  so  low  that  a  widow  or  other 
woman  in  need  is  not  able  to  make  a  living  wholly  by  that  labor.  It  is  often  the 
case  that  widows  who  work  at  home  at  this  kind  of  employment  are  being  partially 
supported  by  charity.     The  charity  thus  received  makes  it  possible  for  them  to 
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work  for  lw0  w&ffes  than  they  would  receiye  if  they  had  to  work  in  a  factory  and 
wholly  sapport  tnemBelves. 

Since  the  standard  of  living  of  the  working  olaeses  is  generally  recognized  as 
equally  important  with  their  organization  in  maintaining  a  high  rate  of  wages,  the 
question  of  the  influence  of  home  work  upon  their  standard  is  of  vital  interest.  It 
is  claimed  by  tailors  that  home  work  reduces  the  standard  of  living.  They  do  not 
care  for  a  fine  home  with  good  living  rooms  when  the  home  is  almost  all  of  the  time 
used  as  a  shop,  with  pieces  of  cloth  and  rags  lying  about  and  with  pressing  irons 
and  sewing  machines  crowding  upon  the  space.  In  the  Italian  home  with  its  twenty 
or  more  pairs  of  pants  or  as  many  coats  and  jackets  scattered  through  the  kitchen 
and  livin|^  rooms,  and  the  wife  busy  plying  her  needle,  it  necessarily  results  that  the 
surroundings  are  unoared  for  and  filtuy  and  the  children  neglected  and  dirty.  Fur- 
thermore, the  husband  or  other  support  becomes  less  energetic  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
vide for  those  dependent  upon  him,  and  he  feels  at  liberty  to  spend  in  drink  or  other 
luxuries  the  money  which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  compelled  to  expend  for  his 
family. 

It  is  claimed  also  that  the  man  who  works  at  home  has  irregular  honrsand  usually 
works  all  the  time  he  can  spare,  day  and  night;  he  employs  his  wife  and  children 
as  helpers,  and  is  usually  able  at  a  pinch  to  get  cheap  help  by  employing  his 
neighbors'  boys,  girls,  and  wives.  Thus  in  open  competition  he  is  able  to  underbid 
the  man  who  works  in  the  back  shop  or  the  regular  factory.  As  a  consequence 
the  price  for  labor  is  not  stable  and  there  is  a  constant  cutthroat  competition  be- 
tween the  people  in  the  trade  for  the  purpose  of  getting  work,  since  the  long  hours 
worked  per  day  make  it  impossible  for  work  to  last  throughout  the  year. 

The  effect  on  the  intelligence  and  personal  initiative  of  the  tailors  is  also  de- 
pressing. The  man  who  can  rely  upon  the  earnings  of  his  wife  and  children  loses 
the  spirit  of  enterprise.  Improvements  in  the  mode  of  production  are  absolutely  out 
of  the  question.  Home  shops  are  usually  not  able  to  use  improved  machinery,  nor 
are  they  able  to  subdivide  labor  so  that  each  laborer  is  utilized  in  the  most  efficient 
manner.  Consequently  by  the  old  mode  of  production  the  laborers  must  work 
longer  hours  and  utilize  the  labor  of  women  and  children  in  order  to  hold  their  own 
in  competition  with  the  better  shops. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  quite  generally  ar^ed  bv  tailors  that  if  the  manufacture 
of  clothing  in  tenement  houses  could  be  prohibitea  they  would  be  benefited.  They 
would  earn  a  better  living  in  factories,  with  regular  hours  of  work,  with  a  better 
protective  organization,  and  without  the  depression  of  their  homes  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  their  wives  and  children. 

2.  PROTECTION  OF  THE  PURCHASER. 

The  most  effective  agitation  and  legislation  against  tenement-house  work  has 
been  undertaken,  not  on  behalf  of  the  workers,  but  on  behalf  of  the  public  which 
purchases  clothing.  The  contagions  and  infectious  diseases  which  are  presumably 
carried  bv  clothing  from  tenements  to  the  consumers  are  phthisis,  diphtheria^  small- 
pox, chicken  pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles.  It  is  not  known  that  any  definite  case 
nas  ever  been  reported  where  contagion  was  actually  proven,  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  hands  through  which  the  ^oods  pass  before  they  reach  the  consumer.  At 
the  same  time,  the  danger  of  contagion  is  apparent.  The  report  of  the  New  York 
tenement  house  commission  for  1900  says  (p.  70) : 


Tmement-honse  labor  is  generally  carried  on  in  the  dwelling  room  of  the  family,  where  old  and 
mug  are  crowded  in  with  the  workers.  The  danger  of  contagion,  when  any  memoer  of  the  family 
ill,  therefore,  is  very  great.    A  member  of  the  commission  has  seen  efurments  piled  on  the  floor  in 


Toang  are  crowded  in  with  the  workers.  The  danger  of  contagion,  when  any  memoer  of  the  family 
IS  ill,  therefore,  is  very  great.  A  member  of  the  commission  has  seen  efurments  piled  on  the  floor  in 
the  midst  of  dirt  and  mobish,  gurmenta  stacked  on  the  bed,  and  some  or  them  used  as  pillows  for  sick 


children;  and  in  one  instance  earments  were  found  stored  in  the  same  room  with  a  sick  man  appar^ 
eutly  in  an  advanced  stage  of  taberculosis.  Such  conditions  the  commission  regards  as  a  serious 
menace  to  public  health.  It  believes  that  manufacturing  can  not  be  continued  in  the  tenement  houses 
with  safety  to  the  general  public  except  at  great  expense  in  the  way  of  investigation  and  supervision, 
in  view  of  the  immense  amount  of  labor  at  present  carried  on  in  tenement  houses. 

"The  risk  run  by  the  purchaser  of  a  costly  cloak,''  says  the  report  of  the  Illinois 
factory  inspector  (1895,  p.  65),  "or  a  custom-made  suit  is  precisely  the  risk  run  by 
the  workingman  buying  a  cheap,  ready-made  suit  and  by  the  poor  woman  who  gets 
from  a  bargain  counter  knee  pants  for  her  boy.  In  the  cloak  trade,  the  clothing 
trade,  the  merchant  tailors*  custom  trade,  although  the  manufacturer  or  merchant 
tailor  may  have  shops  in  good  sanitary  condition,  nothing  of  his  manufacture  can 
be  guaranteed  noninfectious  so  long  as  the  greater  part  or  any  part  of  his  work  is 
done  on  tenement-house  premises.'' 

Complaints  similar  to  the  foregoing  have  resulted  in  legislation  regulating  tene- 
ment-house work  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts  (1894, 508,  44),  New  York  (G.  L.  32, 
100),  Pennsylvania  (1897,  37;  1899,  64),  New  Jersey  (1893,  216),  Illinois  (1893,  p.  99), 
Missouri  (1899,  p.  273),  Michigan  (1896,  p.  233),  and  Ohio  (1899,  p.  213).  (See  Beport 
of  Industrial  Commission  on  Labor  Legislation,  Vol.  V,  p.  116.)  Following  is  a 
description  in  detail  of  the  main  features  of  this  legislation. 
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8.  LEGISLATION  GOVERNING  TENEMENT-HOUSE  WORK. 

A.  Penoni  pennitted  to  work  in  tenement  hooie  or  dwelling. — In  no  State  doee  the  legie- 
latare  take  the  radical  step  of  prohibiting  outriffht  tenement  or  home  work.  If 
snch  step  has  ever  been  taken  it  has  been  declared  nnconstitntional  by  the  conrtB, 
as  was  done  in  New  York  with  the  statnte  of  1884,  o.  272,  prohibiting  the  mannfac- 
tnre  of  oigars  in  tenement  honses  on  any  floor  partly  occnpied  for  residence  pur- 
poses. (In  re  Jacobs,  98  N.  Y.,  98.)  The  unconstitutionality  of  this  statute  was 
maintained  b^  the  court  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  clearly  appear  on  the  face  of 
the  law  that  its  primary  object  was  to  seoure  the  public  health. 

The  existing  statutes,  following  the  clue  sugeested  in  New  York  decisions,  go 
only  so  far  as  to  restrict  the  number  of  persons  wno  shall  be  employed  in  a  room  or 
tenement.  In  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Indiana,  New  Jersev,  and  Illinois  this  restric- 
tion excludes  everyone  except  "the  immediate  members  of  the  family  living 
therein." 

In  Missouri  the  number  is  restricted  to  ''three  persons  not  immediate  members  of 
the  family  living  therein."  In  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Michigan  there  is  no 
definite  restriction  to  the  members  of  the  family  nor  any  specified  number  of  out- 
siders, but  the  factory  inspector  uses  his  discretion  at  tHis  point.  In  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  law  does  not  prohibit  the  employment  of  outsiders  in  the  family,  the 
inspector  reaches  that  result  by  specifying  m  the  license  only  the  names  of  imme- 
diate members  of  the  family  who  are  permitted  to  work  in  the  room  or  apartment. 
While  the  statnte  does  not,  on  its  face,  grant  this  authority  to  the  inspector,  his 
action  has  not  been  tested  in  the  courts.  At  the  same  time  the  statute  restricts  the 
number  to  be  emploved  so  that  "  not  less  than  250  cubic  feet  of  air  space  shall  be 
allowed  for  each  and  every  person." 

In  New  York  the  minimum  air  space  is  also  250  cubic  feet  in  the  daytime  and  400 
cubic  feet  at  night,  and  there  is  no  specified  limit  on  the  family  relationship  of  per- 
sons who  may  be  employed  in  a  room  or  tenement.  The  factory  inspector  in  his 
discretion  has  adopted  the  rule  that  in  the  ready-made  trade  no  outsider  shall  be 
permitted  to  work  with  the  family,  but  in  the  custom  trade  the  taUor  may  bring  in 
one  or  two  outsiders.  This  distinction  is  based  on  the  difference  between  the  low- 
paid  Italians  who  do  the  work  of  finishing  readv-made  garments  and  the  relatively 
nigh-grade  mechanics  who  make  the  custom  work.  The  Tatter  have  larger  and  better 
premises,  but  even  in  this  case  the  character  of  the  premises  may  be  such  as  to  for- 
bid a  permit  to  outsiders. 

Certain  statutes  provide  that  nothing  in  the  law  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent 
the  employment  of  a  tailor  (Massachusetts  and  New  York)  or  seamstress  (Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan),  by  any  person  or  family'for  manufac- 
turing articles  for  such  person's  or  family  use. 

B.  The  tenement  deieiiDed. — ^The  places  to  which  the  law  governing  tenement  manu- 
facture applies  are  usually  described  as  a  "room  or  rooms,  apartment  or  apartments 
in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house''  (New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Michigan)  to  which  Illinois  adds  ''used  for  eating 
or  sleeping  purposes.''  It  is  especially  provided  in  Massachusetts  that  "  a  room  or 
apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  honse  which  is  not  used  for  living  or  sleep- 
ing purposes  and  which  is  not  connected  with  any  room  or  apartment  used  for  living 
or  sleeping  purposes,  and  which  has  a  separate  and  distinct  entrance  from  the  out- 
side, shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  aot."  In  Ohio  it  applies  to  every 
"  dwelling  or  building,  or  any  room  or  apartment  of  itself,  in  or  connected  with  any 
tenement  or  dwelling  or  other  building."  And  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Indiana 
add  also  any  ''  building  in  the  rear  of  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house." 

C.  Articles  included  in  legiilation  on  **  tenement"  or  "home"  manufEtotnre. — Legislation 
upon  this  subject  applies  in  the  first  instance  to  wearing  apparel  and  secondarily  to 
cigars  and  cigarettes.  The  laws  are  not  uniform,  certain  States  (Massachusetts  and 
Ohio)  covering  all  wearing  apparel  whatsoever,  and  others  (New  York,  Pennsj^lva- 
nia,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Indiana,  and  Michigan)  covering  only  specified 
articles. 

In  Massachusetts  (1894,  amended  1898)  the  law  covers  "the  making,  altering, 
repairing,  or  finishing  any  coats,  vests,  trousers,  or  wearing  apparel  of  any  descrip- 
tion whatsoever." 

The  Ohio  law  (1896)  includes  "any  process  of  making  any  kind  of  wearing  apparel 
Ifor  male  or  female  wear,  use,  or  ornament,  or  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  ciga- 
rettes, or  tobacco  goods  in  any  form,  when  such  wearing  apparel  or  other  goods  are 
to  be  exposed  for  sale  or  to  be  sold  by  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  or  Jobber,  to  the 
trade  or  by  retail." 

The  New  York  law  (1899)  includes  the  "manufacturing,  altering,  repairing,  or 
finishing  coats,  vests,  knee  pants,  trousers,  overalls,  cloaks,  hats,  caps,  suspendeniy 
jerseys,  blouses,  dresses,  waists,  waistbands,  underwear,  neckwear,  fturs,  fur  trim- 
mings, fur  garments,  skirts,  shirts,  purses,  feathers,  artificial  floweiB,  oigttrettesy 
oigars;  or  umbrellas.'' 
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By  a  tpecial  elanse  the  New  York  act  exoludes  ''  collars,  caffSy  shirtB,  or  shirt 
waista  made  of  cotton  or  linen  fabrics  that  are  subject  to  the  lanndryins  process 
before  being  offered  for  sale."  This  exclusion  of  so-called  ''white  goods'' does  not 
occur  in  the  laws  of  other  States.  It  is  apparently  an  effort  to  carry  out  consistently 
the  theory  that  the  law  is  designed  to  protect  the  purchaser,  leaving  the  worker 
free  to  do  as  he  pleases  where  the  public  health  is  not  Jeopardized. 

The  Pennsylvania  law  is  identical  with  that  of  New  York  except  that  it  uses  simply 
the  word  ''manufacture"  and  does  not  include  hats  and  caps,  and  no  exception  is 
made  of  "white  ffoods."  It  includes  the  "manufacture  of  coats,  vests,  trousers, 
knee  pants,  overaUB,  skirts,  dresses,  cloaks,  hats,  caps,  suspenders,  jerseys,  blouses, 
waists,  waistbands,  underwear,  neckwear,  furs,  fur  trimmings,  fur  garments,  shirts, 
hosiery,  pnrses,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  cigarettes,  or  ciears." 

The  Illinois  law  (1893)  includes  '*the  manufacture,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  coats, 
vests,  trousers,  knee  pants,  overalls,  cloaks,  shirts,  ladies'  waists,  purses,  feathers, 
artificial  flowers,  or  cigars." 

The  New  Jersevlaw  (1898)  includes  "the  manufacture  of  coats,  vests,  trousers, 
knee  pants,  overalls,  cloaks,  furs,  fur  trimmings,  fur  garments,  shirts,  purses,  feath- 
ers, artificial  flowers,  or  cigars." 

The  Missouri  law  (1899)  includes  "  the  manufacture  of  any  wearing  apparel,  purses, 
feathers,  artificial  flowers,  or  other  goods  for  male  or  female  wear. 

The  Indiana  law  (1899)  includes  the  "  manufacture  of  ooats,  vests,  trousers,  knee 
pants,  overalls,  cloaks,  furs,  fur  trimmings,  fur  garments,  skirts,  purses,  feathers, 
artificial  flowers,  or  cigars." 

D.  Bsgiiter  of  tenements  and  sweat  ihops.~An  essential  feature  in  the  supervision  of 
sweat-shops  and  home  workers  by  the  factory  inspector  is  the  ref;ister  or  list  of  such 
places.  In  the  enforcement  of  the  ordinary  factory  law  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
inspector  himself  to  compile  such  a  list  from  the  visits  of  his  deputies  or  f^om  a  city 
directory.  But  in  the  case  of  small  contractors  and  home  workers  the  number  is  so 
large  and  fluctuating,  and  individual  workers  are  so  completely  hidden  in  the  homes, 
tiiat  a  house-to-house  canvass  by  the  inspectors  can  not  be  relied  upon.  Conse- 
quently the  statutes  of  several  States  place  the  responsibility  of  locating  these  out- 
side workers  and  shops  upon  the  manufacturer  or  contractor  who  furnishes  them 
work.  Of  course  every  manufacturer  keeps  a  list  of  all  his  outside  contractors  and 
finishers  for  his  own  use,  and  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  require  him  to  produce  such 
list  for  inspection  by  the  &ctory  inspector  (New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri, 
Illinois,  and  Michigan)  or  to  Aimisn  a  copy  of  the  same  on  demand  (New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Missouri,  and  Michigan).  In  Massachussets,  where  the  statute  does  not 
require  the  manufacturer  to  furnish  the  list,  the  inspector  secures  it  through  volun- 
tai^  arrangement.  The  manufacturer  furnishes  a  list  of  his  contractors  (and  home 
finishers)  and  the  contractors  in  turn  furnish  lists  of  their  home  workers.  When  a 
manufacturer  with  an  "inside  shop"  gives  outwork  to  his  own  employees  to  be 
taken  home  at  night  these  also  must  be  included  in  his  list. 

The  compilation  and  checking  of  these  lists  in  the  oflice  of  the  inspector  requires 
considerable  clerical  help,  especially  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  the  list  runs  as 
high  as  20,000  names.  Usually  the  names  are  arranged  in  card  catalogue,  by  streets, 
and  the  constant  changing  of  residence,  the  overlapping  of  names  on  the  lists  of 
different  manufacturers,  and  the  problematical  spelling,  require  a  highly  perfected 
and  adjustable  system  of  registration. 

B.  Pnblieity  of  register. — The  most  effective  check  n  pon  the  manufacturer  is  p  ublici  ty . 
So  apprehensive  is  be  at  this  point  that  a  contractor  who  has  once  been  fined  m 
court  18  thenceforth  unable  to  get  work  from  him.  Therefore,  if  the  manufacturers' 
lists  of  contractors  are  treated  as  public  records,  open  to  the  inspection  of  private 
citizens,  then  such  agencies  as  trade  unions,  consumers'  leagues,  and  charitable 
societies  are  able  directly  to  reatth  the  manufacturer,  and  1  hrough  publicity  to  enforce 
his  responsibility.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  defect  in  the  administration  of  the  law 
hitherto  in  New  York  that  these  lists  are  not  open  to  the  public,  like  other  records. 

F.  Licenis. — In  the  enforcement  of  the  ordinary  factory  and  workshop  laws  the 
factory  inspector  is  required  to  come  into  court  and  prove  his  allegations  in  order  to 
enforce  a  penalty  for  the  violation  of  the  law.  The  alleged  violator  enioys  the  bene- 
flt  of  the  doubt,  and  the  inspector  and  prosecuting  attorney  are  held  to  the  strict 
interpretation  of  the  statute.  The  delay,  uncertainty,  and  formalitv  of  such  pro- 
ceedings render  the  law  often  nugatory  and  always  problematical.  1^  however,  the 
inspector  were  permitted,  upon  his  own  belief,  not  merely  to  prosecute  the  violator, 
but  also  himself  to  impose  tne  penalty  without  recourse  to  the  courts,  the  execution 
of  the  law  would  be  summary  and  decisive.  This  is  the  intended  effect  of  the 
"license"  or  "permit"  clause  in  the  recent  legislation  of  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  and  Michigan.  This  license  is  not  merely  a 
means  of  maintaining  a  register  of  the  places  where  clothing  is  made,  but  it  is  asub- 
stantial  condition,  dependent  largely  upon  the  discretion  and  good  judsment  of  the 
Actory  inspector,  witnout  which  the  worker  or  contractor  is  prohibited  m>m  getting 
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employment.  The  reftisal  or  revocation  of  a  license  by  the  inspector  is  a  more  severe 
penal^  than  the  imposition  of  a  fine  by  the  court.  The  latter  takes  away  a  portion 
of  the  man's  earnings,  but  the  former  shuts  him  ofif  entirely  from  his  ordinary  means 
of  getting  earnings.  The  license  is  the  most  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
fiMtory  inspector.  It  practically  removes  the  workers  in  question  firom  the  ordinary 
protection  of  the  courts  and  places  them  under  the  direct  control  of  an  administra- 
tive officer.  To  the  courts  tnere  remains  not  the  enforcement  of  the  substantial 
features  of  the  law,  but  only  the  enforcement  of  the  administrative  feature,  which 
prohibits  a  contractor  or  home  worker  firom  working  without  a  license.  Tlie 
inspector  revokes  the  license  on  his  own  discretion,  and  only  calls  in  the  courts  to 
punish  the  one  who  works  without  a  license.  Of  course  there  remains  always  the 
judicial  remedy  by  mandamus  or  ii^unction,  but  in  the  case  of  the  poverty-stricken 
workers  of  the  tenement  houses  this  is  not  a  substantial  remedy. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  State  to  introduce  the  license  feature  as  a  part  of  its 
factory  legislation.  The  law  of  1891,  amended  in  1898,  prohibited  tenement-house 
work  unless  a  member  of  the  family  "  shall  first  procure  a  license,  approved  by  the 
chief  of  the  district  police, '^  in  whose  hands  is  the  enforcement  of  the  general  factory 
laws.  It  was  the  successful  operation  of  this  statute  which  led  five  other  States  to 
copy  the  provision.  In  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Indiana,  and  Michigan  the  tenement  worker  is  required  to  make  application  to  the 
factory  inspector  lor  a  license,  and  **  no  person,  firm,  or  corporati  n  shall  hire, 
employ,  or  contract  with  any  member  of  a  family  not  holding  a  license  therefor,''  to 
manufacture  the  designated  article  in  a  tenement  or  dwelling.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
license  is  required  also  for  **  any  building  or  parte  of  building/'  and  in  New  York 
and  Indiana  for  any  "  building  in  the  rear  of  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house." 
The  latter  provision  was  designed  principally  as  a  means  of  registration,  in  order  to 
bring  the  rear  factories  under  the  observation  of  the  factory  inspector  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  ordinary  factory  legislation;  but  since  the  license  can  be  revoked  for 
these  rear  clothing  factories  in  New  York  and  Indiana,  and  for  all  clothing  fac- 
tories in  Pennsylvania,  these  establishments,  as  well  as  the  tenements,  are  brought 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  inspector.  The  advantage  of  this  control  was 
referred  to  by  one  of  the  Massachusetts  inspectors,  who  says  (Rep.  1900,  p.  231) : 

The  regular  workshopft  inspected  were  fouDd,  with  few  exceptiona,  in  fairly  good  order,  their  frreat 
fault  beiDff  the  dirty  state  of  their  water-closets.  If  the  owners  of  these  estaDlishments  woie  com- 
pelled to  obtain  a  permit  from  this  dei>artment  similar  to  the  home-workers'  license,  strict  cleuill- 
ness  and  healthier  conditions  could  be  easily  obtained. 

Before  the  license  is  granted  the  factory  inspector  is  required  to  make  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  room,  apartment,  or  building  sought  to  be  licensed,  and  to  ascertain  (1) 
whether  it  is  in  a  clean  and  proper  sanitary  condition;  (2)  whether  there  is  the  legal 
limit  of  air  space  for  each  person  employed  (New  York,  Pennsylvania) ;  (3)  whether 
it  is  adequately  lighted  by  electricity  or  other  suitable  light  (New  York). 

After  the  license  is  granted  the  place  must  be  kept  in  the  proper  condition  desig* 
nated  by  the  inspector,  and  is  subject  to  his  inspection  at  all  times  for  the  purpose 
of  ''  ascertaining  whether  the  garments  or  articles  manufactured  are  clean  and  free 
from  vermin  and  other  matter  of  an  infectious  or  contagious  nature."  (N.  Y.,  sec. 
100;  Mass.,  sec.  44.) 

If,  upon  inspection,  the  conditions  are  found  not  satisfactory,  the  license  may  be 
revoked. 

The  discretionary  power  of  the  inspector  in  granting  and  revoking  licenHCs  is  evi- 
dent from  the  terms  employed  in  the  several  statutes.  In  New  York  he  shall  grant 
the  license  if  he  ascertain  that  the  premises  are  in  •*  a  clean  and  proper  sanitary  con- 
dition," and  it  may  be  revoked  if  he  find  that  *'  the  health  of  the  community  or  of 
the  employees  require  it,  or  if  it  appears  that  the  rooms  or  apartments  to  which 
such  license  relates  are  not  in  a  healthy  and  proper  sanitary  condition."  (N.  Y., 
sec.  100.) 

In  Massachusetts  the  inspector  determines  only  that  the  promises  are  '*  kept  in  a 
cleanly  condition."  (Sec.  44.)  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  the  "permit  may 
be  revoked  at  any  time  the  health  of  the  community  or  those  so  employed  may 
require  it."    (Pa.,*  1897,  sec.  1;  N.  J.,  1893,  sec.  1.) 

The  foregoing  terms  indicate  that  the  criterion  of  cleanliness  and  sanitary  condi- 
tion must  necessarily  be  left  to  the  j  ndgment  of  the  inspector.  And  since  inspectors 
difier  materially  in  their  judgment,  the  efficacy  of  the  law  depends  largely  upon  the 
individual  opinion  and  strength  of  character  of  these  administrative  officers.  Indeed, 
under  the  terms  of  the  statutes  it  is  conceivable  that  tenement-house  work  could  be 
alnmst  wholly  abolished,  provided  inspectors  were  selected  whose  standards  were 
high  enough.  Such  would  seem  to  be  almost  the  necessary  result  where,  as  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  York,  the  instructions  printed  on  the  back  of  the  liceuse  state 
that  one  condition  "  which  must  be  observed  in  order  to  obtain  and  retain  a  license" 
are  **  absolute  cleanliness  of  apartment  and  immediate  premises,  halls,  stairs,  yardjB, 
and  closets."  Were  absolute  cleanliness  enforced,  very  few  licenses  conld  remain 
long  outstanding. 
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The  Illinois  leeislation  does  not  reqaire  a  license  for  home  work,  hut  hy  ordinance 
the  board  of  health  of  Chicago  issues  such  a  license.  This,  however,  contributes  to 
the  administration  of  the  law  by  the  factory  inspector  only  in  cases  of  infectious  and 
contagious  disease. 

It  should  be  added  that  in  all  States  '\/here  manufacturers  with  ''inside  shops'' 

five  out  work  to  their  own  employees  to  be  taken  home  for  work  at  night  and  on 
undays,  these  also  are  required  to  have  a  license. 

G.  '* Tenement-made''  tag. — The  leffislatioa  of  Massachusetts  (1891)  and  New  York 
(1899)  has  gone  further  than  that  of  other  States  in  strengthening  the  ^'icensing  pre- 
rogative of  the  inspector.  In  Massachusetts  whoever  sells  or  offers  for  sale  wearing 
apparel  made  in  unlicensed  tenements  is  i  eqnired  to  afiBx  to  each  garment  so  made 
a  conspicuous  tag  or  label  with  the  wordi:  ''Tenement  made''  legibly  printed,  and 
the  name  of  the  State  and  town  or  city  whc  re  the  garment  was  made.  In  New  York 
the  law  is  more  effective,  since  the  inspector  himself  affixes  the  label  whenever  he 
iinds  goods  manufactured  without  a  license.  No  person  except  the  factory  inspector 
is  permitted  to  remove  or  deface  the  label,  the  penalty  being  the  same  as  for  other 
violations  of  the  labor  law.  This  label,  or  course,  as  long  as  it  remains  affixed,  ren- 
ders the  goods  unsalable.  In  practice,  the  procedure  in  New  York  is  somewhat  as 
follows:  In  case  a  license  has  been  rerused  upon  application  of  a  home  worker  the 
deputy  inspector  returns  to  the  place  of  residence  of  the  applicant  within  the  period 
of  two  weeks  to  see  whether  the  worker  has  followed  the  instructions  given  in  the 
letter  of  refusal. .  If  the  designated  improvements  have  been  made  he  reports  favor- 
ably and  a  license  is  sent  to  the  applioaiit.  But  if  he  finds  that  no  improvement 
has  been  made  the  case  is  closed,  ana  no  further  inspection  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  application.     If  the  applicant  desires  a  license  he  must  renew  his  application. 

If,  upon  inspection  of  premises  for  which  a  license  has  been  refused,  the  inspector 
finds  work  is  being  conducted,  he  is  required  to  affix  the  label  "Tenement  made." 
The  inspector  then  secures  the  name  of  the  contractor  or  manufacturer  for  whom 
goods  are  boing  made  and  instructs  the  workmen  to  notify  the  contractor  to  go  to 
the  factory  inspector's  office  and  make  fvppUcation  for  the  release  of  the  tag.  The 
inspector  also  sends  notice  to  the  office  that  goods  in  the  hands  of  the  designated 
worker  and  belonging  to  the  said  contractor  have  been  tagged. 

The  contractor  goes  to  the  office  of  the  factory  inspector  usually  with  the  worker, 
and  in  applying  for  the  release  of  the  ta^,  signs  a  form  stating  that  the  goods  were 
being  manufactured  for  him  in  unlicensed  rooms.  This  signature  becomes  evidence 
in  court  on  the  complaint  of  the  inspectc  r. 

If  this  is  the  first  offense  of  the  contra*  tor  he  is  simply  warned,  and  is  told  to  take 
the  goods  to  his  office  and  the  deputy  wi  II  be  sent  there  to  remove  the  lag.  If  it  is 
a  second  offense  prosecution  is  decided  upon,  and  the  matter  is  turned  over  to  the 
district  attorney,  the  deputy  of  the  faiitory  inspector  being  the  complainant  and 
witness. 

The  efficiency  of  the  "tenement- made  "tag  is  sometimes  questioned,  on  the  ground 
that  it  can  easily  be  removed  by  the  worker  without  discovery  and  punishment. 
But  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  will  conclusively  answer  this  question. 

The  tag  is  placed  upon  the  goods  by  i  he  deputy  inspector,  who  immediately  noti- 
fies the  central  office.  The  unlicensed  A^orker  must  tnen  go  to  the  office  in  order  to 
make  application  to  have  the  tag  removed.  If  he  does  not  go,  then  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  inspector  to  make  another  visit  to  his  premises  in  order  to  discover  the  reasons 
for  his  nonappearance.  If  the  inspeot«»r  follows  up  the  case,  plainly  the  only  con- 
ditions under  which  the  worker  could  afford  to  remove  the  tag  would  be  either  by 
resolving  to  discontinue  work  or  by  mo  zing  to  other  quarters.  And,  since  it  is  the 
practice  of  the  department  to  prosecute t  not  the  worker,  but  the  contractor,  there  is 
good  reason  why  the  worker  shall  respect  ohe  tag  and  bring  his  contractor  before 
the  inspector.  He  has  a  chance  of  find  ing  another  contractor  if  he  secures  a  license, 
but  he  has  no  such  chance  as  long  au  he  stays  in  the  same  tenement  without  a 
license. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  from  what  precedes  that  the  "tenement  tag"  is  a 
powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  factory  inspector  for  prohibiting  work  in 
unlicensed  places,  and  thereby  enfovcing  the  inspector's  control  over  this  class  of 
manufacture.  At  the  same  time,  it  involves  a  considerable  amount  of  formality  and 
some  uncertainty.  In  Pennsylvania,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  tag  is  not  in 
vogue,  this  formality  and  uncertainty  are  avoided  by  the  radical  device  of  author- 
izing the  inspector  or  his  deputies  to  condemn  and  destioy  all  goods  found  in 
"  unhealthy  or  unsanitary  "  places.  Such  destruction  in  other  States  is  confined  to 
"  contagious  and  infectious  "  diseases,  and  is  permitted  only  to  the  local  boards  of 
health. 

The  "  tag  "  and  the  manufacturer. — While  the  manufacturer  is  not  legally  responsible 
and  penally  liable  for  violations  of  the  law  by  home  workers,  he  can  be  reached 
indirectly  through  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  his  goods  (Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Missouri),  or  by  the  confiscation  and  destruction  of  his  goods  (Pennsyl- 
vania). 
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landlord  responBible.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  requirements  governing  the  sani- 
tation and  safety  of  dwelling  houses,  the  New  York  law  (sec.  105)  prohibits  the 
''owner,  lessee,  or  agent  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  or  of  a  building  in  the  rear 
of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house''  from  permitting  the  use  of  his  premises  for  the 
manufacture  of  clothing  without  a  license  and  contrary  to  law.  The  factory  inspector 
is  required  to  serve  notice  of  such  violation  upon  the  owner,  lessee,  or  agent,  and 
the  latter  is  given  30  days  in  which  to  cause  the  unlawful  manufacture  to  discon- 
tinue, or  15  days  thereafter  in  which  to  bring  proceedings  for  dispossession,  the 
unlawful  manufacture  being  constituted  a  sufficient  cause  for  dispossession .  Failure 
in  this  subjects  him  to  penalties  as  though  he  himself  were  engaged  in  the  unlaw- 
ful manufacture. 

To  what  extent  the  provisions  holding  the  landlord  responsible  can  be  made  of 
practical  value  has  not  yet  been  determined,  since  the  New  York  inspector  has  not 
relied  upon  it  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

L.  Summary.— It  may  be  briefly  stated  in  regard  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  forego- 
ing laws  on  tenement-house  work  that— 

1.  They  have  cooperated  with  the  economic  development  of  the  industry  in  driv- 
ing shopwork  from  tenements.  Practically  in  Massacnusetts,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
ByTvania  there  are  at  the  present  time  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  home  shops  which 
occasioned  complaiut  10  years  ago.  The  only  remaining  home  work  of  siniificance 
is  that  of  home  tinishers,  custom  tailors,  women  who  work  for  pin  money,  ana  employ- 
ees who  take  work  home  at  nisht  from  the  shop.  Home  finishing  is  that  subsidiary 
part  of  hand  work  on  coats  and  pants  which  has  not  yet  been  trausferred  to  the  reg- 
ular workshop.  It  is  now  the  bulk  of  home  work.  In  Boston,  where  the  law  has 
been  strictly  enforced,  there  is  very  little  home  finishing,  this  work  being  lareely 
transferred  to  shops,  and  the  wages  are  40  to  50  per  cent  nigher  than  in  New  York 
for  the  same  work. 

2.  With  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  law  the  system  of  licensing  is  superior  to  the 
proposed  abolition  of  home  work,  since  the  inspector  is  then  able  to  grant  the  privi- 
lege of  home  work  in  cases  of  emergency  where  peculiar  hardship  would  otherwise 
result,  while  at  the  same  time  he  reduces  the  amount  of  home  work  to  the  point 
where  its  competition  does  not  seriously  affect  the  condition  and  wages  of  labor. 
This  strict  enforcement  of  the  law,  however,  since  it  depends  upon  the  discretion  of 
the  inspector,  is  very  difficult  to  secure. 

3.  The  statutes,  in  placing  discretionary  power  in  the  matter  of  granting  and 
revoking  licenses  in  the  hands  of  the  factory  inspectors,  intrusts  them  with  the  most 
powerfm  of  weapons,  namely,  the  right  to  grant  or  withhold  the  privilege  of  earning 
a  living.  The  great  powers  of  this  office,  resting,  as  they  do,  in  the  hands  of  subor- 
dinates, render  the  right  selection  of  appointees  extremely  important,  since  its  oppor- 
tunities for  corruption  and  political  favoritism  are  unusually  tempting.  The  success 
of  the  law  in  Massachusetts  is  doubtless  owing  more  to  the  civil-service  regulation 
and  permanent  tenure  of  the  inspectors  than  to  the  stringent  character  of  the  law. 

4.  The  evident  success  of  the  leading  States  In  reducing  the  evils  of  tenement- 
house  work  through  legislation,  and  the  apparent  willingness  of  other  States  where 
a  less  amount  of  clothing  is  made  to  copjr  their  legislation,  make  Federal  legislation 
unnecessary  and  inadvisable.  The  existing  defects  are  not  in  the  laws,  but  in  the 
administration  of  the  laws. 

5.  The  depressing  effects  of  immigration  on  wages  are  materially  counteracted  by 
the  restriction  or  prohibition  of  ten  cement- house  work,  and  this,  together  with  the 
Jeopardy  to  the  purchasing  public  through  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  ren- 
der the  strict  enforcement  of  the  laws  restricting  tenement-house  work  of  vital  impor- 
tance, both  to  clothing  workers  and  to  the  public. 

4.  PROPOSED  ABOLITION  OF  TENEMENT-HOUSE  MANUFACTURE. 

The  excessive  evils  of  tenement-house  manufacture,  and  the  diffionlties  of  regula- 
tion, have  caused  a  demand  in  various  quarters  for  its  abolition  by  legislation. 
This  demand  is  based  on  the  alleged  impossibility  of  adequate  inspection,  and  the 
resulting  danger  to  the  purchaser  of  clothing.   Says  the  Illinois  inspector  (1895,  p.  52) : 

It  is  clear  tbat  oven  the  1,715  contractors'  shops  now  known  to  ns  can  not  be  inspected  often  enough 
to  render  it  safe  for  the  public  to  purchase  goods  made  up  in  them  while  they  are  kept  on  premises 
where  poverty  continually  breeds  disease,  and  thoneh  any  one  given  shop  may  be  wholesome  enough, 
yet  no  goods  ran  be  guaranteed  noninfectious  which  have  passed  through  it  to  the  rooms  of  the  pov- 
erty-Htncken  home  finisher.  *  *  *  From  this  danger  nothing  short  of  prohibition  can  protect  the 
purchaser.  *  *  *  The  dangers  of  the  shox>  are  much  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  garment 
making  is  a  season  trade,  that  the  season  is  uncertain,  and  it  is  short  and  very  intense.  New  people 
open  shops  who  were  never  contractors  before,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  reouirements  of  the  law. 
l5iirin2  the  season  no  staff  of  inspectors  could  cover  all  the  shops  often  enough  to  prevent  violations 
of  the  law  or  give  assurance  that  no  infectious  disease  is  in  the  shops  where  garments  are  being 
made.  *  •  *  The  city  ordinance  requires  the  physician  who  is  attendant  upon  any  case  of  infec- 
tious or  contagious  disease  to  report  the  same  to  the' board  of  health,  but  physicians  can  not  report 
what  the^r  do  not  know,  and  in  many  cases  among  the  very  poor  a  physician  is  called  in  only  when 
death  is  imminent  to  save  the  annoyance  of  a  coroner's  inquest.  Meanwhile  infected  dothiog  may 
have  been  finished  and  sent  out  for  weeks  before  the  danger  is  known  by  anyone. 
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The  following  is  firom  the  report  of  the  IllinoiB  factory  inspector  for  1896  (p.  43) : 

The  esffemess  of  parents  to  conceal  the  nresenoe  of  disease  has  led  them  to  hide,  in  all  conceivable 
ways,  children  sick  with  infections  maladies,  locking  the  patient  in  the  pantry,  covering  it  with  a 
pile  of  garments  in  prooess  of  mannfactnre,  and  to  tear  down  qaarantine  cards  or  to  post  them  on 
rear  doors.  Practices  of  this  kind,  which  caused  public  protest  in  the  smallpox  epidemic  of  1884. 
went  on  without  any  outcry  during  the  long  straggle  with  diphtheria  in  1886.  They  baffle  at  all 
times,  and  with  varying  degrees  of  sncoess,  the  oflorts  of  all  officials,  State  .and  local,  who  try  to 
protect  the  pablio  health  by  enforcing  the  regnlations  of  tenement-honse  shops. 

No  goods  can  be  ffnaranteed  noninfeotions  which  have  passed  through  the  tenement-honae  shop 
and  a  nome  flnisher^s  living  room,  and  so  long  as  the  wholesale  manufacturer  has  any  goods  made  up 
on  tenement-honse  premiasa  none  of  the  goods  can  be  guaranteed  free  from  danger  of  infection,  since 
neither  the  retailer  nor  the  purchasers  can  know  wliioh  among  them  are  tenement  made. 

Charges  like  the  foregoine  foand  expression  in  a  demand  for  Federal  legislation 
governing  the  snhject,  the  oest  known  of  which  was  the  so-called  ''Snlzer  bill," 
introducMl  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress.  (Fifty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  H.  R. 
3346.)  This  bill,  while  in  form  it  provided  simply  for  a  license  system,  would  in 
effect  hare  amounted  to  prohibition,  since  the  amount  of  the  license  was  placed 
high  above  profitable  expenditure.  The  bill  provided  that  every  person  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  clothing  and  cigars  who  snail  g[ive  out  material  for  manufacture 
"in  rooms  or  buildings  occupied  for  eating,  sleeping,  or  domestic  purposes,''  shall 
pay  a  *'tax  of  $300  annually  for  each  person  with  whom  a  contract  or  agreement  to 
wholly  or  partiallv  manufactoie  or  make  up  such  articles  shall  be  made.''  The  tax 
was  to  be  collected  by  the  officers  of  the  United  States  internal  revenue. 

One  objection  to  this  act,  supposing  it  not  to  be  prohibitive,  would  be  the  appa- 
rent guaranty  which  a  Federal  license  would  give  against  State  interference.  It  is 
probable  that  Federal  legislation  on  this  subject  would  come  under  the  head  of  a 
regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  and  as  such,  a  Federal  law  might  provide  for 
identification  of  tenement- made  goods  by  means  of  a  label,  such  as  is  described 
above  under  the  legislation  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 

The  New  York  tenement  house  commission  in  presentin(f  its  preliminary  report 
in  1901,  made  recommendations  going  far  toward  the  abolition  of  tenement-house 
work  (p.  70-71): 

The  law  requiring  the  licensing  of  work  carried  on  in  tenement  houses  has  undoubtedly  led  to  cer- 
tain improvements,  but  the  very  attempt  to  enforce  the  law  has  furnished,  additional  proof  of  the 
nndesirabili^  of  the  conditions.  Where  workers  apply  for  a  license  they  may  be  investigated,  bat 
if  a  license  is  refused  it  is  not  always  possible  to  be  sure  that  work  will  be  discontinued,  and  if 
the  license  is  not  api>Ued  for  it  will  only  be  by  chance  that  the  tenement-house  workshop  will  be 
diMcovered.    *    *    * 

The  commission  does  not  feel  warranted  in  recommending  Ihe  absolnto  abolition  of  tenement- house 
labor.  It  recommends  the  amendment  of  chapter  191  of  the  laws  of  1889  by  the  insertion  of  a  proviso 
that  no  license  shall  be  issued  for  any  room  in  a  tenement  house  containing  less  than  1,250  cnoic  feet 
of  air,  or  used  for  the  purpose  of  cooking,  eating,  or  sleeping,  or  for  children,  or  otherwise  than  as  a 


workshop.    This  recommendation  regarding  the  size  of  the  room  in  which  labor  should  be  allowed  is 

^'     ' '^~      ' -"^     it  use  by  all  the  members  of  the  family     " 

sed  upon  the  universally  accepted  far 
ubers,  though  undoubtedly  in  ft-equ 

,  rage  size  higher.    Among  the  Italian  gar  

it  has  been  frequently  found  that  two,  and  even  three  families,  making  a  total  of  from  10  to  15  indi- 


baaed  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  constant  use  by  all  the  members  of  the  family  of  any  room  con- 

.     ^.  .     .     .        ,  ..      iniversally  accepted  fact  that  till 

Uv  consists  of  live  members,  though  undoubtedly  in  ft-equent  instj 

boarders  taken  by  suon  families  make  the  average  size  higher.    Among  the  Italian  garment  workers 


nected  with  a  living  apartment.    It  is  also  based  upon  the  universally  accepted  fact  that  the  avei 
tenement-house   familv  consists  of  five  members,  though  undoubtedly  in  ft-equent  instancea  tEe 


viduals,  occnpy  a  single  apartment.  But  taking  the  conservative  estimate  and  applying  the  provision 
of  the  law  tha^^  a  workshop  must  have  at  least  250  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  worker,  your  commis- 
sion believes  that  1,250  feet  ( 12  by  12  by  9)  should  be  required  aa  the  minimum  size  of  any  workroom 
in  a  tenement  house,  because  experience  has  shown  that  an  average  of  not  less  than  five  persons  will 
use  tiie  room  for  a  greater  or  less  part  of  the  day. 

While  the  tenement-house  commission  only  recommends  a  minimum  cubic  capacity 
for  living  rooms  in  which  clothing  manufacture  is  conducted,  yet  to  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  dimensions  of  the  rooms  in  which  at  the  present  time  the  Italian 
home  finishers  are  at  work,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  minimum,  1,250  cubic  feet,  is 
so  high  that  but  few  families  could  qualify  for  the  license. 

The  Illinois  inspector  in  his  report  for  1899  takes  a  less  radical  position  regarding 
the  abolition  of  tenement-honse  work  than  in  earlier  reports.  He  says  in  advocating 
for  Illinois  the  enactment  of  a  law  similar  to  that  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania  (p.  15) : 

This  law  has  had  a  thorough  trial  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  successful  operation.  Not  only  will  it  to  a  certain  extent  protect  the  public  and  employees 
from  the  danger  of  tenement-house  manufacture,  but  it  will  check  tne  growth  of  the  sweatshop  sys- 
tem and  aid  in  the  development  lately  noticeable  toward  the  more  wholesome  conditions  of  the 
factory.  In  1804  this  department  reported  that  the  garment  factory  was  disappearing  before  the 
tenement-house  shop.  In  the  last  two  years  the  number  of  establishments  in  the  garment  trades 
employing  more  than  50  people  has  increased  from  70  to  89.  This,  with  other  data  at  hand,  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  tendency  Is  now  in  the  other  direction. 

The  proposed  law  in  eliminating  the  most  unsanitary  shop  will  also  eliminate  themost  tenacious  rivals 
of  the  factories.  As  the  eoonomiea  practised  by  sncn  places  at  the  expense  of  the  emploveea  and  the 
public  are  no  longer  tolerated,  they  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  steam-power  ana  progreMive 
management  of  the  modem  factory.  In  this  future  extension  of  the  factory  Use  the  best  hope  of  doing 
away  with  the  abuses  that  are  Inherent  in  the  sweating  system,  and  will  never  entirely  disappear  aa 
long  as  the  system  itself  survives. 
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5.  PUBLIC  CONTRACTS. 

While  neither  the  Federal  Goyemnient  nor  any  State  government  has  undertaken 
to  abolish  tenement-honse  work  where  the  work  is  sold  to  private  purchasers,  yet 
where  the  Federal  Government  itself  is  a  purchaser  of  clothing  it  has  recently  insti- 
tuted measures  for  the  protection  of  its  public  servants.  The  dexjartuients  of  Fed- 
eral Government  for  which  clothing  and  uniforms  are  manufactured  are  those  of  the 
Army  and  Navy.  The  letter  carriers  purchase  their  own  uniforms  according  to  the 
Government  specifications.  In  certain  cases,  as  at  Philadelphia,  the  association  of 
letter  carriers  inserts  a  clause  in  the  contracts  prohibiting  tenement-house  work. 
Practically  all  of  the  clothing  for  the  Navy  is  manufactured  at  the  Naval  Clothing 
Factory,  navy-yard,  Brooklyn. 

Army  uniforms  were  formerly  purchased  from  contractors  without  specifications 
as  to  conditions  of  manufacture,  but  beginning  in  1900,  owing  to  revelations  made 
regarding  the  contagion  of  measles  and  similar  diseases  in  the  Army  camps  during 
the  Spanish- American  war,  the  quartermaster  at  Philadelphia,  under  whom  the  heavy 
clothing  is  manufactured,  has  inserted  in  his  **  Information  to  bidders  for  the  manu- 
facture of  military  garments,"  the  specification  that  **  all  work,  including  o^rating, 
finishing,  buttonholing,  pressing,  etc.,  must  be  done  in  a  regularly  organized  fac- 
tory, conforming  in  every  detail  to  the  factory  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania; 
no  sweatsho})  work  will  be  allowed  under  any  circumstances." 

The  following  article  is  inserted  in  the  contracta: 

Articlb  III.  It  is  expressly  agreed  that  no  part  of  the  work  incident  to  the  manafactnre  of  said 
olothins  shall  be  sublet  or  made  in  any  place  not  covered  by  the  factory  laws  of  the  State  of  Penn* 
sylvania  and  evidenced  bv  the  certificate  of  an  authorized  factory  inspector,  and  that  iailnre  to  com* 
ply  with  the  conditions  of  this  clause  shall  be  deemed  a  valid  «ause  for  canceling  this  contract,  and 
withdrawing  all  work  that  may  be  in  course  of  manufacture. 

******* 

That  in  case  of  failure  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  to  comply  with  the  stipulation  of  this 
contract  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof,  then  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  have 
the  power  to  have  the  work  done  by  others  of  his  own  selection  and  charge  any  additional  expense 
incurred  against  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

It  is  stated  by  the  assistant  quartermaster-general  at  Philadelphia  that  the  inser- 
tion of  these  clauses  in  the  contract  '*  has  hSd  no  noticeable  efi^ct  on  the  contract 
price  of  making.^' 

The  khaki  clothing  for  soldiers  in  the  Tropics  is  manufactured  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  quartermaster's  department  at  New  York.  These  contracts  include  a 
clause  to  the  efi'ect  that  all  such  clothing  '^must  be  made  by  the  contractors  in  their 
own  factories  under  the  most  perfect  sanitary  conditions." 

Clothing  for  the  National  Guard  of  the  several  States  is  usually  purchased  firom 
the  War  Department,  and  is  therefore  protected  by  the  specifications  of  that  Depart- 
ment. When  the  clothing  is  purchased  from  other  sources  there  are  usually  no 
specifications  regarding  labor  or  conditions  of  manufacture,  except  in  Massachu- 
setts and  California.  A  Massachusetts  law  provides  that  clothing  shall  be  made 
in  the  city  of  Boston  and  not  in  a  sweatshop,  and  an  inspecting  ofiicer  is  detailed  at 
all  times  to  enter  factories  each  day  to  see  where  they  are  made  and  the  manner  of 
making. 

For  the  National  Guard  of  California  the  only  clause  affecting  labor  or  its  loca- 
tion is  a  clause  prohibiting  the  employment  of  either  "convict  or  Chinese  labor  in 
or  about  the  manufacture  of  the  material  used  or  in  the  performance  of  the  labor  in 
carrying  out  the  contract." 

All  the  clothing  for  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania  is  made  in  the  manufac- 
turing department  of  the  State  ai*senal. 

In  New  York  all  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  for  the  militia  include 
a  clause  which  prescribes  that  all  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  State  of  New 
York  relative  to  the  emnloyment  of  labor,  the  hours  or  work,  places  wherein  work 
shall  be  carried  on,  shall  be  strictly  observed.  A  clause  of  this  Kind,  of  course,  does 
not  require  contractors  to  go  any  further  than  the  law  requires  private  manu- 
facturers to  go  in  eliminating  subcontracting  and  tenement-house  work. 

Canada. — The  movement  in  the  government  of  Canada  to  suppress  "sweating"  in 
carrying  out  government  contracts  had  its  beginning  in  the  post-office  department 
and  has  extended  to  the  contract  work  of  all  branches  of  the  administration. 

The  first  antisw eating  regulations  in  Canada  were  made  in  connection  with  con- 
tracts for  the  supply  of  maifbags  and  satchels  for  the  post-office  department.  The 
militia  department  was  the  next  to  introduce  regulations  into  its  contracts.  These 
regulations  have  been  inserted  in  all  contracts  awarded  since  1898  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  militia  clothing.  The  contracts  of  the  several  departments  have  similar 
"regulations  framed  with  a  view  to  securing  the  payment  to  the  workmen  of  fair 
wages  and  the  performance  of  the  work  under  proper  sanitary  conditions." 

iRie  following  section  is  inserted  in  the  contracts : 

With  a  view  to  suppressing  the  sweating  system  and  securing  payment  to  the  workmen  of  fair 
wages  and  the  performance  of  the  work  under  sanitary  conditions,  this  contract  shall  be  snttjeot  to 
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the  foUowiiie  regnUtions,  and  Rtrict  compliance  with  tho  true  apirit  and  intent  of  the  yarioaa  pro- 
Tiaiooa  heram  contained  is  required : 

Bkction  1.  All  articlea  included  in  thia  contract  ahall  be  made  up  in  the  contraotor'a  own  factory, 
and  no  portion  of  the  work  of  making  np  such  articles  shall  bo  done  at  the  houses  of  the  work  people. 
The  contract  shall  not,  nor  shall  any  portion  thereof,  be  transferred  without  the  written  permission  of 
the  miniater  of  militia  and  defense ;  and  subletting  of  the  contract  or  any  of  the  work  to  be  performed 
under  the  contract,  other  than  that  which  may  be  customary  in  the  trades  concerned,  is  hereby 
prohibited. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  contractor  violates  the  condition  herein  mentioned  against  subletting  he  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  receive  any  payment  under  the  contract  for  work  done  by  the  subcontractor;  and  the  mln- 
iflter  of  militia  and  defense  may  refiise  to  accept  any  work  performed  by  a  subcontractor  in  violation 
of  the  prohibition  herein  contained  against  subletting. 

Great  Britain. — On  Febrnary  13, 1891,  the  following  reeolntion  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons : 

Retolvedt  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  in  all  Qovemment 
contracts  to  make  provtsfon  against  tho  evils  recently  disclosed  before  the  sweating  committee ;  to 
insert  such  conditions  as  may  prevent  the  abuse  arising  from  subletting;  and  to  make  every  effort  to 
aecure  the  payment  of  such  wages  as  are  generally  accepted  as  current  in  each  trade  for  competent 
workmen. 

February,  1892,  returns  of  the  forms  issued  by  the  war  office,  admiralty,  board 
of  works,  and  other  departments  of  the  Government  were  called  lor. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  conditions  of  contracts  made  by  the  board  of  trade 
(Parliamentary  Papers,  1892,  LXIV,  189)  are  representative  of  the  conditions  made 
by  the  several  departments : 

Sbc.  5.  The  contractor  undertakes  that  all  garments  included  in  this  contract  shall  be  made  up  in 
bis  own  factory,  and  that  no  work  shall  bo  done  at  tho  homes  of  tho  work  people.  Anv  infringement 
of  this  condition,  if  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  snail  render  the 
contractor  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £100  for  each  offense. 

Sbc.  6.  No  portion  of  thia  contract  shall  be  transferred  without  the  written  permission  of  the  presi* 
dent  of  the  board  of  trade.  Subletting,  other  than  that  which  may  be  cnstonuury  in  the  tradea  con- 
cerned, is  prohibited. 

In  1896  a  special  committee  was  appointed  ''to  consider  the  working  of  tho  fair- 
wages  resolution  of  the  13th  February,  1891,  and  the  administration  of  the  various 
Government  departments.'' 

In  considering  the  question  of  ''subcontracting,''  the  committee  came  to  two 
propositions : 

(a)  Subletting  or  subcontracting  may  be  perfectly  legitimate  where  the  particular  form  of  contract 
in  question  is  customary  to  the  trade  or  wnere  the  contractor  in  question,  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of 
hia  business,  sublets  or  subcontracts  that  particular  portion  of  the  work. 

{b)  But  snboontracting  or  subletting  does  not  appear  to  the  committee  to  be  permissible  where  it 
is  not  customary  to  the  trade :  nor  should  the  contractor  who,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  hia  busmess, 
could  not  or  would  not  himself  carry  out  certain  work  be  allowed  to  sublet  it  to  others.  Where  a 
subcontract  is  allowed,  the  princii>al  contractor  should,  as  regards  the  carrying  out  of  the  fair-wages 
resolution,  be  held  responsible  for  his  agent.    (Parliamentary  Papers,  1897,  X,  334,  VI.) 

The  London  ooontr  ooimoiL — ''The  counoirs  standing  orders  provide  that  in  all  cloth- 
ing contracts  a  minimum  scale  of  wages  for  workers  and  work  of  every  description 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  council,  and  that  contractors  shall  be  called  upon  to  sign  an 
agreement  to  pay  according  to  the  scale.  These  standing  orders  were  passed  by  the 
council  as  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  the  clothing 
trade  with  the  object  of  securing  the  payment  of  a  fair  rat«  of  wages.  «  •  * 
Special  clauses  were  inserted  in  the  contract  providing  that  the  contract  or  any 
part,  share,  or  interest  in  it  should  not  be  transferred,  assigned,  or  sublet  by  the 
contractor,  directly  or  indirectly,  without  the  written  cousent  of  the  council;  that 
the  contractors  would  directly  employ  and  pay  nil  work  people  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  contract  wages  or  remuneration  at  a  rate  or  scale  not  less  than  the  rate 
or  scale  fixed  by  the  council,  and  would  observe  aud  cause  to  be  observed  by  such 
work  people  hours  of  labor  not  greater  than  the  hours  of  labor  also  stated  in  such 
schedule;  further,  that  the  contractors  would  carry  out  the  work  in  their  own 
factories. 

"The  contract  also  required  the  contractors  to  observe  the  following  stipulations 
at  all  times  during  its  continuance : 

"(a^  The  rate  of  wages  for  every  class  of  work  done  in  any  workroom  shall  be 
postea  up  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  that  room. 

"  (6)  Any  person  authorized  by  the  council  shall  have  at  all  reasonable  times  free 
access  to  every  part  of  the  factory. 

"  (c)  Any  person  authorized  as  above  may  see  any  worker  apart. 

"(d)  The  waares  book  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  inspection  by  any  person  thereto 
authorized  by  the  council. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  clause  prohibiting '  home  work/  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources 
of  sweating  which  the  council  had  strenuously  set  its  face  against,  a  penalty  of  £100 
had  been  fixed." 

In  other  clauses  dealing  with  wages  and  the  regulation  of  the  factory  a  penalty  of 
£25  was  fixed  for  each  breach.  (London  county  council,  annual  report  for  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1898;  report  of  the  stores  committee,  pp.  135-136.) 
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6.  LABELS. 

The  wish  of  the  parohaser  to  know  tbo  conditionB  under  which  hia  garments  are 
mannfactored  is  the  basis  of  the  organization  known  as  the  Comsomers' League, 
organized  May  1. 18S^.  (See  testimony  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Brook  h,  Mannfactares  and  General 
Business,  VoL  XIV,  p.  137.)  The  officers  of  this  association  enter  into  contracts  with 
manafaotarers  binding  them  to  obey  the  i)tate  factory  laws  in  all  their  provisions,  to 
have  all  their  goods  made  wholly  on  their  premises,  to  employ  no  children  ander  16 
years  of  age,  and  to  use  no  overtime  work.  Manufacturers  signing  this  agreement 
are  furnished  with  the  official  label  of  the  league,  to  be  attached  to  the  garments 
which  they  place  upon  the  market. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  conditions  imihMed  by  the  Consumers'  League  are  superior 
to  those  of  the  factory  acts  in  raising  tne  age  limit  to  16  when  it  is  usuallv  14  and 
in  prohibiting  overtime  work.  The  label  has  now  been  granted  to  26  nianu&cturers 
controlling  2ro  factories  situated  in  9  States.  Their  organized  customers  are  in  30 
leagues  in  the  11  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Virginia,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  and  in  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  those  States  and  also  in  the  States  of  Maryland,  Tennessee,  and 
Rhode  Island.  The  Consumers'  League  has  also  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  t^e  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the 
King's  Daughters,  and  other  organizations  uf  women,  whose  members  are  recom- 
mended to  give  the  preference,  in  their  chopping,  to  garments  bearing  the  label  of 
the  league. 

It  is  noticeable  that  of  the  25  manufacturers  who  are  granted  the  label,  16  are  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  9  in  the  re:  t  of  the  country.  This  is  due  to  the  excel- 
lent factorylegislation  of  Massachusetts  and  the  thorough  manner  in  which  it  is 
enforced.  The  standard  in  that  State  is  i  o  high  that  the  manufacturers  need  make 
but  few  changes  in  their  preyioos  arrangement  in  order  to  receive  the  award  of  the 
use  of  the  label.  " 

It  is  stated  by  the  secretary  of  tho  league  (May  3,  1900)  that  no  manufacturer  in 
New  Jersey  or  the  city  of  New  York  appears  upon  the  list,  because  the  methods  of 
enforcement  of  the  factory  laws  therein  mve  been  such  that  the  league  has  not  been 
able  to  base  upon  them  any  guaranty  thai  all  the  provisions  of  the  factory  law  are 
obeyed  in  any  given  factory,  or  that  all  it«  goods  are  made  on  its  own  premises.  It 
is  hoped,  however,  that  within  the  next  t\'o  years  efficient  methods  may  be  adopted 
by  the  departments  of  factory  inspectors  iii  both  these  States,  and  after  this  is  aone 
a  large  addition  of  manufacturers  in  New  York  City  and  New  Jersey  can  be  added 
to  the  list  of  label-using  employers. 

Slightly  different  from  the  label  of  the  Consumers'  League  is  that  of  the  Garment 
Makers'  Union.  This  label  is  granted  only  to  those  manufacturers  who  employ 
union  help  or  send  their  work  out  to  contractors  with  union  shops.  Heretofore, 
owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  union,  many  of  these  shops  have  not  been  superior 
either  in  wages,  hours,  or  sanitary  conditions  to  the  m^ority  of  shops  without  the 
label.  It  was  considered  by  the  union  officers  that  if  by  means  of  the  label  a  large 
number  of  shops  could  be  unionized,  thev  could  afterwards  secure  the  better  condi- 
tions. The  labeL  therefore,  has  not  stooa  for  the  absence  of  sweat-shop  conditions, 
but  has  stood  omj  for  a  willingness  to  lead  in  the  improvements  of  conditions.  This 
policy  has  been  round  unsatisfactory  and  unfair  to  the  better  manufacturers  who 
adopted  the  label,  and  it  therefore  nas  rcvcently  been  abandoned.  By  a  resolution 
adopted  May,  1901,  by  the  executive  board  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, based  upon  instructions  from  their  national  convention,  the  label  is  hereafter 
to  be  funiisiied  only  to  those  manufacturers  who  maintain  exclusively  their  own 
shops.  The  union  label,  like  the  Consun*ers'  label,  henceforth  is  intended  to  be  a 
^aranty  that  the  labeled  goods  are  not  manufactured  by  a  contractor  nor  finished 
in  a  tenement. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
EFFECT  OF  FOREIGN  BORN  ON  CIGAR-MAKING  TRADE. 

The  direct  effeot  of  immigration  on  the  earnings  of  cigar  makers  is  slight.  In  1900 
the  number  of  alien  tobacco  workers  of  all  kinds  who  entered  the  ports  was  ^7. 
The  census  of  1890  showed  111,625  tobacco  and  cigar  factory  operatives  in  the  conn- 
try,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  1900  there  were  88,000  cigar  makers.  (See  Industrial 
Commission,  Capital  and  Labor,  vol.  ^  p.  720.)  It  is  to  the  indirect  effect  of  immi- 
gration that  attention  must  be  directed,!,  e.,  tne  effect  of  the  competition  of  those 
who  learn  the  trade  after  arriving  in  this  country. 

Of  the  94,176  white  cigar  and  tobacco  operatives  in  the  United  States  in  1890, 
35,096,  or  37.3  per  cent,  were  foreign  born.  The  following  table  shows  the  distribu- 
tion by  nativity,  parentage,  and  sex : 

Tobacco  and  cigar  factory  operative$, 
[Census  1890,  PopoUtion.  Part  II,  Table  82.] 


Number. 

Percent. 

Tbtal  white 

M.176 

22,408 
7,582 

20,178 
8,752 

27,972 
7.124 

100.00 

VtiUye  whit^  native  parants: 

Male.. .7. \T. 

23.85 

f^tTnalff ,       ..                      ..     r 

8.05 

Kative  white,  foxeign  parents: 

Hale 

21.62 

Female 

9.29 

Fordjpibom: 

29.72 

Female 

7.67 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  foreign  bom  of  both  sexes  number  37.29  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  white  operatives,  and  that  the  foreijni  bom  and  the  children  of  for- 
eiflmers  nnmber  68.10  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  operatives. 

Since  the  census  does  not  separate  cigar  makers  from  other  tobacco  workers,  it  is 
impossible  to  present  data  from  that  sonroe  for  that  branch  of  the  industry.  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  estimates  are  made  of  nationalities  in  the  leading  centers  of 
cigar  manufacture.  It  may  be  stated  that  in  New  York  City  probably  26  per  cent  of 
the  cigars  manufactured  in  the  United  States  are  supposed  to  be  produced. 

Nationality  of  cigar  makers  in  leading  centere. 


Total. 

Germans. 

Bohemians. 

Jews. 

Americans. 

Others. 

NewTork 

16.000 
5.000 
4,000 
1,600 

6,000 

4,500 

8,000 

2,000 

1.200 

600 

2.500 

Ghioaeo 

3,000 

PMIanelphift . r t-  - 

900 
160 

1,900 
680 

Boston... 

160 

The  most  serious  effeot  on  wases  as  a  result  of  immigration  followed  the  incoming 
of  the  Bohemians  in  1879-80.  The  Bohemians  have  now  established  themselves  in 
the  trade  in  New  York,  and  have  made  efforts  to  improve  their  wages.  Following 
the  Bohemians  the  next  important  wave  of  inmiigration  was  that  of  the  RuHsian 
Jews,  who  have  entered  the  trade  during  the  past  10  or  12  years.  It  is  the  immi- 
gration of  the  latter  race  which  at  the  present  time  occasions  complaint. 

Beeide  immigration,  other  factors  which  depress  the  wages  of  cigar  makers  are 
machinery  and  division  of  labor,  country  competition,  and  women  and  girls. 
Opposed  to  these  are  the  efforts  of  labor  organization. 

The  part  played  by  division  of  labor  in  the  trade  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing description:  '^ Booking"  consists  in  straightening  out  and  dampening  the 
leaves.  ''Stripping"  is  drawing  out  the  large  midrib  of  the  leaf.  *' Bunch  break- 
ing'' is  the  selecting  and  shaping  of  the  ''fllTer"  tobacco.  This  is  nsually  done  by 
haa*d  on  the  10-cent  cigars  and  by  a  mold  on  the  5-cent  cigars.    The  hand  wor]^ 
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without  the  mold  produces  the  better  cigars^  since  the  arranging  and  shaping  of 
the  filler  is  then  a^JQBted  through  the  dehoate  touch  of  the  skilled  workman. 
"Rolling"  consists  in  cutting  the  wrapper  and  then  rolling  it  around  the  filler. 
This  is  done  by  hand  or  by  the  aid  of  a  ''suction  table/'  the  latter  being  a  metal 
plate  with  perforations  for  air  suction,  so  as  to  hold  the  leaf  in  place,  "nie  plate 
also  cuts  the  leaf  to  the  exact  shape  desired  for  the  wrapper.  Eitner  with  or  with- 
out the  suction  table  the  cigar  must  be  rolled  by  hand,  but  the  table  permits  less 
skilled  workmen  and  girls  to  take  the  places  of  the  skilled  mechanic.  The  Cigar 
Makers'  International  Union  prohibits  tne  use  of  the  suction  table  by  its  members, 
and  about  one-half  of  its  members  are  emploved  on  hand  work  and  one-half  on 
mold  work.  "Team  work,"  i.  e.,  the  division  of  labor  where  one  employee  "breaks 
bunches"  for  two  "rollers,"  is  also  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  union,  but  this  rule 
is  not  enforced  except  in  localities,  like  Boston,  where  the  union  is  strong. 

In  order  more  accurately  to  compare  the  part  played  by  immigration,  country 
competition,  and  labor  organization,  the  following  table  is  compiled,  showing  the 
dififerent  prices  at  which  a  selected  standard  5-cent  cigar  is  made  at  the  present  time. 

Prices  for  making  **  clear  »««d"  mold  cigarB,  '^shape,"  4i  inches,  per  1,000. 


Locality. 


New  York 

Chioago 

Milwaakee 

PhiUdelphia 

Boston 

Berks,  Bucks,  and  Montgomery  ooon- 

tie«.Pa .:.....:. 

Kingston,  y.T 


Union 
scale. 


$8.60 
0.50 
7.50 
7.50 
8.00 


Noniinion 
large  shops. 


$6.00 

$5. 00  to  5. 50 

5. 50  to  6. 50 

7.00 


Jewish 
sweat- 
shops. 


$4.00 
4.00 


Nonimion    Country  com- 
with         petition  with, 
auction        out  suction 
table.      1         table. 


$5.00  I 

"a.  so' 


I 


$5. 00  to  $5. 50 
4.00  to   5.00 


The  above  prices  include  both  bunch  breaking  and  rolling.  Where  team  work 
prevails— for  example,  on  a  $4.50  cigar— the  roller  is  paid  $3.50  per  1,000,  and  the 
bunch  breaker  is  usually  paid  by  the  week  on  an  estimate  of  $2  per  1,000. 

The  si^ificant  fact  to  be  noted  fkom  the  foregoing  table  is  the  wide  range  of 
prices  paid  for  identical  work.  Even  the  scales  prescribed  by  the  cigar  makers'  union 
range  irom  $7.50  per  1,000  in  Philadelphia  to  $9.50  in  Chicago.  Outside  the  union 
the  prices  range  m>m  $4  to  $7.  The  nonuni  on  shops  wh  ich  pay  $5  to  $7  for  hand  work, 
or  $4.50  to  $5  with  suction  table,  are  usually  large  establishments,  employing  in 
Philadelphia  as  high  as  900  and  in  New  York  as  high  as  2,000  work  people. 
In  these  shops  the  employees  are  largely  immigrants,  but  mainly  women  and 
girls,  the  American-bom  daughters  of  immigrants.  The  "suction  table,"  it 
will  be  notioed^  effects  a  very  large  saving  for  the  manufacturer  in  the  price 
per  thousand  cigars,  as  follows:  In  New  York,  $1  below  the  nonunion  snops 
and  $3.50  below  the  union  scale;  in  Philadelphia,  $2.50  below  nonunion  shops 
and  $3  below  the  union  scale,  but  only  50  cents  to  $1  below  the  adjoining  country 

Erodnct  in  Berks,  Bucks,  ana  Montgomery  counties.  The  suction  table  is  not  used 
1  Boston  on  account  of  the  exceptional  strength  of  the  union,  which  includes  more 
than  99  per  cent  of  the  cigar  maKers ;  nor  in  Chicago,  where  immigrant  and  sweat- 
shop labor  is  abundant  at  low  prices;  nor  in  the  country  shops  where  labor  is  cheap. 
It  is  not  extensively  used  in  New  York  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the  union  and 
because  the  large  manufacturers  do  not  make  their  5-cent  cigars  in  New  York.  The 
latter  are  made  in  their  country  shops. 

The  sweatshop  labor  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  which  produces  the  cheapest  work 
on  this  grade  or  cigars  outside  country  districts,  is  Jewish.  In  Chicago  this  labor 
is  employed  not  by  contractors,  but  by  small  manufacturers,  in  cellars,  alleys,  and 
over  stables  under  the  most  disagreeable  surroundings  of  filth  and  overcrowding. 
These  small  manufacturers  obtain  their  capital  partly  ftom  the  $5  to  $15  which  they 
charge  the  beginner  for  learning  the  trade.  They  also  get  his  labor  for  three 
montlis  free.  They  buy  their  tobacco  and  boxes  and  sell  their  cigars  to  jobbers. 
In  New  York  these  shops  are  strictly  sweaters'  shops,  managed  by  contractors  who 
take  out  tobaeco  belonging  to  manufacturers  and  return  the  finished  product  at  a 
contract  price  for  the  labor.  These  shops,  however,  are  very  few  in  number,  in- 
cluding leas  than  600  people,  although  prior  to  1885  they  predominated.  The 
tenement-house  legialation  and  the  strons  agitation  of  the  labor  organisation 
have  practically  aMlished  this  form  of  work.  But  in  Chicago  the  small  manufac- 
turer or  sweater  eontrols  a  large  proportion  of  the  trade,  including,  perhaps,  1,000 
employees. 

The  position  of  the  labor  organization  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  is  unique. 
The  International  Cigar  Makerr  Union^  with  35,000  members — about  40  per  cent  of 
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the  workmen  in  the  trade — is  noted  for  its  high  daes,  its  strong  defense  funds,  and  the 
determined  strikes  which  it  has  conducted.  Through  its  efforts  there  has  been  a 
continuous  increase  in  the  wages  paid  to  its  members,  bo  that  it  is  estimated  that  on 
a  class  of  work  where  sweatshop  and  nonunion  labor  can  earn  $6  to  $9  per  week  the 
union  labor  earns  $12  to  $18.  In  only  one  city  in  the  country— Denver,  Golo. — was 
tl^re  a  decline  in  union  prices  during  the  depression  of  1893-1807. 

But  the  strength  of  the  union  has  had  a  peculiar  effect.  While  its  membership 
has  increased  and  its  scale  has  risen  it  haa  lost  control  of  the  large  factories,  and  the 
manufacturers  have  moved  their  establishments  into  country  districts.  This  holds 
true  only  of  the  cigars  which  sell  at  5  cents  or  less  retail.  On  the  10-cent  and  higher- 
priced  cigars  the  union  labor  retains  its  hold,  but  on  this  high-grade  work  the  non- 
union workmen  get  the  same  prices  as  the  union  workmen. 

The  proportion  of  larce  factories  controlled  bv  the  union  may  be  Judged  from  the 
following  facts  coaceming  shops  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York: 

In  Boston,  where  the  union  oontrols  nearly  every  shop  in  the  city,  the  10  largest 
shops  employing  more  than  20  workmen  each  have  973  employees,  being  an  average 
of  97.3  emplovees  per  shop,  whereas  154  shops,  each  employing  bss  than  20  men, 
have  500  employees,  being  an  average  of  3.3  employees  each.  The  union  rules  pro- 
vide  that  an  emplover  may  have  the  use  of  the  label  if  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
union  1  year  or  if  he  employs  at  least  one  workman.  Consequeutlv,  since  the 
employer  counts  as  1  workman,  it  is  perhaps  true  that  the  154  small  shops  in  Bos- 
ton with  3.3  employees  each  include  less  than  3  wage-earners  each,  and  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  shops  are  simply  a  small  maunmcturer  with  an  apprentice  or  a 
member  of  his  family  at  work. 

In  Chicago  the  union  controls  800  small  shops,  with  1,700  work  people,  or  an  aver- 
age of  2.1  workmen  each,  including  200  small  employers.  In  toat  citv  the  large 
shops  employing  20  or  more  people  are,  as  a  rule,  nonunion  shops.  In  Philadelphia 
the  largest  union  shop  has  14  employees.  In  New  York  the  factories  of  400  to  2,000 
employees  are  nonunion. 

The  inference  derived  from  these  facts  is  that  the  high  union  scale  is  partly  ficti- 
tious, because  it  represents  in  many  cases  merely  constructive  wages  paid  by  the 
small  cigar  manufacturer  to  himself  or  to  a  member  of  his  family,  and  not  actual 
money  wages  paid  to  a  wi^e-eamer.  The  feature  of  the  union  by  which  this  situa- 
tion is  maintained  is  the  cigar  makers'  label.  The  label  secures  for  those  to  whom 
it  is  granted  an  exclusive  market  of  a  certain  class  of  customers,  and  is  a  substitute 
for  the  billboard  advertising  of  the  large  mannfaoturers.  There  is  a  strong  compe- 
tition amon£[  label  users  for  the  market  created  by  this  kind  of  advertising,  and  the 
priees  at  which  the  5-cent  cigars  are  sold  to  retailers  is  $2  to  $5  per  1,000  less  than 
the  price  which  the  large  manufacturers  receive  for  their  highly  advextiBed  cigars. 


The  significance  <>f  the  position  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union  in  this  connection  is 
that  immigrants  do  not  Join  the  union,  but  arc  confined  to  nonunion  shops,  and  even 
after  learning  the  trade  they  continue  to  work  on  nonunion  scales  of  wages. 

More  serious  than  immigration  for  the  city  cigar  maker  is  the  spread  of  country 
fiMstories.  In  internal-revenue  district  No.  1,  which  includes,  besides  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  the  counties  of  Berks,  Bucks,  and  Montgomery,  more  than  one-half 
the  cigars  are  now  made  in  the  country  shops.  A  Philadelphia  manufacturer,  with- 
out changing  the  number  of  his  district,  can  plant  his  annexes  in  the  country,  where, 
in  place  of  $7.50  for  union  labor  and  $7  for  nonunion  labor,  he  can  have  the  same 
oigar  made  for  $5  to  $5.50.  At  this  price  the  suction  table  is  not  profitable.  These 
conntiT^  establishments  have  usually  several  advantages.  Small  communities  offer 
favorable  inducements  for  the  location  of  a  large  factory  in  their  midst.  They  often 
donate  the  ground  in  fee  to  the  manufacturer;  f^nentiy  they  provide  a  subscrip- 
tion toward  the  building,  and  they  grant  an  exemption  from  taxes  for  a  term  of 
years.  Lastly,  the  cost  of  living  is  lower  in  these  country  places,  and  the  working 
population  has  not  been  instructed  in  the  methods  and  aims  of  unions.  Much  of  the 
work,  however,  is  crude,  and  the  10-oent  cigars  can  not  be  made  on  a  l?fffe  scale. 

But  the  cheaper  grades  are  increasing.  In  the  counties  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  where  large  Quantities  of  tobacco  are  raised,  there  have  grown  up  man>'  good- 
sized  shops,  and  tne  tobacco  growers  themselves  with  their  families  occupy  winter 
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moDths  and  rainy  days  in  making  oigars.  Prices  there  are  as  low  as  $1.50  per  1,000; 
but  this  is  on  cheaper  cigars,  withoat  ''shape/'  which  sell  2  for  5  cents  or  3  for  5  cents. 

Large  cigar  manufacturers  in  the  city  of  New  York  who  have  had  labor  troubles 
have  within  recent  years  turned  especially  to  the  towns  of  Peunsvlvania,  where  they 
can  find  cheap  labor,  and  in  several  cases  have  established  what  may  be  termed 
schools  for  the  edncation  of  local  labor  in  ci^ar  making.  Such  establishments  are 
located  at  Lancaster,  York,  Ephrata,  Manheim,  Danville,  and  Hamburg,  Pa. ;  also 
in  New  Y'ork  at  Kingston  and  Newbnrg,  and  in  New  Jersey  at  New  Brunswick  and 
Elizabeth.    These  country  factories  eniplov  from  25  to  1,000  people. 

It  IS  important  to  note,  in  connection  with  complaints  made  on  account  of  the  con- 
gestion or  immigrants  in  the  large  seaport  cities,  that  the  country  employment  in 
the  cigar  trade  is  actually  drawing  immigrants  from  the  cities.  Philadelphia  manu- 
facturers and  contractors  to  a  considerable  extent  send  employees  from  their  city 
establishments  to  their  country  establishments,  and  frequently  green  immigrants, 
instead  of  stopping  in  the  city,  go  directly  to  these  country  places  in  order  to  take 
up  the  manufacture  of  cigars. 

Besides  the  country  establishments  the  most  serious  encroachment  upon  the  earn- 
ings of  the  skilled  cigar  maker  is  in  the  competition  of  women  and  gins.  Through 
the  increased  division  of  labor  and  the  introduction  of  the  suction  table  girls  can 
learn  the  trade  so  that  a  good  hand  at  $2.50  per  1,000  for  rolling  can  earn  $7.50  per 
week.  Ill  this  occupation,  unlike  clothing,  endurance  is  not  required,  and  therefore 
the  work  of  women  is  a  more  serions  competitor  than  it  is  in  the  manufacture 
o-^  clothing.  The  large  establishments  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  which  have 
in  recent  years  extended  the  sale  of  advertised  cigars  employ  almost  exclusivelv 
girls  and  women,  usually  American  bom  of  immigrant  parentage.  In  New  York 
the  recent  strike  in  the  largest  factories  resulted  in  the  displacement  of  large  num- 
bers of  men  by  girls.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  m%|orit^  of  cigar  makers  represent- 
ing the  local  unions  in  New  York  that  this  competition  of  American-bom  women 
and  girls  is  much  more  dangerous  to  them  than  immigration. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  facts  regarding  country  competition  and  woman  labor, 
immigration  may  be  decided  as  third  in  importance  in  the  depression  of  wages  of 
cigar  makers.  It  is  doubtl.'^ss  true  that  the  green  immigrant,  who  is  of  course 
unable  to  become  an  apprentice  in  a  union  shop,  turns  to  a  ''scab''  shop  of  his  own 
nationality.  Here  he  can  learn  the  rudiments  of  the  trade,  and  can  in  time  become 
a  skilled  workman.  When  he  reaches  that  stage  he  is  ready  to  join  the  union  if 
work  can  be  found  in  that  direction.  This  the  Jew  has  done  in  large  numbers  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston.  But  in  Chicago,  with  its  extremely  high 
union  scale  and  a  relative  oversnpply  of  union  labor,  he  continues  in  the  small  shop 
of  the  Jewish  manufacturer  or  enters  a  large  nonunion  factory,  where  at  a  rate  of 
$5  per  1,000  he  can  earn  $7  to  $12  per  week.  This  class  of  competition  has  rednoed 
the  price  on  the  5-cent  and  cheaper  oigars  within  30  years  to  the  extent  of  $1  or  $2 
per  1,000,  but  on  the  higher-grade  cigars  prices  remain  steadv.  In  the  cheapest 
shop  in  Chicago,  on  a  5-cent  cigar  employing  immigrant  Jews,  the  "roller '^  is  paid 
$2.50  per  1,0(%,  and  earns  80  cents  to  $1.75  per  day;  the  "bunch  breaker''  is  paid 
$1.50  per  1,000,  and  earns  $1.36  to  $1.44  per  day.  Following  is  a  schedule  of  this 
shop,  showing  for  each  employee  the  price  per  piece,  the  amount  of  work  done,  and 
the  daily  and  weekly  earnings.  The  nighest  earnings  are  $10.50  per  week.  On  the 
basis  of  the  usual  9  months'  work  this  is  an  average  of  $9.86  per  week. 

Jewi9h  siveatshopf  Chicago. 


OccapatioD. 

Em. 
ployees. 

Nation- 
ality. 

Sex. 

Cigars    |  Price  per 
per  day.  . thousand. 

Daily  Weekly 
earn*      earn- 
ings,     ings. 

Tearly 
earnings 
(9  mos). 

$202.80 
409.24 
187.20 
204.36 

53.04 
234.00 
351.00 
400.24 
818.24 

93A  QA 

Average 
earnings 
per  week. 

Roller 

3 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
1 

Jew 

....do... 

Male.... 
....do  ... 

500          ft9  RO 

$1.25  1     ft7  <M 

$5.62 
7.87 

Do 

700 
400 
350 

250 

500 

1.000 

1,000 

800 

900 

250 
800 

2.50 
2.00 
2.50 

1.75 
.80 
.874 

10.50 
4.80 
5.25 

1.50 
6.00 
0.00 
10.50 
8.16 
8.64 

l)o 

....do  ... 

....do  ... 

3.60 

Do 

....do  ... 

....do  ... 

3.03 

Apprentice 

....do... 
....do  ... 

....do... 
do  .. 

1.02 

Do         .  . 

4  SO 

Bunch  breaker. 
Do 

....do    .. 
....do... 

....do... 
do  ... 

1.50 
1.76 
1.75 
1.60 

1.50 
1.75 
1.36 
1.44 

6.75 
7.87 

Do 

....do  ... 

....do  . 

6.12 

Do 

....do... 

....do  ... 

6.48 

Banob  break- 
er's appren. 
tice 

....do... 

....do... 

1.50  1        53.04 
4. 00         156. 00 
3.00         117.00 
2.50          97.60 
4.00         175.24 
0. 00          351. 00 

1.02 

Do 

do 

.  do 

8  00 

Stripper 

....do... 
....do  ... 

Female  . 
....do... 

2.25 

1.87 

Do 

do 

do 

3  87 

Packer 

1 

....do... 

Male 

3,500 

6.75 
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Following  is  a  detailed  Atatement  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  a  cigar  which  is 
made  by  a  Jewish  niainifactnrer  in  Chicago,  employing  22  men  and  women  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities,  in  a  shop  known  as  a  *Miobo''  shop,  over  a  Hiable,  whose  dimen- 
sions are  20  by  15  by  9  feet.  This  mannfactnrer  sells  his  cigars  to  jobbers  at  $14  per 
lyOOO,  the  lowest  nniou  price  for  the  same  being  $23  and  the  price  to  the  retailer 
being  $33. 

Jewish  BWeaUhop,  Chicago — Bill  of  expense  per  1,000  cigars. 

Intemal-rovenne  Btampii $3.60 

Filler  (10  cents  per  poand) 1.60 

Binder  (10  cents  per  pound) 50 

Wrapper  (30  cents  per  pound) 1.60 

Stripping 80 

Bunching 1.60 

RolUng 2.50 

Boxes 1.00 

Packing 50 

Total 13.10 

In  a  few  shops  in  Chicago  the  Jewish  cigar  makers  hare  formed  a  small  organiza- 
tion independent  of  the  international  body,  and  have  raised  the  scale  of  their  pa^ 
from  the  prevailing  $5  or  $6  per  1,000  to  $7  per  1,000.  The  prospects  of  this  organi- 
zatioii,  however,  are  not  promising. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  FOREIGN  BORN  IN  THE  COAL  MINES. 

L  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FOREIGN  BORN  AND  OF  NATIONAimEa 


The  coal  mining  industry  of  the  United  States  has  firom  the  earliest  times  been  a 
field  peculiarly  affected  by  the  influx  of  fresh  immigrants.  Not  onl^  have  men 
entered  that  occupation  who  had  already  become  skilled  miners  in  their  £urox>ean 
homes,  but  in  recent  years  many  unskilled  laborers  from  European  farms  find  in  the 
American  coal  mines  their  introduction  to  American  industry.  In  the  year  1900 
there  were  admitted  to  the  ports  of  the  United  States  out  of  a  total  immigration  of 
448,572  persons,  only  2,822  miners.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  163,508  ''laborers" 
who  entered  the  ports,  after  deducting  the  42,101  who  remained  in  New  York,  there 
were  47,317  who  gave  their  destination  as  Pennsylvania;  and  of  the  31,949  "  farm 
laborers/'  6.563  were  destined  to  New  York  and  6,773  to  Pennsylvania.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  known  what  proportion  of  these  laborers  and  farm  laborers  went  into 
the  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  bnt  that  large  numbers  found  work  about  the  mines  is 
certain. 

The  following  table  shows  the  destination  of  immigrants  in  1900  who  described 
themselves  as  "laborers,"  "farm  laborers,"  and  "miners:" 

Table  1. — Destination  of  laborers  and  farm  laborers  in  1900. 


New  York  .... 
Peni»ylYania . 

Illinois 

West  Virginia 
Ohio.......... 

Alnluuna 

Maryland 

Indiana 

lova 

Kentucky 

Colorado 

Kansas 

Other  States... 

Total.-.. 


Laborers. 


42,101 

47, 317 

10,320 

749 

6,088 

74 

090 

<W8 

835 

65 

1,143 

234 

68,924 


163,508 


Farm  la- 
borers. 


6,563 

6,773 

2,150 

128 

1,085 

14 

67 

221 

436 

25 

220 

118 

14,164 


81,949 


Miners. 


431 

736 

177 

18 

76 

16 

9 

21 

22 

1 

191 

87 


2,822 
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The  following  tables  show  for  the  years  1875  to  1900  the  total  iraniifi^ration  of 
miners  and  the  leading  ooantries  and  races  from  which  they  originate.  The  fallinff 
off  in  the  nnmbers  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  miners  will  be  noted.  Englira 
Immigration  reached  its  highest  nnmber,  2,598,  in  1888,  and  has  fallen  in  1900  to  645. 
Scottish  miners  declined  flrom  1,365  in  1888  to  58  in  1900;  Irish  from  510  in  1883  to 
96  in  1898.  On  the  other  hand,  Italian  miners  have  increased  from  14  in  1877  to  1,260 
in  1900,  and  the  Anstro-Hnngarian  contribntions  from  23  in  1878  to  518  in  1887  and 
293  in  1900.  The  latter  figures  for  Italy  and  Anstro-Hungary  by  no  means  fnlly 
indicate  the  existing  predominance  of  these  countries,  since,  as  already  stated,  it  is 
the  laborers  and  farm  laborers  who  contribute  mainly  to  the  mining  population. 

Tablr  2. — Immigrants  giving  their  occupation  as  miners^  by  nationalities^  1876-1898. 


Year. 

Austro- 
Hungary. 

Germany. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Italy. 

Poland. 

266 

162 

108 

60 

66 

268 

20 

44 

16 

16 

6 

80 

127 

00 

04 

183 

Total. 

1875 

36 
88 
24 
23 
80 
41 
48 
103 
228 
104 
70 
407 
COS 
160 
100 
788 

163 
01 
73 
61 
76 
320 
666 
1,000 
766 
308 
163 
163 
618 
270 
264 
827 

1,066 

661 
1,160 
2,446 
1,626 
2.200 
1.628 
1,704 
1,861 
1.403 
2.346 
2,606 
2,478 
1,104 

344 

118 

64 

73 

466 

620 

1,082 

1,312 

641 

830 

277 

846 

708 

1,866 

762 

104 

267 
107 
100 
06 
114 
848 
236 
388 
610 
436 
264 
173 
258 
261 
270 
168 

70 
27 
14 
82 
34 
40 
132 
864 
448 
200 
181 
848 
426 
347 
767 
374 

4,066 
2,237 
1,1170 
1,678 
2,688 
6,066 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

6,204 
6.486 
4.743 
8.704 
2.040 
8,481 
6.046 
6,264 
6,606 
8.745 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1880 

1800 

1801 

1808 

6.066 
6.027 
8.160 
2,220 
2,606 
1,748 
1,604 

1808 

1804 

1806 

1806 

1807 

136 
47 

61 

60 

616 
416 

68 

71 

74 
06 

978 
517 

12 
0 

1806 

Tabub  ^.--Immigrants  giving  their  occupaUon  as  miners,  by  races,  1899-1900, 


Croatian  and  SloTonlan 

English 

German 

Italian  (north) 

lUlian  (south) 

Lithnaniui 

Polish 

Scandinavian  (Norwegian,  Danes,  and  Swedes) 

Scotch 

Slovak 

WeUb , 

Other  races 


The  attraction  of  coal  mining  to  the  immigrant  is  also  apparent  from  the  census 
statistics.  In  Pennsylyania  in  1880  there  were  69,415  miners,  of  whom  35,015,  or  50 
per  cent;  were  American  bom.  In  1890  the  number  of  miners  had  increased  to 
116,756.  an  increase  of  47,341;  but  the  foreign-born  miners  had  increased  from  34,400 
to  67,790  and  constituted  58.1  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  Ohio  in  1880  only  41  per  cent 
of  the  5,575  miners  were  native  bom.  In  Illinois  in  1880  the  foreign-bom  miners 
were  58  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  aud  in  1890  they  were  57.4  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  increase  of  9,197  miners  during  the  10  yean  oontained  an  inoreaee  of  5,067  for- 
eign bom. 
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Table  i.^General  nativity  of  fiii««rf  J 


PeniuiylTaiiia: 

laoo'.r.V.*".! 

Ohio: 

1880 


1880 

1880 

HUnoiB: 

1880 

1890 

Weet  Virginia: 

1880 

1890 


Total 
number. 

Kative  white. 

Foteign 
white. 

Total. 

Katiye 
parents. 

Foreign 
parents. 

Colored. 

60,415 

35,016 
48,117 

41 
16,087 

2,003 
4,121 

5,460 
8,019 

2.777 
6.314 

84,400 
67,700 

5,534 
7,770 

1,583 
2,184 

7,638 
18,720 

024 

1,875 

116,756 
5.575 

23.062 

25.066 

840 

24.435 
8.684 

11.507 

4.480 

678 

6,477 
12,098 

8,124 

907 

172 

22,195 
8,701 

4.744 

4.176 

666 

9.606 

5.528 

701 

i'oii 

>  Tenth 


i.  Population  Table  XXXIYi  Eleventh  Oenima,  Population,  Part  II,  Uble  116. 
Table  5. — Percentage  of  miners  in  each  general  nativity  olaee. 


Total. 

Native  white. 

Foreign 
white. 

TotaL 

Native 
parents. 

Foieifn 
parents. 

Colored. 

PennaylYania: 

100 
IGO 

100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 

50.4 
41.2 

.8 
65.0 

66.8 
63.6 

42 
40.1 

75 
65.7 

40.6 
58.1 

00.2 
81.8 

48.2 
33.7 

58 
57.4 

25 
18.4 

1800 

10.7 

20.1 

0.7 

Ohio: 

1880 

1800 

47.6 

18.8 

2.3 

Indiana: 

1880 

1880 

48.2 

15.4 

2.7 

Illinois: 

1880 

18B0            

21.8 

18.8 

2.5 

West  Virginia: 

1880... 

1880 

57.5 

&2 

20  0 

Th«  change  in  the  obaraoterof  the  immigration  into  the  mining  regions,  especially 
the  region  of  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  which  ocoarred  between  1880  and  1890.  is 
shown  by  Table  6.  It  appeard  that  while  the  number  of  Irish  stood  at  about  11,000 
for  the  2  years,  and  the  Germans  increased  2,409,  or  61.3  per  cent,  and  the  miners 
lh>m  Great  Britain  increased  9,994,  or  63.3  per  cent,  yet  the  miners  i^m  "  Other 
countries"  (mainly  Slavs  and  Italians)  increased  from  2,037  to  21,878,  or  974  per 
oent.  In  Illinois,  during  these  10  years,  the  Irish  remained  stationary ;  the  Germans 
inerease  159.7'per  cent;  the  British  increased 9.2  per  cent, but  the  "Other  countries" 
increased  from  604  to  3,218,  or  432.7  per  cent. 


Tablk  6.- 

-Natianality  of  foreign-bom  miners,^ 

r^.]^"^- 

Germany. 

Gfeat 
Britain. 

British 
America. 

Norway 

and 
Sweden. 

Other 
countries. 

Pennsylvania: 

1 
34,400         11.224 

8,026 
6,836 

2 

1,510 

206 
858 

1.060 
2,777 

ISO 

15,780 
25.788 

5,047 
4.642 

008 

1,812 

4,428 
4,887 

447 
740 

280 

277 

68 
60 

16 
21 

00 
86 

17 
11 

1.136 
1,084 

16 
46 

87 
21 

236 
667 

2 
2 

2,037 

1800 

67,700 

5,534 
7,770 

1.583 
2,184 

7,683 
12,720 

024 
1,375 

11,606 

45 
806 

230 
184 

1,202 
1,136 

274 

21,878 

Ohio: 

I860 

866 

1800 

708 

Indiana: 

1880 

100 

1860 

284 

Illinois: 

1880 

004 

1800     

8,218 
25 

West  Virginia: 

1800 

251                  161 

211 

iTenth  Ceasns,  Popnlation  Table  XXXIY ;  Eleventh  Censos,  PopolaUon,  Part  n,  Table  116. 
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The  Bureau  of  Mines  of  PennBylvania  in  1997  (p.  zir)  attempted  to  find  the  num- 
ber of  natlTe-bom  workmen  employed  in  the  mines  of  the  State.  Inquiries  were 
made  of  several  mine  superintendents  as  to  the  number  of  men  employed,  the  num- 
ber of  native  bom.  the  number  of  naturalized  citisens,  and  the  number  of  aliens. 
The  following  table  gives  the  results : 

Table  7. — Fareign-bam  and  native  minert  in  Pennsylvania. 


150  anthracite 
minee. 

400  bitnminona 
mines. 

Nomber. 

Per  oent. 

Nomber. 

Percent. 

Employees 

00,823 
23.402 

100 
80.1 

50,008 
23,675 

300 

Native  born 

89.6 

Naturalised  citisene 

18,561 
22,800 

22.7 
38.2 

.     14.601 
21.537 

24.6 

Aliens 

85.0 



00.0 

60.5 

Mr.  G.  O.  Virtue,  in  his  report  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  (BuUeiiUy 
Vol.  IT,  pp.  749-750)  on  the  anthracite  mine  laborers,  says : 

As  has  been  said  before,  the  early  miners  in  the  anthracite  region  were,  for  the  most  part,  BngUah 
Welsh,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  German,  and  the  growth  of  the  mining  popolation  down  to  the  early  seyen- 
ties  was  mainly  through  additions  from  the  same  stock,  either  by  natural  increase  or  by  immigration. 
It  was  these  people  wno.  putting  aside  race  and  religious  antipathies,  acted  together  in  the  movement 
for  the  10  years  following  the  war  in  the  Worltingmen's  Benevolent  Association.  But  about  the , 
time  of  the  collapse  of  that  society  in  1875  immigration  Anom  another  source  began.  It  is  at  this  time  ' 
we  first  hear  of  the  Poles.  Hungarians,  and  Italians  coming  into  the  mining  region.  How  far  their 
introduction  was  due  to  the  action  of  the  operators  under  a  system  of  contracnng  for  their  labor  before 
their  importation  is  not  clear.  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  this  method  of  securing  laborers  was 
common  at  the  time  and  had  been  for  many  years.    *    *    * 

There  is  no  dou  bt  that  the  anthracite  operators  made  use  of  this  method  of  securing  workmen.  But 
at  this  time,  and  lor  10  years  afterwards,  laborers  brought  in  were  from  the  Unitea  Kingdom  or  the 
northern  continental  countries,  and,  while  from  their  presence  in  large  numbers  they  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  defeatof  the  strikers  in  1875,  they  did  not  constitute  a  new  feature  in  the  mining  popu- 
lation. During  the  late  seventies  began  that  immigration  to  the  United  States  from  southern  and 
eastern  Europe  which  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  change  public  opinion  on  the  splject  of 
immigration,  and  which  led,  only  20  years  after  the  act  to  encourage  the  importation  of  laborers, 
to  a  complete  reversal  of  the  policy  of  that  act.  Indeed,  it  is  diOScult  to  see  how  a  government  which 
was  using  its  power  of  tazafion  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  wsges 
should  so  long  have  allowed  employers  to  use  so  direct  a  means  of  defeating  the  efforts  of  laborers  in 
their  own  behalf.  But  before  the  passage  of  the  alien  oontract-lalior  law  of  1885,  a  strong  current  of 
Poles,  Huns,  Italians,  and  Russians  had  already  set  toward  the  United  States,  a  large  iMirt  of  them 
finding  their  wsy  to  toe  coal  mines;  and  however  well  the  law  may  have  been  administered,  the  cur- 
rent has  continued  to  the  present  time  even  stronger  than  ever  before. 

The  presence  of  this  class  of  laborers  no  doubt  oontributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  strike  of  1887-88. 
It  is  said  that  the  operators  had  been  making  preparations  for  the  conflict  they  saw  approaching  by 
inducing  these  men,  either  before  or  after  reaching  the  country,  to  come  to  the  mines.  However  that 
may  be.  there  were,  it  is  estimated,  at  the  time  of  the  strike,  about  5,000  Poles.  Huns,  and  Italians  in 
the  Lehigh  district,  and  double  that  number  in  the  Wyoming  district,  i  The  united  SUtes'  census  of 
1800  shows  the  total  number  of  these  nationalities  in  the  5  antliracite  counties  to  be  28,210.  This  is 
10,307  less  than  the  foreign-bom  Irish  in  the  same  counties,  5,827  leas  than  the  foreign-bom  Germans 
and  Austrians  combined;  while  of  English  there  were  22,728  and  of  Welsh  23.404.  There  is  no  means 
of  knowing  the  number  of  the  various  nationalities  employed  at  the  mines,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  far 
greater  proportion  of  the  Polish,  Hungarian,  and  Italian  population  are  so  employed  than  of  the  other 
nationalities  named.  A  fairly  aoourate  indioation  of  the  number  and  growth  of  this  class  for  the  last 
half  dosen  years  may  be  had  from  the  following  figures,  furnished  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Coal  and  iron  Company,  showing  the  nationality  and  parentage,  but  not  the  place  of  birth,  of  the 
euiployees  at  their  mines  in  1880,  1805,  and  1806: 

Table  8. — Nativity  of  miners  employed  by  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 

Company. 


Nationality  and  parentage. 

1800. 

1805. 

1800. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

A meri<uui 

4.710 
21088 
8,887 
8,700 
210 
1,282 
4,287 
1^406 
86 

10.1 

8.4 

27.8 

15 

.0 

5.2 

17.3 

5.0 

.4 

5,765 
1,060 
6,450 
8,471 

223 
1,112 
6,055 
2,800 

245 

20.6 
7 
23 
12.4 
.8 
4 

21.3 
lU 
.0 

5,888 
i;700 
6,025 

••?g 

1,087 

6,805 

8,180 

211 

20.0 

English 

0.3 

Irish 

21.8 

German 

11.8 

Scotch 

.0 

Welsh 

8.7 

Polish •. 

24.8 

Hungarian 

11.2 

Italian 

.7 

Total r 

24,734 

100 

27,881 

100 

28,360 

100 

I  Labor  Troubles  in  the  Anthracite  Region  of  Pennsylvania,  1887-88. 
Congress,  second  session.  No.  4147,  p.  48. 
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The  following  table  shows,  for  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  birthplace  of  the  36,991 
eoal  miners  in  that  State  in  1899.  It  appears  that  AmericaD-bom  miners  are  43  per 
cent  of  the  entire  number,  and  that  the  forei^-born  miners  in  the  order  of  preced- 
ence are  German,  Enfflish,  Italian,  Polish,  Irish,  Scotch,  Austrian,  Bohemian,  Hun- 
garian, etc.  In  the  first  district,  beinff  the  northern  district  of  the  State,  the 
American  born  are  only  10.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  and  the  Italian  outnum* 
ber  all  other  nationalities.  These  are  followed  by  English,  Hungarians,  Poles, 
Scotch,  Irish,  Germans,  and  Bohemians  in  the  order  named. 

Table  d.^Nati&nalUtf  of  employees^ 


Ameri. 
can. 

SuKlish. 

Scotch. 

Irish. 

Welsh. 

Qerman. 

French. 

ItalUn. 

Fintdisferiet 

Second  distriet.... 

Tbixddistriot 

Foarth  district...  . 

Fifth  district 

Sixth  district 

Sere&th  district... 

842 

1,874 
1.254 
1,783 
8,370 
2,466 
4,001 

1.218 
640 
264 
801 
864 
878 
384 

621 
279 
54 

128 
174 
96 
60 

606 

327 
53 
800 
637 
163 
100 

244 
91 
47 
67 

107 
70 
29 

476 

536 
35 

477 
1.096 
1.331 

189 

109 
61 
2 
80 
51 
61 
19 

1,288 
879 
6 
140 
179 
196 
885 

The  State  ... 

15.S80 

8,894 

1.412 

2.086 

645 

4,138 

373 

3.016 

AastrisD 
and  Bo- 
homiao. 

485 
135 
21 
60 
250 
82 
2 

Hnn- 
garian. 

Poles. 

Bel. 
giaos. 

Bias 

1. 

Danes. 

Swedes. 
and  Nor- 
wegians. 

Un. 
known. 

Total 

Per  cent 

of  Ameri- 

cans. 

First  district 

Second  district 

Third  district 

664 

9 

686 
807 

112 
173 

88 
92 

86 
341 

40 
902 

128 
388 
24 
315 
6 

7,498 
6.631 
1.799 
4.666 
6,401 
6.008 
4,999 

10.6 
28.8 
70 

Fourth  district 

Fifth  district 

78 

6 

21 

1 

388 
202 
82 
23 

182 
6 
16 

184 
66 

73 
6 

38.3 
52.6 

Sixth  district  ...... 

49 

8f»venth  district 

80 

The  State 

075  •        774  i 

2,183 

487 

498 

619 

861 

36.991 

1               1 

I  Illinois  Coal  Report,  1899,  pp.  IxU-lxlv 

Speaking  of  the  changes  in  nationalities  of  the  miners  in  Illinois,  a  writer  in  Min- 
eral Industry  (1895,  Vol.  IV,  p.  192),  says: 

The  character  of  the  men  employed  in  Illinois  coal  mines  has  chsnged.  Formerly  English,  Scotch, 
Welsh,  and  Irish.  At  present  there  are  some  Germans,  minority  are  Slavonians.  Rassians.  Italians. 
This  cnange  has  resulted  partly  IVom  prejudices  among  old  nana  miners.    When  on  acconnt  of  com- 

Gitition  and  ftequent  lahor  troubles  a  cheap  and  reliable  system  became  neoessarv  and  machines  were 
trodnced.  there  was  a  great  deal  of  bitterness  and  the  result  was  that  nearly  all  the  old  miners  left 
the  bosiness.  either  flnoing  other  occupations  or  leaving  the  State  and  a  new  race  was  introduced. 
Many  operators  think  it  douhtfnl  whether  machine  mining  would  haye  been  practicable  without  this 
Introdnotlon  of  foreign  labor.  The  fact  is,  that  under  the  present  system  coal  mining  in  Illinois  hss 
either  ceased  or  is  flwt  ceasing  to  be  a  ahiUed  occupation. 

n.  EFFECTS  OF  EMPL07MEHT. 


At  first  sight  the  most  important  factor  affecting  changes  in  wages  is  the  business 
activity  touching  the  demand  for  coal.  Not  only  do  reductions  in  price  of  coal 
uanally  accompany  business  depression,  but  at  such  times  the  effects  of  machinery 
and  surplus  labor  show  themselves  without  restriction.  There  are  two  phases  of  this 
oversunply  of  labor — first,  the  chronic  oversupply;  second,  the  periodic  oversupply. 
The  following  table  shows  for  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  the  annual  prod- 
nctf  the  average  price,  and  the  number  of  days  during  the  year  that  the  mines  are 
active : 
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Table  10. — Product,  price,  and  number  of  daye  aeUte  of  omihracite  and  Htnmimoue  coal 
production  in  ike  United  States,^ 


Prodiiot. 

Prfce  (short). 

Days  active. 

Year. 

Anthracite. 

Bitaminoofl. 

Anthra. 
cite. 

fiitmni- 
nous. 

Anthra- 
cite. 

Bitami. 
none. 

1886 

3V  o:^v  146 
42,  <*^'    197 
4t;,i1i^.j    Si 
4*.  Ml  i)70 
4e,  4«H,  tJ41 

&(j,  (m,  431 

52.172,504 

RS,  !J^i7.  j43 
M,!rj  1,121 
07.  l^-^J  J37 
&4, 34  r>,  J81 
E£,G]l  680 
^,  ;ti-J,  644 
e0.4lB,006 

Short  ton§. 
74,644,681 
86,662,014 

102.089.848 

•  fifi.ijH  1.^143 

117.ii^n,J37 
120,  S&d,  ri67 
128.  :wf.,  JSl 
ll>l.  HlMi,405 
135  1]M93 
137.^1.1,  .{76 
147.  Ol^'J.  985 
16<T.  ^tfi,  ^^23 
19a,  3-L  087 

$1.96 
2.01 
1.96 
1.44 
1.48 
1.46 
1.67 
1.50 
1.62 
1.41 
1.60 
1.61 
1.41 
1.46 

$1.06 
L12 
1.00 
1.00 
.99 
.99 
.99 
.96 
.91 
.86 
.83 
.81 
.80 
.87 

1887 

1888 

1880 

1890 

200 
203 
198 
197 
190 
196 
174 
160 
152 
173 

226 

1891 

228 

1892 

219 

1893 

1894 

204 
171 

1895 

194 

1896 

102 

1897 

196 

1898 

211 

1899 

284 

iThe  Production  of  Coal  in  1899,  £.  W.  Parker,  pp.  28,  24,  42,  43. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  from  this  table  to  what  extreme  fluctnations  the  coal  indoa- 
try  is  snbjeoted.  The  average  number  of  days  per  year  daring  which  the  mines  are 
operating  varies  from  171  to  ^  in  the  bituminous  fields  and  1^  to  203  in  the  anthra- 
cite field.  That  is  to  say,  taking  306  days  in  the  year  working  time  in  the  bitumi- 
nous mining,  the  average  emplovmeut  ranges  fh>m  57  per  cent  to  78  per  cent  of  full 
time,  and  in  anthracite  mining  from  50  per  cent  to  67  cent  of  full  time.  Or,  to  state 
it  dinerently,  in  the  dullest  year  the  amount  of  employment  in  bituminous  mines  is 
73  per  cent  of  the  amount  in  the  most  prosperous  year,  and  yet  in  the  most  prosperous 
year  it  is  only  78  per  cent  of  full  time.  And  in  the  anthracite  mined  in  the  auUeet 
year  the  amount  of  employment  is  75  per  cent  of  the  amount  in  the  most  prosperous 
year,  and  yet  in  the  most  prosperous  year  it  is  only  67  per  cent  of  full  time. 

Table  11. — Comparison  of  the  average  number  of  days  worked  in  the  anthracite  and  bitU' 
minoue  coalfields  of  Pennsylvania,^ 


Anthracite. 

BitaminoDS. 

1892. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1892. 

1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

Average  nomber  of  days 
worked 

206.6 
67.6 

172.9 
56.5 

148.8 
48.6 

148.4 
48.5 

180 
68.8 

208.6 
68.1 

187.7 

188.6 

208.5 
68.1 

246 

Per  cent  of  poeaible  time 
worked 

61.8 

61.6 

80.4 

I  Compiled  from  Reports  of  Ponnsylvania  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  and  lieports  of  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

The  foregoing  table  shows  the  average  number  of  days  worked  in  the  two  coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  per  cent  of  possible  time  thus  worked.  It  is  seen  that 
the  average  for  the  bituminous  field  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  anthra- 
cite. In  1892  the  time  worked  and  the  percentage  of  possible  time  in  the  two  regions 
were  almost  alike.  In  1896  and  1897  the  time  in  both  had  decreased,  but  in  18^  the 
time  in  the  bituminous  region  was  increased,  while  that  of  the  anthracite  had  con- 
tinned  to  decrease.  In  1839  there  was  a  large  increase  in  both  fields,  especially  in 
the  bituminous  mines. 

The  point  of  interest  at  this  place  is  the  percentage  of  possible  time  that  both 
regions  show  in  prosperous  and  adverse  years.  In  1892,  a  year  of  uniform  and 
marked  prosperity,  the  percentage  of  possible  time  worked  was  68  and  67.  This  may 
be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  time  that  can  be  worked  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions. On  the  other  hand,  in  years  of  depression  a  decline  to  48  and  61  per  cent 
is  shown.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  time  worked  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  mines 
varies  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  possible  working  time. 
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Tabub  12.— 2>ay«  worked  in  tke  minei  of  the  SiaicB  named  from  1890  to  1899,^ 


Anthra- 

Tear. 

imnoU. 

Indium. 

Ohio. 

Peniwyl. 
vania. 

WeatVir- 
ginia. 

227 
287 
228 
219 
186 
195 
201 
205 
218 
242 

Total 

United 

States. 

cite. 

Pennsyl- 

yania. 

1890 

204 

list 

229 
183 
182 
184 
185 
175 
228 

220 
190 
224 
201 
149 
189 
163 
176 
199 
218 

201 
206 
212 
188 
136 
176 
161 
148 
169 
200 

232 
223 
223 
190 
165 
206 
206 
205 
229 
245 

226 
223 
219 
204 
171 
104 
192 
196 
211 
234 

200 

1801 

203 

1892 

198 

1808 

197 

1804 

190 

1896 

196 

1806 

174 

1897 

150 

18Qg 

152 

1899 

178 

1  Parker,  1899,  pp.  89-41. 

The  foregoing  table,  shoTfing  the  days  worked  in  the  mines  of  the  5  principal 
coal  States  for  10  years,  was  compiled  from  the  Prodnction  of  Coal  in  1899  (E.  W. 
Parker).  The  highest  number  for  any  1  of  the  5  States  in  any  1  of  the  10  years  was 
PennsylyaBia^  bitominoos,  for  1899.  This  was  245  days,  or  80  per  cent  of  fall  time. 
At  the  otiier  extreme,  Ohio,  in  1894,  had  an  average  of  only  136  daj^s  for  the  year,  or 
44.4  per  eent  of  fhli  time.  It  is  thns  seen  that  even  in  an  exceptionally  |>rosperons 
year,  and  nnder  other  favorable  conditions,  like  those  in  Pennsylvania  bitnminoos 
and  West  Virginia  mining  in  1899,  the  maximum  time  is  only  80  per  cent  of  the 
possible  workmg  time. 

Table  13. — Average  number  of  daya  worked. 


ladua  tries. 


1892. 

1808. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1 
1897. 

294 

268 

276 

288 

276 

287 

206.6 
208.6 

172.9 
187.7 

148.8 
188.6 

281 

270 

272 

279 

219 

271 

801 

279 

282 

299 

289 

296 

250 

230 

248 

271 

244 

222 

299 

245 

277 

298 

269 

296 

296 

261 

278 

288 

288 

288 

280 

218 

259 

277 

289 

291 

299 

245 

278 

298 

274 

290 

308 

249 

246 

285 

258 

298 

253 

196 

261 

241 

229 

268 

1898.1 


Total  of  47  for  the  SUte 

Anthracite  ooal 

Bitnminons  ooal 

Steel 

Iron  foondries 

Rahher  hoots  and  shoes 

Woolen  yams 

Hosiery , 

Carpets 

Woolen  goods 

Cotton  goods. 

Window  glass 


298 

148.4 

208.5 

282 

800 

244 

274 

270 

286 

289 

298 

271 


I  Compiled  from  Reports  of  Pennsylvania  Bareaa  of  Industrial  StAtistios. 

The  foregoing  table  shows  the  average  number  of  days  worked  in  each  of  9  dif- 
ferent industries  selected  from  the  47  reported  in  the  industrial  statistics  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  average  for  the  total  47  industries,  and  also  the  average  number  of 
days  worked  in  both  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  field.  The  table  is  intended 
to  show  the  small  average  time  worked  in  the  coal  mines  compared  with  that  of 
manufacturing  industries. 

To  simplify  the  comparison  the  following  table  has  been  made  from  the  totals 
given  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bnreau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  showing  the  percentage 
of  possible  time  employed  in  the  two  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  47 
industries  investigated  by  the  bureau. 

Tabus  14. 


1892. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

Indnatrle*  (47)- r,- --tt 

96 

67.5 

68.1 

90.1 
56.5 
61.3 

93.7 
48.6 
61.6 

97.8 

Aiii|hnM4t««o«1 -.. 

48.5 

Bltnminons  coal • 

68.1 

396 
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It  is  readily  SAen  that  the  peroentftee  of  time  employed  in  the  bitominons  field 
varied  very  little,  and  remained  steady  at  from  00  to  70  per  cent  of  poeeible  time. 
The  time  in  all  the  indaetries  wae  from  90  to  97  i>er  cent,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  miners 
in  the  bituminone  field  were  working  only  about  two-thirda  of  the  time  that  the 
men  in  manofactnre  were  working.  On  the  other  hand,  the  anthracite  miner  was 
much  worse  off,  and  worked  only  from  50  to  65  per  cent  as  mnch  time  as  men  in 
mannfactnre,  or  48  to  67  per  cent  of  possible  time. 

On  the  average,  then,  the  workers  in  iron,  steel,  cotton  and  woolen  prodnots,  and 
in  general  manufactures  have  the  opportunity  to  work  fh>m  35  to  60  per  cent  more 
of  the  total  time  per  year  than  the  coal  miner  in  the  anthracite  field  and  from  30  to 
40 jp«r  cent  more  than  the  bituminous  miner. 

This  irregularity  of  employment  naturally  causes  instability  of  application  on  the 
part  of  the  miners.  To  a  large  extent  they  are  a  floating  population.  They  |>ass 
m>m  one  mine  to  another.  This  makes  it  diflBcnlt  to  gain  accurate  information 
regarding  the  condition  of  the  indiyidnal  miners  and  their  fiunilies.  This  is  shown 
in  the  report  of  an  investigation  made  by  the  Illinois  bureau  of  labor  statistics  in 
1890,  wherein,  among  other  data,  is  produced  the  following  table  with  comments 
(p.  XXVI): 

Tablb  15. — 8ea9<mal  irregularity  of  employmeHi. 


May 

June 

July 

August 

Seputmber 

Ootobmr 

NoTember 

Dooember. ....... 

January  

February 

March 

April 

The  year  . . 
Monthly  average 


Whole  number 
of  men  on  pay 
roll  of  a  mine 
in  Sangamon 
Ckiunty  daring 
the  month. 


Ifumberof  men 
required  to  pro- 
dnoe  same  ton- 
nage if  at  work 
fall  running 
time. 


"  The  fiffures  in  this  column  represent  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  presented  in  sta- 
tiHtics  of  this  kind.  The  smallest  number  of  men  employed  in  this  mine  in  any  given 
month  was  85,  in  April;  the  largest  number  119,  in  December.  Between  these 
extremes  there  is  more  or  lees  fluctuation  from  month  to  month,  and  the  averace  for 
all  months  is  102.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  greatest  number  employed 
in  any  one  month  is  in  fact  the  whole  number  of  men  who  found  employment  during 
the  year.  On  the  contrary,  there  were  210  different  men  at  work  in  this  place  during 
the  year  and  only  45  of  them  worked  continually  throughout  the  year.    •    •    • 

"  Of  the  97  miners  who  were  paid  for  labor  in  May,  some  never  appeared  on  any 
subsequent  pay  roll,  others  continued  to  appear  several  months  and  then  were  found 
no  more,  while  others  still  disappeared  for  several  months  and  then  began  to  work 
again.  In  like  manner  names  were  found  on  every  pay  roll  which  had  not  api>eared 
on  any  previous  one,  and  what  was  true  in  this  case  was  found  to  be  the  character- 
istic of  all  coal  mines.    *    *    * 

"In  Establishment  I,  320  miners  received  pay  in  July,  and  466  in  Februarv,  while 
for  all  other  months  the  number  fluctuates  between  these  two  extremes.  The  aver- 
age number  for  the  twelve  months  was  382  for  each:  that  is  to  sajr,  this  number  of 
men,  if  continually  at  work,  could  have  performed  all  the  labor  which  was  required 
durinff  the  year  at  this  mine.  In  fact,  84  more  men  worked  in  the  busiest  month 
and  6S  less  men  in  the  midsummer  months,  but  the  greatest  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  any  month  was  far  less  than  the  whole  numl^r  of  persons  who  were  given 
employment  during  the  year.  In  fact,  the  names  of  685  different  men  were  found  on 
the  pav  rolls  of  this  company  during  the  year,  and,  although  an  average  of  382  were 
at  work  each  month,  only  160  of  them  worked  every  month  in  the  year.  It  thus 
appears  that  56  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  men  who  worked  in  this  mine,  first 
and  last,  during  the  year  was  sufficient  to  perform  all  the  labor  done,  and  that  only 
23  per  cent  of  the  whole  were  constant  workers  throughout  the  year. 

''The  results  summarised  show  that  while  the  labor  of  3,111  men,  or  the  total  of 
the  various  averages,  was  sufficient  to  mine  and  deliver  the  annual  output  of  these 
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minea,  there  were,  in  fact,  5,356  indiyidnals  who  shaied  that  labor  for  a  greater  or 
le«  period.  Only  869  men  ont  of  5,356  aotaally  maintained  their  places  on  the  pay 
roll  throughout  this  particular  year,  and  the  inference  is  justifiable,  inasmuch  as 
this  was  a  fairly  representative  year,  that  a  corresponding  degree  of  fluctuations 
would  be  found  in  any  given  period  of  twelve  months  in  any  corresponding  number 
of  mines  equally  distributed  tnroughout  the  State.'' 

The  excessive  uncertainty  of  employment  above  described  is  more  apparent  than 
real,  because  miners  are  changing  trom  one  colliery  to  another,  and  would  therefore 
appear  to  work  only  a  short  time,  whereas,  if  all  the  mines  in  the  State  were  exam- 
ined, these  individuals  would  be  found  at  work  for  a  longer  period,  although  with 
different  employers.  At  the  same  time,  taking  the  industry  as  a  whole,  the  over- 
supply  both  of  equipment  and  labor  is  readily  demonstrated.  This  appears  in  the 
Illinois  Coal  Reports  of  1898  (p.  48)  and  1^99  (p.  XXXIX),  where  it  is  stated  that 
the  possible  output  of  the  existing  collieries  of  Illinois,  if  operated  continuously 
with  the  present  equipment,  would  produce,  in  1894,  41,082,925  tons.  The  actual 
output  in  1898  was  18,599,299  tons.  Consequently  the  per  cent  of  possible  increase 
were  the  plants  to  operate  continuously  would  have  been  120.88  per  cent.  In  1899. 
assuming  the  same  possible  output,  the  increase  would  have  been  75  per  cent  haa 
the  mines  operated  continuously,  since  the  actual  output  had  increased  to  23,434,445 
tons.  These  estimates  are  not  based  ''on  what  might  be  produced  if  the  hauling, 
hoisting,  and  handling  facilities  should  be  increased  to  their  limit.  The  mi^ori^ 
of  first-class  plants,  which  are  the  real  producers  of  commercial  coal,  are  capable 
of  indefinite  expansion  to  meet  any  reasonable  demands  which  may  arise  in  excess  of 
their  present  capacity.  Yet  variation  is  found  in  the  reports  of  individual  mines. 
Some  nave  a  capacity  for  increase  five  and  even  seven  fold;  others  none  whatever, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mineral  is  nearly  or  quite  exhausted." 

Table  16.— Average  number  of  employees,  days  aetivef  and  yearly  product  of  ooalflelde  of 

Penneylvania,^ 


Year. 


1890, 
1891. 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895. 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


Anthracite. 

Bitnminooa. 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

number 

number 

Short  tons 

number 

number 

Short  tons 

of days 

em- 

product. 

of  days 

em- 

product. 

active. 

ployed. 

active. 

ployed. 

200 

126,000 

46.488,641 

232 

61,383 

42.808.173 

203 

126,350 

50, 665, 481 

223 

63.661 

42,788,490 

198 

129,050 

62,472,504 

223 

66.666 

46.694.576 

197 

132, 9M 

63,967.548 

190 

71.981 

44.670,724 

190 

181,608 

51, 921. 121 

366 

75,010 

89.912.463 

196 

142,917 

57,999,387 

206 

71.180 

60,217,228 

174 

148.991 

54,846,081 

206 

72,626 

49,657.458 

160 

149,884 

62,611.680 

205 

77,272 

64.417,974 

162 

146,604 

58,382,644 

229 

79.611 

65, 165. 133 

173 

188, 60e 

60.418,005 

246 

82,812 

74,150.176 

1  Parker.  1899.  pp.  30-41. 

In  the  above  table  comparing  the  number  of  employees,  the  days  worked,  and  the 
product  in  short  tons  for  the  two  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  evident  that  an  increase 
in  the  nnmber  of  employees  in  the  anthracite  region  meant  not  so  much  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  the  resulting  product  as  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  davs  worked 
per  man.  There  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  mined  product  from  46,000,000  tons  in 
18B0  to  60,000,000  tons  in  1899.  This  whs  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  in  product,  the 
employees  increased  in  nnmber  11  per  cent,  and  the  average  number  of  days  active 
decreased  13.5  per  cent.  If,  however,  the  year  1898  is  compared  with  the  year  1890, 
the  increase  in  the  product  will  be  found  to  be  15  per  cent  and  the  increase  in 
employees  about  15.4  per  cent,  while  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  days  active,  from 
200  in  1890  to  152  in  1898,  is  represented  by  24  per  cent. 

This  difference  between  the  product,  number  of  employees,  and  days  worked  is 
broui^ht  out  in  comparing  1895  and  1896.  An  increase  in  employees,  while  tending  to 
decrease  the  average  days  worked,  in  this  case  went  with  a  decrease  in  the  product 
mined. 

The  report  of  inspectors  of  coal  mines,  Pennsylvania  (p.  XI),  1896,  says  of  the 
anthracite  I'ejrion :  **  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  every 
year  since  18S^.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  days  of  employment  each  year,  especially  with  reference  to  the  increase 
between  1895  and  1896,  as  the  reductions  in  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  is 
pretty  strong  evidence  that  while  there  haa  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployees, there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  days  employed.'^ 
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The  report  further  says  Cp.  XII) :  "A  somewhat  different  condition  ia  foond  in  the 
bitaminons  region  with  rexerence  to  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  employees  to  the 
number  of  tona  of  coal  mined  in  each  of  the  years  named,  for  while  there  was  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  in  the  anthraeite  region,  there  appears 
to  have  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  employees.  In  the  bituminous  region  there 
has  been  a  decrease  in  numbei  of  tons  of  coal  mined  and  a  proportionate  decrease  in 
the  number  of  employees,  applying  this  comparison  to  the  data  returned  for  the 
years  1895  and  1896  " 

In  the  bituminous  region  it  may  be  well  to  notice  that  the  inoreaoe  in  the  product 
from  1890  to  1899  was  nearly  32,000,000  tons,  or  75.2  per  cent;  the  increase  in  the 
number  employed  was  21,000  persons,  or  S5  per  cent,  while  the  average  number  of 
days  employed  instead  of  having  decreased  13.5  per  cent,  as  in  the  anthracite  field, 
actually  increased  5.6  per  cent  over  the  average  of  1890. 

Comparing  theae  percentages  with  those  of  the  anthracite  region,  it  is  seen  that  the 
bituminous  product  increased  by  a  percentage  two  and  one-hMf  times  as  large  as  the 
percentage  of  increase  in  the  anthracite  field ;  the  percentage  of  employees  was  more 
than  three  times  as  large,  and  the  average  number  of  days  work^  was  a  gain  of 
almost  6  per  cent  instead  of  a  loss  of  almost  14  per  cent. 

There  is  a  distinction  in  the  character  of  bitnminoos  and  anthracite  coal  relative 
to  the  stability  of  operation.  Bituminous  ooal  can  not  economically  be  stored,  as  it 
disintegrates  with  exposure.  Consequently  the  mining  of  that  coal  is  a  seasonable 
industry,  like  the  clothing  trade.  In  the  busy  season  all  of  the  miners  are  employed, 
and  the  output  for  the  time  is  as  great  as  the  output  of  the  mines.  It  can  not,  there- 
fote,  be  said  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  labor  in  busy  seasons  any  more  than  it  can  be 
said  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  carpenters  and  bricklayers  because  they  can  not  find 
work  in  winter.  But  in  anthracite  mining  it  is  dmerent.  Anthracite  ooal  can, 
without  much  iivjory,  be  mined  and  stored  during  a  dull  season  and  the  stock  can 
be  worked  off  during  a  busy  season.  The  surplus  of  labor,  therefore,  is  not  merely 
seasonal,  but  is  maintained  more  for  the  convenience  of  the  operators  than  for  the 
necessities  of  the  trade. 

Concerning  the  significance  of  the  oversupply  of  labor  in  the  anthracite  mines,  Mr. 
G.  O.  Virtue  says  (Bulletin  of  Department  of  Labor,  Vol.  II,  p.  758) : 


Tbe  qaestion  of  earnings  is  as  mnoh  one  of  time  as  of  rate.  The  daily  earnings,  tbongh  not  high, 
are  not  anusually  low  for  tbe  grade  of  labor  employed.  The  great  evil  is  in  the  irregnlarify  of  employ- 
ment.   There  are  more  than  enough  laborers  in  tbe  region  to  man  the  collieries  at  their  fall  capacity. 


Bat  as  is  well  known,  tbey  are  and  for  years  have  been  kept  idle  a  part  of  tbe  time  to  prevent  over- 

Itroduction.  Tbe  Heading  collieries  were  operated  an  average  of  219.2  days  for  tbe  six  years  1885  to 
890,  and  for  the  six  years  1890  to  1896  an  average  ot  187.1  days.  Of  tbe  354  collieries  wbose  time  was 
reported  by  tbe  inspectors  of  mines  in  1894  only  20  per  cent  ran  200  days  and  over;  more  than  80  per 
cent  ran  bat  balf  time  and  less.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  estimate  of  67,000,000  tons  as  the  capaaty 
of  the  mines  is  not  too  high ;  while  in  1896  only  48,200,000  tons  were  prodaoed. 

A  restriction  of  prodoction  is  necessary  if  profits  are  to  be  earned  upon  the  investments  made;  hot 
as  now  effected  it  is  wasteful  in  tbe  extreme.  Each  company  is  compelled  to  maintain  itself  on  a  war 
footing,  and  aggravates  the  difficulties  by  increasing  its  capacity  each  year  beyond  tbe  growth  of  the 
market.  A  restriction  which  would  bring  about  the  closing  of  the  poorest  mines  and  Keep  only  tbe 
best  running  at  their  full  capacity  would  nave  tbe  advantage  of  a  lower  cost  of  production,  and  would 
also  correct,  though  not  remove,  tbe  evil  of  tlie  irregularity  of  emplojrment.  Owing  to  tbe  periodicity 
of  the  demand  for  coal,  it  will  always  be  present  in  some  decree.  This  mode  of  restriction  would 
undoubtedly  mean  tbe  departure  of  many  who  are  now  held  at  the  mines  by  tbe  vain  bope  of  more  work 
next  month.  Bu  t  sucb  a  mode  of  restriction  can  not  be  expected  so  long  as  tbe  ownership  of  the  mines 
remains,  as  now,  divided  among  tbe  eleven  carrving  companies  whiob  serve  the  field,  each  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  question  as  to  whose  collieries  shaU  be  closed. 


m.  MACHiHE  ininvG. 

The  most  important  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  mining  of  bitnmirous 
coal  in  the  past  15  years  has  been  the  introduction  of  machinery.  Illinois  took 
the  lead  in  this  development,  and  as  early  as  1888  there  were  272  machines  in  the 
State,  mining  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  output  by  the  labor  of  10  per  cent  of  the 
men.  (Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1888,  p.  338.)  The  iollowing  table 
exhibits  fur  the  leading  bituminous  States  the  introauction  of  machinery : 


Table  17. 

— Percentage  of  total  product  mi%ed 

by  machines.^ 

Year. 

Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Iliinois. 

f^^'        states. 

1891 

1.01 
12.29 
16.35 
25.34 
29.67 

12.85 
26.16 
8L61 
85.76 
a.  85 

7.16 
24.68 
24.65 
28.74 
28.52 

19.33 
19.57 
19.66 
18.86 
24.90 

2.23 
3.35 
4.73 
7.93 
9.27 

6.66 

1896 

14.17 

1897 

16l19 

li)98 

20.19 

1899 

23.00 

iParker,  18l«,p.63. 
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The  effoot  of  machinery  is  seen,  first,  in  the  redaction  of  prices  and,  second,  in  its 
effect  on  wa|^. 

The  reduction  in  prices  may  he  inferred  from  the  marked  economy  of  the  machine 
method.  The  Report  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  18^  contains 
examples  of  the  economy  of  machine  production,  among  which  is  the  following 
(p.  391): 

A  company  at  Peoria  got  the  maobine-mined  ooal  shot  down,  loaded  to  the  rooms,  and  timbered  for 
32|  cente  per  ton,  making  the  maobine-mined  ooal  ooet  the  company  50|  oente  per  ton ;  or,  considering 
the  engineer's  wages,  wear  an  tear  in  machines,  and  interest  on  capitsl,  etc.,  it  cost  nearly  55  cents 
per  ton.  Compared  with  hand  mining  prices  In  the  past  year  in  the  same  locality  (which  were  75 
cents  in  summer  and  80  cents  in  winter)  there  is  a  material  difference. 

The  effect  of  tuese  economies  may  be  seen  in  the  prices  of  bituminous  coal  on  the 
markets.  The  following  table  shows  for  the  leading  States  and  for  the  United 
States  that  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  prices  from  1886  to  1898,  with  a  recovery 
of  7  cents  per  ton  in  1889: 

Table  IS.— Average  prices  for  bituminous  ooal  at  the  mineSf  1886-1899^ 


Year. 

Fennsyl- 
Tania. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

West  Vir- 
ginia. 

ToUl  for 
United 
SUtes. 

1886 

.96 
.77 
.84 
.87 
.84 
.80 
.74 
.72 
.71 
.69 
.67 
.76 

.93 
.93 
.94 
.94 
.94 
.92 
.83 
.79 
.79 
.78 
.83 
.87 

61.15 

1.34 

1.40 

1.02 

.99 

1.03 

1.08 

1.07 

.06 

.91 

.84 

.84 

.81 

.88 

61.11 
1.00 
1.12 
.97 
.93 
.91 
.91 
.89 
.89 
.80 
.80 
.72 
.78 
.85 

60.94 
.95 
1.10 
.82 
.84 
.80 
.80 
.77 
.75 
.68 
.63 
.63 
.61 
.63 

61.06 
1.12 

1M7 X ,. 

1888 

1.00 

ms 

1.00 

U80 

.99 

1881 

.99 

1898 

.99 

im ,. ..„, 

.96 

1894 

.91 

1895 

.86 

1896 

.83 

18S7 

.81 

18B8 

.80 

i8W 

.87 

1  Parker.  1899,  p.  42. 

The  Beport  of  the  Dlinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  1888  (p.  338)  explains  the 
changes  effected  not  only  in  the  cost  of  production,  but  also  in  the  wages  of  machine 
miners  (p.  339) :  ''A  mining  machine  not  only  reverses  the  methods  of  work,  but  it 
equally  changes  the  svstem  of  waees.  The  coal  miner  proper  takes  his  own  tools 
into  the  pit  and  undertakes  to  deliver  from  the  wall  of  mineral  before  him  cer- 
tain tons  of  coal  ready  every  morning  for  a  certain  snm  per  ton.  He  mines  and 
drills  and  blasts  and  loads  his  own  ooal,  timbers  his  own  roof,  takes  care  of  his  own 
tools,  and  is  responsible  mainly  to  himself  for  his  personal  safety  and  the  amount 
of  his  output. 

''In  the  machine  mine  it  takes  7  or  8  men  to  perform  these  varions  functions, 
and  in  the  mine,  as  in  the  mill,  the  machine  is  the  master  and  the  men  are 
its  servitors;  the  operator  and  the  mechanism  simply  directs  it  energies  when  the 
motive  power  is  given  to  it  and  the  coal  is  undercut  or  mined.  A  blaster  follows 
with  tools  and  explosives,  loosening  the  mass;  the  loaders  reduce  it  and  shovel  it 
into  pit  cars ;  the  timbermen  follow  and  prop  the  roof,  which  no  longer  has  the  min- 
eral to  rest  upon.  Laborers  assist  in  every  process,  and  a  machinist  is  retained  for 
repairs.  Each  one  does  his  own  certain  portion  of  the  work  and  no  more,  and  doubt- 
less does  it  better,  as  well  as  faster,  by  reason  of  bis  greater  skill  thus  ac(^uired. 
Herein  lies  the  chief  value  of  the  machine  to  the  mine  owner.  It  relieves  him  for 
the  most  part  of  ^killed  labor  and  of  all  the  restraints  which  that  implies.  It  opens 
to  him  the  whole  labor  market  from  which  to  recruit  his  force;  it  enables  him  to 
concentrate  the  work  of  the  mine  at  ffiven  points,  and  it  admits  of  the  graduation 
of  wases  to  specific  work  and  pavmens  of  wages  by  the  day. 

"The  results  of  this  introduction  of  machinery,''  continues  the  Illinois  report  (]^. 
338),  "consist  not  only  in  the  greater  execution  of  the  machine,  but  in  the  subdivi- 
sion of  labor  which  it  involves,  and  the  greater  per  capita  efficiency  of  the  force  thus 
secnred.  The  gain  is  consequently  to  the  employer  rather  than  to  the  men.  The 
mining  machine  is  in  fact  the  natural  enemy  of  the  coal  miner;  it  destroys  tlie  value 
of  his  skill  and  experience,  obliterates  his  trade,  and  reduces  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
common  laborer  or  machine  driver  if  he  remains  where  it  is." 

The  foregoing  complaints  of  the  Illinois  bureau  of  labor  statistics  in  1888  find 
apparent  verification  in  certain  statistical  tables  published  in  the  report  of  the  same 
office  for  1880.    These  are  in  the  form  of  retains  ftom  typical  hand  and  mar' 
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mines  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Seeing  that  the  mines  operate  under  a 
wide  variety  of  ciroumstanoesi  it  is  difficult  to  make  average  comparisons,  but  the 
following  selections  may  be  made  of  mines  in  neighboring  localities  ana  similar 
circumstances. 

Tablb  19. 


EsiahlUhmemi  X,  Macoupin  Counfff,  hand  mtiiiii^. 

[ConditioDB :  Depth  of  ■haft,  420  feet;  Uiiokneu  of  ooal,  8  feet;  working  places,  dry;  system  of 
working,  pilUur-and-room;     •■-•«'•-•• 
seam  level  and  uniform.] 


working,  pilUur-and-room ;  mining  done  by  band;  price  of  mining,  50  cents  a  ton  for  screened  coal; 
'^el  a^^      "       - 


Occupation. 

ITamber 
of  men. 

Per  cent  of 

tots!  num. 

ber. 

Average 
daily  earn- 
ings. 

Miners 

206 

74 
70 

58.76 
21.20 
22.05 

$1.83 
1.88 

Itsboren 

All  others 

1.75 

Total  and  average 

849 

100.00 

1.81 

1  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  StoUstios,  1890,  pp.  184, 103. 
Establishment  XI,  Madison  Cotmty,  maohine  mining^ 

(Condf Mens :  Depth  of  shaft,  168  feet;  thickness  of  coal,  7  feet;  working  places,  dry;  system  of 
working,  pillar'and'room ;  mining  done  with  machines;  operatives  paid  firom  $1.25  to  |Q.60  a  day; 
level  and  uniform.] 


Occupation. 


Cutters 

Blasters 

Timbermen 

Helpers 

Losders 

All  othem 

Total  and  average 


Number 
of  men. 


8 
9 
10 

31 
100 


Per  cent  of 
total  num- 
ber. 


8.74 
4.20 
4.87 

] 

14.48 
50.02 


12.61 


47  I 


65.40 
2L99 


214  I 


100.00 


Average 
daily  earn- 
ings. 


$2.25 
2.22 
1.99 

1.63 
1.77 

1.68 


1.77 


1  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  StatisUcs,  1890,  pp.  195,  901. 

An  examination  of  the  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  average  wages  of  all  em- 
ployees in  the  hand  mine  are  $1.81  per  day,  and  of  all  employees  in  the  machine 
mine  are  $1.77.  It  also  shows  that  the  wages  of  loaders,  laborers,  helpers,  and  all 
others  are  about  equal  in  both  mines,  viz,  $1.63  to  $1.75  in  the  hand  mine  and  $1.63 
to  $1.77  in  the  machine  mine.  On  the  other  hand,  it  shows  that  the  miners  or 
skilled  laborers  who  received  $1.83  per  day  in  the  hand  mine  are  displaced  by  cut- 
ters and  blasters  who  receive  $2.22  to  $2.25  per  day,  an  increase  of  about  22  per  cent 
in  wages.  But  the  cutters  and  blasters  who  take  the  places  of  the  miners  are  only 
8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  employed  in  the  machine  mine,  whereas  the  displaced 
miners  were  60  per  cent  of  the  total  number  employed  in  the  hand  mine. 

Similar  results  follow  in  comparing  hand  and  machine  mines  in  Lasalle  County 
under  similar  conditions. 

Table  20. 

ICstdblishment  IF,  Lasalle  County,  handmining,^* 

[Conditions:  Depth  of  shaft,  110  feet;  thickness  of  coal,  5^  feet;  workings,  wet;  system  of  working, 
pillar  and  room ;  mining  done  by  hand;  price  of  mining,  80  cents  a  ton  for  screened  coal.] 


Occupation. 


dumber 
of  men. 


Per  cent 
of  total 
number. 


Miners 

Laborers... 
All  others.. 

Total. 


Average 

daily 
earnings. 


453 

71.2 
4.8 
21 

$3.21 

81 

1.74 

1            152 

LOO 

1 

636 

100 

8.00 

1 

lUlinois  Bureau  of  Labor  StatisUcs,  1890,  pp.  84,  99. 
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EstablUhment  VI,  La$alU  County,  hand  mining.^ 

[OonditioiM;  Depth  of  iluJt,  74  feet;  thiokDesa  of  ooal,  51  feet;  working  plaoee,  wet;  STstem  of 
working,  pillar  and  room ;  mining  done  by  hand ;  price  of  mining,  80  oenta  a  ton  for  aoreened  ooal.l 


Oooapation. 


Mlnera  — 
Laborera . . 
All  otbera . 

Total 


Number 
of  men. 


61 
101 


841 


Per  cent       Average 
oftoUl  (iaily 

nnmber.   :  eaminga. 


70.14 

7.13 

22.73 


100 


12.72 
1.76 
1.72 


2.37 


1  Illinois  Buraaa  of  Labor  Statiatica.  1880,  pp.  114, 112. 
SstabUshment  V,  Lasalle  County,  machine  mining,^ 

[Conditiona:  Depth  of  abaft,  85  feet;  thiokneaa  of  ooal,  5|  feet;  working  placea,  wet;  svatem  of 
working,  pillar  and  room ;  mining  done  chiefly  with  machines ;  operative  nald  from  $1.75  to  $2.50  a 
day ;  hanominera  employed  at  entry  and  other  work  daring  October,  Novemoer,  and  December ;  price 
of  nand  mining,  80  centa  a  ton,  with  extras  for  driving  entnea.] 


Oooapation. 


Ifiaohlne  foremen 

Cnttera 

Blaatera 

Ximbermen ...... 

Halpera 

Loaders 

Sntnrmen 

Hand  minora 

All  others 

Total 


Per  cent       Average 

of  total  daily 

number.      earnings. 


$2.36 
«2.41 
>2.30 
*2.12 


1  niinoia  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1800,  pp.  101, 118. 


*$2.28  average  daily  earnings. 


In  axMninixig  the  ftbove  tables  it  is  seen  that  the  average  earnings  per  day  in  the 
hand  mines  are  $2.37  and  $3,  but  in  the  machine  mines  are  only  $1.^.  In  establish- 
ment No.  IV  (hand  mining^  the  miners  were  71.2  per  cent  of  the  men,  with  wages  at 
13.21  per  day,  and  in  No  VI  (hand  mining)  they  were  70  14  per  cent,  with  an  average 
wage  of  $2.72  per  day.  On  the  other  hand,  in  establishment  No.  V  (macbine  mining) 
the  cutters,  blasteni,  and  timbermen  were  9.37  per  cent  of  the  employees  and  receiveid 
an  average  of  $2.28  per  day.  In  other  words,  the  hand  miners  in  Establishment  IV 
received  40.3  per  cent  more  than  the  average  wase  of  cutters,  blasters,  and  timbermen, 
and  35  per  cent  more  than  the  cutters  alone  in  the  machine  mine.  Establishment  No. 
Yl  also  shows  wages  19.3  per  cent  higher  for  the  hand  miners  than  for  the  cutters 
and  blasters  in  the  fifth,  or  a  higher  wage  by  12.8  per  cent  than  that  for  the  cutters 
alone.  Even  the  hand  miners  in  the  same  mine  where  machinery  was  used  showed 
an  average  wage  of  $2  53  per  day  as  against  $2.41  for  the  cutters,  or  a  wage  of  5  per 
cent  higher  in  favor  of  the  hand  method. 

A  different  showing  fh>m  the  foregoing  establishments  in  Illinois  is  made  in  the 
comparison  of  2  establishments  underhand  and  machine  method  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Labor  (Report  on  Hand  and  Machine  Labor,  1899,  p.  1579).  The 
following  table  is  computed  from  the  data  given  in  that  report  It  appears  that  in 
establishment  No.  654  under  hand  methods  the  averadg;e  wages  were  18.4  cents  per 
hour,  while  in  the  same  establishment  2  years  later  under  machine  methods  the  aver- 
age wages  were  22.1  cents  per  hour,  an  increase  of  20  per  cent.  In  this  case  the  load- 
ers received  an  increase  of  2  cents  per  hour  and  the  driver  5  cents  per  hour,  while  the 
operator  and  helper  who  took  the  places  of  the  miners  received,  respectively,  55  and 
25  cents  per  hour  in  place  of  the  18  cents  received  by  the  displaced  miners. 

In  establishment  No.  655  the  average  wages  increased  from  22.1  to  22.5  cents  per 
hour  on  the  substitution  of  machine  methods.  In  this  case  the  operatives  received 
25.7  cents  in  place  of  22  8  cents  received  by  the  displaced  hand  miners,  and  the  wages 
of  other  classes  of  workers  were  not  increased. 


607a- 
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Tablb  21. — Hiiiiii^  ooal  by  hand  and  machine  meihodt, 

[Computed  from  tables  in  Beport  on  Hand  and  Machine  Labor,  pp.  1579^1581,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  1896.] 


Offioe  number  of  establishment. 

Method  of 
work. 

T«r. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Honrs. 

Time. 

Labor 
cost. 

ATerage 

wu;esper 

hoar. 

664 

Hand 

Maohin*.. 

Hand 

Machine.. 

1886 
1897 
1891 
1897 

98 
60 
42 
32 

10 
10 
10 
10 

Br.    M. 

887    30 
191      0 
842    65 
168    36 

$71.21 
42.80 
77,60 
42.40 

Cmto. 

18.4 

664 

22.1 

665 

22.1 

666 

22.5 

NUMBER  BMPLOYBD  AND  BABNIN08  FEB  HOUB. 


664. 

666. 

Oooupatlon. 

Hand  (1896). 

Machine  (1897). 

Hand  (1891). 

Machine  (l^m). 

Number. 

Earnings 
per  hour. 

Number. 

Bamings 
per  hout. 

»■»««•  ^tS. 

Number. 

Bamings 
per  hoar. 

Miners 

80 

CeniM. 
18 

Oentt. 

28 

Cents. 
22.8 

Genu. 

Machine  operator. . 

12 
20 

10 

65 

25 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

1            2 

Machine  operator 
(helper) 

26.7 

Miners  (loaders, 
etc.) 

80 
4 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

18 
16 
20 
20 
20 
20 
15 

23 
6 

1 
8 

1 
2 

1 

22.8 

20 

20 

20 

19 

20 

20 

22.8 

DriTors 

20 

Dllly  rider 

20 

Tippleman 

^eighman 

Trimmer 

20 
20 
20 

Bepalr  man 

Bit  grinder 

20 
20 

Btacksmiths 

Do 

1 

26 

25 
20 

1 

26 

25 

Machinist 

27.6 

1 

27.6 
40 

Fire  boss 

1 
1 

40 
30 

1 
1 
1 

1 

26 
85 
27.6 
20 

26 

Mine  boss 

36 

BnffinAAr .-,.-, 

1 

80 
20 

27  6 

Fireman 

20 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  these  two  establishments  reported  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  notwithstanding  the  higher  average  wages,  the  cost  of  mining  was  redaced 
from  71.2  cents  per  ton  to  42.8  cents  in  No.  654  and  fW>m  77.6  to  42.4  cents  in  No.  666. 
Allowing  6  cents  per  ton  for  interest,  depreciation,  etc.,  on  the  machinery,  the  reduc- 
tion in  cost  was  24  cents,  or  33.7  per  cent,  in  No.  654  and  30.2  cents,  or  38.9  per  cent, 
in  No.  655.  The  number  of  men  required  to  operate  the  mine  was  reduced  from  93 
to  60  in  No.  654  and  from  42  to  32  in  No.  655. 

Comparing  now  the  somewhat  contradictory  results  derived  from  the  reports  of 
the  Illinois  bureau  and  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  it  is  evident  that  local  cir- 
cumstances play  a  large  part  in  the  effect  on  wages  where  machinery  is  introduced. 
The  following  inferences  may  be  drawn: 

1.  Notwithstanding  the  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  workers  required  for  a 
given  output,  it  is  to  be  expected  that,  in  time  of  prosperity,  when  the  output  is 
largely  increased,  the  surplus  labor  will  be  absorbed:  and,  on  the  other  hana,  in  a 
period  of  depression  the  number  will  be  reduced.  This  inforence  is  borne  out  by 
the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  employees  in  bituminous  mines  for  the 
leading  States  and  for  the  United  States  for  the  years  1890  to  1899: 
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Table  22. — Average  number  employed  in  bituminaua  minee.^ 


Yew. 

Pennsyl- 

Ohio. 

Indlftua. 

SUnoU. 

WeatYix- 
giDia. 

Total  for 
United 
States. 

1880 

61,883 
68,661 
66,656 
71,981 
75,010 
71,180 
72.625 
77.272 
79,611 
82,812 

20,576 
22,182 
22,676 
28,931 
27,105 
24,644 
25,500 
26,410 
26,986 
26,038 

6,489 
5,879 
6,436 
7,644 
8,603 
8,530 
8,806 
8,886 
8,971 
9,712 

28,574 
82,961 
34,586 
85,390 
88,477 
58,680 
39,560 
33,788 
35,026 
86,756 

12.236 
14,227 
14,867 
16,524 
17.824 
19,159 
19.078 
20,504 
21,607 
23,625 

192,204 
905,803 

1891 

1892 

212,898 

1893 

230,866 
244,608 
289,962 
2a,  176 

1894 

1806 

1806 

1807 

248,144 

1898 

255,717 

1890 

271, 027 

1  Parker,  1899. 

It  appears  that  in  the  conntry  at  large  the  number  employed  showed  an  annual 
increase  except  for  the  year  1^5,  and  since  1895  the  namber  increased  to  the  extent 
of  31,065  men,  or  abont  13  per  cent.  From  Table  23  it  is  seen  that  the  product  also 
showed  an  annual  increase  except  in  the  years  1890  and  1895,  and  since  1895  it  has 
shown  an  increase  of  74,501,582  tons,  or  62  per  cent.  In  the  State  of  Illinois,  how- 
eyer,  the  number  employed  in  1899  was  2,804  less  than  in  1896,  notwithstanding  an 
increase  in  the  product  of  4,652,293  tons,  or  23.5  per  cent.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
evident  that  increasing  prosperity  overcomes  the  displacing  effect  of  machinery,  but 
business  depression  disjuaces  labor  whether  machinery  is  introduced  or  not. 

Table  23. — Bituminoue-coal  product  (ehort  tona).^ 


Y»r. 

OMo. 

Indiana. 

nufloii. 

Virginia, 

Total  far 
United 

• 
lff72 

6,316,294 

4,550,028 

8,267,585 

4,864,259 

8,500,000 

6,250,000 

5,600,000 

6,000,000 

7,000,000 

8,225,000 

9,450,000 

8,229,429 

7,640,062 

7,816,179 

8,485,211 

10,800.708 

10,910,951 

8,976,787 

11,494,506 

12,868.683 

13.562,927 

13.253,646 

11,909.856 

13, 355, 806 

12,875,202 

12, 196. 942 

14.516.867 

16,500,270 

1878 

i3, 098. 829 
12,820,000 
11,760,000 
12,880,000 
14,000,000 
15,120,000 
16.240,000 
21,280.000 
22.100.000 

672,000 
1, 120, 000 
1,120,000 
896,000 
1, 120, 000 
1,120.000 
1,400,000 
1,568,000 
1.680,000 
2,240,000 
2,335,833 
8.860,000 
3,369.062 
4,005,796 
4,881,620 
5,498,800 
6.281,880 
7,894,654 
9.220,665 
9,838,755 
10,708,578 
11,627.757 
11,387.361 
12,876,296 
14,248,159 
16,700.999 
19,252.995 

1874 

1875 

1876.                

1877 

1878 

1879                   -  . 

1880        

42, 831, 758 

1881 

58, 961, 012 

1882 '      24.640,000 

1888         SB  am  000 

68, 164, 583 

76, 755, 280 

1884 

28,000,000 

82, 578, 204 

1885 

26,000,000 
27,094,501 
81,616,856 
33,796,727 
36,174,089 
42. 302, 173 
42,788,490 
46,694,576 
44.070,724 
39,912,463 
50,217,228 
49,557,453 
54,417.974 
65,166,133 
74, 150, 175 

72, 621, 548 

1886 

3.066,000 
8,217.711 
3, 140, 979 
2,845,057 
3,305,787 
2, 973, 474 
3.345,174 
8,791,851 
3,423,921 
3, 905, 892 
3.905,779 
4,151,169 
4,920,743 
6,006,523 

11,175,241 
12,423.066 
14, 328, 181 
14.017,298 
15,274,727 
15.660,608 
17,862,276 
10.949.564 
17, 113, 576 
17.735,864 
19,786,626 
20.072.758 
18,599,299 
24,439,019 

74, 644, 581 

1887 

88, 562, 014 

1888 

102, 039, 843 

1888    

96, 684, 643 

1890 

111, 302. 322 

1891 

117,  901, 237 

1892 

126,856,567 

1808 

128, 385, 231 

1894 

1895 

118, 820. 405 
135,118,193 

1896 

187, 640, 876 

1897              ^ 

147. 609, 985 

1898      

166, 592, 023 

1889 

193, 321, 987 

1  Parker,  1899. 

2.  The  lar^e  economy  in  machine  methods  makes  it  possible  to  pay  much  higher 
wages  with  increased  profit  to  capital  and  without  reducing  the  price  of  tbe  nroduct. 

3.  The  most  important  local  circumstance  which  determines  whether  the  mine 
worker  shall  sain  an  increase  in  wages  with  the  introduction  of  machinery  is  the 
state  of  his  labor  organization.  This  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives 
the  results  for  Illinois  of  the  strike  of  1897,  at  which  time  the  coal  miners,  for  the 
first  time,  x>erfeoted  an  organization  of  remarkable  strength. 

Table  24,  reproduced  f^m  the  Illinois  Coal  Report  for  1898,  shows,  by  districts  and 
by  hand  and  machine  mines,  the  number  of  men  included  in  the  strike  of  1897,  the 
average  duration  of  the  strike,  the  price  for  mining  before  and  after  the  strike,  and 
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the  ayerage  gain.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  averaffe  ^ain  in  machine  mines  was 
36.3  per  cent,  whereas  the  average  for  all  mines  (inclnding  machine  mines)  was  26.4 
per  cent. 

Table  2i.—Be8ulU  of  the  strike  of  1897.^ 


Prices  per  gross  ton. 


Field. 


Northern 

Bocklsland 

Peoria 

DMiTiUe 

Sprinefleld 

PaDft,  Mount  Olive,  and  Vlrden  . 

BelleviUe 

Dnq  noin 

BigMuddy 

Machinemlnes 


Before 
strike. 


Omtt, 
51.6 

45.3 

40 

90 

31.9 

26.9 

25 

25.5 

27.2 

21.96 


After 
strike. 


Cmtt. 
60.2 

46.6 

44.38 

86.48 

87 

82.14 

88.68 

88.4 

37.16 

29.41 


Average  (the  State) . 


31.53  I 


30.93 


I 


Average 
gain  ] 
cent. 


I  per 
nt. 


13.97 
19.68 
2.96 
10.97 
21.46 
19.18 
24.12 
64.76 
50.61 
36.6 
36.8 


26.42 


I  Illinois  Coal  Beport,  1897,  Appendix  (compiled). 

The  foregoing  table  shows  the  gain  in  prices  immediately  before  and  after  the  strike 
of  1897.  Tne  following  table  shows  that  for  the  year  1899,  following  the  increase  in 
prices  secured  at  the  l^ginning  of  that  year,  the  average  price  for  hand  mining  had 
been  increased  49.38  per  cent,  and  the  average  price  for  machine  mining  had  been 
increased  42.77  per  cent. 

Tablb  25. — Averdge  prioe$f  machine  mining  and  hand  mining,  1897  and  1899  {RlinoiB).^ 


Machine  mining. 
Hand  mining 


Genu. 
21.95 
31.53 


1899. 


CenU. 
31.34 
47.1 


Increase 
percent. 


42.77 
49.38 


I  Illinois  Coal  Beport,  1807,  p.  182;  1899,  p.  XLV. 


The  Report  for  1900  shows  a  still  further  increase  in  the  prices  of  hand  mining  to 
49.3  cents,  an  increase  of  56.6  per  cent  since  1897,  and  in  the  prices  of  machine  min- 
ing to  35.78  cents,  an  increase  of  62.7  per  cent  since  1897. 

The  effect  of  labor  organization  on  the  prices  and  earnings  of  machine  miners  is 
shown  in  even  more  striking  form  by  the  following  table.  This  gives  the  scale  of 
priccH  for  hand  mining  and  machine  mining  as  aj^reed  upon  in  the  interstate  confer- 
ences of  1900  and  1901  for  the  basing  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
Illinois.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  Illinois,  where  the  union  is  especially  strong,  the 
machine  price  for  the  basing  drict,  Danville,  which  is  tixed  by  the  interstate  confer- 
ences, is  10  cents  below  the  hand  price,  but  for  the  other  districts  of  the  State,  where 
the  prices  are  fixed  bv  the  State  organization,  the  differential  is  only  7  cents.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  tne  States  of  Onio  and  Pennsylvania,  where,  the  unions  have 
developed  less  strength,  the  differential  is  19.2  cents.  These  discriminations  in  the 
differentials  against  Illinois  account  for  the  fact,  which  appears  in  Table  17,  that  the 
adoption  of  mining  machinery  in  Illinois  has  not  progressea  as  rapidly  as  in  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Tablb  2&,—ComparaHve  prioee  for  pidk  and  WMohine  mining  (per  ion),  1900-1901, 


Illinois. 

Indiana,  !     Ohio, 
bituml-     Hocking 
none.       Valley. 

Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Danville 
district. 

Outside 
DanviUe. 

Pick 

OaUa. 
49 
89 
10 

Genu. 
49 
42 
7 

Oentt.        Ctnts. 
49               57 

Cent*. 

57 

Machine 

38.5            87.8              37.8 

Differential 

12.5            19.2              19.2 
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The  oonolusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  consideratioDS  is  that  the  miner  is  able  to 
gain  from  the  introduction  of  machinerji  provided  he  is  able  to  organize,  but  with- 
oat  organization  he  does  not  gain. 

IV.  LABOR  OROAHIZATIOFS  DT  COAL  MlVnrO. 

Considering  that  in  the  foregoing  discussion  of  machinery  we  are  brought  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  decisive  factor  in  elevating  the  wages  of  mine  workers  is  the 
circumstances  of  their  organization,  our  inquiry  into  the  effect  both  of  immigration 
and  machinery  upon  wages  must  concern  itself  largely  with  their  effect  upon  organi- 
zation.   It  will  here  be  seen  that  we  reach  the  crucial  problem  of  immigration. 

In  the  matter  of  orffanization,  the  mine  workers  have  passed  through  extraordi- 
nary vicissitudes.  The  early  miners  were  English,  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  and 
the  first  union  was  organized  among  them  in  the  authracite  region  by  an  English- 
man, Bates,  in  1849.'  This  was  broken  the  same  year.  During  the  civil  war  the 
prosperity  of  the  miners  was  so  great  that  little  need  of  organization  was  felt.  It 
was  not  until  1868  that  the  first  comprehensive  organization  was  effected — that  of 
the  Workiugmen's  Benevolent  Association.  This  spread  through  both  the  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous  fields.  This  was  not  recognized  as  a  national  union  until  1873, 
when  a  convention  was  held  at  Younestown,  Ohio.  In  the  strikes  which  followed 
iroDi  1873  to  1875  against  reduction  of  wages,  following  the  reduction  of  prices,  the 
union  was  defeated,  and  in  1875  was  destroyed.  In  the  anthracite  region  it  had 
become  confused  with  the  Molly  Maguires,  although  the  two  were  separate.  It  was 
about  this  time,  beginning  iu  1870,  that  the  large  importations  of  labor  from  southern 
Europe  were  inaugurated,  under  the  impulse  of  wnat  is  believed  by  the  miners  to 
have  been  a  new  policy  of  the  operators  to  maintain  a  supply  of  labor  always  on 
hand  equal  to  three  men  for  every  job.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  failure  of  the 
strike  of  1875  was  not  owing  to  the  presence  of  these  immigrants.  The  miners  were 
defeated  outright  as  the  result  of  a  strike  against  a  falling  market.  They  accepted 
substantial  reductions  in  wages,  but  oven  more  important  than  normal  wages  were 
the  loss  of  their  organization  and  the  consequent  transference  to  the  operators  of 
all  control  over  the  measurement  of  coal  and  the  employment  of  newcomers. 

There  was  no  organization  of  miners  which  could  rightly  be  termed  national  in 
scope  from  1875  until  lh97  in  the  bituminous  tield  and  1900  in  the  anthracite  tield. 
There  were  local  organizations  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania  in  the 
bituminous  fields,  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  had  a  considerable  membership  in  its 
mixed  assemblies.  In  1885  these  locals  of  the  mine  workers  secured  the  right  from 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  after  it  ha<l  previously  been  refused,  to  form  a  national  trades 
assemblv  of  their  own  craft,  thus  separating  them  out  from  the  mixed  assemblies 
where  their  interests  were  subject  to  the  influence  of  other  crafts.  It  was  this 
assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  which,  in  1887,  made  demands  for  increase  of  wages 
in  the  anthracite  region  and  was  utterlv  defeated  and  destroyed.  The  defeat  at  this 
time  is  ascribed  with  unanimity  to  the  presence  of  the  rheap  labor  of  southern 
Europe,  which  could  not  be  controlled  and!  organized  according  to  the  methods  then 
pursued.  The  operators  were  able  to  play  one  section  against  another  section  and 
one  nationality  against  auother  nationality. 

In  1885,  as  a  result  of  the  refusal  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  grant  a  national  trades 
assembly  to  the  miners,  a  separate  convention  of  representatives  of  local  and  State 
unions  was  called  and  met  at  Indianapolis,  where  was  formed  the  Federation  of 
Miners  and  Mine  Laborers.  This  had  no  connection  with  the  Knights  of  Labor,  but 
it  forced  the  Knights  shortly  thereafter  to  recognize  the  National  lYades  Assembly,  as 
stated  above^  exclusively  comprised  of  miners.  These  two  national  bodies  competed 
for  juris<liction,  but  after  various  negotiations  they  effected  a  consolidation  in  1890 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  under  the  title  of  United  Mine  Workers,  wherein  it  was  agreed 
that  the  two  bodies  should  retain  separate  organizations,  but  should  elect  identical 
officers.  This  arrangement  ultimately  fell  to  pieces  in  1895,  since  when  the  present 
order  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  has  had  no  connection  with  the  Knights  or  Labor, 
and  retains  its  place  as  a  branch  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  had  a  precarious  existence  for  several  years.  In  1890 
they  were  strongly  organized  iu  the  coke  region,  but  when  in  that  year  the  nationid 
body  refused  to  indorse  a  local  strike  and  the  men  went  out  on  their  own  account, 
they  were  completely  defeated;  11  Slavs  were  killed  in  the  "Morewood  massacre," 
and  no  organization  has  arisen  tio  take  the  place  of  the  one  destroyed. 

The  first  national  strike  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  was  called  in  1894.  This 
was  not  intended  to  be  a  strike  but  only  a  cessation  of  work  to  enable  the  over- 
stocked markets  to  become  depleted.  But  the  original  purpose  was  lost  Bight  of, 
and  it  became  a  practical  strike,  lasting  some  3  months.    A  compromise  was  effected 

iBuUeUn,  Vol.  II,  p.  732. 
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with  a  portion  of  the  operatives  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania,  bat  there  waa 
ntter  defeat  in  Illinois.  The  resnlt  was  a  falling  off  in  membership,  which  reached 
in  1897  the  low  point  of  10,000  members. 

At  this  time  the  depression  had  carried  wages  so  low  that  the  miners  were  deex>er- 
ate,  and  it  was  this  desperation  npon  which  has  been  based  the  apparently  power- 
fnl  organization  of  the  present  time.  A  general  strike  was  orderea  for  Jnly  i,  1897, 
to  restore  the  wages  of  1893.  This  continned  2  to  3  months,  and  althoneh  the  nnion 
began  this  strike  with  only  10,000  members  and  no  treasury,  it  ended  with  prac- 
tically all  the  miners  of  the  States  affected  and  a  favorable  treasury.  The  strike 
resulted  in  the  advances  demanded.  In  Illinois,  wnere  the  miners  had  been  treated 
more  arbitrarily  and  oppressively  than  in  other  States,  they  stood  out  a  month  longer 
than  in  other  States  and  secured  demands  considerably  beyond  those  gained  else- 
where. They  gained  not  only  an  increase  in  wages,  but  also  the  univerMd  payment 
by  run  of  the  mine,  the  "  check-off  system,"  whereby  the  operators  actually  collect 
the  union  dues  and  pay  them  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  union,  and  other  substan- 
tial advantages. 

In  this  same  year,  1897,  the  miners  of  the  anthracite  region  were  not  successful, 
one  of  the  incidents  of  the  strike  in  that  section  being  the  famous  "Hazelton  mas- 
sacre,''where  a  large  body  of  Austro-Huugariaus  was  fired  upon  by  the  militia. 
But  in  the  summer  of  1900  the  anthracite  miners  were  called  out  by  the  union, 
although  they  were  not  all  organized.  They,  however,  responded,  joined  the  union, 
and  although  the  union  was  not  recognized  by  the  oi>erator8,  as  had  been  the  case 
in  the  bituminous  field,  yet  the  desired  advance  of  10  per  cent,  and  the  reduction  in 
the  price  of  powder,  was  granted. 

The  remarkable  and  interesting  feature  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  is  the  annual 
conference  with  the  Bituminous  Mine  Operators,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing^  a 
scale  of  wages  and  conditions  of  work  in  the  several  districts  of  the  competitive 
field.  The  first  interstate  conference  of  this  kind  was  held  in  Chicago  in  January, 
1898,  following  the  successful  strike  of  the  preceding  year.  The  second  conference 
was  held  in  Pittsburg  in  1899,  the  third  in  Indianapolis  in  1900,  and  the  fourth  in 
Columbus  in  February,  1901.  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  point  to  describe  in  detail 
the  nature  of  these  annual  conferences,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  organization  and  discipline  of  the  diversified  races  and  nationalities 
in  the  mining  industry.  The  conferences  are  supposed  to  include  all  of  the  mine 
operators  and  the  representatives  of  all  the  mine  workers  in  the  competitive  field. 
At  the  present  time  the  States  included  are  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illi- 
nois. The  State  of  West  Virginia,  which  is  also  in  competition  with  the  above  four 
States  is  not  included,  because  the  mine  workers  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  organiz- 
ing the  miners. 

At  these  conferences  the  mine  operators  appear  as  an  associated  body  of  some  200 
firms  and  corporations,  and  the  150,000  mine  workers  appear  through  their  600 
representatives  elected  from  the  local  unions.  This  is  doubtless  the  largest 
industrial  parliament  in  the  world  in  point  of  numbers.  Indeed,  the  numbers  are 
too  large  for  deliberation,  and  the  real  work  of  agreeing  on  a  scale  is  done  in  a 
small  committee  of  the  leading  officers  and  representatives  of  the  two  bodies.  In 
the  annual  conferences  held  in  other  trades — such  as  those  of  the  iron  molders,  etc. — 
only  the  executive  officers  take  part.  But  in  the  case  of  the  mine  workers  it  is  nec- 
essary not  only  to  make  an  agreement  with  the  employers,  but  it  is  even  more  impor- 
tant to  educate  the  rank  and  file  in  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  to  that  agreement.  This 
can  be  successfully  done  only  by  a  widely  representative  body.  Each  local  union 
throughout  a  widespread  territorv  sends  its  chosen  spokesman  with  its  particular 
spevance  and  demands.  This  spokesman  after  listening  to  the  debates  for  severe 
days  is  impressed  with  the  conflicting  demands  and  the  need  of  compromise,  if  any 
agreement  whatever  is  to  be  made.  When  the  agreement  finally  is  made  by  the 
small  committee,  he  is  prepared  not  only  to  ratify  it,  but  to  return  to  his  local  union 
with  a  complete  account  of  the  negotiations,  the  difficulties  and  obstacles,  and  the 
necessity  of  their  yielding  a  part  of  their  demands  and  their  accepting  and  abiding 
by  what  could  be  obtained  for  them.  In  this  way  each  delegate  becomes  an  educa- 
tional force  in  his  locality  on  the  principles  of  trade  unionism  and  the  obligations  of 
the  contracts  into  which  they  have  entered.  Although  the  expense  is  very  great, 
yet  it  is  a  necessary  expense  in  the  present  stage  of  the  industrial  education  of  the 
most  refiractory  constituency  that  a  labor  organization  was  ever  called  ui>on  to 
handle. 

Additional  details  in  the  problem  of  organization  of  the  mine  workers  are  interest- 
ing. In  the  earlier  form  of^  local  organization  it  was  usual  to  organize  each  nation- 
ality separately,  in  its  own  branch,  m  order  that  it  might  conduct  its  business  in  its 
own  lanji^uage,  and  then  meet  the  other  branches  through  a  chosen  representative. 
Two  objections  to  this  form  of  organization  were  raised.  First,  the  non-English 
miners  themselves  objected,  because  they  lost  incentive  to  learn  the  English  lan- 
guage as  long  aa  it  was  possible  to  carry  on  their  business  in  their  native  language. 
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Second,  the  organizatioii  by  nationalities  brought  toff ether  workmen  from  different 
minee  whose  legislative  problems  were  different,  ana  this  resulted  in  useless  com- 
plication. For  these  two  reasons,  at  the  present  time  the  local  unions  are  organized 
as  English-speaking  unions  for  each  mine  or  district.  The  non-English  members  are 
always  represented  in  the  executiye  bowrd.  Usually  the  president  is  English,  Irish, 
or  Welsh,  and  the  other  officers  are  Italian,  Polish.  Slovak.  Lithuanian,  etc.,  as  the 
ease  may  be.  The  business  must  be  translated  for  tne  benent  of  the  several  national- 
ities, and  it  often  happens  that  three  or  four  translations  are  required  at  a  single 
meeting,  so  various  are  the  languages  spoken. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  notice  that  the  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  State 
and  interstate  conferences,  as  well  as  the  leading  officers  of  the  miner's  unions,  are 
Irish  or  Irish-Americans.  Naturally  the  delegates  would  be  English-speaking  per- 
sons, but  the  predominence  of  Irisnmen  is  far  beyond  their  proportion  among  the 
miners.  It  is  evident  that  the  Irishman  possesses  peculiar  gifts  in  bringing  together 
and  organizing  conflicting  nationalities,  races,  and  religions.  In  the  miners'  union 
his  leadership  is  based  on  his  amiability,  his  shrewdness  in  negotiation  with  the 
employers,  and  his  firmness  in  enforcing  the  agreements  ui>on  his  own  membership. 

Oompetitloii  of  native  Americans. — Considering  the  fact,  which  is  abundantly  demon- 
strated, that  the  onl^  force  competent  to  check  the  fall  of  wages  or  to  force  a  rise  of 
wages  in  the  mining  industry  is  a  thorough  organization  of  the  miners,  it  is  necessary 
to  inquire  whether  the  presence  of  antagonistic  nationalities  has  stood  in  the  way  of 
organization.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  this  is  the  case.  Were  it  not  for  the 
diffleultiee  of  language,  the  antipathy  of  race,  and  the  Jealousies  of  religion,  the 
problemof  labor  organization  would  have  been  much  easier,  and  organization  would 
not  have  delayed  so  long.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  can  not  be  said  that  these 
race  problems  are  confined  to  foreign  races.  The  jeopardy  and  defeat  of  the  unions 
has  been  owing  as  often  to  the  competition  of  unoreaDized  Americans  of  native  stock, 
in  new  fields,  as  in  the  competition  of  the  foreien  bom.  This  is  faUj  demonstratea 
by  the  experience  of  the  miners  prior  to  1897,  wnen  they  were  defeated  by  the  com- 
petition of  southern  Illinois,  ana,«ince  1897,  when  they  are  jeopardized  by  the  com- 
petition of  West  Virginia.  Beginning  with  1886,  as  already  stated,  the  local  organ- 
ization of  miners  known  as  the  Federation  of  Miners  and  Mine  Laborers  acquired 
such  strength  that  it  was  able  to  summon  the  operators  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Illinois  to  annual  conferences  for  the  purpose  of  agreements  regarding  the  scale  of 
wages  in  these  competitive  States.  Tnese  conferences  continued  untU  1893,  when 
they  finally  went  to  pieces,  not  to  be  resumed  until  1898  on  a  larger  scale  by  the  larger 
union.  During  the  entire  period  of  these  interstate  conferences,  from  1886  to  1^, 
it  had  been  impossible  for  the  unions  to  organize  southern  Illinois.  The  miners  in 
that  section  were  predominatingly  Americans.  They  were  farm  laborers  who  had 
turned  to  the  mines  as  a  source  of  ready  cash.  The  Allowing  table  reproduced  from 
Table  9,  p.  393,  shows  the  prevailing  nationalities  of  the  several  districts,  the  sixth 
and  seventh  districts  being  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State : 

Table  27. — Pereentage  offwreign  horn  and  native  horn  miners  in  ilZiaot*,  1899,^ 


Bi^risioDS. 

Total 
number  em- 
ployed. 

Per  cent 
AmerloAns. 

Per  cent 
•  foreign 
bom. 

Total. 

Fiwt 

7,408 
e.631 
1,700 
4,866 
e,401 
6.008 
4,000 

11 
28 
00 
88 
62 
40 
80 

80 
72 
81 
62 
48 
51 
20 

100 

86oo]id 

100 

Third 

100 

Foarth  ; 

100 

imh 

lUO 

Sixth 

100 

100 

I  Illinois  Coal  Report,  1800,  p.  LXXIL 

The  American-bom  miners  were  found  in  the  southern  districts,  where  their  rates 
per  ton  for  mining  coal  were  28  to  38  cents,  as  compared  with  62  to  70  cents  in  the 
northern  fields.  The  nature  of  the  mining  differed,  however,  so  that,  on  account  of 
the  thickness  of  the  veins,  the  southern  miner  averaged  from  4i  to  5^  tons  per  dav, 
while  the  northern  miner's  average  product  was  but  2.6  to  2.7  tons.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  greater  productivity,  the  price  per  ton  had  been  reduced  so  low  that 
the  earnings  m  the  southern  division  were  actually  lower  than  those  in  the  northern 
districts,  averaging  from  $1.53  to  $1.72  per  day,  while  in  the  north  the  rate  was  $1.68 
to  $1.90  per  day.  (See  Table  28.)  Since  the  strike  the  earnings  have  increased 
throughout  the  State,  but  the  increase  has  not  been  marked  in  the  northern  mines. 

A  comparative  view  of  these  gains  is  shown  in  Table  24  and  in  the  following  tables 
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derived  from  the  IHinoU  Coal  Reports.  The  rate  per  cent  of  gain  indicates  a  low 
price  before  the  strike  rather  than  a  hiffh  price  after.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  high 
gains  are  in  the  sonthem  districts,  where  the  miners  are  of  American  stock,  and 
where  they  had  never  hitherto  been  brought  into  an  effective  organization,  and  the 
low  gains  are  in  the  northern  districts,  where  the  foreign-born  miners  of  Polish, 
Lithuanian,  and  Italian  stock  predominated.  The  explanation  of  these  divergences 
will  be  given  below. 

Table  28. — Earnings  of  Illinois  ooal  min^s  hrfore  and  ^fter  arganigation,^ 


DiatrictH. 


Firnt 

beoond 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Averages 


Average 
number 
tons  mined 
per  man 
per  day, 
1»6. 


2.70 
2.69 
3.04 
4.32 
5. 60 
4.44 
5.63 


Average 
amount  earned 

each  day. 

Increase, 
peroent. 

1806.        1890. 

$1.00       $2.01 

6.8 

1.68         1.96 

16.6 

1.78         1.00 

6.8 

1.53         2.31 

37.8 

1.97        2.16 

9.2 

1.72        2.30 

33.7 

1.58        2.40 

51.3 

Average  yearly 
wages. 


Increase, 
percent. 


1896. 

$200.30 
332.33 
280.84 
824.23 
883.91 
829.65 
335.01 


8.63  I   1.77  I   2.20  I 


24.3  '   818.65 


1800. 


$978.00 
416  31 
288.06 
465.06 
416.40 
436.37 
888.08 


406.08  I 


27.7 


>  niinois  Coal  Report,  1806,  p.  21 ;  1800.  p.  L. 

Goin^  a  step  further  and  comparing  the  prices  on  hand  mining  for  1897  with  the 
scale  ot  prices  agreed  apon  by  conference  or  miners  and  operators  in  1900  and  1901, 
we  have  the  following  increase : 

Tablk  29.—ResulU  of  the  stHkes  of  1897. 


Cities. 


I 

Wilmington 

Peoria ' 

Danville i 

Springfield 

Pana ' 

BelleviUe 

Duqnoin ' 


Ikifore 

Htrike, 

1807. 

Scale  for 
1000. 

Increase, 
per  cent. 

Genu. 

Cents. 

67.5 

81 

20 

40 

56 

40 

30 

40 

63 

31.0 

40.7 

56.6 

25.0 

40 

80 

25 

40 

06 

25.5 

4S 

96 

In  will  be  seen,  in  examining  the  two  preceding  tables,  that  whereas  before  the 
strike  of  1897  tEe  average  daily  earnings  m  the  southern  districts  were  less  than  in 
the  northern  districts,  yet  since  the  strike  the  earnings  in  the  sonthem  districts  are 
35  to  40  cents  per  day  above  those  in  the  northern  districts ;  and  that  the  increase  in 

§  rices  in  such  sonthem  districts  as  Pana,  Belleville,  and  Dnanoin  for  1900  have  been 
)  to  98  x>er  cent  above  the  prices  of  1896,  bnt  the  increases  in  northern  districts  are 
20  to  40  per  cent. 

"The  greatest  average  gain  over  former  prices  was  secured  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  where  prices  had  been  less ;  the  least,  in  the  region  of  Rock  Island, 
where  there  had  been  less  complaint  of  prices.  This  average  for  the  Bock  Island 
field  is  the  average  for  all  the  men  involved,  including  those  who  received  no 
advance.  Those  who  really  obtained  a  gain  received  about  5  per  cent  over  former 
prices.  The  men  in  the  Springfield,  Danville,  and  Streator  fields  fared  about  equally 
well  in  an  advance  of  substantially  20  per  cent.  The  Belleville  and  Duquoin  miners 
are  credited  with  an  advance  in  round  numbers  of  50  per  cent,  and  the  Pana,  Mount 
Olive,  and  Virden  men  with  a  gain  of  25  per  cent.  In  a  more  eeneral  way  it  mav 
be  said  that  the  advance  in  the  Peoria  field  was  10  per  cent,  and  in  the  Braidwood- 
La  Salle  field  15  per  cent.  For  the  State  at  large,  reducing  all  percentages  to  one. 
thn  gain  was  26.42  per  cent.'*    (Illinois  Coal  Report,  1897,  p.  184.) 

When  it  is  noted  that,  at  the  time  when  25  cents  was  being  paid  in  the  Belleville 
district,  the  price  in  the  Wilmington  field  was  as  high  as  67^  cents,  it  will  be  seen  to 
what  disadvantages  the  other  fields  were  subjected.  According  to  the  agreement  in 
price  for  1900  the  price  in  the  Belleville  district  is  49  cents— nearly  100  per  cent 
above  the  price  for  1897 — whereas  the  highest  price  in  the  State  is  81  cents,  for  the 
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Wilmington  dlBtriot,  an  increase  of  21  per  cent.  In  other  word*,  whereas  in  1897 
the  prioe  paid  in  the  Wilmington  district  was  2.7  times  greater  than  that  in  Belle- 
Tille,  yet  m  1900  the  price  in  Wilmington  is  only  1.6  times  greater.  This  shows  the 
peculiar  eqnalizing  principle  which  the  miners'  union  has  introduced. 

This  principle  is  uot  that  of  equalizing  earnings,  as  is  often  asserted^  hut  that  of 
eqnalizing  competitive  conditions.  That  earnings  have  not  heen  equalized  is  shown 
by  the  foregoing  table  (see  Table  28),  giving  by  districts  the  average  earnings  per 
day  and  the  average  earnings  per  year.  In  the  southern  districts,  where  daily  earn- 
ings were  increased  33.7  and  51.3  per  cent,  they  were  in  1899  $2.30  and  $2.40  per  day, 
compared  with  $2.01  and  $1.96  per  day  in  the  northern  districts,  where  the  increases 
were  only  6.8  and  16.6  per  cent.  In  other  words,  in  order  to  protect  the  miners  in 
the  northern,  thin-veined  districts,  and  permit  their  coal  to  come  into  the  market  at 
lining  wages,  the  union  has  forced  the  miners  in  the  southern,  thick-veined  districts 
to  increase  their  earnings  from  the  lowest  in  the  State  to  the  highest  in  the  State. 
This  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  system  of  differentials  in  arranging  scales  of 
prioes  for  different  sections  of  the  same  competitiye  field,  and  it  was  exactly  the 
evil  of  the  former  unorganized  condition  that  the  American  miners  in  the  southern 
field  had  reduced  their  compensation  so  low,  notwithstanding  the  greater  produc- 
tivity of  the  mines,  that  they  were  earning  less  than  the  meagrer  wages  of  the 
foreign-born  miners  in  the  northern  fields.  It  was  the  strategic  position  held  by  the 
cheap  labor  of  the  southern  district  that  compelled  the  union  to  control  that  labor 
in  the  interest  of  living  wages  for  their  fellow-miners  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
The  present  hitfh  waives  of  the  southern  field  are  not,  therefore,  owing  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living  or  superior  capacity  for  organization  of  Americans  as  compared 
with  foreigners,  but  are  owing  to  the  initiative  and  interference  of  foreigners,  who, 
in  self-protection,  forced  the  Americans  to  a  higher  position  than  the  one  they  were 
willing  to  accept. 

West  yiz|gpnia.~Jnst  as  southern  Illinois  prior  to  1897,  with  its  native  American 
stock  and  its  thick  vein  of  coal,  defeated  the  efforts  of  the  miners'  union  to  raise 
wages  and  maintain  a  high  standard  of  living,  so  West  Virginia  at  the  present  time 
threatens  to  play  a  similar  part  in  the  larger  movement  of  the  reorganized  union. 
By  consulting  Table  5  it  will  be  seen  that  in  West  Virginia  in  1890  the  foreign-bom 
miners  were  only  13.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  compared  with  58.1  per  cent  in 
Pennsylvania.  57.4  per  cent  in  Illinois,  31.8  per  cent  in  Ohio,  and  33.7  per  cent  in 
Indiana.  The  native  whites  of  native  parents  were  57.5  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber, compared  with  19.7,  47.6,  48.2,  anrl  21.3  per  cent  in  other  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  colored  miners  in  West  Virginia  number  20  9  per  cent  of  the  total  number, 
compared  with  0.7,  2.3,  2.7,  and  2.5  per  cent  in  other  States. 

Since  there  is  no  uniform  scale  of  wages  and  prioes  in  West  Virginia  as  in  the 
other  States  gjoverned  by  the  interstate  agreement,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  com- 
parative showing  which  will  represent  the  entire  State.  In  West  Virginia  payment 
18  usually  made  by  the  "box,''  which  was  originally  supposed  to  contain  2  to  3 tons, 
but  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  checkweighman,  it  is  believed  that  these  boxes  have 
been  gradually  increased  in  size  until  they  hold  a  larger  weight.  On  the  basis  of  45 
cents  per  box  of  2  to  3  tons,  which  is  the  price  in  certain  mines,  the  price  per  ton  of 
2,240  pounds  is  15  to  22.5  cents.  This  should  be  compared  with  the  price  or'  43  cents 
per  ton  in  the  thick  vein  of  the  Pittsburg  district  and  42  cents,  the  lowest  price  in 
the  thick  veins  of  Illinois.  The  following  table  shows  in  a  comparative  way  for  the 
ear  1900  the  prices  for  mining  and  the  wages  of  inside  day  laborers  in  this  particn- 
ar  section  of  West  Virginia  and  in  the  four  States  of  the  interstate  conference.  It 
will  be  seen  that  prioes  and  wages  in  West  Virginia  are  30  to  70  percent  below  those 
under  similar  conditions  in  the  other  States : 
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Tahlk  dO.— Prioes  for  mining  eoal  and  %c^e9  of  mine  workers,  1900. 


Tracklayer 

Driver 

Other  inside  labor 

Pick  mining  per  ton  (rnn  of 
mhM) 


WefitVlr-  I    Pennsyl- 
ginU.  vania. 


I_ 


Ohio. 


$1.25-41.35 
1.00-  1.  SO  I 
1.00-  1.10  I 

}.ii^  .W{ 


$2.28  I 
2.10  ' 

a.  10  I 

«.43  ,/ 


$2.28 
2.10 
2.10 

.57V 


IndUna. 


$2.28 
2.10 
2.10 

.40 


lUinoia. 


Danville. 


$2.28 
2.10 
2.10 

.40 


WillUm« 
•  County. 

$2.28 
2.10 
2.10 

.42 


I  Thin  vein. 


■Thick  vein. 


The  significance  of  the  West  Virginia  product  is  shown  partly  by  the  annual 
increase  In  that  State  compared  with  the  increase  in  competitive  States.  (See  Table 
23.)    This  inoreaae  is  especially  marked  since  the  organization  of  the  miners'  union 
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in  the  other  States  in  1897.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  table  that  the  product  steadily 
increased  from  10,706,578  tons  in  1893  to  19,252,995  tons  in  1899,  nearly  100  per  cent. 
Whereas  the  prodnct  of  Illinois,  which  was  19,949,564  tons  in  1893,  after  falling  off 
in  1894  and  1895,  increased  to  24,439,019  tons  in  1899,  an  increase  of  22  per  cent. 
Pennsylvania  increased  68  per  cent  in  the  same  period. 

Referring  to  the  increased  ontpnt  of  West  Virginia  compared  with  other  States 
where  the  miners'  union  gained  control  in  1897,  the  oommiiasioner  of  labor  of  West 
Virginia  says  in  report  for  1897-98  (p.  63) : 

Of  18.000  men  employed  in  the  coal  mines  of  West  VirsiniA,  bat  206  in  tlie  Psn-Hsndle  district  report 
orgsnization  in  tlie  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  si  the  beginning  of  the  strike  and  sab}ect  to  the 
strike  call  of  the  executive  officers.  Beyond  suspension  of  the  mines  in  the  Pan-Handle,  where  the 
organised  operatives  were  employed,  the  mining  indastry  of  the  State  was  not  aiTected  early  in  the 
struggle,  except  to  appreciate  the  siimolas  of  an  increasea  demand  caosed  by  the  scarcity  of  coal  in 
the  market.  The  operatore  in  manv  parts  of  the  State  increased  the  wages  of  their  men,  and  paid  a 
bonos,  sharing  with  tliem  the  pront  of  an  increased  business  aotiyity  and  advanced  price  or  their 
prodnct.  In  18M  the  West  Virginia  operators  aecured  in  this  way  new  trade  and  market,  which  the 
excellence  of  West  Virginia  coal  enabled  them  to  hoid  after  the  termination  of  the  strike,  sjid  secnred 
to  them  and  their  empl^ees  great  permanent  beneflt. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  West  Virginia  has  also  steadily  increased, 
whereas  the  number  has  actually  deoUned  in  Illinois  since  1896,  in  Ohio  since  1898, 
and  has  increased  at  a  much  less  ratio  in  Pennsvlyania  and  Indiana.    (See  Table  22.) 

Bven  more  significant  are  the  prices  at  which  the  coal  was  sold.  (See  Table  18.) 
Wliereas  the  average  prices  for  ooal  for  the  United  States  rose  from  80  cents  in  1898 
to  87  cents  in  1899,  and  the  prices  in  the  competitiye  States  rose  4  cents  per  ton  in 
Ohio  to  9  cents  in  Pennsylvania,  the  price  in  West  Virginia  rose  from  61  to  68  cents, 
showing  the  ability  of  that  State  to  retain  cheap  labor  while  other  States  were 
required  to  pay  higher  wages. 

The  number  of  days  of  operation  of  the  mines  conveys  a  similar  lesson.  ( See  Table 
12.)  The  number  of  days  of  activity  in  West  Virginia  (242)  in  1899  exceeded  that  in 
other  States,  except  Pennsylvania  (200,  218,  22^  245),  showing  relatively  steady 
employment  on  account  of  steady  sales  for  coal. 

The  low  level  of  wages  in  West  Virginia  may  be  inferred  from  the  low  rate  of 
introduction  of  machinery.  The  tahle  (see  Table  17),  giving  the  proportion  of  the 
bituminous  coal  mined  by  machinery  in  the  States  named,  and  in  the  United  States, 
shows  that  the  proportion  in  West  Virginia  (9.27  per  cent)  is  less  than  one-third  of 
that  in  Pennsylvania  (29.67  per  cent)  and  Indiana  (28.52  per  cent)  and  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  that  in  Ohio  (41.35  per  cent). 

The  foregoing  data  and  considerations  relative  to  West  Virginia  are  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  operators  and  miners  in  the  competitive  States,  as  may  be  seen  by 
consulting  the  stenographic  reports  of  their  interstate  conferences.  The  agreements 
and  scales  of  wages  established  in  these  conferences  are  becoming  more  seriously 
Jeopardized  every  year  on  account  of  the  competition  of  the  unorganized  field  of 
West  Virginia.  The  significance  of  these  considerations  for  our  present  purpose  is 
twofold;  the  miners  of  West  Virginia  are  mainly  native  Americans,  who  have  only 
recently  turned  from  home  industry  to  mining,  and  the  coal  veins  are  thick  and  the 
coal  is  abundant  and  easily  mined.  These  are  the  conditions,  rather  than  foreign 
immigration,  which  at  the  present  time  operate  as  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of 
miners'  wages  in  the  bituminous  fields. 

Bestriotions  an  the  number  of  miners. — An  important  restriction  introduced  by  the 
Miners'  Union  of  Illinois,  and  one  vhich  marks  that  section  of  the  union  as  dis- 
tinctlv  stronger  than  any  other  section,  is  the  initiation  fee  and  apprenticeship 
period.  This  is  designed  especially  to  keep  farmers  out  of  the  mines,  out  it  plainly 
operates  with  the  same  efiect  upon  immigrants.  A  '* practical  miner"  is  one  who 
satisfies  the  officers  of  the  local  union  that  he  is  practical,  and  the  oflicers  are  very 
strict  in  their  interpretation  of  the  term.  Such  a  miner  is  admitted  to  the  union 
and  permitted  to  go  to  the  face  of  the  ooal  and  have  charge  of  a  room,  on  payment 
of  an  initiation  fee  of  $10.  An  '*  unpractical  miner''  must  pay  $10  to  Join  the  union, 
and  then  he  is  allowed  to  work  only  as  a  ''top  man"  for  a  year.  At  the  end  of  a 
year  be* can  go  below  and  work  as  a  "mine  laoorer,"  in  company  with  a  practical 
miner,  assisting  in  the  loading,  etc.  At  this  step  he  pays  an  additional  fee  of  $10. 
Here  he  must  work  two  years  oefore  he  can  have  charge  of  a  room  to  himself;  and  at 
this  iinal  stage,  when  he  finishes  his  3  years  of  apprenticeship,  he  pays  an  addi- 
tional fee  of  $10.  This  total  initiation  fee  of  $30  indicates,  as  well  as  any  other 
symptom,  the  strength  of  the  Illinois  union,  compared  with  that  of  other  States, 
where  the  aggregate  fee  is  $5  or  $10. 

It  is  true  that  when  the  '* nnpraotical  miner"  goes  into  a  room  with  a  practical 
miner  he  gets  equal  pay  with  tne  miner,  since  the  union  has  prohibited  the  former 
practice  of  subcontracting.  Bat  it  will  be  seen  that  as  a  oompetitor  with  the  other 
miners  in  the  State  he  is  compelled  to  serve  a  3  years'  apprenticeship.  The  union 
has  a  warrant  in  enforcing  this  rule,  growing  out  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  entitled 
"An  act  concerning  qualification  of  miners,"  approved  June  7,  1897.  This  pro- 
vides that  "  every  person  desiring  to  work  by  himself  in  rooms  of  ooal  mines  in  this 
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State  shall  first  produce  satisfactory  eyidence  to  the  mine  manager  of  the  mine  in 
which  he  is  employed  or  desirous  to  bo  employed,  that  he  has  worked  at  least  2  years 
with  or  as  a  practical  miner.  Until  said  applicant  has  so  satisfied  the  mine  manager 
of  the  mine  in  which  he  seeks  such  employment  of  his  oompetency  he  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  mine  coal  unless  accompanied  bv  some  competent  coal  miner  until  he 
beoomes  duly  qualified."  Anv  Violation  of  the  act  works  a  forfeiture  of  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  manager  of  the  mine  where  such  party  is  employed. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  strict  enforcement  ol  the  law,  but  also  in  the  preliminary 
requirement  of  1  yeaur's  work  as  a  "top  man''  that  the  Miners'  Union  of  Illinois  pro- 
tects itself  from  immigrants  as  well  as  farmers. 

Contrast  now  the  operations  of  a  somewhat  similar  law,  applicable  to  the  anthra- 
cite coal  mines  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  union  is  weak.  An  act  approved  July 
15,  1897,  to  protect  the  lives  and  limbs  of  miners,  etc.,  in  the  anthracite  coal  mines 
of  Pennsylvania,  provides  for  the  establishment  in  each  of  the  8  inspection  dis- 
tricts of  the  anthracite  ooal  regions  of  a  board  to  be  styled  the  miners^  examining 
board.  This  board  consists  of  9  miners  to  be  appointed  ftrom  the  most  skillfnl  min- 
ers actually  engaged  in  the  business,  who  have  had  5  years'  practical  experience  in 
the  same.  Each  examining  board  registers  the  names  of  all  persons  duly  qualified 
to  be  employed  as  a  miner.  A  fee  of  $1  is  paid  to  the  board,  and  a  fee  of  25  cents  is 
charged  where  the  person  has  been  examined  by  another  board.  The  amount  derived 
from  this  source  is  neld  by  the  board  and  applied  to  the  expenses  and  salaries.  The 
board  is  required  to  grant  "such  persons  as  may  be  qualified,  certificates  of  compe- 
tency or  qualification,  which  sbali  entitle  the  holder  thereof  to  be  employed  as  and 
to  do  the  work  of  miners,  as  may  be  expressed  in  said  certificate,  and  such  certifi- 
cate shall  be  good  and  sufficient  evidence  of  registration  and  competency  under  this 
act.  *  *  *  All  persons  applying  for  a  certificate  of  competencv,  or  to  entitle  tbem 
to  be  employed  as  miners,  must  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  naving  had  not  less 
than  2  years'  experience  as  a  miner  or  as  a  mine  laborer  in  the  mines  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, and  in  no  case  shall  an  applicant  be  deemed  competent  unless  he  appear 
in  person  before  the  said  board  and  answer  intelligently  and  correctly  at  leust  12 
questions  in  the  English  language  pertaining  to  the  requirements  of  a  practical 
miner  and  be  perfectly  identified,  under  oath,  as  a  mine  laborer  by  at  least  1  prac- 
tical miner  holding  miner's  certincates." 

It  is  plain  that  if  the  Mine  Workers'  Union  of  the  anthracite  section  took  it  upon 
itself  to  enforce  this  law  in  spirit  and  in  letter,  it  could  not  only  enforce  a  period  of 
apprenticeship  upon  every  "unpractical  miner"  equal  to  two  years,  but  could  abno- 
Intely  shut  out  immigrants  who  have  not  learned  to  speak  the  English  language. 
But  the  law,  contrary  to  the  experience  in  Illinois,  increases  the  competition  of  fresh 
immigrants,  since  inpractice  the  examining  boards  make  no  examination  whatever 
of  the  applicants.  The  payment  of  the  fee  and  the  granting  of  the  certificate  are  a 
mere  formality  and  very  few  applicants  are  refused.  The  consequence  i8  that  the 
mine  manager  who  employs  a  ci^ificated  miner  is  relieved  of  all  responsibility  lor 
any  accident  which  the  miner  may  have  brought  upon  himself  or  others.  He  there- 
fore employs  such  miners  as  he  sees  fit,  usually  sending  tbem  into  the  more  tlifiicult 
and  dangerous  places  where  experienced  miners  are  reluctant  to  go.  Instead  of 
imposing  a  period  of  apprenticeship  like  that  in  Illinois,  the  Pennsylvania  law, 
through  the  weakness  or  negligence  of  the  miners'  union,  actually  intensifies  the 
competition  from  the  unemployed  who  may  congregate  around  the  mines. 

V.  WAGE  STATISTI08. 

The  problem  of  comparing  the  movement  of  wages  in  the  mining  industry  over  a 
period  of  years  is  peculiarly  cflffioult,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations : 

The  companies  report  the  averaee  number  of  employees  and  the  total  wages  paid, 
but  not  the  wages  paid  to  indiviaual  employees.  Prior  to  the  organization  of  the 
union  in  1897  in  the  bituminous  region,  and  1900  in  the  anthracite  region,  the  system 
of  subcontracting  prevailed,  and  the  only  person  appeariuf^  on  the  company's  book 
was  the  con  tracing  miner,  who  usually  haid  1  helper,  and  m  the  anthracite  region 
sometimes  as  high  as  6  helpers,  whose  names  did  not  appear  on  the  books.    Also, 

Srior  to  organization,  there  was  no  rule  preventing  a  miner  from  digging  out  coal  on 
ays  when  the  mine  was  not  hoisting,  but  the  companies  report  the  number  of  days 
worked  as  equivalent  to  the  number  of  days  when  hoisting.  In  this  way  the  average 
daily  earnings  per  man  appeared  larger  than  they  really  were. 

Again,  beiore  the  period  of  organization  the  miners  were  not  permitted  to  station 
thev  own  '' check weighman,"  in  order  to  verify  the  measurements,  and  it  is  well 
known  that,  in  course  of  time,  the  "  boxes,"  *'  cars,"  and  "tons"  gradually  increased 
in  size,  so  that  in  the  anthracite  region  ultimately  a  ton  was  rated  at  3,360  pounds. 
In  this  wav  the  real  price  per  ton  was  continually  falling,  though  not  apparently  so. 

Lastly,  tne  charges  for  powder  and  the  introduction  or  discontinuance  of  company 
stores  introduce  variable  factors  which  do  not  always  appear  in  the  earnings.    F' 
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theae  reasona  no  statiBtical  authority  has  tmclertaken  to  ooiupile  a  Beries  of  minenr 
wages  over  a  period  of  yean,  and  the  averages  compiled  by  different  authorities  at 
intervals  are  not  to  be  relied  upon.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  continuous  ylew  of 
miners'  wages  is  that  of  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  in  tne  Aldrich  report,  who  gives  the 
comparative  wages  of  dav  men  in  an  anthracite  mine  for  the  years  1840  to  1891. 
This  reported  is  submitted  herewith. 

AKIHRACITE  COAL. 

Bates  of  wages  paid  miners  on    company  work  at   anthracite  ooal   mines  in   Luseme 

County,  Pa,^ 


Bate  of 

] 

Dftte. 

wagee 
wis.. 

1840 

$7.20 
6.00 

1841 

1842 

6.00 

Jan.. 

184.3 

5.00 

July. 

1843 

5.26 

1843 

5.50 

Aqr. 

1848 

6.00 

Jan.. 

1844 

4.60 

Feb.. 

1844 

5.00 

May, 

1844 

6.00 

Jan., 

1845 

6.25 

May. 

1845 

6.00 

June, 

1845 

6.06 

Jan.. 

1848 

6.00 

May, 

1848 

6.06 

Jan:. 

1847 

6.00 

Mar.. 

1847 

6.06 

Jan.. 

1848 

6.00 

Apr., 

1848 

6.06 

Jan., 

1840 

6.00 

Feb., 

1849 

6.48 

Mar., 

1840 

6.00 

May, 

1840 

6.06 

Dec., 

1848 

6.00 

May. 

1850 

6.06 

Nov.. 

1850 

6.00 

Apr.. 

1851 

6.06 

Jan., 

1862 

6.00 

Apr.. 

1852 

6.06 

Jan., 

1858 

6.00 

May, 

1858 

6.06 

Aug., 

1868 

6.48 

Dec., 

1853 

6.00 

Jan., 

1854 

6.06 

n\ 

1854 

8.46 

1854 

7.50 

Sept. 
Feb., 

1854 

7.08 

1855 

7.50 

Apr.. 

1855 

6.06 

Oct., 

1855 

7.50 

Dec. 

lKi6 

6.00 

Mav, 

1850 

7.50 

Dec., 

1856 

6.00 

June, 

1857 

6.06 

Sept., 

1857 

6.00 

Date. 


Bate  of 
wages 

per      . 
week.    I 


Date. 


j  Bate  of  I 

wages 
I     per      ' 
,  week. 


Date. 


Oct.,    1857. 

Jan.,   1858.. 

June,  1858. 

July.  1858. 

Aug.,  1R58. 

Jan..   1850. 

Apr..  1850. 

May,  1850. 

Sept..  1850. 

Nov  ,  1850. 

Mar,  I860.. 

Deo..    I860. 

M«y,  1861. 

Aag.,  1861. 
I   May.   1862. 

Jnly.  1862. 

Nov.,  1862. 

Jnly.  1863. 

Sept.,  1863. 

May,  1864. 

Jnly,  1864. 

May,  1865. 

July.  1865. 

Sept.,  1865. 
I  Oct..    1865. 

Jan.,  1866. 
I  Feb..  1866. 
,  Apr..  1866. 

June.  1866. 
I  Ang.,  1866. 

Dec.,  1866. 
I  1867 

Jan.,  1868. 
!  May.  1868. 
I  June.  1868. 
'  Aug.,  1868. 
I  Sept.,  1868. 

Oct.,  1808. 

Nov..  1868. 
I  Deo..  1868. 
I  Jan.,  I860. 
'  Feb.,  1860. 
I  Julv.  I860. 
,  Aug.,  I860. 

Nov.,  1860. 


15.40 
4.60 
5.00 
5.40 
4.50 
6.00 
6.60 
6.06 
6.48 
6.00 
6.06 
6.00 
6.06 
6.00 
6.48 
6.06 
7.08 
0.06 
12. 00 
13.50 
16.48 
13.50 
10.50 
12.00 
13.50  I 
10.08 
11.  76  I 
10.74 
12.00 
13.50  ' 
10.74  I 
10. 74  ! 
11.75 

18. 15 ; 

14.00 
16.00  I 
16.50 
17.50  I 
18.50  I 
17.50  I 
15. 35  I 
15.00  ' 
20.65  I 
20.64 
20.08  I 


Dec.,  1860. 
Jan..  1870. 
Feb..  1870. 
Mar.,  1870. 
Apr.,  1870. 
Aug..  1870.. 
Oct.,  1870. 
Nov.,  1870. 
Jan..  1871. 
Feb..  1871. 
June,  1871.. 
Jnl>,  1871.. 
Aug.,  1871., 
Sept.,  1871.. 
Oct.,  1871.. 
Nov..  1871.. 
Deo..  1871.. 
Jan.,  1872.. 
Feb..  1872.. 
Apr..  1872.. 
Oct.,  1872.. 
Nov..  1872.. 
Feb.,  1873.. 
May.  1873.. 
June,  1873.. 
July,  1878.. 
Aug.,  1878. . 
Sept.,  1873.. 
Oct.,  1878.. 
Mar.,  1874.. 
Anr.,  1874.. 
May.  1874.. 
June,  1874.. 
July,  1874.. 
Aug.,  1874. . 
Sept.,  1874.. 
Oct.,  1874.. 
Nov.,  1874.. 
July,  1875.. 
Aug.,  1875.. 
Sept.,  1876. . 
Oct.,  1875.. 
Feb.,  1876.. 
Mar.,  1876. 
May,    1876.. 


$17.34 
16.07 
14.80 
14.85 
15.06 
15.62 
15.06 
14.60 
13.67 
14.60 
14.63 
14.04  I 
14.58 
14.76 
14.78 
14.68 
13.54 
14.10 
13.23 
18.40 
18.84 
14.10 
14.17 
14.80 
14.07 
15.15 
15.83 
16.50 
15.67 
14.86 
14.04 
15.10 
16.20 
15.56 
14.70 
16.31 
14.65 
14.80 
11.82 
11.80 
11.04 
11.07  I 
11.45 
11.17  ' 
11.22  I 


Jane,  1876. 
Jnly,  1876. 
Aug.,  1876. 
Oct.,  1876. 
Deo..  1876. 
Mar.,  1877. 
May,  1877. 
Jane,  1877. 
Aug..  1877. 
Sept.,  1877. 
Nov.,  1877. 
Jan.,  1878. 
Feb.,  1878. 
Apr.,  1878. 
July,  1878. 
Aug.,  1878. 
Deo.,  1878. 
Jan.,  1870. 
Feb.,  1870. 
Julv,  1870. 
Nov.,  1870. 
Jan.,  1880. 
Mar..  1880. 
Apr.,  1880. 
Sept.,  1880. 
Jan.,  1881. 
Jan.,  1882. 
Jan.,    1883 

1884 

Jan.,  1885. 
Jan..  1886. 
June.  1886. 
Oct.,  1886. 
Nov..  1887. 
Mar.,  1888. 
Aug.,  1888. 
Sept..  1888. 
Nov.,  1888. 
Dec.  1888. 
Mar.,  1880. 

1800 

1801 

1802 


Bate  of 
wages 

week. 


$11.28 
11.34 
11.40 
11.43 
11.18 
10.08 
0.64 
0.40 
0.85 
10.36 
0.40 
0.51 
10.08 
10.36 
10.63 
11.78 
10.08 
0.51 
0.34 
0.51 
10.38 
11.15 
11.47 
11.72 
11.07 
12.41 
11.07 
11.24 
11.24 
11.34 
11.78 
11.34 
11.50 
12. 10 
11.50 
11.72 
11.84 
11.72 
11.50 
11.47 
11.47 
11.47 
11.47 


I  Aldrich  report,  part  4,  1803,  Table  XHI,  p.  1561. 
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BITUMINOITS   COAL. 

Wages  paid  in  mining  bituminous  coal  injirst  and  second  pools  of  ike  Monongakela  River, 

near  Pittsburg. 

The  rates  given  fh>m  1840  to  1857,  inclusive,  are  the  rates  paid  per  100  bushels.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  averaffe  product  of  the  miner  per  day,  when  work  is  steady,  is  100  bushels,  which  would  make 
the  rate  i^ven  as  the  price  per  100  onshefs  the  daily  rate  of  earotngs.' 


Date. 

Raeuf  || 

Rate  of 

Bate. 

Rate  of 
pay  (per 
bushel). 

$0.04 
.04 
.04 

.03 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.02ft 

.02 

.03 

.021 

.03 

.03 

Bate. 
1882 

Rate  of 

1940 

$1.25 
L25 
1.25 
1.25' 

1850 

.01 

.03 

.04 
.05 
.05  I 
.04  1 
.04  1 
.04  1 

■.^' 
:~! 

.04 

1872 

10.04 

1841 

I860 

1873 

1883 

OBi 

1842 

1861 

1874 

1884 

031 

1843 

1861 

1874 

1884 

mT 

1844 

1.26 
1.60 
1.50 

1861 

1875 

j  1884 

03 

1845 

1862 

1875 

1884 

or 

1846 

1862 

1876 

1885 

1847 

1.75 
1.76 
1.75 
L75 
1.75 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
.02 

1863 

1876 

1885 

1848 

1863 

1876 

1885 

1849 

1864 

1877 

1886 

QAI 

I860 

1865 

1878 

1887 

02* 

1861 

1866 

1878 

1888 

1  1888 

(n 

1852 

1867 

1878 

03i 

o;i 

1853 

1868 

187» 

1880 

1854 

;  1868 

1879 

1889 

!S' 

1855 

I860 

1879 

1890 

1856 

1808 

1880 

1891 

^ 

1857    

1870 

1880 

1892 

1858 

1871 

1881  

1  Aldrlch  report,  part  4,  1893,  Table  XIII,  p.  1565. 
>Rate  of  pay  fh>m  1840  to  1857  is  p«r  100  busheU. 

Besides  the  foregoing  report  of  Mr.  Weeks,  the  principal  source  of  information  on 
miners'  wages  is  the  reports  of  the  Illinois  hnrean  of  lahor  statistics,  continned 
latterly  as  the  Illinois  coal  reports.  Following  is  a  summary  of  investigations 
made  by  that  office  in  the  years  1881,  1882,  1884,  1890,  1896,  and  1899.  As  will  be 
seen,  the  several  investigations  are  not  upon  a  uniform  basis. 

The  first  investigation  made  by  the  Illinois  bureau  of  labor  statistics  was  in  1881. 
This  indnded  95  families  of  miners,  with  109  persons  earning  wages,  the  asffregate 
earnings  for  1  year  being  $84,563.  Average  earnings  per  familv  were  $3^82.  No 
statement  is  made  of  the  location  of  families  or  their  distribution  throughout  the 
State. 

''The  question  of  wages,''  says  the  report  (p.  225),  "is  one  of  the  most  mooted 
which  has  oome  before  us.  During  the  fall  and  winter  season  a  good  workman  can 
earn,  in  the  minority  of  mines  in  tne  State,  from  $50  to  $90  per  month.  The  average 
earnings,  however,  hardly  exceed  $400  the  year  round,  and  taken  one  year  with 
another  will  not  average  that  amount  for  the  past  10  years." 

In  1882  the  Illinois  bureau  continued  its  investigation.  It  reported  that  the  price 
of  mining  has  advanred  about  11  per  cent  during  the  year  (p.  36).  The  coal  compa- 
nies own  1h(^  houses  and  land  occupied  by  the  miners  and  the  stores  at  which  they 
trade.  The  status  of  the  miners  in  this  case  is  low.  This  condition  is  passing  away. 
The  following  table  is  published  ou  page  319: 

Tablk  ^i.—Braidwood, 


Number 
in  family. 

Earnings 

of  head  of 

family. 

BamingA 
of  other 
members. 

Total  in* 
oomen. 

10 
2 
5 
3 

$450 
410 
480 
406 

$480 

6080 
410 
480 

406 

''Considering  the  dangers  besetting  them  and  the  severity  of  their  labor,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  income  is  not  suiBcient  to  provide  them  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  comfort  s  of  life.  Besides  the  ordinary  dangers  that  surrounci  them, 
they  are  especially  liable  to  loss  of  time  on  account  of  the  fluctuating  demand  for 
the  product  of  the  mines  "  (p.  320). 
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The  report  states :  "  Perhaps  no  one  body  of  laborers,  taken  as  a  whole,  ha^e  made 
as  little  progress  from  their  condition  as  mere  wage  workers  as  the  miners  of  this 
State,  and  it  is  a  question  whioh  conoems  the  whole  State,  as  well  as  the  employers 
of  these  men  and  the  people  who  live  in  their  immediate  communities,  whether  this 
condition  may  not  be  mnch  improved  in  the  near  fiitnre. 

**  The  minority  of  oar  mining  population  is  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage,  and  as 
a  role  the  sons  of  miners  follow  the  emplovment  of  their  &thers/' 

The  next  investigation  made  by  the  Illinois  bnrean  was  in  1884,  wherein  290 
families  of  coal  miners  were  reported  apon  as  part  of  an  investigation  of  2,129 
flEunilies  in  various  occupations.  This  report  was  made  at  a  time  when  the  Slavic 
and  Italian  elements  in  the  mining  population  were  as  yet  insignificant.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  2,129  flunilies  by  nationality  and  by 
occupation.  In  the  coal  mines  the  English  played  the  leading  part  in  the  investiga- 
tion, numbering  76,  the  American  bom  followed  with  83,  uie  Irish  with  47,  fiie 
Scotch  with  88,  and  the  Germans  with  28.  Only  5  Italian  miners  were  investigated 
and  no  Poles. 


Table  32. — NatUmaliHea  and  their  npruentoHon  in  eUueiJled  oconpation*  in 

nUnais,  1884,^ 


Nationmlitiee. 

Whole 
nam- 
ber. 

Build, 
trades. 

Shop 
trades. 

HetAl 
work- 
en. 

Coal- 
mine 
employ, 
ees. 

Rail- 
road 
employ- 
ees. 

Ont- 
door 
occupa- 
tions. 

Indoor 
occnpa- 
tfonsT 

Fore, 
men. 

Total. 

AmmiOAn*. ..,,.... 

978 
152 

66 
348 

25 
848 
107 

13 

11 
4 

21 
5 

22 

23 

173 
21 

7 
24 

1 

38 
10 

202 
15 
7 
45 
6 
182 
25 
2 

130 
20 

7 
48 

4 
88 

6 
22 

63 
76 
88 
47 
12 
28 
18 
4 
5 

74 
4 
1 

88 
3 

18 
5 
2 

178 

14 

4 

144 

148 
2 

1 
4 

10 
3' 

978 

English 

152 

Scotch 

65 

Ixlah 

848 

Welsh 

25 

Qf»nnsnff 

78 

48 

5 

6 

26 
5 

1 

849 

Danfls^^-T --,.-, 

107 
18 

Italians..  . 

11 

Poles 

1 
3 

4' 

8 
8 
2 
8 
2 
5 
1 

4 

I*ronoh 

1 

1 

1 
2 

8 

8 

1 

\ 

8 

1 

21 

Swiss 

5 

Canadians 

22 

Colored 

1 

19 

28 

Bohemian* 

S 

5 

Portuguese '          i 

1 

Total 

2.129 

278 

«7 

244 

200 

149 

500 

196 

15 

2,129 

1  ni.  Bar.  Lab.  Stat.,  1884,  p.  100. 

In  this  investigation  the  striking  result  is  the  low  earnings  of  coal-mine  employees 
compared  with  those  of  other  occupations.  The  average  earnings  of  all  emplovees, 
including  one  foreman  at  $1,000,  was  $399.73.  But  cosl-mine  emplovees  earned  the 
lowest  of  all  classes,  only  $370.33.  Coal  miners  proper,  numbering  232,  earned 
$385.43  per  year. 

Next  to  coal  miners  were  the  "shop  trades,^'  earniuff  $373.99;  while  the  "buUd- 
iuff  trades''  earned  $414.15,  and  railroad  employees  $560. 

That  the  wives  of  coal  miners  do  not  find  occupation  as  wage  earners  to  the  extent 
reached  in  other  occupations  appears  also  from  the  table. 

Table  33.— Family  earningt  hy  oooupation^Illinoia,  1884.^ 


General  classics. 


'as   !o« 


Bnildinic  trades 

Shop  trades 

Metal  workers 

Bailroad  employees. . 
Coal  mine  emplc^ees 
Outdoor  oconpanons 
Indoor  occupations . . 
Foremen 

Total 


287 
468 
243 
149 
290 
500 
196 
15 


2,129 


87 


111 


Samings  of— 


Hns- 
bands. 


$414.15 
378.99 
567.28 
650.00 
870.38 
478.85 
090.00 
1.000.00 


800.78 


Wives. 


$75.96 
158.88 
243.50 
1U.00 
104.06 
145.28 
155.00 
250.00 


147.98 


Children, 


064.50 
11.97 


10.00 
'25.' 82 


24.96 


Whole 
fismily. 


$064.60 
541.19 
800.72 
704.00 
483.88 
650.96 
845.00 
1,250.00 


572.62 


Cost  of 
liYing. 


$509.88 

497.84 
752.30 
579.12 
494.66 
618.29 
583.25 
784.00 


511.28 


>  Illinois  Bnxvaa  Labor  Statlstios  1884,  p.  288. 
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The  same  investigatioii  showed  that  15  per  cent  of  the  blaoksmiths  do  not  make  a 
living,  and  that  the  same  is  trae  of  11  per  cent  of  the  briokJayers,  25  per  cent  of  the 
carpenters,  25  per  cent  of  the  cigar  maxers,  30  per  cent  of  the  railroad  employees,  87 
per  cent  of  the  laborers,  25  per  cent  of  the  shoemakers,  30  per  cent  of  the  teamsters, 
and  30  per  cent  of  the  coal  miners.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  coal  miners  were 
superior  to  naskilled  workers  in  general,  of  whom  35  i>er  cent  did  not  pay  expenses. 

Tabub  34. — Eaminga  by  classes  o/  employment — IlUfunSf  1884,^ 


Classes. 


Skilled  workers 

Bailroad  employees . 
Coal-mine  employees 
Unskilled  workns... 


Whoto 

nnmber. 


1,175 
140 
290 
500 


Pay  expenses. 


Number. 


050 
122 
216 


Per 
oent. 


Do  not  pay  ex- 
penses. 


Number. 


226 

27 
74 
174 


Per 
cent. 


20 
19 
26 
35 


1  minoU  Bureau  Labor  Statistics,  1884,  p.  258. 

Those  who  show  average  earnings  of  more  than  $300  and  less  than  $400  are  repre- 
sentative of  191  individuals,  among  whom  are  day  laborers,  coal  miners,  railroad 
section  men,  hod  carriers  and  others  (p.  263). 

The  Coal  Keport  for  1890  gives  record  of  5,356  coal  miners  in  11  different  mines, 
where  the  average  earnings  for  the  year  were  $384.14,  or  $2.23  per  day,  working  11 
months  in  the  year. 

In  1886,  in  the  Annnal  Report  on  Coal  Statistics,  the  Illinois  burean  made  an 
attempt  to  arrive  at  definite  knowledge  of  the  actual  earnings  of  the  miners.  The 
method  adopted  was  such  that  the  apparent  daily  earnings  of  the  miners  were 
greater  than  their  real  daily  earnings.  This  is  because  the  number  of  days  of  actual 
employment  for  each  man  is  based  upon  the  reported  number  of  running  days  of  the 
mine.  But  many  days,  when  the  work  is  nominally  suspended,  the  miners  are  set- 
ting props  and  getting  in  readiness  for  the  resumption  of  work.  These  days  are  not 
accounted  for.  This  disorepancy,  however,  affects  only  the  daily  average  earnings, 
and  not  the  yearly  averages  of  ^18.65  and  $313.59. 

The  investigation  included  wages  paid  by  the  ton  and  wages  paid  by  the  day. 

Tabjue  ^.—Earnings  of  miners,  1896  (Illinois), 


Paid  for 

bvthe 

ton. 


Paid  for 

by  the 

day. 


Vnmber  of  men > 

Nnmber  of  mines 

Average  days  employed  per  man 

Average  price  per  ton 

Average  amounts  earned  each  day  while  working 

Average  yearly  income 

Average  daily  income 


16,625 

205 

179 

$0.53 

1.77 

818.65 

.873 


2,884 
191 
177 


$1.76 

313.58 

.859 


In  1899.  for  the  first  time  in  the  Reports  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Coal  Statistics  (p. 
XLVI),  tne  operators  of  mines  were  asked  to  furnish  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid 
all  classes  of  employees  excepting  office  help.  The  totals  are  condensed  in  the  fol- 
lowing summary : 


Ta 

BLE  36.- 

-Earnings  of  Illinois  coal-mine  employees,  1899  J 

District. 

Miners. 

Day  men. 

Boys. 

ToUl. 

Average 
nnmber 
of  dayn 
worked. 

188 
212 
152 
201 
194 
19C 
162 

Total  wages 

paid  all 
classes  of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 

employ* 
ees. 

Average 
wages  jier 
year,  all 
employ- 
ees. 

yirst 

5,688 
4,445 

1,885 
1.400 
886 
1.416 
1,812 
1268 
1,481 

426 
199 
49 
134 
168 
165 
137 

7.498 
6,044 
1,799 
4,609 
6,401 
6,002 
4,068 

$2,885,177 
2.508,469 
619,883 
2.096.671 
2.665,968 
2,182,747 
1,927,274 

$2.01 
1.96 
1.90 
2.31 
2.15 
2.30 
2.40 

$887.00 

Second 

415. 81 

Third 

1,416 

288.96 

Fourth 

S.900 
4.421 
8.679 
8.330 

465.06 

Fifth 

416.49 

Sixth 

436.37 

Seventh  

888.98 

Total 

26.838 

9,096 

1,277 

36,211 

186 

14.616,555 

2.20 

406.98 

I  niinote  Coal  Beport,  1809.  p.  L. 
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The  foregoing  table,  it  should  be  noted,  Is  based  on  the  total  number  of  all  olasses 
of  employees  in  the  mines,  inclading  miners,  daymen,  and  boys.  Dedacting  the 
1,277  boys,  whose  daily  wages  are  estimated  at  75  cents  each,  and  9,096  day  men, 
whose  average  wages  are  estimated  at  $1.90  each,  it  follows  that  the  average  earn- 
ings of  miners  were  $434.39  per  year  or  $2.56  per  day. 

Contrasting  these  different  investigations  It  is  apparent  that  the  bases  are  not 
nniform.  In  1881  the  report  is  based  on  families  and  in  the  other  years  on  miners 
or  mine  employees.  In  1882  only  fonr  miners  are  reported  and  their  high  wages  may 
not  have  been  typical.  In  1884  the  earnings  of  232  miners  reported  give  a  wider  basts 
for  comparison.  There  is  no  donbt  that  wages  declined  aoring  the  years  1881  to 
1886,  the  decline  amounting  to  33  per  cent,  acoordins  to  a  report  of  the  Illinois 
bnrean  for  1886  (p.  356).  In  1890  the  earnings  were  abont  the  same  as  in  1884,  bnt 
they  declined  to  $318.65  in  1896,  a  drop  of  17.2  per  cent  in  six  years.  In  1899  they  had 
recovered  and  reached  the  highest  point  in  twenty  years,  $434.39  (excluding  the 
inadequate  report  for  1882).  Tne  following  is  a  comparative  table  of  the  foregoing 
results : 

Table  37. — Comparative  earnings  of  miners  and  miners^  familiea,  IlHnoia,^ 


Year. 


Number. 


Deaigxia- 
tion. 


Arersge 

yearly 

earnings. 


1881 
1882 
1884 
1800 

1880 

1899 


6.356 
16,685 
25,888 


96  '  Families. 
4  I  Miners.. 
232  ...do.... 
....do.... 

....do.... 

— do  — 


6368.82 
496.00 
885.48 
884.14 
r>318.66 
V813.50 
484.89 


1  Compiled  from  Reports  of  Illinois  Bureaa  of  Labor  Statistios  and  Coal  Beports. 
•By  ton. 
■By  day. 

In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  there  was  a  sharp  decline  in  the  earnings  of  bita- 
minous  coal  miners  in  Illinois  prior  to  the  year  1884;  that  earnings  in  1890  were 
abont  the  same  as  in  1884;  that  tney  declined  17  per  cent  from  1890  to  1896,  and  that 
they  increased  36  per  cent  from  1896  to  1899,  to  a  point  probably  higher  than  at 
any  time  within  the  past  20  years.  A  similar  movement  of  earnings  has  probably 
occurred  in  the  3  other  States  of  the  competitive  field,  namely,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania,  covered  by  the  Mine  Workers*  Union,  bnt  the  recent  rise  has  not 
ocenn^  in  West  Virginia,  where  the  union  has  not  gained  a  foothold.  The  decline 
of  wages  in  1882  to  1884  followed  an  enormons  immigration  of  laborers  from  Earope, 
bnt  it  was  also  accompanied  by  a  general  depression  of  business,  which  reduced  the 
coal  product  from  82,578,204  tons  in  1884  to  72,621,548  tons  in  1885.  (See  Table  23.) 
On  the  other  hand,  the  daily  rates  of  waees  in  the  25  selected  occupations  reported 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  (not  incluaing  miners)  (see  p.  307  and  churt)  actually 
rose  1.73  per  cent  during  these  years,  but  the  yearly  earnings  doubtless  declined. 

The  decline  in  coal  miners' wages  following  1892  resulted  from  the  depression  of 
business  coupled  with  a  disorganized  labor  market,  as  shown  by  the  fsct  that  in 
the  25  occupations  reported  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  (see  p.  307  and  chart) 
the  decline  in  wages  trom  1892  to  1896  was  4  per  cent,  whereas  in  the  coal  trade  the 
decline  from  1890  to  1896  was  17  per  cent. 

The  recovery  of  wages  from  1896  to  1899  was  owing  to  returning  business  activity 
and  increased  demand  for  coal,  combined  with  labor  organization.  This  increase 
was  36  per  cent,  whereas  the  average  iucrease  in  daily  rates  of  wages  in  192  occupa- 
tions reported  by  the  Commissiouer  of  Labor  for  the  same  period  was  only  3.7  per 
cent.    (Seep.  308.) 


VI  AcciDEirrs  nr  belatioh  to  the  foseioh  borv. 

That  mining  is  a  dangerous  occupation  is  admitted  by  everyone,  but  as  to  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  accidents  opinion  is  divided.  The  dangerons  character  of 
mining  is  shown  by  an  examination  of  the  accidents  in  relation,  iirst,  to  the  number 
of  employees  and,  secondly,  to  the  number  of  tons  mined.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  per  thousand  employees  and  the  number  of  tons 
mined  for  each  fatal  accident.  This  is  given  for  both  the  anthracite  and  bitnminons 
mines  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Tablb  38. — Fatal  tuxjidenU  per  1,000  employees  and  number  of  tone  mined  for  each  fatal 

accidents 


Antbracite  xninM. 

BitaminoQS  mines. 

Tear. 

Number 

tons  per 

fotalaooi. 

dent. 

Number 
aocidente 
(&Uland 
nonfatal) 
per  1,000 
employees. 

Number 
tons  per 
fotal  acci- 
dent. 

Number 
aooidenU 
per  1,000 
employees. 

1870 

50,070 

66,038 

88,734 

83,711 

77,034 

87,705 

86,013 

118,803 

00,704 

105,708 

182,087 

110,660 

105,840 

104,336 

08,076 

04,160 

122,006 

117,622 

114,301 

101,604 

106,038 

103,706 

116,500 

lOTsOOl 

103,650 

121,340 

06,766 

110,726 

114, 708 

117,210 

6.021 
6.601 
8.700 
4.647 
4.326 
8.401 
8.285 
2.002 
2.023 
3.806 
2.763 
3.501 
8.520 
8.633 
3.384 
8.541 
2.707 
2.066 
2.103 
8.226 
8.468 
8.463 
3.051 
8.224 
3.144 
2.080 
2.354 
2.836 
2.886 
3.286 

Ig71    

1872 

1878 

1874 

1876 



1876 

1877 

1878 

438,'666 
237,087 
367,067 
367,388 
278,014 
204,507 
105,743 
888,768 
868,175 
820,146 
880,138 
820,760 
270,046 
177,252 
347,560 
331,460 
824,104 
334,278 
280,858 
366,041 
323,483 
282,421 

*1  687 

1870 

*2.278 

1880 

'1.456 

1881 

*1  382 

1882 

*2.006 

1888         

%\  54X 

1884    

2  626 

1886 

1.680 

1886           

1  602 

1887    

1.788 

1888 

1.446 

1880         

1  888 

1800 

S.188 

1801 

8.183 

1802 

1.688 

1808      

1.640 

1804 

1.441 

1886 

1.825 

1886 

2.130 

1807 

1.723 

1808 

2.256 

1880 

2.821 

1  Accidenta:  Penna.  Bureau  of  Mines,  1800,  pp.  IX-X,  XTV. 
*Tbe  returns  not  complete. 

It  18  seen  from  the  table  that  the  namber  of  accidents  per  thousand  employees 
shows  a  general  decrease  in  the  anthracite  mines.  Bnt  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  great  minority  of  these  accidents  happen  inside  and  that  the  rate  based  on 
the  total  namber  of  employees  does  not  take  into  account  the  large  namber  employed 
ontside.  Now,  this  namber  working  outside  has  increased  out  of  proportion  to  the 
namber  of  inside  men,  so  that  the  rate  for  1898  is  not  absolutely  to  be  compared  with 
the  rate  of  1870.  This  difference  is  not  so  marked  in  the  bituminous  mines  because 
the  proportion  of  inside  and  outside  men  has  remained  more  nearly  regular  than  in 
the  anthracite  mines. 

Comparing  the  number  of  tons  mined  to  each  fatal  aooident  it  is  seen  that  in  the 
bituminous  mines  there  has  been  a  slight  tendency  for  the  namber  of  tons  i>er  acci- 
dent to  decrease  from  1879  to  1898,  which  would  show  that  mining  in  the  bituminous 
mines  is  becoming  more  dang^erous.  On  the  otber  hand,  the  tons  mined  per  each 
fatal  accident  in  the  anthracite  mines  increased  over  the  number  in  1870-l£r^6,  ^noe 
which  time  the  rate  has  remained  steady  with  the  exception  of  4  years.  This  would 
seem  to  show  that  there  has  been  an  improvement  and  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
dangerous  character  of  anthracite  mining  considering  the  number  of  tons  mined  per 
iiEttal  aooident. 

But  in  general  it  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  there  has  been  only  a 
sllffht  change  in  the  number  of  accidents  in  these  mines  even  in  the  face  of  the  rules 
ana  regulations  enforsed  by  State  inspectors.  The  reason  for  this  rate  and  its  con- 
tinuance may  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  mines.  The  difference  in  the  number 
of  accidents  in  the  anthracite  and  in  the  bituminous  mines  is,  to  quote  from  the 
PennsylTania  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  1897  (p.  IX),  "in  part  accounted  for 
by  the  thickness  of  the  seams,  their  frequent  heavy  pitch,  the  depth  of  the  mines, 
and  their  nseous  condition. '^  The  older  the  mines,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more 
dangerous  they  are  and  the  continuance  of  a  high  rate  of  accidents  may  show  the 
InoreMing  difficulty  of  extracting  ooal. 
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A  more  freqaent  explanation  is  to  attribute  the  accidents  not  only  to  the  natural 
conditions  but  to  the  presence  of  foreigners.  The  mixture  of  several  nationalities 
who  do  not  speak  ttke  same  language,  and  understand  one  another  with  great  diffi- 
culty, is  a  disturbing  condition  and  complicates  things  in  the  face  of  danger  where 
quick  thought  and  promptness  of  execution  are  often  able  to  prevent  accidents. 

Language  and  mode  of  thought  are  not  the  only  danger  in  toe  employment  of  for- 
eigners. Their  ignorance,  combined  often  with  recklessness,  leads  them  into  dan- 
gerous places  without  consciousness  of  the  danger.  In  connection  with  their 
Ignorance  the  foreigners  are  often  driven  into  the  most  dangerous  places,  or  they 
may  willingly  take  the  greatest  risks  in  order  to  show  their  willingness  to  work. 
Aside  from  this  their  desire  to  make  good  earning,  while  they  at  the  same  time  work 
cheaply,  leads  them  to  neglect  many  of  the  ordinary  precautions  because  the  time 
spent  on  that  is  to  them  wasted.  It  is  thus  that  through  ignorance  they  may  enter 
a  dangerous  place  with  a  naked  lamp,  or  willfully  fail  to  put  up  props  at  the  proper 
time. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  accidents  in  the  bituminous  mines  followed  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  foreigners  who  entered  the  mines.  But  the  difficulty  in 
attempting  to  study  the  effect  of  immigration  on  the  number  of  accidents  \b  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  Pennsvlvania  Bureau  of  Mines  does  not  give  the  nationality  of 
the  miners.  But  this  much  can  be  said,  that  the  number  of  accidents  has  not,  over 
a  period  of  years,  shown  any  marked  change.  So  far  as  there  has  been  a  change  it 
has  tended  more  toward  an  increase.  This  condition  may  be  the  result  of  increaa- 
ing  difficulties  or  to  the  increased  number  of  foreign  born.  More  probably  both 
elements  combined  would  largely  explain  the  condition,  though  it  might  reasonably 
be  expected  that  State  regulations  and  frequent  inspections  would  have  some  effect 
in  reducing  the  number  of  accidents. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  number  of 
accidents  occurring  among  the  miners  and  the  accidents  to  employees  of  railways. 
The  report  of  the  inspector  of  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  for  1895  makes  such  a 
comparison. 

In  the  anthracite  mines  in  1895  1  miner  was  killed  to  342  employed;  in  the  bitu- 
minous region,  1  to  544.  Among  railwav  employees  of  the  United  States  in  1895 
ti^ere  was  1  killed  to  432.  This  is  more  dangerous  than  in  bituminous  mines  and 
less  dangerous  than  in  anthracite  mines.  The  nonfatal  accidents  were  greater  on 
the  railroads  than  in  the  mines. 

In  considering  the  nationalities  of  the  injured  it  is  not  possible  to  reduce  the  acci- 
dents to  rates  on  the  basis  of  the  nationalities  employed.  The  Pennsylvania  reports 
do  not  state  the  nationalities  of  the  miners,  but  they  do  give  the  nationalities  of 
those  iqjured.  It  is  then  i>ossible  to  classify  the  acciaents  as  fatal  and  nonfatal  and 
give  them  for  the  different  nationalities.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
accidentsfor  each  nationality  in  the  anthracite  and  in  the  bituminous  mines  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  1898,  and  also  shows  the  per  cent  of  accidents  to  American  bom  and  to 
total  foreign  bom. 


Table  39.— ^aiionattly  of  minera  injured  in  Pennsylvania  in  1898,^ 


Nationality. 


Americana... 
Austriana  ... 

Bngliab 

Germans  .... 
Hungarians  . 

Irish 

Italians 

Polish 

Rasslana  — 

Sootoh 

Swedes 

Slavs 

Welsh 

Greeks 


Total. 


Anthracite. 


Fatal. 


78 

27 

21 

22 

M 

58 

7 

114 

12 

6 

1 

7 

47 


431 


Non- 
fatal. 


246 

9 

75 

63 

64 

147 

38 

267 

20 

4 

4 

27 

188 

2 


1,093 


Total.    Percent. 


818 
86 
06 
76 

100 

205 
46 

381 
82 
10 
5 
34 

185 
2 


1,524 


20.8 


79.2 


100 


Bituminous. 


Fatal. 


199 


Non. 
fatal. 


109 
15 
30 

6 
28 
30 
15 
24 
35 

6 
19 
16 
51 
13 


897 


Total.    Percent. 


160 
27 
55 

si 

41 
24 
40 
52 
8 
26 
26 
79 
15 


506 


26.8 


78.2 


100 


>  Pennsylvania  Beport  Bureau  of  Mines.  1898,  pp.  LXXX,  LXXXn. 

The  above  comparison  is  inadequate  because  the  percentage  of  each  nationality 
among  the  miners  is  not  taken  into  account.  In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  (Vol.  II,  p.  761),  Mr.  G.  O.  Virtue  has  given  the  percentage  of  diflFerent 
nationalities  employed  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  Raiding  mines  in  1896.    These  mines 
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make  np  the  greater  part  of  the  sixth  anthracite  district  of  PenoBylvania.  Dr.  Yir- 
tne  estimates  them  at  70  per  cent  of  the  district.  It  is  then  possible  to  draw  a  com- 
parison between  the  acciaents  of  each  nationality  in  the  whole  district  and  the  cor- 
responding number  of  miners  in  the  principal  mines  of  the  district.  The  following 
table  is  intended  to  show  the  number  and  percentage  of  accidents  in  each  nationality 
for  the  sixth  district,  anthracite,  in  ^ennsylrania.  and  the  number  and  per  cent  of 
the  same  nationalities  in  the  mines  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company: 

Table  40.— Sixth  dUirict  anthracite.^ 


AcoidentH. 

Per  cent. 

Pep  cent  of 
these  na- 
tionalities 
employed  in 
Philadel- 
phia and 
Beading 
mines. 

Nationalities. 

Fatal. 

If  on- 
fatal. 

Total. 

Number. 

Ain«ri<fan« .-. 

2 

4 
14 
6 
1 
5 
23 
10 
2 

4 
4 
16 
7 

2* 

46 
20 

6 

8 

30 

13 

1 

7 

69 

30 

2 

3.6 

4.8 
18.1 

7.8 
.6 

4.2 
41.6 
18.1 

1.2 

20.6 

6.3 

21.3 

3.7 

.6 

11.3 

24.3 

11.2 

.7 

6,838 

1B|itfiinh 

1,799 

SSr^::::::::.. ::.::::::::::.::.. ::::::::: 

6,025 

Welsh 

3,207 

Scotch 

168 

Qermans 

P(^igh 

1,037 
6,895 

HnnEariarSr TT.--^T......>>r. ......... 

3,180 

ItaliaDs... 

2U 

87 

99 

166 

UK) 

100 

28,860 

1  Bureau  of  Mines,  Penna.,  1896,  p.  191 ;  Bulletin  Dept.  of  Labor,  Vol.  II,  p.  751. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  American,  English,  German,  and  Irish 
mine  employees  have  considerably  smaller  percentages  of  accidents  than  their  num- 
bers bear  to  the  total  number  of  employees.  The  Scotch  have  accidents  in  propor- 
tion to  their  number.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  American-born,  English,  Irish, 
and  Germans  must  exercise  more  care  and  have  greater  experience  in  dealine  with 
dangerous  conditions  than  the  more  recent  immigrants  who  are  represented  by  the 
Poles,  Hungarians,  and  Italians.  In  the  case  of  these  latter  people  and  the  Welsh 
the  proportion  is  very  much  higher  than  their  proportionate  numbers,  which  shows 
that  these  people  either  do  the  most  dangerous  work,  are  inexperienced  and  igno- 
rant|  or  careless  and  reckless.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Hungarians  and 
Poles,  whose  willingness  to  take  chances  and  disregard  even  of  the  ordinary  dangers 
are  well  known.  But  the  case  of  the  Italian  is  somewhat  different.  Very  few  work 
on  the  inside  of  the  mines  because  they  are  timid  and  seem  anxious  to  avoid  danger, 
but  the  number  of  accidents  happening  to  them  is  almost  twice  their  proportionate 
number. 

Upon  the  causes  of  accidents  and  the  possibility  of  reducing  them  to  a  minimum 
the  remarks  of  the  mine  inspectors  are  of  importance.  As  to  the  accidents  resulting 
from  inexperience,  the  inspector  of  the  sixth  bituminous  district  of  Pennsylvania 
said: 

Of  the  13  accidents  that  resulted  from  falls  of  coal  and  rock,  only  4  were  really  unavoidable,  the 
others  having  been  caused  either  by  carelessness  of  the  unfortunates  or  incompetency.  I  found  the 
latter  cause  to  be  in  the  mi^Jorit}*,  the  inexperience  of  many  of  them  in  mining  being  so  limited  that 
they  were  not  aware  of  the  dangerous  conditions  when  they  existed  and  therefore  did  not  protect 
themaeives. 

The  carelessness  of  miners  and  their  willfulness  iu  failing  to  take  the  most 
ordinary  precautions  is  brought  out  in  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1897  (p.  IX): 

With  all  the  object  lessons  presented  of  men  maimed  and  killed,  there  is  evidence  where  men  delib- 
erately, and  against  all  laws  and  common  sense,  enter  a  mine  with  a  naked  light  when  they  have  been 
repeatedly  to@  not  to  do  so,  and  even  going  so  far  as  to  secrete  matches  or  manufacture  a  Key  to  open 
their  safety  lamps  in  order  to  get  a  light  for  their  pipes.  They  fail  to  put  up  props  at  the  proper 
time,  neglect  sprags  to  protect  the  coal  from  falling  on  them,  use  an  iron  bar  to  ram  a  cartridge  back 
in  a  liole,  and  do  many  other  things  that  they  know  themselves  they  should  not  do,  all  of  which  are 
prohibited  by  law.  These  are  conditions  that  nre  undoubtedly  ditficnlt  to  combat.  No  occasional 
mspeotions  or  regulations  on  paper  can  take  the  place  of  intelligent  supervision  of  the  mines. 

It  appears  fh>m  the  reports  sent  to  this  office  that  609  fatal  and  1,623  nonfatal  accidents  occurred  in 
and  about  the  coal  mines  of  the  State  during  the  year  1898.  Two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  41  per  cent,  of 
the  fatal  accidents  were  attributable  to  carelessness  or  violations  of  the  mine  laws  by  the  victims 
themselves.  Of  the  1,623  non  faul  accidents,  700,  or  43  per  cent,  were  attributed  to  carelessness  or 
violation  the  mine  laws  by  the  injured." 
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It  is  probable  that  the  nnmber  of  aocidents  depencU  somewhat  upon  the  enforce- 
ment or  the  mining  law.  The  chief  mine  inspeotor  of  Pennsylvania  tonohed  upon- 
this  in  the  report  of  1897  (p.  9) : 

There  is  no  question  bat  if  the  mine  rales,  general  and  special,  were  more  Tigoroasly  enforced, 
the  nomber  of  aocidents  woald  be  very  materially  reduced,  some  people  attribuM  the  oaase  of  oo 
many  accidents  to  the  larse  foreign  element  employed  in  and  about  tne  mines.  I  have  my  doubts  aa 
to  that  being  the  cause.  My  experience  and  observations  have  been  that  this  class  are  aa  careful  of 
danger,  if  not  more  so,  than  many  of  the  experienced  miners. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
MISCELLANEOUS  TRADES. 

In  addition  to  the  extended  investigation  rei>orted  in  the  foregoing  pages  con- 
oeming  the  effect  of  immigration  on  the  olothinff  workers,  cigar  makers,  and  coal 
miners,  the  following  pa^es  contain  the  resnlts  ot  less  complete  inquiries  made  in 
other  trades  where  immigration  does  not  at  present  plav  so  important  a  part,  or 
where  its  influence  is  not  so  great  as  in  former  vears.  This  is  followed  by  a  sum- 
mary of  an  investigation  covering  practically  all  the  trades  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  made  in  1898  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  of  that  State. 

TeztUe  trades.— In  the  textile  trades  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  great  improve- 
ment in  machinery  and  the  large  number  of  new  inventions  and  labor-saving  devices 
continually  introduced.  A  brief  reference  to  the  silk  textiles  will  be  found  on  page 
445.  The  improvements  in  both  silk  and  cotton  manufacture  have  been  among  the 
most  remarkable  in  recent  industrial  history.  When  in  England  steam  power  was 
introduced  into  cotton  manufacture  in  1842,  a  weaver  would  run  two  looms,  work 
about  13  hours  a  day,  and  earn  about  $1.75  per  week.  In  Fall  River  in  184S-1850  a 
skilled  weaver  would  run  3  looms  and  earn  $4  per  week.  The  rate  was  25  cents  a 
cut  of  36  vards.  The  length  of  the  cut  was  gradually  increased  until  in  1870  it  was  45 
yards  and  the  price  per  out  was  30  cents.  In  1850-1855, 4  looms  of  130  picks  a  minute 
were  tended,  tnen  6  looms  in  1860,  and  in  1872  8  looms  of  180  picks.  At  the  present 
time  the  loom  has  from  180  to  225  picks  per  minute  on  ordinary  prints. 

As  to  production,  a  weaver  can  now  produce,  working  58  hours  a  week,  more  work 
than  he  formerly  could  while  working;  13  hours  a  day.  In  1872  a  weaver  was  able 
to  earn  $12  to  $13  a  week,  but  it  is  claimed  that  at  present  very  few  weavers  are  able 
to  earn  that  amount— the  average  is  from  $8  to  $10  per  week — and  their  work  is  now 
much  harder.    The  foreman  of  a  weaving  shop  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  says: 

Wages  have  decreased  rather  than  increased.  Not  only  have  they  decreased  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  work  done,  but  they  have  decreased  absolutely.  A  man  used  actually  to  earn  somewhat 
more  money  while  producing  somewhat  less  work  than  he  can  earn  to-day  doing  double  the  work. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  July,  1900  (p.  783),  gives  the  average 
daily  wages  for  weavers.  lu  Fall  River  the  average  daily  wages  in  1893  were 
$1.30i,  and  in  1900  $1.37,  an  increase  of  5  per  cent. 

In  considering  machinery  it  is  said  that  skilled  help  is  constantly  bein^  replaced 
by  the  introduction  of  new  machines.  Much  less  skilled  help  is  now  required  in  the 
card  room  and  in  the  spinners'  and  weavers'  rooms.  A  new  machine  or  a  more 
perfect  part  of  a  machine  is  being  introduced  almost  every  dav,  thus  simplifying 
the  mode  of  production,  making  it  safer  and  more  regular,  so  that  a  better  thread 
and  a  better  cloth  can  be  produced  at  much  less  cost.  For  example,  improved 
*'ring"  spindles  are  now  replacing  "mule"  spindles.  As  to  the  effect  on  labor  as  a 
result  of  this  machine,  the  testimony  of  a  foreman  is  important: 

In  a  few  montha  we  will  throw  out  all  onr  mule  spindles  and  put  in  ring  spindles.  We  can  man* 
ufactnre  twice  as  much  thread  on  the  ring  aa  on  the  mule  in  the  same  space,  and  while  it  is  said  that 
the  thread  is  not  as  good  on  the  ring  as  it  is  on  the  mule— that  is,  it  is  a  little  harder  and  does  not 
take  on  print  ao  easily,  yet  that  has  not  been  mv  exjierience.  The  modem  ring  spindle  can  pro- 
dace  almost  as  good  thread  with  the  ring  as  with  the  mule,  the  mule  taking  up  twioe  the  amount  of 
space.  Another  saving  on  the  ring  spindle  is  in  the  cost  of  labor.  The  mule  spinner  is  a  mechanic. 
Ho  works  very  hard  in  order  to  make  a  living,  and  it  takes  him  some  time  to  learn  the  trade.  He 
earns  ftmn  $12  to  $14  a  week  and  probably  can  not  do  much  more  work  than  a  woman  oould  do  on  the 
ring  spindle.  Now,  the  woman  who  tends  the  ring  spinning  machine  only  earns  from  $6  to  $8  a  week, 
so  tnere  is  that  saving  on  her  wages.  She  does  not  have  w  work  half  aa  hard  as  the  num.  and  she 
can  learn  the  busineaa  in  a  week  or  two. 

As  a  result  of  such  improvements  in  machinery  the  producing  capacitv  of  the 
employee  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  the  trade  has  expanded  as  a  result  of  the 
increased  productivity  of  labor.    Upon  this  point  a  foreman  said : 

Weavers  have  more  than  doubled  their  capacity  and  output  in  the  last  30  years  that  I  have  been  in 
business,  withont  regard  to  the  Northrop  loom.  With  the  Northrop  loom  they  are  able  to  prodace 
five  times  aa  much  aa  they  were  able  to  produce  40  years  ago.  This  is  mainly  due  to  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  looms.    Not  only  the  loom,  but  the  spindles,  both  mule  and  ring,  have 
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been  so  perfected  that  the  wiirp  and  the  filler  do  not  break  as  often  now  as  they  did  with  the  old- 
fashionea  machinery.  Also  they  do  not  require  half  as  much  fixing  as  they  formerly  did,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  weaver  works  harder  now  ihap.  he  used  to  work  and  is  producing  a  great  deal 
more.  It  is  also  true  that  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  him  to  have  worked  so  hard  years  ago 
with  the  maehiiieaand  the  thread  in  the  imperfect  state  in  which  they  then  were.  We  are  now  using 
better  mabhines  and  better  cotton,  and  the  weaver  is  able  to  do  several  times  more  work  than  he 
eoold  do  years  ago. 

The  operatives  in  theee  textile  milla  in  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford  are  larf^ely 
English  and  Irish,  with  a  large  number  of  French -Canadians.  With  these  nation- 
alities there  are  also  Portnfnese  from  the  Azores  and  the  Cai>e  Verde  Islands. 

There  are  in  Fall  River  about  6,000  people  who  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
Card  Picker  and  Ring  Spinning  Association.  Probably  75  per  cent  of  them  are 
women  and  25  per  cent  men.  Wi^  regard  to  nationality  there  are  abont  30  per 
cent  Irish,  25  per  cent  English  and  Scotch,  30  per  cent  >Srench,  10  per  cent  Portii- 
gnese.  and  5  per  cent  others.  In  the  union  about  75  per  cent  are  English,  Irish,  and 
Scotcn ;  20  per  cent  French ;  5  per  cent  Portuguese,  Poles,  and  others.  It  is  stated 
by  one  of  the  foremen  that  immigration  has  come  in  as  "quite  a  factor '^  in  the 
industry.    He  said :  ''  We  can  get  almost  all  kinds  of  help ;  all  we  want.'' 

It  is  said  that  as  a  rule  the  ^«nch  do  not  join  the  unions.  The  attitude  and  the 
condition  of  the  French-Canadians  has  been  expressed  as  follows  by  an  old  weaver 
who  worked  both  in  England  and  in  America  since  1850,  and  is  now  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  Fall  River : 

The  French  Canadians  came  to  New  England  first  in  1886.  They  used  to  come  by  carloads.  Con* 
ditiona  then  were  fairly  good,  but  after  that  the  price  for  labor  began  to  fall.  For  a  time  the  manu* 
fiMstnrers  seemed  to  prefer  them  to  the  English  and  Irish.  It  is  very  easy  to  enter  into  the  textile 
bnsineas.  No  skill  Is  required  in  some  work  in  the  card  room,  and  in  8  or  4  weeks  a  person  can  leam 
to  ran  4  looms  and  begin  to  earn  some  money.  It  used  to  be  impossible  to  organise  the  French  at 
alL  Bat  now  this  has  channd  somewhat  and  there  are  some  French  in  the  anions.  Their  standard 
of  living  has  also  improved.  They  used  io  come  intending  to  go  back  to  their  farms  or  to  earn 
enough  to  help  for  a  farm,  and  this  is  often  the  case  now.  when  the  price  for  labor  in  New  England 
rises  uiey  oome  in  large  numbers  and  when  the  price  falls  large  numbers  of  them  go  back,  but  more 
of  them  atay  than  formerly.  When  they  first  come  they  are  willing  to  work  for  almost  any  warn, 
and  their  standard  of  living  is  low.  But  in  a  few  years  they  improve  and  want  to  live  comfortably 
and  dreaa  as  well  as  the  EngUsh,  and  Irish,  and  Americans.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  them  who 
have  aoeamnlated  property  and  are  well-to-do,  and  some  of  them  are  foremen  or  shop  bosses.  The 
Freneh  are  a  very  saving  people  and  are  anxious  to  own  their  own  homes. 

The  factory  inspector  of  Fall  River  also  says  in  regard  to  the  French-Canadians : 

My  impression  is  that  the  standard  of  living  of  the  French-Canadian  is  mach  below  that  of  the 
English,  Irish.  Scotch,  and  Americans  in  the  cotton  mllltt.  Those  that  come  here  were  formerly  farm- 
ers, and  naually  come  with  the  intention  of  goins  back,  and  they  live  as  best  they  can  while  they  are 
here.  Farmers  in  Canada  send  their  families  to  Fall  River  and  other  New  Englana  towns  t^ieam  some 
money  and  then  retom.  They  have  to  live  in  oar  towns  5  or  6  years  before  they  become  Americanised 
and  ralae  their  standard  of  living.  They  come  here  now  in  quite  large  numbers  whenever  there  is  a 
busy  time.    When  work  is  slack  they  go  back. 

The  Portuguese  are  found  in  largest  numbers  in  New  Bedford,  where  there  are 
about  8,000.  These  people  come  from  the  Azore  Islands,  and  are  here  employed  in 
fisheries  and  fruit  raising,  and  also  in  the  mills.  There  are  also  about  2,000  from  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands. 

These  Portuguese  are  employed  both  in  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford,  but  the  larger 
number  are  in  New  Bedford.  The  factory  inspector  reports  that  they  usually  work 
on  unskilled  parts  of  the  work  in  the  mills  at  low  wages,  and  that  they  both  dress  and 
live  poorly. 

In  Fall  River  in  the  Card  Picker  and  Ring  Spinning  Association  about  5  per  cent 
of  the  members  are  Portuguese  and  Poles.    The  secretary  says  that  when  the  Portu- 

fuese  Join  the  union  they  stay  in  it,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Irish  and  English, 
ut  not  so  true  of  the  French. 

Proportionate  to  their  nambers  we  have  mnch  less  of  them  in  the  anion  than  of  other  nationalities. 
There  are  few  Polea  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  them  into  a  anion  when 
they  are  green,  bat  after  they  have  been  in  the  coantry  a  while  they  make  good  members.  The  same 
is  trne  of  the  Portagaese. 

In  comparing  the  French  and  the  Portuguese  the  secretary  of  the  local  Card  Picker- 
Room  Operatives  in  New  Bedford  says : 

The  Freneh  are  not  good  members,  except  in  some  tradea,  saoh  as  the  male  spinners,  where  they 
have  been  in  the  country  for  a  long  time  and  have  become  Americanised.  We  are  not  bothered  very 
much  by  the  Portagaese.  Those  who  do  loin  the  union  stay  in  it  and  are  good  members.  I  know  of 
cases  wnere  men  have  gone  to  sea  and  when  they  returned  after  5  or  6  months  they  paid  all  of  their 
dues  before  going  back  to  the  factory.  This  is  not  trne  of  other  nationalities.  While  there  are  a  great 
many  Portuguese  in  this  city,  there  are  not  many  of  them  in  the  mills.  They  only  go  into  the  mills 
daring  the  winter.  In  the  summer  they  fl8h.  This  is  trne  of  many  of  the  mnch-Canadians.  Tliey 
work  in  the  miUs  in  the  winter  and  in  the  summer  return  to  their  farms  in  Canada.  My  impression  w 
that  the  blacks  of  the  Cape  Yerde  Islands  are  not  aa  industrious  as  the  whites  of  the  Asores. 
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Wages  in  cotton  mill  at  Fall  Biver. 

Unloading  cotton  (male) ^ per  boor..  $0.30 

Yard  men : 

Foremen Mrdav..  1.60 

Othera do....  1.26 

Cotton  throwers  (male) do $0.95  to  1.10 

Kopers  (male) per  week..  7.50 

Carders  (male do 7.60 

Grinders  (male) do....  10.50 

Slabbing  (female  and  male) do 9.00 

Ropers  (coarse spinning)  (female) do 8.00 

Fineapeeders  (female) do....  8.00 

Danpbers  (female) do 0.00 

Sweepers  (female) do 8.00 

Fixers do....  10. 50  to  11. 00 

Overseers do...  18.00 

Loom  fixers do 11. 75  to  12. 00 

Spinners  (boys  and  females) do 8.00 

Mule  spinners do....  14.00 

Back  boys  and  danpbers do 5.00 

Winders  and  spoolers  (female) do 4.00to  7.00 

Warpers  (female) do....  8.00to  9.00 

Slashers  (male) do....  10. 00  to  11. 00 

Slxe makers  (male) do....  7.60 

Drawersin  (female) do 5.40to  8.00 

Weavers  (male) do 8.00to  8.60 

Tmckmen  (male) do 6.00 

Oilers, scmbbers, and  handy  men  (male) do S.OOto  8.00 


I  trade.— There  are  probably  250,000  employees  in  the  trade  in  the  United  States. 
100,000  being  in  Massachusetts.  In  April,  1805,  the  present  nnion  was  organized,  and 
has  now  about  20,000  members  in  the  United  States,  6,125  being  in  Massachosetts. 
This  shows  that  less  than  8  per  cent  are  organized.  As  to  immigration,  it  can  be 
said  that  the  effect  at  the  present  time  is  small,  owing  to  the  slight  influx  of 
foreigners  in  the  trade  in  recent  years.  Probably  85  per  cent  of  the  workers  are 
native-bom.  The  lednction  of  wages  that  has  occurred  in  this  trade  has  been  owing 
to  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  lack  of  organization.  This  lack  of  orffan- 
ization  in  turn  is  largely  owing  to  the  mixed  nationalities  which  have  entereathe 
trade  in  past  years.  Recently  the  Armenians  and  Italians  have  been  introduced  in 
limited  numbers,  and  have  been  used  in  breaking  strikes.  In  this  respect  there  has 
been  serious  disadvantage  from  immigration,  (^e  volume  VII,  Keports  of  Industrial 
Commission,  p.  369.) 

Since  there  has  been  no  organization  to  control  the  introduction  of  machinery  and 
maintain  wages,  the  policy  of  the  union  at  the  present  Ume,  based  on  the  union 
label,  consists  simply  in  effecting  arbitration  agreements  whereby  it  is  hoi>ed  that 
stead V  employment  may  be  secured. 

In  Kew  York  City  the  number  in  the  shoe  trade  is  about  40,000  men  and  1,000 
women,  but  there  is  no  branch  of  the  National  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  in 
New  York  or  Brooklyn.  Twelve  or  15  years  ago  there  was  an  organization  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  in  the  shoe  trade,  which  was  changed  about  8  years  ago  into  a 
Socialist  Trade  Alliance  when  the  Socialists  controlled  a  part  of  District  Assembly  49. 
The  shoemakers'  organization  has  since  split ;  about  150  belong  to  the  Socialist  Trades 
Alliance  and  about  700  to  an  independent  organization,  called  the  Independent  Shoe 
Workers'  Union.  About  550  of  wis  number  are  men,  and  the  remainder  women. 
About  150  of  the  Jewish  shoe  fitters  are  organized,  and  of  these  the  minority  work 
in  contractors'  shops.  In  New  York  the  Jews  take  out  *  *  fitting"  from  the  contractor. 
The  number  of  these  Jews  is  about  300.  This  is  probably  the  only  remnant  of  the 
sweating  system  in  the  shoe  manufacture  now  existing  in  the  United  States,  unless 
possibly  the  Chinese  shops  in  San  Francisco  are  of  this  character.  This  work  is 
nsnaJly  done  in  ^Mnside"  factories  by  girls,  but  these  Jews  in  New  York  under  this 
form  of  sweating  do  even  a  better  class  of  work  and  at  less  cost  than  that  done  by 
the  girls  in  the  inside  shops. 

In  compariug  conditions  in  the  United  States  with  those  in  Russia  a  Jewish  shoe 
fitter  says : 

A  shop  of  10  people  in  the  old  country  where  I  worked  wonld  tnm  ont  about  400  pairs  of  uppers  in 
a  week.  Here  in  America  the  same  number  of  people,  with  better  machinery  and  a  more  minute  sub- 
division of  labor,  will  turn  ont  1,S00  a  week.  I  used  to  earn  10  rubles  ($4)  a  week.  I  now  get  $14. 
I  think,  on  an  arerace,  that  the  shoe  fitters  in  New  York  get  about  $2  per  week  more  than  they  used 
to  get  rubles  in  the  old  country. 

In  the  higher  grades  of  work  in  New  York  most  of  the  people  are  German,  English, 
and  Irish- American.  In  the  cheaper  grades  of  work  Jews,  Italians,  and  Poles  come 
in  very  largely.  In  fitting,  however,  which  is  usually  girls'  work,  the  girls  have 
oome  in  and  make  first-class  hands. 

There  is  another  form  of  manufacture  whereby  cheaper  grades  are  made  in 
ooontry  towns.    Here  girls  are  employed,  and  this  practice  outs  into  the  shoe  trade 
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by  introdaoing  cheap  American  labor  and  making  organization  among  the  employees 
on  a  national  scale  almost  impossible. 

Low  wages  in  the  trade,  then,  are  not  attributed  by  the  leaders  of  the  national 
nnion  to  immi^ation,  bat  to  the  introdnction  and  improvement  of  machinery,  to  Uie 
lack  of  organization,  and  the  large  number  of  women  and  girls  employed  in  the 
factories  of  the  small  country  towns. 

In  Chioago  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Germans,  Irish,  and  English  are  largely  employed 
in  the  trade.  Here  it  is  held  that  the  chief  factors  reducing  the  condition  of  the 
trade  are  immigration,  machinery,  and  the  employment  of  women  and  boys.  The 
Armenians  and  Italians,  whether  members  of  the  union  or  not,  are  looked  upon  as 
a  bad  factor  in  the  trade,  because  it  is  claimed  that  they  are  not  to  be  relied  upon. 

The  influence  of  machinery  comes  from  the  large  number  of  new  inventions,  mtro- 
ducing  minute  subdivision  of  labor,  disturbing  old  forms  of  the  trade,  and  pro- 
ducing new  kinds  of  skill.  It  follows,  then,  that  old  forms  of  organization  are 
giving  place  to  new  ones  as  a  result  of  new  machinery,  so  that,  in  fact,  new  trades 
are  being  produced.  All  these  chances  and  disturbances  require  reaajnstment  in 
the  character  of  the  occupations,  in  the  emjiloyment  of  different  kinds  of  labor,  and 
in  the  prices  paid.  These  conditions,  combined  with  mixed  nationalities,  seriously 
interfere  with  organization. 

Wood  workezi.— This  occupation  is  divided  into  three  groups,  that  of  building 
material,  cabinet,  and  furniture.  The  first  two  are  well  organized.  The  third  is  not 
organized,  because  mainly  in  small  centers  and  controUed  by  immigrants.  The 
president  of  the  International  Union  states  that  there  has  been  no  complaint  from 
locals  on  the  score  of  immigration  for  the  past  10  years.  The  immigration  from 
Canada  is  not  serious,  since  wages  are  equal  to  those  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  15  local*unions  in  the  Provinces. 

Regarding  the  difierent  divisions  of  the  trade,  50  per  cent  of  the  cabinetmakers 
in  the  United  States  are  Germans.  They  are  considered  the  best  men  in  the  trade. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  are  foreigners  of  all  other  nationalities  and  25  per  cent  are 
native-bom.  The  machinists  and  wood  workers  are  mostly  foreigners.  The  finishers 
are  45  per  cent  foreigners.  The  large  fnmiture  cities  of  the  country  are  Chicago, 
Grand  Rapids,  Jamestown,  and  Rockford,  111.  The  Swedes  colonized  in  Rockford  a 
few  years  ago  and  contributed  to  the  reduction  of  wages  which  took  place.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Hollanders  in  Grand  Rapids.  The  Germans  in  the  Northwest 
work  for  very  low  wages,  especially  in  Oshkosh,  where  within  the  past  3  years 
men  were  getting  as  low  as  50  cents  ^r  dav  and  women  were  doing  carpenter  work 
at  the  bench.  Boys  and  girls  were  doing  glazing  and  operating  lignt  machines.  It 
is  comparatively  easy  to  organize  the  Germans,  more  difficult  to  organize  the  Swedes, 
bnt  they  make  splendid  unionists.  The  Bohemians  are  considered  good  ''  stickers." 
A  large  part  of  the  wood  workers  of  Chicago  are  Bohemians,  Swedes,  Germans,  and 
Poles.  The  industry  has  a  fairly  good  organization  in  factories  connected  with  the 
building  trades,  where  they  have  been  supported  by  the  latter  in  their  refusal  to 
construct  buildings  with  nonunion  material.  Since  the  building  trades'  strike  of 
1900^  however,  their  hours  of  labor  have  been  increased  from  8  to  9,  owing  to  the  loss 
of  this  support.  They  control  60  per  cent  of  the  sash  and  door  employees,  95  per  cent 
of  the  office,  store,  and  saloon  fixtures,  only  one  desk  factory,  and  do  not  control  the 
regular  furniture  factories,  manufacturing  chairs,  tables,  beds,  and  folding  beds, 
nor  any  of  the  school  furniture  **  trust"  shops.  Of  the  20,276  people  in  the  trade  in 
Chicago  the  following  are  organized,  perhaps  4,000  in  all.  The  table  shows  that 
in  the  case  of  Germans  and  Bohemians  organization  has  been  based  on  line  o 
nationality. 


Union 
number. 

Year 
organiJEed. 

Member, 
ship. 

Nationality. 

Occupation. 

1 

187A.1880 
1890 

1800 

1880 

1892 

11890 

11895 

1894 
1897 

400 
300 

650 
750 
250 
400 

50 

800 
300 

German 

4 

Mschino  handSi  finishers  And  <Mtf  v- 

7 

Enirlitth  iii>eaklnflr. ,...r......... 

ers. 
Mixed  employment. 
Do. 

17 

do 

80 

Bohemian ...T^,,.r, 

Do. 

87 
75 

English  speaking  (mostly  Ger- 
mans. 
TCnirllMh  sneakinff „,,,,,t--x,---t 

Do. 

Mixed  employments  (South  Chi- 

cago). 
Mixed  employments. 

78 

'Bohemian..... ....r--.--r- 

86 

Rnirllsh  sneakinff .....■■... 

1  fieorganised. 
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The  effect  of  machinery  with  the  opportunities  it  offers  for  introdaoinff  the  work 
of  unskilled  immigrants,  women,  and  boys  Is  quite  marked  in  this  trade.  In  the 
fumitare  factories  which  are  not  organizeil,  out  of  75  men  perhaps  only  5  are  skilled 
mechanics.  The  rest  are  only  feeders.  A  large  number  of  children  are  employed 
and  common  labor  is  done  almost  wholly  by  immigrants. 

In  the  box-making  trade  Bohemians,  Germans,  and  Poles  predominate.  In  the 
union  shops  90  per  cent  of  the  labor  is  skilled  and  in  nonunion  shops  90  per  cent  is 
nnskilled,  indicating  the  success  of  the  union  in  organizing  the  skilled  mechanics 
and  the  diflSculty  in  orffanizing  the  machine  shops  with  tneir  large  proportion  of 
immigrants,  women,  and  boys.  The  following  table  shows  the  wages  in  union  and 
nonunion  shops  in  the  box-making  trade: 

Belaiive  wage»  in  hax-making  Bhopa,  Chicago. 


Union 


Kannnion 
wages. 


Bip  Mwyer 

Handiudler 

Machine  nailer .. 
Bottom  nailer — 
Croasont  aawyer . 


Perdoztn. 
$2.60 
2.50 
2.60 
2.00 
2.00 


Per  dozen. 

$1.75 

1.25  to  1.50 

1.00 

18.00 

*1.00tol.25 


>  Per  week  *  Per  dosen. 

In  the  piano  and  organ  manufacture,  4,500  persons  are  employed  in  Chicago,  of. 
which  number  about  2,200  are  organized.  The  nationalities  and  numbers  in  the 
unions  are  as  follows : 

Gtormana 800 

Iriah,  SngUah,  and  Sooteh 500 

Amerioaafl 600 

Swedes 200 

Polea  and  Bohemians 200 

Nationalities  outside  of  the  union  are  mostly  Swedes  and  Poles.  The  effect  of 
immifi^ation  is  found  most  in  the  nonunion  shops.  There  has  been  but  little  effect 
in  union  shops.  But  there  is  great  difficulty  in  bringing  nonunion  shops  iuto  the 
organization.  Wages  some  20  years  ago  ranged  from  $25  to  $40  per  week,  but  now 
the  rate  is  $10  to  $18  for  mechanics,  and  $6  to  $9  for  conmoon  labor.  Causes  for  this 
lowering  of  wages  are  immigration,  machinery,  and  employment  of  women  and 
children.  The  children  are  mostly  of  Polish  descent,  and  tne  women  are  of  different 
nationalities.  A  number  of  the  lactories  are  located  in  the  near-by  towns,  where 
Italian  immigrants  are  employed  in  competition  with  the  labor  of  the  cities.  But 
there  seems  to  be  little  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  compared  with  that  of  the  city. 

Iron,  steel,  and  maohinexy  trades.— A  number  of  highly  skilled  trades  which  have 
to  do  with  the  manufacture  and  operation  of  machinery  are  not  much  affected  by 
immigration  and  still  less  by  women  and  children.  In  tnesc  trades  the  immigrants 
who  come  in  are  usually  German,  English,  or  Scandinavians  and  have  followed  the 
same  occupation  in  their  native  lands,  where  they  have  been  faithful  members  of 
labor  organizations.  These  occupations  are  included  under  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  or  are  closely  allied  with  it. 

The  immigrant  eueineers,  iron  and  steel  workers,  blacksmiths,  machinists,  and 
molders  are  mostly  from  Great  Britain  or  Germany.  In  these  countries  they  have 
learned  their  trades  and  have  been  members  of  labor  organizations,  and  when  they 
come  here  they  bring  their  ideas  of  organization  with  them,  and  their  cards  of  mem- 
bership, and  do  not  enter  into  strong  competition  with  those  already  here.  They 
enter  the  unions,  especially  the  English  and  Swedes. 

The  blacksmitns  are  not  affected  by  immigration  because  of  the  degree  of  skill 
required  and  the  long  term  of  apprenticeship  necessary  before  becoming  a  skilled 
mechanic. 

The  men  in  this  occupation  are  largely  Irish  and  German,  and  the  newer  immi- 

§  rants  who  may  wish  to  enter  the  trade  must  serve  a  long  period  of  apprenticeship, 
y  which  time  they  have  become  Americanized. 

Besides  the  distinctly  high  character  of  intelligence  and  skill  among  the  emjiloyees 
in  these  occupations  and  the  foreigners  who  come  in,  there  have  been  restrictions 
both  by  statute  and  in  some  cases  by  union  rules  requiring  citizenship  of  members 
and  of  applicants  for  license.  Labor-union  members  reported  to  the  New  Tork 
bureau  of  labor  statistics  (1898,  p.  1070)  as  follows: 

National  Association  of  Stationary  Engineers  No.  44:  "  We  do  not  admit  anybody 
unless  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States."  German-American  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation No.  29 :  ''  The  trade  has  not  been  affected  by  immigrants  since  the  passage  of 
the  law  of  1887  requiring  an  engineer  to  be  a  citizen  before  granting  him  a  license." 
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I. — The  officers  of  the  machiniBtR'  organization  explain  that  owing  to  the 
difference  in  methods,  machinery,  and  speed  of  work  in  the  United  States,  there  is 
bnt  little  danger  in  the  competition  of  foreign  immigrants.  Although  the  wages  in 
the  trade  are  much  higher  than  in  Great  Britain  or  Enrope,  yet  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duction is  still  greater,  so  that  the  pay  of  workmen  in  proportion  to  output  is  less 
than  in  Enro;pe.  There  is  a  complete  assimilation  between  the  machinists  who  come 
from  the  British  Isles  and  from  Sweden  with  the  American  organization,  since  such 
immigrants  have  had  the  experience  of  the  strong  organizations  of  those  countries. 
From  other  countries  the  only  threatening  immigration  is  that  of  the  all-around 
handy  man  who  can  be  rapidly  trained  to  American  methods.  But  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  no  effect  whatever  on  the  results  of  strikes  which  can  be  ascribed  to 
immigration,  although  it  is  believed  that  employers  have  indirectly  made  efforts  to 
secure  immigrants.  Especially  in  the  last  few  years  have  the  wages  and  employment 
in  Europe  been  so  high  m  this  trade  that  there  has  been  but  little  immigration. 

Amalgamated  AModation  of  Inm  and  Tin  Workers. — This  organization  ascribes  its 
defeat  at  Homestead  to  the  importation  of  aliens,  and  since  that  disastrous  defeat 
wages  in  the  steel  mills  have  been  materially  reduced.  This  includes  the  produc- 
tion of  rails,  slabs,  sheet  tin,  steel  billets,  and  structual-iron  material.  It  is  the 
only  branch  of  the  trade  where  the  scale  of  wages  has  not  recovered  since  the 
return  of  industrial  prosperity.  In  other  cases  the  union  has  been  able  to  protect 
members.  An  essential  factor  in  the  inroads  of  immigrants  was  the  introduction 
of  machinery  which  displaced  the  need  of  highly  skilled  work.  Unskilled  foreign 
laborers  who  have  been  thus  introduced  are  Polanders,  Hungarians,  and  Slavs,  and 
a  few  Italians.  The  skilled  labor  is  as  yet  done  by  natives,  bnt  the  common  labor 
is  done  by  immigrants.  Very  few  of  this  lower  order  of  immigrants  ever  learn  the 
skilled  work,  but  in  the  second  generation  they  aspire  to  the  skilled  jobs.  (See 
Schaffer,  Reports  Industrial  Conunission,  vol.  7,  p.  393.)  There  is  no  difflonlty 
whatever  with  the  English,  Irish,  ("rench,  or  German  workmen  in  the  matter  of 
organization,  but  in  the  last  2  years  there  has  been  immigration  of  40  or  50  Bel- 
gians who,  it  is  believed  by  the  leaders  of  the  union,  were  brought  in  under  contract. 
Three  of  these  were  deported  by  the  authorities  at  Ellis  Island,  but  satisfactory 
evidence  could  not  be  secured  against  the  others. 

The  effect  of  immigration  in  the  last  7  or  8  years  has  not  consisted  in  breaking 
strikes,  but  in  the  gra<lual  introduction  of  foreigners  through  machinery,  as  above 
stated.  There  is,  however,  another  feature  of  the  trade  which  has  beenmaterii^ly 
affected,  namely,  the  speed  of  work.  It  is  stated  by  the  president  of  the  associa- 
tion that  foreigners,  especially  those  who  hope  to  return  to  their  own  country,  have 
no  consideration  for  themselves  or  their  fellow-workmen,  but  press  their  output  to 
the  extent  of  their  ability.  This  is  shown  by  the  increase  in  the  output  of  30-gauge 
standard  sheet,  where,  prior  to  1895,  the  output  for  8  huurs,  as  agreed  upon  wiui  the 
manufacturers,  ranged  from  2,600  to  2,900  pounds.  In  1895  it  was  increased  to  5,250 
and  then  to  5,750.  pounds  by  agreement.  Individual  foreigners,  contrary  to  this 
agreement,  made  as  high  as  7,500  pounds  in  8  hours,  about  double  what  they  made 
in  1893  and  1894.  When  expostulated  with  they  did  not  hesitate  to  say.  '*  It  don't 
matter.  We  are  goin^  to  make  our  pile  while  we  are  here  and  then  we^U  go  back 
to  the  old  country  again."  (Reports  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  7,  p.  393.)  In  this 
respect  it  should  he  noticed  that  the  speed  of  the  American  manufacturer  is  not  so 
great  as  to  keep  out  foreigners.  In  the  tiu  mills  the  competition  has  accompanied 
transference  of  the  trade  from  Wales  to  this  country,  and  it  has  consisted  of  Welsh- 
men, but  these  men  are  highly  skilled  and  their  organization  is  the  strongest  in  the 
association. 

Olais  workers— Flint-glass  workers. — The  union  in  this  trade  includes  about  85  per 
cent  of  the  workers,  and  numbers  10,000  members.  Being  a  highly  skilled  trade,  it 
is  not  troubled  by  the  immigration  of  unskilled  laborers.  Those  who  come  to  this 
countrv  are  mainly  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  where  they  have 
learned  their  trade.  There  are  two  considerations  which  restrict  the  entrance  of 
immigrants.  First,  the  initiation  fee  imposed  bv  the  union.  This  fee  was  formerly 
$100  tor  foreigners,  and  $3  for  Americans.  The  fee  has  been  reduced  to  $50  for  for- 
ei^ers,  the  American  fee  remaining  at  $3.  There  is  an  opinion  in  the  union  that 
this  extreme  discrimination  against  foreigners  is  not  advantageous,  as  it  compels 
them  to  enter  nonunion  shops  instead  of  joining  the  union.  This  is  known  to  have 
been  the  fact  in  at  least  one  large  nonunion  establishment  manned  mainly  by  for- 
eigners. The  second  obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  immigrants  is  found  in  the  high 
speed  of  the  American  workmen.  On  this  point,  however,  there  is  not  uniformitv. 
The  nnion  covers  a  large  number  of  highly  specialized  occupations,  and  formerly 
made  as  many  as  14  different  agreements  with  as  many  associations  of  employers  for 
the  several  specialized  departments.  In  the  majority  of  these  departments  the 
quantity  of  output  per  day  for  each  workman  is  strictly  limited  by  agreement,  but 
in  six  departments  the  "  unlimited"  system  has  been  introduced  at  different  times. 
The  unlimited  system  is  specially  noteworthvin  the  prescription  department,  which 
numbers  about  2,1(X)  members,  none  of  whom  are  foreigners.    The  skill  in  this 
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department  is  of  a  rery  high  degree,  and  the  speed  is  bo  great  that  immigrants 
can  not  attain  it.  The  workmen  earn  from  $6  to  $8  per  day,  paid  by  the  piece, 
working  in  teams  of  3  members  to  the  team,  2  men  blowing  and  1  finlshmg,  and  the 
team  tnms  out  56  gross  of  one-half  ounce  bottles  per  day.  There  is  bat  one  non- 
union establishment  in  this  country  in  this  department  of  work. 

In  another  department,  namely,  the  paste-mold  department,  the  competition  of 
foreigners  has  forced  the  union  to  abandon  the  limited  for  the  unlimited  system. 
This,  however,  applies  only  to  the  thin- ware  branch  of  the  work.  From  1884  to  1890 
immigrants  entered  this  line  of  work,  especially  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  where  they 
worked  by  the  piece  at  about  35  per  cent  less  than  the  union  scale.  Tlie  union  shops 
could  not  compete  and  finally,  in  1892,  the  union  changed  to  the  unlimited  system. 
The  increased  production  of  the  system  amounted  to  100  per  cent,  and  the  earnings 
to  about  15  per  cent,  so  that  the  workmen  received  about  $4  per  day,  compared  with 
$3.50  under  the  limited  system.  When,  in  1899,  the  National  Glass  Company  was 
organized,  including  both  the  union  and  nonunion  factories,  the  union  refused  to 
sign  the  scale  until  the  entire  system  was  unionized,  lliis  resulted  in  raising  the 
wages  of  nonunion  places  about  35  per  cent,  so  that  men  who  had  been  receiving 
from  $17  to  $19  per  week  were  raised  to  from  $30  to  $32.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  factories  have  foreign  foremen,  it  is  found  that  immigrants  are  still 
favored  in  the  paste-mold  department,  where  it  is  easier  for  them  to  enter  than  in 
other  departments. 

The  introduction  of  machinery  in  certain  cases  has  caused  both  the  reduction  of 
wages  and  an  enormous  increase  in  output,  especially  in  the  department  of  machine- 
made  fruit  j ATS.  Formerly  3  men  made  275  quart  Jars  per  day  by  hand,  and  now  2 
men  make  3,400  by  machine.  The  3  men  working  by  hand  were  blowers,  making 
$7.50  per  day,  whereas  the  2  men  working  by  machine  are  a  presser  at  $5  per  day,  ana 
a  gatherer  at  $2.75  per  day. 

In  this  case  it  is  not  alleged  that  immigration  efifeoted  a  reduction  in  the  pay.  In 
the  pressed  ware  department,  since  1897,  there  has  existed  the  unlimited  system,  and 
whereas  on  common  tumblers  and  jellies  formerly  800  or  900  per  dav  was  the  output 
at  $4,  the  present  output  is  1,200  on  a  sliding  scale  at  15  cents  minunum,  the  wages 
remaining  about  the  same. 

01a8»-hottle  blowers. — The  organization  of  the  glass-bottle  blowers  includes  about 
4,500  men  and  has  almost  complete  control  of  the  trade.  Of  this  number  about  600 
are  forei^  bom.  These  were  employed  mainly  in  the  nonunion  factories  in  New 
Jersey,  wnich  the  union  succeeded  in  capturing  in  the  protracted  struggle  of  1899- 
1900.  The  union  has  a  clause  in  the  by-laws  of  the  national  orfl^anization  providing 
that  no  foreign  blower  be  admitted  into  the  association  during  tne  blast  of  1900-1901, 
but  the  president  and  the  executive  board  have  power  to  authorize  any  branch  to 
admit  such  workmen  if  it  was  thought  necessary.  The  constitution  provides  that 
any  member  who  encourages  or  assists  any  foreign  glass  blower  to  come  to  this 
country  shall  be  fined  $100  and  be  suspended  for  one  year.  (See  Report  of  Industrial 
Commission,  vol.  17,  p.  173.) 

Formerly  the  initiation  fee  for  foreigners  was  $100,  but  owing  to  the  stimulus  to 
''scabbing''  on  account  of  this  discrimination,  it  has  been  equalized  with  the  Amer- 
ican fee. 

The  building  trades. — In  the  large  cities  very  few  of  the  workers  in  the  building 
trades  are  of  the  old  American  stock,  but  almost  entirely  they  are  older  immigrants, 
such  as  Germans  and  Irish.  These  trades  are  for  the  most  part  well  organized  and, 
with  the  exception  of  carpenters,  are  not  at  the  present  time  materially  affected  by 
immigration.  The  bricklayers  and  masons  even. claimed  that  they  are  benefited. 
The  representatives  of  that  union  in  New  York  reported  to  the  bureau  of  labor  sta- 
tistics, 1898  (p.  1041),  as  follows :  "  Immigration  benefits  our  trade.  Increased  immi- 
gration necessitates  the  erection  of  more  dwelling  houses,  which  means  work  and 
prosperity  for  all  the  building  trades. '^ 

Wages  at  the  present  time  are  good  throughout  the  large  cities,  where  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  the  men  employed  in  the  building  trades  have  themselves  been  immi- 
{^ants.  In  the  smaller  cities,  where  the  wages  are  much  less  than  in  the  larger  cities, 
it  is  the  older  American  labor  which  controls  the  field.  In  these  large  cities  not  only 
have  the  wages  been  increased,  but  the  hours  have  been  reduced  from.  12  to  10  and 
again  from  10  to  8.  In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  September,  1898, 
the  investigation  of  wages  shows  that  from  1870  to  1898  the  average  wagesfor  brick- 
layers were  raised  from  $3.15^  per  day  to$3.51f;  carpenters,  $2.^  to  $2.52f;  hod 
carriers,  $1.7^  to  $2,005;  masons,  $2.80i  to  $3.20i;  painters,  $2.22i  to  $2.60;  plumbers, 
$2.74i  to  $3.15^.  (See  table,  p.  OCX).)  This  increase  will  appear  the  more  important 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  number  of  hours  has  been  decreased  and  tnat  the 
rates  since  1898,  when  that  report  was  made,  have  risen  still  further.  Wages  in 
Chicago  for  carpenters  were  raised  in  1897  Arom  37i  cents  per  hour  to  42i  cents. 
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The  effect  of  immigration  on  the  different  bnilding  trades  varies  considerably, 
carpenters  saffering  more  than  others.  They  are  met  mainly  by  the  immigration  of 
Canadian  carpenters,  who  affect  wap^es  at  Boston,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  and  the  smaller 
Canadian-border  towns.  This  immigration  is  described  in  the  chapter  on  Canadian 
immimition.  (See  p.  000.)  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  immigration  from 
Canada  to  these  cities  is  of  the  same  nature  as  inmiigration  Arom  country  distoiots 
in  our  own  country  to  the  cities.  This  is  brought  out  by  the  situation  in  Chicago, 
where  it  is  noted  that  the  principal  danger  to  the  carpenters  is  from  suburban  and 
country  towns,  which  send  carpenters  to  the  city  in  the  wiuter.  Very  few  Cana- 
dians come  to  Chicago.  It  is  stated  that  not  over  50  to  75  carpenters  are  aliens. 
The  work  in  the  cities  is  so  different  from  that  in  a  country  district  and  in  foreign 
countries  that  an  outsider  can  not  successfully  compete  except  after  learning  practi- 
cally a  new  trade.  Furthermore,  carpenters  in  England,  whence  the  large  numbers 
have  hitherto  come,  are  at  the  present  time  receiving  good  wages  and  are  not 
migrating. 

Uk  Chicago  the  building  trades  unions  are  organized  largely  by  nationalities.  The 
reasons  seem  to  be  that  there  is  difflcult^r  in  getting  new  immigrants  into  the  union, 
especially  when  the  union  is  mixed  or  is  control^  by  a  Issuing  nationality.  It 
has  been  found  by  experience  that  unions  which  were  exceedingly  heterogeneous 
failed  to  hold  together  when  really  tested.  In  the  matter  of  getting  the  newcomers 
into  the  union,  the  case  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Swedish  carpenters  who,  when 
they  first  came,  could  not  be  induced  to  enter  a  union  whose  membership  was  larger 
than  ^at  of  their  own  nationality.  Since  the^  have  been  organized  in  a  union  of 
their  own,  thev  have  been  very  strong  unionists.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
organization  of  the  carpenters  unions  in  Chicago  by  nationalities : 

UnioHB  of  oarpenUrs  in  Chicago. 


Number  of  union. 

Year  of  or> 

Member- 
ship. 

KaUonality. 

1 

1881 
1881 
1874-1878 
1881 
1886 
1801 
1881 
1881 
1888 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1888 
1888 
1889 
1900 
1881 

900 
1,100 
250 
100 
125 
500 
550 

50 
15U 
600 
226 

80 
250 
200 

50 
100 
125 

Mixed. 

10 

Do. 

13 

Do. 

21 

Frenob. 

54 

Bohemian. 

06 

Mixed. 

es 

Mostly  Swedes. 

70 

Prench. 

80 

Mostly  Canadians. 
Scan  dunavians. 

181 

199 

Mixed. 

242 

German. 

416 

Mixed. 

410 

German. 

484 

French. 

504 

Jews. 

521 

Mixed.  Gf-manH. 

Hod  carriers  of  Chicago  have  a  similar  practice.  Their  union  was  first  organized 
in  1886  as  a  mixed  assembly  of  all  nationalities.  It  broke  down  on  this  account. 
The  different  nationalities  then  organized  separate  independent  unions,  and  in  1896 
these  effected  a  federation  in  the  hod  carriers'  council,  a  delegate  body  of  4  locals,  as 
follows:  No.  1,  German  speaking,  including  a  small  number  of  coloied  men;  No. 2. 
Bohemian;  No.  3, Polish;  No.  4,  English  speaking,  including  Italians,  Swedes,  ana 
about  250  or  300  colored.  The  colored  members  are  treated  the  same  as  others. 
These  are  not  strictly  locals ;  they  are  rather  branches,  since  membership  is  not 
localized.  The  leading  locals  have  business  agents  and  the  recruits  Join  the  local 
of  the  business  agent  regardless  of  his  nationality.  Prior  to  18U6  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  hod  carriers'  council,  foreign  labor  coming  in  in  large  numbers  depressed 
wages,  but  since  then  the  scale  has  been  raised. 

toudto  outten.— The  granite  cutters  are  strongly  organized,  as  a  rule,  but  have 
made  complaint  in  New  York  City  of  the  violation  of  the  State  law  regarding  the 
prevailing  rates  of  wages  by  the  padroni  in  the  case  of  Italians.  The  scale  is  $4, 
but  it  is  claimed  that  these  Italians  are  required  to  pay  the  padroni  a  dollar  a  day 
commission^  which  goes  to  the  contractor.  (Seep.  435.)  The  granite  cutters  in  the 
cities  especially  complain  of  work  done  at  the  quarries,  where  mainly  immigrant 
labor  is  employed  and  the  wages  are  verv  low.  These  ouarry  laborers  are  not 
organized.  This  is  especially  true  of  granite  quarries  in  New  England.  As  far  as 
city  employment  is  concerned,  the  effect  is  not  serious. 
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Btoneeattttxi. — ^The  stoneonttera  have  complained  in  times  past  of  the  so-called 
*' harvesters/' who  come  from  abroad,  work  daring  the  basy  season,  and  then  return 
home.  The  union,  however,  has  been  able  to  stop  this  practice  by  requiring  an 
initiation  fee  of  $50  for  foreign  stonecutters,  the  fee  for  Amisrican  being  $10.  (See 
Reports  of  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VII,  p.  745.) 

BrieUayen. — This  is  perhaps  the  strongest  organization  in  the  building  trades,  and 
it  has  been  successful  in  protectina;  itself  against  immigrants.  The  New  York  local 
has  a  clause  in  its  constitution  making  it  compulsory  for  persons  desiring  to  become 
members  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  is  directed  against  the  so-called 
"birds  of  passage"  who  come  from  Great  Britain  in  the  spring  and  return  in  the 
fall.  One  device  adopted  a  few  years  ago  to  check  this  class  of  competition  was  a 
provision  that  the  monthly  dues  in  the  union  should  no  longer  be  paid  in  advance 
but  must  be  paid  each  month,  the  penalty  being  that  the  lapse  requires  a  new  initia- 
tion fee.  Considering  that  a  member  must  attend  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  union 
in  order  to  pay  dues,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  provision  compels  permanent  residence 
in  the  locality  in  order  to  retain  membership  and  find  work. 

Flumben. — This  organization  receives  competition  from  immigrants  only  from  those 
who  come  fh>m  England  and  Scotland,  but  such  immigrants  nave  strong  unions  in 
their  own  oountnry  and  readily  abide  by  the  union  rules  when  they  migrate. 

Longshoremen.— The  organization  of  longshoremen  presents  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing instances  of  the  way  in  which  organization  overcomes  the  disadvantages  of  race 
competition.  Formerly,  under  the  old  stevedore  system,  which  was  a  system  of  sub- 
contracting or  sweating,  the  men  received  ver^  low  pay  at  very  irregular  work. 
Since  1897,  when  the  national  union  was  organized,  their  yearly  wages  have  dou- 
bled and  they  have  become  their  own  contractors.  (See  Vol.  IX,  p.  309.)  In  a 
majority  of  the  ports  along  the  Great  Lakes,  where  the  union  has  its  strength,  the 
organization  is  mixed,  but  at  Ashtabula  the  men  are  organized  by  races,  namely, 
Swedes,  Italians,  Finns,  Slavonians,  and  Portuguese.  Each  of  these  races  has  its 
own  branch  or  local,  and  there  is  a  central  council  composed  of  the  delegates  of 
each  which  conducts  business  in  English  and  has  jurisdiction  over  the  several  locals. 
At  Newport  News,  since  1899,  a  similar  arrangement  has  been  made  between  the 
white  and  colored  races. 

In  loading  and  unloading  vessels  these  different  races  work  in  cooperative  gangs 
of  their  own  kindred.  The  contracts  with  the  dock  managers  are  made  by  the 
national  union  at  a  fixed  price  per  ton  for  each  port.  The  several  gangs  take  turns 
on  the  vessels  as  they  come  in,  so  that  the  work  is  distributed  equally  in  the  course 
of  the  season.  Each  gang  elects  its  own  foreman,  whose  pay  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  other  members,  and  the  lump  sum  received  for  unloading  or  loading  vessels  is 
paid  to  these  foremen  and  by  him  equally  divided  among  the  members  or  the  gang. 
It  18  by  this  arrangement,  based  on  tne  national  conference  with  the  dock  managers, 
that  these  diverse  nationalities  have  been  able  to  come  together  and  secure  a  most 
important  increase  in  their  earnings. 

Bakers. — In  the  large  bakeries  mechanics  are  not  required  because  of  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery.  In  these  bakeries  women  and  children  tend  the  machinery. 
With  a  mixer,  a  man  or  boy  can  do  the  work  of  6  men.  With  a  dough-brake 
machine,  a  man  can  do  the  work  of  from  6  to  7  men.  With  a  bread  molder,  1  man 
can  do  the  work  of  8  to  10  men.  Besides  these  improvements  there  are  machines  for 
making  cakes  and  crackers,  and  improved  ovens,  so  that  a  man's  labor  to-day  pro- 
duces very  much  more  than  it  did  20  years  aeo. 

The  so-called  "trust  bakeries,"  such  as  tne  American  Biscuit  Company  and  the 
National  Biscuit  Companv,  are  not  organized,  and  the  union  officers  say  that  when- 
ever liiey  had  a  strike  tney  were  replaced  by  unskilled  and  immigrant  labor  and 
lost  the  strike. 

Investigation  made  by  the  Vew  Tork  bnrean  of  labor  statistiQs. — The  fact  that  the  city 
and  State  of  New  York  are  affected  directly  by  European  immigration  more  than 
other  States  gives  especial  interest  to  the  investigation  made  in  1898  by  the  bureau 
of  labor  statistics  upon  the  effects  of  immigration  upon  wages  and  employment. 
Following  is  the  summary  of  the  inquirv  made  by  the  statistician.'  Since  this 
investigation  was  made  at  a  time  (1898)  when  industrial  depression  had  been  severe 
for  3  or  4  years,  it  naturally  shows  the  serious  effects  of  immigration  at  their  worst. 

In  view  of  recurring  oomplainto  from  labor  organizations  aa  to  the  adverse  effects  of  immigration 
on  the  trades  in  this  State,  tnis  barean  determined  early  in  the  current  year  to  ascertain  the  facts 
from  those  directly  affected— the  working  people  themselves,  through  their  nnions  or  accredited  rep- 
resentatives:  so  toward  the  close  of  the  first  qnarter  there  was  sent  to  every  labor  organization  in  the 
State  a  schedule  containing  these  Questions :  (1)  "Has  your  trade  been  affected  by  immigration  dur- 
ing the  past  6  years?"  (2)^' If  so,  bow  many  of  your  members  have  been  displaced  by  Immigrants  T' 
(3)  "  Have  wages  in  your  trade  been  reduced  by  reason  of  competition  of  immigrants! "  Responses 
immediately  came  from  1,039  organizations,  having  a  membersnip  of  175,950.  x^egattve  answers  to 
the  queries  were  received  from  774  unions  (74.6  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  that  returned  replies), 

1  Bureau  of  Labor  Stotistics  of  New  York,  1896,  pp.  1035-1040. 
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with  105,880  members  ((K>.2  per  cent  of  the  total) ;  while  265  organisations  (S5.6  per  cent),  retnming  a 
membership  of  70,070  (80.8  per  cent),  report  that  they  were  directly  and  detrimentallj  aflboted  by  im- 
mignnt  labor.  This  competition  was  felt  by  the  workers  in  85  trades,  or  45  per  cent  of  the  180  cov- 
ered by  the  reeearoh,  and  its  inflnence  was  ooeeryed  to  some  extent  in  every  general  indnstiy  except 
thatof  glaasworking.  The  bnilding.  clothing,  coach-driving  and  livery,  food-prodncing,  nat,  cap, 
and  ttti,  iron  and  steel,  leather,  marine,  stone,  tobacco,  and  wood- working  inonstriea  sxiilbred  the 
moat;  but  the  effeot  was  hardly  perceptible  in  the  printing  and  steam  rail  road  industries. 

The  returns  show  that  the  nnions  located  in  towns  at  or  near  the  seaboard  and  those  bordering  on 
or  easy  of  access  ftrom  the  Canadian  bonndary  experienced  a  more  adverse  effect  than  did  those  fiutber 
in  the  interior  of  the  SUte.  In  all  the  borouirhs  of  New  York  City  181  organisations,  comprising  68.3 
per  cent  of  the  965  imparting  aflSrmative  replies,  report  that  immigration  affected  the  employments  of 
their  monbers.  Nineteen  Bnffalo  unions  answer  in  the  same  strain ;  so  do  0  in  Syracuse,  6  each  in 
Rochester  and  Yonkers,  5  in  Watertown,  4  each  in  Albany,  Kingston,  Lockport,  and  Troy,  3  each  in 
Newbnrgand  Ponehkeepsie,  2  in  Utiea.  1  each  in  Aubnm,  Cohoes,  Ithaca,  Jamestown,  Mount  Vernon, 
Niagara  Falls,  and  Bome,  2  in  the  village  of  New  Rochelle,  and  1  each  in  Glens  Falls,  Hnlburton, 
Mamaroneck,  Port  Chester,  Sidney,  and  Tarry  town. 

It  is  reported  by  154  unions  that  in  6  years  17,322  members  were  displaced  by  immigrants;  and  07 
organixanons,  having  a  membership  of  22,818,  declare  that  the  term  of  employment  of  tnese  members 
was  materially  lessened,  with  a  resultant  decrease  in  wage  earnings,  by  the  surplusage  of  labor  brought 
about  by  newly  arrived  aliens  overcrowding  the  trades.  A  few  nnions,  although  reporting  that  their 
members  had  been  affected,  fail  to  show  to  what  extent. 

Of  the  265  organiaations  affected  by  immigration,  120,  with  34,304  members,  state  that  wage  rates 
were  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  unequal  competition  of  these  newcomers,  while  137,  having  a  member- 
ahip  of  34,482,  report  that  immigration  has  not  caused  nMiuctions*  in  union  rates  of  wages.  Eight 
nni<nuL  membership  1,284,  do  not  make  answer  to  the  question. 

In  the  building  industry  113  organisations,  membership  27,862,  engaged  in  17  out  of  26  trades, 
report  an  iivjurious  effect.  Seventy-four  nnions  say  that  0,815  members  were  displaced  by  immi- 
grants; 34  organisations,  membership  6,882,  recora  an  abridgment  of  employment,  with  a  conse- 
quent reduction  of  eaminM,  and  33  unions,  4,760  members,  show  decreases  in  wage  rates  owing  to 
unmigrant  competition.  The  workers  most  affected  were  bricklayers,  building  laborers,  carpenters, 
painters,  and  stone  masons. 

In  the  tobacco  industry  7  unions  of  cigar  makers,  numbering  1,504  members,  report  a  detrimental 
effect;  8  note  the  displacement  of  li2  members;  4  orgsnisations,  membership  1,185,  state  that  over- 
plus immigration  has  caused  lack  of  employment  and  reduction  of  earnings,  and  4  oti 


I  others,  with  1,372 


members,  report  reduced  wage  rates.  One  onion  composed  of  30  cigar  packers  states  that  2  members 
were  displaced,  and  that  the  others  had  their  employment  and  earnings  lessened. 

Thirteen  of  the  18  clothing  trades  were  affected;  31  unions,  with  18,631  members,  reporting  the 
extent.  Twenty-two  state  that  3,560  members  were  displaced;  8,  with  a  membership  of  5,061,  found 
less  opportunity  for  employment  and  suffered  a  decrease  in  wage  earnings,  while  25,  having  17,020 
members,  report  reductions  in  rates  of  pay. 

Three  unions  of  coach  drivers  and  liverv-stable  men  report  the  displacement  of  288  members. 

Bakers  predominate  in  the  food-producing  trades  that  were  affected.  Nine  bakers'  unions,  with  a 
membership  of  571,  report  the  effect.  Four  organizations  state  that  48  members  were  displaced. 
Eight  unions,  303  members,  say  that  on  account  of  immigration  the  number  of  days  of  employment 
was  lessened  and  wage  earnings  fell  off.  Three  unions,  having  a  membership  of  140,  report  wage-rate 
reduotions.    A  union  of  butchers  states  that  24  members  were  displaced. 

In  the  furniture  industry  an  upholsterers'  organisation,  with  a  membership  of  238,  makes  return 
that  immigration  has  decreased  the  number  of  days  of  employment,  wage  rates,  and  earnings. 

Seven  organisations,  with  1,350  members,  in  the  hat,  cap,  and  fur  industry  were  affected.  Four  of 
theee  nnions  state  that  173  members  were  displaced ;  100  members  in  another  organization  had  their 
einnloTment  lessened,  and  5  unions,  with  a  membership  of  006,  rei>ort  reductions  m  rates  of  wages. 

Of  the  5  organisations,  membership  762,  of  hotel,  park,  and  restaurant  employees  affected,  1  states 
that  80  members  were  displaced;  4  report  that  632  members  could  not  obtain  steady  employment, 
while  4,  with  a  membership  of  717,  declare  that  wage  rates  were  reduced. 

Immigrant  labor  affected  all  but  3  of  the  16  trades  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  according  to  the 
rstnma  from  35  unions,  bavins  4,612  members.  Sixteen  organisations  state  that  347  members  lost 
their  places  owing  to  immigration ;  0  unions,  membership  871,  report  a  curtailment  of  employment  and 
loaa  in  earnings,  while  20  organisations,  with  2,373  members,  say  that  rates  of  pay  were  reduced. 
The  workers  most  affected  were  blacksmiths  and  their  helpers,  stationary  engineers,  iron  molders, 
and  machinists. 

Among  the  leather  workers  7  organisations,  membership  1.367,  felt  the  effect  of  immigration.  Five 
of  these  anions  report  that  173  members  were  displaced,  while  1  states  that  the  emplo>inent  of  its  275 
members  was  curtailed,  with  a  consequent  decrease  in  earnings,  and  4  others,  with  637  members,  show 
redactions  in  wage  rates. 

Tbe  only  workers  afliscted  in  the  malt-Uquor  industry  were  28  maltsters  in  1  organisation.    They 

ere  displaoed  by  immigrants. 


Four  organisations  in  the  marine  trades  state  that,  owing  to  immigrante  overcrowding  the  several 
occupations,  their  1,502  members  had  their  working  time  and  wage  earnings  reduced,  and  1  union 
leporte  the  displacement  of  00  members. 

In  the  metal-working  industry  2  organizations,  with  210  members,  report  less  employment  and  reduc- 
tions in  earnings  as  well  as  rates  by  reason  of  immigration. 

Six  anions  composed  of  551  musicians  were  affec&d  by  immigration.  One  states  that  25  members 
were  displaced ;  5,  with  a  membership  of  382,  report  that  opportunities  for  employment  were  lessened, 
and  4,  having  472  members,  declare  that  wage  rates  were  reduced. 

The  effeot  was  slight  in  the  printing  industry.  One  union  of  book -cover  stampers  and  gold  layers 
reports  that  3  members  were  displaced.  An  organization  of  120  lithographic  artiste  ana  engravers 
states  that  the  employment  of  members  was  lessened  and  that  wage  rates  were  reduced.  A  union  of 
43  compositors  replies  that  there  was  a  reduction  in  working  time  and  earnings. 

One  organization,  containing  135  locomotive  engineers,  states  that  employment  was  lessened  and 
wage  earnings  reduced.  Two  nnions  of  locomotive  firemen,  with  86  members,  report  reductions  in 
wage  rates,  and  1  lodge  in  the  same  calling  says  20  of  its  members  were  displaced  by  immigrants. 

A  district  assembly  of  4,336  street  surface  railroad  employees  replies  tiiat  immigrant  competition 
caused  a  decrease  in  wage  rates     The  same  organization  reportH  the  disphicement  of  1,450  members. 

Three  of  the  11  trades  In  the  stonecntting  industry  were  affected,  7  nnions,  with  784  members,  stating 
to  what  extent.  Three  report  the  displacement  of  106  members,  and  the  other  4,  membership  565,  show 
tiiat  the  opportanities  for  employment  were  diminished,  resalting  in  decreased  earnings.  Three  organi- 
sations, 210  members,  report  reduced  wage  rates  by  reason  of  immigrant  oompotition. 
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Four  assemblies  of  802  pavers  and  rammer  men  'were  aflfeoted  by  immiffration,  1  bayins  had  3  mem> 
bers  displaoed,  and  tbe  238  members  in  the  other  8  nnions  had  their  employment  lessened. 

In  the  textile  trades  I  union  was  affected.  It  is  composed  of  22  lace  workers,  whose  wage  rates  ^ere 
redmied.     This  organization  also  reports  the  displacement  of  20  memben. 

A  union  of  2,700  actors  states  that  at  times  these  members  were  deprived  of  employment  owing  to 
the  immiffration  of  people  in  tJiat  profession.  The  same  organization  reports  that  300  of  its  members 
were  displaoed. 

In  the  woodworking  indnstrv  3  onions  of  coopers  report  that  515  members  were  displaoed  by  immi* 
grants.  Two  organisations,  with  400  members,  state  tnat  the  chances  of  employment  were  decreased 
and  wage  earnings  were  reauced.  Two  unions,  189  members,  show  reductions  in  rates  of  wages.  A 
union  of  150  kindling-wood  workers  reports  a  reduction  in  wage  rates  and  the  displacement  of  20 
members. 

Among  the  misoeUaneons  trades  are  4  nnions  of  341  barbers,  who  report  an  adverse  effect  from  immi- 
gration. Two  of  these  organisations  state  that  85  men  were  displaced,  and  in  another  150  members 
were  compelled  to  work  on  short  time.  Two  unions,  membership  196,  say  that  wage  rates  were  reduced . 
A  union  of  clerks  and  salesmen  reports  the  displacement  of  100  members,  and  the  same  organisation 
also  declares  that  its  members  baa  to  submit  to  a  reduction  in  rates  of  wages.  One  union  of  54  work- 
era  in  mixed  trades  suffered  a  decrease  in  wage  rates,  and  26  members  were  displaoed. 


OHAPTBE  VII. 

THE  PADRONE  SYSTEM  AND  COMMON  LABOR. 

L  HI8T0BY  OF  PADBOVE  SYSTEM. 

In  the  period  of  indnstrial  recovery  following  the  civil  war  there  was  a  |)reB8ing 
demand  for  labor.  Special  leeiBlation  was  even  invoked  to  aid  in  supplying  this 
demand.  Thns  the  act  of  1864,  for  the  encouragement  of  immigration,  gave  manu- 
facturers and  contractors  the  right  to  import  foreign  laborers  under  contract. 
Speculation  in  cheap  labor  ensued ;  agents  were  sent  to  foreign  countries  in  search 
for  workmen.  The  unenlightened  peasants  of  Italy  were  the  easiest  victims  of  this 
speculation.  Their  coming,  in  fact,  was  not  of  their  own  accord,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  people  of  northern  Europe,  but  they  came  usually  under  contract. 

This  difference  between  the  Italian  immigrant  and  the  northern  people,  and  the 
reason  for  their  having  been  so  easily  exploited,  is  brought  out  by  their  illiteracy 
and  ignorance  of  the  English  lan^iage. 

The  great  bulk  of  Itauan  immigration  has  come  from  southern  Italy,  the  prov- 
inces, Abruzzi,  Auelbino,  Basilicata,  Sicilv,  Calabria,  and  Naples.  Almost  the 
whole  number  from  these  provinces  are  of  the  peasant  class,  accustomed  to  hard 
work  and  meager  fare.  Their  illiteracy  is  very  high.  In  1899  the  illiteracy  for  all 
races  of  immigrants  was  22.9  per  cent,  while  for  the  immigrants  from  southern  Italy 
it  was  57.3  per  cent  and  for  northern  Italy  the  illiteracy  was  only  11.4  per  cent. 
showing  clearly  the  contrast  between  this  ignorant  peasant  class  of  unskillea 
laborers  and  the  skilled  workmen  from  the  manufacturing  centers  of  northern  Italy. 
In  1900  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  for  these  immigrants  was  54.5  in  contrast  to 
24.2  for  all  races  and  11.8  for  the  northern  Italians. 

This  illiteracy  is  brought  out  by  the  investigation  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  of  the  Italians  in  Chicago  (9th  Special  Report,  p.  383).  Out  of  4.553 
persons  10  years  of  age  aud  over,  2,752,  or  60.44  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  illit- 
erates. Among  2,812  males  51.96  per  cent  were  illiterate,  and  of  1,741  females  1,291, 
or  74.15  per  cent  were  illiterate.  As  to  the  literacy  itself  of  the  39.56  per  cent  who 
were  literate,  only  18.21  per  cent  could  read  and  write  English  and  Italian,  while 
54.80  per  cent  could  read  and  write  Italian  only.  More  than  this.  Uie  literate  males  who 
could  read  and  write  Italian  only  were  60.55  per  cent  of  the  literates,  which  shows 
how  very  unfavorably  the  Italians  are  situated  when  they  enter  industrial  activities 
under  American  conditions. 

The  same  investigation  showed  that  of  the  number  of  persons  of  foreign  birth 
and  10  years  of  age  and  over,  58.62  per  cent  were  able  to  speak  English  and  47.38 
per  cent  were  not  able  to  speak  English.  The  following  table  is  taken  from  the 
above  report  (p.  33),  and  snows  tbe  percentage  of  foreign  bom  10  years  of  age 
and  over  able  and  not  able  to  speak  English,  by  the  number  of  years  in  the  United 
States: 
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Italiana  of  Chicago  able  and  not  able  to  apeak  Engliah, 


YeBTS  in  the  United  States. 


Able  to 

speak 

English. 


Not  able 

tospc 

Engli 


to  speak 
Klish. 


Total  native  bom 

Foreign  bom : 

Under  1  year 

lyear 

3year8 

3year8 

iyears 

5  years 

Oyears 

7year8 

Syears 

Oyears ,. 

10  years  and  over  . . . 
Not  reported 

Total  foreign  bom 
Aggregate 


Per  cent, 
99.33 


Percent. 
0.07 


1.80 
19.48 
28.95 
39.55 
44.07 
52.51 
56.25 
09.02 
05.40 
64.91 
73.11 
78.26 


96.20 
80.52 
71.05 
60.45 
56.93 
47.49 
43.75 
30.98 
34.60 
35.09 
26.86 
21.74 


58.62 
6L80 


41.38 
38.70 


Literates  and  illiterates,  by  sex, 
[All  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over.] 


Bfales. 


Females. 


Total. 


Bead  and  write  English  only 

Read  and  write  Italian  only 

Bead  and  write  English  and  Italian 

Total  literates 

Total  illiterates 


Percent. 
19.32 
60.55 
20.13 


Per  cent. 
50 

37.56 
12.44 


Per  cent. 
26.99 
54.80 
18.21 


48.04 
51.96 


25.85 
74.15 


39.56 
60.44 


100 


Some  form  of  contract  was  then  necessary  to  induce  these  people  to  leave  their 
coontry,  for  by  temperament  they  were  not  the  self-reliant  people  of  the  north  who 
came  of  their  own  volition.  The  dread  of  change,  the  fear  of  coming  to  a  strange 
and  unknown  land,  had  to  be  counteracted  by  material  inducements.  It  was  thus 
that  they  came  not  in  search  of  work,  bat  under  contract  for  several  years,  and  thus 
were  assured  in  advance  of  permanent  work  at  what  seemed  to  them  high  wages. 

At  this  earliest  stage  in  the  Italian  immigration  the  padrone  was  the  agent  of  the 
contractor  or  manufacturer.  Laborers  were  demanded,  and  he  acted  simply  as  the 
agent  in  supplying  specitic  demands.  The  m anufacturer  or  contractor  was  of  another 
nationality,  but  in  looking  for  cheap  labor  he  had  recourse  to  an  Italian  already  in 
this  country.  This  Italian,  undertaKing  to  supply  the  number  of  laborers  called  for, 
went  or  sect  to  Italy  for  the  number,  who  entered  upon  a  contract  binding  them- 
selves to  service  for  from  1  to  3  years,  and  in  rare  instances  even  for  7  ^ears.  At  the 
same  time  he  furnished  transportation  and  took  care  of  them  upon  landing  here  until 
they  were  sent  to  the  work  for  which  they  were  contracted.  It  was  thus  that  the 
pa&one  was  merely  a  middleman,  the  man  who  stood  between  the  contractor  and 
the  men.  He  was  looked  upon  by  the  men  as  their  representative,  not  as  their 
employer,  and  upon  him  they  depended. 

Under  this  early  system  there  were  numerous  ways  in  which  the  padrone  could 
make  money.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  a  commission  from  the  men  as  well  as  from 
the  contractor  for  furnishing  the  men,  and  commission  on  their  passage.  Upon 
getting  them  here  he  had  a  profit  from  boarding  them  until  they  went  to  work. 
This  was  deducted  from  their  prospective  earnings.  After  that  the  padrone  usually 
famished  food  and  shelter  for  them  while  at  work.  This  privilege  was  usually 
given  free  by  the  contractor  who  furnished  shelter  and  for  whicn  the  padrone 
charged  rent.  Then  there  was  also  the  commission  from  sending  monev  oack  to 
Italy,  and  finally  the  commission  on  the  return  passage  after  the  contract  nad  been 
completed. 

But  the  padrone  par  excellence  was  not  an  agent  and  did  not  act  for  the  con- 
tractor. He  acted  primarily  upon  his  own  initiative  and  for  himself.  Instead  of 
waiting  for  a  call  for  men,  he  would  upon  his  own  responsibility  engage  Italians  to 
e,  and  contract  for  their  labor  for  a  certain  number  of  years.    After  having 
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bronffht  them  here  he  woald  farm  them  out  to  anyone  who  wanted  them.  He 
boaraed  them,  received  their  wages,  and  paid  them  what  he  saw  fit.  Sometimes 
a  laborer  woald  receive  $40  a  year  and  as  often  only  $40  for  2  years.  Under  this 
system  the  padrone  occasionally  would  buy  outright  a  minor  from  his  or  her  parents. 
Men.  women,  and  children  were  thus  brought  into  the  country,  the  boys  to  become 
bootblacks,  newsboys,  or  strolling  musicians.  In  this  stage  the  padrone  system  most 
closely  resembled  the  system  as  it  existed  in  Italy,  which  meant  in  general  the 
emplovment  of  children,  or  minors,  in  the  "roving  professions,''  such  as  strolling 
musicians,  performers  on  the  harp  or  hand  or^an,  and  street  acrobats.  These  per< 
sons  were  under  the  direction  of  a  master  or  paiarone  more  or  less  inhuman,  to  whom 
belonged  all  the  eaminfis  of  these  persons.  This  system  flourished  most  widely 
during  the  decade  1870-1880,  and  under  its  influence  Italian  immigration  was  stimu- 
lated to  such  an  extent  that  the  flow  soon  equaled  the  demand.  The  sphere  of  the 
padrone  then  changed.  His  work  of  inducing  immigration  was  no  longer  necessary : 
immigrants  came  without  having  previously  made  contracts,  and  governmental 
action  was  aimed  at  preventing  the  importation  of  contract  labor.  Under  these  two 
influences—the  great  increase  in  immigration  and  governmental  opposition^the 
character  of  the  padrone  has  changed. 

As  a  result  of  this  demand  for  laborers  and  the  activities  of  the  padroni,  the  Italian 
immigrants  have  been  largely  males,  and  until  recent  years  have  not  come  by  fami- 
lies, as  have  the  other  nationalities,  notably  the  German  and  Scandinavian  people. 
In  the  following  table  the  total  number  of  immigrants  and  the  percentage  of  male 
and  female  are  given  for  20  years  for  the  leading  nationalities : 

Total  number  of  immigrants,  and  percentage  of  each  aex,  from  leading  European  countries, 

1868-1888. 


KationaJity. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Pereent. 
57.3 
49.4 
60 
60.1 
76.7 
62.0 
63 
70.1 
60.8 

Female. 

O^mifiny  - 

2.080,149 
1,083,191 
980,255 
024.005 
803, 510 
695.507 
482,694 
313,964 
224,271 

Per  cent. 
42.7 

Inland 

50.0 

ICngl^nd  -  - 

40 

Norway  and  Sweden 

89.9 

Italy... 

23.3 

Biuaia  and  Poland 

37.1 

Anatria 

37 

Hnsffary ^j....    .        .^^ 

29.9 

SontUind 

39.2 

Total 

7, 587, 546 

60.6 

39.4 

Of  the  above  nationalities  the  German,  Irish,  Eufflish,  Scotch,  Scandinavian,  Aus- 
trian, and  Russian  showed  percentage  of  males  either  below  or  not  much  above  the 
average  for  all.  This  would  indicate  that  these  people  came  mostly  in  family  groups, 
with  the  intention  of  permanent  settlement.  But  the  Hungarian  and  Italian  immi- 
grants showed  very  high  percentage  of  males,  which  would  indicate  that  the  immi- 
I  of  fanuly  groups,  but  of  individuals. 


gration  was  not  < 
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Under  these  changed  conditions  it  is  probable  that  the  padrone  has  very  little  to 
do  with  bringing  Italians  into  the  country,  since  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  have  a 
contract  to  bring  them  in,  and  because  it  is  even  unsafe  according  to  Federal  stat- 
utes. The  padrone  is  now  nothing  more  than  an  employment  agent,  and  exists  only 
because  of  the  immigrants  and  their  illiteracy  and  ignorance  of  American  institu- 
tions. He  procures  his  subjects  at  the  port,  upon  their  landing,  by  promising  them 
steady  work  at  high  wages.  If  the  immigrant  does  not  get  under  the  control  of  the 
padrone  by  this  means,  the  immigrant  need  onlv  go  to  the  colony  of  his  race  in  any 
of  the  large  cities,  where  he  will  readily  be  picked  up  by  one  of  the  padroni  and 
promised  employment.  By  this  means  the  newcomers  are  attached  to  the  padrone, 
who  is  able  to  fulfill  his  promises,  because  he  ''stands  in''  with  the  contractors,  he 
knows  officials  and  bosses  of  the  railroads,  and  he  is  thus  in  a  way  to  furnish  employ- 
ment for  his  fellow-countrymen  who  can  not  speak  English  and  have  no  other  way 
of  finding  employment.  It  may  then  be  said  that  the  padrone  system  no  longer 
exists,  and  that  the  successor  to  the  padrone  is  an  employment  agencv,  which  col- 
lects the  labor  only  after  it  has  already  arrived  in  this  country,  and  makes  its  profit 
through  commissions  and  keeping  boarders. 

As  Dr.  Egisto  Rossi,  of  the  ItaBan  Immigration  Bureau,  has  summed  up  the  situa- 
tion, ''The  padrone  system,  or  bossism,  cau  be  defined  as  the  forced  tribute  which 
the  newly  arrived  pays  to  those  who  are  already  acquainted  with  the  ways  and 
language  of  the  country.'' 
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Though  the  character  of  the  padrone  is  now  that  of  an  employment  agent^  it  is 
nndoabtecUy  trae  that  no  Italian  has  an  employment  agency  license.  But  it  is  also 
tme  that  in  nine  years  there  has  never  been  a  prosecntion  of  an  Italian  for  carrying 
on  an  employment  agency  withont  a  license.  His  mode  of  operation  is  to  go  to  the 
regular  licensed  agencies  or  to  the  contractors  and  furnish  the  men  desired.  The 
piMTone  also  has  no  o£Bce  of  his  own. 

But  the  padrone  does  not  employ  the  men  alone  and  upon  his  own  responsibility. 
He  works  together  with  the  Italian  banker,  who  is  a  somewhat  more  responsible 
party  than  the  padrone;  at  least  the  men  have  more  faith  in  him,  because  it  is 
through  him  that  thev  send  money  back  to  Italy,  and  with  whom  they  keep  their 
small  savings.  It  is  through  the  banker  that  the  call  is  made  for  the  number  of  men 
who  are  wanted,  and  it  is  in  his  o£Bce  where  the  arrangements  with  the  men  are 
made.  He  may  advance  the  money  for  transportation,  and  even  the  commission  if 
the  men  do  not  have  the  money.  The  padrone  takes  charge  of  the  men  in  the 
capacity  of  a  boss,  takes  them  to  the  place  of  work,  runs  the  boarding  house  or 
shanty  store  at  the  place  of  work,  and  acts  as  interpreter  for  the  contractor. 

The  padroni  may  be  divided  into  sereral  classes.  The  first  class  is  the  small  boss 
who  furnishes  many  odd  Jobs  for  individuals.  The  next  class  is  the  boss  who  regu- 
larly supplies  contractors  and  others  with  laborers  in  large  numbers.  This  is  the 
largest  class  and  really  stands  for  the  padrone  as  he  at  present  exists.  Finally,  there 
are  Dosses  who  at  the  same  time  are  indejiendent  contractors.  But  this  is  the  excep- 
tion, for  the  padrone,  it  may  be  said,  is  never  a  foreman  and  just  as  rarely  an  inde- 
pendent contractor.  His  work  is  to  act  as  an  interpreter  for  the  foreman  and  run  the 
iM>arding  house  or  shanty  store. 

For  furnishing  employment  he  receives  a  commission  from  the  laborer.  This  com- 
mission depends  upon  the  (1)  length  of  the  period  of  employment,  (2)  the  wages  to 
be  received,  and  (3)  whether  they  board  themselves.  If  they  board  themselves, 
the  commission  is  higher  and  varies  from  $1  to  $10  a  head.  For  a  Job  of  5  or  6 
months  the  commission  may  even  rise  to  $10.  In  some  cases  the  wages  are  paid  to 
the  padrone,  but  this  is  only  when  the  contractor  is  dishonest  and  receives  a  share 
from  the  padrone.  But  if  the  contractor  is  honest,  he  knows  that  the  people  are 
generally  cheated,  and  so  he  pays  the  men  direct,  deducting,  however,  the  Doard  and 
other  charges  as  shown  by  the  padrone. 

Under  this  system  the  padrone  is  in  combination  with  the  Italian  banker,  who  fur- 
nishes the  money  to  pay  for  transportation,  for  the  erection  of  shanties  when  they 
are  not  provided  by  the  contractor,  and  to  buy  provisions.  All  this  money  is  then 
dednctea  from  the  earnings  of  the  men.  The  profits  derived  from  the  venture  are 
finall;^  shared  bv  the  padrone  with  the  banker,  who,  however,  finds  his  chief  source 
of  gain  in  holding  the  saving  s  of  the  laborers,  sending  their  money  to  Italy,  and 
ohanging  the  money  from  American  to  Italian,  in  which  process  great  shrinkage 
usually  takes  place. 

The  padrone  has  a  further  hold  upon  these  people  as  a  result  of  irregular  employ- 
ment. During  the  w i n ter  there  is  almost  no  emplovment  at  all .  This  means  that  during 
the  greater  part  of  5  months  these  people  are  without  work.  When  work  is  plenti- 
ful, the  laborer  who  boards  with  his  boss  is  said  to  be  fortunate  if  he  can  save  more 
than  one-half  of  his  earnings.  Some  of  these  eamiuffs  are  sent  to  Italy  or  frequently 
S4juandered,  so  that  the  laborer  often  finds  himself  in  winter  withont  resources  of 
his  own.  In  such  cases  he  finds  it  convenient  to  go  the  boarding  house  of  the  boss 
or  banker,  where  he  remains  until  spring,  when  it  is  understood  that  he  shall  enter 
the  employ  of  the  boss.  In  New  York  there  are  large  tenements  owned  by  Italian 
bankers  which  serve  as  winter  quarters  for  these  laborers.  Here  the  men  are 
crowded  together,  a  dozen  or  more  in  one  room,  under  the  worst  sanitary  conditions. 
It  is  frequently  said  that  the  padrone  encourages  the  men  in  extravagance  in  order 
to  have  a  firmer  hold  on  their  fature  earnings.  The  employment  is  even  made  irreg- 
ular by  the  padrone,  who  furnishes  employment  for  several  weeks  at  a  time  and  then 
keeps  them  idle,  claiming  that  the  work  is  not  regular. 

In  the  Ninth  Special  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  on  the  condition  of 
Italians  in  Chicago,  it  was  found  that  21.S7  per  cent  of  persons  of  whom  the  question 
was  asked  answered  that  they  worked  for  a  padrone.  Of  this  number  5.96  per  cent 
reported  that  they  paid  no  commission  to  the  padrone  for  securing  the  Job,  while 
94.04  per  cent  reported  that  they  paid  a  commission.  It  was  found  that  an  average 
of  $4.84  per  individual,  of  the  number  reportintr,  was  paid  for  the  last  Job  at  which 
the^  worked,  and  the  average  time  worked  on  this  Job  was  11  weeks  and  4  days  per 
individual.  The  average  amount  paid  per  week  to  padrones  for  employment  was 
thus  42  cents. 

The  Immigration  Investigation  Commission  of  1895  found  that  from  500  to  600 
laborers  employed  on  sewers  and  waterworks  padroni  had  deducted  from  their 
wages  10  cents  and  15  cents  each  day  for  procuring  employment.' 

*  B«port  Immigntion  Investigation  Commission,  180S,  p.  96. 
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The  padrone  provides  transportation  for  the  men.  Bat  in  the  rates  he  over- 
oharges  the  men,  charging  for  hrst-class  transportation  or  regular  ticket  rates,  and 
securing  greatly  reduced  rates  because  of  the  large  number.  If  the  work  is  some 
distance  from  the  city,  the  padrone  often  boards  the  men,  and  usually  buys  the  privi- 
le^  ftom  the  contractor  at  a  fixed  rate  per  head  per  month.  In  some  cases  the 
pnyilege  is  given  bv  the  contractor  free,  because  tne  padrone  saves  him  trouble  in 
employing  men,  and  is  convenient  to  ha\e  around  in  managing  the  men.  But 
usually  the  contractor  sells  the  privilege  of  furnishing  the  laborers  with  board  and 
lodging  and  wearing  apparel,  the  cost  of  which  is  generally  deducted  ^m  their 
wages.  In  consideration  of  the  many  advantages  which  the  padroni  have  in  this 
transaction,  they  generally  have  to  pay  prettv  high  prices  for  the  privilege,  which 
naturally  comes  out  of  the  pockets  oi  the  immigrants.  If  the  men  board  themselves, 
their  food  must  be  bought  at  the  shanty  store^  which  is  operated  by  the  padrone. 
Notices  are  posted  to  this  effect,  and  fines  are  imposed  for  disobedience.  Even  dis- 
missal is  often  the  penalty.  Occasionally  a  fixed  daily  amount  of  purchases  is 
required  by  the  padrone,  but  usually  the  men  are  allowed  to  spend  at  their  pleas- 
ure, but  only  at  the  padrone  store.  For  example,  in  1894  Italian  laborers  were 
shipped  from  New  York  to  Brunswick,  Ga.,  for  work  on  a  sewerage  contract.  Each 
man  paid  the  padrone  $1  for  finding  the  employment.  The  passage  money,  $7  per 
head,  was  paid  by  the  banker  with  the  nnderstanding  that  this  was  to  be  deducted 
from  their  wages.  The  agent  of  the  banker  paid  $25  a  month  rent  for  10  huts,  but 
charged  each  fibborer  $1  a  month,  which  for  215  men  was  $215  a  month.    All  sup- 

Slies  had  to  be  bought  at  the  shanty  store,  the  penalty  for  disobedience  being  a 
neof$5.i 

The  quality  of  the  food  is  as  a  rule  very  low  even  for  Italians,  and  the  prices  are 
extortionate.  The  investigation  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  (Ninth 
Annual  Report)  of  the  Italians  in  Chicago  showed,  among  other  things,  that  "the 
prices  charged  by  padroni  are  frequently  double  those  charged  in  Chicago  markets 
for  similar  articles  of  food  of  the  same  quality''  (p.  50).  The  average  increase  over 
Chicago  prices  was  as  follows : 

Percent. 

Bread 82.19 

Macaroni pound..  61.11 

Macaroni box..  60.33 

Cheese 46.02 

Tomatoes 66.38 

Sausagee 72.40 

Bacon 69.91 

Lard 77.04 

Sugar 44.58 

Coffee 74.70 

Tea 80.00 

Beans ' 61.70 

For  all  articles  of  food  combined 69.55 

In  the  Bulletin  Department  of  Labor  (March,  1897,  p.  118)  it  is  said :  <^  The  pro- 
visions are  ftimished  iii  a  raw  state,  and  cooked,  if  at  all,  by  the  men  themselves. 
The  food  fhmished  by  the  boss  is  usually  of  an  inferior  quality  and  often  unfit  for 
consumption.''  The  following  table  is  then  siven  showing  the  prices  of  articles 
sold  at  a  shanty  store  ''not  &r  firom  the  city  of  New  York"  and  the  average  market 
prices  in  New  York : 

Prioe9  of  commodUie9  at  shanty  stores  and  at  New  York  market  compared. 


Article. 


Unit. 


Shanty 
price. 


Market 
price. 


Maoaronl 

Bread 

Lard 

Cheese 

Vegetablea  (sold  by  i 

Codfish 

OUveoil 

Meat  (when  sold)  — 

Tohaooo 

Beer 

Wine 


reight). 


Ponnd.... 

Loaf 

Pound 

.....do .... 

do .... 

.....do.... 
Gallon.... 
Poond .... 
....do.... 
Bottle.... 
GaUon 


$0.10 
.10 
.20 
.25 
.10 
.10 
2.00 
.16 
.50 
.15 
.80 


$0.03 
.04 
.«»3 
.08 
.OOi 
.05 

LOO 
.06 
.25 
.04 

«.» 


I  Report  Immigration  Investigation  Commission,  1805,  p.  20. 
'Approximate. 
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It  is  Been  from  the  above  table  that  the  prices  paid  at  the  shanty  store  of  the 
padrone  are  from  2  to  31  times  those  of  the  market  prices^  while  in  the  case  of  vege- 
tables the  shanty  price  was  80  times  the  New  York  market  price. 

Besides  the  profit  from  supplying  food  to  the  men,  the  padrone  charges  from  $1  to 
$3  a  head  for  the  shanties  in  which  the  men  sleep.  These  shanties  are  often  furnished 
without  charge  by  the  contractor,  but  the  padrone  nevertheless  charges  the  men  a 
rent  to  pay  for  his  boarding  privilege.  Sometimes  he  even  charges  regular  fees  for 
medical  service,  though  a  regular  pnysician  is  called  in  only  in  very  senous  cases. 

As  to  the  wa^es,  it  is  seldom  in  Eastern  States  that  only  $1.25  per  day  is  paid, 
though  in  1894, 1895,  and  1897  wageH  were  $1,  with  very  little  work  to  be  nad  even 
at  that  price.  At  present  they  varv  from  $1.3i5  to  $1.75  per  day.  In  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Labor  (]Ninth  Annual  Report,  Italians  in  Chicago)  it  was 
shown  that  the  average  weekly  earnings  for  Italian  males  were  $6.41,  ana  the  aver- 
age hours  of  work  per  week  were  59.4.  The  highest  average  weekly  wage  was  $8.25i 
in  manufactures  and  mechanical  industries,  and  the  next  highest  was  $7.64^  in  agri- 
culture, fisheries,  and  mining.  But  this  tnrowsno  direct  fight  upon  the  wages  or 
eamingiB  received  under  the  padrone.  Under  the  earlier  padrone  system  the  pMirone 
would  import  laborers  under  contract  for  75  cents  per  day  for  two  years'  work.  But 
the  padrone  could  get  $1.25  per  day  from  railroads  and  contractors,  and  this  difier- 
ence  would  go  to  him.  At  present  he  is  only  an  employment  agent,  and  the  wages 
are  usually  paid  direct  to  the  men,  though  only  after  the  deductions  have  been  made 
in  favor  of  the  padrone. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  into  the  alien 
labor  employed  on  State  contract  work  on  the  Erie  Canal  (Report  1898,  p.  1153)  it  is 
stated  that  there  were  15^000  common  laborers  employed,  of  whom  1,000  were  Ameri- 
can citizens,  13,500  were  Italian  aliens,  350  Poles,  and  150  Hungarians.  The  highest 
wages  paid  these  laborers  was  $1.75,  and  the  lowest  $1.20  per  day.  Of  this  number 
600,  or  4  per  cent,  received  $1.20;  4,420,  or  30  per  cent,  received  $1.25,  and  9,794,  or  65 
percent,  received  $1.50,  which  shows  that  the  rate  for  this  labor,  of  which  Italian 
aUens  made  up  90  i>er  cent,  was  from  $1.20  to  $1.50  per  day. 

As  to  the  amount  of  employment  the  investigation  of  the  Commissioner  of  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  (Ninth  Special  Report,  Italians  in  Chicago)  shows  that 
out  of  2,^  persons  employed  in  remunerative  occupations  1,517,  or  66.97  per  cent, 
were  unemployed  some  part  of  the  year.  The  average  time  unemployed  for  these 
1,517  persons  was  7.1  months;  for  the  109  females  in  the  number  it  was  6.4  months, 
and  for  the  1,408  males  7.2  months. 

The  nominally  small  earnings  of  these  people  thus  become  really  very  small  when 
it  is  kept  in  mind  that  they  are  unemployed  on  an  average  from  5  to  7  months  during 
the  year,  and  must  live  during  this  time  on  the  small  savings  which  they  may  per- 
haps have  been  able  to  put  aside  from  their  earnings. 

As  to  the  kind  of  labor,  it  may  be  said  that  the  padrone  undertakes  to  frimish 
only  unskilled  labor  in  the  large  cities,  though  the  Immigration  Investigation  Com- 
mission of  1895  reported  (p.  27  of  the  report)  **  that  padroni  in  New  York  not  only  guar- 
antee to  supply  unskillea  labor  for  sewer,  railroad,  and  waterworks  construction, 
but  also  skilled  labor  for  building  trades,  and  will,  furthermore,  arrange  for  their 
transportation  to  a  remote  point  if  a  small  percentage  of  the  passage  money  is 
advanced  or  guaranteed.'' 

But  in  the  country  and  small  towns  the  padroni  stand  ready  to  frimish  skilled 
workmen,  masons,  carpenters,  stone  cutters,  and  machinists.  Occasionally  Italians 
are  employed  through  padroni  in  the  endeavor  to  break  a  strike.  For  example,  in 
the  lockout  in  1892-93  of  the  granite  cutters  Mr.  Duncan  testified  before  the  com- 
mission that  Italians  were  employed  to  take  the  places  of  the  union  men.  But  he 
said  that  they  were  inefficient  and  had  to  drift  out  of  the  work  because  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  rate  established  by  the  union  and  the  desire  of  the  employer  to  have 
only  the  most  profitable  men.  The  general  secretarv-treasurer  of  the  Granite  Cut- 
ters' National  union  describes  a  paorone  system  in  New  York  City  which  was  pre- 
pared to  supply  men  to  employers  in  the  granite-cutting  trade.  The  union  has  an 
8-hour  day  with  $4  in  New  York.  The  padrone  gathers  the  Italians,  who  comply 
with  the  State  law  by  declaring  their  intentions  for  citizenship.  These  men  pay  the 
padrone  $12  commission.  $6  remaining  on  deposit  as  a  guaranty  that  at  the  end  of 
the  week  the  man  supplied  with  worK  shall  letnm  $6  to  the  padrone ;  if  not,  his 
employment  ceases.  These  $6  per  man  per  week  are  paid  by  the  padrone  to  the 
contractor,  who  has  thus  employed  men  at  $3  under  a  $4  law  in  New  York,  which 
provides  that  mechanics  employed  in  the  State  upon  municipal,  oounfy,  or  State 
work  shall  be  paid  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  and  work  the  prevailing  hours. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  rare  instances  where  skilled  labor  is  fumi^ed  in  New  York 
by  the  padrone  system,  and  it  can  not  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  system. 

The  Italian  immigiant,  however,  does  not  always  limit  himself  to  becoming  a 
common  laborer  on  railroad  work  and  other  excavations,  but  often  becomes  an  arti- 
san. In  so  far  as  he  becomes  an  artisan  he  comes  in  conflict  witii  American  work- 
men, but  the  conflict  is  less  sharp  than  formerly,  because  the  American  unions  are 
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It  will  be  Been  from  the  above  that  there  is  no  marked  inflaence  on  municipal 
employment  bv  the  padrone  system.  In  the  Eastern  cities  regulations  are  the  rule 
both  by  councils  and  by  State  legislatures.  Even  in  the  cases  where  Italians  were 
employ ed|  answers  were  received  stating  that  no  laborers  were  employed  through 
padroni,  but  usually  by  the  city  direct  and  even  directly  by  the  contractors,  because 
in  every  case  it  was  stated  that  the  supply  was  greater  than  the  demand.  The  only 
city  from  which  an  answer  was  returned  showing  that  agencies  are  common  was 
Portland,  Oreg.  Upon  this  point  the  letter  said :  "There  are  a  number  of  agencies 
in  this  city.  They  are  licensed  by  the  municipality  and  are  reciuired  to  give  a 
receipt  to  each  person  from  whom  they  receive  money  as  a  fee.  Toe  receipt  shows 
the  amount  of  tne  fee  paid,  where  employment  is  to  be  secured,  and  the  wages  to  be 
paid.  All  the  employment  agencies  have  been  kept  under  strict  police'snpervision, 
and  as  a  result  there  is  little  or  no  complaint  against  them.''  But  these  are  not  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  padrone,  who  is  found  only  in  a  few  of  the  largest 
cities,  principally  in  the  East. 

The  stipulations  as  to  citizenship  are  expressed  at  considerable  length  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  m  connection  with  an  act  of  the  State  legislature. 

The  following  is  received  from  the  Philadelphia  director  of  public  works: 

In  reply  would  ttoto  -we  have  in  all  oar  specifications  a  danse  stating  **  any  contract  awarded  under 
these  speeifloations  will  be  sabject  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved  June  25, 1805,  entitled  *  An 
act  providing  that  none  but  citisens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  employed  in  any  capacity  in  the 
erection,  enmrgement,  or  improvement  of  any  public  building  or  public  work  within  tnis  Common- 
wealth.'" 

This  matter  is  also  governed  by  ordinance  of  councils. 

AN  ORDINANCE  providing  for  the  employment  onW  of  American  citisens  by  contractors  doing 
work  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Sbotion  1.  The  select  and  common  councils  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  do  ordain,  that  in  all  con 
tracts  heroafter  let  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia  or  any  department  thereof  for  the  construction  of 
public  buildings,  waterworks,  sewers,  or  work  of  any  kind  involving  the  employment  of  labor,  there 
shall  be  a  stipulation  or  covenant  embraced  in  the  contract  that  tbo  contractor  or  contractors  sliall 
not  employ  any  laboror,  artisan,  or  mechanic  upon  the  work  undertaken  or  contracted  for  by  him  or 
them  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States :  Provide.  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  public  work  where  the  cost  thereof  is  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  fh>m  assessments  of 
benefits. 

Sbo.  2.  That  for  every  person  who  has  not  qualified  as  provided  in  section  1,  who  may  be  found  in 
the  employment  of  such  contractor  or  contractors  on  such  ciiy  work,  he  or  they  shall,  in  said  stinula- 
tion  or  covenant,  agree  to  forfeit  five  (5)  dollars  per  day  for  every  day  that  such  person  shall  have  oeen 
employed  as  aforesaid,  and  shall,  in  said  oovensnt,  authorise  and  empower  the  head  of  any  departmoit 
where  such  person  or  persons  aro  employed  to  deduct  from  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  due  said  con- 
tractor under  such  contract  the  said  sum  of  five  (5)  dollars  per  day  for  each  person  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  but  employed  as  aforesaid,  as  liquidated  damages  for  the  faiiuro  of  said  contractor  or 
contractors  to  observe  and  perform  in  this  respect  the  conditions  or  terms  of  his  or  their  contract. 

Ssc.  8.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  tne  departments  to  acertain  and  require  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
eitisenship  of  the  laborors,  artisans,  or  mechanics  employed  upon  such  work,  and  to  keei)  a  record  of 
the  number  of  days  or  fraction  thereof  upon  which  any  person  not  a  citizen  as  aforesaid  shall  have 
been  employed. 

Sbc.  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  city  solicitor  to  insert  in  all  contracts  as  aforesaid,  and  in  all 
specifications  of  work  to  be  done  under  such  contracts,  the  stipulations  and  conditions  provided  for  in 
this  ordinance. 

Src.  5.  That  any  ordinance  or  part  of  ordinance  conflicting  with  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  bei 
and  the  same  is,  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  this  sixteenth  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1888. 

In  New  York  State,  by  act  of  the  legislature,  oertaiu  clauses  were  required  to  be 
inserted  in  all  contracts  for  public  work.  A  copy  of  these  stipulations  contained  in 
all  city  contracts  for  public  works  in  Yonkers,  until  the  recent  decision  of  the  court 
of  appeals  with  regard  to  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  is  here  given.  The  follow- 
ing is  from  Yonkers,  N.  Y. : 

The  contractor  for  work  under  this  contract,  Mid  each  and  every  subcontractor  or  person  employed 
by  such  contractor  to  fiimish  any  part  of  the  materials  required  under  this  contract,  will  be  required 
to  observe  all  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  citizen  labor  [the 
wages  to  be  paid  to  each  class  of  labor  employed],  and  the  hours  constituting  a  day's  work ;  and  he 
shall  also  furnish  to  the  mayor  and  city  clerk,  whenever  required,  affidavits  made  by  him  an<l  by  each 
and  every  subcontractor  that  all  the  requirements  of  said  laws  have  been  complied  with. 

The  contractor  for  work  under  this  contract  [agrees  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  587  of 
the  laws  of  1809,  and]  agrees  that  no  laborer,  woricman,  or  mechanic  who  is  not  n  citizen  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  employed  by  him  or  by  any  subcontractor  in  the  performance  of  any  work  to  he  done 
under  ttds  contract,  and  further  agrees  that  no  laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic  in  his  employ  or  in  the 
employ  of  any  other  person  doing  the  work  herein  contracted  for  shall  be  permitted  or  reqnred  to  do 
more  than  eight  hours'  work  in  any  one  calendar  day,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency, 
caused  by  fire,  flood,  or  daneer  to  life  or  property ;  [and  he  further  stipulates  that  each  laborer,  wora- 
man,  or  mechanic  employed  by  him  or  his  subcontractor  or  %ny  other  person  on  or  about  the  work 
herein  contracted  for  shall  receive  for  each  legal  day's  work  a  sum  not  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  of 
wages  for  a  day's  work  in  the  same  trade  or  occupation  in  the  city  of  Yonkers.  And  this  contract  shall 
be  void  and  of  no  efflect  if  the  contractor  or  his  subcontractor  or  any  other  person  on  or  about  the  work 
herein  contracted  for  shall  employ  on  any  work  herein  contracted  for  any  person  who  is  not  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States ;  and  this  contract  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect  unless  the  contractor  and  his 
subcontractors  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  chapter  416  of  the  laws  of  1897,  as 
'  lbychapter6e7oftiie  laws  of  1899]. 
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These  olanses  were  required  by  acts  of  legislature  to  be  inserted  in  all  oontraots 
for  public  work.  Since  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  in  the  spring  of  1901 
declaring  the  provision  of  the  law  relating  to  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  to  be 
unconstitutional,  the  parts  of  the  above  included  within  brackets  have  been  elimi- 
nated from  the  contracts. 

IV.— £MPLUTM£HT  OF  ALIEITS  ON  &AILBOADS. 


A  fhrther  inquiry  was  made  into  the  employment  of  aliens  as  common  laborers  on 
railroads  and  the  larger  public  improvements  in  different  States.  The  object  in 
view  was  to  find  what  wages  were  paid;  whether  or  not  the  labor  was  secured 
through  padroni  or  employment  agencies;  if  so  secured,  what  deductions  were  made 
by  such  agencies  from  the  wages  paid ;  finally,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  immigrants 
have  displaced  Americans  as  common  laborers  on  railroads.  To  this  end  fetters 
were  sent  to  State  bureaus  of  statistics  and  labor.  The  results  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

Aliena  employed  on  railroade  and  public  improvemenU  in  different  States, 


Statea. 

Wages  paid 
per  day. 

» 

Seoured  tlironffh  pa- 
droni or  emplojrment 
agencies. 

Displacement  of 
American  lahor. 

Nationalities. 

-U&fnf^ 

$1.25 

Yes;  from  New 
York  and  Boston. 



American  by  Irish;  !  Italian:  work  for  95 

New  Hampshire . 

CnnnAAiinnt 

then   French 
Canadian;   now 
Italian. 

percent  less  than 
others.     French 
Canadian;  Irish. 

l.OOtol.tM) 

10  '  Tm!    mnefiiallv  in 

Bntirely 

CanadiMi. 
Mostly  Italian. 

Railroadsbuiltlarge. 
ly  by  convict  labor. 
Cheap  labor  is  ne- 

oAy  a  few  Italians 
in  the  mines. 

Worth  Carolina 

Bridgeport.    P  a- 
droni    deduct  25 
cents  per  day. 

No  influence  from 
immigration. 

TennmuHW 

1.50 

.... 

No 

Kantian 

No 

11  TMr  flATit.  Iftlmmra 

VnntanH 

12.00 
L40 

10 

m  foreif^ners. 

Italians    Mid    Ans-  ;  75   iu  so    ner   CAnt 

Italian,      Austrian; 

KorthDakote.... 

trians  are  shipped 
into   the  State 
through  agencies, 
Yes;  shipped  from 
Chicago   and  the 
East. 

foreign   labor  in 
smelters. 

Displace  Ameri- 
cans by  working 
cheaper. 

Cornish  and  Irish 
miners;  Japanese 
on  railroads. 
Italian,  Russian, 

weglan. 

>  In  smelters. 

In  the  above  it  is  shown  that  the  employment  of  foreign  immigrants  through 
agencies  and  padroni  is  extenflively  practiced  in  the  North,  both  East  and  West.  But 
the  wages  are  not  found  to  be  unusually  low.  Very  little,  however,  is  brought  out 
concerning  deductions  or  commissions  for  the  padroni.  In  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  it  is 
said  that  the  padroni  had  been  in  oporation  to  a  ffreat  extent,  and  that  as  much  as 
25  cents  a  day  for  each  laborer  is  deducted.  Nearly  all  street  railways  in  Connecti- 
cut are  built  by  contract,  and  the  contractors  procure  the  laborers  through  padroni. 
"This  evil  has  grown  to  such  magnitude  in  the  State  that  the  general  assembly  * 
*  *  has  before  it  2  measures  intended  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  a  continuance 
of  the  practice.^'  In  this  railway  construction  the  American  labor  has  been  entirely 
displaced  by  alien  or  foreign  labor. 

In  Maine  the  Ameri<;an  labor  in  construction  of  large  works  was  displaced  by  the 
Irish,  then  by  the  French  Canadian,  and  now  the  Italians  brought  fi'om  New  York 
and  Boston  have  displaced  all  others  and  work  for  $1.25  per  day,  which  is  25  cents 
less  than,  the  wages  paid  to  other  nationalities.  In  the  ordinary  repair  of  railroads 
no  Italians  are  employed,  and  in  the  construction  of  short  lines,  where  small  gangs 
of  men  are  employed,  the  work  is  usually  done  by  »ench  Canadians,  with  some 
Irish  and  Americans.  ''  It  certainly  would  be  a  di£Bcult  thing  at  the  present  time 
to  build  a  railroad  of  any  considerable  length  without  Italian  labor.'' 

In  New  Hampshire  the  labor  employed  in  constructing  railroads  and  section  men 
used  in  grading  is  largely  foreign.  Italians  are  employed  principally  in  construct- 
ing railroads.    The  Italians  and  French  work  at  a  lest  rate  than  tne  Americans.    "I 
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do  not  think  that  foreign  labor  has  displaced  American  labor  to  any  extent,  for  the 
reason  that  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  work  for  all  who  wish  to  labor." 

In  the  Southern  States  the  percenta^jre  of  foreigners  is  so  small  that  there  is  no 
influence  from  them  on  common  labor  for  which  the  negro  is  employed. 

In  the  case  of  the  common  laborers  on  the  Pacific  coast  it  will  be  found  that  they 
are  mostly  Chinese  and  Japanese.  In  Montana  the  Japanese  are  employed  on  the 
railroads,  while  at  the  smelters  the  Austrians  and  Italians  are  employed.  The  min- 
ing is  in  the  hands  of  the  Cornish  and  Irish,  with  a  few  Italians  and  Austrians.  The 
extent  to  which  this  common  labor  at  the  smelters  is  performed  by  foreigners  Ameri- 
can labor  is  displaced.  All  this  common  foreign  labor  is  "shipped  into  Montana 
through  employment  agencies  and  such  mediums  acting  in  concert  with  the  corpo- 
rations and  at  their  instance.'' 

In  North  Dakota  it  is  held  that  the  railroads  could  not  get  American  laborers  at 
$1.40,  so  the  foreign  labor  is  shipped  in  from  Chicago  and  displaces  Americans  by 
working  for  lees  money. 

The  immi^tion  of  Syrians  into  the  United  states  commenced  to  attain  signifi- 
cant proportions  some  10  years  ago,  and  has  grown  steadily  until  at  the  present  time 
there  are  probably  25,000  of  these  people  in  the  United  States,  of  whom  6,000  claim 
a  residence  within  the  Greater  New  York.  Boston  possesses  a  colony  1,200  strong, 
and  smaller  settlements  exist  in  all  large  cities  and  in  many  towns.  Such  colonies 
are  for  the  most  part  aggregations  of  traders.  Only  in  a  few  mill  towns  does  the 
Syrian  rank  as  a  proletarian.  The  cities  of  Lawrence  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  are 
unique  (Scranton,  Pa.,  and  Paterson,  N.  J.,  in  lesser  degree)  among  American  cities 
as  each  possessing  a  considerable  population  of  industrial  Syrians.  There  appears 
to  be  a  ^owin^  tendency  to  enroll  Syrian  workers  among  the  working  forces  in  the 
textile  industries,  particularly  in  silK  and  cotton  mills.  The  creation  of  a  Svrian- 
Amerioan  proletariat,  however,  is  slow,  although  now  apparently  an  assured  fact. 
The  strong  trading  instinct  characteristic  of  the  race  mibtates  against  the  accept- 
ance of  factory  life  as  a  finality.  It  is  as  a  small  trader  (shopkeeper)  or  itinerant 
trader  that  the  Syrian  is  better  known.  ''Business''  is  his  lodestar,  and  in  pursuit 
of  it  he  penetrates  if  necessary  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  Union.  No  nook 
escapes  him,  and  neither  Canada,  Latin  America,  the  West  Indies,  or  the  Philippines 
is  foreign  to  his  enterprise.  New  York,  however,  always  remains  his  base  of  sup- 
plies, and  it  is  to  New  York  that  he  plans  to  return  after  trying  his  fortune  else- 
where, for  in  no  other  American  city  does  the  colony  of  his  people  attain  such 
numbers  and  importance.  Notwithstanding  the  superficial  scope  of  his  enterprise, 
an  unstable,  too  versatile,  and  constitution  ally  indolent  temperament  tends  to 
restrict  his  energies  to  the  nomadic  and  parasitic  pursuits  rather  than  those  truly 
useful  to  the  community. 

It  is  asserted  by  representative  Syrians  that  within  the  past  30  years  four-fifths 
of  the  young  men  of  Mount  Lebanon  have  been  impelled  to  seek  in  foreign  lands  the 
opportunities  denied  to  them  at  home,  and  within  the  same  period  an  aggregate  of 
1,000,000  Syrians  have  migrated.  Syrians  of  all  factions  are  practically  unanimous 
in  ascribing  to  the  rapacity  and  misrule  of  the  Porte  this  wnolesale  expatriation. 
While  of  late  years  America  has  become  more  directly  the  **  land  of  promise"  to  these 
emigrants,  Qreat  Britain,  and  her  Asiatic  dependencies,  the  South  American  repub- 
lics and  Egypt,  together  with  the  Mediterranean  countries,  have  absorbed  large 
numbers  of  the  exiles. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned  it  is  primarily  to  American  missionary 
effort  and  advice  that  we  owe  the  diversion  to  these  shores  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
this  stream  of  dissatisfied  Turkish  subjects.  The  infiuence  of  the  Protestant  missions 
in  this  direction  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  and  has  been  the  means  of  introducing 
thousands  of  Syrians  to  increased  opportunities.  Broadly  speaking,  the  well-inten- 
tioned efforts  of  the  missionaries  have  been  abused  by  their  prot6g6s. 

Nine-tenths  of  all  Syrians  are  Catholics,  belonging  to  the  Greek  or  Maronite 
branches  of  the  Roman  Church  and  to  the  Metawile  and  other  Catholic  sects.  The 
majority  of  those  coming  to  America  are  Orthodox  Greek  Catholics,  the  Maronites 
being  next  in  number. 

But  very  few  Druse  and  Mohammedan-Syrian  families  come  to  this  country.  A 
relatively  large  proportion  of  the  Greeks  and  Maronites  have  coquetted  with  Prot- 
estantism in  one  way  or  another;  usually  perhaps  through  missionary  offers  to 
secure  an  education,  and  particularly  a  knowledge  of  Engush,  for  their  children. 
It  is  these  alleged  proselytes  who  nave  contributed  large^  to  bring  into  relief  the 

1  Information  fanished  by  Mr.  James  Forbes,  district  agent  of  Charity  Organisation  Booietj,  New 
York. 
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intrinsioally  servile  character  of  the  Syrian,  his  ingratitude  and  mendacity,  his 
prostitation  of  all  ideals  to  the  huckster  level.  No  sooner  are  they  landed  than 
they  seek  the  commitment  to  Institutions  of  such  of  their  children  as  have  not 
attained  working  aee.  usually  importuning  returned  missionaries  and  their  fHends 
until  they  succeed.  Tney  then,  as  a  rule,  affiliate  themselves  with  some  Protestant 
church  or  mission,  ahandoning  such  connections  when  no  longer  deemed  necessary 
or  profitable.  Cases  are  not  infrequent  in  which  a  bright  young  prot^gd  has  been 
educated  at  a  theological  seminary  here  for  the  express  purpose  of  returning  to 
preach  the  gospel  ana  when  graduated  has  coolly  repudiated  his  contract  upon  the 
plea  that  he  could  do  better  nere  in  trade. 

The  versatile  senius  of  the  Svrian,  as  evidenced  alike  in  his  cosmopolitan  scope  of 
trading  enterprue  and  his  readiness  to  use  religion  as  an  expedient,  is  reflected  in 
the  prmcipal  concession  he  is  willing  to  make  to  occidental  comi>etitive  methods. 
As  has  been  said,  the  Syrian,  due  perhaps  to  climatic  influences,  possesses  an 
ingrained  indolence  better  suited  to  oriental  bazaar  methods  than  to  American 
business  life,  and  though  entering^  into  direct  competition  with  Americans  and 
men  of  other  races  in  America  only  m  a  small  degree,  ne  finds  it  necessary  to  make 
a  concession,  the  more  significant  when  we  consider  woman's  position  in  the  East. 
This  consists  in  sendingliis  wife  and  daughters,  or  the  wives  and  daughters  of  his 
countrymen,  out  to  peddle  from  door  to  door  the  silks,  rugs,  bijouterie,  and  an- 
tiques in  wnich  he  traffics. 

A  few  Syrians  are  honest  enough  to  express  themselves  as  ashamed  of  and  opposed 
to  this  system,  but  the  mi^ori^,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  wealthier  ones, 
continue  to  employ  it  as  a  profitable  adjunct  to  their  business.  The  usual  defense 
of  such  men  is  that  the  superior  intelligence  of  their  women  and  the  fact  that  they 
call  only  at  the  homes  of  the  well-to-do  insures  them  against  both  insult  and  mis- 
interpretation. 

Notwithstanding  such  excuses  the  system  has  been  Justly  exposed  to  severe  criti- 
cism—the begn^ing  propensities  of  the  canvassers  having  contributed  to  this  effect— 
and  the  morebynocritical  Syrian  merchants  now  pretend  to  deprecate  the  practice, 
affecting  to  speak  contemptnouslv  of  the  hillfolk  from  the  Zahle  district  as  being 
the  principal  offenders.  The  truth  is  that  the  poor  Zahle  folk  are  in  this  merely  the 
imitators,  when  not  directly  the  drudges,  of  their  wealthier  compatriots.  The  real 
offenders  are  merchants  (so  called)  wnose  cupidity  and  indolence,  reenforced  by  an 
exaggerated  patriarchal  authority,  enable,  them  to  make  this  use  of  the  pleasing 
appearance,  glib  tongues,  and  insinuating  manner  of  their  women.  The  latter,  how- 
ever natarflulv  disinclined  at  first,  soon  become  habituated  to  the  work,  the  younger 
women  especially  liking  the  travel  and  excitement.  Particularly  does  this  class  of 
Svrian  realize  the  worst  attributes  of  the  parasite— the  man  brutally  arrogant  to 
the  poorer  members  of  his  own  race  and  fawningly  servile  to  Americans  and  all  those 
from  whom  he  considers  there  is  something  to  be  gained :  the  women  mendacious 
and  intriguing,  flitting  frt>m  the  White  Mountains  to  Palm  Beach,  from  Mackinac 
Island  to  Hot  Springs,  as  the  season  varies,  following  as  closely  as  possible  the 
wake  of  the  wealthy. 

With  the  x>6asant  people  it  is  different;  the  instincts  of  self-preservation  and 
emulation  argue  for  leniency  in  Judgment  toward  them.  It  often  nappens  that  the 
principal  asset  of  a  peasant  immigrant  family  consists  rather  in  a  claim  to  kinship  . 
with  some  more  nrosnerous  member  of  their  race  than  in  the  small  amount  of  cash 
and  belongings  tney  oring  along.  Such  a  claim  based  upon  the  patriarchal  system 
which  retains  much  of  its  vigor  in  Mount  Lebanon  soon  becomes  little  more  than  a 
tradition — and  an  inconvenient  one— in  the  eyes  of  Americanized  Syrians  materially 
prosperous.  * 

Nevertheless,  such  claims  still  force  a  certain  recognition  and  are  apt  to  be  met  by 
the  extension  of  small  credits,  enabling  some  member  of  the  family — ^usually  the 
husband — to  commence  peddling  with  an  English  understanding  companion,  or  else 
secure  transportation  for  the  family  to  a  mill  town  where  they  have  niends.  If  the 
man  goes  peddling,  his  wife  and  children  will  find  shelter  with  some  poor  family 
from  their  own  village,  and  the  woman  and  girls  turn  their  attention  to  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  the  lace  which  all  Syrian  women  and  girls  can  make.  Desperately 
poor— for  the  making  of  enough  lace  to  sell  on  Fourteenth  street  for  25  cents  will  take 
6  hours,  and  receiving  little  or  nothing  from  her  wandering  husband  whose  income 
at  the  best  is  very  small — the  Syrian  mother  attempts  to  emulate  the  example  of  her 
wealthier  kin  and  sends  her  elder  girls  out  with  satchels  of  lace  in  the  hope  of  real- 
izing better  prices  by  going  from  door  to  door  in  the  residential  parts  ol  the  city. 
Such  a  course  leads  naturally  to  begging  and  ultimately  to  action  by  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

It  is  not  alone  in  the  matter  of  begging  under  the  guise  of  peddling  that  the  poorer 
Syrian  ranks  as  an  imitator— in  the  matter  of  the  '*  boarding  school''  ^  he  is  as  insist- 
ent and  tricky  as  his  more  prosperous  relatives.    Cases  have  been  known  in  which 

*  Some  pnblio  or  private  insUtntion  like  New  York  Jovenllo  Aaylnm,  Ostholio  Pioteotory,  oto. 
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Syrian  families  of  this  class  have  applied  for  the  commitment  of  4  out  of  5  children 
within  20  days  after  landing,  all  details  as  to  alleged  residence,  widowhood,  etc., 
heing  carefully  ''fixed  up''  by  hucksters  common  to  the  quarter,  and  despite  many 
rebuns  have  finally  succeeded  in  having  the  children  accepted  as  charges  upon 
private  benevolence  prior  to  departure  of  parents  and  elder  child  to  a  mill  town. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  voung  man  or  woman  of  the  (]^uarter 
who  has  not  passed  several  years  in  the  "school.''  Education  is  not  i^rimanly  the 
benefit  sought,  a  relief  from  natural  responsibilities  (rarely  justified)  is  rather  the 
reason,  the  nomadic  life  led  by  so  many  Syrians  and  the  unfortunate  association  of 
institutions  with  missionary  training  schools  in  the  Syrian  mind  influencing  the 
result. 

No  such  anxiety  is  shown  to  take  advantage  of  the  public  day-school  system ;  less 
than  100  Syrian  children  are  regular  pupils  at  the  public  and  parochial  schools  of 
the  quarter  (Manhattan).  As  a  rule  tnese  pupils  are  regarded  as  merely  "bright" 
rather  than  as  possessing  the  application  necessary  to  become  scholars.  Some  years 
must  elapse  before  the  influence  of  da^-school  education  will  have  had  a  chance  to 
make  itself  felt  in  the  quarter.  A  Syrian  educational  society,  supported  chiefly  by 
American  Protestant  effort^  maintains  a  diiy  school  in  which  Arabic-speaking  chil- 
dren are  prepared  for  entry  into  the  primary  grades  of  the  public  schools.  The 
attendance  is  small  and  irregular. 

Throughout  the  country  the  same  predilection  of  the  Syrian  parent  for  the  "board- 
ing school"  prevails,  though  natumly  not  so  strongly  expressed  outside  of  New 
York,  and  not  so  apparent  in  communities  in  which  the  Syrian  approximates  to  the 
industrial  rather  than  to  the  nomadic  type.  In  so  far  as  morality  is  concerned,  the 
Syrians  in  America  compare  quite  favorably  with  other  nationalities.  Early  mar- 
riages are  the  rule,  and  the  bride  of  15  has  usually  been  afBanced  by  her  parents  for 
several  vears  previous  to  the  event.  Caf6  gossip,  an  important  factor  in  Syrian 
social  life,  acts  as  a  deterrent  of  flagrant  scandal,  although  when  such  scandal  does 
occur,  public  opinion  appears  to  accept  the  situation  complaisantly. 

The  Syrian  in  New  York  has  housed  himself  in  the  tenements  of  the  old  First  Ward, 
from  which  he  has  dispossessed  an  undesirable  Irish  population,  the  remnant  of 
which  torments  him.  Hemmed  in  by  the  Broadway  business  district  to  the  east. 
Battery  Park  on  the  south,  the  North  Kiver  on  the  west,  and  the  Cortland  street 
ferry  and  contiguous  business  section  upon  the  north,  the  Syrian  quarter  in  Man- 
hattan covers  an  area  comprising  in  eft'ect  four  blocks  upon  lower  Washington 
street  and  overflowing  into  the  short  side  streets. 

Long  threatened  by  the  invasion  of  the  "  skyscraper,"  this  immediate  tenement 
section  has  remained  almost  undisturbed  for  the  past  50  years,  although  surely  des- 
tined to  become  a  region  of  "  skyscrapers  "  at  a  future  date.  The  Syrians  appreciate 
this,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  well-to-do  have  removed  their  families  within 
recent  years  to  South  Brooklyn,  retaining  their  places  of  business  upon  lower  Wash- 
ington street.  The  poorer  immigrants,  both  because  of  these  business  establish- 
ments and  nearness  to  the  Barge  Office,  naturally  cling  to  the  first  established 
colony. 

The  tenements  of  this  quarter  are,  as  a  rule,  old  and  in  bad  condition;  nor  does  a 
Syrian  occupancy  improve  them  from  a  sanitary  standpoint.  The  poor  Syrian  con- 
tracts to  pay  $5  to  $7  for  two  rooms,  and  as  his  family  is  usually  a  large  one,  and  the 
rent  out  of  proportion  to  his  income,  he  resorts  to  overcrowding  as  a  relief.  Some- 
times he  is  able  to  get  one  room  for  ii  a  month,  and  proceeds  to  crowd  his  family  of 
7  persons  into  it. 

It  is  not  extraordinary  to  find  6  or  8  women  making  their  headquarters  in  such  a 
garret,  their  husbands  away  peddling  and  their  children  in  institutions.  The 
entire  number  seldom  occupy  the  room  upon  any  one  night.  The  Syrian  pays  his 
rent,  and  is  accordingly  considered  a  good  tenant  by  agents  of  a  certain  class.  He 
at  least  is  sober,  and  seldom  gets  into  "  trouble."  The  one  Syrian  who  attempted  to 
run  a  hotel  in  the  quarter  was  glad  to  surrender  his  license  and  save  what  rebate 
he  conld  from  the  failure. 

The  American  cooking  stove  is  the  first  new  necessity  which  impresses  itself  upon 
the  Syrian  immigrant's  mind.  It  is  often  months  before  the  need  of  a  bed  makes 
itself  felt;  a  rug  or  blanket  upon  the  floor  suffices  for  sleeping  purposes.  A  few 
chairs  And  sacred  pictures,  together  with  a  lamp,  are  next  accumulated,  and  poor 
households  are  not  much  more  ambitious  in  the  way  of  furnishings.  The  better 
class  (so  called)  of  Syrians  pay  from  $8  to  $20  rent  for  their  living  rooms  and  $20  to 
$100  rent  for  their  stores.  A  certain  luxury  is  often  apparent  in  the  rugs  and  cur- 
tains found  in  such  homes,  but  in  the  furnishings  little  else  that  is  not  American  in 
tone  and  of  a  cheap  class.  In  cleanliness  and  sanitation  the  homes  of  supposedly 
well-to-do  Syrians  approximate  quite  too  closely  to  those  of  the  poorer  class.  In 
this  respect  it  may  be  noted  that  a  majority  of  the  wealthy  Syrians  in  New  York  (of 
whom  there  are  a  score  reputed  as  worth  over  $10,000  and  up  to  $40,000)  are  of  peas- 
ant extraction  and  have  concentrated  their  energies  upon  the  dollar  rather  than 
upon  the  better  aspects  of  Americanism. 
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Ab  to  oitizenship,  there  are  not  more  than  300  fnlly  naturalized  Syrian- American 
oitizens  in  New  York  Cit^,  bat  this  is  rather  becanse  of  the  colony's  yonth  than 
becaase  of  any  disinclination  for  the  privileges  of  citizenship  upon  the  Syrian's  part. 
The  younger  men  become  citizens  and  vote  the  Republican  ticket  as  a  "  businees- 
man^s"  ticket. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Irish-Americans  of  the  First  Ward  are  Demo- 
crats. No  strong  organization,  political  or  otherwise,  may  be  looked  for  among  the 
Syrians,  the  envies  and  jealousies  of  these  people  serving  invariably  to  wreck  such 
attempts,  whatever  their  inception.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  a  dozen  relief  and 
benevolent  societies  established  in  the  quarter,  as  a  result  of  advice  that  the  Syrians 
look  after  their  own  poor,  at  least  to  a  reasonable  extent.  The  societies  in  question 
have  generally  been  as  short-lived  as  ill-managed,  and  notoriously  was  this  the  case 
with  a  day  nursery  subscribed  for  by  Americans  and  managed  by  Syrians. 

Despite  inherent  disorffanizatiun,  a  "revolutionary  party"  exists,  and  has  a  local 
preea  which  immolates  the  Porte  at  intervals,  but  is  reputed  to  savor  somewhat  of 
blackmail. 

Relatively  the  quarter  has  a  large  number  of  journals,  it  being  the  ambition  of 
every  faction  to  be  so  represented. 

Apart  from  female  and  missionai^  influence,  there  are  Syrians  who  seek  to  add  to 
their  incomes  by  ''placing"  their  immigrant  countrymen,  and  were  the  assertions 
of  these  fellows  as  advocates  of  Syrian  ''^help ''  borne  out  by  experience  to  a  reason- 
able extent  we  might  witness  the  development  of  a  **  padrone  "  system.  Fortunately 
there  are  reasons  why  such  a  development  will  not  take  place,  of  which  ''supply 
and  demand"  is  the  |)rincipal  one. 

The  Armenian  immigrants  resemble  the  Syrians  in  their  inclination  to  trade  rather 
than  industry.  The  majority  of  the  estimated  15,000  in  the  country  are  traders.  A 
large  number  of  them  work  for  large  Armenian  firms  dealing  in  oriental  goods. 
There  are  a  number  of  Armenians  in  New  York  who  ure  cigarette  makers.  Some  are 
working  in  the  silk  factories,  and  there  are  small  storekeepers  scattered  through 
the  country.  The  poorest  of  the  Armenians  do  not  come  here.  All  who  come  are 
former  business  men  who  have  been  persecuted  and  driven  out  by  the  Turks.  They 
come,  intending  to  stay  and  become  American  citizens.  It  is  estimated  by  a 
leading  Armenian  that  there  are  1,500  Armenians  in  New  York,  2,000  in  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  2,000  in  Boston,  400  in  Philadelphia,  500  in  West  Hoboken,  300  in 
Paterson,  and  300  in  Chicago.  In  Worcester,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  they  have 
their  own  churches. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  Syrian  in  America  are  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  one  qn  arter  in  M  anhattan,  and  are  increasing  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Syrian 
trade  throughout  the  country.  Combs,  brushes,  hat  pins,  razor  strops,  bibs,  tuckers, 
aprons,  wrappers,  garters,  suspenders,  toothpicks,  crucifixes,  and  smiul  peddling  truck 
generally,  is  made,  and  practically  for  the  Syrian  peddling  trade  only.  The  manu- 
facture of  these  articles  is  carried  on  in  lofts,  and  rarely  m  tenement  houses.  The 
wages  paid,  mostly  upon  a  piecework  basis,  average  $2  to  $3  per  week  for  women 
and  $4  to  $6  for  men.  Occasionally  children  under  age  are  employed,  but  as  a  rule 
the  Syrian  is  too  shrewd  to  expoBC  himself  to  possible  penalties.  The  supply  of 
cheap  Syrian  labor  is  abundant  in  the  quarter,  and  none  but  Syrians  are  employe<l 
by  Syrians.  While  i¥om  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  Syrian  population  in  America  is 
rlenendent  upon  textile-mill  work  at  the  present  time,  the  Syrian  as  a  mill  worker 
still  remains  an  experiment.  His  docilitv  as  a  proletarian  is  offset  from  the  man- 
agerial standpoint  by  his  fatalism — if  driven  too  hard  he  simply  lies  down.  Less 
vLjorons  than  the  French  Canadians,  Poles,  and  "American-bom"  mill-workers  with 
whom  he  competes,  he  is  much  less  fettered  than  they.  Worked  too  hard- or  paid 
too  little  in  the  mill,  he  becomes  a  peddler;  a  member  of  no  "union,''  he  still  has  at 
his  command  in  traditions— always  retaining  their  hold  longest  upon  a  peasantry — 
resources  which,  among  his  own  people,  can  hardly  ever  fail  to  secure  for  himself 
and  family  at  least  the  necessities  of  existence.  Employers  claim  to  pay  to  Syrian 
workers  the  regular  scale,  and  this  claim  is  not  seriously  disputed  by  non-Syrian 
textile  workers— the  fact  appearing  to  be  that  the  textile  wage  scale  is  already  as 
low  as  the  subsistence  level ,  and  the  Syrian  not  tending  to  raise  that  level.  Instances 
have  occurred  in  which  silk-mill  owners  have  used  Syrian  help  in  attempts  to  break 
strikes,  but  only  rarely  and  as  a  war  measure.  The  Syrian  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
develop  into  a  valuable  mill  adj  unct,  either  as  a  strike  breaker  or  otherw  ise.  Appear- 
ances indicate,  indeed,  that  mill  owners  have  been  to  some  extent  the  victims  of 
cajolery  in  relation  to  the  value  of  Syrian  help. 

In  a  silk  mill  in  New  .Jersey  where  Syrians  and  Armenians  have  recently  been 
introduced  there  are  about  25  warpers,  about  25  twisters,  and  about  25  fixers,  all 
German  or  American,  and  their  wages  run  from  $14  to  $18  a  week.  They  were  the 
first  to  come  into  the  business  and  have  an  organization  which  is  protecting  the 

Srice  of  their  labor.    In  other  mills  there  is  a  number  of  Italians  and  Jews  recently 
itroduced. 
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There  are  about  40  winders,  American  girls  for  the  most  part.  They  beffin  at  $2 
a  week.  The  Syrians  and  Armenians  are  emplojred  in  weaving,  the  price  ror  which 
in  the  last  fonr  years  has  declined  about  one-third.  The  wonc  for  which  formerly 
12  cents  was  paid  is  now  8  cents.  In  1900  occurred  a  strike  in  the  shop  aj^ainst  a 
reduction  in  wages.  The  factory  was  closed  for  ten  weeks,  when  Armenian  and 
Syrian  labor  was  brought  from  New  York  and  other  places  to  replace  the  former 
labor.  There  are  now  about  250  weayers,  150  of  whom  are  men  and  100  are  women. 
The  men  since  the  strike  are  divided  as  to  nationality  about  as  follows :  50  Jews, 
25  Armenians,  25  Syrians,  15  Germans,  20  Americans.  The  100  girls  are  divided  in 
about  the  same  proportion,  except  that  there  are  more  Americans  among  the  girls. 

A  large  number  of  the  weavers  have  their  wives  working  with  them  in  the  fac- 
tories, and  a  number  of  wives  take  work  home.  They  receive  about  40  cents  for  75 
yards,  and  can  earn  from  $3  to  $4  per  week.  Using  one  loom  a  weaver  can  make  15 
yards  of  goods,  and  using  two  looms  he  can  make  30  yards  a  day,  at  f^m  6  to  11 
cents  per  yard.  On  the  11-cent  goods  he  can  not  make  15  yards,  so  that  he  is  able 
to  earn  about  $8  to  $12  a  week.    The  majority  of  the  weavers  earn  $9  a  week. 

The  proprietor  states  that  the  Syrians  have  an  instinct  for  weaving,  and  learn  it 
very  rapidly.  They  come  to  the  mill,  and,  as  a  rule,  have  to  work  about  a  week 
without  pay ;  then  they  earn  from  $3  to  $12  per  week— men,  women,  and  children. 
The  mill  proprietor  rents  them  small  frame  houses  near  the  mill  for  $9  per  month. 
A  large  minority  of  them  live  in  this  settlement.  They  are  apparently  clean,  thrifty, 
and  fairly  temperate ;  from  all  reports  make  quiet,  peaceable  citizens.  The  proprie- 
tor much  prefers  them  to  Armenians  or  Italians  for  his  purpose,  and  as  his  business 
increases  he  will  be  glad  to  increase  his  force  of  Syrian  operators.  Now  and  then  a 
Syrian  will  apply  for  work,  and  they  will  jg^ve  him  an  opportunity  to  learn,  but  if 
he  finds  he  is  not  capable  of  learning  he  gives  it  up,  and  they  never  see  him  again. 
It  is  supposed  they  return  to  New  York. 

The  problem  of^  labor  organization  is  especially  difScult  where  the  Syrians  and 
Armenians  are  concerned.  The  other  nationalities  distrust  them.  It  is  claimed  by 
the  organizers  that  they  can  get  along  very  well  with  the  Germans,  Irish,  Jews, 
Italians,  and  Americans,  but  not  with  the  '*  Turks.''  However,  the  price  of  labor 
has  come  down  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Syrians  are  now  dissatisfied,  and  have 
recently  made  their  first  overtures  to  get  into  line  with  the  other  nationalities. 

Notwithstanding  what  is  said  above,  the  decline  of  wages  in  silk  weaving  in  New 
Jersey  can  not  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  influence  of  immigration  of  Syrians  and 
Armenians  or  of  other  nationalities.  The  secretary  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America 
in  his  report  for  1901  (p.  29)  speaks  of  the  surprising  development  of  the  industry  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  ascribes  it  to  ''  the  abundant  supply  of  female  labor.  In  New 
Jersey,  for  instance,''  he  says,  ''the  percentage  of  men  operators  employed  in  the 
silk  mills  is  47.  the  percentage  of  women  48,  and  the  percentage  of  ohildien  5.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  respective  percentages  are  as  follows:  Men,  24.4;  women,. 53.6; 
children,  22."    These  factories  in  Pennsylvania  are  usually  in  country  districts. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
IMMIGRATION  FROM  CANADA. 

The  position  of  Canada  with  reference  to  immigration  into  the  United  States  is 
twofold :  First,  the  movement  of  Canadians  across  the  border  for  permanent  resi- 
dence or  temporary  work  in  the  busy  season ;  second,  the  rear  entrance,  whereby 
European  and  Asiatic  immigrants,  who  would  be  barred  at  the  American  ports, 
nevertheless  effect  an  entrance.  The  latter  phase  of  Canadian  immigration  prop- 
erly belongs  to  a  description  of  the  administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
and  will  be  found  in  later  pages  dealing  with  that  subject.  At  this  point  it  is  pro- 
posed to  consider  only  the  immigration  from  Canada  proper,  and  its  effect  on  Ameri- 
can labor. 

The  points  at  which  Canadian  immigrants  enter  the  United  States  are  mainly 
Boston,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  and  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie.  Intermediate  railway  stations  of 
importance  are  those  along  the  frontier  of  Maine,  Vermont,  and  New  York.  Many 
immigrants  enter  the  States  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  ferries  at  Detroit  and 
Buffalo  require  only  5  to  15  minutes  in  transit.  Consequently  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple making  their  homes  on  the  Canadian  side  cross  over  daily  for  their  regular 
employment.  At  Detroit  about  500  or  600  Canadians  come  over  every  da^  on  the 
ferries  and  go  back  at  night,  while  about  50  Americans  work  on  the  Canadian  side. 
Those  who  come  from  the  Canadian  side  are  usnally  laborerH,  but  they  include  also 
large  numbers  of  stenographers,  typewriters,  and  clerkfti 
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llie  cost  of  living  is  about  the  same  in  Canada,  except  that  rents  are  cheaper; 
probably  no  more  so  than  in  the  suburbs  of  Detroit  on  the  American  side— Windsor 
being  practically  a  suburb.  The  Americans  who  work  on  the  Canadian  side  are  the 
higher  grade  of  skiUed  laborers— foremen  and  the  like — and  often  their  pay  is  higher 
than  that  of  Canadians  in  the  same  line.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pay  of  Canadians 
working  on  the  American  side,  while  it  is  osually  the  same  as  that  of  Americans, 
yet  in  several  trades  it  is  claimed  that  employers  prefer  them  because  they  are  more 
subservient. 

In  general,  wages  on  the  Canadian  side,  especially  in  cities  like  Toronto,  are  about 
the  same  as  in  r^troit.  Conseauently  there  is  not  tbe  inducement  for  immigration 
that  formerly  existed.  The  skilled  trades  where  the  greatest  complaint  is  made  are 
those  of  bricklayers,  carpenters,  plasterers,  and  clerks.  The  bricklayers  claim  that 
during  the  summer  season  half  of  the  bricklayers  in  Detroit  are  Canadians.  The 
wages  since  1898  have  been  $3.60  for  8  hours;  prior  to  that  time  they  were  $3.50  for 
9  hours.  Corresponding  wages  in  Toledo  are  $4 ;  Chicago,  $4 ;  Denver,  Omaha,  and 
Kansas  City,  $6. 

Canadians  do  not  cut  wages,  but  by  flooding  the  market  they  keep  them  ttom  rising 
to  the  standard  of  other  places,  such  as  Toledo  and  Chicago.  Wages  in  Toronto  are 
about  $3  per  day  of  8  hours. 

Formerly  the  bricklayers'  local  union  charged  an  mitiation  fee  of  $20,  which  kept 
out  Canadians,  but  since  they  have  joined  the  international  union  an  initiation  fee 
paid  to  the  Canadian  local  permits  Canadians  to  work  on  the  American  side,  since 
they  belong  to  the  same  international.  The  bricklayers  had  a  strike  m  1894  and 
many  Canadians  came  in  as ''  scabs.''  The  carpenters  were  similarly  affected  in  1890, 
when  the  strike  was  weakened  bv  the  immigration  of ''  scabs."  The  plasterers  have 
not  been  seriously  interfered  witn,  not  more  than  3  or  4  Canadians  having;  come  over 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  very  few  scabs.    They  have  had  no  dispute  in  14  years. 

The  plumbers  are  not  affected.  Clerks  complain  more  than  any  other  occupation. 
Pattern  makers  do  not  complain  to  any  extent.  Wages  in  the  large  towns  in  Canada 
are  equal  to  those  in  Detroit. 

ShoemaRers  do  not  complain,  since  the  organization  is  growing  in  Canada  faster 
than  in  the  United  States,  especially  at  Hamilton,  Toronto,  and  Montreal. 

The  increased  business  prosperity,  creating  a  demand  for  labor  in  Canada  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States,  has  weakened  the  pressure  of  immigration.  The  main 
trouble  is  in  the  time  of  strikes,  and  Detroit  has  been  free  from  these  in  recent  years, 
owing  to  the  better  organization  of  the  trades  council. 

It  is  very  generally  agreed  that  the  inspection  at  Detroit  under  Mr.  C.  C.  MoGlo- 

fan,  who  was  immigration  inspector  from  May,  1893,  to  March,  1897,  was  effective, 
'ormerly  large  gangs  of  French-Canadians  would  cross  the  border  accompanied  by 
the  agent  of  contractors  for  the  lumber  fields.  Mr.  McGlogan  put  a  stop  to  this. 
Practically  nothing  of  this  kind  is  now  done  or  has  been  done  for  5  or  6  years.  On  an 
average,  200  Canadians  were  deported  each  year,  bat  the  number  has  now  declined 
until  there  were  in  1900  only  18  deportations.  At  the  present  time  nearly  all  of  the 
laborers  who  come  have  been  thoroughly  coached,  and  those  wbo  have  been  sent 
back  are  only  those  who  have  actually  stated  that  they  are  contract  laborers  living 
in  Canada. 

The  law  does  not  give  power  to  send  back  "birds  of  passage,''  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  inspector  and  local  labor  representatives  it  should  be  amended  so  that  such 
immigrants  who  come  over  during  the  busy  season  and  then  return  to  Canada  during 
the  winter  can  be  deported  by  the  inspectors.  Such  a  law  would  compel  them  to 
move  into  Michigan  and  to  locate  and  become  local  consumers.  It  is  claimed  that 
a  serious  evil  is  done  to  the  business  of  Detroit  in  that  so  large  a  number  of  Cana- 
dims,  earning  their  wages  on  American  soil,  spend  the  money  they  receive  on  the 
Canadian  side. 

At  Buffalo  the  cost  of  living  on  the  Canadian  side  is  much  less  than  on  the  Ameri- 
can side.  A  house  and  garden  at  Fort  Erie  or  Berthie  renting  at  $5  or  $6  a  month 
would  rent  in  Buffalo  at  $15  or  $16  a  month,  and  rents  as  cheap  as  Canadian  rents 
could  not  be  obtained  on  the  American  side  without  going  14  or  15  miles.  Quite  a 
number  of  former  Canadians  now  living  in  Canada  on  account  of  cheapness  had 
lived  already  on  the  American  side  for  5  years  in  order  to  obtain  their  citizenship. 

The  occupations  particularly  affected  at  Buffalo  are  those  of  brushmakers,  plas- 
terers, lathers,  machinists,  bricklayers,  and  stone  masons.  Carpenters  who  work 
for  $1  a  day  iu  Canada,  whose  wages  were  formerly  $2.50  in  Buffalo,  are  known  to 
have  begun  work  at  $1  per  day  in  order  to  get  a  foothold.  Employees  in  the  button 
factory  who  receive  $3.m)  to  $4  per  week  at  Berlin,  Ontario,  receive  $9  at  Buffalo. 

The  Canadian  immigrant  at  Boston  comes  by  way  of  steamship  from  Yarmouth 
and  Halifax,  the  lines  at  the  present  time  being  the  Dominion,  the  Atlantic  Railway 
and  Steamship  Company,  tbe  Yarmouth  Steamship  Company,  and  the  Canada  Plant 
Line.  In  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1900,  tbe  number  of  Americans  and  aliens  arriv- 
ing in  Boston  from  Canadian  ports  was  26,424,  and  the  number  from  Europe  was 
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An  evil  especially  felt  and  directly  ascribed  to  the  foreign  immigrant  was  an 
increase  in  sickness  and  the  death  rate  in  the  city  that  accompanied  the  increase  in 
immigration. 

The  connection  between  forei^  immigration  and  disease  in  New  York  City  had 
been  noticed,  indeed,  before  immigration  began  to  be  a  matter  of  pnblic  record.  As 
fur  back  as  1769  a  pesthouse  was  established  in  New  York,  especially  "for  the 
reception  of  diseased  emigrants."^ 

In  1795,  when  yellow  fever  carried  off  730  persons  in  New  York  City,  at  least  500 
were  foreigners,  452  belonging  to  one  Catholic  congregation,  some  of  whom  had  been 
so  short  a  time  in  the  country  that  the  pastor.  Rev.  Mr.  O'Brien,  did  not  know  them.^ 

The  city  inspector,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1816,  noting  the  great  mortality  of 
the  summer  of  that  year,  attributes  it  partly  to  the  excessive  heat,  but  also  to  the 
constant  influx  of  immigrants,  many  of  whom  were  of  the  poorer  class  and  unac- 
customed to  the  climate.*  ^ 

In  1834  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  broke  out,  which  was  accounted  for  by  the  intro- 
duction of  it  from  abroad  "among  our  poor  and  filthy  population.''  * 

By  1837  the  connection  between  immigration  and  the  death  rate  seemed  so 
important  that  the  citv  inspector,  in  his  report  for  the  year,^  deyoted  considerable 
space  to  an  analysis  of  deaths  and  causes  of  death  according  to  place  of  nativity, 
snowing  the  especially  high  proportion  of  deaths  among  the  foreign  bom  from  two 
great  causes— consumption  of  the  lungs  and  typhoid  fever. 

From  this  timo  on  city  inspectors  call  attention  again  and  again  to  immigration 
as  the  cause  of  disease,  and  their  reports,  taking  them  year  after  year,  in  fact  show 
that  nearly  one-half  the  deaths  by  consumption  were  of  the  foreign  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  that  more  than  one-third  the  whole  number  of  deaths  were  of  foreign- 
ers.* 

Commenting  upon  the  death  rate  of  the  period  from  1846  through  the  next  10  or  15 
years  following,  the  citv  inspector,  in  I860,  points  out  that  in  1851-52  there  were 
1,639  deaths  in  the  citv  rrom  typhoid  fever;  in  the  same  years  590,593  aliens  landed 
at  the  port ;  that  the  largest  annual  number  of  deaths  ever  reported  in  New  York 
from  dysentery  and  diarrhea  were  during  the  period  of  greatest  immigration — 
1847-1855 ;  that;  in  fact,  the  rate  of  mortality  from  these  diseases  varied  directly  with 
the  amount  of  immigration;  and  that  the  largest  number  of  deaths  in  the  city  in 
any  one  year  from  smallpox  were  in  the  period  of  ^eatest  immigration.^ 

Much  of  the  disease  ascribed  to  foreign  immigration  was  caused  by  bad  conditions 
on  shipboard  during  the  passage.  From  the  very  beginning  of  immigration  to  this 
country — from  the  time  of  the  early  explorers  and  the  original  colonists — one  who 
embarked  for  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  did  it  at  serious  risk  of  his  life,  not  so 
much  from  pirates  and  shipwreck  (although  these  were  common  perils  of  the  deep) 
as  from  disease.  Accounts  of  early  voyages  show  that  it  was  quite  a  matter  of  course 
for  a  ship  to  lose  from  10  to  30  per  cent  of  her  passengers  by  death  from  disease  on 
the  passage, 'and  to  land  the  remainder  in  a  broken-down  and  enfeebled  condition 
that  unfitted  them  for  some  time,  if  not  permanently,  for  active  occupation  on 
shore.  The  disease  most  common  on  these  voyages  was  the  typhus,  ''jail,''  or  '*  ship" 
fever,  the  latter  familiar  title  showing  how  closely  the  disease  was  associated  with  the 
ocean  crossing,  and  was  due  to  the  neglect  by  shipmasters  of  the  most  rudimentary 
sanitary  requirements,  of  failure  to  provide  for  ventilation,  cleanliness,  and  whole- 
some or  sufficient  food.  And  so  when  immigration  was  heavy,  typhus  fever 
appeared  on  the  voyage  as  a  natural  consequence.  The  severe  outbreaks  of  this 
disease  at  the  time  of  the  great  outpouring  in  the  late  forties  were  partly  ascribed 
to  the  miserable  condition  of  the  emigrants  when  they  left  home,  but  largely  to  the 
crowding  and  bad  ventilation  of  vessels  and  to  the  insufficient  supply  of  food  pro> 
vided  for  passengers.  At  this  time  it  was  said  that ''  scarcely  a  vessel  has  arrived 
with  Irish  oiuigrants  without  having  the  disease  prevailing  on  board,  and  in  some 
instances  as  many  as  40  or  50  have  died  on  the  vessel,  and  more  than  100  sick  have 
been  landed  at  quarantine  from  one  vessel.  Hundreds,  too,  who  have  passed  the 
inspection  of  the  health  officers  and  been  permitted  to  land,  come  up  to  the  city 
having  the  seeds  of  disease  already  implanted,  have  sickened  within  from  1  to  3 
weeks,  and  being  frequently  kept  in  town  by  their  friends,  contributed  to  spread 
the  disease  and  infect  the  localities  in  which  they  sojourned."  ^ 

These  bad  conditions  led  to  various  United  States  regulations  dealing  with  pas- 
senger traffic,  and  in  1847  a  bureau  of  immigration  was  established  by  the  State  of  ^ 

» J.  W.  Francla,  Hiatorlcsal  Disooaneop.  108. 

*  J.  H.  Griscom,  M.  D.,  History  of  the  Visitations  of  Yellow  Fever  at  New  York,  p.  7. 

*City  Inspector's  Keport  of  Intermenta  in  the  City  and  County  of  New  York  for  the  Tear  1818, 
p.  11. 

*  Annual  Report  of  Interments  in  the  City  and  County  of  New  York  for  the  Year  1834,  p.  15. 
•Annual  Report  of  Interments  in  the  City  and  Coant>'  of  Kew  York  for  the  Year  1837,  p.  480. 

*  Dr.  John  H.  Griscom,  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Fopuhition  of  New  York,  K.  Y.,  1845. 
'Annual  Report  of  Interments  for  1860,  p.  228. 

•Annual  Report  of  Interments,  1847,  p.  104. 
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New  York  to  provide  against  sanitary  and  other  evils  arising  from  immigration,  but 
the  death  rate  from  diseases  caused  among  immigrants  by  the  passage  over  continued 
high. 

In  1853  Asiatic  cholera  broke  out  in  immigrant  vessels,  and  led  to  demands  for 
further  United  States  legislation  to  remedy  such  causes  as  could  ''be  traced  to  any 
state  of  things  on  shipboard,  such  as  defective  ventilation,  bad  or  insufficient  food, 
or  too  large  a  number  of  passengers  crowded  together/'  ^ 

Such  legislation  was  enacted  in  1855,  providing  for  a  limitation  of  passeugers  car- 
ried, by  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel — 1  passenger  being  allowed  for  every  2  tons — pro- 
viding for  space,  for  ventilation,  for  stated  supplies  of  food  and  water  to  passengers, 
for  cleanliness,  and  for  inspection  at  the  ports  to  see  if  all  conditions  were  complied 
with. 

This  act  seemed  to  be  more  effectual,  and  by  1858  it  was  said  that  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  inmiigrants  had  greatly  improved,'  while  by  1864  it  could  be  said 
that  the  diseases  engendered  by  "confined  air,  filthy  habits,  bad  fare,  and  long  voy- 
ages,'' which  at  one  period  filled  the  hospitals  with  the  sick  and  dying,  had  been  so 
reduced  as  no  longer  to  be  a  source  of  serious  apprehension.' 

Other  circumstances  than  those  of  the  ocean  crossing  were,  however,  responsible 
for  the  connection  made  in  the  public  mind  between  the  foreign  immigrant  and  the 
oi^'s  high  death  rat<^. 

'  The  general  situation  as  regards  the  health  of  the  city  and  the  foreign-born  popu- 
lation at  this  time  was  summed  up  by  Dr.  John  H.  Griscom  in  his  report  as  city 
inspector  in  1842  as  follows : 

It  will  not.  it  is  prmnmed,  be  disputed  that  New  York  oontains  a  larger  proportion  of  inhabitants 
of  foreign  birth  than  any  oity  in  the  United  States,  and  this  fact  assames,  in  connection  with  the 
mortalit  V  of  the  oity.  especially  with  the  disease  under  consideration  (consumption) ,  a  vital  importance 
as  affecting  its  sanitary  reputation. 

Here  are  congregated  armies  of  fordgners  drawn  from  their  homes  by  yarious  causes,  and  mostly 
in  search  of  a  Fiving,  allured  by  the  flattering  expectations  held  out  to  them  of  a  "free  conntrv.^' 
They  bring  with  them  destitution,  misery,  and  too  often  disease  alreadv  taken  root.  If  in  good  health 
when  living  at  home,  the  suffering,  privation,  and  close  confinement  Incidental  to  the  voya|j;e  rarely 
fail  to  engender  disease,  especially  fevers  and  diseases  of  the  lungs,  from  the  effects  of  which  they 
ft«quentiy  never  recover,  and  their  broken  constitutions  are  thus  rendered  a  fertile  soil  for  the  germ- 
ination of  seeds  of  new  diseases  which  future  circumstances  may  plant.  Ostracised,  they  soon  expe- 
rience the  depresAtng  effects  of  being  strangers  in  a  strange  land.  Ignorant  of  where  to  look  for  a 
snpiK>rt,  thousands  are  cast  upon  chmty  for  a  meager  and  uncertain  subsistence.  Living  in  crowded 
apartments,  in  crumbling  tenements,  and  narrow  streets,  and  upon  food  poor  in  quality  and  stinted 
in  quantity,  they  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  inroads  of  disease.^ 

And  later  in  the  report  Dr.  Griscom  announces  it  as  his  conclusion  that  ''the  first 
among  the  more  serious  causes  of  diseased  general  health  *  *  *  is  the  crowded 
condition,  with  insufficient  ventilation,  of  a  great  number  of  the  dwellings  of  this 
oity."» 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  immigrant  to  his  first  dwellings  in  this  city.  Enough 
is  known,  however,  of  the  general  growth  of  the  city  to  give  opportunity  for  a  tol- 
erably close  guess  as  to  where  he  went  and  what  quarters  he  had. 

By  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  oity  was  growing  rapidly  toward  the 
north,  streets  were  being  raised  and  paved,  and  the  dock  froiitage  extended  farther 
into  the  water.  The  docks  in  process  of  construction  became  gathering  places  of  all 
sorts  of  filth,  forming  about  the  city  a  belt  of  offensiveness  along  the  river  front 
from  which,  it  mav  be  supposed,  the  well-to-do  were  ready  to  draw  back.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  the  docks  were  a  large  number  of  old  wooden  houses,  many  of 
which,  built  before  the  raising  and  paving  of  the  streets,  had  their  lower  flours  2  or 
3  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  pavements.*^  This  was  particularly  the  case  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  island,  in  the  First,  Second,  and  Fourth  wards ;  but  in  other 
quarters,  too,  other  offensive  neighborhoods  had  grown  up. 

In  such  neighborhoods  disease  flourished.  The  outbreak  of  yeUow  fever  in  1795 
''prevailed  on  the  borders  of  the  East  River,  in  the  low  streets  and  what  was  for- 
merlv  the  swamp,  and  in  the  narrow  alleys.'''  And  in  such  neighborhoods,  evi- 
dently, the  immigrant  population  found  their  first  homes;  for  it  will  be  remembered 
that  it  was  in  this  epidemic  that  so  large  a  proportion— ^00  out  of  730— of  the  vic- 
tims were  immigrants,  most  of  them  newly  arrived. 

By  1820  a  cellar  population  had  come  into  existence  in  New  York,  as  we  know  by 
accounts  of  a  malignant  fever  that  broke  out  in  Bancker  street,  all  cases  of  which 
were  noted  to  be  of  residents  in  cellars.  These,  however,  were  negroes,  not  foreign 
immigrants. 

>  Beport  NewjYork  Commissioner  of  Emigration,  18S3,  p.  140. 
'Report  New  York  Commissioner  of  Emigration,  1858,  p.  240. 
■Beport  of  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  1864,  p.  46. 

*  Annual  Report  of  Interments,  1842,  pp.  155-157. 

*  Annual  Report  of  Interments,  1842,  pp.  100-161. 

*  Dr.  John  H.  Grisoom^Hlstory  of  Teifow  Fever,  p.  & 
'  Dr.  John  H.  Grisoom,  History  of  Yellow  Fever,  p.  7. 
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The  yeHow-fever  epidemic  of  1822  drove  the  well-to-do  popnlAtion  uptown  to 
''Greenwich  Village/  and  shortly  after  that  time  the  growth  of  the  city  was  bo 
great  that  builders  were  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  provide  houses  for  all  who  wanted 
them. 

The  business  district  was  growing  to  the  north,  with  Broadway  as  its  main  axis, 
and  in  the  course  of  this  growth,  well-to-do  residents  of  the  neishborhoods  en- 
croached upon  moved  still  farther  to  the  north,  leaving  their  substantial  dwellings  to 
be  occupied  by  the  poor,  who  found  it  desirable  to  remain  near  the  business  district 
that  afiorded  them  a  livelihood,  and  who,  to  save  expense,  crowded  themselves  4,  5, 
or  6  families  together  into  a  structure  adapted  to  the  uses  of  one  family  only.  And 
"the  poor,''  as  years  went  on,  were  more  and  more  exclusively  the  foreign  bom  and 
their  children. 

By  1834  overcrowding  was  recognized  as  a  serious  evil.  Gerrett  Forbes,  city 
inspector  for  that  year,  says  that,  together  with  intemperance,  the  most  prominent 
cause  of  the  increase  of  deaths  over  the  increase  of  the  population  which  he  nas  noted, 
is  ''the  crowded  and  filthy  state  in  which  a  great  portion  of  our  population  live  and 
apparently  without  beiug  sensible  of  their  condition." 

Former  good  residence  districts  that  were  graduallv  being  changed  into  crowded 
quarters  of  the  poor  were,  notably,  along  the  west  side,  up  toward  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage, and  in  the  center  of  the  city,  the  old  Fourth  Waro,  with  its  many  fine  old 
mansions. 

North  of  the  city  hall,  and  to  the  east  of  Broadway,  a  neighborhood  of  evil 
notoriety  had  come  into  being  by  a  somewhat  dififerent  order  of  growth  from  that 
described  above — in  the  famous  Sixth  Ward  and  its  little  less  notorious  neighbor  on 
the  north,  the  Fourteenth. 

The  Sixth  Ward  was  never  as  good  a  residence  district  as  some  others  in  the  city 
on  account  of  its  peculiar  topography.  The  "  Collect,''  a  deep  pond  in  a  deep  basin, 
covered  a  considerable  portion  of  its  surface,  and  while,  in  its  natural  state  the  pond 
added  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  locality,  in  1800  the  city  began  to  fill  it  in,  and 
from  that  time  to  1810,  when  the  work  was  finished,  the  spot  was  a  center  of  offense 
and  filth.  The  place  was  made  a  commou  dumping  ground  for  garbage,  dead 
animals,  and  all  sorts  of  trash;  a  circumstance  that  would  naturally  hinder  the 
development  of  the  neighborhood  as  a  good  residence  district.  On. the  high  land 
above  this  pond  some  good  houses  were  probably  erected;  and  an  old  print  snowing 
the  '*Five  Points"  in  1827  represents  some  good  and  substantial  looking  dwellings. 
But  a  large  number  of  the  houses  erected  in  this  quarter  were  shackling  frame 
'  structures,  built  on  made  land;  and  the  famous  tenement  streets  about  the  "Five 
Points" — Baxter,  Park,  and  Mulberry — were  laid  out  over  the  very  site  of  the  pond, 
or  along  its  edges. 

By  1830  the  Sixth  Ward  had  become  notorious  for  crime  and  disorder,  and  by 
1834-35  it  emerges  into  especial  publicity  as  a  long-settled  Irish  neighborhood,  in 
the  course  of  the  Irish  riots  that  marked  those  years  and  that  had  their  center  here. 

In  this  ward  an  epidemic  of  "continued  fever"  (typhoid)  broke  out  in  1837.  A 
physician,  describing  this  epidemic,  said  that  the  cases  occurred  in  the  midst  of  a 
poor  population,  ''principally  Irish  and  German,  whose  habits  *  •  *  are  more 
or  less  filthy,  and  who  lived  crowded  together,  with  a  family  in  every  room  in  the 
house,  and  sometimes  more."^  All  cases  occured  west  of  the  Bowery,  where  there 
was  far  greater  crowding  than  to  the  east  of  that  street,  and  all  occurred  in  base 
ment  dwellings,  or  first  floors  with  no  basement  or  cellar  beneath. 

A  month  or  two  before  the  outbreak  of  this  epidemic  the  mayor  of  the  city,  Aaron 
Clark,  writing  to  the  common  council,  on  June  5,  in  regard  to  the  disease  likely  to 
be  occasioned  by  immigrants,  said  that  "if  they  have  it  not  with  them  on  arrival 
they  may  generate  a  plague'  by  collecting  in  crowds  in  small  tenements  and  foul 
hovels."* 

His  prognostication  was  fulfilled,  it  is  seen,  within  a  very  brief  period.  In  the 
summer  of  1842  a  number  of  cases  of  typhus  fever  of  a  severe  type  occurred  in  a 
building  in  the  rear  of  No.  49  Klizabeth  street,  in  the  Sixth  Ward,  "under  circum- 
stances," said  the  physician  reporting  on  the  cases,  "  which  left  no  doubt  of  its 
local  origin." 3  The  picture  he  gives  of  the  surroundings  of  these  cases  shows  us 
the  general  features  of  a  housing  system  for  the  poor  that  had  developed  itself  by 
this  time: 

The  front  bnildine,  a  small  two-story  frame  honse,  was  partly  occupied  by  the  proprietor  or  leasee 
of  the  baildins  as  a  liquor  store  and  partly  sublet  to  several  Irish  families.  A  coverad  alleyway  led 
to  the  rear  building.  This  was  a  donble  frame  honse  3  stories  In  heisht.  It  stood  in  the  center  of 
the  yard,  ranged  next  the  fence,  where  a  number  of  pigstys  and  stables  had  sarrounded  the  yard 
on  a  sides.  From  the  quantity  of  filth,  liquid  and  otherwise,  thus  caused,  the  ground.  I  suppose,  had 
been  rendered  almost  impassable,  and  to  remedy  this  the  yard  had  been  completely  boarded  over  so 

>  Dr.  John  H.  Griscom,  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Population,  1845,  p.  15. 

*  Sanderson,  Bepublican  Landmarks. 

s  Dr.  J.  H.  Griscom,  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Population,  p.  18. 
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that  the  earth  eonld  nowhere  he  seen.  These  hoards  wore  partially  decayed,  and  hy  a  little  preasnre. 
•▼en  in  dry  weather,  a  thick,  greenish  fluid  could  he  forced  up  through  their  creylces.  The  central 
huildinff  was  Inhabited  partly  hy  negroes.  In  this  building  there  occurred  in  the  course  of  6  weeks  9 
oases  or  typhus  fever.  *  *  *  At  my  solicitation  the  uderman  of  the  ward  visited  the  building, 
the  number  of  pigs  about  the  establishment  was  reduced  to  that  allowed  by  law,  and  chloride  of  lime, 
whitewashing,  etc.,  liberally  and  assiduously  employed. 

In  this  example  is  seen  the  original  "tenement  house  "—the  old-fashioned  frame 
house,  once  occupied  by  one  family,  and  now  turned  over  to  occupancy  by  many.  In 
the  rear  of  this,  to  occupy  a  part — probably  a  large  part — of  the  original  yard,  had 
been  built  up  a  biff  barrack,  expressly  for  tenement  uses.  In  this  a  new  stage  in 
the  development  orthe  tenement-house  system  is  seen.  Such  barracks  were  not 
necessarily  erected  on  lots  already  occupied  along  the  street  line  by  older  buUdings, 
bat  they  were  in  many  cases.  Nor  was  the  rear  tenement  always  a  barrack  build- 
ing. It  was  often  the  original  building  on  the  lot—perhaps  a  one  or  two  story  frame 
shanty,  in  front  of  which  was  erected  a  barrack  building.  Sometimes,  too,  the 
rear  buildings  were  irregular  little  frame  structures  ran  up  in  the  rear  of  the  lot  to 
fill  the  space  left  by  a  mnt  tenement.  But  in  any  case  the  <*rear"  tenement  was, 
as  a  rule,  less  desirable  than  the  front  tenement,  and,  as  in  this  example,  was  fre- 
auently  given  over  to  a  diflferent  and  inferior— that  is,  less  prosperous — race  than 
tnat  which  occupied  the  front  tenement.  This,  too,  is  a  typical  feature  of  the  tene- 
ment system  as  it  developed.  And  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  whole  tenement  was 
leased  and  controlled  by  one  man,  who  sublet  the  separate  apartments  occupied  by 
the  many  families  filling  the  tenements.  All  of  these  features  played  an  important 
part  of  their  own  in  the  development  of  the  tenement  system. 

The  earlier  type  of  tenement  house — the  old  made-over  family  residence — was 
responsible  for  tne  beginnings  of  a  ^reat  ''cellar  population,''  whose  wretchedness 
was  a  continual  tax  upon  the  sympathies  and  conscience  of  the  well-to-do,  through 
a  long  series  of  years.  The  conditions  under  which  they  lived  are  almost  incredible 
to-day.    Dr.  Griscom  says,  in  1845 : 

The  most  offensive  of  all  places  of  residence  are  the  cellars.  It  is  almost  impossible,  when  oon- 
teniplating  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  ^r  beings  who  inhabit  these  holes,  to  maintain 
the  proper  degree  of  calmness  requisite  for  a  thorough  insjiection  of  their  miseries,  and  sound  judgment 
respecting  lem.  Yon  must  descend  to  them :  you  must  feel  the  blast  of  foul  air  as  it  meets  yoiu*  fsce 
on  opening  the  door;  you  mnst  grope  in  the  dark  or  hesitate  until  your  eye  becomes  accustomed  to 
the  gloomy  place,  to  enable  you  to  find  your  wav  through  the  entry  over  the  broken  floor,  the  boards 
of  wnich  are  protected  from  your  tread  by  a  half  inch  of  hard  dirt;  you  must  inhale  the  suffocating 
vapor  of  the  heated  rooms;  and  in  the  dark,  dim  recesses  endeavor  to  flnd  the  inmates  by  the  sound 
of  their  voices,  or  chance  to  see  their  figures  moving  between  you  and  the  flickering  light  of  a  window, 
coated  with  dirt  and  festooned  with  cob  webs— or,  if  in  searoh  of  an  invalid,  take  care  that  you  do  not 
fall  full  length  upon  the  bed  with  her,  by  stumbling  against  the  bundle  of  rags  and  straw  dignified  by 
that  name,  lying  upon  the  floor,  under  the  window,  if  window  there  is;  andall  this  and  much  more 
beyond  the  reach  of  mv  pen  must  be  felt  and  seen  ere  you  can  appreciate  in  its  full  force  the  moumfnl 
and  disgusting  condition  In  which  thousands  of  the  subjects  of  our  Government  pass  their  lives.' 

The  use  of  cellars,  beffun  in  the  old  single-family  residence,  occupied  by  many  fami- 
lies, was  continued  in  the  tenement  house  proper;  but  as  tbe  big  barracks  were  built 
in  greater  and  greater  number  until  the  call  for  houses  was  more  adequately  met 
without  recourse  to  underground  apartments,  the  cellar  residences  decreased. 

From  the  specially  constructed  tenant  house,  placed  on  the  front  or  rear  of  the 
lot,  came  the  ''courts''  and  ''alleys"  in  which  tenant  houses  were  crowded  upon 
every  available  foot  of  spare  ground. 

The  city  inspector,  in  his  report  for  1845,  said  that  in  comparison  with  the  older 
type  of  dwellings,  with  their  crowded  cellar  apartments,  the  new  "courts''  were 
''luxurious  and  economical  residences.''  But  Dr.  Griscom,  in  his  report  for  1842, 
had  Joined  the  "courts"  with  the  cellars  in  their  harmful  influences  upon  public 
health. 

These,  indeed,  were  largely  responsible  for  that  part  of  the  high  death  rate  among 
the  foreign  bom  which  was  caused  by  consumption,  as  the  immigrant  ships  had  been 
largely  responsible  for  that  part  caused  by  typhus.    Dr.  Griscom  says : 

The  annual  reports  of  the  city  inspector  show  that  nearly  one-half  the  deaths  hy  consumption  are 
of  the  foreign  pitft  of  the  population,  and  that  more  than  one-third  the  whole  number  of  deaths  are  of 
foreigners.  Such  an  Immense  disproportion  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  some 
extraordinary  causes  of  death  prevail  among  the  strangers  who  corae  t-o  reside  among  us.  Now  it  is  a 
pretty  well  ascertained  fact  that  a  large  minority  of  the  cellar  and  court  population  of  this  city  consists 
of  persons  of  foreign  birth  and  their  children ;  of  the  dispensary  patients  about  60  per  cent  are  natives 
of  other  countries,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  the  parentage  of  the  children  receiving  aid  from 
these  institutions  we  should  flna  a  larger  proportion  thau  this  di recti v  dependent  upon  foreigners. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  75  per  cent  of  them  are  either  emigrants  or  the  ch  ildren  of  such.  Fut  these  facts 
side  by  side,  then,  and  we  are  confirmed  in  the  conclusion  that  the  domiciliary  condition  of  these  poor 
beings,  the  confined  places  in  which  they  dwell,  the  unwholesome  air  they  breathe,  and  their  filth  and 
degradation,  are  prolific  sources  of  an  immense  amount  of  distress  and  sickness,  which  in  their  turn 
serve  by  the  loss  of  time,  of  wages,  and  of  strength,  to  aggravate  the  miserableness  of  their  condition, 
to  tncrease  the  danger  to  the  public  health  and  the  burden  of  public  and  private  charity.* 

>  Sanitary  Ckmdition  of  the  Laboring  Population,  pp.  8-9. 

>  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Fopalation,  p.  14. 
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Further  testlmoDy  is  given  to  show  that  it  was  not  so  mnch  the  original  condition 
of  the  immigrant  as  the  wretched  dwelling  he  had  to  live  in  that  oaoaed  the  high 
rate  of  sickness  and  death  among  foreigners  in  the  city. 

The  city  inspector  says  in  his  report  for  1860: 

The  farther  fact  should  be  adduced  that  most  of  Vie  obQdreii  who  arrive  in  this  <dty  from  fordgn 
ports,  althoagh  sniTerinfi^  from  the  effects  of  a  protracted  voyage,  bad  accommodations,  and  worse  fare, 
do  not  bring  with  them  anj  marked  disease  beyond  those  which,  with  proper  care,  narsing,  and 
wholesome  air,  could  not  be  easily  overcome.  The  causes,  then,  of  this  excessive  mortality  must  be 
sought  for  in  this  city,  and  are  readUy  traceable  to  the  wretched  habitations  in  which  parents  and 
children  are  forced  to  take  up  their  abode;  in  the  sontracted  alleys;  the  underground,  murky,  and 
pestilential  cellars ;  the  tenement  house,  with  its  hundreds  of  occupants,  where  each  cooks,  eats,  and 
sleeps  in  a  single  room  without  light  or  ventilation,  surrounded  wito  filth,  in  an  atmosphere  foul,  fetid, 
and  deadly,  with  none  to  console  with  or  advise,  or  to  apply  to  for  relief  when  disease  invades  them.> 

Immigration  was  somewhat  checked  daring  the  war,  bat  even  under  those  cir- 
cumstances house  bnilding  in  the  city  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  population,  and 
the  close  poking  of  tenants  in  confined  quarters  still  brought  '*  disease,  demorali- 
zation, ana  death ''  as  their  consequences.^ 

Conditions  were  so  bad  that  in  1864  leading  citizens  of  New  York  formed  them- 
selves into  a  ''  citizens'  association/'  for  the  purpose  of  investigatiujB^  and  reforming 
the  prevailing  evils.  A  sabcommittee,  known  as  the  **  council  of  hygiene  and  public 
health/'  undertook  a  thorough  sanitary  investigation  of  the  city,  and  their  report 
affords  us  one  of  the  most  valuable  studies  of  city  conditions  and  a  city  population 
that  has  ever  been  prepared. 

The  conmdttee  found,  as  to  the  tenement  system  in  general,  that  the^ 

tenant  houses  of  this  city  are  unlike  the  habitations  occupied  by  the  poorer  classes  in  any  other  city, 
principally  in  the  following  respects: 

1.  That  the  occupants  have  less  personal  interest  in  and  control  over  the  character,  cleanliness,  and 
surroundings  of  their  domiciles  than  is  usual  in  other  cities. 

2.  That  the  rate  of  crowding,  both  as  regards  the  allowance  of  area  and  of  air  space  to  each  person, 
far  exceeds  the  ordinary  degrees  of  aggregation  of  the  poorer  classes  in  other  cities. 

3.  There  is  less  concern  and  expenditure  for  the  welfare  of  the  tenants,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
higher  rate  of  rental  for  domiciles,  than  prevails  in  other  cities. 

i.  There  is  relatively,  as  well  as  numerically,  a  vastly  larger  population  dwelling  in  crowded  tenant 
houses  in  New  York  tnan  in  any  other  great  city.* 

The  total  population  of  New  York  had  doubled  in  20  years,  and  the  great  majority 
of  it — the  laboring  and  poor  classes— had  ^*  become  more  and  more  concentrated  upon 

fiven  areas  and  in  particular  streets  and  districts."  In  a  sanitary  survey  of  the  city 
y  the  council,  completed  in  December,  1864,  it  was  found  that  the  total  number  of 
tenant  houses  was  15,309,  and  the  average  number  of  families  to  each  was  7^.  The 
number  of  nersons  residing  in  tenant  houses  and  cellars  was  495,5^,  to  whllch  should 
be  added  those  in  smaller  habitations,  attics,  stable  lofts,  etc.,  where  insufficient 
area  and  air  space  were  found. ^ 

At  this  time  the  tenant  houses  of  the  city  were  nearly  all  found  within  an  area  of 
4  square  miles,  and  certain  parts  of  the  city  showed  a  density  of  population  greater 
than  that  of  any  parts  or  wards  of  London  or  any  other  European  city. 

As  compared  with  tenements  of  former  times,  those  of  this  period  were  built  to 
a  greater  height  in  stories,  there  were  more  rear  tenant  houses  erected  back  to 
back  with  other  buildings  correspondingly  situated  on  parallel  streets,  and  courts 
and  alleys  were  more  encroached  upon  and  narrowed  into  unventilated,  unlighted, 
and  well-like  holes  between  front  and  rear  tenements/ 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  tenant-house  population 
throughout  New  York  at  this  time,  and  gives  some  idea  of  the  relative  proportion  of 
tenement-house  dwellers  to  the  total  population.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that 
the  total  population  given  in  the  table  is  that  for  1860,  while  the  tenant-house 
population  is  that  of  1864.  Consequently  the  proportion  of  tenant-house  dwellers 
to  total  population  based  on  these  figures  would  be  somewhat  too  high.    As  the 

Eopnlation  increased  only  about  16  per  cent  in  the  whole  decade  from  1860  to  1870, 
owever,  the  disproportion  is  not  so  great  as  it  might  be. 

■  Annual  Report  of  Interments.  New  York,  1860,  Doc.  No.  5. 
•Report  of  A.  I.  C.  P.,  1866,  p.  51. 

s  Report  of  the  Council  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  of  the  Citisens'  Association  of  New  York, 
second  edition,  1866,  p.  Ixix. 


lecond  edition,  1860,  p.  Ixix. 

*  Report  Council  oxHygiene,  p.  Ixix. 

*  Report  Council  of  Hygiene,  p.  Ixx. 
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Table  2.-'Teiiant-hause populatum  in  1864. 

[Compiled  ftom  Beport  Counoilof  Hysiene,  1864,  p.  849,  and  Report  New  York  State  Teaement-HoiiM 

XlommlMion,  1895,  p.  273.] 
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32,917 
28,080 
27,587 
45,176 
72.953 
57,462 
82,705 
67,519 
49.017 
61.725 


9,062 


1,305 
17,957 
11,206 
22,897 
20,526 
16,888 
15,172 
18,583 
65,620 


15,936 
20,425 
5,205 
83,660 
66,207 
36,099 
16,272 
83.218 
36,870 
82,544 


Kmnber 
tenant 
honaea. 


250 


54 

486 
462 
605 
627 
625 
596 
534 
2,049 


540 

546 

197 

1,257 

1,890 

836 

571 

1,162 

1,026 

996 


Total 
popula- 
tion in 
tenant 
honaes. 


8,564 


1,248 
17,611 
10,370 
22,401 
19,293 
15,680 
14,966 
18,140 
64,254 


14,997 
20,008 
4,070 
81,500 
63,766 
35,860 
16,067 
82,205 
36,675 
31,845 


ATorage 
popnla- 
uonto 
each 
tenant 
houae. 


84i 


24^ 

85: 

24 

84 

80 

25 

31* 


Total 

number 

families 

in  tenant 

bouses. 


2,181 


310 
8,686 
2.957 
4,406 
4,686 
8,977 
8,836 
4,487 
13,483 


3.729 
4,509 
1,358 
7.088 
15,974 
7,267 
3,632 
8,844 
7,299 
7,714 


Average 
nombw 
famiUes 
to  each 
tenant 
honie. 


8* 


Abont  this  time  it  was  observed  not  only  that  poor  people  were  concentrated  in 
certain  distriots,  but  that  they  were  more  or  less  segregated  aocording  to  nationali- 
ties. And  in  1867  it  was  noted  that  the  social  relations  of  the  foreign  to  the  native 
population  had  materially  changed;  that  the  foreigners  no  longer  blended  with  the 
native  stocks  to  become  incorporated  with  them.* 

'*  So  large  are  tbe  aggregations  of  different  foreign  nationalities,"  the  report  goes  on  to  say,  "that 
they  no  longer  oonform  to  onr  habits,  opinions,  ana  manners,  but,  on  the  contrary,  create  for  them- 
selves distinct  oommnnitiea,  almost  as  impervious  to  American  sentimenta  and  iannences  as  are  the 
inhabitants  of  Dublin  or  Hamburg.  .  .  .  They  have  their  own  theaters,  recreations,  amusements, 
military  and  national  organisations;  to  a  great  extent  their  own  schools,  onorohea.  and  trade  onions; 
their  own  newspapers  and  periodical  literature." 

These  foreigners  had  at  that  time  in  the  city  7^  churches  of  their  own,  35  news- 
papers in  5  languages,  and  many  charitable  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  their  own 
people. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  of  Hygiene,  above  referred  to,  shows  more  or  less  in 
detail  how  these  foreign  populations  were  distributed  in  1864. 

Bej^inning  at  the  lower  end  of  the  city,  where  the  immigrant  first  enters  it  after 
landing  at  the  immigrant  station,  it  is  found  that  the  lower  west  side,  one  of  the 
good  residential  districts  mentioned  in  describing  an  earlier  period,  had  been  whoUy 
converted  to  a  tenement  district  of  peculiar  ofiensiveness. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  largely  of  foreign  birth :  abont  one-half  the 
population  were  Irish,  about  one-fourth  Germans,  the  remainder  were  Americans, 
Swedes,  and  Danes.  About  two-thirds  of  the  population  were  laborers  and 
mechanics  with  their  families ;  the  remainder  were  retail  shopkeepers  and  keepers 
of  hotels  and  sailors'  and  immigrants'  boarding  houses.  A  large  element  of  the  pop- 
ulation was  a  floating  one,  consisting  of  travelers,  immigrants,  sailors,  and  "vaga- 
bonds without  a  habitation  and  almost  without  a  name.'^' 

Many  of  the  tenement  houses  in  this  district  were  the  old  familv  residences  of  a 
more  prosperous  time,  but  many  were  the  big  brick  barracks  built  esi>ecially  for 
tenement  uses ;  the  former  mainly  along  Greenwich  street,  the  latter  mainly  along 
Washington  street,  which,  being  made  ground,  had  not  been  built  up  as  Greenwich 
street  was,  with  buildings  of  the  better  class,  thus  affording  opportunities  for 
erecting  this  other  class  of  buildings. 

A  marked  feature  of  tenement  conditions  here  was  the  small  size  of  the  apartments, 
which  insured  overcrowding. 

Throughout  all  these  quarters  the  utmost  neglect  of  all  hvgiene  laws  prevailed. 
Typhus  fever  and  measles  prevailed  here,  and  proved  very  fauu;  and  a  list  of  oases 


ifieport  A.  I.  O.  P.,  1S67,  p.  42. 
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under  the  oare  of  the  principal  charitable  society  of  the  city,  giving  names  and 
addresses,  shows  that  this  region  was  a  veritable  nest  of  pauperism. 

Following  np  the  west  side  from  Reade  street  to  Fourteenth,  different  stages  of 
the  general  j^rocess  of  change  characteristic  of  a  great  city's  growth  are  to  be  seen. 
In  tne  district  already  described  the  change  was  almost  complete;  as  one  passed 
northward,  the  change  was  seen  in  less  and  less  advanced  stages. 

From  Reade  to  Canal  street  the  greater  number  of  residents  were  of  foreign  par- 
entage. The  colored  population,  once  very  numerous,  had  almost  disappeared.  The 
houses  of  prostitution — the  fringe  that  an  advancing  fashionable  quarter  drags 
behind  it — for  which  the  neighborhood  had  once  been  famous,  were  rapidly  disap- 
pearing, the  former  occupants  of  these  houses  beinff  replaced  by  foreigners,  who  m 
^am  were  being  crowded  out  by  the  growth  of  the  business  district.^ 
I  From  Canal  to  Spring  street^  west  of  Broadway — a  district  containing  the  lower 
ends  of  Thompson,  Sullivan,  Wooster^  and  Greene  streets,  of  malodorous  memory — 
the  inhabitants  were  about  equally  divided  into  Americans,  foreigners,  and  negroes. 
The  majority  of  the  retail  stores  were  kept  by  foreigners,  who  were  said  to  be  "an 
industrious  and  hard- working  people."  >  The  Americans  were  well  to  do,  living  in 
their  own  houses,  while  the  negroes  were  a  poor,  lazy  class.  Houses  of  ill  fame 
were  more  numerous  here,  where  the  change  had  not  proceeded  so  far,  and  the 
inmates  were  ''composed  of  nearly  all  nationalities,  not  excepting  our  own.''" 
Thieves,  pickpockets,  and  gamblers  abounded. 

From  Spring  street  to  Houston,  Irish  and  Germans  comnrised  a  large  part  of  the 
inhabitants.  A  few  negroes  were  found  here,  and  many  liouses  of  prostitution  of 
the  better  class,  as  the  district  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ereat  hotels  and  the  places 
of  public  amusement.  From  Houston  street  to  Christopher  street,  the  inhabitants 
were  mostly  of  the  laboring  classes,  presumablv  with  a  large  foreign  intermixture. 

Between  Christopher  street  and  Fourteenth,  lay  the  former  '*  Greenwich  Village," 
and  here  we  catch  up  with  the  native  born  on  their  journey  northward.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  district  contained,  in  1864,  probably  a  larger  proportion  of  native-born 
residents  than  any  in  the  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  Fifteenth  Ward.  Few 
wealthy  families  were  found  here ;  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  tradespeople,  clerks, 
mechanics  of  the  better  class,  and  cartmen. 

The  tenant  houses  throughout  the  district  from  Reade  to  Fourteenth  street  were 
mainly  2  to  4  story  brick  dwellings,  from  20  to  40  years  old,  bnilt  for  one  family. 

There  were,  besides,  some  of  the  small,  ricketv,  old  frame  dwellings,  of  the  type 
already  noted  in  the  Sixth  Ward,  and  a  few  of  the  barrack  type,  mostly  in  very  bad 
condition.  Rear  tenements  of  the  lowest  grade  were  to  be  found  in  considerable 
numbers. 

From  Fourteenth  to  Fortieth  street,  the  foreign  population  is  seen  to  have  entered 
the  district  side  by  side  with  the  native  population  in  a  very  literal  sense.  Passing 
over  Greenwich  Village,  they  had  traveled  up  the  western  edge  of  the  district  above 
as  the  native  bom  were  traveling  up  its  eastern  edge — the  center  of  the  island ;  and, 
as  the  foreigners  were  now  coming  into  a  region  not  already  thickly  built  up,  the 
brick  barrack  was  the  prevailing  type  of  tenant  house.  Here  then  grew  np  the 
characteristic  "barrack"  evils  and  here  were  to  be  found  some  of  the  worst  and 
most  extreme  types  of  that  class  of  buildings. 

The  Inspector  for  the  district  between  Twenty-sixth  and  Thirty-third  streets 
describes  a  square  almost  covered  with  front  and  rear  tenements,  and  depicts 
vividly  the  terrible  sanitary  conditions  that  naturally  arise,  from  lack  of  ventilation 
and  sanitary  conveniences. 

He  says : 

In  a  miviority  of  rear  tenements  *  *  *  the  apartments  are  dirty,  dark,  and  uninviting,  often 
reeking  with  filth,  the  walls  wholly  innocent  of  whitewash,  and  the  atmosphere  Impregnated  with 
the  disagreeable  oaor  so  peculiar  to  tenant  houses.  In  some  the  snn  never  shines,  ana  the  apart* 
mei)ts  are  so  dark  that  unless  seated  near  the  window  it  is  impossible  to  read  ordinary  tviM;  and 
yet  the  inspector  often  hears  the  hackneyed  expression,  "We  have  no  sickness,  thank  Ood,^'  uttered 
by  those  wnose  sunken  eyes,  pale  cheeks,  and  colorless  lips  speak  more  eloquently  than  words  of 
the  anaemic  condition  inevitably  resulting  from  the  absence  of  pure,  fresh  air  and  tne  general  lisht 
of  the  sun.  *  *  *  The  tenants  seem  to  wholly  disregard  personal  cleanliness,  if  not  the  very  first 
principles  of  decency,  their  general  appearance  and  actions  corresponding  with  their  wretched 
abodes.  *  *  *  This  indiiferraioe  to  personal  and  domioiUary  cleanlmess  is  doubtless  acquired  from 
a  long  familiarity  with  the  loathsome  surroundings,  wholly  at  vananoe  with  aU  moral  or  social 
improvement,  as  well  as  the  first  principles  of  hygienic  science.* 

The  foreign  residents  of  this  distriot  were  mostly  Irish,  with  a  few  colored  people 
intermingled. 

Going  still  farther  to  the  north,  above  Fortieth  street,  still  another  phase  of 
foreign  life  in  the  city  is  seen.  By  this  time  the  foreign  population  had  fairly 
outrun  the  native  population,  and  throughout  the  sparsely  settled  district  of  the 
upper  west  side,  on  the  broadly  stretching  vacant  lots  through  which  the  streets  of 

1  Beport  Council  Hyg.,  p.  25.      '  Beport  Coonoil  Hyg.,  p.  87.      'Seport  Cooncll  Hyg.,  p.  2tf. 
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a  lAter  time  had  not  yet  been  cat,  on  the  miniatare  crags  and  peaks  that  dotted  the 
gronnd  a  foreign  squatter  popalation  had  erected  its  dwellings. 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  November  21«  1864;  it  was  said  that  there  was  then— 

A  population  of  20,000  on  thia  ialand  that  pay  neither  rent  for  the  dwellings  they  oecap^  nor  mtmio- 
ipal  taxes  aa  holders  of  real  estate.  They  comprise  that  portion  of  the  population  known  as  "  squat- 
ters." In  one  ward,  which  we  need  not  name,  they  combined  a  year  or  two  ago  in  suflBcient  numoers 
to  control  the  election  for  alderman  and  councilmen.  We  are  not  ^together  sure  that  they  can  not 
control  th»  majority  of  votes  in  the  same  ward  to-day. 

These  20,000  exempts  [says  the  inspector  of  the  council  of  hygiene,  who  gave  in  his  report  the 
above  extract  f^m  the  Times]  exercise,  by  favor  of  the  common  council,  the  right  of  free  pasture  for 
cows  and  pigs.  The  pubUo  pound  has  been  voted  a  nuisance ;  the  keepers  thereof  a  double-distilled 
nuisance.  *^  *  •  llie  **  freedom  of  the  city  '*  they  hold  to  embrace  *  *  *  likewise  the  right  of 
revising  the  general  municipal  surveys.  *  *  *  The  dwellings  of  the  ** exempt"  population  at 
flrequent  iutervala  hold  possession  of  tne  public  highway.  At  sundry  points  they  take  half  the  car- 
riage road,  the  owners  no  doubt  holding  to  the  view  that  where  a  dung  cart  can  pass  along  there  is 
ample  accommodation  for  any  other  species  of  vehicle.  ^ 

The  squatters'  dweUines,  which  were  scattered  irregularly  around  without  refer- 
ence to  lot  or  to  street  boundaries,  were  the  ''shanties"  so  familiar  to  an  earlier 
generation  of  New  Yorkers. 

The  shanty  [says  an  inspector  of  the  council  of  hygiene]  is  the  cheapest  and  simplest  domicile 
constructed  in  civilized  communities.  The  typical  shanty  is  built  of  rough  boards,  wnioh  form  the 
floor,  the  sides,  and  the  roof.  It  is  built  either  on  the  ground  or  but  little  raised  above  it.  It  is  ttom 
0  to  10  feet  high,  and  its  gronnd  area  varies  much  in  different  cases,  but  is  alwavs  of  moderate  extent. 
It  contains  no  fireplace  or  chimney,  but  a  stove,  the  pipe  from  which  passes  through  a  hole  in  the 
roof.  It  has  from  1  to  3  or  4  windows,  with  single  sash,  each  containing  ftt>m  4to  6  panes  of  small 
sise.  Some  shanties  have  but  1  room,  others  an  additional  smidl  apartment,  used  as  a  bedroom.  The 
better  shanties  are  lathed  and  plastered.  It  is  evident  that  to  the  occupants  of  the  shanty  domicili- 
ary and  person^  cleanliness  is  almost  impossible.  In  one  room  are  found  the  family,  chairs,  usually 
dirty  ana  broken,  cooking  ntenails,  stove,  often  a  bed,  a  dog  or  cat,  and  sometimes  more  or  lees  poultry. 
On  the  outside,  by  the  door  in  manv  cases,  are  pigs  and  goats  and  additional  poultry.  There  ia  no 
sink  or  dndnage,  and  the  slops  are  thrown  upon  the  ground.*  - 

It  is  seen,  then,  that  the  shanty  could  be  about  as  filthy  as  the  tenant  house  proper, 
but  this  advantage^  at  least,  it  had  over  the  latter— it  housed,  usually,  only  one 
family,  and,  standing  free  on  three  sides  at  least,  admitted  much  more  fresh  air  and 
sunlight. 

The  shantjr  population  of  the  upper  west  side  was,  in  contrast  to  the  lower  west 
side  population,  largely  composed  of  Germans ;  but  many  Irish  were  found  here  also. 
Many  were  day  laborers,  employed  by  contractors  in  grading,  paving,  and  sewering 
the  streets,  and  in  the  removal  of  rock,  or  in  excavating  for  public  purposes.  Some 
were  employed  in  the  stables  of  the  city  railroads  and  stage  companies,  or  in  Central 
Park. 

In  this  district,  there  were  also  some  brick  and  wooden  tenements,  inhabited  by 
mechanics,  by  drivers  and  conductors  on  the  city  railroads,  and  by  many  of  those 
engaged  in  retail  business  on  the  avenues.  In  the  wooden  tenements  German  fami- 
lies preponderated :  in  the  briok,  Americans.' 

Having  traced  tne  progress  of  the  foreign  popalation  up  the  west  side,  we  may 
return  to  the  lower  part  of  the  citv. 

In  1864  the  Fourth  Ward  could  show  some  of  the  worst  types  of  the  tenement 
houses  in  the  city.  Many  of  the  old  residences  had  been  torn  down  aud  replaced 
by  the  big  tenement  barracks.  One  of  the  most  notorious  of  these,  known  as 
"Gotham  court''  in  Cherry  street,  was  34  feet  wide  in  front  and  rear,  234  feet  long, 
and  5  stories  high.  This  immense  block  had  at  one  of  the  long  sides  a  clear  space 
of  9  feet  separating  it  from  a  similar  structure  forming  part  ofthe  **  court;"  on  the 
other  side  a  clear  space  of  7  feet  divided  it  from  the  rear  of  the  houses  on  Roosevelt 
street.  Hemmed  in,  in  this  way,  the  ''court"  oould  receive  the  smallest  modicum 
of  light  and  air,  and  disease  was  bred  here  freely.  This  house  represented  about 
the  average  sanitary  condition  of  the  tenant  houses  in  the  district,  although  from  its 
size  it  was  the  most  notorious  among  them. 

The  inhabitants  in  this  district,  on  Oak,  Cherry,  and  Water  streets,  on  Oliver, 
James,  and  Roosevelt,  were  mainly  Irish  of  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  class. 

The  Sixth  Ward  at  this  time  could  lay  claim  totbe  most  exclusively  foreign  popula- 
tion of  any  district  in  the  city.  Americans  constituted  less  than  5  per  cent  ofthe 
whole  number.  Of  the  foreign  population,  the  Irish  constituted  74  per  cent;  the 
remaining  26  per  cent  were  mainly  German  Jews  and  Italians.  The  German  Jews 
dealt  in  old  clothing  and  made  Baxter  street  their  headquarters:  theliish  kept 
junk  shops,  liquor  stores,  groceries,  etc.;  the  Italians  were  ragpickers,  and  organ 
grinders.*  By  this  time  about  one-third  of  the  tenant  houses  in  the  ward  were  of  the 
''  barrack"  type,  containing  from  10  to  50  families  each.  The  remainder  were  very 
old  wooden  structures,  some  quite  small,  containing  4  to  8  families  in  as  many  rooms. 
Many  of  these  houses  were  used  as  lodging  houses,  as  many  as  30  persons  being 
packed  into  a  single  room. 

*  Report  Council  Hyg.,  p.  208.  *  Report  Counoil  Hyg.,  p.  808. 
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In  the  Foarteentb  Ward.  Just  to  the  north,  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  were  of  the 
lower  orders,  mostly  Irish  and  Germans,  the  former  nationality  predominating. 
Here  also  were  to  be  fonnd  the  old  wooden  houses  used  as  tenant  houses,  and  the 
new  brick  barraoks. 

At  Houston  street,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Fourteenth  Ward,  the  tenement 
district  of  the  central  part  of  the  city  may  be  said  to  have  ended  at  this  time,  the 
ward  above,  the  Fifteenth,  containing  a  population  almost  entirely  native  bom  and 
comparatively  few  tenant  houses. 

To  see  the  remainder  of  the  tenement-house  population  we  must  now  turn  to  the 
east  side. 

The  Seventh  Ward,  lying  along  the  East  River,  and  formerly  a  good  residence 
neighborhood,  largely  settled  by  Quakers,  was  by  this  time  changing  to  a  tenement 
district.  A  few  of  the  former  well-to-do  residents  still  lived  in  the  central  portion, 
but  the  population  was  now  made  up  principally  of  mechanics,  longshoremen,  and 
sailors.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  ward  were  many  crowded  tenement  houses  of  the 
newer  type,  but  most  of  the  tenement  population  lived  in  old-fashioned  2  or  3  story 
dwelling  houses,  not  built  for  tenements.  The  population  here  was  mainly  Irish, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  other  nationalities  among  the  sailors  and  longshoremen. 

The  Tenth  Wara,  just  to  the  north  of  the  Seventh  Ward,  was  at  this  time  the  one 
distinctively  and  exclusively  German  district  in  the  city.  Here  this  people  had 
rushed  in  such  numbers  as  to  make  it  profitable  for  landlords  to  erect  many  new 
tenement  houses,  and  fewer  of  the  old,  dilapidated  houses  were  to  be  found  here  than 
in  other  quarters.    The  new  tenant  houses  were  said  to  be  of  pretty  good  character. 

The  Thirteenth  Ward,  to  the  east  of  the  Tenth  Ward,  was  densely  crowded  with 
the  working  classes,  the  majority  of  whom  were  Irish ;  Germans  ranked  next,  and 
Americans  last.  Onl^  one-fourth  of  the  buildings  were  tenant  houses.  The  ward 
showed  a  high  rate  ot  sickness  and  mortality,  owing  to  the  overcrowded  and  ill-ven- 
tilated dwellings  and  to  the  ignorant  and  careless  habits  of  the  people  themselves. 

To  the  north,  n'om  Rivington  to  Fourteenth  street,  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eleventh 
wards,  a  German  population  was  pressing  in,  rather  more  numerously  in  the  part  of 
the  district  adjoining  the  Tenth  Ward  northward  to  Seventh  street  and  eastward  to 
First  avenue.  East  and  north  of  here  the  Irish  prevailed.  The  densely  crowded 
Eleventh  Ward  contained  probably  a  larger  artisan  population  than  any  other  dis- 
trict in  the  city.  In  the  whole  district  old  and  new  tenements  were  mingled  and 
conditions  were  bad. 

On  the  upper  east  side,  as  in  the  upper  west  side,  well-to-do  native  residents  were 
found  toward  the  center  of  the  city,  while  poor  foreigners  were  found  in  tho  streets 
nearer  the  river.  From  Fourteenth  to  Fortieth  street  the  foreign  population  was 
mainly  Irish  or  of  Irish  descent,  packed  in  filthy  tenements  and  of  the  most  unclean 
and  degraded  personal  habits. 

Above  Fortieth  street  squatter  colonies,  similar  to  those  oh  the  west  side,  were 
found,  made  up  of  Irish  and  Germans,  and  one  is  noted  as  far  down  as  Thirty-ninth 
street  and  First  avenue,  where  a  slight  eminence  known  as  '<  Dutch  Hill"  sheltered 
the  colony,  and  by  its  name  indicated  their  nationality. 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  general  survey  that  the  Irish  were  scattered  pretty 
well  over  the  city,  while  the  Germans  were  largely  packed  into  one  or  two  crowded 
wards,  where  they  formed  a  dense  settlement  of  their  own  nationality,  or  were  to 
be  found  in  colonies  among  the  squatter  population ;  that  in  general  the  Irish  were 
to  be  found  rather  more  frequently  on  the  west  side,  the  Germans  on  the  east. 

Next  to  be  considered  are  the  social  and  moral  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  foreign 
population  thus  widely  distributed  over  the  city.  The  tenement  houses  in  which 
most  of  them  found  their  homes  were  certainly  little  calculated  to  develop  high  social 
and  moral  types,  and  indeed  brought  to  bear  influences  working  directly  the  other 
way. 

Physical  devitalization  led  to  moral  degeneracy.  The  general  lowering  of  vitality 
due  to  the  foul  air,  darkness,  and  filth  of  the  tenement  is  accompanied  by  a  depression 
.  of  spirits,  a  reduction  of  energy  and  ambition.  The  tenement  dweller  is  not  only 
incapacitated  for  work,  but  loses  interest  in  it  and  in  the  progress  of  his  family; 
resorts  to  strong  drink  to  stimulate  his  system,  while  this  in  turn  reduces  his  phys- 
ical health  still  further  and  incites  him  directly  to  all  kinds  of  vice  and  crime. 

The  state  of  physical  and  moral  degradation  brought  about  in  the  tenement  house 
became  so  distinct  a  type  that  all  observers  and  investigators  remarked  it,  and  some 
one  of  them  in  a  flash  of  genius  bestowed  upon  it  the  significant,  if  not  elegant, 
name  of  '<  Tenant-house  rot.'' 

Dr.  Griscom,  as  early  as  1842,  had  called  attention  to  the  **  depraved  effects  which 
such  modes  of  life  exert  upon  the  moral  feelings  and  habits ; "  ^  and  the  city  inspector 
in  1851  remarks  that  '^  these  overpopulated  houses  are  generally,  if  not  always, 
seminaries  of  filthiness,  indecency,  and  lawlessness."'^ 

1  Annaal  Beport  of  Intermenta,  Hew  York,  1842,  p.  161. 
^  a  Ajumal  Beport  of  Intexmenta,  New  York,  1851. 
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Orercrowding  of  itself  led  to  grave  evilB:  and  the  whole  set  of  influences  at  work 
in  the  tenement  were  well  summed  up  oy  the  well-known  philanthropist,  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Brace : 

In  many  qnarten  of  the  city  family  life  and  the  feeling  of  home  are  almost  nnknown :  people  lire 
In  great  caravansaries,  which  are  hot  and  stifling  in  summer,  disagreeable  in  winter,  and  where  chil- 
dren associate  together  in  the  worst  way.  In  many  rooms  privacy  and  pnrity  are  unattainable,  and 
yonng  girls  grow  up  accustomed  to  immodesty  from  their  earliest  vears.  Bovs  herd  together  in  gangs, 
and  learn  thepractices  of  crime  and  vice  before  they  are  out  of  childhood.  Even  the  laborers'  families 
wbooccupy  separate  rooms  in  these  buildings  haTcnosenseof  home.  They  do  not  own  the  house  nor  any 
part  of  it,  nor  have  any  interest  in  it.  All  that  yaiuable  Industry  which  in  the  conntxy  a  mechanic 
or  laborer  applies  in  odd  hours  to  his  little  homestead  is  here  lost.  The  workman  spends  his  leisure 
hours  in  the  grosshops  or  at  the  comer  groceries.  The  general  effect  of  the  system  is  the  existence 
of  a  proletaire  class,  who  have  no  interest  in  the  permanent  well-being  of  the  community,  who  have 
no  sense  of  home,  and  who  live  without  any  deep  root  in  the  soil,  the  mere  tools  of  demagogues  and 
designing  men.> 

For  the  existence  of  the  tenement  houses  themselves,  with  all  their  evil  influences, 
the  immigrant,  the  landlord,  and  the  city  have  to  share  the  responsibility.  It  is 
plainly  evident  that  the  tenement  houses  were  called  into  being  by  the  heavy 
demands  for  housing  made  by  the  constant  inpouring  of  great  masses  of  immigrants, 
and  overcrowding  seemed  to  be  an  almost  inevitable  result  of  this  demand,  as  the 
immigrants  were  very  poor  and  land  was  dear  in  the  city  itself,  while  transporta- 
tion facilities  were  not  as  yet  so  developed  as  to  permit  the  city  laborer  to  live  in 
suburban  districts  where  land  was  cheaper. 

But  the  landlords  were  especially  to  blame  for  the  ill  consequences  arising  from 
the  tenement  houses,  as  they  were,  obviously,  the  ones  who  decided  in  what  way  and 
with  habitations  of  what  character  the  immigrants'  demand  for  housing  should  be 
met.  The  immigrant  himself  was  in  no  position  to  dictate  terms.  Poor,  ignorant 
of  the  country,  and  with  immediate  need  of  shelter,  be  had  to  take  what  was  pro- 
vided for  him  by  the  landlord.  And  the  landlord  took  the  utmost  advantage  of  the 
situation  by  charging  the  highest  possible  prices  for  the  poorest  possible  accommo- 
dations, and  disregarding  every  law  of  health  and  decency  in  erecting  the  big 
barracks  meant  for  occupation  by  the  poor. 

Successive  investigations  of  the  housing  system  in  New  York  agreed  in  showing 
the  "  greedy  and  mercenary  landlord,''  rather  than  the  helpless  tenant,  as  the  primary 
cause  of  tenement  evils. 

An  inspector  for  the  council  of  hygiene  in  1864  thus  reports  the  landlords' 
methods,  with  regard  to  repairs : 

Every  expenditure  of  money  which  the  law  does  not  force  them  to  is  refused ;  and  blinds  half 
swung  and  ready  to  fall  and  crash  with  the  first  strong  wind ;  doors  long  off  their  hinges,  which  open 
and  sHut  by  being  taken  up  bodily  and  put  out  of  or  in  the  way :  chimneys  as  apt  to  conduct  the 
smoke  into  the  room  as  out  of  it;  stagnant,  seething,  overflowing  privies,  left  uncleansed  through  the 
hot  months  of  summer,  though  pestilenoe  itself  should  breed  from  them;  hydrants  out  of  repair  and 
flooding  sink  and  entiy;  stairs  which  shake  and  quiver  with  every  step  as  you  ascend  them ;  and  all 
this  day  after  day,  month  after  month,  year  in  ana  year  oat. 

But  the  city,  too,  must  bear  a  considerable  share  of  the  blame  for  bad  tenement 
conditions,  from  its  neglect  to  protect  the  community  by  adequate  legislation  against 
the  consequences  arising  from  the  greed  of  landlords  and  the  ignorance  and  poverty 
of  tenants  at  a  time  when,  in  the  nrst  beginnings  of  the  tenement  system,  legisla- 
tion could  easily  have  prevented  evils  which,  once  having  come  into  being  and 
become  vested  interests,  it  could  not  cure. 

In  considering  the  problem  of  immigration  in  New  York  City,  another  factor, 
however,  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
namely,  the  especial  characten  of  the  different  races  represented  in  our  immigration. 

The  Irish  came  among  us  in  especially  poor  physical  condition,  owing  to  their 
miseries  and  misfortunes  at  home.  This  was  particularly  true  of  the  immigration 
of  the  forties  and  fifbies,  which  spread  our  tenement-house  population  beyond  its 
former  somewhat  narrow  quarters,  throuffhout  the  extent  of  the  city. 

One  reason  why  the  Irish  tenant  would  submit  to  crowding  in  the  cities  was 
because  he  was  used  to  it  at  home.    An  architect,  writing  to  the  Irish  Builder,  says: 

The  man  or  woman  bom  in  a  cabin  or  garret  will  much  prefer  spending  their  lives  in  one  room 
with  their  family,  no  matter  how  numerous,  to  the  trouble  of  adjourning  to  separate  apartments, 
unless,  as  I  said  before,  example  teaches  them  better,  which  is  one  great  advantage  in  grouping 
dwellings.  I  have  seen  in  Irelana  a  horse,  2  cows,  2  goats,  grandmother,  father  aod  mother,  orotiiors 
and  sisters,  an  infant  in  a  cradle,  all  in  one  apartment.  There  was  an  inner  room  with  2  bedsteads, 
one  answered  as  a  standing  for  firkins  of  butter,  the  other  for  seed  potatoes.    This  was  in  many 


fiJl,"  which  all  but  depopulated  Torv  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Bonegal,  about  20  years  ago,  has  been, 
not  without  some  reason,  ascribed  to  this  cause.* 

>  Itoport  A.  I.  C.  P.,  1878,  p.  83.  *  Beport  A.  I.  C.  P.,  1679,  p.  S8. 
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While  all  tho  foreign  x^^pnlation  showed  a  hieh  sickness  and  death  rate  in  New 
York  City,  that  for  the  Irish  was  exceptionally  high  in  comparison  with  other 
peoples,  whether  from  their  originally  debilitated  condition  or  from  their  excep- 
tionally intemperate  habits  or  from  other  causes. 

Paanerism,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the  principal  evil  spoken  of  in  that  first 
complaint  against  immigration  in  1819,  which  has  already  been  quoted,  and  at  that 
time  the  great  mass  of  the  paupers  were  Irish,  as  indeed  has  been  the  case  ever  since. 

Most  of  the  assisted  paupers  about  whom  so  much  complaint  was  made  in  the  first 
half  of  the  century  Just  past,  were  from  British  and  Irish  almshouses;  and  as  the 
Irish  immigration  was  so  much  larger  than  the  English,  the  Irish  paupers  were  the 
most  noticeable  in  their  effect  upon  prevailing  conditions.  Besides  tho  actual 
almshoase  paupers  there  was  a  large  class  of  Irish  who,  living  at  home  such  a  hand- 
to-mouth  existence,  by  irregular  and  ill-paid  employment,  were  at  any  moment  liable 
to  slip  from  this  precarious  footing  on  the  very  verge  of  pauperism  into  pauperism 
itself,  at  any  little  circumstance  of  change  or  misfortune.  Such  a  change  did  emigra- 
tion prove  to  many  of  them,  and  the  New  York  almshouses  were  filled  with  Irish 
paupers.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  burden  of  pauperism  in  New  York«had  been 
transferred  directly  from  Ireland,  relieving  that  country  in  exact  proportion  to  our 
additional  load.  It  was  pointed  out  that  while  the  State  of  New  York  gave  public 
aid  to  346,518  persons  in  1856,  Ireland,  with  about  double  the  population,  in  the 
same  vear  gave  relief  to  only  304,000  persons,  and  that  the  poor  rates  there  were 
rapidly  decreasing.' 

Reports  of  the  private  charitable  societies  and  public  institutions  show,  in  conclu- 
sive detail,  the  disproportionately  high  rate  of  pauperism  shown  by  the  Irish  as  con- 
trasted with  other  nationalities. 

It  was  noted  in  1860  that— 

The  almahooM  returns  show  that  about  80  per  cent  of  the  persons  relieved  by  charitable  aid  are  of 
foreign  birth,  of  which  69  per  cent  were  Irish  and  aboat  10  per  cent  Oennan,  or  nearly  7  Irish  to  1 
German.  As  the  Irish  population,  however,  is  nearly  twice  that  of  the  German,  the  actual  ratio  is 
aboat  8i  Irish  to  1  German,  and  5  Irish  to  1  American.* 

In  chronic  paaperism,  as  contrasted  with  that  temporary  condition  of  want  requir- 
ing relief  into  which  any  immigrant  might  fall  while  going  through  the  process  of 
industrial  adjustment,  the  Irish  were  far  in  the  lead.  A  confidential  list  published 
by  one  charitable  society,  of  cases  on  their  hands  for  3  years  and  over,  and  giving 
names  and  addresses,  showed  that  the  great  bulk  of  such  cases  were  Irish.  On  this 
list,  comprising  650  names,  there  were  only  4  which  could  be  recognized  as  distinctly 
German;  of  the  rest,  all  might,  and  a  great  minority  must,  have  belonged  to  persons 
of  Irish  birth  or  descent. 

The  Irish  were  especially  hard  drinkers,  patronizing  and  conducting  the  numerous 
whisky  shops  in  the  city,  while  the  Germans  confined  Uiemselves  largely  to  the  milder 
lager  beer. 

And  the  Irish  furnished  an  especially  high  proportion  of  the  criminal  class.  The 
following  table 3  shows  this,  and  also  the  fac1»  about  pauperism  above  stated: 

Table  3. 


New  York  City. 

Bom  in~ 

Population.  1855. 

Belief 
granted, 

average  of 
6year8, 

18M-1860. 

Arrests 

for  crime, 

1850. 

United  States 

Number. 
803,731 
32,135 
175.775 
95.986 
22,287 

Per  eent. 

48 

5 

28 

15 

4 

Per  eent 
14.2 
4.5 
69 
10.8 
1.5 

Percent 
23 

KiigUi^d,  Scotland,  and  Wales 

7 

IreTand 

66 

Germany r,. 

10 

All  others  foreign............. 

5 

629,914 

100 

100 

100 

It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  Irish  made  up  only  28  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  city,  they  constituted  69  per  cent  of  those  receiving  charitable  aid,  and 
56  per  cent  of  those  arrested  for  crime.  The  Germans  were  15  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion, 10.8  per  cent  of  the  paupers,  10  per  cent  of  the  criminals.    The  English,  Scotch, 

>  Beport  A.  I.  C.  P.,  1856,  p.  29. 

*  Beport  A.  L  C.  P.,  1860,  p.  49. 

•  Compiled  from  data  in  report  A.  L  C.  P.,  1860,  p.  49. 
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«nd  Welsh,  it' is  interesting  to  observe,  fell  below  their  proportion  in  the  total 
population  in  respect  to  panperism,  but  mounted  above  it  in  respect  to  crime. 

It  was  said  in  1864  that ''  as  a  class,  the  Germans  and  Swiss  immigrants  are  among 
the  most  enterprising  and  prosperous;  the  English  and  Scotch  rank  next;  while  the 
Irish  are  less  temperate  and  self-controlled  than  either."  * 

The  most  harrowing  pictures  of  tenement-house  life,  and  the  worst  oonditionSx  as 
presented  in  various  reports,  were  seen  in  Irish  neighborhoods.  The  Sixth  Ward, 
the  worst  in  the  city  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  was  almost  entirely  Irish.  The 
one  distinctively  German  ward  of  the  period,  the  Tenth,  adjoining  the  Sixth  Ward, 
although  densely  crowded,  was  quiet,  orderly,  pleasant,  and  even  in  fskirly  good 
sanitary  condition. 

In  an  account  of  one  example  of  notable  cleanliness  in  a  very  dirty  neighborhood 
presented  by  an  inspector  of  the  council  of  hygiene,  it  was  noted  that  of  the  64 
families  in  the  house  only  2  were  Irish.    The  rest  were  German. ' 

The  German  immisrants,  as  contrasted  with  the  Irish,  came  here  in  good  physical 
condition  from  healthy  country  districts,  and  a  large  proportion  proceeded  directly 
to  the  country.  Those  who  remained  here  were  industrious  and  hard-working  and 
orderly,  as  has  been  seen — small  contributors  to  the  city's  pauperism  and  crime. 

There  was  a  type  among  them,  however,  that  was  regarded  with  a  good  deal  of 
disfavor  by  their  contemporaries.  These  were  the  ragpickers  or  *'chifibniers,''  as 
they  were  called,  and  they  appear  and  reappear  in  the  various  sanitary  reports,  from 
which  we  get  much  of  our  knowledge  of  tenement-house  life.  Dr.  Griscom  called 
attention  to  these  "  chiffoniers  "  in  lS42  asa  type  introduced  within  the  previous  few 
years  ''  whose  persons,  like  their  occupations,  were  the  most  degraded  imaginable.''  > 
These  were  at  that  time  to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers  plying  their  occupa- 
tions along  the  streets,  overturning  the  heaps  of  rubbish  and  nlth  in  search  of  bits 
of  paper,  etc.,  or  scraps  of  food  thrown  out  of  houses  as  garbage,  which  they  either 
carry  home  to  recook  or  eat  upon  the  spot.  Dr.  Griscom  seemed  to  think  that  these 
were  importations  from  Paris,  London,  and  other  cities;  but  all  indications  go  to  . 
show  that  mpst  of  them  were  country-bred  Genuans  who  had  taken  to  this  occupa- 
tion through  their  frugal  habit  of  saving  and  making  use  of  every  available  bit  of 
materia],  and  had  found  their  opportunity  in  the  general  prodigality  of  refuse 
dumped  in  great  heaps  and  piles  throughout  the  city. 

Those  that  he  spoKC  of  plied  their  vocation  along  the  streets;  but  many  found 
their  field  in  the  bi|^  dumping  grounds  that  grew  up  along  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  living  in  colonies  near  them.  One  such  colony  in  the  Eleventh  Ward  is  thus 
described: 

It  is  aitoAted  in  the  rear  of  No*.  —  and  —  Sheriff  street.  The  honses  are  of  wood,  2  stories  with 
attic  and  basement.  The  attic  rooms  are  used  to  deposit  the  illtby  rags  and  bones  as  they  are  taken 
from  the  sntters  and  slaughterhouses.  The  yards  are  filled  with  dirty  rags  hung  np  to  dry,  seudiug 
forth  the&  stench  to  all  the  neighborhood  and  is  exceedingly  nauseous,  operaUng  upon  me  as  aa 
emetic.  The  tenants  are  all  Germans  of  the  lowest  order,  having  no  national  or  personafpride.  They 
are  exceedingly  filthy  in  person  and  their  bedclothes  are  aa  dirty  as  the  floors  they  walk  on.  Theur 
food  lA  of  the  poorest  quality,  and  their  feet  and  heads,  and  doubtless  their  whole  bodies,  are  anasarcons, 
sufiering  from  what  they  call  rheamatism,  but  which  is  in  reality  a  prostrate  nervous  system,  the 
result  of  foul  air  and  inadequate  supplv  of  nutritious  food.  They  have  a  ])ecuUar  taste  for  the  asso- 
ciation of  dogs  and  cats,  there  being  aoout  60  of  tlie  former  and  30  of  the  latter.  The  whole  number 
of  apartments  is  32,  occupied  by  28  families,  numbering  120  in  all,  60  adults  and  60  children.    The 

yards  are  all  small  and  the  sinks  running  over  with  filth.    The  owner  of  one-half  of  this  row  is , 

and  of  the  other .    The  latter  gentleman  is  a  wealthy  man  and  lives  with  his  tenants  in  the  rear, 

although  he  owns  the  front  house;  be  prefers  the  filth  because  he  thus  saves  some  money.    He  buys 


rooms  5  by  6  feet.     The  inhabitants  lead  a  miserable  existence,  and  their  children  wilt  and  die  in 
their  infancy. « 

A  large  part  of  the  "shanty"  or  squatter  population  described  in  preceding 
pageH  was  made  up  of  this  element.  By  1860  the  ends  of  streets  from  Fiftieth  street 
to  the  Harlem  were  used  as  dumping  grounds,  and  chiffoniers  gathered  along  near 
them.  The  squatter  colony  at  ''Dutch  Hill/'  Thirty-ninth  street  and  First  avenue, 
was  one  of  these. 

These  people  (at  "Dutch  Hill")  find  employment  in  the  quarry  and  manure  heap  near  their  homes 
They  possess  cows,  swine,  goats,  and  fowls  in  laree  numbers.  The  women,  boys,  and  some  of  the 
men  are  '*  volunteer  assistant  to  the  city  inspector.*^  Tliey  may  be  daily  seen  with  their  carts  drawn 
by  themselves  and  their  dogs;  or,  if  fortune  nos  more  signally  favored  toem,  a  rickety  wagon,  drawn 
by  a  decrepit  hone  with  harness  of  somewhat  primitive  construction,  facilitates  their  labors.  Going 
from  house  to  house  they  ransack  the  ash  barrels  and  beg  the  swtU  and  other  kitohen  refuse  to  supply 
food  for  their  cows,  pigs,  and  goats.* 

But  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  these  German  ragpickers,  though  on  so  low  a  plane, 
as  to  daily  nabits  and  mode  of  life  were  really  on  the  upward  road. 

>  Report  A.  I.  C.  P^  1864,  p.  2L  *  Annual  Report  of  Interments,  1842,  p.  377.  'Report  Council  Hyg.,  p.  288. 
*Beport  Council uyg.,  p.  292.  *  Report  Council  Hyg.,  p.  177. 
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Dr.  Griscom,  who  had  bo  Beverely  condemned  them,  speaks  of  **  the  perseveranoe 
and  frugality  of  this  class  of  operatiyes/'  one  of  whom  lately  heard  of  had  **  by  his 
daily  trade  *  *  *  amassed  $400,  which  he  was  about  inveHtini;  in  Western  lands/' 
*'  Hundreds  of  these  people/'  he  says  fhrther,  ''derive  a  good  support  from  the  busi- 
ness in  this  city."* 

And  the  legislative  committee  of  1857,  after  commenting  on  the  ragpicking  colony 
on  Sheriff  street,  says : 

It  is  said  that  habitu  of  economy  and  constant  application  to  their  wretched  bnsiness  enable  nearly 
all,  sooner  or  later,  to  aocamulate  sufflcient  funds  to  enable  them  to  migrate  to  the  West.  We  are  told 
of  a  colony  of  300  of  these  people  who  occupied  a  single  basement,*  living  on  offal  and  scraps,  and  who 
saved  money  enough  to  purchase  a  township  on  one  of  the  Western  prairies.* 

In  this  circumstance,  indeed — the  fact  that  these  people  removed  to  the  West  as 
soon  as  they  had  saved  up  sufficient  money  to  do  so — is  indicated  one  cause  of  the 
bad  conditions  that  arise  in  cities  on  account  of  foreign  immigration.  The  city  acts 
like  a  sieve,  letting  through  the  physically  sound,  the  energetic,  and  ambitious ;  keep- 
ing back  the  infirm,  the  very  poor,  and  the  lazy. 

Many  immigrants  passed  directly  through  the  city  to  the  interior,  and  these  were 
of  the  best  class;  many,  like  these  German  chifibmers,  gave  the  city  the  benefit  of 
their  preparatory  period  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  low  standard  of  life,  but  betook 
themselves  elsewhere  when  they  had  reached  the  higher  stage  of  development  in 
which  they  would  have  been  of  more  value  as  citizens.  And  many  more,  coming  here 
with  debilitated  physical  constitutions,  or  without  the  mental  or  moral  fiber  needed 
for  success  anywhere,  were  nnable  or  unwilling  to  go  farther  than  the  (great  city  they 
entered. 

It  had  early  occurred  to  those  interested  in  bettering  city  conditions  that  one 
means  of  relief  would  be  to  assist  migration  to  the  interior,  to  country  districts. 

This  means,  indeed,  was  suggested  at  the  very  time  the  immigration  problem  itself 
was  formulated  in  the  report  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism  for  1819,- 
'already  quoted  from.    The  managers  say : 

It  would  prove  a  great  relief  could  means  of  employment  be  found  (for  the  immigrants)  when  they 
enter  our  city.  Many  thousands  who  arrive  in  this  country  from  Europe  have  been  servants  or 
manufkctnrers,  and  do  not  understand  the  art  of  husbandry;  yet  many  arrive  in  destitute  condition 
who  have  worked  on  the  soil.  A  grt^at  many  others  are  vigorous,  healthy,  and  capable  of  learning  the 
art  of  agriculture.  Could  some  communication  be  opened  with  our  great  farmers  and  landholders  in 
the  interior,  and  ways  and  means  be  provided  for  the  transportation  of  able-bodied  foreigners  into  the 
interior  and  labor  be  provided  for  them,  it  appears  to  the  managers  that  beneficial  consequences  might 
flow  from  the  expedient.  Many,  very  many,  foreigners  who  are  honest  and  industrious  and  who,  for 
want  of  employment,  are  liable  to  become  paupers,  would  gladly  depart  into  Che  country  and  labor  upon 
the  soil  or  m  workshops  could  they  thus  obtain  a  bare  Uving.  In  this  case  our  city  would  be  some- 
what relieved*  the  number  on  onr  criminal  calendar  diniinishM,  and  the  emigrant  now  on  the  brink  ot 
pauperism,  or  begging  alms  and  receiving  charitable  aid,  become  useful  to  himself  and  to  the  oommu. 
nity .  Instead  of  bringing  up  his  children  in  idleness,  temptation,  and  crime  he  would  see  them  amal. 
gamated  with  the  goneralmass  of  our  population,  deriving  oeneiits  fh>m  our  school  systems,  our  moral 
institutions,  and  our  habits  of  industry.* 

In  accordance  with  this  thought,  many  schemes  looking  to  the  ruralization  of 
immigrants  were  tried,  one  after  another. 

The  Germans,  in  large  proportion,  went  directly  to  the  interior;  but  the  Irish 
seemed  to  find  it  especially  difficult  to  get  away  from  the  seaboard  cities  or  to  be  got 
away,  and  not  only  from  their  great  numbers,  but  from  their  peculiar  habits  of  life — 
their  proneness  to  intemperance  and  violence,  their  improvidence  and  readiness  to 
depend  upon  charitable  aid— they  were  the  heaviest  burden  the  cities  had  to  carry. 

It  was  remarked  that — 

They  had  an  utter  distaste  for  felling  forests  and  turning  np  the  prairies  for  themselves.  They 
preferred  to  stay  where  another  race  would  famish  them  with  food,  clothing,  and  labor,  and  hence 
were  mostly  found  loitering  on  the  lines  of  the  public  works,  in  villages,  and  in  the  worst  portions  of 
the  large  cities,  where  they  competed  with  the  negroes— between  whom  and  themselves  there  was  an 
inveterate  dislike— for  the  most  degrading  employments.  * 

By  no  means  all  of  the  Irish  in  the  country  were  of  this  helpless,  unenterprising 
class,  however,  and  certain  public-spirited  men  among  them  formed  societies  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  early  in  the  century  to  aid  Irish  immigrants  in 
every  way,  but  especially  in  procuring  land  in  and  removing  to  the  West.  These 
societies,  in  a  memorial  addressed  to  Congress  asking  for  a  grant  of  land  in  Illinois 
for  settlement  by  Irish  immigrants,  set  forth  some  ot  the  drawbacks  hindering  the 
Irishman  in  his  attempts  to  establish  himself  here,  and  urged  that  some  assistance 
of  the  sort  they  askea  would  transform  a  class  ''regardea  as  burdensome  to  the 
settled  inhabitants  "  of  great  cities  into  self  respecting,  prosperous,  and  loyal  citizens. 

I  San.  Con.  of  Lab.  Pop.  in  l^ew  York  City ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Grlscom,  1845. 
*  Probably  an  exaggeration. 
•Report  Kew  York  State  Com.,  1867. 

« Second  Annual  Report  of  Managero  of  Society  for  Prevention  of  Pauperism  in  City  of  New  York, 
1819. 
»  A.  I.  C.  P.  Report,  1860,  p.  50. 
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This  particular  scheme  was  not  carried  throngh,  owing  to  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  make  the  erant.  Had  it  heen  made,  however,  it  would  have  heen  interesting  to 
see  how  far  the  natural  individualism  of  the  Irishman  would  have  been  overcome 
by  such  special  inducements ;  to  what  extent  the  Irish  would  have  been  enticed 
from  the  cities  by  them,  and  what  would  have  been  the  effect  upon  public  health, 
pauperism,  and  crime  in  our  cities  to-day. 

Tne  New  York  State  commission  of  emigration,  at  its  establishment  in  1847, 
opened  a  labor  bureau,  which,  in  their  opinion,  had  considerable  success.  In  1850 
they  report  finding  emnloyment  for  8,000  persons.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  bureau 
was  done  in  placing  labor  in  the  country  upon  farms.  Agencies  wBre  established  in 
several  places  in  New  York  and  other  States,  by  means  of  which  farmers  were  sup- 
plied with  laborers  of  both  sexes.  Private  societies  took  up  this  sort  of  work  also, 
but  accomplished  little.  The  exx>eriment  was  fairly  tried;  neither  friends  nor  pat- 
ronage was  lacking.  The  causes  of  their  failure  seemed  to  be,  briefly,  about  as  fol- 
lows :  The  commissioners  of  emigration  were  already  providing  for  the  immigrant 
class — that  portion  of  it,  at  least,  who  needed  only  a  little  help  and  direction  to 
find  their  places  in  the  industrial  scheme — as  far  as  this  could  be  done.  It  was  said 
that  20,000  persons  were  annually  " provided,  relieved,  and  forwarded"  by  them.* 
Other  able-bodied  laborers  did  not  seem  anxious  to  leave  for  the  West.  It  was 
quite  tme  that  work  in  the  city  was  liable  to  fail  during  part  of  the  year.  It  was 
inevitable,  then,  that  if  the  supply  of  labor  was  to  be  kept  up  during  the  busy  sea- 
son there  must  be  some  unemplojred  during  the  dull  season.  But  the  laboring 
classes  seemed  to  prefer  remaining  in  the  city  to  take  advantage  of  Uie  busy  times, 
living  upon  past  earnings  in  the  oull  times.    It  was  said — ' 

As  ft  general  fact  all  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work,  and  are  oarefal  to  eoonomlxe  their  earnings, 
can  here  (in  Kew  York  City)  find  eufflcient  remunerative  employment  to  carry  them  comfortahly 
through  the  year,  and  in  many  oases  do  much  more.  Such  persons,  of  course,  will  not  let  go  a  cer- 
tainty for  an  uncertaintv.  Hence  they  are  unwilling  to  emigrate,  and  they  can  not  he  coerced.  And 
why  should  they  he?  Their  attachments  are  centered  here,  where  they  can  live  comfortably;  they 
are  needed  in  the«ity,  and  are  not  likely  to  become  a  public  charge. 

It  was  also  found  impossible  to  send  the  needy,  unemployed  poor  into  the  country. 
In  the  hard  times  of  1857  the  charitable  societies  of  the  city  sent  out  a  circular  to 
the  unemployed  ^oor,  asking  those  of  them  who  would  accept  situations  out  of  the 
city  to  report  their  names  to  the  societies ;  and  another  circular  to  employers,  which 
was  published  widely  through  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Western  States, 
appealing  for  employment  of  any  kind  for  any  class  of  workers. 

As  a  result  of  these  appeals,  not  an  individual  offered  to  go  to  the  country,  and 
not  more  than  a  dozen  applications  for  labor  were  received  from  the  country. 

In  1859  a  special  inquiry  into  the  matter  of  migration  to  country  districts  was  made 
by  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  through  their  visitors 
and  district  secretaries,  wnose  close  acquaintance  with  persons  and  conditions  would 
enable  them  to  secure  reliable  and  valuable  information.  They  were  asked  to  can- 
vass their  districts  and  find  how  many  families  having  male  heads,  or  how  many 
individuals,  both  eli£[ibleand  willing,  could  be  found  to  go  to  the  Wesr,  if  means  were 
provided.  The  inquiry  embraced  tne  entire  county  and  city  and  included  9,281 
families,  containing  44,557  persons  aided  by  the  association ;  and  out  of  this  number 
not  one  case  was  reported  by  the  secretaries  as  available  to  send  to  the  country. 

Another  aspect  of  difficulty  with  regard  to  these  schemes  was  that  in  drawing  off 
from  the  city,  as  they  proposed  to  do,  those  able  to  make  their  way  in  the  country, 
leaving  behind  the  permanent  paupers,  they  would  be  increasing  the  burden  of  the 
city  instead  of  lightening  it;  on  the  other  hand,  had  they  proposed  to  send  the  refuse 
population  to  the  Western  States,  those  States  would  have  been  justified  in  protest-  * 
"^8  against  a  scheme  of  relief  for  the  city  that  simply  meant  shifting  the  burden  to 
them. 

The  summing  up  of  the  whole  matter  seemed  to  be  that  emigration  schemes  were 
not  likely  to  have  any  great  effect  in  reducing  pauperism,  because  those  who  could 
make  use  of  the  opportunities  for  labor  afforded  in  the  interior  could  either  get 
there  themselves  or  find  work  in  the  city ;  while  those  who  made  up  the  bulk  of  the 
strictly  pauper  class  either  would  not  go  or  would  not  be  able  to  care  for  themselves 
if  they  did  go. 

The  net  result  of  all  these  adjustments  and  readjustments,  this  groaning  and 
racking  of  the  social  framework  in  the  stress  of  new  conditions,  was,  after  all,  a 
remarkably  rapid  dispersion  of  foreign  immigrants  from  the  city.  Statistical  proof 
of  this  has  to  be  got  at  somewhat  indirectly  for  the  period  before  1850,  when  no 
account  is  given  in  the  censuses  of  the  foreign  born  in  the  population .  It  will  be  seen 
by  the  accompanying  table  that  the  immigration  to  the  port  for  the  first  decade 
was  larger  than  the  entire  growth  of  the  city,  including,  of  course,  immigration  of 

1  A.  I.  C.  P.  Report,  1861,  p.  34.  >  A.  1.  C.  P.  Beport,  1861,  p.  35. 
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the  native  bom  from  country  districts  and  natural  increase  by  births,  so  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  immigration  of  this  period  must  have  gone  elsewhere. 
It  will  also  be  seen,  as  perhaps  is  a  little  surprising,  that  the  rate  of  dispersion 
appears  to  become  more  and  more  rapid  in  each  succ^ding  decade.  That  is,  while 
immigration  in  the  decade  1820-1830  was  not  much  greater  than  the  total  increase 
of  population,  in  the  decade  1830-1840  it  was  almost  4  times  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, in  1840-1850  it  was  over  5  times,  and  in  1850-1860  over  6  times  the  increase. 
Dividing  the  decade  1840-1850,  the  same  tendency  is  seen. 

Tablk  4. — 2few  York  City. 


Years. 

Increase  in 
population. 

Immigration 
to  the  port. 

1820-1830 

78,888 
110,121 
202,837 
298,122 

92,884 
407, 716 

1830-1840 

184&-1850 

1, 146, 241 

1850^1860 ; 

1,994,640 

Table  5. 


Years. 

Increase  in 
population. 

Immigration. 

1840-1846 

58,518 
144,324 

305,105 
841, 136 

1815-1850 

That  is,  immigration  for  the  first  half  of  the  decade  was  a  little  over  5  times  the 
increase  of  population ;  for  the  second  half,  almost  6  times. 

This  change  in  rate  might,  at  first  thought,  be  attributed  to  the  growing  stream 
of  German  immigration,  the  Germans  being,  as  has  been  noted,  more  inclined  to 
agricultural  pursuits  than  the  Irish,  but  this  can  hardly  explain  the  whole  matter. 


Tablje  6. 

^ 

Immigrants  ftrom- 

Proportion  of 
German  to 

British 
and  Irish. 

Years. 

Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

Germany  and 
ProssiA. 

1820-1880 

81,827 
283,191 
267,281 
750.482 
930,664 

7,729 
162,454 
105.188 
829,438 
647,273 

1:10* 

1831-1840  

J:    1| 

1:    24 
1:   2{ 
1:    1} 

1841-1845 

1846-1850 

1851-1855 

There  is  a  great  increase  in  the  proportion  of  German  to  Irish  immigrants  from 
the  decade  1820-1830  to  1830-1840,  but  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  next  decade,  and 
only  a  very  slight  increase  for  the  five  year  periods  following.  This  is  not  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  change. 

The  crude  impression,  then,  that  the  less  crowded  a  country  the  easier  and  more 
rapid  is  the  dispersion  of  population,  would  seem  to  be  quite  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 
There  was,  apparently,  a  greater  tendency  for  immi^^ants  to  remain  in  seaboard 
cities  in  1817,  when  the  interior  was  an  untrodden  wilderness,  than  in  1860.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  (within  limits  and  subject  to  modifications)  that  as  the  population 
increases  and  becomes  more  highly  organized  adjustment  to  the  social  framework 
and  dispersion  from  cities  become  easier  of  accomplishment.  Thus,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  opening  of  Ihe  wilderness,  the  growth  of  manufactur- 
ing industries  in  interior  towns  and  cities,  the  development  of  transportation  and 
ways  of  communication  by  mail  and  telegraph,  were  all  means  of  facilitating  the 

f»assage  of  the  emigrant  from  the  place  where  his  presence  was  not  desired  and  his 
abor  not  especially  needed  to  places  where  his  presence  ^as  not  particularly 
objected  to  and  his  labor  was  greatly  needed. 
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SECOND  PERIOD,  1871-1900. 

It  will  bo  remembered  (see  table,  p.  275)  that  in  the  decade  from  187U1900  arrivals 
of  each  of  the  three  nationalities,  Italian,  Austro-Hnngarian,  and  Russian,  for  the 
lirst  time  made  np  over  1  per  cent  of  the  total  immigration,  and  from  that  time  on 
increased  until  in  the  decade  Just  passed  (1890-1900)  all  together  constituted  about 
half  of  all  immigrants. 

The  Austro-Hnngarian  group,  and  the  Slavonic  peoples  comprised  in  the  Russian 
group  do  not  so  especially  concern  New  York  City,  for,  while  about  three-quarters  of 
all  immigrants  of  these  races  land  in  New  York,  a  large  proportion  of  them  pass 
directly  to  the  interior.  The  following  table,  giving,  from  the  immigration  reports 
for  the  year  1899-1900,  the  numbers  in  the  different  Slavonic  race  groups,  and  of  the 
Magyars,  who  claimed  to  be  on  their  way  to  certain  points  inland  or  who  were 
intending  to  remain  in  New  York,  shows  to  some  degree  the  general  tendency  of  the 
different  groups  to  settle  down  at  the  port  of  entry.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
number  ot  Bohemians  and  Moravians  amving  in  New  York,  as  compared  with  the 
number  of  those  races  arriving  at  all  ports  who  save  New  York  State  as  their  desti- 
nation is,  approximately,  as  3  to  1 ;  of  Poles  as  4  to  1 ;  of  Ruthenians  and  Magyars 
as  5  to  1;  of  Lithnanians  and  Slovaks  as  6  to  1;  and  of  Croatiaus  and  Slovenians 
as  9  to  1. 

Tablb  7. — DestinatUms  claimed  by  immigrants  arriving  year  ending  June  SO,  1900, 


RacM. 


Magyftn 

Slavcnie  raeet, 

Bohemians  and  Mora- 
vians  

Croatians  and  Sloven- 
ians  

Lithnanians 

Poles 

Ruthenians 

Slovaks 


Arrivals 
at  all 
ports.  . 


Arrivals 

at  port  of 

New 

York. 


13,777 


3,060 

17.184 
10,317 
46,938 
2,832 
29,243 


11,353 


2.329 

a  0,521 
0,170 

36,835 
2,053 

25,302 


States  given  as  destinations. 


New 
York. 


2,435 


776 

1,183 
1,699 
9.863 
560 
4,055 


Penn- 
sylva- 
nia. 


5,108 


139 

9,771 
3,699 

15,671 
1,832 

16,085 


Illinois. 


287 


841 

1,507 
1.658 
4,911 
66 
1.278 


Ohio. 


New 
Jersey. 


1,583 


317 

1,605 
97 

1,410 
54 

1,683 


2,712 


505 
3,977 

359 
3,505 


Massa- 
chu- 
setts. 


Con- 
nocti- 
cut. 


117 


42 

36 

1,331 

4,748 

125 


111 
736 

2,428 
111 

1,101 


a  Includes  a  few  Dalmatians. 


Of  the  Hebrew  part  of  the  Russian  group,  and  of  other  Hebrews^  not  so  large  a 
proportion  landed  at  the  port  of  New  York  in  1899-1900  out  of  all  arrivals  as  was  the 
case  with  the  Slavs  and  Magyars,  but  a  very  large  proportion  gave  New  York  State 
as  their  destination.  To  give  the  exact  figures,  73.3  per  cent  of  all  Hebrew  arrivals 
at  all  ports  landed  at  the  port  of  New  York,  and  72  per  cent  of  all  Hebrew  arrivals 
at  all  ports  gave  New  York  State  as  their  destination.  This  means  that  a  very  large 
number  of  the  Hebrew  immigrants  settle  down  at  once  in  the  city. 

Of  the  third  group — ^the  Italians— no  less  than  97.4  per  cent  of  the  arrivals  for 
1899-1900  were  received  at  the  port  of  New  York,  and  54.5  ner  cent  of  the  arrivals  at 
all  ports  gave  New  York  as  their  destination.  It  is  said  that  many  Italians  who 
claim  to  be  coming  to  New  York  do  not  stop  in  the  city,  but  are  reshipped  here  by 
bankers  and  railway  ticket  agents  to  distant  points,  so  that  the  proportion  of  those 
who  will  settle  down  in  the  city  should  be  set  considerably  lower  than  the  number 
of  arrivals  for  the  State  would  indicate.  On  the  other  hand,  many  Italians  who 
are  reshipped  in  this  way  return  to  New  York  City  as  their  headquarters  in  their 
inter\'als  of  idleness,  and  common  observation  shows  a  great  crowding  of  Italians 
throughout  the  city. 

By  1890  these  newer  peoples  had  become  a  considerable  element  in  the  city's 
population.  In  that  year,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  the  foreign-born 
population  of  New  York  City  made  up  42.23  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  as 
compared  with  39.68  per  cent  in  1880,  and  the  numbers  contributed  by  the  different 
nationality  groups  presented  in  the  chart  and  table  of  immigration  are  shown  in 
the  following  chart  and  table  for  the  two  decennial  periods : 
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Fopulaiion  in  New  YorJc  City  born  in  leading  countries. 
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Bom  iu — 


Popnlation. 


I.  England.  Scotland,  and  Wales 

II.  Ireland 

III.  Germany* 

IV.  Scandinavian  countrien 

VI.«  Italy 

YII.  A  nstria-H angary  (Inclnding  Bohemia) 
VIII.  BusBia  and  Poland 


39.276 

48,114 

196.505 

100,418 

163.482 

210,723 

5,183 

10,139 

12,223 

89.961 

16,937 

47,514 

13,571 

56,549 


I  Numbered  to  correspond  with  Immigration  Chart— Class  V,  '*  all  others,"  omitted. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Irish  bom  have  decreased  both  absolutely  and  rela- 
tively, and  that  the  ereat  German  immigration  of  the  eighties  has  by  this  time  (1890) 
made  the  Germans  the  most  numerous  element  in  the  foreign  population.  It  will  also 
be  noticed  how  great  was  the  percentage  of  increase,  within  the  decade,  of  Italians, 
Anstro-Hungarians,  and  Russians,  and  3  et  how  very  far  any  or  all  of  these  three  groups 
were  from  reaching  the  numbers  of  either  Irish  or  Germans.  It  will  be  noticed,  too, 
how  verv  small  a  part  the  Scandinavians  played  numerically  in  our  foreign  popu- 
lation, their  energy  and  other  striking  characteristics  leading  us  to  regard  them  as 
more  numerous  than  they  really  were. 

Comparing  the  proportion  each  nationality  bears  to  other  nationalities  in  the  city 
with  the  same  proportion  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  it  is  seen  that  the  city 
had  more  than  its  share  of  Germans,  Irish,  Russians,  Italians,  Austrians,  Hungarians, 
and  French,  and  less  than  its  share  of  English,  Scotch,  Scandinavians,  Canadians, 
Bohemians,  Poles,  Swiss,  Chinese,  Dutch,  and  Welsh.    (See  following  table.) 

Tablk  9.— Foreign  horn,  fry  nationalitieg,  census  of  1890. 


Kationalltles. 


Per  cent 
of  foreign 

bom  in 

NewYork 

City. 


All  foreign  countries. 

Germans 

Iriah 

Rnssians  (Hebrews)  , 

Italians 

English 

Austrians 

Hnngarians 

Sootoh 

French 


Per  cent 
of  foreign 
bom  in  ' 
United 
SUtes. 


100 
32.93 
29.76 
7.62 
6.24 
6.64 
4.25 
1.91 
1.76 
1.65 


Nationalities. 


Per  cent    Per  cent 
'of  foreign  of  foreign 


100 

30.11 

20.23 

1.97 

1.96 

9.83 

1.33 

.68 

2.62 

1.22 


Scandinavians 

British- American 

Bohemians 

Poles  (Slavs  and  Hebrews) 

Swiss 

Chinese 

Dutch 

Welsh 

All  others 


I  bom  in 

NewYork 

I     City._ 

1.58 

1.31 

1.27 

1.06 

.77 

.32 

.22 

.15 

1.56 


bora  in 
United 
Stptes. 


10.09 
10.61 
1.28 
1.50 
1.13 
1.15 
.88 
1.08 
2.22 


To  get  an  idea  of  the  full  extent  of  foreign  influence  in  the  city,  however,  native- 
bom  children  of  foreign  parentage  must  betaken  into  account.  This  class  shows 
foreign  characteristics  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  ftoni  the  young  child  of  immigrant 
parents  who  came  here  aner  marriage— practically  a  foreigner  in  all  essential 
respects — to  the  adult  who  has  been  reared  in  an  American  community  and  whp 
born  of  parents  who,  perhaps,  themselves  came  here  in  childhood  and  were  to  a  gro:i  t 
extent  Americanized  l)y  the  time  their  children  were  born. 

Making  this  distinction,  the  population  of  New  York  City  in  1890  was  divided  as 
follows : 

Tablk  10. 

Per 
cent. 

Foreign-bora  whites 636,986=  42 

Native  whites  of  foreign  parentage 582,154=  38 

Total  foreijpi  element 1,219,140=  80 

Native  whites  of  native  parentage : 270,487=  18 

Colored  (inclnding  Chinese) 25,674=    2 

1,516.801  =  100 

The  foreign  element  in  New  York  in  1890,  then,  made  up  four-fifths  of  its  popula- 
tion, while  the  strictly  native  element  was  less  than  ono-nfth. 
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These  clauses  were  divided  as  to  age  as  follows : 

Table  11. 


General  nativity. 


Per  cent 
nnder5 
years. 


Number 
under  6 
years. 


Numbers 

years  and 

over. 


Total  population 

Foreiin>- oom  whites , 

Native>bom  whites,  one  or  both  parents  foreign 

Native-bom  whites,  both  parents  native 

Ck>lored  (including  Chinese) 


11 

.9 

19.7 

15.6 

6.6 


164,686 
6,001 

114,808 

42.185 

1,692 


1.360,616 
630,985 
467,346 
228,302 
23,962 


And  by  sexes  as  follows : 


Tablk  12. 


General  nativity. 


Foreign  wliite 

Native  white  of  foreign  parents 
Native  white  of  native  parents. 


Percent 
of  males. 


49.4 
49.1 
49.8 


Number 
of  males. 


814,481 
286,992 
134,457 


Number 
of  females. 


822,605 
296.162 
136,030 


It  will  be  observed  that  females  predominate  in  all  three  classes.  Among  foreign 
immigrants  in  eeneral  males  predominate,  and  it  wonld  be  expected  that  in  the 
foreign  population  of  the  city  males  would  also  predominate.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  not  only  are  females  in  excess  of  males  ibr  this  class,  but  in  greater  excess 
than  in  the  class  of  native  whites  of  native  parentage,  which  may  be  assumed  to 
show  the  normal  proportion  for  a  city  population  of  males  to  females. 

This  is  accounted  for,  it  may  be  supposed,  by  the  presence  of  a  great  army  of 
female  domestic  servants  in  the  city.  An  indication  that  this  supposition  is  the 
correct  one  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  when  the  proportion  of  males  to  females  in  each 

?;enoral  nativity  class  is  ^iven  by  wards,  the  wards  below  Fourteenth  street,  where 
here  is  comparatively  little  employment  of  domestic  servants,  and  where  foreign 
residents  are  settled  in  homes  of  their  own  or  lodging  places,  show  without  excep- 
tion a  surplus  of  foreign-bom  males:  while  the  waras  above  Fourteenth  street, 
where  there  is,  it  is  true,  a  considerable  foreign  resident  population,  but  where  the 
bulk  of  the  domestic  service  is  employed,  show  equally  without  exception,  until  the 
suburban  Twenty-third  and  Twenty- fouith  wards  are  reached,  a  surplus  of  foreign- 
bom  females. 

The  following  table  shows  how  all  three  classes  of  the  population  are  divided  by 
sexes  above  and  below  Fourteenth  street,  respectively : 

Table  IS.— Population  of  New  York  City,     Censu9  of  1890. 


General  nativity. 


Per  cent 
of  males. 


Number  of 
males. 


Number  of 
females. 


Below  Fourteenth  ttreet. 

Foreign  white 

Native  white,  foreign  parents 

Native  white,  native  parents 

Total,  excluding  colored 

Above  Fourteenth  street. 

Foreign  white 

Native  white,  foreign  parents 

Native  white,  native  parents 

Total,  excluding  colored 


52.2 
60.7 
52.5 


51.8 


46.7 
48.8 
48.8 


47.8 


141,826 
106,078 
32,091 


279,490 


160, 516 
164,864 
92.806 


418.186 


128,272 
103,777 
29,837 


261,386 


182, 571 
176,488 
97,410 


456,460 


It  is  here  seen  that  in  the  uptown  and  downtown  groups  as  well  as  in  the  whole 
city,  the  other  two  classes  of  population  show  the  same  preponderance  of  one  sex  or 
the  other  as  the  forei^  bom.  For  all  classes  males  predominate  downtown  and 
females  uptown — the  downtown  districts  containing  a  large  working  population  of 
single  men  and  also  a  large  ''floating  element''  making  their  headi^aarters  in 
lodging  houses. 
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It  Ib  also  Beeo,  incidentally,  how  mncli  greater  is  the  proportion  of  foreign  born  to 
the  total  population  in  the  downtown  than  in  the  uptown  wards.  In  the  wards 
helow  Fourteenth  street  the  foreign  born  were  about  one-half  of  the  population,  the 
native  bom  of  foreign  parentage  about  three-eighths,  and  the  native  born  of  native 
parentage  about  one-eighth ;  above  Fourteenth  street,  foreigners  were  a  little  less 
than  two-fifths,  native  nom  of  foreign  parentage  also  a  little  less  than  two-fifths, 
and  natives  of  native  parentage  somewhat  more  than  one-fifth. . 

Something  as  to  the  degree  of  social  assimilation  reached  by  any  given  race  element 
in  the  total  ''foreign  element"  may  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  among 
them  of  the  first  generation,  of  the  second  generation,  and  of  tiiose  of  the  second 
generation  who  have  one  native  and  one  foreign  parent. 

The  proportion  of  the  second  generation  to  the  first  is  some  indication  of  the 
length  of  time  that  the  given  nationality-element  has  been  in  the  country^  or  of 
tlio  degree  in  which  they  have  become  permanent  settlers  here ;  while  the  proportion 
of  children  arising  fVom  marriage  between  native  and  foreign  parents  is  an  indica- 
tion of  race  tendency  to  amalgamate  with  the  people  already  m  possession  of  the 
country. 

The  following  tables  give  the  absolute  numbers  and  percentages  of  these  different 
classes  in  New  York  Ci^  in  1890: 

Tabus  U.—PopulatUm  of  New  York  City,  1890. 

LNnnibers.] 


England 


and  Scotland . 


Germany 

Scandinavian  countries. 

Italy 

Bohemia 

JSongary 

Russia 

Mixed  foreign  parents. . . 


Bom  in. 


48,114 
190,418 
210,728 
10,139 
89,t51 
8,099 
12,222 
48,790 


Bom  in  United  States. 


Both  par- 
ents Dom 
in. 


17,503 
176, 176 
177, 174 
2,300 
14,068 
4.061 
8,372 
18,373 
38,321 


Native 
mothers, 
fathers 
bom  in. 


11,238 

24.024 

31,217 

580 

752 

99 

220 


KaUve 
fathers, 
mothers 
bom  in. 


6,144 

15, 512 

7,586 

199 

103 

64 

27 

134 


Total,  one 
or  both 
pu«nts 
Dom  in. 


34,975 

215,712 

215,977 

3,070 

14,923 

4,223 

3,619 

19,815 


Total 
foreign 
element. 


88,089 
406,130 
426,700 
13, 218 
64,874 
12,322 
16,841 
68,105 


Tablb  Ih.^Population  of  New  York  City,  1890. 
[Percentages.] 


Bom 

hi. 

Bom  in  United  States. 

Per  cent  of  those  bom  in 
United  States. 

Both 
parents 
bom  in. 

Native 
mothers, 

fathers 
bom  in. 

Native 
fathers, 
mothers 
bom  in. 

One  or 

both 

parents 

bom  in. 

Both  par. 

ents 
foreign. 

Native 
mothers, 

fathers 
bom  in. 

Native 
fathers, 
mothers 
bom  in. 

England   and   Scot- 
l£ttd. 

57.9 

47 

49.5 

76.7 
72.8 
66.7 
77.2 
71.7 

21.2 
48.4 
41.5 

17.4 
25.6 
82.9 
21.3 
27 

13.5 
6.9 
7.3 

4.4 

1.4 

.8 

1.8 

1.1 

7.4 
8.7 
1.7 

1.5 
.2 
.6 
.2 
.2 

42.1 

53 

50.5 

23.8 
27.2 
84.3 
22.8 
28.3 

60.3 
81.5 
82 

74.5 

94 

96 

93 

95 

32.1 
11.2 
14.5 

19 
5.3 
2.5 
6.3 
4.3 

17.6 

T*«l4)ful 

7.3 

Germany 

8.5 

tries 

6.5 

Italy 

.7 

Bohemia  

1.5 

Hunffarv --. 

.7 

Rnsaa!:.;::::::::::. 

.7 

The  highest  proportion  of  the  first  to  the  second  generation  is  shown  by  the  Hun- 
garians, Scandinavians,  Italians,  and  Russians,  in  the  order  named,  the  first  genera- 
tion being  above  70  per  cent  for  all.  This  is  due,  obviously,  t<>  the  newer  incoming 
of  these  four  classes ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  KusHians,  the  very  latest 
arrivals,  have  the  largest  proportionate  population  of  any  of  the  four  groups,  show- 
ing that  permanent  settlement  in  families  begins  for  them  earlier  than  for  the  others. 
The  Italians,  however,  the  next  latest  comers,  follow  closely  in  the  percentago  of  the 
second  generation,  showing  that  with  thorn,  too,  family  life  begins  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  their  coming  here  as  immigrants.  The  Irish  and  Germans,  as  our 
oldest  immigrants,  show  the  largest  proportion  of  the  second  generation^  the  Irish 
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standing  aboye  the  Germans  in  this  regard,  as  coming  earlier,  and  diminishing  of 
late  years  more  rapidly  in  volume  of  immigration. 

Of  the  second  generation  by  far  the  greater  proportion  for  all  races  had  both 
parents  foreign,  of  the  same  race.  As  would  be  expected^  this  proportion  is  high  for 
the  newest  races,  Russians,  Italians,  and  Hungarians,  m  the  order  named.  The 
highest  proportion  of  all,  however,  is  shown  by  the  Bohemians,  although  these  peo- 
ple, from  longer  residence  here,  show  a  larger  proportion  of  the  second  generation 
than  the  three  peoples  jnst  named.  This  is  a  curious  bit  of  testimony  to  the  peculiar 
exclnsiveness  or  clannishness  with  which  these  people  are  charged.  Notwithstand- 
ing longer  acquaintance  with  the  country,  Bohemians  living  here  will  marry  with 
Bohemians  in  higher  proportion  than  Russians  with  Russians  or  Italians  with 
Italians. 

In  this  table  is  to  be  note<l  the  greater  proportion  of  offspring  from  native  mothers 
and  foreign  fathers  than  from  native  fathers  and  foreign  mothers.  The  foreigner  in 
general  is  on  a  lower  social  and  economic  plane  than  the  native,  and  in  general 
females  are  less  inclined  to  marry  into  a  lower  social  plane  than  are  men;  but  in 
this  ease  the  preponderance  of  males  in  foreign  immigration  has  brought  a  pressure 
to  bear  that  has  liroken  over  that  reluctance,  and  we  see  marriages  of  native  women 
and  foreign  men  from  twice  to  nine  times  as  frequent  (according  to  races)  as  mar- 
riages of  native  men  and  foreign  women.  And,  naturally,  the  preponderance  of  the 
former  class  is  greater  the  newer  the  immigration. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  different  nationalities  were  distributed  through- 
out the  city  in  1890 : 


Table  16. — Population  of  Xew  York  City,  mother  horn  in  specified  countries, 

of  1890. 


CenttM 


I  Ireland. 


Germany.       Italy. 


Rnaaia  and 
Poland. 


Haujpary, 


Bohemia. 


United 
SUtea 
(white). 


Total—New  York  City.  I    399.848  j        403,784  ,      64,834 


Ward, 


I 

II 

Ill  .... 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII... 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII.... 
XIII... 
XIV... 
XV.... 
XVI... 
XVII.. 
XVIII. 
XIX... 

XX 

XXI... 
XXII.., 
XXIII. 
XXIV. 


5,911 

384 

1.568 

8,267 

6,363 

4,508 

21,818 

9.625 

18,293 

2,173 

6,668 

58,721 

6,396 

7,258 

4,655 

17,601 

10, 815 

23,373 

61,858 

28,922 

26,6C6 

51,605 

10, 571 


1.983 

193 

819  , 

1,847  I 

2,445 

2.155 

6.878 

5,190 

7,634 

14,402 

32. 171 

63.291 

12,821 

3,112 

3,472 

6,256 

58,831 

16,502 

80,288 

20,018 

9,102 

33,326 

19, 323 

2,724 


66 

2 

46 

2,827 

630 
9,863 

658 
6,066 

390 

225 

873 
7,436 

139 
12,821 
3.134 

445 
1.665 

794 
1,939 
1,160 

816 
1.499 

836 

511 


63 

2 

20 

580 

49 

8,246 

16,295 

272 

202 

30, 476 

3,149 

1.954 

13,190 

803 

281 

185 

5,673 

267 

2.081 

378 

402 

399 

189 


15,555 


20 

2 

5 

80 

16 

32 

128 

42 

7 

313 

7,708 

794 

1,702 

54 

67 

57 

2,511 

74 

1.499 

95 

134 

177 

45 

43 


12.287 


3 

2 

2 

4 

16 

13 

7 

1 

1,102 

843 

37 

14 

21 

20 

1,021 

90 

7,944 

36 

713 

34 

324 

37 


334.726 


1,727 

204 

868 

2.330 

1,823 

1,219 

7,864 

6,906 

19,530 

2,780 

9,260 

75.625 

4,692 

2,588 

6,102 

14,646 

12,906 

15.692 

47.660 

17, 678 

16,258 

44.072 

16,216 

7,181 


The  accompanying  maps  ^  show,  by  different  degrees  of  shading,  the  different 
degrees  of  density  reached  by  the  classes  of  population  shown  in  the  above  table, 
but  by  smaller  divisions  of  area,  the  sanitary  district  being  taken  as  the  unit  in  the 
maps  instead  of  the  ward,  as  in  the  table. 

Of  special  interest  is  a  comparison  between  the  Irish  map,  the  German  map,  and 
the  map  showing  native  whites  of  native  parentage.  The  Irish  and  German  groups 
are  approximately  of  the  same  size,  the  German  group  being  some  4,500  the  larger; 
the  group  of  native  whites  of  native  parentage  is  somewhat  smaller  than  either,  fall- 
ing some  65,000  below  the  Irish.  No  other  group  given,  however,  approaches  the 
first  two  so  closely  in  size  or  can  be  used  as  so  good  a  parallel. 


iMap  I,  popnlatioD,  native  white  of  native  i>arentace;  Map  II,  popalation  bom  of  Irish  mothers; 
Map  III,  popalation  born  of  German  mothers;  Map  fV,  popalation  bom  of  Italian.  Roaaian,  Hun- 
garian, and  Bohemian  mothers. 
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Turning  to  the  maps  it  is  seen  that  the  native  whites  of  native  parentage  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  city  with  remarkable  evenness,  and  at  low  degrees  of  density.  In 
no  district  are  they  to  be  found  above  the  fourth  deeree  of  the  scale  employed  (50-100 
to  the  acre).  A  striking  feature  of  this  map  is  the  larse  proportion  of  the  strictly 
native  element  it  reveals  in  the  downtown  districts,  when  the  heavy  overlaying  of 
foreign  density,  which  otherwise  conceals  them  firom  view,  is  taken  away.  In  the 
Seventh,  Eleventh,  Thirteenth,  and  Seventeenth  wards,  even  in  the  densely  foreign 
Tenth  Ward,  in  parts  of  the  Fourth,  Sixth,  and  Fourteenth  wards,  in  the  Eighth, 
Ninth,  and  Fifteenth,  all  below  Fourteenth  street,  native  whites  of  native  parent- 
age are  found  as  numerously  as  anywhere  uptown. 

The  Irish  element  are  also  distributed  quite  evenly  throughout  the  city,  but,  with 
an  additional  65,000  of  population  to  be  placed,  are  found  in  a  larger  number  of  dis- 
tricts in  that  fourth  degree  of  density  which  is  the  highest  reacnea  by  the  native 
whites  of  native  parentage,  and  in  6  districts  are  found  in  the  fifth  degree  of  density 
employed,  showing  a  population  of  100  to  200  to  the  acre. 

The  Germans,  with  a  population  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  Irish,  do  not  nearly 
so  completely  cover  the  map.  They  are  massed  closely  in  certain  districts,  and  in 
others  are  scarcely  found  at  all.  In  certain  districts  a  sixth  and  even  a  seventh 
degree  of  density  (showing  a  population  of  over  300  to  the  acre)  has  to  be  employed 
to  represent  their  congestion. 

The  table  and  maps  are  based  upon  data  ffiven  in  the  Eleventh  Census  Report, 
<' Vital  Statistics  of  11^ ew*  York  City  and  Brooklyn,''  and  the  parts  dealing  with  the 
foreign  element  give  the  separate  race  elements  by  birthplaces  of  mothers,  a  classi- 
fication which  includes  all  of  the  foreign  born  of  a  given  nationality,  all  of  the 
native  born  with  both  parents  foreign,  and  all  of  the  native  bom  with  foreign 
mothers  and  native  fathers.  It  thus  corresponds  to  the  total  foreign  element  pre- 
sented in  previous  tables,  with  the  comparatively  small  class  of  native  bom  with 
native  mouiers  and  foreign  fathers  omitted. 

In  the  Irish  and  German  maps  it  will  be  noticed  how  the  Irish  and  German  popu- 
lation has  pressed  up  along  the  upper  East  and  West  Side  since  1864.  especially  up 
the  East  Side,  and  that  the  German  population  has  taken  especial  hold  in  the  former 
district,  the  Irish  in  the  latter. 

It  will  be  noticed  also  how  much  less  thickly  settled  the  Irish  are  in  their  old 
hannt,  the  Sixth  Ward,  than  in  some  other  localities,  as,  for  instance,  the  Tenth, 
Seventh,  and  Fourteenth  wards,  on  the  West  Side  Just  above  Fortieth  street  and  on 
the  East  Side  just  below  that  street.  And  the  Germans  are  found  to  be  leas  numer- 
ous in  their  original  district,  the  Tenth  Ward,  than  they  are  in  the  Seventeenth,  just 
above,  or  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ward — their  first  point  of  settlement— as  in  the 
upper. 

Both  Irish  and  Germans,  in  fact,  show  the  results  of  pressure  by  newer  people. 

Turning  to  the  map  showing  these  newer  races,  it  is  seen  that  the  Italians,  who 
were  shown  in  1864  to  have  taken  up  their  quarters  in  the  Sixth  ward,  are  by  this 
time  more  numerous  in  both  the  Sixth  and  the  Fourteenth  than  the  Irish.  They  also 
fill  the  upper  part  of  the  Fourth  Ward  (along  Roosevelt,  James,  and  Oliver  streets, 
an  old  Irish  neighborhood)  almost  as  numerously  as  the  Irish. 

They  are  found,  too,  in  the  West  Side  tenement  district  below  Fourteenth  street, 
described  in  preceding  pages.  Hero  they  form  another  ' '  quarter,"  in  streets  formerly 
occupied  by  negroes  and  Irish,  along  Thompson,  Sullivan,  Grand,  Broome,  and  Hous- 
ton streets.  On  the  map  is  to  be  seen  the  beginnings  of  a  new  Italian  quarter,  in  a 
spot  unsettled  in  1864,  awa^  uptown,  in  Harlem,  that  has  come  to  be  known  as 
'*  Little  Italy."  In  this  district,  which  centers  about  One  hundred  and  tenth  street, 
at  this  time  more  Irish  and  many  more  Germans  than  Italians  were  to  be  found. 

The  Russians  and  Poles— practically  all  Hebrews— are  seen  with  the  lower  Tenth 
Ward^ne  of  their  points  of  first  settlement — as  a  densely  packed  center,  spreading 
out  from  there  on  all  sides.  They  have  fairly  driven  the  Germans  out  of  the  lower 
Tenth  Ward,  and  are  pressing  closely  upon  them,  at  this  time,  to  the  north.  They 
are  also  found  thickly  settled  across  the  Bowery  in  the  Sixth  Ward,  and  across 
Division  street  in  the  Seventh,  where  in  one  district  they  are  as  numerous  as  the 
Irish.  No  uptown  Jewish  district  is  shown  on  this  map,  although  the  table  indicates 
that  quite  a  number,  in  absolute  figures,  were  to  be  found  in  the  Nineteenth  Ward, 
on  the  East  Side,  between  Fortieth  and  Eighty-sixth  streets. 

East  of  Avenue  B,  in  the  Eleventh  and  part  of  the  Thirteenth  wards,  were  to  be 
found  many  Hungarians,  with  East  Houston  street  as  their  center.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  these  were  Jews,  thus  adding  to  the  Jewish  character  of  the  district. 

Tne  only  representatives  of  the  Slavonic  races  that  could  be  represented  as  dis- 
tinctly such  on  the  map— on  account  of  the  confusion  of  races  in  the  census  classifi- 
cation—were the  Bohemians.  A  few  of  these  are  seen  on  the  East  Side,  above 
Riviuffton  and  Houston  streets,  mingled  with  Russian  Jews  and  Hungarians,  but 
their  distinctive  neighborhood  was  in  the  upper  East  Side. 

These  maps  show  clearly  the  tendency  of  races  to  segregation  noticed  80  yean 
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before.  The  Italians  are  seen  mainly  in  former  Irish  districts,  the  Hebrews  in  former 
German  districts;  and  wherever  these  newer  peoples  came  the  older  races  began  to 
move  ont.  The  Hungarians  and  Bohemians,  too,  are  gathered  into  compact  groaps, 
and  other  smaller  groups  of  different  nationalities  could  be  shown  in  like  manner. 

The  Hebrews  and  Italians,  however,  of  the  newer  races  coming  in,  are,  it  may  be 
recalled,  the  ones  especially  important  with  regard  to  their  influence  upon  city 
conditions. 

The  little  handful  of  Italians  that  made  up  the  immigration  from  Italy  in  the 
earlier  decades  were  mainly  a  vagabond  but  harmless  class  of  organ  grinders,  rag- 
pickers, bear  leaders,  and  the  like.  Italians  of  this  type  were  remarked  in  the 
Sixth  Ward  as  earlv  as  1864  as  noticeable,  elements  of  the  population,  in  the  report 
of  the  council  of  nygiene,  which  does  not  mention  their  presence  in  any  other 
district. 

This  ward  and  the  Fourteenth,  Just  above  it,  were  apparently  the  first  Italian  dis- 
tricts. In  the  latter  ward,  near  its  northern  boundary,  just  below  Houston  street, 
was  a  little  colony  worth  glancing  at  in  passinfjp.  This  was  in  Jersey  street,  alrea<ly 
described,  in  1864,^  as  an  exceptionally  offensive  neighborhood,  thickly  settled  by 
the  very  poor,  three-fourths  of  whom  were  negroes.  The  houses  in  the  street  were 
then  very  old,  built  of  wood,  and  much  out  of  repair. 

B^  1879  the  street  was  swarming  with  Italians  of  the  ragpicker  class.  Their  way 
of  life  was  thus  described :  > 

*  *  *  Here  (in  the  yard  of  No.  5  Jersey  street)  on  lines  stranf;  across  were  thousands  of  ng»  hang 
up  to  dry;  on  the  ground  piled  against  the  board  fences  rags  mixed  with  bones,  bottles,  and  papers; 
the  middle  of  the  yard  covered  with  every  imaginable  variety  of  dirt.  *  *  *  We  then  tamed  to 
go  into  the  cellars,  in  which  was  a  large  and  a  small  room.  Opposite  the  door  stood  a  stove,  upon 
which  meat  was  being  cooked;  to  the  right  stood  a  bedstead  roughly  constrocted  out  of  boards;  in 
the  left-hand  comer  a  similar  one.  The  small  room  contains  another.  These  board  bunks  were  cov' 
ered  with  3  or  4  army  blankets,  and  would  each  accommodate  4  men.  There  was  no  other  furniture 
in  the  room,  which  was  so  dark  that  we  could  only  see  by  waiting  till  the  eyea  became  accustomed  to 
the  light.  There  was  scarcely  standinsr  room  for  the  heaps  of  bags  and  rags,  and  right  opposite  to 
them  stood  a  large  pile  of  bones,  mostly  having  meat  on  them,  in  various  stages  of  decomposition. 
*  *  *  Notwithstanding  the  dense  tobacco  smoke,  the  smell  could  be  likened  only  to  that  of  an 
exhumed  body.  There  were  9  men  in  the  room  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  but  a  larger  number  occupy 
the  room. 

It  is  a  bit  of  testimony  to  the  sturdy  physical  constitution  of  these  people  that 
even  in  such  surroundings  the  inspector  ''met  with  no  sickness  excepting  one  case 
of  whooping  cough  and  a  number  afflicted  with  rheumatism." 

Another  picture  of  this  colony,  as  it  was  in  1884,  is  as  follows: 

In  Jersey  street  exist  two  courtyards.  *  •  *  Six  8-story  houses  are  in  each.  These  houses  are 
old  and  long  ago  worn  oat.  They  are  nacked  with  tenants,  rotten  with  age  and  decay,  and  so  con- 
structed as  to  have  made  them  very  unaesirable  for  dwelling  purposes  in  their  earliest  infancy.  The 
Italians  who  chiefly  inhabit  them  are  the  scum  of  New  York  chmonlers,  and  as  such  saturated  with 
the  filth  inseparable  from  their  business.  *  •  *  The  courtyard  swarms  with,  in  daytime,  females 
in  the  picturesque  attires  of  Genoa  and  Piedmont,  moving  between  the  dirty  children.  The  abundant 
rags,  paper,  sacks,  barrows,  barrels,  washtubs,  dogs,  and  cats  are  all  festooned  overhead  by  clothes- 
lines weighted  with  such  garmentH  as  are  only  known  in  Italy.  Sorting  is  chiefly  done  inaoors,  but 
at  times  a  rajE^picker  may  be  seen  at  his  work  in  any  convenient  spot  to  be  had.  *  *  *  In  each  yard 
live  24  familieH  (nominally  only,  because  lodgers  here  as  elsewhere  are  always  welcome),  paying  rents 
of  from  16  to  $0  monthly  for  2  rooms,  the  inner  one  being  anbdi vided  by  a  partition  consisting  perhaps 
of  a  simple  curtain,  and  measuring  when  so  arranged  about  6  by  6  feet  each.* 

The  surroundings  and  habits  of  these  people  might  be  filthy,  but  as  to  their  general 
character  the  earlier  report  says :  * 

Jeraev  street  at  first  sight  lOoks  like  a  pestilence-breeding,  law-breaking  colony.  A  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  it,  and  a  few  words  with  one  or  two  white  and  colored  inhabitants,  confirmed  the 
first  but  not  the  second  impression ;  no  more  peaceable,  thrifty,  orderly  neighbors  could  be  found  than 
these  Italians.  They  do  not  beg,  are  seldom  or  never  arrested  for  theft,  are  quiet;  though  quick  to 
quarrel  among  themHoIves,  are  equally  ready  to  forgive.  The  oflBcer  on  dutv  mentioned  that  this  col- 
ony, numbering  perhaps  200  Italian  families,  can  not  be  matched  by  any  similar  number  of  correspond- 
ing social  condition  in  New  York  City  for  tlieir  law-abiding  qualities.    He  seema  quite  proud  of  them. 

Lower  down  iu  the  ward,  on  Crosby  street,  another  colony  of  Italians  was  men- 
tioned in  1879.  Here  will  be  seen  the  mingling  of  the  newer  Italian  immigrants  with 
the  older  Irish ;  the  Italians,  as  the  economically  inferior  race,  occupying  the  rear 
tenements,  and  the  Irish,  as  the  product  of  longer  years  of  tenement-house  living, 
showing,  one  would  infer  from  the  description,  an  even  deeper  degree  of  filth  and 
certainly  of  moral  degradation  than  the  Italians. 

No.  —  Crosby  street  is  a  very  low  class  of  tenement  house,  bearing  a  bad  reputation.  The  visitor 
for  the  section  stated  that  it  was  the  worst  house  and  inhabited  by  the  worst  people  he  had  ever  met 
with,  and  that  having  refused  relief  to  some  of  the  tenants,  he  was  afhiid  to  enter  it.  *  *  *  Four 
buildings, 2 frontaud2rear,each6storiee high, stoodseparatedbyayardabout20feetinwidth.    *    •    * 


>  Report  of  council  of  hygiene. 

*  Keport  of  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  1870,  p.  64. 


*  Keport  of  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  1884,  p.  48. 
'Report  of  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  1879,  p.  64. 
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The  rear'bnUdinffB  are  oocapiedexcloairely  by  Italians,  all  ragpickers,  the  front  by  Irish  and  a  few  Ger- 
mans. An  invesUgation  of  the  front  Loose  revealed  a  shocking  amount  of  dirt ;  in  some  instances  the  floors 
were  invisible  nnder  the  refuse  and  earbage.  One  family  represented  the  mother  as  out  of  work,  though  I 
afterwards  learned  she  was  in  her  bedroom  drunk,  while  the  vonngest  daughter,  half  nude,  was  sitting 
on  the  floor,  fairly  surrounded  with  dirt,  and  the  eldest,  as  she  answered  my  questions,  held  her  hand 
over  her  noee,  which  I  could  see  was  bruised  and  bleedlns .  The  odor  firom  the  room  was  sickening. 
Leamingthattheceilar  was  used  for  ragpickers  *  *  *  I  made  an  inspection.  Theoellar  is  divided 
into  21  compartments  *  *  *  oontaining  more  or  less  rags,  bones,  old  papers,  bottles,  placed  here 
before  being  taken  to  the  rear  dwelling  to  be  assorted.  *  *  *  Large  spaces,  not  subdi  video,  contained 
immense  heaps  ofwhateven  the  ragpickers refhse.  *  *  *  In  summer  the  stench  is  unbearable.  The 
cellars  in  the  rear  house  are  also  used  for  ragpickers'  stores.  I  could  glean  but  little  information,  as 
scarcely  any  of  the  Italians  could  utter  a  word  of  English. 

By  1880  the  Fourteenth  Ward  contained  so  many  Italians  that  it  was  spoken  of 
familiarly  as  **  New  Italy.''  ^  Italians  had  also  come  into  the  Fourth  Ward,  in  Roose- 
yelt  street,'  and  were  crowding  more  and  more  tbickl^  in  the  Sixth.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  these  early  Italian  immigrants  were  men  without  their  families,  and  we 
near  of  them  most  ^equently  as  crowded  together  in  lodgings  of  the  character 
described  in  Jersey  street.'  There  was  little  pauperism  among  these  neople,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  relative  infrequency  of  Italian  cases  appearing  in  the  reports  of 
private  charitable  societies.  It  was  noted  that  they  were  a  class  of  people  who 
worked  and  paid  their  rent.^ 

During  these  years  the  itinerant  class — ragpickers,  orjg^an  grinders,  and  the  like— 
which  predominated  in  the  earliest  Italian  immijgration,  was  being  replaced  by 
another  class— the  stable  element  of  the  population  in  the  home  country — tne  steady, 
industrious  peasantry  whom  only  extreme  poverty  induced  to  break  the  bonds 
attaching  them  to  their  native  land.  Called  here  by  the  industrial  expansion  of  the 
country  after  the  civil  war,  this  class  came  as  unskilled  day  laborers,  were  taken 
charge  of  in  masses  by  Italian  bankers  and  padroni,  and  sent  hither  and  thither  as 
occasion  was  found  for  their  labor.  New  York  City  has  been  and  is  the  headquarters 
of  this  class.  As  has  been  remarked,  97  per  cent  of  all  Italian  immigrants  to  this 
country  now  land  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Some  proceed  directly  to  other  parts  of 
the  eountry,  but  a  very  large  proportion  find  their  agents  or  employers  in  New  York 
City,  are  kept  in  the  city  until  their  services  are  required  in  some  other  part  of  the 
country,  and  return  to  the  city  in  dull  seasons,  to  be  maintained,  perhaps,  by  the 
contractor  until  other  employment  can  be  found,  or  at  any  rate  to  be  on  the  spot 
when  employment  is  offered. 

The  newer  immigrants  of  this  class  are  mainly  men  without  families,  either 
unmarried  or  having  left  their  families  at  home,  and  many  of  them  return  year  by 
year  to  Italy  in  the  dull  season  with  the  money  they  have  earned  here.  But  after  a 
few  years  of  this  the  family  is  either  brought  over  or  the  *'cafone''  marries  and  set- 
tles down  here,  becoming  a  permanent  member  of  the  community.  This  statement 
may  seem  a  little  too  positive  and  definite,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  opposite  claim 
is  BO  often  made,  and  that  little  or  no  statistical  evidence  can  be  ofierecl  in  proof  of 
the  assertion.  But  too  many  bits  of  circumstantial  evidence  combine  to  substan- 
tiate this  to  be  ignored— the  increasing  number  of  women  in  the  immigration  record, 
everyday  observation  as  to  the  increase  of  women  and  children  in  Italian  districts, 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  charitable  workers  with  many  family  histories,  obser- 
vation by  social  students  of  life  in  Italy  itself— all  these  produce  the  strongest  pos- 
sible impression  that  the  Italian  day  laborer  after  a  few  years  of  taking  himself 
most  considerately  off  the  hands  of  the  city  when  he  has  no  work  to  do,  settles  down 
here,  when  he  has  enough  money  to  carry  him  through  the  year,  with  wife  and 
family. 

There  is  another  class  of  Italian  immi^^tion,  not  so  numerous  as  the  former,  but 
still  of  considerable  importance.  This  is  the  class  that  in  this  country  makes  up 
the  great  army  of  barbers,  bootblacks,  fruiterers,  and  shoemakers  in  our  cities  and 
towns.  These  are,  some  of  them,  of  the  ^'cafone"  class  at  home,  but  in  general 
they  are  from  cities  and  small  towns  in  Italy,  and  have  been  engaged  in  some  sort 
of  commercial  pursuit  there.  There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  about  this  class  beinf^  a 
permanent  population ;  and  it  ma^  be  observed  that  their  business  success  is  notable, 
and  that  they  have  brought  their  trades  generally  to  a  higher  level  than  that  in 
which  they  found  them.  The  Italian  fruit  peddler  bestows  a  considerable  amount  of 
his  inherited  racial  art  sense  in  **  composing  "  his  wares  to  form  an  attractive  pic- 
ture; the  Italian  barber  pays  considerable  attention  to  the  attractiveness  of  his 
place;  the  Italian  bootblack  is  not  the  little  ragged  urchin  of  yesterday  with  bat- 
tered box  and  a  shrill  velocity  of  motion,  but  a  well-kept  looking  individual  any- 
where firom  15  to  30  years  of  age,  with  a  regularly  established  place  of  business, 
ranging  from  the  throne-like  arm  chair  and  umbrella  to  the  regular  shop  as  well 
kept  as  the  barber's.  There  are  bootblacks  who  make  from  $10  to  $15  a  day.  The 
Ituian  shoemaker  lags  behind  in  this  list,  being  of  the  old-fashioned  cobbler  type. 

1  Report  of  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  1880,  p.  12. 

*  Report  of  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  1879,  p.  67. 
■Report  of  Association  for  Improvhig  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  1884,  p.  10  et  aL 

*  Report  of  ABSOoiation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  1880,  p.  51. 
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There  are,  besides,  many  Italian  watohmakerSy  bakers,  confectioners,  keepers  of 
caf^s  and  ice-cream  saloons,  wine  dealers,  grocers^  dry-goods  dealers,  and  many  in 
other  businesses.  About  400  persons  are  employed  m  macaroni  factories.  There  are 
also  many  tailors  working  for  Jews,  and  oi^ar  and  cigarette  makers.  Some  are  to  be 
found  in  department  stores;  and  some,  haying  found  politics  a  remunerati  ye  calling, 
are  found  in  the  street-cleaninff  department  and  on  the  police  force. 

Still  another  element  of  theltalian  population,  not  a  very  large  one,  howeyer,  is 
made  up  of  persons  of  a  higher  social  parade  at  home— young  men  of  the  upper  and  ' 
lower  middle  classes  who  haye  been  either  fully  or  in  part  prepared  to  enter  some 
profession,  or  goyemment  office,  and  who  can  not  find  opportunity  to  do  so.  Condi- 
tlous  in  Italy  are  such  that  this  class  is  a  large  and  growing  one  there.  Such  young 
men  are  not  willing  to  work  at  anything  but  professional  employment  at  home,  but 
in  a^Atrange  land  they  are  willing  to  turn  their  hands  to  anything;  eyen  common  day 
labor  that  will  give  them  daily  bread.  Individuals  of  this  class  are  to  be  found  then 
among  those  of  the  two  otlMw,  and  in  many  cases,  after  a  short  period  of  work  in 
thin  way,  the  worker  finds  his  way  to  a  more  vnilalile  position.  This  class,  howeyer, 
is  the  most  difficult  to  provide  for  in  the  city,  if  they  insist  upon  having  the  work 
which  they  have  regarded  as  corresponding  to  their  social  standing.  There  is  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  the  unskilled  day  laborer,  or  for  the  tradesman,  but  the  ayerage 
educated  European  finds  himself  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  competition  with 
Americans  for  the  better  grade  of  commercial  or  professional  positions. 

These  are  the  main  elements  in  the  Italian  city  population.  SkiUed  workmen  from* 
the  north  of  Italy  in  Im^e  numbers  go  directly  to  the  interior  as  marble-cutters^  min- 
ers, mill  hands,  etc.  There  are,  however,  some  2,000  workers  in  marble  and  mosaic, 
and  many  mechanics,  masons,  stonecutters,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  cabinet- 
makers in  New  York  City.  Italian  cabinetmakers  are  found  largely  in  the  piano 
factories. 

The  da]^  laborers  and  the  poorer  part  of  the  tradespeople  are  found  with  much  the 
same  habits  as  to  daily  life  that  were  noted  in  the  rag-picking  class.  They  are  not 
distinguished,  as  a  class,  for  especial  neatness  and  cleanliness.    They  live  in  close 

Siuarters,  with  bad  air  and  little  light,  with  2  to  4  rooms  to  a  family.  Sometimes  two 
amilies  will  live  in  2  or  3  rooms. 

All  classes  are  highly  industrious,  thrifty,  and  saving.  Thev  are  strict  in  keeping 
to  their  agreements ;  always  pay  their  rent,  doctors'  bills,  and  lawyers'  fees.  They 
are  considered  very  desirable  tenants.  In  an  earlier  period  little  money  was  spent 
by  this  people  on  drink  and  vicious  pursuits;  but  more  lately  considerable  intem- 
perance, gambling,  and  vice  are  to  be  seen  in  Italian  quarters. 

The  tradespeople  prosper  rapidly.  The  Italian  barber  enlarges  his  shop,  perhaps 
finally  sells  out  and  becomes  a  banker;  the  fruit  peddler  buys  a  little  shop,  then  a 
big  one,  and  may  finally  become  a  wealthy  importer;  and  in  like  manner  with  the 
other  shopkeepers. 

The  more  ambitious  and  successful  among  them  move  to  the  suburbs  and  become 
property  owners  in  Long  Island  City,  Flushing,  Corona,  Astoria,  etc. 

llie  day  laborer  can  not  be  said  to  make  notable  progress  in  the  first  generation. 
He  succeeds  well  enough,  however,  it  is  said,  to  get  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  pad- 
roni after  3  or  4  years'  residence  here. 

In  all  classes  the  Italian  of  the  first  generation  is  somewhat  slower  than  some 
other  races  to  take  on  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  he  has  come  among. 
Italians  are  distrustful  of  other  races  and  even  of  those  of  their  own  race  who  are 
not  of  their  proyince.  Notwithstanding  the  abuses  of  the  padroni,  Italians  can  not 
be  indnced  to  accept  employment  through  other  means.  And  in  their  colonies  they 
gather  iu  provincial  croups.  For  instance,  in  the  Mulberry  Bend  district  are  to  be 
found  Neapolitans  and  Caiabrians  mostly ;  in  Baxter  street,  near  the  Five  Points,  is 
a  colony  of  Genoese ;  in  Elizabeth  street,  between  Houston  and  Spring,  a  colony  of 
Sicilians. 

The  quarter  west  of  Broadway  in  the  Eighth  and  Fifteenth  wards  is  made  up 
mainly  of  North  Italians  who  have  been  longer  in  New  York  and  are  rather  more 
prosperous  than  the  others,^  although  some  Neapolitans  have  come  into  Sullivan  and 
Thompson  streets  to  work  in  the  flower  and  feather  trades.  In  "  Little  Italy,"  One 
hundred  and  tenth  to  One  hundred  and  fifteenth  streets,  South  Italians  predomi- 
nate. In  Sixty-ninth  street,  near  the  Hudson  River,  is  to  be  found  a  small  group  of 
Tyrolese  and  Austrian  Italians. 

Both  men  and  women  are  slow  to  adopt  American  ways  of  dress.  The  women  go 
unbon noted  in  peaceful  unconsciousness  of  any  need  for  change.  The  men  may  be 
distinguished  from  their  Irish  fellow-w^orkmen  a  half  block  away  by  the  character- 
istic Italian  garments  that  they  wear  with  the  characteristic  Italian  attempt  at  the 
ornamental. 

In  the  second  generation  encouraging  signs  of  social  progress  are  seen.  Italian 
children  are  brought  under  the  Americanizing  influence  of  the  public  schools  within 
a  brief  period  after  their  landing  here  and  before  they  learn  the  language,  partly 
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through  the  workings  of  the  compnlsorjr  eduoation  laws,  partly  through  the  double 
desire  of  the  parents,  first  to  have  the  children  learn  English  ho  as  to  serve  as  family 
interpreters,  next  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  in  the  narrow  tenement-house  Quar- 
ters they  call  home,  la  school  Italian  children  are  found  more  or  less  difficult  to 
discipline  and  irresponsible.  The^  have  no  fear  of  authority,  but  they  are  good 
natured  and  when  their  confidence  is  won  thoroughly  loyal.  They  are  fair  students, 
better  than  the  Irish,  but  not  as  good  as  the  Hobrews  and  Germans  at  book  work. 
They  show,  however,  great  talent  for  manual  work,  drawiBK,  etc.  One  defect  they 
have  is  lack  of  application.  As  one  teacher  expresses  it :  ''At  one  mmBent  they  will 
be  absorbed  in  what  you  are  saying,  and  the  next  equally  interested  in  a  fly  on  tiM 
wall." 

Italian  parentct.  under  the  compulsion  of  extreme  poverty,  and  also  from  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  eduoation,  are  anxious  to  get  their  children  out  of  the 
schools  and  at  work  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible.  This  is  the  principal  cause  of 
the  great  amount  of  truancy  among  Italian  children  noticed  in  the  lar^e  cities. 

While  the  children  are  in  school,  however,  Italian  parents  are  most  friendly  to  the 
school  and  the  principal  and  most  respectful  of  scnool  authority.  Sent  for  upon 
some  question  of  discipline,  they  are  never  resentful  toward  the  principal,  as  Amer- 
ican parents  are  rather  prone  to  be  under  like  circumstances,  and,  indeed,  show  a 
somewhat  terrifying  eagerness  to  add  discipline  on  their  own  part  in  the  shape  of 
corporal  punishment  to  that  already  administered  by  the  school. 

From  the  desire  or  necessity  of  the  parent  to  have  the  children  go  to  work  not  a 
very  great  proportion  of  them  go  from  the  grammar  school  to  the  high  school  or 
college,  or  even  through  the  grammar  grades.  The  children  themselves,  however, 
once  started  in  school,  grow  interested  in  their  work  and  would  be  quite  willing  to 
keep  on. 

Comparing  those  who  have  succeeded  in  keeping  on  until  the  higher  grammar 
grades  are  reached  with  those  in  the  lower  grades,  a  notable  improvement  is  seen. 
Fupils  in  the  higher  grades  are  bright,  active,  alert,  and  clean.  Principals  and 
teachers  wage  a  perpetual  warfare  against  dirt,  gaining  a  substantial  victory  in  the 
highest  grade  that  is  most  gratifying. 

The  boy  who  drops  out  of  the  public  school  from  the  lower  grammar  or  primary 
classes  is  likely  to  become  a  day  laborer  like  his  father,  but  the  one  who  has  passed 
into  the  higher  grades  has  acquired  a  desire  for  something  better.  Home  will  make 
an  effort  to  graduate  from  the  grammar  school,  will  succeed  in  securing  a  year  or 
two  in  the  high  school  or  city  college,  and  will  become  teachers,  doctors,  and  law- 
jrers.  Others,  with  or  without  this  additional  training,  go  into  business.  Some  go 
into  factories  or  become  errand  or  messenger  boys ;  many  are  employed  in  depart- 
ment stores.  Boys  who  have  reached  this  point  are  more  unwilling  to  take  to 
unskilled  labor,  it  is  said  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  them,  than  the  second  or 
third  generation  of  the  Irish,  and  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  their  unwillingness 
Ifoes  so  far  that  they  will  remain  unemployed  indefinitely,  hanging  about  as  corner 
lOungers,  if  they  can  not  secure  the  clerkships,  factory  places,  etc.,  that  they  want. 

It  can  not,  however,  be  ascribed  wholly  as  a  fault  to  the  Italian  boy  that  his 
aspirations  take  the  shape  suggested  by  the  public  school  itself,  which  is  being 
criticised  more  and  more  freely  as  time  goes  on  for  its  exclusive  devotion  to  the 
bookish  side  of  life,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  manual  and  industrial  element  in  it. 

Italian  children  who  have  gone  a  considerable  way  through  the  public  schools 
acquire  very  definite  ideas  of  social  advancement.  They  begin  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
habits  and  customs  of  tlieir  parents,  and  bring  all  the  pressure  to  bear  that  they  can 
to  change  these.  The  child  thus  becomes  an  important  inHuence  in  Americanizing  the 
parents,  who  are  allowed  no  peace  until  the  peculiar  *' old-country''  customs  that 
mark  them  ofl^,  in  the  child's  mind,  as  a  class  apart  from  the  dominant  race,  the 
American,  ard  cast  aside. 

The  adult  Italian,  too,  has  his  opportunity  for  Americanization  in  the  public 
schools  if  he  wishes  to  make  use  of  it.  Under  the  city  school  system  evening  classes 
for  instructing  adult  foreigners  in  the  English  language  primarily,  incidentally  in 
some  of  the  fundamentals  of  American  civic  life,  are  &nned  as  rapidly  as  there  is 
demand  for  them. 

In  all  of  the  principal  Italian  neighborhoods  are  evening  schools  conducting  classes 
for  Italians,  and  Italian  evening  classes  are  also  found  in  neighborhoods  where  they 
are  not  considered  especially  numerous  as  residents.  The  schools  make  especial 
efforts  to  bring  the  advantages  they  ofi'er  to  the  notice  of  foreigners.  One  admirable 
school  in  the  Fourth  Ward  issued  a  circular  in  the  Italian  language,  announcing 
three  grades  of  study  for  Italians,  stating  that  this  involves  no  expense  to  the  pupil, 
of  whom  the  only  requirement  made  is  that  he  shall  attend  the  school,  and  urging  all 
in  the  neighborhood  to  come.  **  Taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity,"  the  circular 
oonolndeH,  with  a  touch  of  Italian  rhetoric,  ''yon  will  deserve  well  of  all  men. 
Despising  it,  you  wih  incur  odium  and  blame  from  the  Americans  and  from  all  those 
who  desire  your  welfare  and  who  are  laboring  so  diligently  for  your  benefit." 

This  circular  was  distributed  broadcast  in  the  most  populous  Italian  quarter  of  the 
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city,  bat  comparativelv  few  pupils  were  gathered  into  the  school.  These  were  men  of 
various  oocapations  who  needed  the  Enfflish  langaase  to  help  them  in  getting  along. 
They  showed  little  desire  for  education  In  general,  their  attendance  was  more  or  leas 
irregular,  and  when  the^  had  learned  the  English  they  needed  they  dropped  out. 
This  is  largely  the  case  in  other  cTening  classes  for  Italians,  but  many  individual 
instances  of  progress  and  real  interest  in  advancement  may  be  noted.  lu  some  cases 
Italians  who  were  in  En^^Hsh  classes  one  year  would  be  found  taking  bookkeeping 
and  stenography  in  evening  classes  the  next. 

In  these  evening  classes  it  is  hard  to  keep  the  attendance  up  through  the  90  nights 
which  make  up  the  year's  allowance.  This  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  however. 
The  pupils  in  these  classes  are  workiufipnen  and  boys,  and  the  wonder  is  that  after 
a  long  and  hard  day's  work  they  have  uie  patience  and  energy  to  plod  through  books 
at  night.  The  men  attending  these  classes  are  mechanics  of  various  kinds,  cabinet- 
makers, bricklayers,  stonemasons,  barbers,  and  in  large  proportion  common  laborers. 

Italian  girls  and  young  women  are  also  taking  advantage  of  evening  classes,  and 
are  a  remarkably  bright,  enterprising-lookinff  set.  Italian  parents  generally  object 
to  allowing  their  daughters  to  go  out  at  night  unattended,  so  that  many  of  the 
girls  appear  in  the  claases  with  younger  sisters  as  a  bodyg^aaid. 

In  these  schools,  besides  the  English  classes,  are  classes  in  sewing  and  cooking,  in 
stenography  and  bookkeeping,  and  other  branches.  The  proportion  of  Italian  girls 
who  attend  these  evening  schools  is  comparatively  small,  but  those  who  do  are 
nearly  all  aiming  to  enter  the  higher  classes  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  clerical 
work  in  offices  and  the  like. 

A  probable  result  of  the  spread  of  education  amons  Italian  girls  will  be  to  lower 
the  birthrate  of  the  Italian  population  in  the  city  by  postponing  marriage.  The 
Italian  woman  in  Italy,  of  the  lower  classes,  marries  very  young  and  bears  very  many 
children.  The  Italian  woman  of  the  first  generation  in  this  country  does  the  same; 
but  the  Italian  ffirl  of  the  second  generation,  seeing  other  openings  before  her  than 
matr^nony,  will  marry  later,  make  a  better  marriage  when  it  is  finally  made,  bear 
fewer  children,  and  be  able  to  provide  for  them  better.  This  tendency,  indeed,  has 
already  been  remarked. 

The  class  of  Hebrew  immigrants  that  have  given  most  concern  to  the  cities  are 
those  from  Russia,  eastern  Austria-Hungary  ("Poland''),  and  Roumania.  This 
class  did  not  begin  to  come  in  great  numbers  until  the  beginning  of  the  persecutions 
of  the  eighties. 

German  Jews  had  long  been  settled  in  the  Fourth  and  Sixth  wards,  as  the 
familiar  figure  of  the  "old-clothes"  man  in  Chatham  (now  Park  Row)  ana  Baxter 
streets  indicates.  And  many  Hebrew  families  Lad  removed  to  the  Seventh  Ward 
between  1860  and  1870.  Some  of  the  Russian  and  Polish  immigrants  appear  to  have 
followed  their  German  brethren  to  the  Sixth  Ward ;  but  many  pressed  at  once  into 
the  Tenth  Ward,  making  the  beginning  of  that  settlement,  which,  every  year  with 
a  greater  circumference,  is  now  known  as  distinctively  the  Jewish  quarter. 

By  1883  we  hear  of  great  overcrowding  in  Essex  and  York  streets  among  Russian 
and  Polish  Jews.  It  was  said  that  in  one  house  of  16  apartments,  of  2  rooms  each, 
about  200  persons  were  quartered.^  Like  the  Italians,  the  Russian  and  Polish  Jews 
were  poor,  were  dirtv  in  their  habits,  but  were  industrious,  and  food  rent  payers. 
Many  of  those  living  in  Essex  street  were  peddlers,  who  traveled  about  the  country 
during  the  week  and  were  at  home  on  Saturday  nights  only,  when  the  overcrowding 
was  exceptionally  great. 

The  legislative  commission  of  1884  in  its  report*  gives  some  statistics  comparing 
different  races  as  to  overcrowding  and  cleanliness  gathered  in  an  inspection  of  a 
large  number  of  tenement  houses.  Referring  to  the  table  presented  as  to  compara- 
tive cleanliness  the  report  makes  the  following  comment: 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  GermuM  are  decidedly  in  advance,  and  are  followed  bv  the  French,  English, 
Americans,  Irish,  Polish  Jews,  and  Italians  in  the  order  named.  The  low  Irish,  Germans,  and  the 
Polish  Jews  take  very  little  care  of  their  rooms.  •  *  *  The  want  of  cleanliness  among  the  low 
Irish  is  very  often  due  to  the  laziness  of  the  women. 

A  description  of  life  in  the  "Big  Flat  *' — a  notorious  tenement  house  on  Mott  street 
Just  above  Canal — in  1886  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  Jews  at  this  time,  and  of  the 
conditions  bv  which  they  were  surrounded.' 

In  the  "  Big  Flat  '*  were  gathered,  on  a  ^ven  day  in  1886,  478  persons,  of  whom  368 
were  Hebrews  (156  Roumanians,  198  Poles,  and  14  Russians),  31  were  Italians,  31 
Irish,  30  Germans,  and  4  native  Americans.  On  the  first  floor  were  rooms  for  14  fami- 
nes, and  these  were  mostly  occupied  by  low  women  and  streetwalkers. 

Two  of  the  first-floor  apartments  were  occupied  at  the  time  the  study  was  made 
by  Jewish  people  (1  by  Poles,  1  by  Roumanians),  3  by  Irish,  4  by  Germans,  and  1  by 

1  Report  of  A.  I.  C.  P.,  1883,  p.  19. 

>  K.  T.  State  Senate  Doc.  Ko.  88, 1886,  p.  46. 

>"The  Story  of  the  Big  Slat,"  Report  of  A.  I.  CPm  1880,  p.  43  and  following. 
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native  Americans.  The  iiallways  were  "hang  onts'^  for  all  the  hoodlnms  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  after  nightfall  the  lower  floor  was  overmn  with  low  women  and 
yonng  men  who  did  not  live  in  the  honse.  None  of  the  tenants  living  above  the  sec- 
ond floor  were  ever  to  be  seen  standing  aronnd  the  lower  floor  or  doors.  On  the 
npper  floors,  47  of  the  apartments  were  occupied  by  Jews,  6  by  Italians,  6  by  Ger- 
mans, 5  by  Irish,  and  1  by  native  Americans. 

The  Jews  were  prin  .)ally  engaged  in  tailoring,  bnt«  there  were  some  54  peddlers 
in  the  building.  Both  tailors  and  peddlers  were  closely  packed  in  very  dirty  rooms, 
and  lived  upon  poor  and  scanty  food. 

The  children  were  ''  very  poorly  clad,  having  hardly  a  stitch  on  them,  nothing  bnt 
a  loose  gown,  and  no  underclothing  at  all."^  Their  food  during  the  day  was  bread, 
no  butter,  and  that  was  eaten  by  them  in  the  hallway— they  did  not  know  what  it 
was  to  sit  at  a  table. 

Some  indication  of  the  general  character  of  the  different  nationalities  living  in  the 
house  is  shown  by  the  record  of  arrests  made  here  from  January  1, 1886,  to  the  date 
of  the  inspection,  September,  1886.    The  arrests,  by  nationalities,  were  as  follows : 


United  states 11 

Poland  andKnaaia 7 

Germany 4 

Italy 1 


Ireland I 

China 1 


Total. 


25 


Three  of  the  arrests  of  Jewft  were  for  violations  of  corporation  ordinances,  leaving 
only  four  offenses  of  a  more  serious  character  corresponding  to  the  offenses  oommittea 
by  the  others  arrested. 

The  Hebrew  population  in  the  city  already  dense  in  1890,  as  seen  by  the  map 
showing  their  distribution  has  increased  tremendously  since  then.  In  1890  they 
were  seen  within  certain  fairly  narrow  limits.  No  fiffuree  are  as  yet  at  hand  to 
show  their  exact  increase  and  dispersion,  bnt  observation  of  the  different  ouarters 
of  the  city  shows  that  they  have  extended  their  limits  remarkably  witnin  the 
past  10  years.  On  the  East  Side  they  have  pressed  up  through  the  Tenth  and 
Thirteenth  wards  and  through  the  Sixteenth  and  Eleventh,  driving  the  Germans 
before  them,  until  it  may  be  said  that  all  of  the  East  Side  below  Fourteenth  street 
is  a  Jewish  district.  As  far  as  observation  can  tell  the  tale,  the  thickly  compacted 
masses  of  Germans,  seen  in  the  map  for  1890,  are  almost  wholly  dispersed  from  that 
region.  Some  went  uptown  to  the  neighborhood  of  Eighty-seventh  street,  on  the 
Eaet  Side,  and  elsewhere,  but  most  have  gone  to  Brooklyn  and  the  suburban  dis- 
tricts. This  fact  shows  that  the  city  colony,  however  compact  and  hard  to  break  it 
may  seem  to  be,  may,  by  some  change  in  circumstances,  be  dissolved  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time,  without  any  apparent  effort  and  almost  without  public  observation. 
The  Germans  did  not  like  the  proximity  of  the  Jews,  and  so  they  left.  A  like  influ- 
ence may  at  any  time  scatter  the  Jewish  and  Italian  colonies  now  so  hopelessly,  it 
seems,  crowded  together. 

The  red  crosses  on  the  Italian-Russian  map  show  how  continuous,  even  though 
slight,  was  the  stream  of  Jewish  population  already  directed  up  the  East  Side  m 
18^.  By  this  time,  11  years  later,  the  numbers  in  these  neighborhoods  are  greater, 
and  a  large  Hebrew  colonv  has  formed  in  the  Harlem  district,  mainly  between  Ninety- 
seventh  and  One  hundred  and  second  streets,  where  the  Italians  begin,  reaching  up 
farther  to  the  north ;  and  here  conditions  are  generally  better  than  in  the  down- 
town district.  The  removal  of  a  Hebrew  family  up  here  is  usually  a  token  of 
advancement— in  assimilation,  at  any  rate. 

The  newly  arrived  Russian  Jew  is  kept  in  the  crowded  East  Side,  not  only  by  his 
poverty  and  ignorance,  but  by  his  orthodoxy.  In  this  district  the  rules  of  his 
religion  can  more  certainly  be  followed.  Here  can  be  found  the  lawful  food,  here 
the  orthodox  places  of  worship,  here  neighbors  and  friends  can  be  visited  within  a 
''Sabbath  day's  journey.''  The  young  people,  however,  rapidly  shake  off  such 
tranunels,  and  in  the  endeavor  to  be  like  Americans  urge  their  parents  to  move  away 
from  this  "foreign''  district.  When  they  succeed,  the  Americanizing  process  may 
be  said  to  be  well  under  way. 

Economic  advancement  comes  to  these  poverty-stricken  Hebrews  with  surprising 
rapidity.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  definitely  what  proportion  of  the  very  poor 
eventually  rise  out  of  that  condition,  or  how  long  it  takes  them  to  do  so.  General 
observation,  however,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  proportion  is  considerable  and  the 
rate  rapid. 

Many  tenements  in  Jewish  quarters  are  owned  by  persons  who  formerly  lived  in 
crowded  comers  of  others  just  like  them;  and  from  this  population  comes  many 
and  many  a  Broadway  merchant  and  professional  men  in  plenty.  It  is  a  common 
saying  that  fh>m  Hester  street  to  Lexington  avenue  is  a  journey  of  about  10  years 
for  any  given  family. 


1  fieport  A.  L  C.  P.,  1888,  p.  47. 
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It  is  certain  that  the  adult  Hebrew  immigrant,  unlike  the  Italian,  has  definite 
aspirations  toward  social,  economic,  and  educational  advancement. 

The  poorest  among  them  will  make  all  possible  sacrifices  to  keep  his  children  in 
school ;  and  one  of  the  most  striking  social  phenomena  in  New  York  City  to-day  is 
the  way  in  which  the  Jews  have  taken  possession  of  the  public  schools,  in  the  highest 
as  well  as  the  lowest  grades. 

The  city  college  is  practically  filled  with  Jewish  pupils,  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  them  children  of  Russian  or  Polish  immigrants  on  the  East  Side. 

In  the  lower  schools  Jewish  children  are  the  delight  of  their  teachers  for  clever- 
ness at  their  books,  obedience,  and  general  good  conduct;  and  the  vacation  schools, 
night  schools,  social  settlements,  libraries,  bathing  places,  parks,  and  playgrounds 
of  the  East  Side  are  fairly  besieged  with  Jewish  chilaren  eager  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  they  offer.  Jewish  boys  are  especially  ambitions  to  enter  profes- 
sions or  go  into  business,  and  the  complaint  is  made  that  they  overcrowd  eucn  call- 
ings, refusing  to  enter  occupations  involving  hand  work  as  well  as  head  work.  But 
here,  too,  it  must  be  urged,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Italians,  that  the  fault,  such  as  it 
is,  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ideals  of  the  ])ub1ic  school  itself.  And,  further- 
more, the  Hebrew  usually  shows  such  excellence  in  these  special  lines  that  the  com- 
munity probably  gains  materially  rather  than  loses  by  having  his  services  offered  in 
this  way. 

It  is  not  all  an  upward  road  for  the  Italian  and  Hebrew  immigrant,  however.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  Irish  and  Qermans,  tenement-house  life  tends  to  their  physical 
and  moral  deterioration. 

The  Jews,  already  accustomed  to  city  life,  have  withstood  the  physical  influences 
of  the  tenements  most  remarkably,  keeping  the  death  rate  down  perceptibly  in 
wards  where  they  predominate;  but  tuberculosis,  a  disease  they  do  not  bring  with 
them  from  abroad,  is  now  growing  more  and  more  common  among  them,  due  to 
living  and  working  in  insanitary  conditions  and  surroundings. 

There  is  considerable  sickness  among  the  Italians.  The  country-bred  adult,  unused 
to  the  confined  conditions  of  the  tenements,  is  liable  to  tuberculosis.  Italian  chil- 
dren born  and  reared  in  the  tenements  are  anaemic,  and  to  this,  as  well  as  to  unwise 
and  irregular  eating,  their  high  death  rate  is  due. 

The  moral  surroundings,  too,  are  bad.  Not  only  are  there,  first,  the  evil  moral 
influences  of  overcrowding  in  general,  but  also  the  contact  with  elements  of  popula- 
tion already  deteriorated  oy  a  generation  of  tenement-house  life. 

The  new  immigrant,  an  unsophisticated  Italian  peasant  or  a  poor  Hebrew  of 
auiet  family  life  and  moral  traditions,  is  brought  into  a  district  where  vice  has  been 
aeveloped  through  years  of  a  sifting  process  which  has  taken  elsewhere  the  suc- 
cessful of  the  former  generation  of  immigrants  and  left  the  failures  where  violence 
and  intemperance,  especial  faults  of  that  earlier  generation,  are  prevalent. 

Conditions  in  the  "Big  Flat''  in  Mott  street  described  in  preceding  pages  well 
illustrate  the  nature  and  character  of  the  influences  by  which  the  new  immigrant 
is  surrounded. 

In  the  Fourth,  Sixth,  and  Fourteenth  wards  the  Italians,  and  in  the  Seventh  Ward 
the  Hebrews,  are  thrown  in  with  the  corrupt  remnants  of  Irish  immigration  which 
now  make  up  the  beggars,  the  drunkards,  the  thugs,  and  thieves  of  those  quarters. 

The  Bowery,  running  up  through  the  quarters  where  the  newer  immigrants— the 
Italians  to  the  left,  the  Hebrews  to  the  right— settled  in  greatest  numoers,  is  the 
focal  line  of  these  evil  influences,  and  the  peculiar  system  of  government  which 
allows  the  conditions  prevailing  there  to  continue  is  to  a  great  extent  responsible 
for  the  evils  seen  to  be  growing  in  the  foreign  quarters. 

Until  within  a  very  few  years  the  Italian  laboring  population  in  New  York  was 
notably  free  from  glaring  vice  and  intemperance.  There  were  few  or  no  disorderly 
resorts  for  Italians,  and  such  a  practice  as  the  importation  of  Italian  women  for 
immoral  purposes  was  unknown.  Under  present  city  conditions,  however,  positive 
inducement  having  been  given  for  the  extension  of  vice  of  all  kinds,  many  disor- 
derly resorts  have  been  opened  in  their  most  crowded  quarters,  and  it  is  said  that 
many  Italian  girls  from  Naples  and  other  cities  have  been  imported  to  fill  them. 

Within  the  last  year  or  two  the  Hebrews  also  have  shown  tendencies  to  the  grosser 
vices  that  have  never  before  characterized  them.  It  can  hardly  bo  doubted  that  a 
people  of  their  general  habits  with  respect  t<i  temperance  and  the  family  relation 
must  have  fallen  under  some  alien  infiuence  to  bring  about  such  conditions  as  are 
now  found  to  exist  on  the  East  Side. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  aU  the  above  considerations  that  the  records  of  pauperism  and 
crime  for  the  different  races  of  immigrants  of  this  period  should  be  considered. 

Both  Italian  and  Hebrew  immigrants  are  prone  to  pauperism  of  the  form  that 
consists  in  placing  children  out  in  some  institution.  This  form,  though  burdensome 
enough  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  practiced,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  so 
great  an  indication  of  the  genuine  pauper  spirit  as  other  forms.    Italian  or  Hebrew 
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Ab  the  Italian  population  incroaaeB  here,  moreover,  the  percentage  of  femalea  and 
children  increaBes,  and  this  also  will  reduce  their  crime  rate. 

It  is  of  especial  interest  to  note  how  all  these  changes  and  distributions  affected 
the  tenement-house  problem,  and  what  tenement-house  reform  movements  and  the 
legislation  resulting  from  them  have  been  able  to  accomplish  in  remedying  bad 
tenement  conditions. 

The  agitation  in  New  York  City  against  tenement-house  evils,  begun  by  Gerrett 
Forbes,  city  inspector,  in  1834,  did  not  take  effect  in  lej^islatiou  especially  dealing 
with  tenement  houses  until  1867,  when,  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  council  of 
hygiene,  3  years  previously,  a  State  tenement- house  law  v/as  passed.' 

At  this  time,  as  has  been  noted  in  preceding  pages,  tenement  houses  were  made 
over  private  residences,  the  ''front  and  rear"  double-barrack  or  single-barrack 
buildings  extending  uearlv  to  the  rear  of  the  lot.  (See  cut,  pp.  482-483,  types  2,  3, 4, 
and  5.)  In  these  types  will  be  noticed  the  unventilated  and  unlighted  inner  rooms, 
and,  in  the  worst  examples,  the  insufficient  yard  space. 

As  to  yard  space,  the  law  of  1867  provided  for  a  distance  of  from  10  to  25  feet 
between  front  and  rear  tenements,  according  to  their  height,  and  for  a  **  clear,  open 
space  "  of  10  feet  between  the  rear  of  any  tenement  house  on  the  back  part  of  any 
lot  and  any  other  building;  but  as  discretionary  power  was  ^ven  to  the  board  of 
health  to  modify  these  distances  in  special  cases,  these  provisions  were  largely  nul- 
lified in  practice.^ 

With  regard  to  the  ventilation  of  inner  rooms,  the  law  provided  that  rooms  of  less 
than  100  sauare  feet  floor  area,  not  oommunicatin^  with  the  outer  air,  or  without  an 
open  fireplace,  should  be  provided  with  "special  means  of  ventilation,  by  a  sepa- 
rate air  shaft  extending  to  the  roof  or  otherwise,  as  the  board  of  health  may 
prescribe."* 

This  provision  applied  to  old  tenement  houses  as  well  as  to  new  ones,  and  many 
buildings  were  fitted  with  small  ventilating  fines  of  about  4  by  6  inches  in  size;  but 
few  were  fitted  with  an  ''air  shaft"  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  would  now  be 
nsed. 

In  all  tenement  houses — those  already  erected  as  well  as  those  to  be  built — sleep- 
ing rooms  without  external  windows  were  to  have  transom  windows  opening  into 
rooms  already  opening  to  the  external  air;  and  in  all  tenement  houses  to  be  erected 
every  room  was  to  have  either  an  external  window  or  a  "ventilator  of  perfect 
construction."^  A  minimum  area  of  one-tenth  of  the  superficial  area  of  the  room 
was  prescribed  for  external  windows,  and  the  top  of  one  vindow,  at  least,  in  a  room 
was  to  be  not  less  than  7^  feet  above  the  floor.^ 

The  rooms  themselves,  in  new  tenement  houses,  were  to  be  at  least  8  feet  in  height. 
It  was  also  provided  that  there  should  be  chimneys  running  through  each  set  of 
apartments,  giving  opportunity  for  an  open  fireplace  or  grate  or  stove,  and  that  all 
halls  must  open  directly  on  the  outer  air. 

These  were  provisions  dealing  with  light  and  ventilation.  Special  sanitsiry  pro- 
visions, to  meet  some  of  the  more  glaring  sanitary  evils  noted  by  the  council  of 
hygiene,  were  as  follows : 

One  of  the  worst  features— perhaps  the  worst  feature— of  tenement-house  life  at 
this  time  was  the  occupancy  of  cellars  for  living  purposes.  The  law  of  1867  sought 
to  reduce  this  by  providing  that  no  cellar  should  be  occupied  unless  it  was  at  least 
7  feet  in  height;  had  its  ceiling  at  least  1  foot  higher  than  the  general  ground  level ; 
had  an  open  space  across  the  front  of  at  least  2  feet  6  inches  wide  and  6  inches 
deeper  than  the  level  of  the  cellar  floor,  and  had  a  window  at  least  9  feet  square. 

Another  great  evil  noted  in  sanitary  reports  up  to  this  time  was  the  insufficiency 
of  the  water  supply  in  tenement  houses  m  general.  The  law  of  1867  provided  that 
all  new  tenement  houses  must  have  water  "  furnished  atone  or  more  places"  in  the 
house  or  yard.' 

To  remedy  the  appalling  general  filth,  depicted  so  vividly  and  variously  in  suc- 
cessive sanitary  reports,  the  law  provided  that  all  tenement  houses,  new  or  old, 
"shall  be  kept  clean,"  and  that  the  owner  should  "thoroughly  cleanse  all  the 
rooms,  passages,  stairs,  floors,  windows,  doors,  walls,  ceilings,  privies,  cesspools 
and  drains,"  when  required  to  do  so  by  the  board  of  health.' 

Other  sanitary  provisions  were  that  yards  and  areas  must  be  connected  with 
sewers;  that  receptacles  must  be  provided  by  the  owner  of  each  tenement  house  for 
garbage,  ashes,  and  rubbish ;  that  no  horses,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  or  swine  should  be 
kept  in  a  tenement  house;  that  contagious  diseases  must  be  reported,  and  that 

»L»W8  of  State  of  New  York,  oh.  908,  p.  22S5.  vol.  2:  "An  act  for/*»M;®?2l»tion  of  tenement 
and  lodging  boasea  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn."    Paaaed  May  14, 1807. 

«Lawa  of  Stole  of  New  York,  1867.  cb.  908.  nee.  13. 
;   *Law8  of  Stote  of  New  York,  1867.  cb.  908.  see.  14. 

«Laws  Stote  of  New  York,  1867,  ob.  906,  sec.  14. 
.1  •Ibid. 

[  •Laws,  1807,  cb.  908,  see.  15. 
!  'Laws,  1867.  ch.  908.  bsc.  9. 
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TYPES  OF  DWELLINGS, 
(From  Report  New  York  State  Tenement  House  Commission ,  1896, 
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Old-time  private  residence. 
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Hewidontre  converted  into  a  ten- 
ement house. 


(3) 
'Front-aud-roar"  tenement. 
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Barrack  tenement;  luiially 
4to6ftoiie8bigh. 
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Barrack  tenement;  eight 
rooms  deep. 
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••Donble-decker."  or 
"dumb-bell." 
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every  tenement  house  or  lodging  house  should  be  provided  with  "good  and  suffi- 
cient'' water-closets  or  privies,  not  less  than  1  to  every  20  occupanto  of  the  house, 
to  be  connected  with  the  sewers  on  streets  where  sewers  existed. 

No  further  important  legislation  was  enacted  until  1879,  when,  in  conseauence  of 
renewed  agitation  of  the  tenement-house  question  f^om  about  1877  on,  another  State 
law  was  passed.  ^ 

This  law  remedied  two  defects  in  the  old  law  with  regard  to  yard  spaces.  The  old 
law  had  provided  for  minimum  spaces  between  front  and  rear  tenements  only  in 
oases  where  a  tenement  was  built  on  the  front  of  a  lot,  at  the  rear  of  which  a  build- 
ing already  stood.  The  new  law  made  the  provisions  apply  also  to  cases  where  a 
tenement  wa«  erected  on  the  rear  of  a  lot  at  the  front  of  which  another  building 
already  stood.  And  with  regard  to  yard  room  at  the  back  of  buildings,  the  old  law 
had  provided  simply  that  the  "clear  open  space  of  10  feef  required,  should  be 
between  the  back  of  the  tenement  house,  and  **  any  other  building,''  thus  leaving  it 
possible  to  build  up  to  the  rear  line  of  the  lot  if  the  rear  of  the  lot  just  back  of  it 
happened  not  to  be  built  upon.  The  new  law  provided  that  the  10-foot  space  should 
extend  between  the  back  or  the  tenement  and  the  rear  line  of  the  lot.^ 

This  provision  stood  directly  in  the  way  of  building  any  more  rear  tenements  of 
the  old  t^pe,  but  additional  ones  may  have  been  erected  after  this  time,  under  the 
"discretionary  power"  which  was  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  given  to  the 
board  of  health  to  modify  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  legal  limitation  of  the  proportion  of  the  build- 
ing lot  which  might  be  covered  by  a  tenement  buildine,  altnough  the  provisions  as 
to  distance  between  buildings  had  made  some  practical  restriction.  The  law  of 
1879  provided  that  new  tenements  should  not  occupy  more  than  65  per  cent  of  a  lot, 
but  as  here,  once  more,  discretionary  power  was  given  to  the  board  of  health  to 
modify  the  letter  of  the  law,  it  amounted  practically  to  very  little. 

For  the  better  ventilating  of  rooms  the  law  provided  that  every  room  used  as  a 
bedroom  should  have  an  external  window.  This  was  a  decided  step  in  advance, 
but  this,  too,  was  nullified  by  giving  "  discretionary  power"  to  the  board  of  health, 
which  might  permit  the  omission  of  the  external  window  if  "sufficient  light  and 
ventilation  should  be  otherwise  provided,  in  a  manner  and  upon  a  plan  approved 
by"  them.3 

The  first  definite  provision  made  with  regard  to  overcrowding  appears  in  this  law, 
which  requires  in  each  tenement  house,  new  or  old,  600  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each 
occupant. 

The  year  that  this  law  was  enacted  was  further  noteworthy  in  the  history  of  the 
tenement  house  as  the  year  of  the  invention  and  introduction  of  New  York's  most 
characteristic  tenement  house,  the  "dumb-bell"  or  "double-decker."  (See  cut, 
p.  483,  No.  6. )  This  type  of  building  was  introduced  as  a  "  moder'tenement,  and  has 
kept  within  the  provisions  of  all  the  tenement-house  laws,  new  and  old,  enacted 
before  1900,  but  it  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  nousing  ever  employed. 

The  older  types  of  the  tenement  house  were  rarely  over  4  stories  m  height.  The 
double-decker  ran  up,  usually,  to  6,  often  to  7  and  8,  stories,  thus  cutting  off  more 
light  and  air  from  streets  and  yards,  and  gathering  a  denser  population  under 
one  roof  than  the  older  tenements.  Comparing  the  ground  plans  of  the  several  types 
of  buildings  (see  cut),  it  is  seen  that  the  yard  spaces  themselves  are  smaller  for  the 
double-deckers  than  was  usual  for  the  old  "front  and  rear"  buildings.  The  yard 
proper  of  the  double-decker  occupies  only  10  per  cent  of  the  lot,  as  is  the  ease  with 
the  worst  of  the  old  tenements,  the  building  being  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  law 
as  to  per  cent  of  lot  occupied  by  the  side  "air  shafts"  to  be  noted  in  the  plan. 
These  are,  singly,  usually  2  feet  4  inches  in  width  throughout  moat  of  their  length, 
or,  taken  together^  as  they  adjoin  one  another  in  adjacent  houses,  4  feet  8  inches, 
and  from  50  to  60  feet  in  length.  Surrounded  as  they  are  by  walls  from  60  to  70  feet 
high  and  with  no  intake  of  air  at  the  bottom,  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  they  can 
afford  very  little  light  and  almost  no  air,  to  say  nothing  of  the  impossibility  of  using 
them  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  yard. 

The  usefulness  of  the  air  shaft  as  a  means  of  ventilation  is  not  added  to,  more- 
over, bv  the  practice  tenants  have  of  using  it  "as  a  receptacle  for  garbage  and  all 
sorts  of  refuse  and  indescribable  filth  thrown  out  of  windows"  which  is  "often 
allowed  to  remain  rotting  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  without  being  cleaned  out."« 

It  was  said  in  the  course  of  the  last  tenement-house  investigation  that  the  air 
shaft  should  be  called  a  "  foul  air  shaft;"  that  it  might  be  designated  as  a  " culture 
tube  on  a  gigantic  scale,"  and  that  it  was  simply  "  a  stagnant  well  of  foul  air  emp- 

^  Laws  of  SUte  of  New  York,  1879,  ch.  504,  p.  554.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  908  of  the  laws  of  1867, 
entitled  "An  act  for  the  regulation  of  tenement  and  lodging  honsee  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn . "    Paaned  J  nne  16,  1879. 

«Ch.  504,  sec.  1. 

sCh.  504,  sec.  2. 

*  Advance  sheets  of  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Tenemunt  House  Commission,  1900,  printed  privately, 
p.  17. 
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tied  from  each  one  of  the  rooms  opening  npon  it:*'  and  many  people  testified  that 
"the  nir  from  these  Hhafts  was  so  foul  and  the  odors  so  vile  that  they  had  to  close 
the  windows  opening  into  them,  and  in  some  cases  the  windows  were  permanently 
nailed  up  for  this  reason/'* 

Within  the  '*  double-decker ''  the  halls  are  nearly  always  totally  dark,  being 
lighted  only  from  small  windows  opening  on  the  stairs  or  from  the  front  door.  Of 
the  14  rooms  nsually  found  on  each  floor,  only  2  receive  Ivrht  and  air  from  the  street; 
2  from  the  10-foot  deep  yard  at  the  rear,  and  the  remaining  10  from  the  narrow  air 
shaft  only. 

The  rooms  in  this  type  of  tenement  are  usually  very  small.  The  front  room  is 
about  10  feet  6  inches  by  11  feet  3  inches.  This  is  used  on  hot  nights  as  a  sleeping 
room  often  by  the  whole  family.  The  bedrooms  proper  are  about  7  feet  by  «  fe«t  6 
inches,  and  are  hardly  large  enough  to  contain  a  bed.  These  rooms  being  **  lighted '' 
from  the  air  shaft  are  almost  totally  dark. 

From  bhis  time  on  new  tenements  in  New  York  City  (the  present  borough  of  Man- 
hattan) were  almost  exclnsivelv  built  npon  this  plan,  and  by  the  present  time,  1901, 
make  up  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 

In  1885  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  restrict  the  height  of  buildings,  the  State 
legislature  in  that  vear  enacting'^  that  tenement  houses  should  not  be  built  higher 
than  from  70  to  80  leet,  according  to  the  width  of  the  street.  But  this  provision  did 
not  reduce  the  '*  double-decker  "  appreciably  from  its  usual  height  at  tnat  time. 

The  next  important  piece  of  tenement- house  legislation  was  enacted  in  1887.^ 

This  law  remedied  certain  defects  of  the  law  of  1879  with  regard  to  yard  space  by 
taking  away  the  discretionary  power  of  the  board  of  health  to  reduce  the  10-foot 
distance  between  the  rear  of  buildings  and  the  rear  line  of  the  lot,  and  b^  extend- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  old  law  as  to  the  percentage  of  lot  to  be  occupied  to  old 
houses  which  were  to  be  altered  and  enlarged.  The  provision  of  the  law  of  1879 
on  this  head  applied  to  new  tenement  houses  only,  so  tnat  it  was  quite  possible  for 
an  owner  t-o  alter  and  enlarge  an  old  tenement  house  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  lot  if 
he  chose. 

This  law  also  provided  that  if  halls  did  not  open  directly  on  the  external  air  by 
means  of  a  window  the  tenement  house  could  not  be  used;  that  water  must  be  sup- 
plied "in  sufficient  quantity  at  one  or  more  places  on  each  floor;''-*  that  water- 
closets  "or  other  similar  receptacles "  shall  be  provided,  not  less  than  1  for  every  15 
occupants  of  lodging  houses,  and  not  less  than  1  for  every  2  families  in  dwelling 
houses,  and  that  "no  privy  vault  or  cesspool  shall  be  allowed,*'  "except  when  it  is 
unavoidable,"  the  board  of  health  to  see  to  it  that  no  privy  vault  should  remain 
connected  with  a  tenement  house  later  than  January  1  of  the  following  year,  except 
in  cases  mentioned  in  the  section.^ 

The  provision  requiring  1  closet  for  every  2  families  was  repealed  the  following 
year,  and  the  enactiueut  made  that  1  closet  should  be  supplied  for  every  15  occu- 

Sants  in  tenement  houses  as  well  as  lodging  houses,  and  not  less  than  1  on  every 
oor.8 

The  following  tables  give  some  idea  of  certain  general  changes  in  tenement  dis- 
tricts and  tenement  conditions  that  had  been  going  on  in  the  years  since  the  first 
tenement-house  law  was  enacted. 

The  tables  show  changes  in  general  density  of  population  in  the  dificrent  wards 
between  1860  and  1890,  the  character  of  dwellings  in  the  wards  and  the  percentage 
of  population  in  them,  changes  in  the  average  number  of  tenants  to  each  tenant  house 
between  1864  and  1883,  and  other  data  bearing  upon  the  general  question. 

'Advance  slieets  of  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Tenement  Honae  Commission,  1900,  printed  pri- 
vately, p.  17. 

"Laws  of  State  of  New  York,  ch.  454. 

*LawB  of  State  of  Kew  York,  ch.  84  p.  04:  Au  act  to  amend  chapter  410  of  the  laws  of  1882. 
Passed  March  25. 1887. 

«Ch.84.  sec.  11. 

'Ch.  84,  sec.  6. 

•Laws  of  1888,  ch.  422,  aec  1. 
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Tablk  22. — Density  of  popuJalion—New  York  City, 


New  rork  City. 


Wards. 


I 

U 

ni 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII..... 
VIII  .. 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII... 
XIV... 
XV.... 
XVI... 
XVII... 
XVIII. 
XIX  ... 

XX 

XXI... 
XXII.. 
XXIII  , 
XXIV.. 


Denaity.    Density, 
1860.  1890. 


I  Per  cent  of  total  dwell- 
ings containing  in  1890— 


'  Per  oent  of  popalation 

in  dwellings  oontain- 

Ing  in  1890— 


117.8 

80.9 

89.5 

264.9 

132.9 

810.4 

201.9 

215.3 

187.8 

272.7 

303.9 

5.5 

307.6 

295.5 

139.3  I 

129.4  ' 
220.4 
127.7 

22.1 
152 

119. 5 
40.3 


72.2 

11.4 

89.6 

214.5 

73.7 

208.8 

289.7 

170.6 

160 

523.6 

384.3 

44.5 

428.8 

202.6 

128.3 

140.8 

311.6 

140.6 

158.5 

189.9 

153.3 

100.6 

12.6 

2.5 


11  to  20 
persons. 


21  persons  i 
and  over.  , 


20.90 


16.58 
17.02 
21.72 
22.62 
28.53 
17.14 
29.63 
37.49 
33.63 
.  17. 51 
25.88 
16.60 
24.18 
19.02 
25.05 
32.32 
23.45 
23 

18.85 
28.89 
22.33 
18.70 
14.61 
5.62 


28.83  I 


21.60 
10.64 
27.27 
38.62 
29.58  I 
46.69 
43.97 
25.76 
19.03 
57.40 
57.75 
26.76 
52.27 
49. 5U 
16.85 
20.24 
52. 4:^ 
29.65 
30.38 
34.72 
23.33 
83.28 
6.17 
.70 


11  to  20 
persons. 


21  pel 
and  oT< 


16.80 


16.60 
25.08 
17.08 
18.94  I 
23.30  ■ 

8.50  , 
16.56  ! 
30.78  ' 
81.68 

6.04 
12.58 
15.10 
11.37 

9.10 
27.66 
81.75 
12.73 
18.42 
14.60 
21.65 
21.03 
14.17 
23.40 
12.34 


66.70 


62.13 
39.18 
68.87 
76.63 
62.83 
84.84 
77.03 
55.09 
48.40 
88.01 
83.92 
63.43 
84.04 
85.28 
48.64 
48.46 
81.80 
65.45 
68.86 
67.12 
67.81 
70.98 
22.75 
6.41 


Tablk  2S,— Density  of  population— Xew  York  City, 


Census  of  1890.e 


Tenement  — 

hoases;  tenants    . 

to  liouae.       ,  Average 
persons 
'  to  dwell- 
ing. 


1864.a      l«03.h 


New  York  City  . 


rrarcur. 
X 

.42I 

II 

1 

Ill 

24.1 

IV 

35  2 

V 

24' 8 

VI 

34  3  1 

VII 

30.8 

VIII 

25 

IX 

25  1 

X 

34 

XI 

31  3  1 

XII 

XIII 

27  5  1 

XIV 

36  6 

XV 

25 

XVI 

25 

XVII 

34  6 

xvni 

42.7 

XTT 

28  1  1 

XX 

27.8 

XXI 

35  7  1 

xxn 

•«•     ' 

XXIII 

"*      1 

XXIV 

I 


36 

21.0 

32.2 

81.5 

29.1 

38.8 

43.4 

24.6 

27.4 

57.2 

35.3 

32.8 

41.8 

40.5 

27.5 

30 

37.2 

30.2 

36.1 

28.4 

82.6 

33.0 

22.6 

12.7 


15.11 
9.88 
19. 02 
24.56 
18.00 
31.20 
27.15 
17.90 
15.30 
38.50 
31  43 
16.18 
32.06 
31.25 
13.54 
15.18 
27.06 
18.76 
19.15 
20.22 
15.74 
10.81 
8.04 
6.15 


Families 
to  dwell- 
ing. 


3.00 
1.34 
2.35 
4.92 
3.73 
5.50 
5.48 
3.85 
3.35 
7.85 
6.73 
3.31 
6.09 
0.46 
2.44 
3.21 
6.43 
3.56 
3.75 
4.57 
3.03 
4.27 
1.84 
1.14 


Persons 
to  family. 


4.84 


4.88 
7.37 
8.10 
4.99 
4.99 
5.67 
4.96 
4.67 
4.57 
4.90 
4.57 
4.89 
4.79 
4.84 
6.55 
4.73 
4.35 
6.27 
5.11 
4.43 
5.20 
4.G1 
4.70 
5.42 


a  Report  Council  of  Hygiene,  349. 

b  Report  Tenement  House  Commission. 

«  U.  S.  Census  1890,  Population,  I,  cxctIL 
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Wards. 

Cbanjires 
density, 

in  ward 
1860-1890. 

Changes  in  average 

tenants  to  tenement 

bouse,  1864-1893. 

Number  of  tone* 
ment  houses— 

Per  cent 
of  in. 
crease. 

Ter  cent 
of  de- 
crease. 

Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

Per  cent 
of  de- 
crease. 

1864. 

1893. 

Down  town: 

I                               

39 
63.1 

5.3 

250 

210 

li'  ;;;::::::::::;:::::::;:;::::::::::::i:::::"" 

8 

XIX                            

6.3 

33.6 
18.3 

54 

462 
625 
596 

486 
805 
546 
197 

627 

534 

540 

2,049 

1,890 

1,257 

1,162 

996 

836 

1,026 

571 

48 

Lower  West  Side: 

V  

44.6 
20.8 

238 

viii               ' -- 

1.6 

826 

IX 

15.4 

9.2 

1,519 

Center: 

XV.                    

19 
13.4 

1 
8 

10.5 

473 

VI    

13.1 
10.7 
10 

40.9 
68.2 
52 

12.8 
7.5 

20 
2.2 
5.9 

522 

XIV 

636 

XV        - -- 

350 

East  Side: 

VII 

02 
39.4 
26.4 
41.4 

8.8 
25 
149.6 

10.1 
28.3 
617.2 

1,510 

X     

1,196 

XlIX            .                                          



1,042 

XI        

2,201 

XVII  

2,770 

Upper  West  Side: 

^VI        

1,118 

XX 

2.830 

YYTT               

4,146 

TJppei  East  Side: 
^VIII 

29.2 
8.7 

1,321 

XXI 

1,458 

YTX 

28.4 

5,450 

It  is  seen  here  that  iii  the  lower  West  Side  wards  there  has  been  a  coDsiderable 
decroaae  of  general  density,  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  average  density  of 
population  in  each  tenement  house;  that  is,  with  the  growth  of  business  in  thisymrt 
of  the  city  a  large  number  of  the  old  dwelling  houses  and  tenements  were  torn  down. 
Many  of  the  residents  of  the  neighborhood  moved  out  altogether,  decreasing  the 
generiJ  density  of  population:  many  others  of  the  poorer  class,  driven  out  of 
their  former  dwellings,  crowded  themselves  into  old  residences  not  formerly  classed 
as  tenant  houses  or  were  accommodated  in  large  tenements  built  on  the  sites  of 
smaller  ones.  A  like  change  is  seen  in  the  Sixth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  wards- 
increase  of  business  causing  decrease  of  general  density  and  increase  of  tenement- 
house  density.  In  the  Fourth  Ward,  in  the  same  district,  a  decrease  in  density  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  average  number  of  tenants  to  a  house,  due 
probably  to  the  falling  ont  of  use  of  some  of  the  more  notorious  large  tenements  and 
the  replacing  of  others  by  business  buildings.  In  1864  there  were  486  tenements  in 
this  ward;  in  1893,  473.  This  is  the  general  region  once  occupied  by  the  Irish  and 
now  by  their  successors,  the  Italians.  Housing  in  this  region  is  still  largely  of  the 
old  ''barrack''  and  "front-and-rear''  type,  although  many  double-deckers  are  to 
be  seen. 

The  Hebrew  district  across  the  Bowery — the  East  Side  wards  up  to  Fourteenth 
street — however,  is  preeminently  the  region  of  the  double-decker. 

Business  did  not  crowd  greatly  into  this  district,  and  as  the  fast-coming  immi- 
grants arrived,  one  great  tenement  after  another  of  the  ''double-decker'' type  was 
erected  on  the  sites  of  old  private  residences.  Scarcely  nny  other  type  of  tenement 
building  is  to  be  seen  here,  and  the  capabilities  of  this  type  for  congesting  popula- 
tion are  shown  by  the  figures  given  in  the  tables  for  the  wards  where  it  nourishes. 
In  Italian  districts  where  the  older  type  of  tenement  more  largely  prevails,  tenement- 
house  density  is  less,  and  also  the  rate  of  increase  of  tenement-house  density  be- 
tween 1864  and  1893;  while  in  Hebrew  districts  there  is  high  tenement-honse 
density  and  a  tremendous  increase  of  tenement-honse  density  in  the  same  period. 

The  tenement-honse  reform  movement  of  1894  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  known 
of  any  that  has  been  carried  through  in  the  city,  but  the  legislation  enacted  in  con- 
sequence of  this  movement  in  1895  was  not  the  most  radical  and  effective  of  any. 
The  law  of  1895  >  took  away  the  discretionary  power  of  the  board  of  health  to 


1  Laws  of  State  of  New  York,  1895,  ch.  567,  p.  1099,  vol.  2,  p*rt  1 : 
the  laws  of  1882.    Took  effect  May  9,  1895. 
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reduce  the  jirescribed  diHtanreA  between  front  and  rear  luiildingSy  and  provided  for 
a  5- foot  Hpacc  at  the  rear  of  corner  lots.  ■ 

The  discretionary  power  given  to  the  board  of  health  to  increase  the  percentage  of 
lot  to  be  occupied  nad  been  taken  away  in  1891,  except  for  lodging  houses  and  in 
the  case  of  comer  lots,  but  the  law  of  1895  restored  it  by  providing  while  reenacting 
the  65  per  cent  limitation  that  ''where  the  light  and  ventilation  of  such  tenement 
*  *  "*  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  of  buildings,  materially  improved, 
he  might  permit  such  tenement  or  lodging  house  to  occupy  an  area  not  exceeding  75 
per  cent  of  the  lot/'^  The  law  of  1895  made  the  first  provision  with  regard  to  air 
shafts,  no  previous  law  having  required  them  or  prescribed  any  minimum  size  or 
width  therefor.  The  provisions  of  this  law  were  that  no  shaft  or  court  of  less  area 
than  25  square  feet  should  be  considered  as  part  of  the  free  air  space  in  computing 
the  amount  of  lot  covered  by  the  building,  that  no  air  shaft  10  feet  square  and  over 
should  be  covered  with  a  roof  or  skylight,  and  that  the  superintendent  of  buildings 
might  make  and  modify  or  change  rules  and  regulations  as  to  air  shafts.  The  Greater 
New  York  charter  2  years  later  took  away  the  power  of  tlie  superintendent  of  build- 
ings to  alter  regulations,  although  ho  still  might  make  them,  and  made  the  iirst 
requirement  of  a  minimum  width  for  air  shafts.  The  minimum  width  prescribed  for 
these,  both  in  corner  and  interior  lots,  was  2  feet  4  inches.'^ 

The  law  of  1895  also  took  away  the  discretionary  power  of  the  board  of  health  to 
permit  the  lighting  and  ventilating  of  rooms  by  other  means  than  the  windows  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  of  1879;  it  provided  that  hallways  should  be  kept  lighted  at 
night  and  all  day  if  not  lighted  by  a  window;  and  that  ceiling  of  cellars  used  as 
living  rooms  should  be  2  feet  instead  of  1  foot  (as  had  been  betore  provided)  above 
the  general  ground  level. 

A  special  sanitary  provision  was  that  no  wall  paper  should  be  placed  on  any  wall 
or  ceiling  until  the  old,  if  there  was  any,  should  have  been  removed. 

Laws  of  1891  and  1892  had  provided  that  no  tenement  house  should  be  nsed  for  a 
lodging  house,  private  school,  stable,  or  for  the  stornge  and  handling  of  rags,  except 
by  permission  of  the  board  of  health.  The  law  of  1895  made  tnese  provisions 
absolute,  except  iu  the  case  of  a  private  school,  which  the  board  of  health  might,  at 
its  discretion,  allow.  This  law  reduced  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  required 
from  600  feet  for  each  occupant  to  400  feet  for  each  adult  and  200  feet  for  each  child 
under  12. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  legislation  seems  to  have  been  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  special  sanitary  conditions,  aside  from  the  general  question  of  light  and 
ventilation. 

Cellar  dwellings  ceased  to  be  a  crying  evil,  due  partly,  however,  to  the  general 
increase  of  housing  accommodations  as  well  as  to  legislation,  which,  it  is  seen,  was 
not  very  drastic  as  to  cellar  occupancy. 

The  general  nuisance  of  foul  and  stagnant  water  in  yards  and  cellars,  so  striking 
a  feature  of  early  tenement-house  life,  was  greatly  abated.  The  visitor  of  1900 
could  go  about  dry-shod,  at  least,  iu  tenement  yards  and  courts  where  35  years 
before  the  accumulation  of  what  should  have  gone  off  in  sewers  and  drains  made 
access  almost  impossible. 

But  on  the  whole  the  tenement-house  evil  was  still  so  serious  in  1900  as  to  lead 
to  the  appointment  of  a  State  tenement-house  commission  to  investigate  the  subject 
and  make  recommendations  for  legislation. 

The  most  serious  evils  found  by  this  commission  in  their  task  of  investigation 
were,  in  their  opinion — 

(1)  Inaoffloienoy  of  light  and  air,  due  to  narrow  coorts  or  air  shafta,  undae  height,  and  to  the  ooon- 
patlon  by  the  bailding  or  by  a^aoent  buildings  of  too  great  a  proportion  of  lot  area. 

(2)  Danger  from  fire. 

(3)  Lack  of  separate  water  closet  and  washing  facilities. 

(4)  Overcrowding. 

(6)  Foul  cellars  and  courts,  and  other  like  evils,  which  may  be  classed  as  bad  housekeeping.' 

A  special  and  alarming  result  of  the  lack  of  light  and  air  which  the  commission 
felt  to  be  the  greatest  evil  of  tenement-bouse  conditions  at  present  was  'Hhat  the 
dread  disease  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  had  become  practically  epidemic  in  this 
city.''  Testimony  taken  before  the  commisHion  at  its  public  hearings  went  to  show 
"that  there  are  over  8,000  deaths  a  year  in  New  York  City  due  to  this  disease  alone; 
that  there  are  at  least  20,000  cases  of  well-develo])ed  and  recognized  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  in  the  city  and  in  addition  a  large  number  of  obscure  or  incipient 
oases,"  and  <' that  the  conditions  in  the  tenement  houses  were  directly  responsible 
for  the  tremendous  extent  and  spread  of  this  contagious  disease.''  * 

I  Ch.  667,  sec.  8. 

»Ch.  378,  Greater  New  York  Charter,  sec.  1318. 

'Advance  sheets  of  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Tenement  House  Commission,  1900,  p.  7. 

*  Report  Tenement  House  Commission,  1900,  p.  15. 
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The  more  noticeable  poiute  in  the  legislation  recommended  hj  the  commission  and 
enacted  in  1901  >  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : 

As  to  light  and  ventilation,  the  new  law  provides  for  tenement  houses  hereafter  to 
be  built  that  not  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  ground  space  of  interior  lots,  or  90 
per  cent  of  corner  lots,  shall  be  occupied,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  discretionary 
power  to  modify  this  provision;  that  the  height  of  a  new  building  shall  not  **by 
more  than  one-third  exceed  the  width  of  the  widest  street  upon  wnich  it  stands, ' 
and  that  each  must  have  behind  it  a  yard  extending  across  the  entire  width  of  the 
lot,  and  varying  in  depth  with  the  height  of  the  building.  A  building  60  feet  high, 
except  when  on  a  comer  lot,  must  have  a  rear  yard  at  least  12  feet  in  depth.  One 
foot  of  yard  space  is  to  be  added  or  may  be  taken  away  for  every  12  feet  above  or 
below  60  feet;  but  the  minimum  depth  of  any  yard  is  to  be  10  feet.  Buildings  upon 
corner  lots  must  have  yards  of  at  least  10  feet  in  depth. 

The  above  provisions  go  but  a  little  beyond  those  of  the  law  that  they  supersede; 
the  chief  advantage  arises  in  the  taking  away  of  discretionary  power. 

The  provisions  with  regard  to  courts,  however,  are  a  long  step  in  advance,  and 
really  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  strict  provisions  as  to  rear  yard  space.  The 
fundamental  idea  of  the  different  sections  prescribing  in  detail  the  area  of  courts 
under  different  circumstances — whether  outer  or  inner,  on  the  lot  line  or  within  the 
lot — is  that  courts  open  to  the  street  on  one  side  (outer  courts)  shall  be,  generally, 
at  least,  12  feet  in  width  for  buildings  60  feet  in  height,  and  that  court  spaces  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  walls  of  buildings  (inner  courts)  Khali,  under  usual  cir- 
cumstances, have  an  area  of  24  by  24  feet  for  the  same  height  (60  feet).  The 
dimensions  given  will  be  increased  or  may  be  decreased  wi  h  the  increase  and 
decrease  of  height  of  buildings,  but  outer  courts  are  not,  under  usual  circumstances, 
to  be  less  than  9  feet  wide  or  inner  courts  to  afford  a  space  less  than  21  by  21  feet. 

It  is  also  provided  that  inner  courts  must  have  ventilating  ducts  at  .the  bottom  of 
not  less  than  5  square  feet  in  area  and  communicating  with  the  street  or  yard. 

Turning  to  the  plan  of  the  ''double-decker,''  it  is  seen  that  this  type  o^  building, 
with  its  air  shaft  4  feet  6  inches  wide^  having  no  ventilation  from  below,  is  disposed 
of  for  the  future  by  the  above  provisions. 

This  law  forbids  in  express  terms  the  building  of  rear  tenements,  although  other 
of  its  provisions  would  practically  prevent  their  erection;  and  it  also  prescribes  a 
minimum  floor  area  for  rooms.  This  is  a  better  provision  against  overcrowding  than 
one  with  regard  to  cubic  air  space  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  occupants,  which 
is  extremely  difficult  to  enforce.  Moreover,  as  is  stated  in  the  commission's  report 
(p.  132),  "the  rooms  in  new  tenement  houses  have  become  so  small  that  it  is  now 
necessary  to  lay  down  minimum  dimensions."  The  dimensions  prescribed  are,  not 
less  than  120  square  feet  of  floor  area  for  at  least  one  room  in  each  apartment,  and 
at  least  70  square  feet  for  each  other  room.     (8ec.  70.) 

To  remedy  special  sanitary  evils  the  law  of  1901  provides,  for  new  tenements,  that 
no  cellar  may  be  occupied  for  living  purposes,  and  that  no  basement  may  be  occupied 
unless  the  room  is  9  feet  in  height  (instead  of  7  feet,  as  in  the  former  law)  and  has  its 
ceiling  4  feet  6  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  adjoining  ground  (instead  of  2  feet 
as  before) ;  and  that  in  each  tenement  house  there  shall  be  a  separate  water-closet, 
in  a  separate  compartment,  for  every  family.  This  last  is  on  especially  useful 
provision. 

For  already  existing  tenement  houses  the  law  provides  that  the  provisions  apply- 
ing to  new  tenement  nouses  with  regard  to  percentage  of  lot  to  be  occupied  ana  to 
yard  and  court  spaces  must  be  complied  with  when  any  old  tenement  house  is 
enlarged;  and  that  any  new  rooms  or  nails  constructed  in  old  tenement  houses  must 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  regulations  for  rooms  and  balls  in  new  tenements. 

An  improvement  of  conditions  such  as  are  seen  in  tenement  houses  of  types  3  and  4 
(see  out^  pp.  482-483),  and  which  were  untouched  by  previous  legislation,  is  to  be 
expected  i^om  provisions  of  the  present  law  regarding  the  light  and  ventilation  of 
rooms  in  already  existing  tenement  houses.  As  is  stated  in  the  commission's  report 
"  There  are  in  this  city  a  number  of  old,  unsanitary  tenement  houses  containing  small 
dark  rooms  without  any  means  of  light  or  ventilation  to  the  outer  air.  In  some  cases 
these  rooms  communicate  with  an  adjoining  room  which  opens  to  the  street  or  to 
the  yard,  and  in  other  cases  there  are  even  as  many  as  3  or  4  rooms  in  a  line,  only 
one  of  which  communicates  with  the  outer  air.  As  the  law  since  1879  has  recjuired 
that  every  living  room  in  a  tenement  house  thereafter  erected  should  have  a  window 
opening  directly  to  the  outer  air,  it  is  apparent  that  these  buildings  have  for  more 
than  20  years  been  violating  fundamental  sanitary  rules.'' ^ 

To  meet  this  evil  the  present  law  provides  that  each  room  in  already  existing  tene- 
ment houses  must  have  either  a  window  opening  on  the  street  or  yard,  or  upon  a  court 
of  not  less  than  25  square  feet  in  area,  or  mast  have  a  sash  window  at  least  15  feet 
square  opening  into  an  a^io^i^^fiT  room  which  haa  an  external  window.    It  is  further- 


iLawB  of  the  Stete  of  Kew  York.  1901,  oh.  384. 
*Beport  Tenement  House  CommiBsion,  1900,  pp.  137-138. 
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more  provided  tbat  an  inner  room  that  has  to  be  ventilated  by  snoh  a  saah  window 
mnst  have  at  least  60  sijuare  feet  of  floor  space,  600  cubic  feet  of  air  space,  and  at 
least  (KX)  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  occupant. 

The  praotical  result  of  this  provision  will  be  that  in  houses  4  rooms  deep  (type  3, 
cut,  p.  482)  sash  windows  will  be  provided  and  fairly  good  ventilation  secured,  while  in 
tenements  of  types  4  and  5  one  ot  the  dark  inner  rooms  will  probably  be  knocked  out 
to  make  a  court  or  air  shaft  of  the  size  required  to  ventilate  the  other  inner  rooms. 

The  "double-decker,"  however,  which  type  is  seen  in  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
tenement  houses  now  on  Manhattan  Island,  is  leit  p1>actically  untouched  by  the  pres- 
ent law,  except  that  one  finger  is  laid  on  the  air-shaft  evil  by  providing  for  a  door 
at  tho  bottom  of  the  shaft  giving  sufficient  access  to  it  to  ouable  it  to  be  properly 
cleaned  out. 

A  most  important  provision  of  the  new  law  is  one  which  requires  tho  absolute 
removal,  by  January  1,  1903,  of  all  school  sinks  and  privy  vaults.  These  latter  were 
prohibited,  except  in  special  cases,  bv  the  law  of  1887,  and  the  great  majority  of 
those  existing  at  that  time  have  been  done  away  with.  Rut  the  school  sink — a  long 
vault  lined  with  a  sort  of  irou  trough,  and  arranged  to  be  flushed  from  time  to  time  by 
running  water  into  the  sewer —which  came  into  use  in  the  older  type  of  tenement  houses 
to  take  the  place  of  the  prohibited  privy  vault,  is  practically  the  same  thing  as  the 
vault,  and  is  as  great  a  nuisance,  if  not  greater,  since  it  admits  gases  from  the  sewer  to 
be  added  to  the  natural  foul  emanations  of  the  vault.  The  oommiasion's  report  says : 
"These  school  sinks  were,  in  nearly  every  cose,  found  by  the  commission's  sanitary 
inspectors  to  be  in  a  horrible  condHiou  and  a  serious  menace  to  the  health  of  the 
occupants  of  such  houses  and  the  neighboring  houses.  From  their  construction  it  is 
very  difficult  to  flush  them,  and  the  inspectors  found  many  cases  where  they  had  not 
been  flushed  for  weeks.  In  summer  the  stench  is  intolerable,  and  unquestionably 
causes  a  good  deal  of  sickness."' 

No  previous  tenement-house  law  had  attempted  to  deal  with  the  social  and  moral 
evils  arising  from  life  in  the  tenementvS,  except  indirectly  by  provisions  such  as  tho»ie 
prescribing  that  halls  should  be  lighted,  and  that  access  to  all  rooms  must  be  had 
withont  passing  through  bedrooms. 

The  present  law,  however,  directs  a  special  series  of  provisions  against  prostitution 
in  tenement  houses.  Women  carrying  on  the  trade  of  prostitution  in  tenement 
houses  are  to  be  considered  vagrants,  and  punished  by  commitment  to  the  county 
Jail  If  a  tenement  house  is  UHed  for  immoral  piirpobcs  with  the  permisHion  of  the 
owner,  the  tenement  building  itself  shall  be  subject  to  a  iieunlty  of  $1|000;  if  so 
used  with  the  consent  of  the  lessee  of  the  whole  house,  tho  leane  shall  be  terminable. 
"Permission  of  owner  or  li'ssee''  is  to  be  assumed  if  proceedings  for  the  removal  of 
the  olt'ending  tenants  be  not  commenced  within  5  daysof  notice  of  the  unlawful  use. 
The  general  reputation  of  the  premises  in  the  neighborhood  is  to  be  competent  evi- 
dence.    ( Sees.  14 1-145. ) 

These  provisions  are  thoroughly  practical  in  character,  and  sh(mld  bring  about 
considerable  improvement  in  moral  conditions  if  enforfe<l. 

The  question  of  enforcement  of  the  laws,  indeed,  has  been  all  along  quite  as 
important  as  tbat  of  the  )>rn  visions  of  the  laws  themselves.  That  an  excellent  law  is 
enacted  is  no  indication  that  the  good  results  exiiected  will  arise  from  it  in  practice. 

The  tenement-house  commission  of  1900,  in  the  courseof  their  investigation,  found 
that  of  333  new  tenement  houses  in  course  of  construction  which  were  inspected  in 
the  borough  of  Manhattan,  only  15  were  found  in  which  there  were  no  violations  of 
law.  In  the  other  boroughs  there  was  no  such  house  found  in  which  there  was  no 
violation.  Of  286  teuemeiiis  inspected  with  reference  to  percentage  of  lot  occupied, 
282,  or  99  per  cent,  covered  more  than  65  per  cent  of  the  lot;  274,  or  96  per  cent, 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  lot,  and  88,  or  31  per  cent,  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
lot — the  extreme  limit  of  discretion  given  to  the  building  department.  Twenty- 
nine  occupied  80  per  cent  of  lot  area  or  over. 

The  sanitary  provisions  of  successive  laws  have  not  been  Rystematically  or  fully 
enforced,  the  present  practice  of  the  department  charged  with  their  aduiiniHtration 
being  to  take  action  in  regard  to  sanitary  evils  only  upon  complaint  of  individual 
citizens — they  themselves  taking  no  initiative  in  the  matter. 

Such  failures  of  the  law  are  due  partly  to  provisions  in  the  law  itself,  allowing 
officials  discretionary  power  to  modify  its  requirements,  partly  to  simple  neglect  in 
its  enforcement.  City  officials  may  not  be  interested  in  carrying  out  the  law,  or 
they  may  be  positively  unable  to  do  so,  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  administra- 
tive force  at  their  disposal. 

The  tenement- house  legislation  of  the  present  year  has  endeavored  to  do  away  with 
these  hindrances  to  tenement-house  reform  by  omitting  to  grant  discretionary  power 
as  far  as  possible,  by  making  the  desired  reforms  depend  rather  upon  construction, 


■  Report  Tenement  House  Commisaion,  1900,  p.  149. 
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which  if  once  secured  enforces  automatically  the  wished-for  change,  than  upon 
inBpeotiony  which  may  at  any  time  slacken  up  or  be  omitted  altogether,  and  by  pro- 
viding for  a  separate  tenement-house  department,  which  shall  stand  before  the  peo- 
ple as  solely  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  shall  have  a  sufficient 
staff  for  that  purpose. 

From  the  tenement-house  legislation  of  1901  as  a  whole  may  reasonably  be  expected 
a  material  improvement  in  conditions  of  lighting  and  ventilation  in  new  tenement 
houses  and  those  of  the  oldest  types,  but  not  in  the  ''  double-decker.^'  A  gradual 
diminution  of  tuberculosis  and  other  bad  physical  conditions  arising  from  insuffi- 
cient light  and  air  may  be  expected  to  follow. 

The  special  sanitary  provisions  of  tbe  law  will  do  away  with  much  of  the  open 
offensiveuess  still  remaining  and  of  the  disease  arising  from  this  cause. 

Social  and  moral  evils  will  be  somewhat  reduced,  directly  by  the  provisions  against 

Srostitntion,  and  indirectly  by  the  provisions  that  make  the  tenement  house  a  better 
welling  generally.  The  administrative  features  of  the  law  promise  a  more  adequate 
enforcement  than  previous  laws  have  had. 

But  no  radical  reduction  of  overcrowding,  the  great  evil  of  the  tenement,  may  be 
looked  for.  The  provisions  as  to  the  height  of  buildings,  yard  spaces,  room  spaces, 
and  so  forth,  will  slightly  reduce  the  density  of  population  for  separate  houses  in 
new  tenements,  but  they  leave  the  already  existing  density  untouched.  Further- 
more, as  new  tenement  bouses  replace  private  residences  with  the  growth  of  the 
tenement  districts,  the  general  density  of  population  for  the  city  will  increase. 

All  that  may  be  expected  from  the  new  law  in  this  regard  is  that  it  will  check  a 
possible  rapid  acceleration  of  the  rate  of  increase  of  density  that  seemed  impending 
under  the  law  just  superseded,  with  the  pressure  of  popuiation  on  housing  accom- 
modations. 

If  the  measures  adoptPed  in  the  last  tenement-house  law,  greatly  as  they  improve 
upon  former  laws,  do  irot,  after  all,  fully  meet  the  situation,  it  is  an  indication  that 
no  legislation  practically  attainable  can  do  so.  The  commission  had  the  problem 
plainly  and  without  disguise  before  them ;  they  also  had  clearly  in  mind  the  meas- 
ures needed  to  do  away  with  certain  features  of  the  evils  noted;  they  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  enforcement  of  these  would  involve  so  much  expense  to  owners,  both 
by  way  of  reduction  of  income  from  reduction  of  space  to  be  occupied  and  by  actual 
outlay  for  construction,  as  to  put  a  stop  to  building  operations.  It  was  their 
conclusion,  after  thorough  studv  of  the  conditions,  that  '*  adequate  light  and  air, 
perfect  sanitation,  even  passable  home  environment,  can  not  be  provided  by  the 
best  tenement  house  which  i.s  commercially  possible  on  Manhattan  Island-  that  is, 
by  the  best  tenement  house  which  can  be  built  with  sufficient  prospect  of  income 
to  warrant  its  erection;''  aud  that,  since  " tenement-house  reform  would  not  be 
practical  which  went  so  far  as  to  put  a  stop  to  building  new  tenement  houses/' 
nor  would  it  ''if  it  compelled  such  extensive  changes  in  old  tenements  that  owners 
would  turn  them  to  other  uses,"  they  must  recommend  legislation  which  met  the 
evils  only  in  part.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  future  legislation  could  overcome  these 
difficulties. 

On  the  whole,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  newer  immigration  offers  any  greater  or 
more  serious  problems  than  the  old,  except  in  so  far  as  they  add  to  the  total  num- 
bers and  increase  the  general  overcrowding. 

In  the  newer  periofl  general  health  conditions  have  certainly  improved.  There  is 
no  more  of  the  sickness  among  immigrants  due  to  uusanitary  conditions  on  the  pas- 
sage over.  Under  the  present  immigration  regulations  only  immigrants  of  fair 
physical  condition  are  admitted  to  the  country.  In  the  city,  notwithstanding  Iiad 
tenement  conditions  that  might  be  improved,  the  general  death  rate  has  fallen 
greatly  since  the  fifties,  due  to  a  more  enlightened  sanitary  system. 

The  newer  immigrants  arrive  here  at  no  lower  social  level,  to  say  the  least,  than 
did  their  predecessors.  Their  habits  of  life,  their  general  morality  and  intelligence 
can  not  be  called  decidedly  inferior.  No  account  of  filth  in  daily  surroundings 
among  Italians  and  Hebrews  can  outmatch  the  pictures  drawn  by  observers  of  the 
habits  of  immigrant  Irish  and  even  Germans.  The  Italian  ragpicker  was  astonish- 
ingly like  his  German  predecessor,  and  the  Italian  laborer  is  of  quite  as  high  a  type 
•8  the  Irish  laborer  of  a  generation  ago. 

In  some  cases  the  newer  immigrants  have  brought  about  positive  improvement  in 
the  quarters  they  have  entered.  Whole  blocks  nave  been  transformed  from  nests 
of  pauperism  and  vice  into  quiet  industrial  neighborhoods  by  the  incoming  of 
Italians  and  Hebrews. 

Simple  overcrowding,  however,  is  an  evil  in  itself,  and  when  this  takes  place  it 
becomes  desirable  to  encourage  tendencies  toward  movement  out  of  the  cities  on 
tbe  part  of  immigrants.  How  far  this  movement  has  already  proceeded  for  certain 
of  tne  newer  immigrants  may  be  seen  in  another  part  of  this  volume. 
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It  should  bo  remembered  in  making  plans  for  the  dispersion  of  immigranta  how 
strong  are  certain  inducements  of  real  and  ffenuine  advantage  for  tbem  to  remain 
in  a  large  city.  That  there  are  advantages  offered  in  cities  is  snovn  by  the  fact  that 
the  native  bom  are  flocking  there  as  well  as  the  foreign  bom.  The  immigrants' jour- 
ney across  the  ocean  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  great  general  movement  from  the  coun- 
try to  the  city  going  on  all  over  the  world  for  some  years  as  is  the  Journey  of  the 
American  lad  from  tne  country  town  to  the  city. 

Primarily,  the  city  is  the  great  industrial  center.  The  principal  occupation  to  be 
found  by  the  immigrant  in  country  districts — agricultural  labor— must  probably 
be  regarded  a«,  on  the  whole,  less  remunerative  than  any  other.  Mr.  George  K. 
Holmes,  Assistant  Statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  gives  the  following 
estimates  of  actunl  earnings  in  1890  of  each  large  class  of  workers  for  hire  (the  large 
groups  given  by  the  Census  Office)  made  by  experts  and  not  hitherto  published:^ 

Table  25. 


Engaged  in — 


Agriculture 

Agricultural  labor 

Trade  and  transportation 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Mannfacturing  and  mechanical  industries. 


ITiiraber. 


8, 500, 000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 
4,000,000 
5,000,000 


Earnings 

(millionH  of 

dollars). 


645i 
745 
043 

2,197 


The  last  class,  one-third  of  the  wnge-earners,  received  otfe-half  of  the  earnings  of 
labor;  the  class  of  agricultural  laborers,  one-fifth  of  the  wage-earners,  received  less 
than  one-seventh  of  the  total  earnings. 

An  allowance  of  actual  yearly  earnings  for  each  person  in  eacholasH  (taking count 
of  nnemployment)  would  be,  on  this  basis,  as  follows: 

Agricultural  laborers $216 

Domestic  and  personal  serTants 227 

■Trado  and  transportation 340 

Lumbermen,  qnarrymen,  etc 372 

Miners 420 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  Industries 445 

In  the  cities,  mainly,  are  to  be  found  the  opportunities  for  the  higher  ])ald  employ- 
ments, and  the  larger  the  city  the  greater  the  number  of  openings.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  supply  of  labor  may  be  greater  than  the  demand  in  the  larger  market;  but 
in  the  larger  market  each  individnal  sees  more  chances  at  least  of  employment  and 
thinks  that  he  is  as  likely  to  be  one  of  those  Inrky  enough  to  secure  them  as  any  other. 

Other  advantajB:es  offered  by  cities  are  substantial  ones  to  the  immigrant.  In  the 
cities  are  the  various  institutions  for  the  help  and  comfort  of  the  poor  that  provide 
what  they  can  not  easily  provide  for  themselves — the  hospitals,  dispensaries,  chari- 
table societies,  schools,  libraries,  social  settlements,  and  all  snch  things. 

Before  the  immigrant  is  too  severely  condemned  for  lingering  in  the  cities  such 
considerations  as  these  should  be  taken  into  account. 


CHAPTER  X. 

AGRICULTURAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

[Tabulation  and  Text  by  Katb  Holladat  Claghobk,  Ph.  D.] 

I.  INTRODUCTION. 

A.  DENSITY  AND  INCREASE  OF  POPULATION,  BY  STATES. 

The  first  question  to  be  aaked  with  regard  to  the  agricultural  distribution  of 
incoming  peoples  is.  Where  is  there  room  for  themf 

The  Allowing  tables,  compiled  from  the  Twelfth  Census  (1900),  showing  the 
present  density  of  population  of  the  country  by  States,  throw  some  light  on  thia 
question : 

1  Report  of  Indnstrtal  Commiflsion,  Vol.  X,  p.  152. 
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NORTH  ATLANTIC. 


Density  of  population,  1900. 

Increase  of  population.  1890-1000. 

SUte. 

Persons 
to  the 
sqnare 
mile. 

SUte. 

Per  cent. 

Kho^A  T«lfln«l       ...            

407 
348.9 
260.8 
187.6 
152.6 
140.1 
45.7 
87.6 
23.2 

New  Jersey 

80.4 

MasBachusetta 

Rhode  Island 

25  3 

New  J  ereey 

24* 

Connectioat 

Conneoticat 

New  York 

PennsvlTania 

New  JUampshint 

Maine 

Vermont 

21.7 

New  York 

21  1 

PAnn^lvania. ,..--- -     - - 

19  9 

New  Haropshire 
Vermont 

9.3 

5 

Mai|i6 

3.4 

NOKTH  CENTRAL. 


Ohio 

102 
86.1 
70.1 
45.2 
42.2 
40.2 
38 
22.1 
18 

13.9 
5.2 
4.5 

NorthDakota 

70  9 

minoia 

MinnesoU 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

33.8 

Indiana 

26 

Missouri 

^3 

Michigan 

South  Dakota 

16.8 

Iowa 

Iowa...-.        .............. 

18  7 

Wiaoonsin 

Missouri 

16 

MinnAMota 

Michigan 

15.6 

Kansas 

Tndiana 

14.8 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

13.2 

South  Dakota 

Kansas 

2.9 

North  Dakota 

Nebraska 

.7 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC. 


Maryland 

Delaware 

Vlrgiiiia 

South  Carolina 
North  Carolina 
West  Virginia. 

Georgia 

Florida 


120.5 

94.3 

46.2 

44.4 

89 

38.9 

37.6 

9.7 

Florida 

West  Virginia 

Georgia 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina. 

Maryland , 

Virginia 

Delaware 


35 
25.7 
20.6 
17.1 
16.4 
14 
12 
96 


SOUTH  CENTRAL. 


Kentaoky . 
Tennessee . 
Alabama... 
Mississippi 
Louisiana. . 
Arkansas.. 
Texas 


53.7 
48.4 
35.5 
33.5 
80.4 
24.7 
11.6 


Texas 

I  ouisiana . 
Alabama. . . 
Mississippi 
Arkansas) . 
Kentucky. 
Tennessee. 


86.4 
23.5 
20.9 
20.3 
16.3 
15.5 
14.3 


WESTERN. 


California... 
Washington 
Colorado . . . . 

Oregon 

Utoh 

Idaho 

Montana — 
New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Wyoming... 
Nevada 


9.5 
7.7 
5.2 
4.4 
8.4 
1.9 
L7 
1.6 
1.1 
.9 
.4 


Idaho 

Montana 

Arizona 

Wyoming . . . 
Washington. 

UUh 

Colorado 

Oregon 

New  Mexico 
Californin  . . . 
Nevada 


9L7 

84.1 

67 

52.4 

46.4 

32.2 

30.7 

80.4 

27.2 

22.7 

«7.15 


1  Decrease. 


The  tablea  give  in  one  oolnmn  the  present  density  of  States,  arranged  in  the  order  of 
density;  in  a  parallel  column,  the  rates  of  increase  from  the  last  census  period  to  the 
present,  of  the  same  States,  arranged  in  the  order  of  map^ltndo  of  increase.  In  the 
relation  of  these  two  columns  to  one  another  certain  features  in  the  general  deyelop- 
ment  of  these  States  are  indicated. 
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B.  INFLUENCES  AFFECTING  DENSITY  AND  INCREASE   OF  POPULATION. 

Leaving  modifying;  ciroumstanoes  oat  of  aoooant  it  miglit  be  expected  that  popu- 
lation would  have  increased  most  rapidly  where  it  was  already  least  dense.  And  this 
expectation  is,  in  great  part,  oontirmed  by  tlie  tables.  Divide  the  tables  for  the 
North  Central,  the  South  Atlantic,  South  Central,  and  Western  States  into  two  portions 
each,  horizontally,  and  it  will  be  found  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  States 
standing  in  the  upper  half  of  the  density  column  of  each  table  are  to  be  found  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  column  showing  increase.  More  than  that,  the  order  of  names  in 
one  column,  read  downward,  corresponds  closely  with  the  order  of  names  in  the 
other,  read  upward,  thus  showing  a  fairly  regular  inverse  variation  of  relative 
density  and  rate  of  increase.  But  turning  to  the  table  for  the  North  Atlantic  States, 
it  is  seen  that  density  and  increase  are  practically  parallel ;  that  the  States  of  great- 
est density  are  showing  the  greatest  rai>idity  of  increase.  This  is  an  indication  of 
different  economic  conditions  prevailing  in  these  different  sectiouB. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  that  may  be  gathered  upon  a  given  area  depends  largely 
upon  the  economic  activities  to  be  followed. 

Manufactures  and  commerce  are  able  to  support  populations  of  a  density  of  indefi- 
nite limit;  hence  the  parts  of  a  country  where  manufacturing  interests  predominate 
are  able  to  show  a  high  density  accompanied  by  a  high  rate  of  increase  for  many 
suocsseive  years.  This  is  the  case  with  the  North  Atlantic  States  The  industrial 
pursuits  that  make  up  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  economic  activities  of  these  States 
not  only  absorb  and  indeed  call  for  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  but  also  concen- 
trate them  in  already  densely  populated  indnsti  ial  centers. 

In  parts  of  the  country  given  over  mainly  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  agriculture, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  expanding  population  must  pour  out  from  the  fields  already 
occupied  into  new  ones,  and  increasing  density  in  any  given  portion  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  decreasing  rate  of  increase  for  that  spot.  The  tables,  then,  show  that 
only  the  North  Atlantic  States  may  be  regarded  as  predominantly  industrial  in  their 
character.  In  all  the  other  sections  population  is  seeking  the  leas  densely  settled 
portions. 

Other  factors,  of  course,  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  to  account  for  all  the 
variations  seen  in  these  tables.  A  low  degree  of  density  may  be  accompanied  by  a 
low  rate  of  increase  in  certain  rural  States  because  for  one  reason  or  another  the 
limit  of  the  profitable  working  of  the  soil  has  been  reached.  This  is  apparently 
the  case  with  the  three  rural  States  of  the  North  Atlantic  division,  which  lollow  the 
order  shown  in  the  manufacturing  States.  This  is  also  apparently  the  case  in  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  where  certain  checks  have  been  given  to  agricultural  development. 

The  fact  that  Illinois  stands  high  in  the  list  of  density  and  increase  both  shows 
the  growth  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  in  that  State.  The  Southern 
States,  by  their  rates  of  increase  and  density,  show  that,  notwithstanding  their 
recent  activity  in  industrial  pursuits,  they  are  as  yet  prevailingly  agriculturiQ. 

The  question,  then,  of  finding  room  for  the  immigrant  seems  to  depend  upon 
whether  he  is  to  be  a  factory  worker  or  a  farmer.  If  he  is  to  be  a  farmer,  oppor- 
tunities will  naturally  be  sought  for  him  where  population  is  least  dense.  Here 
again,  however,  a  modifying  consideration  enters.  Agriculture  has  its  different 
phases.  The  mode  in  use  in  this  country  up  to  the  present  day  is  extensive  cultiva- 
tion—skimming the  soil  of  its  first  natural  richness  without  returning  anything  to  it. 
Following  this  method  the  cultivator  must  use  much  land  and  new  land;  and  when 
his  sons  grow  up  he  must  send  them  farther  on  to  find  new  land  for  themselves. 

Intensive  methods,  however,  by  which  careful  and  thorough  cultivation  of  the 
soil  and  the  addition  of  proper  fertilizing  material  give  back  to  it  as  much  as,  or 
more  than,  it  yields  up  in  the  form  of  crops,  will,  like  the  manufacturing  industries, 
support  populations  up  to  a  limit  of  density  continually  pushed  farther  and  farther 
away  as  new  inventions  bring  greater  and  greater  productive  power. 

The  field  for  the  immigrant  is  thus  widened.  If  he  is  able  to  follow  the  methods 
of  intensive  farming,  and  if  the  general  development  of  the  country  is  such  as  to 
make  such  farming  profitable  by  giving  a  market  for  the  produce  he  will  find  oppor- 
tunity in  localities  which  native  farmers,  accustomed  to  the  older  methods  only, 
consider  overcrowded. 

C.     FOREIGN  FARMERS  IN  INTENSIVE  AGRICULTURE. 

There  are  many  indications  that  the  foreign  peoples  now  coming  among  us  are 
especially  adapted  to  carry  on  intensive  farming.  Their  history  at  home,  their 
actual  success  here  in  those  lines  show  this  plainly.  In  the  home  coantries  inten- 
sive methods  had  to  be  learned  as  population  pressed  more  and  more  closely  npon 
the  resources  of  the  soil ;  and  in  this  country  the  habits  acquired  at  home  are  not 
forgotten.  The  foreign  farmer  puts  his  mind  on  his  business,  works  steadily, 'and 
interests  himself  in  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  in  extracting  from  it 
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every  particle  of  product  it  will  yield.  Testimony  was  given  before  the  Industrial 
Commission^  that  "the  economic  traditions  of  tho  European  farmer  are  one  of  the 
most  valuable  assets  in  American  atjc^'i^^nl^ure/'  The  witness,  Prof.  J.  F.  Crowell, 
instances  the  Scandinavians  of  the  West,  the  Huguenot  colony  of  North  Carolina, 
the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  and  says  that  such  colonies  ''have  been  tho  mainstay 
and  bulwark  of  progressive  aericnlture.''  -  The  chapter  on  Italian  agriculture  in 
this  country,  lust  following,  snows  that  the  Italians  have  in  a  high  degree  the 
qualities  fitted  for  suocessful  intensive  farming  and  are  largely  engaged  in  it,  and 
scattered  references  throughout  the  parts  of  this  report  dealing  with  the  separate 
states  confirm  the  same  thin^.    The  chapter  on  the  Bohemians  shows  that  this 

Seople  i.s  especially  skilled  in  intensive  methods  and  especially  tenacious  of  them, 
[nngarians  also  are  promisiug  intensive  farmers  ;3  the  Dutch  have  made  a  notable 
success  in  the  Northern  States  and  are  now  finding  their  way  to  the  South;  and  the 
Germans  everywhere  are  successful  in  this  sort  of  farming. 

The  first  condition,  then,  of  enlarging  the  field  for  the  immigrant  is  met;  he  is 
able  to  engage  in  intensive  farming.  The  second  condition,  that  such  farming 
should  be  required  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  oomm  unity  so  as  to  afford  a  profit 
to  those  engaged  in  it,  is  also  met.  The  growth  of  cities  and  of  industries  is  bring- 
ing about  just  this  demand  all  over  the  country,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  reporta  from 
various  States  following,  which  indicate  that  there  is  no  large  part  of  the  country, 
however  thickly  settled,  that  has  not  opportunities  for  good  intensive  farmers. 

IL     DISTRIBUTION  OF  CERTAIN  NATIONALITIES. 

A.     ITALIANS.* 

The  ever-increasing  Italian  immigration  to  this  country  presents  this  striking 
feature,  that,  although  80  per  cent  of  it  is  composed  of  the  peasantry  of  Italy,  it 
does  not  come  to  till  the  American  soil,  but  settles  itself  in  the  American  cities, 
where  it  meets  with  and  causes  endless  evils.  On  account  of  these  evils  the  well- 
disposed  and  good-hearted  American  observer  will  say  that  the  Italians  in  not 
having  ^one  to  till  the  soil  have  made  a  mistake,  for  which  they  pay  dearly. 
This  is,  indeed,  their  original  sin,  from  which  they  shall  be  redeemed  only  by  going 
back  to  agricultural  life  on  the  soil  of  their  new  country.  The  m«>ral  of  the  fable  of 
Anteo,  who  was  strong  only  as  he  was  united  to  the  soil,  ought  to  be  recalled  to 
their  vivid  and  poetic  imaginations,  because  it  applies  to  their  case. 

In  trying  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  this  social  Italian- American  phenomenon,  one 
should  consider  the  conditions  under  which  the  Italian  peasant  leaves  Italy  and  the 
conditions  which  he  meets  in  this  country.  First,  he  leaves  Italy  poor,  having 
been  there  for  endless  generations — perhaps  since  the  Romans  of  old  had  their  large 
estates  in  Apulia,  Campania,  Sanninm,  Lucania,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  of  which  Pliny 
Bays:  '^Latifundia  Italia  perdire'' — only  a  servant  of  the  glebe;  that  glebe  which 
for  a  thousand  years  he  has  watered  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  This  has  been  an 
ungrateful  worK,  through  which  he  has  never  been  able  to  ameliorate  his  position, 
to  acquire  social  standing,  nor  to  attain  instruction  and  education. 

In  many  instances  he  sold  or  mortgaged  his  little  holding  or  borrowed  money  in 
order  to  purchase  the  passage  ticket  for  himself  only,  or  he  obtained  it  on  usurious 
conditions  from  one  of  his  relatives  or  friends  in  America,  some  one  of  whom  had 
already  found  work  for  him.  In  every  case  he  leaves  his  family  at  home,  the  thought 
of  which  always  fills  his  heart  with  pain.  The  contemporary  Italian  immigrant, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  great  many  Italian  families  have  already  come  to  Join  their 
relatives,  invariably  promises  his  family  that  he  will  send  for  them  as  soon  as  his 
condition  will  permit ;  but  when  families  had  not  yet  ventured  to  come  to  America, 
and  when  only  men  were  emigrating,  they  left  home  with  the  understanding  that 
they  wonld  send  help  to  their  families,  the  money  to  raise  the  mortgage  or  pay  debts, 
and  at  last  would  return  to  live  the  rest  of  their  days  in  a  certain  ease  with  the 
money  saved  in  America.  Undoubtedly  there  have  been  a  good  many  cases  of  this 
kind,  which  have  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  Italians  come  to  this  country  to 
work,  live  in  abject  economy,  and  at  last  go  back  to  Italy  with  their  savings.  One 
makes  no  mistake  in  saying,  however,  that  those  who  carried  out  this  plan  almost 
invariably  came  back  to  America,  unless  they  were  unable  to  do  so,  for  the  reason 
that  dnringthe  years  of  their  residence  in  America  they  acquired  habits  and  customs 
which  they  could  not  carry  out  in  their  native  land  when  they  went  back  to  it. 

ort  of  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  z,  p.  385. 


*Ibf<l..  p.  3 

s"Marvland"  p.  5&4,  Dim  report. 

«  Contributed  by  Aleesiindro  llastro-Valerio,  Chicago,  III.,  editor  La  Tribuna  ItdUana. 
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Farthermore,  the  Italian  peasants  of  the  central  and  sonthem  parts  of  Italy,  and 
of  the  islands,  yrho  are  known  by  the  name  of  ''  cafoni/'  and  who  form  the  balk  of 
Italian  immigration,  are  not  a  mral  population  (except  in  the  provinces  of  Naples 
and  Caserta,  and  the  western  part  ot  Salerno,  which  are  exclusively  agricultural) 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  understood  in  this  country  and  in  the  northern 
part  of  ItAly.'  There  the  peasants  huddle  in  towns,  which  in  many  cases  number  as 
many  as  50,000  inhabitants.  Those  towns  are  the  outgrowths  of  the  burgs  of  feudal 
castles,  unaer  whose  protection  they  were  built.  The  Italian  peasanthas  lived  there 
for  many  generations,  only  to  go  out  early  in  the  morning  to  the  farms,  gardens, 
fields,  and  vineyards,  which  sometimes  are  miles  away,  and  to  come  back  in  the  even- 
ing. Only  during  harvest  time  and  for  certain  special  duties,  do  the  Italian  peasants 
and  farmers  and  their  families  sleep  in  the  country.  The  reason  for  this  habit  is 
found  in  the  insecure  protection  the  open  country  afforded,  on  account  of  wars,  bar- 
baric incursions,  brigandage,  and  malaria,  to  persons  and  property.  This  implies 
the  lack  of  proper  and  com&rtable  rural  houses  for  the  peasants,  who  have  only  mde 
buildings  and  huts,  except  some  country  villas  which  look  more  like  strongholds 
than  country  places. 

One  should  not  wonder,  therefore,  at  the  fact  that  the  Italian  peasant  emigrating 
to  this  country  with  or  without  his  family,  does  not  see  his  way  to  go  and  live  the 
pioneer  life  in  rural  districts  where  his  own  language  is  not  spoken.  The  women 
would  object  to  this  more  than  the  men,  because  they  have  had  less  occasion  than  the 
men  to  leave  the  native  burg.  But  after  all,  one  could  not  say  that  this  is  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  which  would  confront  the  Italian  ''cafone''  willing  to  come 
pioneering  or  farming  in  this  country,  for  many  Italian  *'cafoni''  of  the  aforesaid 
regions  of  Italy,  having  emigrated  to  Brazil  and  to  the  Republics  of  the  river  Plata, 
have  become  as  good  pioneers  and  farmers  as  the  English,  the  French,  the  Scotch, 
the  Germans  anrf  the  Scandinavians  have  proved  themselves  to  be  in  this  country. 

My  personal  experience  enables  me  to  affirm  that  whenever  an  Italian  peasant, 
after  a  certain  number  of  years  of  struggle  iu  an  American  city,  is  induced  to  go 
back  to  his  old  calling,  he  and  his  familv  adapt  tY>emselves  admirably  to  the  new 
surroundings,  and  take  up  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  American  pioneer,  farmer, 
or  country  gentleman. 

One  reason  for  his  lingering  in  the  cities  is  that  he  has  been  kept  iu  snch  subjec- 
tion on  account  of  his  former  occupation — agriculture— that  he  feels  ashamed  of 
himself  and  his  work.  He  comes  to  this  country  still  detesting  it,  and  here  he  throws 
it  away  with  the  same  pleasure  that  Hercules  had  in  tearing  from  his  body  the  shirt 
of  Nessus. 

The  Italian  peasant  leaving  his  burg  for  America  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  American  agriculture,  and  it  never  occurs  to  him  that  ne  oould  earn  money 
and  make  a  position  for  himself  by  tilling  the  American  soil,  having  been  accustomed 
to  look  with  distrust  and  hate  at  the  soil,  not  as  the  alma  parens,  out  as  a  omel  and 
ungrateful  stepmother.  None  of  his  countrymen  who  are  already  here  and  who  send 
money  home,  or  have  brought  it  home  themselves,  ever  write  or  say  that  they  earn 
their  money  by  working  the  soil,  first  for  others,  and  afterwards  for  themselves,  as 
farmers.  Of  the  moral  and  material  advantages  of  American  oonntry  life,  of  the 
comforts  and  independence  it  affords,  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  American  farmer, 
as  pioneer  of  civilization  and  as  an  exponent  and  example  of  the  American  princi- 
ples of  self-government,  which  can  not  be  learned  in  American  cities,  owing  to  politi- 
cal corruption,  he  is  totally  i^orant,  since  he  has  always  been  a  servant  of  the 
glebe,  with  many  duties  to  perform  and  very  few  rights  to  enjoy.  He  never  had  the 
right  to  vote  at  home. 

These  are  the  conditions  under  which  the  Italian  peasant  lands  in  this  country. 
Having  to  work  for  his  living  and  for  the  support  of  his  family  and  to  economize 
whenever  he  can,  he  accepts  work  wherever  he  can  find  it  or  through  whoever  can 
find  it  for  him,  being  too  ]|;norant  of  the  language  to  ask  for  it  himself.  Hence 
arises  the  middleman,  who  hires  him  to  the  contractor  or  to  the  constmction  depart- 
ments of  the  railroads.  The  middleman  he  calls  ''boss;''  but  the  American  calls 
him  "padrone''  and  the  way  in  which  the  latter  sells  him  and  keeps  him  the 
''padrone  system. " 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Italian  working  in  the  country,  seeing  the 
splendid  American  farms,  made  more  beautiful  by  spring,  summer,  and  fall  and  a 
growing  crop,  does  not  feel  a  desire  to  till  the  soil  in  the  way  in  which  he  sees  it 
done,  which  seems  to  give  splendid  promise  of  prosperity  and  comfort.  Certainly 
he  must  feel  the  old  ingrained  instinct,  bred  in  nim  for  thousands  of  years,  awak- 
ing in  him.  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  an  Italian  cafone  doing  unskilled  work 
on  a  railroad  grading,  who,  at  the  sight  of  an  American  farm,  with  a  white-fenced 
and  red-roofed  house,  with  a  revolving  windmill,  capacious  stables  and  outhouss, 
with  extensive  fields  where  crops  are  growing  and  maturing,  or  of  a  pair  of  robot 
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American  horses  behind  a  plow,  or  a  well-fiUecl  cart  of  prodnce,  or  a  herd  of  cows, 
sheep,  or  swine,  or  of  a  court  well  stocked  with  poultry,  does  not  feel  the  nostalgia 
for  his  old  calling  and  a  strong  attraction  to  the  soil,  which  he  would  like  to  till 
again  in  that  divernitied  and  intensive  way  for  which  he  is  so  famous. 

He  does  not  know,  however,  how  to  get  the  land  and  the  means  to  work  it  until 
it  produces.  He  does  not  know  of  tuiy  of  his  countrymen  who,  by  word  or  example, 
oould  show  him  the  possibilities  of  becoming  a  farmer  in  America.  He  is  ignorant 
of  the  laws  governing  the  proprietorship  of  land,  and  he  has  no  hint  ut  all  of  the 
homestead  law  by  which,«after  a  few  and  easy  formalities,  he  could  obtain  160  acres 
of  Government  land  at  once,  while  for  generations,  perhaps,  he  has  never  possessed 
a  single  acre  of  it. 

The  Italian  immigrants,  having  settled  so  largely  in  the  American  cities,  have 
formed  in  them  centers  of  Italian  population  wuich  are  always  attracting  other 
immigrants.  Considering  that  the  great  majority  of  Italians  who  compose  these 
centers  are  country  pegple,  they  should  have  been  establisbed  in  the  country.  If 
this  had  been  done,  the  Italians  in  America  in  general  would  have  been  more 
respected.  Hence  the  imperative  necessity  of  the  establishment  of  Italian  agrical- 
tnral  centers,  or  nuclei,  to  attract  the  Italian  peasants  who  come  to  this  country. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Italians  in  this  country  derive  their  living  by  working  for 
the  American  people,  but  the  remainder  of  them  earn  it  by  work  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  their  countrymen.  These  needs  Americans  or  those  of  other  nationalities 
can  not  well  supply,  from  lack  of  a  mutual  understanding,  caused  by  racial  differences 
which  have  not  yet  been  overcome.  Hence  the  immigration  of  certain  Italians  who 
oome  purposely  to  live  upon  their  countrymen,  and  in  many  cases  not  very  honor- 
ably. That  among  this  class  of  people  there  are  a  good  many  individuals  who  are 
unprincipled  and  self-seeking  it  is  useless  to  deny,  because  their  indifference  toward 
the  painful  conditions  of  the  Italian  cafone  in  American  cities,  upon  whom  they 
prey  meanwhile,  is  apparent  in  all  the  Italian  city  colonies.  These  individuals  are 
just  those  who  have  helped  to  make,  under  other  circumstances,  the  life  of  the 
Italian  peasant  unbearable  at  home,  so  much  so  that  he  has  been  compelled  to  stop 
working  the  Italian  soil  and  emigrate  to  thiH  country,  hoping  for  better  thing. 

Professor  Nitti,  of  the  University  of  Naples,  has  words  of  praise  for  the  Italian 
cafone,  who  at  last  has  had  and  is  still  having  the  courage  to  abandon  bad  conditions 
at  home  and  come  to  America.  But  he  has  scathing  words  for  the  class  of  people 
who  have  made  the  condition  of  the  Italian  peasant  at  home  ^uite  unbearable,  and 
for  those  individuals  of  the  same  class  who  are  following  him  over  the  Atlantic. 
Living  on  their  countrymen  they  think  that  they  have  no  moral  or  patriotic  obliga- 
tion to  elevate  their  minds  or  tlieir  hearts  from  their  present  narrow  state.  It  is  to 
their  interest  to  leave  them  in  this  condition,  in  order  that  they  may  make  of  them 
tools  for  the  acquisition  of  mercenary  political  power,  by  selling  their  votes  to  the 
political  wire  pullers  and  slate  makers  with  whom  American  cities  are  infested. 
This  is  the  most  deleterious  work  they  could  accomplish,  for  on  account  of  it  the 
Italian  cafone  will  never  acquire  civic  education,  but  will  despise  the  idea  of  true 
American  citizenship,  of  which  he  has  received  the  benefits.  It  seems  that  in  order 
to  foster  their  own  interests,  these  unscrnpnious  Italians  think  they  must  keep  their 
compatriots  in  the  American  towns.  It  nas  even  occurred  that  an  Italian,  while 
advising  a  wretched  countryman  to  go  to  the  country,  received  a  mild  reprimand 
from  another  Italian,  a  man  of  some  prominence,  for  giving  such  advice.  It  was 
evident  that  the  advice  was  against  the  interests  of  the  prominent  Italian.  For 
truth's  sake  it  must  be  said  also  that  from  the  class  of  Italian  peasants  in  American 
towns  bosses  or  padroni  often  develop,  just  as  from  a  group  of  slaves  there  sometimes 
springs  a  most  unhu man  overseer,  whom  the  slaveholder  employs  to  look  after  bis 
hnman  holdings.  These  nefarious  men  forget  their  former  condition,  and  prey  upon 
their  old  companions  iu  the  same  way  that  they  themselves  were  preyed  upon.  As 
a  swarm  of  crows,  of  wolves,  and  buzzards  invariably  follows  a  fighting  army  to 
prey  upon  the  dead,  these  individuals  follow  the  endless  stream  of  Italian  immigra- 
tion wnerever  it  is  directed,  to  prey  upon  it,  and  the  Italian,  although  he  is  com- 
pelled to  accept  their  rapacious  nelp,  looks  ut  them  with  the  same  terror  that  the 
wounded  on  the  battlefield  look  at  the  cloud  of  flying  crows  circling  in  the  air 
above.  If  the  cafone  bad  come  to  America  alone,  and  if  he  had  not  been  followed 
by  these  individuals,  his  condition  would  not  have  been  as  bad  as  it  is  now. 

In  regard  to  health,  city  life  is  most  pernicious  to  the  Italian  peasant  and  espe- 
cially to  the  children.  Putting  anide  all  other  considerations,  the  thought  of  these 
poor  little  creatures  ought  to  inspire  well-disposed  and  generous  people  to  make 
efforts  to  induce  the  cafoni  to  go  to  the  country. 

In  my  judgment,  the  children  of  the  Italian  townsmen  are  degenerating.  The 
ftill-grown  children  are  not  nearly  so  well  developed  as  their  parents.  A  visit  to  the 
crowded  Italian  settlements  of  any  American  city  would  convince  the  observer. 
Hardly  a  child  who  is  not  affected  with  rickets  can  be  fonnd,  and  those  who  are 
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bowlegged  are  so  numcroiiH  aa  to  excite  the  deepest  amazement  anil  pity.  In  an 
Italian  family  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  distingnisli  the  children  born  and  raised  in 
Italy  from  tboHc  born  and  raised  in  this  country,  because  the  former  bear  resem- 
blance in  size  and  health  to  their  jiarents  and  the  latter  do  not. 

The  Italian  peasants  in  our  towns  do  not  follow  the  rules  of  hygiene  and  diet 
which  are  conducive  to  perfect  health  in  this  country.  The  long* winter  compels 
them  to  remain  much  of  their  time  indoors  in  the  single  or  doulile  room,  where 
a  badly  constructed  stove  must  be  kept  always  lit  and  from  which  iioisonoiis  ga^es 
often  escape.  In  many  cases  the  domiciles,  which  are  alVays  bad,  are  under  the 
street  level,  and  therefore  damp.  Their  rooms  nro  not  renowned  for  their  cleanli- 
ness, and  in  addition,  the  washing  and  drying  are  done  in  them.  The  women  and 
children  who  on  account  of  the  cold  are  driven  inside  sutler  more  than  the  men 
who  are  out  working.  In  icgard  to  diet,  the  Italians  have  a  marked  pro<lilection 
for  certain  kinds  of  food  which  tliey  must  satisfy  at  all  cost.  That  they  satisfy  it 
at  the  cost  of  their  health  is  a  matter  of  fact.  Farinaceous,  foods,  in  the  shape  of 
bread  and  macaroni,  vegetables  and  fruits  and  olive  oil,  are  most  favored  by  the 
Italian  ])e}isant.  In  Italy  they  took  to  the  mill  the  wheat  they  raised  or  bought, 
and  sieved  the  flour  more  or  less  imperfectly.  Out  of  the  flour  they  made  a  bread, 
which  though  not  so  white  as  that  usually  seen  here,  but  rather  brown,  had  all  the 
nutritive  elements  of  the  wheat,  protein  as  well  as  carbo-hydrates;  while  out  of 
the  cheap  American  flour  which  they  bny  now  they  are  getting  bread  which  is 
white,  it  is  true,  bnt  poor  in  the  bono  and  sinew  making  protein  and  rich  in  the 
less  nutritive  carbohydrates.  One  may  safely  say  that  the  lirnn  which  is  given  to 
cows  and  chickens  has  more  nutritive  substance  than  the  white  flour  the  Italian 
peasants  buy  at  the  store,  out  of  which  they  make  large  quantities  of  bread  and 
macaroni.  With  such  a  diet  the  bones  of  the  Italian  cliildren  do  not  grow  strong 
enouj^h  to  support  the  weight  <»f  the  body,  and  therefore,  althongh  other  causes 
contribute,  bo  great  a  number  of  them  are  deformed. 

When  the  Italian  peasants  aro  not  at  work  on  railroad  construction  or  other 
excavations  they  live  an  idle  life  in  the  American  towns,  spending  the  money  they 
have  earned  above  the  amount  which  has  been  sent,  to  their  families  in  Italy.' 

During  the  long  winter  months  they  rarely  And  anything  to  do  in  town.*  Some- 
times they  are  employed  in  cleaning' the  streets  of  snow  whenever  extra  help  is 
needed.  Often  they  perform  vile  and  disgusting  work,  such  ns  that  of  picking  rasrs 
and  all  sorts  of  refuse  from  garbage  boxes — victuals,  bones,  glass,  etc.  The  sight 
of  an  Italian  woman,  old  or  young,  following  tins  practii-e  is  not  unusual,  while 
that  of  Italian  children  jiicking  cigar  stubs  from  the  street  gutters  is  very  common. 

Almost  all  this  idle  time  is  ]Ki8sed  by  them  in  the  saloons  and  in  other  resorts  of 
their  countrymen  in  the  street  or  in  vacant  lots  i)laying  ball. 

One  can  not  help  thinking  how  profltably  they  could  employ  their  energy  during 
this  time  if,  instead  of  living  in  town,  they  were  farming  for  others  or  for  them- 
selves. They  are  generally  considered  as  common,  unskilled  laborers  without  any 
special  adaptability  exeent  that  of  taking  a  shovelful  of  earth  from  one  p^ace  to 
another,  because  people  do  not  know  their  ability  as  intensive  farmers,  gardeners, 
vine  growers,  etc.     They  do  not  know  what  an  Italian  family  can  do  on  a  farm. 

Lately  the  ''American  Agriculturist"  published  an  article  from  cme  of  its  sub- 
scribers in  Ohio,  in  which  the  writer  says  that  if  an  American  fjimier  wishes  to  grow 
rich,  as  he  is  doing,  he  must  take,  as  ho  has  done,  an  Italian  family  on  his  farm. 
He  describes  the  work  of  his  Italian  family  and  ccjmpares  it  to  that  of  a  family  of 
ants  or  bees.  A  special  characteristic  of  the  Italian  is  his  wonderful  capacity  for 
''picking*' — anything  and  everything.  An  Italian  woman  working  or  strolling  in 
the  field  will  fill  her  turned-uj)  apron  with  many  things  which  she  will  find,  and 
even  make  herself  so  useful  by  destroying  all  insects  which  she  believes  are  harmful 
to  vegetation  that  she  would  be  an  object  of  wondt-r  and  admiration  to  the  American 
farmer  in  general,  as  she  is  to  the  Ohio  farmer  in  ])articular.  And  to  think  that 
thousands  of  such  Italian  families  are  degenerating  in  the  American  towns! 

The  Buttering  of  the  Italian  cafonc  has  found  a  sympathetic  echo  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Italian  people  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea,  of  the  King  and  Queen  in  whose  hands 
the  government  of  the  kingdimi  is  intrusted,  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo])le, 
and  even  of  His  Holiness  tlic  Pope  and  the  whole  clergy.  Therefore  ways  and 
means,  public  and  ])rivate,  by  law  and  by  personal  and  collective  eftbrts,  have  been 
planned  and  carried  into  eflect  to  relieve  lh»*  pitiable  conditions.  The  diplomatic 
and  consular  authorities  have  reported  and  a^ted  according  to  the  means  at  their 
disposition.  Often  membei*8  of  Parliament  have  come  to  America  to  investigate  for 
themselves  and  for  the  Government.  And  at  last  the  emigration  law,  aft-er  years  of 
study,  discnssioD,  and  delay,  has  been  passed  and  enacted. 

But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  proper  remedy  has  never  been  urged,  viz, 
inducing  the  Italian  cafone  of  the  American  towns,  by  any  means  and  at  all  sac- 
rifices, to  establish  himself  in  the  country.  This  should  have  been  reconnneuded 
by  the  official  investigators  or  by  subsequent  legislation  as  the  only  radical  and 
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definitive  way  to  solve  the  problem,  but  other  less  radical  and  in  many  instances 
ineflicacions  means  have  been  sn^^j^ested  and  approved.  These  measures  are  inspired 
by  a  most  watchful  state  paternalism,  which  sometimes  seems  incompatible  with 
the  lec^al  position  of  the  Italian  in  this  country,  by  whose  laws  he  is  protected.  To 
protect  Italian  emigration  abroad  is  the  principle  which  inspires  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. The  establishment  of  Italian  agi'icultnral  centers  or  nuclei  with  the  oafoni 
of  the  Amerioan  towns,  around  which  the  incoming  cafoni  and  spostati  would  be 
helped  to  gather,  without  being  compelled  to  sto|[t  in  the  American  cities,  as  the 
northern  immigrants  do,  has  never  been  suggested  m  ofiBcial  or  private  reports,  as 
far  as  we  know,  during  the  discussions  of  tbe  emigration  law  in  the  Italian  Parlia* 
m*Mit. 

The  attention  of  the  Italians  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  thousands  of  existing 
Italian  societies,  should  be  called  to  their  duty  of  redeeming  the  Italian  good  name 
in  this  coantry.  They  should  understand  that  the  only  means  to  rebuild  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Italo- American  in  general  is  the  plow.  It  is  useless  to  deny  that  the 
better  clnHS  of  Italians  are  liviug  under  the  shadow  which  bad  city  conditions  are 
casting;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  unless  they  wish  to  be  always  in  the  dark 
thev  must  do  something  to  relieve  the  situation.  This  movement  to  the  plow  ought 
to  lie  started  by  Italians  and  encouraged  by  the  Americans  friendly  toward  them, 
and  by  the  Italian  Governmrnt,  as  the  sureBt  means  of  following  and  protecting 
Italians  abroad.  Hut  if  ofticial  paternalism  has  failed  to  M^e  such  a  necessity  anil 
provide  accordingly,  there  have  been  individuals  in  the  United  States  who* have 
noticed  it  and  carried  it  out  to  the  best  of  tlieir  capacities  and  possibilities  in  ways 
and  to  results  which  are  doHcribed  in  the  following  pages. 

Italian  A(micuLTi;RAL  Colonirs. 
1.  Vlneland,  N.  J. 

This  is  the  first  It»lian  agricultural  colony  in  the  United  States,  and  was  founded 
by  an  Italian  political  refugee  to  this  country.  Signer  Secchi  de  Casale.  He 
establiHhed  the  first  Italinn  newspaper  in  New  York,  **L'Eco  d'ltalia,"  with  which 
he  kept  alive  the  love  for  Italy  among  the  few  Italians  of  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
'and  Canada.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Mazzini  and  a  friend  of  Garibaldi,  and  of  the 
other  Italian  patriots,  with  whom  he  had  fonght  for  the  independence  of  Italy  In 
1849,  after  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  found  a  Roman  republic,  he  emigrated  to 
New  York  with  some  of  his  companions.  They  lived  together  on  Staten  Island,  in 
the  village  of  Stapleton,  where  the  house  whioh  they  occupied,  with  Garibaldi,  srill 
stands,  north  of  Hackman's  brewery. 

Signer  Secchi  de  Casale  was  very.active  in  this  country  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of 
Ittily,  both  among  his  countrymen  aufl  the  American  people,  who  as  a  whole  sympa- 
thi/ed  with  that  country  in  its  struggle  for  liberty.  He  was  a  man  of  heart,  who, 
as  the  Italian  immigation  to  this  country  was  increasing,  made  it  his  duty  to  help 
the  immigrants  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  A  good  many  Italians  who  now  enjoy 
good  nositiouH  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  were  helped  by  him 
with  advice  and  protection.  His  work  in  favor  of  the  poor  little  Italian  street 
musicians,  who  at  that  time  were  brought  to  this  country  by  unscrupulous  men,  first 
known  to  the  American  people  by  the  name  of  "padroni,"  is  remarkable.  In  this 
connection  he  was  instrumental,  with  the  aid  of  the  Italian  consular  and  diplomatic 
representatives  in  this  country,  in  inducing  the  Italian  Parliament  to  pass,  in  1874, 
an  act  for  the  ])urpose  of  abating  this  human  exportation  from  Italy  to  this  and 
other  countries.  King  Vict(»r  Emanuel  knighted  Signer  de  Casale,  as  a  recognition 
of  his  services  toward  his  country  and  his  countrymen  of  America. 

lUit  the  standing  monument  to  his  memory  is  the  Italian  agricultural  colony 
which  he  founded  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  and  whicn  is  now  the  most  prosperous  of  the 
Italian  colonies  of  the  Eastern  States.  The  stream  of  immigration  of  Italian  cafoni 
hiul  Just  commenced  to  set  toward  New  York,  when  he  saw  the  necessity  of  induc- 
ing them  to  go  to  farm  the  American  soil  instead  of  settling  in  the  cities.  The  evil 
results  of  such  a  practice  were  evident,  even  at  the  first.  He  therefore  proponed  to 
divert  the  stream  of  immigration  elsewhere.  He  found  in  Mr.  Charles  Landis,  of 
Laiidisville,  N.  J.,  a  most  valuable  helper  in  his  plan.  This  gentleman  being  a 
large  landowner,  put  large  tracts  of  land  at  the  disposition  of  Chevalier  de  Casale 
for  his  colonization  scheme. 

The  colony  ws&s  founded  in  1878  with  a  few  Italian  peasants,  and  since  then  it  has 
grown  wonderfully — to  such  an  extent  that  it  now  counts  about  5,000  Italians, 
engaged  at  Vineland,  Landisville,  and  Plaiufield,  all  adjoining  towns  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  in  highly  remunerative  agricnltural  and  even  manafactaring  pur- 
suits. The  Italians  of  Vineland  have  been  able  to  produce  wine  from  their  vineyards 
since  1881.  This  was  the  first  Italian  wine  made  in  the  East.  Some  wine  is  still 
ma<Ie  in  the  colony,  but  not  in  such  large  quao titles  as  at  first.    Vittenlture  htm 
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given  place  to  truck  farming  and  to  the  cultivation  of  sweet  potatoes,  which  have 
proved  very  profitable.  The  bettlenients  include  three  Italian  societies  of  mutual 
nelp. 

Cnevalier  de  Casale  foresaw  the  mistakes  which  were  in  store  for  the  Italian  peasant 
if  he  crowded  in  the  cities,  and  with  his  paper,  "L'Kco  dltalia/'  persistently  gave 
loud  warning.  By  the  foundation  of  his  Vineland  colony  he  was  giving  an  example 
of  the  way  to  avoid  the  fulfillment  of  a  future  which  must  cause  suffering  and  shame, 
worthy  of  Dante's  Inferno.  He  wished  that  his  colony  should  be  an  example  for 
others  to  follow,  and  therefore  he  put  all  his  soul,  which  was  that  of  a  patriot  and 
a  philanthropist,  into  the  care  of  its  foundation  and  management.  But  he  had  very 
few  imitators,  because  indifi^'erence,  if  not  greed  and  selfishness,  was  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  surrounded  him  and  who  came  here  afterwards. 

Chevalier  de  Casale  died  in  the  year  1885,  but  his  noble  work  as  patriot,  editor, 
and  colonizer  will  remain  a  dear  memory  in  the  hearts  of  the  Italians  of  the  United 
States. 

2.  Bryan,  Brasos  County,  Tez. 

This  colony  was  founded  by  chance  about  the  year  1880  bv  some  Sicilians  who  went 
to  work  on  the  main  branch  of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Railroad.  When  the  work  of 
the  road  was  finished  they  found  inducement  to  buy  some  land  on  the  Brazos  River 
which  was  eood  for  cotton,  but  is  sometimes  subject  to  inundation.  The  culture 
proved  profitable,  and  the  first  settlers  attracted  friends  and  relatives.  Now  the 
colony  coun  ts  about  500  persons,  all  told .  They  own  a  church,  of  which  Father  Petillo 
was  once  the  rector. 

Other  Italians  are  engaged  in  the  culture  of  rice  in  the  rice  fields  of  southeastern 
Texas,  and  many  more  are  truck  farming  around  the  large  Texas  towns,  particularly 
Dallas,  Houston,  and  San  Antonio. 

A  settlement  of  Italians  near  Dickinson  enga>;ed  in  truck  farming  and  furnishing 
vegetables  to  the  city  of  Galveston  is  noticeable.  In  Texas  there  are  also  many 
Italian  cotton  planters,  who  are  scattered  all  over  the  State.  Worthy  of  mention  is  a 
group  of  Italian  vineyards  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gunnison,  Tex. 

3.  Asti,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 

In  1881  there  were  many  Italians  in  San  Francisco  asking  for  work.  They  could 
not  speak  the  language  of  the  country  and  found  difficulty  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment. They  were  generally  good,  willing,  and  able  farmers.  On-  the  other  hand, 
California,  containing  a  larger  territory  than  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  was  only  inhab- 
ited by  1,000,000  population. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  California  are  similar  to  those  of  Italy.  The  olive,  the  fig, 
the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  fiowers,  and  the  grapes  thrive  in  this  section  of  the  world 
as  well  if  not  better  than  in  Italy,  as  in  California  there  is  yet  a  virgin  soil  which 
has  not  been  impoverished  by  centuries  of  cultivation,  and  consequently  gives  lux- 
uriant products  without  fertilizing. 

There  one  could  see  on  one  side  farmers  asking  for  work,  and  on  the  other,  the 
farm  asking  for  laborers,  to  whom  it  would  give  the  richest  returns.  The  question 
then  was :  How  to  unite  the  elements  together. 

Mr.  A.  Sbarboro,  an  enterprising  Italian  of  San  IiYancisoo,  spoke  to  several  of  his 
countrymen  about  the  project  of 'forming  a  cooperative  association  and  engaging  in 
the  production  of  grapes,  which  were  then  commanding  a  high  price.  He  met 
encouragement  on  all  sides,  notably  from  that  eminent  surgeon.  Dr.  Paolo  De 
Vecchi,  who  has  honored  the  Italian  name  and  his  profession  in  the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Fontana,  who,  beginning  as  a  poor  boy,  by  energy  and  activity  has  suc- 
ceeded in  becoming  the  head  of  the  largest  fruit-canning  establishment  not  only  in 
the  United  States  but  of  the  world,  was  one  of  the  most  fervent  supporters  of* the 
enterprise. 

Pietro  C.  Rossi,  then  a  bright,  energetic  young  man,  who  had  recently  arrived 
from  the  district  of  Asti,  Italy,  whose  ancestors  for  generations  back  had  been  grape 
growers  and  wine  makers,  and  who,  himself,  during  the  vacations  from  his  college 
studies,  had  devoted  himself  to  the  practical  part  of  wine  making,  was  the  most 
important  acquisition  made  by  the  colony.  He  devoted  his  Immense  energy  and 
bright  intelligence  to  the  enterprise,  was  soon  elected  the  president,  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  great  success  eventually  attained  by  it. 

Henry  Casanova,  S.  Campodonico,  G.  B.  Cevasco,  Y.  Ravenna,  Antonio  Daneri, 
N.  Giamboni,  M.  Perata,  Dr.  G.  Ollino,  and  other  patriotic  Italians,  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  the  colony. 

Thus  encouraged,  Mr.  Sbarboro  launched  what  was  intended  to  be  a  strictly  coop- 
erative farming  association.  The  funds  were  to  be  raised  by  the  payment  of  monthly 
installments  of  $1  per  share,  the  same  as  the  building  and  loan  associations.    Two 
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thonsand  two  hundred  and  fifty  shares  were  subscribed,  which  gave  an  income  of 
$2,250  per  month.  A  board  of  9  directors  was  elected  by  the  stockholders,  all  serving 
without  any  remuneration  whatever. 

The  organizers  took  good  care  not  to  commit  the  error  of  many  institutions  of  a 
like  character  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  sharpers  who  have  a  tract  of  land  for 
sale  that  may  be  worth,  say,  $10  per  acre,  and  who,  by  manipulating  the  directors, 
saddle  it  on  the  company  at  perhaps  $50  to  $100  per  acre — the  beginning  of  its  sure 
failure. 

Avoiding  this  mistake,  they  put  their  money  in  bank  until  they  had  accumulated 
$10,000,  then  appointed  a  committee  of  3  directors  to  seek  for  a  proper  location 
on  which  to  commence  work.  This  committee  traversed  the  State,  visiting  some 
40  different  locations,  examining  minutely  not  only  the  quality  and  richness  of  the 
soil,  but  the  salubrity  of  theclimate,  its  adaptability  for  growing  grapes,  which  would 
make  not  only  quantity  but  quality  in  wines.  Above  all,  they  examined  the  rain 
gauge  of  years  past,  and  finally,  fortunately  for  the  colonists,  selected  a  tract  of  1,500 
acres  of  rolling  hill  land,  healthy,  never  having  suffered  for  want  of  rain,  traversed 
bv  railroad,  with  a  station  which  they  named  ''Asti,"  expecting,  as  they  eventually 
did,  to  make  as  good  wine  in  the  new  Asti  of  California,  as  that  which  was  made  in 
the  old  Asti  of  Piemonte,  Italy.  The  station  was  only  3i  hours  by  rail  from  San 
Francisco. 

The  first  cost  of  the  land  was  $25;000.  They  paid  the  $10,000  that  they  had  in  the 
treasury  on  account,  and  every  month  for  fifteen  months  thereafter,  $1,000.  The 
other  $1,250  they  used  in  grubbing  up  the  immense  oak  trees  that  were  situated  on 
what  was  then  a  sheep  range,  and  prepared  the  land  for  setting  out  the  grape  cnt 
tines. 

While  making  the  by-laws  Mr.  Sbarboro  inserted  an  article  which  read  as  follows: 

All  pennanent  employeen  on  the  grounds  shall  be  members  of  the  association.  The  preference 
shall  be  given  to  Italum-Swiss  persons  who  are  either  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  have  declared 
their  Intention  to  become  such. 

The  article  was  intended  to  benefit  the  laborers.  When  everything  was  ready  for 
work,  Mr.  Sbarboro  called  a  number  of  laborers  to  his  ofiice  and  explained  what 
they  were  expected  to  do.  Their  wages  would  be  from  $30  to  $40  per  mouth,  with 
good  board,  wine  ad  libitum,  and  a  house  to  sleep  in.  But  in  order  that  thev  should 
take  an  interest  in  the  work,  each  laborer  was  to  subscribe  at  least  five  shares  ol 
stock,  for  which  $5  per  month  would  be  deducted  from  his  wages.  He  would  then 
be  interested  in  the  profits  to  be  made  in  the  enterprise,  and  when  the  land  became 
fruitful,  he  would,  if  he  so  desired,  be  entitled  to  receive  a  number  of  acres  of  the 
land  which  he  had  helped  to  cultivate. 

But  they  could  not  understand  the  value  of  cooperation.  Notwithstanding  much 
patient  explanation  of  the  advantages  which  they  would  derive  from  becoming  stock 
holders,  Mr.  Sbarboro  could  not  succeed  in  inducing  a  single  laborer  to  go  t^  work, 
if  he  was  to  be  compelled  to  take  stock  in  the  association. 

The  orffanizers  were  thus  obliged  to  dispose  of  their  stock  to  intelligent  business 
men  of  the  city  and  pay  the  laborers  entirely  in  cash  instead  of  partly  in  stock. 

Whilst  the  soil  was  being  prepared  the  colony  wus  enabled  to  import  grape  out- 
tings  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  France,  Hungary,  and  the  Rhine,  through  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  Q.  Ollino,  of  Asti,  Italy,  'i'hese  cuttings  arrived  in  good  condition  and  were 
set  out  on  the  rolling  hills  where  the  viticulturist  in  the  employ  of  the  company 
judged  they  would  thrive  the  best. 

The  monthly  payments  continued  for  five  years,  each  share  having  paid  $60,  or  a 
total  of  about  $150,000.  When  the  colony  was  started,  grapes  were  selling  in  the 
market  at  $30  per  ton.  When  the  colony  sent  the  first  grapes  to  market,  the  price 
had  been  reduced  to  $8  per  ton,  which  was  not  safflcient  to  pay  for  the  cost  oi  grow- 
ing the  grapes. 

The  boara  then  decided  to  put  up  a  stone  winery.  An  assessment  of  $10  per  share 
was  levied,  making  $22,500,  and  a  winery,  holding  300,000  gallons  of  wine,  with  its 
cooperage,  was  built.  Thus  from  being  farmers  only  the  colonists  werf  compelled 
to  become  manufacturers  also.  As  soon  as  the  first  wine  was  made,  a  sample  of  it 
was  sent  to  market,  where  only  7  cents  per  gallon  was  offered  for  it  by  the  wnolesale 
dealers.  Again  disaster  stared  the  colony  in  the  face,  but  fortunately  the  board  of 
directors  and  stockholders  of  the  company  were  men  who  only  became  more  active 
when  difficulties  were  to  be  confronted.  Instead  of  selling  the  wine  to  the  large 
San  Francisco  dealers  at  ruinous  prices,  they  shipped  it  in  carload  lots  to  New  YorK, 
New  Orleans,  Chicago,  and  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  fine  qualities  of  the  wine  were  immediately  appreciated  by  the  dealers  and 
consumers.  Instead  of  being  compelled  to  sacrifice  the  wine  for  7  centH  per  gallon, 
they  obtained  returns  of  from  30  to  50  cents  per  gallon,  according  to  the  quality. 
Thus,  from  being  farmers  they  had  become  manufacturers,  and  from  manufacturers 
they  were  also  forced  to  become  dealers,  which  brought  into  their  control  the  three 
branches  of  the  industry. 
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Year  by  year  safficient  loads  of  the  wiues  were  Bold  to  pay  the  ninuiug  exi»eu8e8 
and  eolarge  the  plaut  annually,  the  balance  of  the  wines  beiu^  Htored  in  the  vaults 
and  kept  for  aging  purposes. 

Again  the  stookholders  did  not  ask  for  dividends.  Every  vear  they  issueil  a 
report,  showing  the  improving  condition  of  the  property,  and  all  were  satisfied  tliat 
the  earnings  should  1)6  added  to  the  improvements,  as  it  was  readily  seen  that  the 
larger  the  quantitv  of  grapes  grown  and  wine  made,  the  cheaper  the  wine  could  be 
placed  on  the  market  and  the  more  successful  would  be  competition  with  the  lurj^er 
wine  houses  which  had  been  organized  20  years  before  them. 

They  continued  improving  and  adding  to  the  property  for  16  years,  at  the  close  of 
which  time  they  not  only  had  the -largest  dry  wine  vineyard  in  California  at  Asti, 
with  a  winery  holding  3,000,000  gallons,  complete  with  the  best  modern  machinery 
and  cooperaare,  but  had  also  acquired  at  Madera,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
1,000  acres  of  land  with  vineyard,  cooperage,  and  machinery,  where  they  are  making 
some  of  the  best  port,  sherry,  Muscat,  Angelica,  and  other  sweet  wiues  and  brandy 
that  are  made  in  the  United  States. 

After  16  years  they  commenced  to  pay  dividends  to  the  stockholders,  thus  remu- 
nerating them  for  their  long  and  patient  waiting.  The  value  of  their  sbares  is  now 
three  times  over  the  amount  which  has  been  paid,  and  one  can  not  help  but  be  sorry 
for  the  poor  laborers  who  did  not  embrace  the  opportunity  of  deriving  a  greater 
beneht  from  their  labors  by  joining  the  organizers  in  taking  stock  in  the  company. 

As  a  result  of  the  enterprise  the  company  has  dnrine  the  past  20  years  given 
remunerative  employment  to  over  200  laoorers  daily.  The  colony  is  a  settlement 
with  many  families,  and  only  yesterday  one  could  count  45  bright  children,  the  oId> 
est  being  17  years  of  age,  who  were  bom  there.  The  colony  has  a  school  for  the 
children,  a  post-office,  telephone  and  telegraphic  communications,  and  it  is  believed 
to  be  one  of  the  happiest  communities  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Doctors  there  are 
none,  as  they  are  not  required,  except  in  some  isolated  cases  where  accidents  happen 
to  some  of  the  laborers. 

Several  of  the  directors  have  purchased  small  tracts  of  land,  where  they  have 
erected  pleasant  country  homes  and  there  enjoy  the  summer  vacations,  recuperating 
their  health  and  procuring  enjoyment  for  their  families. 

In  18d7,  when  the  production  of  g^rspes  by  the  colony  and  by  the  numerous  farm- 
ers, who  had  been  induced  by  its  example  to  set  their  vineyards  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, was  so  large  that  the  cooperage  of  the  colony,  although  greatly  iucrease«l, 
would  not  contain  the  juice  of  this  large  crop,  the  directors  conceived  the  happy 
thought  of  carving  a  cistern  out  of  solid  rock,  measuring  84  feet  long,  34  feet  wide, 
and  &  feet  high,  which  was  lined  with  a  wall  of  cement,  then  made  imperforable  by 
a  coat  of  paraffin.  This  is  five  times  larger  than  the  largest  wine  vessel  which  has 
ever  been  built  in  the  world,  and  its  fame  has  been  written  by  the  press  everywhere. 

It  takes  2  steam  pumps  7  days  to  fill  this  enormous  wine  tank,  and,  as  it  stands 
on  an  elevation  above  the  winery,  it  is  emptied  by  gravitation  through  a  tunnel 
with  a  4-inch  pipe  in  4|  days.  This  tunnel  is  connected  directly  with  the  smaller 
cooperage  in  the  winery  of  the  colony. 

At  the  possessions  in  Madera  the  colony  has  also  quite  a  settlement,  so  large  that 
the  railroad  company  was  induced  to  build  a  special  track  from  the  town  of  Madera 
to  the  winery,  4  miles  distant.  Here  the  colony  has  put  up  the  best  machinery  for 
grape  crushing  and  wine  and  brandy  making  that  there  now  is  in  the  world.  In 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  the  colony  has  built  and  now  occupies  a  S-story  building 
fronting  on  Broadway  and  Battery  streets,  where  1,000,000  gallons  of  assorted  >vines 
are  stored,  bottled,  and  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  colony  now  produces^  of  superior  quality,  the  wines  Chianti,  Barolo,  Barbera, 
Orignolino,  and  Marsala  of  Italy,  and  also  the  red  and  white  wines  of  France  and 
Germany,  such  as  Burgundy,  Zinfandel,Carigan,  Cabernet,  Medoc,  Hock,  Chasselas, 
Riesling,  Chablis,  Sauterne,  and  Johannisberger,  besides  all  the  sweet  wines,  such 
as  sherry,  port,  Muscat,  Angelica,  Madeira,  Malaga,  Tokay,  together  with  the  spark- 
ling Moscato  and  extra  dry  Monte  Cristo  champagnes. 

Ihe  colony  also  produces  a  very  superior  quality  of  brandy  and  cognac,  including 
the  famous  Grappa,  so  much  appreciated  bv  the  Italian  people,  which  is  identical  in 
favor  and  taste  with  that  maae  in  the  motner  country. 

The  wines  of  the  colony  have  made  Caliiornia  known  throughout  the  world  for 
the  production  of  wines  of  a  superior  quality,  as  the  colony  now  ships  daily  wines 
in  large  quantities  to  all  parts  of  the  South  and  Central  American  republics,  to  China 
and  Japan,  and  also* to  England,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  even  to  Nice 
and  Cannes  in  France,  where  the  wines  of  California  are  highly  appreciated  by  the 
connoisseurs  of  those  countries. 

That  the  Italian-Swiss  Agricultural  Colony  has  been  successful  in  making  as  fine 
wines  as  those  made  in  any  part  of  the  globe  is  further  attested  by  the  medals  it  has 
received  at  the  difiereut  expositions — for  instance,  thoso  held  in  Paris  and  Bordeaux, 
France,  and  Genoa,  Asti,  and  Turin,  Italy.     The  jury  at  the  Italian-American  Kxhi- 
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bitiou  ill  (lenoa,  Italy,  iu  1892,  iu  addition  to  a  gold  iiiodal,  granted  the  colony  a 
grand  diploma  of  lionor,  the  Saino  aa  was  granted  the  colony  at  tho  National  Exhibi- 
tion iu  Turin,  Italy,  September,  1898,  for  tho  excellent  qnality  of  its  red  and  whit'O 
wiuen,  and  also  for  its  sparkling  champagnes. 

4.  Italians  in  other  parts  of  California  and  the  Far  West. 

The  Italian-Swiss  Agricultural  Colony  of  Asti  Ih  not  the  only  example  of  what 
Italians  have  done  in  the  State  of  California.  There  are  instances' of  individuals  who 
have  been  no  less  successful.  Oue  may  say  that  Italians  have  shown  to  the  world, 
more  than  any  other  nationality,  Americans  not  excluded,  the  agricultural  possibili- 
ties of  California,  which  in  climate  and  soil  bears  so  much  resemblance  to  Italy.  J  iist 
for  this  reason  Italians  have  found  iu  it  the  desideratum  tocarry  out  their  agricultural 
ideas.  Their  colonies,  even  those  of  the  cities,  are  conceded  to  be  the  best  models 
among  the  Italian  colonies  of  tho  other  States.  The  same  credit  must  be  given  to 
the  Swiss-Italians  of  Canton  Ticino  of  Switzerland,  who  have  emigrated  to  Cali« 
fornia.  They  are  not  only  sucvessful  as  farmers,  but  also  as  ranchmen  and  dairymen. 
The  truck  farmers  around  the  city  of  San  Francisco  and  other  cities  of  California 
are  mostly  Itulians. 

There  is  not  a  Califoruiau  valley  where  there  is  not  a  do/.en  or  more  Italian  farms, 
fruit  orchards,  or  vineyards,  and  Italians.are  employed  in  largo  numbers  by  American 
farmers. 

Tlu^  list  of  vine  growers  of  California  iu  the  year  1881,  when  viticulture  was  yet 
in  an  incipient  state,  gives  141  Italians.  Since  that  year  no  new  lists  have  been 
published,  but  the  census  of  1901  will  undoubtedly  show  even  more  creditable 
hgnres  in  favor  of  the  Italians  of  California. 

The  last  report  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco,  published 
in  the  year  1897,  gives  45,625  Italians  living  in  the  56  counties  of  California,  almost 
all  engaged  in  agriculture,  owning  2,726  farms,  orchards,  vineyards,  ranches,  etc., 
and  8;{7  inisiness  concerns,  with  a  capital  of  $17,908,300.  The  total  capital  of  agri- 
culturists, ranchers,  and  business  men  was  reported  as  $114,325,000. 

The  groups  of  Italian  truck  farmers  in  the  neighborliood  of  Denver  and  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  are  also  worthy  of  mention, 
rhey  utilize  the  land  of  the  valleys,  where  they  can  get  water  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses. On  the  plateau  lands,  near  Denver,  they  get  the  water  from  artesian  wells, 
with  windmills  and  pumps.  They  form  a  prosperous  lot  of  people.  They  are  almost 
all  from  the  southern  ])rovinces  of  Italy,  and  the  number,  though  now  not  more  than 
3(X),  is  on  the  increase.  Originally  thejr  were  miners  or  laborers  on  railroad  work. 
They  now  have  the  monopoly  of  furnishing  vegetables  to  the  neighboring  cities. 

5.  Italians  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Italiaas  of  those  States  are  rapidly  dislodging  tho  negroes 
from  th(i  sugar-cane  plantations.  These  Italians  almost  all  come  from  Sicily,  and  they 
are  yet  coming  in  large  numbers.  The  Italians  having  been  found  reliable  at  lirst,  are 
now  very  much  sought  for  by  the  planters,  who  employ  them  extensively,  and  who 
would  boataloss  without  them.  In  many  cases  the  plantations  are  divided  into  par- 
cels, and  each  is  given  to  a  family  to  cultivate.  The  cane  is  bought  by  the  owner  of 
tho  plantation  at  market  value,  and  from  the  amount  is  deducted  the  rent  of  the  land, 
of  auimals,  and  of  implements,  also  the  bill  of  provisions  advanced  from  tho  store. 
It  would  be  highly  desirable  that  these  Italians,  who  count  about  lOi  ,000,  should 
become  landowners.  Owin^  to  tho  fact  that  they  are  almost  all  Sicilians,  who  are 
very  much  attached  to  the  kind  of  food  of  their  native  land,  the  importation  of  Italian 
produce  to  New  Orleans  from  Sicily  is  very  brisk.  It  seems  that  in  their  hard  work 
m  tho  cane  fields  during  the  very  hot  season  they  find  great  comfort  in  drinking 
wine,  therefore  the  importation'of  Italian  and  California  wine  into  these  States  for 
their  use  is  very  great. 

The  season  of  cane  cutting  is  known  by  Italians  as  "la  zuccarata,"  and  each  year 
bt'fore  la  zuccarata  thousands  of  Sicilians  go  from  Italy  and  also  from  tho  Central 
and  Northern  States,  to  Louisiana  and  Mississi]>pi ;  so  there  is  a  fluctuation  of  Sicili- 
ans from  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  when  la  zuccarata 
is  over,  to  the  railroad  and  excavation  works  of  the  North,  and  from  the  North  back 
again,  early  in  the  fall,  before  la  zuccarata  is  begun. 

6.  The  Italian  truck  farmers  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 

In  the  outskirts  of  Memphi&are  located  about  50  Italian  truck  farmers,  for  whom 
tbc»  community  of  that  town  seems  to  have  great  respect,  judging  from  reports  pub- 
lished by  the  American  and  Italian  press.  They  all  come  from  a  well-known  Italian 
town  of  tho  Valley  of  the  Po,  Alessandria,  and  therefore  their  settlement  is  known  as 
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"La  Colonia  AlessandriDa  di  Meraphis/'  Their  pursuit  of  famishing  Memphis  with 
frnit  and  vegetables  proves  profitable,  and  they  are  consequently  "well  to  do.  They 
have  formed  among  themselves  a  society  of  mutual  help,  known  as  '*La  Societa  di 
Mntuo  Boccorso  del  Giardinieri  Italianl  di  Memphis/'  which  is  very  proeperoos. 
Certainly  this  example  deserves  to  be  pointed  out  to  the  Italian  cafoni  of  the  Ameri- 
can towns,  aud  to  those  on  whom  it  is  incumbent  to  do  something  for  them  in  the 
way  of  inducing  them  to  go  back  to  agrricultnre. 

7.  Italian  agricultural  cclonies  of  Daphne,  Baldwin  County,  Ala.,  and  of  Lam- 
berth,  Mobile  County,  Ala. 

These  colonies  were  established  by  the  writer,  the  first  in  the  year  1890  and  the 
second  in  the  year  1893.  Therefore  he  will  let  someone  else  say  something  about  the 
first  one,  which  is  the  more  important  of  the  two.  Ou  pages  860  and  361  of  a  volu- 
minous ''  Relaziouo  d'un  viaggio  d'istruzfone  negli  Stati  Uniti  fatto  per  incarico  del 
Ministero  di  Agricoltnra,  Industria  e  Commercio  del  Regno  d'ltalia,  dal  Prof.  Guido 
Cav.  Rossati,  Regio  enotecnico  govemativo  a  New  York,^'  and  published  in  Rome  in 
1900,  one  reads  as  follows : 

This  oolony  which  I  visited  was  founded  aboat  the  year  1890  bj  Mr.  Alessaodro  Mastro-Yalerlo,  a 
worthy  Italian  newspaper  man,  now  manager  of  La  Tribana  Italiana  of  Chicaeo,  for  the  parpose  of 
indaomg  the  Italian  peasant  who  emigrates  to  this  country  to  till  the  soil,  taking  them  away  from 
the  influence  of  the  great  American  cities,  which  is  often  pernicious  and  demoralising,  and  where  they 
live  and  practice  the  lowest  trades. 

He  took  there  about  20  Italian  families,  dedicating  several  years  of  his  life  to  the  progress  and 
welfare  of  the  colony.  Wlien  I  visited  the  colony,  as  a  guest  of  Mr.  Valerlo.  in  1897, 1  was  able  to 
notice  personally  how  he  exercised  with  much  love  his  agricultural  apoetolate  among  these  good  and 
laborious  peasants,  whom  be  daily  educated  in  the  sound  principles  of  rational  agnoultore.  There, 
in  that  shady  and  invigorating  pine  forest  which  our  oountrjnnen  were  recUiming  for  agriculture,  he 
was  guiding  and  advising  them  about  the  planting  and  the  care  of  the  vineyards,  while  he  was  exper> 
imenting  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  £xperiment  Station  of  Ala- 
bama. Meanwhile  the  culture  of  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  wheat,  com,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
vegetables  was  going  on.  At  the  same  time  he  was  studying  the  improvement  of  the  soil  by  fertilis- 
ing, and  gave  courage  to  the  colonists  to  overcome  the  inevitable  difficulties  of  the  first  years. 
Liwtly,  he  was  the  soul  and  brain  of  the  colony,  which  owes  to  him  its  present  welfare. 

Kach  family  possesses  from  25  to  50  acres  of  land,  bought  at  ft*om  $1.50  to  $5  per  acre.  The  soil, 
which  is  sanay,  with  a  red  or  yellow  subsoil  (oiliceo-argillous),  is  not  fertile,  but  can  be  easily  worked, 
and  with  the  Judicious  use  of  fertiliser  produces  abundantly  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  com,  rice,  oata, 
tobacco,  peanutfl,  and  vegetables,  even  2  crops,  if  one  wishes.  The  vines  and  ftuit  trees,  which  the 
colonists  have  planted  extensively,  according  to  the  system  of  rows  and  stakes,  develop  wonderfully 
and  mature  fruit  very  early,  so  that  the  vintage  is  encfed  by  the  10th  of  July.  The  early  maturing  of 
the  fruit  is  of  distinct  benefit,  because  the  grapes  can  be  shipped  to  the  Northern  markets,  where  they 
'  are  sold  as  high  as  15  cents  per  pound.  The  medium  production  per  acre  in  that  locality  is  about  2 
tons.  Some  vines  yield  a  second  crop,  as  abundant  as  the  first,  which  matures  in  September  or 
October. 

Each  colonist  has  built  his  own  house  out  of  the  lumber  of  the  pine  forest.  The  climate  is  healthy. 
The  air  is  purified  by  pine  trees.  There  is  very  seldom  snow  in  winter,  and  the  summer  heat  is  tem- 
pered by  the  constant  breeze  (alisei)  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  order  to  avoid  the  damage  by  frost, 
which  some  years  happens  in  March,  the  colonists  use  fires  during  thn  night  of  damp  leaves  and  grass 
on  which  some  petroleum  has  been  sprinkled. 

For  our  countrymen  who  follow  the  principle  of  intensive  agriculture— viz,  that  culture  by  which 
one  can  have  the  maximum  crop  of  the  best  quality  from  a  small  piece  of  land— these  Southern  lands 
are  fitted,  thoush  poor.  Their  low  price,  the  great  facility  for  improvement  of  their  physioal  and 
productive  condition,  the  magnificent  climate,  the  very  pure  water,  the  diversified  culture  during  the 
year,  the  cooperative  system  of  consumption  and  production  for  which  the  colony  was  preparing  itself 
when  I  visited  it,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  products  and  the  obtaining  of  credit  for  tne  purohaae 
of  provisions,  implements,  fertilizers,  etc.,  are  coefficients  which  point  to  the  definite  suooesa  of  the 
oolony  of  Daphne,  Bsldwin  County,  Ala. 

In  the  vineyards,  kept  by  the  colonists  with  the  utmost  care,  I  could  note  the  onltnre  of  some 
varieties  of  European  vines  grafted  on  indigenous  stock.  These  crapes  are  sold  entirely  for  table 
use.    But  some  colonists  had  commenced  to  makd  wine,  and  so  I  coiiT^       ^    ^^  "        ""         *«-- 


grapes  are  sold  entirely  for  table 
lid  tasto  the  good  quality  made  by 
>Iony  is  not  very  great,  but  it  wiu 


Mr.  Rossi  and  the  brothers  Latini.    The  wine  production  of  the  colony  is  not  very  great, _ 

be  as  soon  as  the  young  vineyards  produce  and  new  ones  are  planted.    The  colony  possesses  a  school 
and  a  church  at  I>aphne,  the  county  seat  of  Baldwin  County. 

I  visited  each  family,  so  as  to  inform  myself  as  to  their  condition.  I  noticed  a  certain  welfare,  and 
did  not  hear  any  complaint  worthy  of  notice.  In  order  to  make  my  visit  useful  to  the  colonists,  on 
the  evening  of  the  third  day  I  speiit  in  Daphne  I  gave  them  a  lecture  on  viticulture,  on  wine  making, 
on  agriculture  in  general,  cooperation,  etc.,  in  tlie  large  hall  of  the  court-house,  which  they  attended 
in  full  force.    The  newspapers  of  Daphne  and  Mobile  published  articles  on  my  visit  to  Daphne. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  after  tbis  favorable  report  of  Prof.  Guido  Rossati,  Margher- 
ita  of  Savoy,  then  Qneen  of  Italy,  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Italian  church  of  Daphne 
some  rich  and  artistic  vestments  and  an  illuminated  missal,  and  the  minister  of 
public  instruction  of  Italy,  two  boxes  of  books,  the  writer  flatters  himself  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Italian  agricultnral  colony  of  Daphne,  founded  accordiug  to 
the  principles  set  forth  in  this  paper,  has  been  appreciated  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment and  by  the  Queen,  who  claimed  the  title  of  'Hbe  elder  sister  of  Italians, 
wherever  they  were,  at  homo  or  abroad." 

The  writer,  founder  of  this  colony,  avnils  himself  of  this  occasion  to  express  pnblio 
thanks  to  the  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  invaluable  nelp  be  has 
very  generously  tendered  him,  in  furnishing  him  with  seeds  and  shrubs,  advio6| 
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books,  pamphlets  aud  other  pnblications.  For  the  Bame  reasons,  he  wishes  to  express 
no  less  sincere  thanks  to  the  directorof  the  Alabama  Experiment  Station  at  Aubnrn, 
to  the  manager  of  the  firm  of  the  German  Kali  Works,  of  New  York  and  Germany, 
to  the  fertilizer  department  of  the  Armoar  Company,  Chicago,  and  to  Miss  Jane 
Addams  and  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Wilmorth,  of  Hull  House,  Chicago. 

The  colony  of  Lamberth  was  established  with  colonists  who  wished  to  settle  along 
the  line  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railway  in  Mobile  County.  This  colony  now  counts 
about  12  families  of  very  prosperous  people.  They  are  engaged  in  viticulture,  in 
which  thev  are  very  successful,  and  in  truck  farming.  They liave  built  a  church 
and  school,  and  have  a  railroua  station. 

8.  Colony  at  Sunnyaide,  Ark.,  and  Derivative  Colonies. 

(a)   SUNNYSIDX. 

No  other  Italian  colony  in  the  United  States  was  started  under  better  auspices 
than  this,  and  no  other  colony  had  so  bad  an  end.  First  we  should  say  that  an 
original  mistake  weighed  upon  its  destiny,  for  it  was  not  founded  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  away  from  the  cities  Italian  cafoni  in  order  to  get  them  to  till  the  soil, 
but  it  was  formed  with  peasants  broneht  from  Italy— from  the  Romagna  and  the 
Marche — the  provinces  of  the  old  Papal  States,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

About  500  families,  in  2  batcben  and  at  an  interval  of  1  year,  were  brought  from 
Romagna  and  Marche  to  Snnnyside  via  New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  expense  of  transportation  might  have  been  entirely  saved  if  the  colonists  had 
been  taken  from  the  mass  of  Itstlian  peasants  in  the  American  cities,  who  would 
have  been  greatly  benefited.  This  fact  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  best  means 
which  there  is  at  hand  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Italians  crowded 
together  in  American  cities — that  of  sending  them  to  the  conntry  to  till  the  soil — ^is 
largely  overlooked. 

The  foundation  of  this  colony  came  after  an  understanding  between  Mr.  Austin 
Corbin,  the  Eastern  railroad  magnate,  president  of  the  L.  T.  Railway  and  Terminal 
Company,  of  the  Reading  Railway,  and  ot  the  Anchor  Line  of  steamboats  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  I^ince  £.  Ruspoli,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Princess 
Ruspoli  was  a  Miss  Curtis,  of  Boston,  and  tbe  Prince  visited  this  conntry  several 
times.  He  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Corbin,  who  proposed  to  him  a  colonization 
scheme  for  Italians  on  a  large  tract  of  very  rich  Mississippi  River  land  in  Chicot 
County,  Arkansas,  almost  opposite  Greenville,  Miss.,  and  on  a  river  island  known  as 
Bunnyside.  The  island  had  before  been  used  as  a  penal  colony,  and,  as  the  contract 
had  expired,  Mr.  Corbin  thought  in  1894  of  forming  on  it  an  Italian  colony.  He 
made  this  proposition  to  Prince  Ruspoli,  then  visiting  the  United  States. 

Under  the  influence  <ff  this  gentleman  the  rec^nired  500  families  were  enrolled  in 
Romagna  by  a  special  agent,  Prof.  Alex.  Oldrini,  of  New  York,  who  made  the  trip 
there  purposely.  They  were  sent  to  New  Orleans  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  Italian  diplomatic  and  consular  authorities,  who  had  interested  the  American 
authorities  ofthat  port  in  them,  and  from  there  they  were  sent  to  Sunnyside,  on  the 
steamers  of  the  Anchor  Line,  owned  by  Mr.  Corbin.  During  the  trip  special  care 
was  given  to  the  comfort  of  the  colonists.  No  less  care  was  given  to  welcome  them 
at  Sunnyside,  where  they  found  everything  ready  to  commence  work  at  once,  in  the 
fall  of  1895. 

The  soil,  of  fabulous  fertility,  as  is  all  the  soil  of  the  Misnissippi  Valley,  was  ready 
to  -be  planted.  Agricultural  implements,  draft  horses,  seeds,  houses,  stores,  ware- 
houses, gins,  presses,  carts,  a  railroad,  a  steamer  coasting  the  island,  were  all  ready 
for  the  planting,  care,  and  gathering  of  the  outton  crop,  its  baling  and  transporta- 
tion. The  cotton  was  afterwards  bought  at  market  price  by  Mr.  Corbin.  There  was 
ftlso  a  school,  taught  by  12  Selesian  nuns,  and  a  church,  of  which  tbe  Rev.  Father 
Bandini,  purposely  called  from  Albany,  N  Y.,  was  the  titular.  Sunnyside  had  also 
a  postal  and  a  telegraph  office. 

Twenty  acres  of  land,  with  a  good  house,  was  allotted  to  each  family  at  a  fair 
price,  and  full  credit  for  each  was  opened  at  the  Sunnyside  store,  also  the  property 
of  Mr.  Corbin.    With  such  a  splendid  beginning  the  colony  gave  promise  of  a  high 

Sroeperity,  but  unfortunately  malaria  soon  began  to  decimate  its  members.  Mr. 
brbin  had  promised  the  Italian  diplomatic  atitborifies  at  Washington,  aud  through 
them  the  Italian  Government,  that  he  would  make  tbe  colonists  comfortable,  and 
from  the  vast  improvements  he  commenced  at  Sunnyside  in  tbe  line  of  drainage, 
sewerage,  and  sinking  of  artesian  wells  to  ^et  pure  water  from  the  substrata,  which 
undoubtedly  would  have  improved  the  sanitary  condition  of  tbe  colony,  he  certainly 
was  keeping  his  word. 

But  his  death  in  tbe  year  1896,  in  bis  park  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  caused 
by  a  fall  from  his  stage  coach,  put  an  untimely  end  to  all  this.  The  estate  which 
he  left  could  not  undertake  the  responsibility  of  continuing  his  projects  until  all 
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tlio  aft'airH  pertainint;  tUeretu  Hhonlcl  liavo  been  uettled,  :uul  tbis  nujiiired  a  great 
(leal  of  time. 

The  alarmiug  increase  of  mortality  amou«>;  the  culuniHta  (130  deathH  uccurred  in 
two  months)  forced  a  majority  of  them  to  abandon  the  colony  in  1897  and  1898. 
Only  40Hmall  families  and  single  persons  remained.  Many  of  the  families  went  back 
to  Italy ;  others  went  to  Brazil,  Sonth  America ;  Alabauni,  New  Orleans,  and  the 
North.  The  remaining  families  went  to  form  the  colonies  of  Tontitown,  Ark. ;  of 
Montebellt),  near  St.  James,  Phelps  County,  Mo.,  and  of  Verdella,  also  in  Missouri. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  before  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  a  bill 
to  buy  the  land  at  Snnnyside,  to  make  it  once  more  a  penal  colony,  the  probability 
is  that  the  Italian  families  remaining  at  Sunnyside  will  move  elsewhere. 

If  Mr.  .Corbin  had  lived  his  sanitary  projects  would  have  been  carried  out  at 
Sunnyside  according  to  the  perfection  which  science  has  reached,  and  we  venture 
.to  say  that  what  is  now  done  in  the  Roman  Campagna  in  regard  to  the  prevention 
of  malaria,  by  guardinc;  against  the  anophales  mosquito,  which  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained spreads  malarial  fever  through  germs  injected  through  its  bite,  would  have 
been  done  for  the  colonists  at  Sunnyside,  and  this  would  have  been  the  most  pros- 
penms  colony  of  the  United  States. 

(fc)   TONTITOWN,  ARK. 

The  Rev.  Father  Bandini,  rector  of  the  Sunnyside  church,  as  soon  as  the  exodus 
of  the  members  of  the  colony  commenced,  thought  it  ueceHsary  to  found  another 
colony,  where  they  could  continue  their  agriculiural  pursuits  instead  of  going  back 
to  Italy  or  to  live  in  the  towns.  Therefore  he  gathered*  a  certain  number  of  colon- 
ists who  were  ready  to  follow  his  advice  and  with  whom  he  discussed  the  plan.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  visit  land  ottered  to  theui  by  tiie  land  department  of  the 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  and  report.  The  report  was  not  unanimous  as 
to  the  adaptability  of  the  land  to  their  use.  Some  of  the  committee  liked  it  and 
others  did  not.  Nevertheless,  about  60  families  took  the  favorable  side  of  the  report 
and  went  there  to  settle.  They  formed  the  colony  of  Montebello,  Mo.  Those  who 
took  the  other  side  looked  for  another  place,  which  they  found  near  Sprin^^dale, 
Ark.,  and  settled  to  the  number  of  50  families  with  Kather  Bandini,  founding  m  the 
winter  of  1898  the  colony  of  Tontitown,  named  in  honor  of  Henry  Tonti,  the  explorer 
and  companion  of  La  Salle.  Tonti  founded  in  1(>86  the  tirst  Arkansas  settlement  and 
military  fort,  known  as  Arkansas  Post. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  of  the  three  colonies  that  of  Tontitown  is  the  most  advanced 
and  prosperous.  The  land  is  better  than  that  of  the  other  colonies  and  the  continu- 
ous presence  of  the  Rev.  Father  Bandini,  who  acts  as  a  religious  and  civil  apostle, 
on  account  of  the  intense  interest  he  takes  in  the  welfare  of  his  countrymen,  is  a 
guaranty  of  success.  He  directs  intelligently  the  mintls  and  the  hearts  and  the  work 
of  the  colonists.  During  the  tirat  year  he  held  his  people  together  in  spite  of  adverse 
circumstances — a  most  killing  frost,  a  destructive  cyclone,  and  the  prejudice  of  the 
neighboring  Baptists  and  Adventists.  All  re]>orts  show  the  colony  to  be  a  success, 
with  a  splendid  future.  Father  Bandini  teaches  the  school  and  ministers  at  the 
church,  both  built  through  the  efforts  of  the  colonists.  The  church,  of  which  we 
have  before  us  a  photogravure,  is  a  very  beautiful  building. 

(c)  MONTEBELLO,  MO. 

In  regard  to  this  colony  it  must  be  said  that  the  to])ography  and  the  quality  of  its 
soil,  the  lack  of  homogeneous  direction,  and  th(>  rather  scanty  means  of  the  colonists, 
impaired  its  progress  at  tirst.  The  men  have  been  compelled  each  year  to  go  and 
work  elsewhere  in  order  to  earn  some  money  and  to  return  to  the  colony  at  the  end 
of  the  work.  Nevertheless,  it  bears  marks  of  decided  jiroi^ress,  which  gives  promise 
of  an  increase.  The  persistence  of  the  Italiiins,  their  iliversitied,  intensive  ways  of 
agriculture,  their  frugality  and  thrift  are  bearing  inevitable  fruit. 

(d)  VKRDKLLA,  MO. 

This  colony  is  composed  of  no  more  than  a  dozen  families,  and  it  is  in  the  same 
condition  as  the  colony  of  Montebello. 

These  three  colonies  carry  on  general  farming,  though  the  tendency  is  toward 
wine  and  fruit  culture,  truck  farming,  and  small  grain,  for  wliich  Italians  have 
special  adaptability.  Of  course,  so  far  to  the  South,  cotton  is  kin*;,  being  tlin  staple 
which  brings  ready  money.  The  colonists  therefore  ]»ay  to  his  royal  majesty  the 
same  homage  that  Southern  people  do,  by  cultivating  it  as  much  as  possible,  e8])e- 
cially  since  during  the  last  few  years  the  pri<te  has  been  highly  lemiiiierative  to  the 
planters. 
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9.  Miscellaneous. 

QiieBtions  ])ut  to  the  Italiiiu  cousuls,  consular  agentH,  newspapers,  tbroiigli  adver- 
tlKemeuttt,  to  presidents  of  Italian  societies,  business  liruis,  agricultural  bureaus  of 
States  and  Territories,  oflicials  of  counties  where  mining  camps  composed  of  Italians 
are  located,  etc.,  do  not  give  definite  information  regarding  tbe  number  of  Italians 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  All  report,  however,  that  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  American  cities  and  mining  camps  there  arc  a  good  many  Italians  engaged  in 
truck  farming  and  in  vine  growing.  A  strong  coiitingtMit  of  them  are  on  Long 
Island,  Staten  Island,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  Delaware  peach  belt,  in 
Pennsylvania,  Washington,  Baltimore,  in  the  large  truck-farming  districts  of  Nor- 
folk, in  the  wine-producing  belt  of  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie — even  on  the  islands  of  that  lake  where  wine  is 
produced. 

The  advent  of  the  citrus  culture  in  Florida  caused  some  importation  of  Italians 
from  Sicily  for  the  packing  and  culture  of  the  fruit  for  market.  A  good  many  of 
them  have  become  landowners  and  cultivate  on  their  own  account,  and  are,  with  the 
other  Florida  jdantcrs,  victims  of  the  frost. 

As  to  Italians  in  Now  England,  I  will  (juote  the  following  answer  to  a  letter  of 

inquiry:  '-In  answer  to  your  favor  of ,  I  beg  to  say  that  from  inquiries  made  in 

order  to  furnish  you  the  re(iuested  information,  I  have  found  that  there  are  very  few 
Italian  fanners  in  the  New  England  States,  owing  to  the  lack  of  capital,  rhe  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  the  rigidity  of  the  climate,  which  makes  it  hardly  remunerative.  I 
do  not  think  that  their  number  is  on  the  increase,  for  many  reasons,  among  which 
is  that  the  Italian  peasants  are  not  willing  again  to  follow  a  pursuit  which  at  home 
has  caused  them  only  hardships  and  privations.'' 

BOHEMIAN  SETTLEMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.' 

There  are  proofs  that  the  first  Bohemian  emigrants  must  have  come  so'on  after  the 
close  of  the  "  Thirty  years'  war"  (IGlS-lfrlH),  caused  by  the  revolt  of  the  Bohemians 
against  Ferdinand  11,  who  violated  their  religious  liberties,  and  finally,  with  the 
assistance  of  nearly  all  of  Catholic  Europe,  succeeded  in  crushing  the  first  spark  of 
religious  Ireetiom,  and  forced  the  Protestant  and  patriotic  elements  to  seek  new 
homes.  Many  crossed  the  "  deep  waters  "  and  found  homes  among  their  Puritan  and 
Hngaenot  co-religionists  m  America.  The  strongest  evidence  of  these  early  emi- 
grants exists  in  Cecil  County,  Marylaud,  where  are  to  be  found  many  descendants  of 
the  well-known  Bohemian  emigrant,  Augustine  Herman,  the  founder  of  Bohemian 
Manor,  who  came  to  what  was  then  New  Netherlands  in  the  year  1633. 

Again,  after  the  revolutionary  epoch  of  184S,  exiled  patriots  and  restless  students 
hurried  to  the  shore  of  this  country.  The  first  Bohemian  settlements  took  root  as 
early  as  1850  in  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  in  1855  in  some  parts 
of  Texas.  These  ]>eople  were  mostly  stadeuts,  professional  men,  and  wealthy  peas- 
ants. Having  arrived  here  without  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  they 
were  forced  to  give  up  their  professions  and  settle  on  farms.  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Mis* 
souri,  Texa.H,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  California  claimed  the  first  emigrants.  To 
these  new  States  they  brought  the  knowledge  and  industry  which  they  were  taught 
in  the  overcrowded  Bohemia.  The  virgin  soil  under  their  cultivation  soon  began  to 
Yield  rich  harvests;  the  dugouts  and  log-cabius  made  room  for  fine  cottages  and 
iQXurious  houses^  letters  describing  this  prosperity  and  louged-for  freedom  were  sent 
to  the  old  home  to  be  read  like  fairy  tales  of  Hans  Andersen,  and  every  liody  dreamed 
of  this  new  Eldorado. 

Conditions  in  Austria  were  becoming  more  and  more  unbearable  when  the  Austro- 
Prussian  war  (186G-1871)  broke  the  last  thread  of  patience  and  endurance,  and  all 
those  who  still  cherished  any  ideals  of  religious  freedom  and  national  independence 
and  who  owned  any  property  sold  out,  usually  to  the  Jews,  and  migrated  westward. 

By  this  time  the  German  element  had  become  more  predominant  in  this  country, 
and  the  Bohemian  skillei'  laborers  usually  being  able  to  speak  the  German,  besides 
their  own  language,  found  that  the  skilled  laborer  had  here  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity. The  result  was  a  heavy  flow  of  laborers.  The  cigar  makers  from  Katna 
Ilora  found  in  New  York  a  great  demand  for  their  trade,  remained  there  and  formed 
a  settlement  renowned  as  a  center  of  cigar  makers.  This  settlement  annually 
received  additions  of  other  unskilled  compatriots,  who  were  at  once  taught  the  work, 
which  was  hard  and  in  constant  demand. 

After  the  Chicago  fire  in  1871  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  drew  another  stream  of 
skilled  laborers  from  Bohemia.  Tailors  found  that  Chicago  was  a  good  location  for 
custom  tailoring,  and  so  Chicago  became  Iheir  destination. 

'  Contriltiited  by  Jusefa  Huinpal/eiuaii,  eUilor  of  Zensky  Linty  (:iiira|;o,  111. 
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The  settlements  wore  formed  by  people  ftom  the  same  city  or  village,  one  helping 
the  other  nntil  whole  families  and  their  relations  were  over.  The  oldest  son  or 
daaghter  would  often  come  first  and  earn  enough  money  to  pay  the  way  for  another 
member  of  the  family. 

To  the  luring  advertising  of  steamship  and  railroad  companies  can  be  given  a  large 
part  of  the  ordit  for  the  emigration  in  the  eighties,  almost  to  the  time  of  the  World'a 
Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893.  This  caused  a  g^eat  boom,  epecially  to  the  real-estate 
interests,  where  old  friends  soon  found  work  for  the  newcomers.  The  peasants  were 
put  to  day-labor  occupations,  the  tradesmen  taken  into  shops,  and  older  boys  and 
girls  were  sent  to  tailoring,  cigar  making,  and  to  factories. 

In  each  settlement  arose  various  patriotic,  social,  and  benevolent  societies,  the 
most  popular  among  these  being  the  bnilding  and  loan  associations. 

The  cnaracteristics  of  the  Chicago  settlement  may  also  be  seen  in  to  the  settle- 
ments in  Cleveland,  New  York  City,  Milwaukee,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  and 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Yet  each  colony  has  its  distinct  occupations.  The  Bohemians 
of  New  York  are  mostly  cigar  makers.  Those  of  Cleveland  are  engaged  chiefly  in 
building  trades,  the  Standard  Oil  works,  foundries,  etc.  In  Chicago  tney  are  engaged 
in  tailoring,  lumber  work,  and  building  trades;  in  Cedar  Rapids,  in  building  trades; 
in  Sinclair,  in  the  stock  yards;  in  BurUngton,  in  railroad  and  car  shops. 

Some  Bohemians  work  with  their  Slovak  neighbors  in  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  large  portion  have  settled  on  farms ;  and  here  we  come  to  another  interesting 
feature  of  Bohemian  life. 

The  Bohemians,  like  all  Slavs,  are  very  fond  of  the  soil,  and  from  time  immemorial 
were  considered  a  rural  people.  They  are  fond  of  home  life,  and  one  would  naturally 
suppose  they  would  prefer  the  farm  to  the  city  any  day.  Yet  this  has  not  been  the 
case  in  the  United  States,  and  although  there  are  many  thousand  Bohemians  settled 
on  farms  the  majority  prefer  the  city.  The  reasons  for  this  are  several:  First,  to 
settle  on  a  farm  requires  capital  with  which  to  buy  farming  implements;  second, 
the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  seaports  is  too  great.  Then,  the  life  of  an  Ameri- 
can farmer  is  very  lonely  in  comparison  with  the  ideal  village  life  of  Bohemia,  where 
all  have  grown  up  from  childhood  together.  In  Bohemia  are  to  be  had  the  traditional 
holidays,  feasts,  processions,  national  music,  and  games,  which  make  the  life  of  a 
peasant  so  happy.  It  is  true  we  have  the  newspaper,  with  the  rural  delivery,  to  break 
up  the  monotony  (and  Bohemians  have  over  forty  newspapers  in  their  language  in 
the  United  States),  but  that  in  itself  is  one  of  the  elements  that  sows  the  seed  of 
discontent,  telling  as  it  does  with  American  dash  of  the  life  in  the  large  cities.  Bohe- 
mians love  music  and  they  long  for  friends  and  societv,  and  that  is  another  reason 
why  they  prefer  the  life  of  the  city  day  laborer,  with  the  hard  toil  in  lumber  yards, 
to  that  of  a  proepering  farmer. 

There  have  been  several  efforts  made  to  form  agricultural  colonies,  but  all  have 
failed.  The  first  cooperative  colony  (Rys)  was  formed  in  June.  1897,  by  a  board  of 
energetic  and  intelligent  workmen.  It  was  after  the  distress  of  1894,  when  so  many 
laboring  people  suffered  from  lack  of  work  following  the  strike  of  cutters  and  tailors. 
The  progressive  workingmen  decided  to  form  a  society  which  was  to  raise  a  fund  by 
weekly  payments,  the  first  fee  being  $50,  and  after  that  each  member  was  to  pay  a 
certain  amount  per  week.  They  succeeded  in  raising  enough  to  purchase  an  old  plan- 
tation in  Virginia.  The  reason  for  choosing  this  State  was  that  it  was  near  the  mar- 
ket«»,  and  transportation  would  not  cost  mucn.  With  the  assistance  of  various  friends 
the  first  thirteen  families  left  for  the  colony.  Those  remaining  behind  were  to  send 
weekly  contributions  until  harvest  time.  They  were  all  to  work  as  equals,  each  one 
considering  the  good  of  the  other.  Soon  trouble  arose;  no  one  wanted  to  consider 
the  others'  advice;  Jealousy  arose  among  the  women,  followed  by  lack  of  desire  to 
work  by  the  men.  The  Chicago  friends  failed  to  send  their  contributions.  Soon  all 
grew  impatient,  and  one  by  one  left  the  colony  and  moved  to  Baltimore  or  New  York, 
and  the  colony  disbanded. 

Individually,  however,  Bohemian  farmers  have  done  well.  Some  in  Minnesota  and 
Nebraska  have  started  cooperative  mills  and  cheese  factories.  The  most  prosperous 
farmers  are  to  be  found  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin.  The  earliest  set- 
tlements were  in  Wisconsin  in  1850,  in  Texas  in  1855,  in  Minnesota  in  1854,  and  in 
Nebraska  in  1868.  These  settlements  were  made  usually  near  the  rivers,  and  the 
majority  of  those  in  the  Western  States  had  migrated  from  some  other  State. 

Only  in  rare  instances  did  the  Bohemian  farmers  come  m  as  farm  laborers.  The 
first  farmers  brought  with  them  from  Bohemia  money  enough  to  buy  land  at  once. 
Many  of  these  early  settlers  had  sold  large  estates  in  Europe  and  brought  as  much 
as  $10,000  with  them.  These  not  only  bought  farms  for  themselves,  but  helped  others 
by  loaning  them  money.  Those  who  were  not  so  well-to-do  brought  at  least  $1,000, 
and  with  this  bought  cheap  lands.  As  a  rule  the  Bohemians  bought  uncultivated 
land,  cleared  the  forests,  and  by  skillful  methods  of  agriculture  developed  the  land 
into  prospering  farms.  Such  instances  may  be  found  in  Caledonia,  Racine  County, 
Wis.;    Ely,  Iowa;   Yankton,  S.  Dak.;    Wilbur,  Schuyler,  and  Abie,  Nebr.     The 
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Bohemian  settlements  grew  as  the  children  matured,  each  son  receiving  a  portion  of 
the  land  or  an  entirely  new  farm. 

The  people  settled  mostly  in  groups,  and  only  in  rare  instances  did  they  mingle 
with  other  nationalities.  Where,  however,  they  have  come  into  strange  colonies 
they  prosper  and  soon  buy  out  the  others.  In  exclusively  Bohemian  localities,  as, 
for  instance,  in  Texas  and  some  parts  of  Nebraska,  like  Abie,  where  the  settlements 
are  almost  exclusively  Bohemian,  tbey  retain  their  Bohemian  habits,  but  where  they 
are  near  other  nationalities  they  Americanize  very  rapidly.  The  Bohemian  farmers 
are  good  jy^raiu  and  fruit  growers  and  great  lovenTof  trees.  Each  farm  is  surrounded 
by  a  thriving  orchard,  and  every  corner  of  the  land  is  utilized.  They  are  hard 
workers,  and  have  little  faith  in  schemes  to  save  work;  they  give  the  same  amount 
of  energy  to  the  virgin  soil  of  America  as  they  did  to  the  crowded  and  much-used  soil 
of  old  historic  Bohemia.    The  result  is  that  their  farms  prosper  and  they  grow  rich. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  Bohemian  farmer  does  not  believe  in  machinery, 
for  he  does ;  only  he  does  not  believe  that  the  sun  and  rain  alone  will  do  the  weeding 
and  cultivating. 

There  is  one  new  industry  in  the  United  States  which  should  afford  the  Bohemian 
immigrant  a  great  inducement  to  leave  the  overcrowded  city,  and  that  is  the  sugar- 
beet  industry,  which,  especially  in  the  arid  lands  of  Colorado,  is  taking  strong  hold. 
The  sugar  beet  is  one  of  the  great  products  of  Bohemia,  and  many  Bohemian  immi- 
grants are  expert  beet  growers.  If  these  could  be  induced  to  settle  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Rocky  Ford  or  Holly,  Colo.,  they  would  help  to  build  up  what  promises  to 
be  a  very  prospering  industrv.  There  are  several  features  of  this  kind  of  farming 
which  wonld  be  espeoially  advantageous  to  the  Bohemian  farmer: 

First,  he  knows  how  to  grow  the  beet,  and  as  the  agriculturists  that  are  teaching 
the  farmer  are  mostly  Europeans,  they  would  teach  exactly  the  same  methods  as  the 
Bohemian  farmer  used  in  Europe. 

Secondly,  the  farms  are  small,  another  feature  to  which  the  Bohemian  farmer  is 
accustomed  to  from  Europe. 

Thirdly,  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  farms  the  farmers  are  brought  closer 
to  each  other,  and  so  form  small  villages,  with  the  greater  social  life  to  which  they 
were  accustomed  in  Europe. 

Fourthly,  the  factories  are  in  the  vicinity,  and  offer  a  market  and  employment  to 
him. 

Fifthly,  the  land  is  cheap  and  ample  time  is  given  for  payments. 

At  present  the  tendency  of  Bohemian  immigration  is  to  settle  in  the  large  city 
settlements,  and  the  hard  times  which  we  have  just  survived  have  checked  almost 
all  immigration.  Besides,  the  Austrian  Government  makes  it  much  harder  for  a 
peasant  to  sell  his  land  and  move.  The  European  papers  are  constantly  publishing 
reports  of  the  "hard  times''  in  America,  and  so  only  those  come  who  have  relatives 
here  and  some  prospects.  Then  also,  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  good  lands  are 
taken  up  and  farms  are  much  more  expensive,  there  remain  fewer  inducements  for 
the  immigrant  to  go  to  the  country  districts.  In  the  city  there  is  always  more  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  employment  and  assistance  in  case  of  need  from  the  older  settlers. 
If  the  Government  would  offer  some  assistance  to  immigrants  in  getting  out  of  the 
city  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  would  go. 

Bohemians  dread  to  become  subjects  of  public  charity,  and  hence  prefer  to  go 
where  there  is  some  prospect  of  becoming  self-supporting  and  independent.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  fully  one-fourth  of  the  city  populations  wonld  prefer  the  life  of  a 
farmer  to  that  of  a  day  laborer,  but  have  not  the  means  to  go  the  country.  It  would 
be  better  for  them  and  better  for  the  country  if  the  rural  people  of  Europe  could 
locate  on  farms.  City  life  is  extremely  dangerous  to  the  second  and  third  genera- 
tions. The  peasant,  raised  in  the  open  air,  hates  the  close  teuemente,  crowded 
streets,  and  filthy  alleys.  The  walls  of  the  house  stifle  him,  and  so  he  is  forced  to 
stay  outdoors,  where  he  forms  his  companionships.  The  saloon  becomes  hie  social 
center,  where  he  can  idle  away  the  long  and  tedious  hours  of  enforced  idleness  or 
the  long  evenings.  The  children  rump  in  the  streets  also,  and  not  having  play- 
grounds where  they  oould  exercise  they  find  their  chief  pleasure  in  reading  detective 
stories  and  in  fighting.  They  are  soon  taught  that  obedience  to  parents,  respect  to 
old  age  and  law,  is  nonsense.  Instead  of  turning  their  earnings  into  one  treasury 
they  pay  board  to  the  ''  old  folks''  and  spend  the  rest  as  they  choose  in  cheap  theatres 
and  music  halls.  This  is  the  condition  of  the  ordinary  peasant  class  who  are  the 
day  laborers  of  the  city,  and  form  the  lowest  stratum  in  the  foreign  colony.  The 
professional  classes  give  their  children  better  education,  and  so  throw  them  into 
relation  with  the  better  class  of  Americans,  which  saves  them  to  some  extent  from 
the  corrupting  influences  spoken  of. 

This  evil  state  of  affairs  would  be  impossible  in  the  country,  where  work  takes  up 
all  the  extra  energy,  and- the  outdoor  life  affords  conditions  to  which  the  people  are 
accustomed.  In  Europe  the  laboring  classes  have  their  labor  vuiions,  and  the  young 
apprentices  have  their  Sunday  trade  schools.    The  communities  are  small,  and  each 
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knows  the  other.  City  life,  nixler  present  conditious,  with  no  i>1aygronii(ls,  no  neigh- 
borhood centers,  no  public  reading  rooms,  no  manual  training  schools  in  the  foreign 
districts,  haa  certainly  most  distressing  etfects  on  the  second  generation. 

If  farms  were  smaller  and  the  houses  closer,  the'  towns  formed  on  the  style  of 
European  villages,  with  their  social  aspect,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  country  would 
have  the  most  wholesome  intiucnce  on  the  foreign  population. 

C.     FINNISH  COLONIZATION. 

Political  troubleH  af.  home,  as  well  as  a  desire  to  better  their  economic  condition, 
have  been  sending  Finns  to  this  country  in  considerable  numbers  during  the  past 
few  years.  They  are  not  inclined  to  linger  in  cities;  a  large  proportion  go  directly 
to  country  districts,  especially  to  the  Northwest,  on  first  arrival.  Those  who  remain 
in  the  city  are  ready  at  any  moment  to  make  their  way  out  of  it  if  work  is  hard  to  get. 

The  following  letter  from  the  general  agent  of  a  steamship  company  engaged 
es])ecially  in  transporting  Finns  tells  of  special  eiforts  he  ha«  made  to  place  Finns 
in  agricultural  districts,  and  is  of  particular  interest  as  showing  them  in  a  part  of 
the  country  which  would  be  supposed  to  be  not  particularly  weU  adapted  to  them. 
He  writes: 

I  wonld  say,  relative  to  tho  Teniiesaoe  colony  of  Finns,  that  it  in  located  in  Hickman  County  and 
proniisoA  RatlBfactory  rcsultH. 

I  have  for  a  long  time  been  much  intcroeted  in  lo<;ating  ScandlnnvianH  adviintageiniHl^,  and  have 
tried  several  plac«a,  giving  them  np  when  found  lacking  in  any  of  the  reqiiironieiita  for  tho  hM)ipincHR 
and  health  of  settlers.  The  Hickman  (Jounty  lands  I  took  n  little  over  2  years  ago  aft'er  very  caivfiil 
examination,  and  some  8,000  acres  have  been  taken  up  by  settlers,  although  I  had  no  desire  to  hurry 
sales  until  results  of  the  tir^t  Hcttlers'  i;flV)rt«  could  be  seen.  Tbe  lands  are  particularly  adapted  to 
raising  grapes  and  tobacco,  and  wiih  cultivation  of  these,  Scandinavinns  are  naturally  unfamiliar; 
bnt  the  location  is  healthy,  and  the  settlers  there,  all  of  whom  have  pnrchnscKl  land,  nre  contented,  so 
that  by  the  fall  a  good  many  Scandinavians  will  know  of  it  and  quite  a  iramber  will  no  doubt  bay 
farms. 

These  buyers  have  all  be<m  sometime  in  this  country,  and  the  little  money  they  have  has  been  made 
here.  Few  of  them  are  iroiii  cities;  most  of  them  are  from  the  Northwest,  where  they  have  l»een 
working.  Newly  arrived  Finns  and  Scandinavians  rarely  have  any  money  other  than  that  required 
by  the  United  States  laws.  Sometimes  thev  bring  $50  of  $1(K),  but  they  come  ht^ro  to  work,  and  it  is 
only  after  they  have  become  familiar  with  tilings  here  and  have  put  by 'some  money  that  they  tinallv 
settle  down  to  stuv.  Of  well-to-do  farmers  in  their  own  country  we  can  not  recall  any  who  have  come 
here,  and  even  wfth  political  troubles  it  is  doubtful  if  there  will  be  many  of  this  class  coming  over. 
But,  as  1  have  Raid,  triere  are  a  good  many  Finns  and  Scandinavians  ali-eady  in  this  country  who  are 
deniroas  of  settling  if  they  can  do  so  witn  suret^y  of  making  mone> ,  and  I  Iiuve  given  much  time  to 
IfMiking  for  healthy  suit-able  places  for  them,  having  bad  lands  olfere<i  in  nearly  all  tho  States. 

Scandinavians  have  heretofore  preferred  tne  Northwest,  but  the  Central  and'Southcm  States  to-day, 
in  my  opinion,  present  greater  inducements  for  them  to  settle,  as  land  is  much  chesiper,  and  they  can 
raise  almost  everything,  and  many  localities  are  healthy ;  while  land  is  now  high  in  price  in  tho  North- 
west, farming  tliere  must  be  conducted  on  a  grand  scale  to  pay,  and  crtips  are  necessarily  limited  to 
cereals.  Still,  as  some  Scandinavians  will  only  settle  there,  I  nave  just  arrani2ed  for  a  large  tract  of 
Jnnd  in  Wisconsin,  so  that  they  might  have  a  choice,  and  also  have  gone  as  far  South  as  South  Cartdina, 
where  we  propose  to  have  a  settlement,  having  found  a  thuroughly  healthy  and  desirable  location  for 
them.  From  what  I  have  written  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cIshm  who  are  buying  land  have  compara- 
tively little  money  and  have  to  be  given  plenty  of  time  to  pay  for  the  farms  they  buy.  and  the  Central 
and  Southern  Statea,  where  the  co.it  of  a  hoiiHe  is  very  little  and  the  winters  do  not  demuiul  verymuch 
clotliiiig,  are  advantageouM  to  them,  now  that  the  railroads  have  made  it'tossible  for  the  farmer  always 
Ui  have  a  market  for  his  produce. 

D.     DISTRIBUTION  OF  JKWI8H  IMMIGRANTS. 

To  learn  what  can  bo  or  has  been  done  to  get  this  particular  cla^^s  of  immigrants 
out  of  the  cities  into  country  districts  Is  of  particular  interest  and  importance,  as 
they  show  perhaps  a  stronger  tendency  than  any  other  class  to  gather  in  big  cities, 
and  are  arriving,  year  aftt;r  year,  in  such  numbers  as  to  make  that  tendency  a  matter 
of  serious  moment  to  city  communities.  One  reason  lor  this  tendency  is  to  bo  found 
in  the  conditions  tinder  which  emigration  takes  place.  The  bulk  of  Jewish  immi- 
gration to-day  is  from  Russia,  Austria,  and  Roumania,  and,  emigmtion  irom  these 
countries  having  been  practically  forced  upon  the  Jews,  they  come  here  in  denser 
and  more  helplesH  maHses,  with  less  impetus  to  carry  them  beyond  the  port  of  entry 
where  they  are  lan<1ed  than  a  ]»eople  set  in  motion  by  the  economic  motive  only. 

Another  reason  is  that,  whether  from  conditions  under  which  they  have  been 
forced  to  live,  or  from  some  inherent  characteristic,  the  .Tews  are  not  to-day  an  agri- 
cultural people,  but  follow,  m  the  main,  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits,  which 
are  carried  on  to  best  advantage  in  cities  or  large  towns. 

Not  a  little  has  been  done,  however,  in  the  way  of  agricultural  settlement  by  Jews, 
either  ou  their  own  initiative  as  iudividuals,  or  in  self-sustaining  colonies  or  com- 
panies, or  with  the  assistance  of  more  prosperous  coreligionists. 

Colonization  on  farms  by  Russian  Jews  began  as  early  as  1880,  with  a  group  from 
Odessa  who  came  over  with  tho  express  intention  of  going  into  farming.  Abont  7 
families  and  45  single  men  ma<le  up  the  company,  the  single  men  being  mostly  uni- 
versity students  imbued  with  ideas  of  communism.     When   they  landed  in  thia 
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conntry  tliey  Hont  about  40  of  their  people  to  the  different  States  as  farm  help,  to 
learn  the  farming  hnHnu^Hs,  It;aviug  a  romniittee  in  New  York  to  go  out  and  tind 
siiitahle  hind.  After  several  tiionthn  snch  land  wim  found  in  Oregon,  near  Glendale 
Station,  and  23  people— 4  fjimilies.  the  rest  single  men — were  sent  out  as  the  first 
settlers.  They  hought  about  liiO  acres  for  $7,wO.  They  were  aided  in  the  matter 
of  railwny  fare  both  by  the  niauagement  of  the  railway  company  and  by  some  socie- 
ties in  New  York  City.  They  were  also  aided  by  the  advice  and  care  of  a  committee. 
During  the  first  year  they  inet  with  misfortune.  When  they  first  arrived  a  good 
market  was  openVor  their  products.  Provisions  were  very  high  because  a  railroad 
was  being  built  through  the  place,  but  after  the  colony  had  settled  there  the  build- 
ing of  the  railroad  was  discontinued  and  the  price  for  provisions  fell.  For  instance, 
a  ton  of  ha>'  formerly  worth  $50  fell  to  $7,  so  that  the  immigrants  lost  a  large  part  of 
their  original  investment.  The  immigrants  then  made  an  agreement  with  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  chop  2,000  cords  of  wood  at  $3.50  a  cord.  They 
kept  their  agreement  and  made  first-class  woodchoppers,  even  though  most  of  them 
were  students.  The  colony  was  conducted  on  a  communistic  basis.  As  years  went 
on,  though  they  made  encouraging  progress,  the  immigrants  felt  that  farming  was  not 
a  good  business.  There  were  no  facilities  for  education  and  noconiinnnioation  with 
civilization,  and  for  the  future  there  was  just  the  hope  for  making  a  bare  living. 
After  three  years  12  families  left,  and  before  the  fourth  year  was  over  all  ha<l  re- 
moved, going  in  a  group  to  California  and  finally  back  to  New  York.  The  colonists 
went  into  other  occujiations  for  the  most  part.  One  is  now  a  chemist,  one  is  a  druggist 
in  New  York  City,  one  is  tin  engineer,  two  are  lawyers,  two  are  dentists,  one  is  super- 
intendent of  a  hospital,  and  one  returned  to  Russia,  where  he  is  now  a  merchant. 

About  the  year  1881  a  company  of  about  25  families  went  to  South  Carolina  and 
located  there.  They  stayed  about  a  year,  but  found  that  the  climate  did  not  agree 
with  them.  They  sufiered  from  fevers  and  other  diseases  peculiar  to  the  locality  and 
finally  decided  to  remove  to  North  Dakota,  on  Government  lands.  There' they 
remaiiH'd  about  four  years,  but  from  lack  of  means  could  not  hold  out,  and  left.  It 
is  not  known  that  any  remained  there.  This  colony  was  not  a  communist  colony. 
There  was,  however,  a  communist  colony  settled  in  North  Dakota,  called  Baclachin, 
which  was  kept  up  for  3  or  4  years  and  then  disbanded. 

In  1882  two  colonies  were  organized  in  southern  Kansas,  called  Lasker  and  Moii- 
tefiore.  with  about  30  families  in  each.  They  worked  at  a  considerable  disadvantage 
beeaiise  of  the  clry  elimato.  Up  to  2  years  ago  there  were  remnants  of  these  colo- 
nies left  there,  but  they  have  since  disappeared. 

In  1881  a  colony  of  Russian  .Jews  settled  in  Minnesota,  numbering  about  50  fami- 
lies. They  held  their  farms  for  3  or  4  years  and  then  gradually  left,  as  they  ha<l  met 
with  ill-success  through  the  ravages  of  grasshoppers.  A  few  still  remained  as  late 
as  1889. 

In  1887  or  1888  an  assisted  colony  was  established  in  North  Dakota  at  a  place 
called  Painted  Woods.  The  assistance  given  consisted  in  advancing  them  money 
for  the  purchase  of  lands  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  and  on  easier  terms  than  they 
could  have  gotten  it  elsewhere.  This  colony  gave  out,  but  members  of  the  colony 
went,  individually,  to  another  ]>art  of  North  Dakota  and  are  now  doing  well  in 
agriculture.     Thej-  are  in  tin*  Devils  Lake  region. 

Ditticulties  witli  agricultural  colonization  for  the  Jews  in  the  northwest  are  that 
the  climate  is  too  severe  and  the  capital  rc([uired  too  great.  Where  the  climate  is 
severe  and  the  summer  short,  enough  money  has  to  be  made  in  a  brief  time  to  carry 
the  family  through  the  winter.  If  they  are  without  capital,  the  failure  of  a  crop 
in  any  one  season  would  mean  the  failure  of  the  entire  enterprise. 

In  1882  the  first  of  the  now  well-known  .Jewish  colonies  in  southern  New  .Jersey' 
was  started  by  the  Hebrew  Aid  Society,  of  New  York — a  society  formed  to  give 
assistance  to  immigrant  Jews.  This  association  purchased  about  1,100  acres  of  land 
in  Salem  County,  6  miles  from  Vlneland,  and  placed  there  250  persons,  men,  women, 
and  children.  The  society  allotted  land  in  tracts  of  15  acres  to  each  family,  and 
deeded  these  farms  to  the  occupants,  charging  $150  for  each,  and  giving  a  term  of 
.3:?  years  for  payment,  without  interest.  The  enterprise  was  taken  over  in  2  or  3 
>ears  by  an  organi/atnm  known  as  the  Alliance  I^and  Trust,  and  the  settlement  was 
named  ''Alliance." 

The  families  had  to  be  supfiorted  through  the  first  winter;  but  from  the  time 
farming  operations  began  the  following  spring  improvement  in  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  people  was  steady. 

The  Hebrew  Aid  Society  in  the  same  year  located  6  Jewish  families  at  the  place 
now  known  as  Rosenhayn. 

In  1883  a  body  of  Russian  Jewish  immigrants  formed  a  settlement  on  their  own 
account  at  Carmel,  the  village  near  which  Rosenhayn  was  established.    This  colony 


•For  !i  full   ncoouiit  of  ihe.se  rolnuicH  mk'   'The  JowiHh   Colonies  of  South  Joracv,'   BurcHii  of 
StatiMtica  of  New  Jersey,  1901. 
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was  composed  of  100  families,  comprising  about  300  men,  women,  and  children. 
Eacli  family  was  allotted  20  acres  and  went  to  work  to  clear  the  land.  The  colonists 
supported  themselves,  while  developin£  their  land,  by  such  day  labor  as  could  be 
obtained  in  the  neighborhood,  and  by  the  sale  of  wood.  Houses  were  built  by  the 
aid  of  a  building  association,  the  land  being  mortgaged  as  security.  None  of  these 
colonies  were,  however,  successful  as  a  result  of  this  first  start. 

The  colony  at  Carmel  found  the  debt  they  were  under  too  heavy  for  them  to  dear. 
Homestead  after  homestead  was  being  sold  away  from  them  at  foreclosure  sale,  and 
in  1890  they  turned  to  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  for  financial  aid,  which  was  granted. 
By  1893,  of  the  300  families  originally  in  the  three  colonies,  only  200  remained,  and 
by  the  end  of  1896  only  76.  The  families  remaining  were  heavily  in  debt.  Among 
the  causes  of  their  ill-success  were  the  distance  of  markets  and  the  amount  of  labor 
and  capital  reqiiired  to  put  the  land  in  good  condition-* 

The  Jewish  Colonization  Association,  as  well  as  the  Baron  de  Hirsch,  came  to  the 
aid  of  these  colonies,  and  they  are  now  fairly  prosperous.  At  Alliance  fruit,  berries, 
grapen,  and  sweet  potatoes  of  excellent  quality  are  raised.  The  berry  and  fruit  crop 
of  1899  amounted  to  $40,000,  the  sweet-potato  crop  to  $18,000.^  Rosenhayn  now  has 
a  population  of  800.  Of  the  1,900  acres  comprising  the  tract  about  one-fourth  is 
under  cultivation.  One-half  of  the  farmers  own  their  farms  free  of  incumbrance. 
Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  poultry  raisinf^.  The  annual  value  of  croiw  is 
between  ten  and  twelve  thousand  dollars.  The  aid  given  the  colony  at  Carmel  gave 
them  courage  to  keep  on,  and  in  the  decade  that  followed  ''they  have  reached  a 
greatly  improved  and  more  comfortable  condition.''^  They  have  not  grown  wealthy, 
but  have  made  sure  of  a  footing  on  the  land.  This  colony  has  had  less  outside  aid 
than  the  others,  so  that  its  success  is  the  more  praiseworthy. 

in  addition  to  the  three  colonies  requiring  aid  were  about  25  Jewish  farmers  on 
isolated  farms  in  the  surrounding  country,  who  were  assisted  by  the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
fund. 

Other  colonies  of  Jews,  which  turned  out  to  be  utter  failures,  were  started  in  south 
Jersey.  Among  these  were  Keega,  near  Mizpah,  Malaga  and  Ziontown  in  Gloucester 
County,  Alberton,  near  Manauinskin,  and  Hebron,  near  Newfield. 

These  colonies  were  all  started  by  speculators  for  money-making  purposes  only. 
It  is  t<o  be  noted  that  one  cause  of  the  rapid  break-up  of  colonies  of  this  class  was 
that  very  few  immigrants  could  be  induced  to  go  into  them. 

The  most  important  and  the  best  known  of  the  south  Jersey  colonies  is  that  at  Wood- 
bine, established  in  1891  by  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  fund.  The  policy  of  the  managers 
of  this  fund,  established  especially  to  aid  Russian- Jewish  immigrants,  is,  as  is  stated 
in  their  official  announcement  in  the  American- Jewish  Yearbook,^  *' to  scatter  them 
(the  immigrants)  throughout  the  country,  so  that  they  will  not  congest  in  large 
cities.''  In  accordance  with  this  idea  the  agricultural  colony  at  Woodbine  was  ea- 
tablished.  The  tract  selected  comprised  5,3%  acres,  of  which  1,800  are  now  cleared 
and  improved.  The  first  settlers  came  in  the  spring  of  1892.  There  were  50  families 
in  all— about  300  persons — from  Russia  and  Roumelia.  Each  family  received  15 
acres  of  land,  with  the  privilege  of  acquiring  15  acres  more  if  they  desired  to  do  so. 
Each  was  provided  with  a  house,  a  horse,  and  a  cow.  Payments  were  to  be  made 
on  easy  installments,  perhaps  $700  to  $800  bein^  the  full  amount  required  for  one  of 
these  farms.  The  settler  agreed  to  k«)ep  a  certain  proportion  of  his  land  under  culti- 
vation, but  was  on  his  own  responsibility  as  to  methods,  crops  raised,  and  so  on. 
Agriculture  in  this  colony,  however,  was  no  more  of  a  success  than  it  had  been  found 
in  other  colonies.  The  same  difficulties  arose — uncleared  land,  which  even  after 
clearing  was  suitable  only  for  certain  crops  and  needed  capital  to  bring  it  into  good 
condition  even  for  these,  and  absence  of  markets. 

It  was  finally  decided  to  introduce  industrial  pursuits,  to  bring  a  market  nearer  to 
the  farmer.  A  town  site  was  laid  out  in  1897,  and  manufactories  were  brought  there 
by  the  corporation.  Factories  and  houses  for  operators  were  erected,  and  the  town 
now  contains  a  population  of  over  1,400,  comprising  160  Jewish  and  34  Gentile 
families.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  people  own  their  own  homes.  Forty  per  cent  of  the 
population  is  engaged  in  agriculture  and  60  per  cent  in  industrial  pursuits.*^ 

The  factories  in  town  are,  a  clothing  factory  employing  168  hands,  a  lock  factory 
employing  40  hands,  and  a  machine  and  tool  company  employing  28  hands.  The 
average  earnings  of  each  family  on  the  tract  are  a  little  over  $500  per  year.  Of  the 
townspeople  employed  outside  of  farming,  50  per  cent  are  in  clothing  factories,  26 
per  cent  in  machine  shops,  12  per  cent  in  building  trades,  13  per  cent  are  store- 
keepers, teachers,  etc.*^ 


)  American-Jewish  Yearbook,  1899-] 900,  p.  48  followinK. 
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The  historuin  of  the  colony  says  :^ 

The  indiutries  ue  Mmewlwt  hampered  by  the  inftbfllty  of  the  mAnnfMstaren  to  obtain  a  safflolent 
number  of  operatiTM  to  inoraaee  their  ontout.  The  workmen  appareDtly  prefer  the  sweat  shops  of 
Hew  York  and  other  large  cities  wilh  their  noisome  air.  oouflned  quarters,  and  reekinu  filth  of  their 
Barronndings  to  the  oommodions,  wcll-lightod,  thoroughly  ventilated  factories  and  the  nree  air  of  the 
open  country.  One  reason  why  it  is  fM>  difficnlt  to  get  these  people  away  flrom  large  cities  lies  in  the 
fact  that  altnoogh  the  manafacturers  have  laboredT earnestly  to  indace  them  to  come  out  into  the 
oonntry  to  work,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  divest  their  minds  of  the  fear  that  the  employment 
will  not  be  permanent,  and  they  may  bo  thrown  ont  of  employment  without  means  and  far  m>m  their 
friends  and  associates. 

It  ban  been  fonnd  neoosaary  to  introdnce  indastrial  enterprises  into  the  other  ool- 
ouies  also ;  and  it  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  agreed  apon  that  the  assisted  colon v 
as  a  purely  agricultaral  affair  is  not  a  snooess.  It  is  said  that  even  of  the  families  still 
ongaeed  in  farming  in  the  south  Jersey  colonies,  one  or  more  members  are  emploved 
iu  other  oocnpations ;  that  the  farms  are  not  ana  can  not  be  self-snstalnin^,  and  that 
without  constant  help  from  the  corporation  they  could  not  be  kept  up  in  the  line 
condition  in  which  they  now  appear.  Aside  from  the  question  of  success  in  farming, 
was,  however,  the  question  whether  these  assisted  persons  were  willing  to  work. 
The  plan  was  a  good  test  of  this  and  proved  successful ;  they  showed  their  willingness 
to  work  very  thoroughly. 

Another  plan  tried  bv  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  fund  for  gettinff  immigrants  into  the 
country  is  to  assist  individuals  by  offering  information  and  advice  as  to  lands  to  be 
purchased  and  some  financial  aid  in  securing  them.  This  work,  and  also  that  of 
conducting  the  colonies  Just  described,  is  carried  on  by  a  department  of  the  Baron 
de  Hirsch  fund  known  as  the  ''Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Socity."  An 
agent  of  this  society  is  sent  out  to  examine  and  report  on  farm  nroperty,  which  is 
then,  if  the  report  is  favorable,  brought  to  the  notice  of  persons  wisning  to  buy  farms. 
When  the  would-be  purchaser  has  selected  his  land  ho  is  aided  by  tlie  fund  with  a 
loan  secured  by  a  second  mortgage  on  the  property  at  low  interest  and  with  pay- 
ments on  the  principal  deferred  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  conditions  possible  for 
the  farmer.  The  society  has  found  it  necessary  to  require,  however,  that  the  colonist 
himself  shall  invest  sufiQcient  money  of  his  own  in  the  enterprise  to  have  a  consid- 
erable equity  in  the  property.  If  the  colonist  has  not  invested  a  fair  amount  of 
money  of  his  own  he  is  lilcely  at  the  first  little  discouragement  to  leave  the  place  and 
default  on  his  payments. 

Esjiecially  favorable  opportunities  for  the  settlement  of  the  persons  assisted  have 
been  found  on  the  so-called  ''abandoned  farms"  of  Mow  England.  The  society  has 
aided  two  or  three  hundred  families  to  secure  farms  in  this  re|non.  There  are  a 
laree  number  of  lliese  families  in  Connecticut,  especially  around  New  London. 

The  Russian- Jo  wish  farmers  in  Connecticut  have  succeeded  especially  well  on  two 
accounts.  In  the  first  place,  the  farms  that  they  went  to  were  already  in  a  state  of 
cultivation ;  wliat  they  could  produce  and  the  conditions  of  the  market  were  known 
beforehand.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  a  good  neighborhood  for  summer  boarders, 
and  thus  affords  a  good  market  for  the  farmers'  produce.  These  individual  farmers 
seem  to  be  quite  successful.  Among  those  assisted  by  receiving  loans  only  three 
cases  of  default  iu  pavment  of  mortgage  in  the  last  2  years  have  been  recorded. 

The  general  conaitions  surroundmg  the  Connecticut  colony  are  very  favorable. 
Persona  who  went  there  were  received  very  kindly  in  the  neighborhood,  mingling 
freely  with  the  American  residents,  and  reoeiyine  considerable  friendly  advice  and 
assistance  from  them.  There  are  in  all  about  200  Jewish  families  sciittered  through 
the  State  of  Conneoticut  making  their  living  as  farmers  and  being  aided  consider- 
ably by  working  in  tailor  shops  in  their  neighborhoods  duriug  the  winter.  Among 
these  are  a  numoer  of  fiunilies  at  Colchester,  who  moved  there  of  their  own  initia- 
tive, without  assistance  from  the  fimd.  The  rubber  factory  then  in  operation  there 
gave  to  the  Russian  farmers  a  market  for  their  produce. 

There  are  a  few  families  in  Maine.  Two  years  ago  some  were  sent  and  are  fairly 
successful. 

There  are  also  inoividnal  Jewish  farmers  known  of  in  Spring  Valley  and  Suffem, 
N.  Y.,  and  inNew  Bmnswiok,  N.  J.  Thevhave  been  especially  successful  at  dairying. 
That  and  truck  farming  seem  to  be  the  best  lines  of  work  for  them. 

It  IS  to  be  noted  that,  in  general,  newly  arrived  immigrants  do  not  get  the  advan- 
tage of  this  means  of  assistance  in  reaching  the  oountry  districts.  In  the  first  place, 
thev  do  not  come  here  with  money  enough.  Another  difficulty  is  that  very  recent 
arrivals  not  being  able  to  s^eak  English,  could  not  get  along  well  in  rural  districts 
where  nothing  but  English  is  spoken. 

In  general,  the  applicants  for  these  farms  are  men  who  have  made  a  little  money 
in  the  city.  A  great  many  of  them  are  tailors,  who  have  saved  up  from  $60  to 
$1,000  in  their  occupation,  and  secure  the  additional  money  needed  to  take. up  the 
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farm  on  loan  from  the  society.  So  that  when  business  is  nnnsnall^^  prosperous,  this 
class  of  people  are  not  so  likely  to  stop  the  work  the^  are  engaged  in  to  go  into  agri- 
culture, and  the  work  of  loaning  money  for  the  taking  up  of  abandoned  farms  will 
slacken,  as  it  has  within  the  past  2  years,  on  account  of  the  greaX  demand  for 
labor  in  the  cities  under  the  present  conditions  of  business  prosperity. 

Colonization  in  New  England  has  been  the  most  suocessful  of  any,  but  for  the 
reasons  above  mentioned  it  seonis  to  be  about  at  an  end  for  the  present. 

The  society  is  now  looking  into  the  possibilities  of  getting  newly  arrived  immi- 
grants into  farming,  but  their  plans  are  not  yet  suffloientfy  formulated  to  be  described. 
They  are  now  trying  a  plan  of  sending  the  newly  arrived  to  Woodbine.  These  are 
taking  land,  not  as  owners,  but  as  tenants,  under  thesupervision  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  agricultural  school.  They  arc  thus  enabled  to  have  some  instruction  in 
agriculture  as  applied  under  American  conditions  that  could  not  be  given  to  them 
elsewhere.  Coming  into  a  new  country,  the  newly  arrived  immigrant  has  under 
ordinary  circumstances  no  one  to  turn  to  for  advice,  and  this  stands  in  the  way  of 
his  success. 

Both  because  purely  agricultural  removal  presented  such  difficulties  and  because 
in  any  group  of  people  there  would  always  be  some  who  could  not  be  provided  for 
in  that  way,  plans  tor  industrial  removal  have  been  inaugurated. 

This  work  be^aii  in  the  summer  of  1900,  when  political  troubles  in  Roumania  were 
sending  iiouniauian  Jews  to  this  country  in  large  numbers,  and  the  destitute  condi- 
tion of  the  Roumanian  immigrants  stranded  in  New  York  was  such  as  to  call  forth 
the  sympathy  and  interest  of  their  coreligionists,  who  formed  a  private  committee  to 
undertake  measures  for  their  relief. 

The  chief  means  of  relief  planned  for  by  the  committee  was  to  find  employment 
for  the  Roumanian  immigrants  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  secret  Order  of 
JVnal  BVith,  with  the  aid  of  its  local  chapters  throughout  the  country,  assisted  in 
this  work,  which  was  found  so  successful  that  it  seemed  well  to  extend  it  fnrt.her. 
The  Baron  de  Hirsch  fund  took  it  up,  making  it  a  branch  of  the  Jewish  Agrionltnral 
and  Industrial  Aid  Societv,  under  the  name  of  the  Industrial  Removal  Society,  and 
has  extended  its  benefits  \>eyond  the  Roumanian  Jews,  for  whom  it  was  originally 
intended,  to  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  as  well. 

Their  method  of  placing  immigrants  is,  briefly,  as  follows:  Persons  desiring  to 
remove  from  the  city  make  a  written  application,  which  is  kept  on  file  at  the  office 
of  the  society,  stating,  besides  names  and  addresses,  date  of  arrival  in  this  country 
and  in  this  city,  the  language  spoken,  their  ages  and  occupations.  An  agent  resi- 
dent in  the  city  investigates  as  to  general  reliability  and  responsibility  each  case 
presented.  If  this  report  is  favorable  in  any  given  case,  the  name  is  placed  on  the 
list  of  those  for  whom  positions  are  to  be  sought.  A  traveling  agent  takes  these 
lists  and.  going  through  the  country,  speaks  in  different  towns  where  there  are 
bodies  ot  Jewish  people,  to  interest  them  in  the  work  and  secure  their  coopera- 
tion in  it.  The  list  that  the  agent  has  shows  the  occupation  of  the  applicants  for 
removal,  and  from  this  list  those  who  will  cooperate  in  the  work  are  to  select  the 
number  of  persons  wanted  of  the  occupations  given  and  to  agree  to  find  places  for 
them.  For  instance,  a  prominent  Hebrew  in  a  Southern  town  will  agree  to  take  4 
blacksmiths;  a  rabbi  will  receive  and  place  2  shoemakers,  and  so  on.  The  society 
then  sends  the  number  required,  paying  all  expenses  of  transportation  of  the  persons 
sent  out,  but  after  they  reach  their  destination  being  under  no  further  responsibility 
with  regard  to  them. 

It  is  stated  at  the  society's  office  that  about  2,500  persons  were  assisted  in  this  way 
from  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  August,  1900,  to  the  spring  of  1901. 

Of  those  already  helped  the  greater  number  are  men  who  have  left  their  families 
in  the  old  country.  Only  about  30  or  40  families  so  far  have  been  assisted.  When 
families  are  to  be  helped,  the  head  of  the  family  is  sent  on  first  to  see  if  he  likes  the 
place  he  is  sent  to;  if  ho  does,  the  family  follows.  It  is  said  that  little  dissatisfao- 
tion  is  expressed  either  by  those  who  are  sent  out  or  by  those  who  receive  them, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  the  persons  sending  for  labor  are  carefully  selected,  and, 
in  the  next  place,  the  families  to  be  sent  are  thoroughly  investigated. 

The  following  list  of  occnnations  of  the  applicants  that  happened  to  be  on  the  roll 
of  the  society  on  the  day  wnen  the  list  was  copied,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  officers, 
for  presentation  in  this  report  is  interesting,  as  showing  a  greater  variety  than  is 
usually  attributed  to  the  Jew.  On  the  list  were:  Bakers,  barbers,  bookkeepers, 
blacksmiths,  brass  workers,  butchers,  buttonhole  makers,  an  egg  candler,  carpen- 
tera,  chair  makers,  cutters,  drivers,  druggists,  a  dyer,  farmers,  finishers,  glaziers, 
hat  makers,  iron  workers,  jewelers,  locksmiths,  machinists,  a  mason,  operators  (sew- 
ing machine),  painters,  paper  hangers,  peddlers,  a  photographer,  a  pipe  maker, 
plumbers,  pressers,  printers,  a  quilt  maker,  shoemakers,  silversmiths,  tanners,  tin- 
smiths, trunk  makers,  upholsterers,  waiters,  watchmakers,  weavers,  a  wine  maker, 
a  wooil  turner.  Of  these  perhaps  the  most  numerous  were:  Barbers,  butchers,  car- 
penters, cigar  makers,  drivers,  glaziers,  locksmiths,  machinists,  operators,  painters, 
peddlers,  snoemakers,  tinsmitliH. 

The  great  variety  of  these  occupations,  in  contrast  to  the  general  idea  that  a  Jew 
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is  always  a  tailor  or  a  peddler,  is  acoonnted  for  partly  by  the  fact  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Jews  who  are  tailors  over  here  were  not  tailors  in  their  own  country, 
and  in  giving  their  occupations  for  this  list  they  give  those  ori^nally  followed ; 
partly  by  the  fact  that  the  Roumanian  Jews,  who  have  made  up  the  bull£  of  thosu 
nelped,  differ  in  their  industrial  charaoi eristics  from  the  Russian  Jews.  The  R(»u- 
manians  comprise  a  merchant  and  trading  class,  and  a  laboring  class  composed  of 
vigorous,  hardy  manual  workers.  They  are  both  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  in 
occupations  requiring  physical  strength,  and  are  able  to  adant  themselves  more 
easily  than  the  Russian  Jew  to  the  industrial  conditions  prevailing  in  the  average 
American  community. 

Even  more  interesting  than  the  list  of  occupations,  perhaps,  is  the  list  of  places 
to  which  applicants  have  already  been  sent.  This  list  was  copied  from  a  map  in  the 
office  of  the  society,  on  which  each  place  which  had  received  applicants  was  marked 
in  red.  The  impression  to  the  eye  was  most  vivid,  that  these  newly  arrived  immi- 
grants had  been  scattered  to  practically  every  part  of  the  country.  No  corner  or 
section  of  the  map  was  without  its  red  mark  indicating  the  presence  of  persons  sent 
by  this  society. 

The  list  of  places  is  as  follows: 

MasBaohuaottA:  North  AdaiuH,  Pittofleld,  Holyoke,  Springfield. 

Rhode  Island:  Providence. 

ConDecticnt:  Hartford, 

New  York:  Tro\%  Albany,  Hudson,  Syracase,  Rochester,  Elmira,  Buffalo. 

Pennsylvania:  Wilkesbarro,  Scranton,  Stroudsburg,  Elizabeth,  Ambov,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, 
Connellsville,  Unioutown,  Titasvilio,  Erie. 

Maryland:  Baltimore. 

Virginia:  Kicbinond,  Petersburg.  Norfolk,  Newport  News,  Lynchburg,  Roanoke. 

West  Virginia:  Charleston.  Wheeling. 

North  Carolina :  Dnrhain,  Raleigh,  (ioldsboro,  Winston,  Salem,  Charlotte,  Stotesville. 

Georgia:  Rome,  Athens,  Atlanta,  Maoou,  Columbus,  Albany,  Savannah. 

Florida:  Jacksonville,  Tampa. 

Alabama:  Florence,  ]>ecatur,  Huntaville,  Gadsden,  Anlston,  Birmingham,  Bessemer,  Demoptilis, 
Selma,  Montgomery,  Enfaula. 

Mississippi:  Columbus,  Meridan,  Jackson,  Vicksburg,  Port  Gibson,  Natohes,  lirookhaven.  . 

Tennessee:  Knoxville,  Chattanooga,  Colombia,  Lexington,  Memphis,  Clarksville. 

Kentucky:  Livingston,  Louisville,  radncali. 

Ohio:  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Akron,  Yonngstown,  Canton,  Bellairo,  Zanesville,  Columbus,  Springfield, 
Fiqua,  Dayton,  Hamilton,  Cincinnati,  Portomonth. 

Indiana:  Lycurgus,  Goshen.  Columbia  City,  Fort  Wayne,  Loganaport,  Wabash,  Peru,  Kokunio, 
Lafayette,  MarioTi,  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  Vincennes,  EvansviUe,  Madison,  Mount  Vtrnon. 

Michigan:  Ali>ena,  Graybng,  Cadillac,  Bay  City,  Port  Huron,  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  Kalamazoo, 
Calnmet,  Hancock. 

Wisconsin:  Eau  Claire,  Waosau,  Appleton,  Manitowoc,  Sheboygan.  Milwaukee,  La  Crosse. 

Illinois:  Elgin,  Joliet,  Streator,  Peoria,  Champaign,  Springfield,  Cairo,  Quincy. 

Missouri:  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph. 

Arkansas:  Jouosboro,  Fort  Smith,  Little  Rock,  Hot  Springs,  Pine  BIufT  Camden,  Texarkann. 

Louisiana:  Monroe,  Shrcvcport,  Opelousas,  Plaqnemine,  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge. 

Iowa:  Dubuque,  lies  Moines,  Council  Blufl's,  Ceuterville,  Keokuk,  Davenport,  Sioux  <'ity. 

Minnesota:  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis. 

Nebraska:  Lincoln,  Omaha. 

Kansas:  Atchison,  Lt^aven worth. 

Texas:  Gainesville,  Greenville,  Dallas,  Tyler,  Marshall,  Palerttiue,  Clelmrue,  Waco,  Beaumont, 
Houston,  Halletsville,  Victoria,  San  Antonio,  Luling,  Austin. 

Montana:  Helena. 

Colorado:  Denver. 

Arizona:  Solomonsville.  * 

Utah:  Salt  Lake  City. 

Idaho:  Boise  City. 

California:  Sacramento. 

With  a  like  thonfj^ht  back  of  it,  hut  of  wider  scope  than  the  plan  jnst  outlined,  was 
one  presented  in  New  York  City  last  winter  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  city  liy 
the  removal  not  simply  of  the  industrial  agent — the  immigrant,  bat  the  industrial 
opportunity—  the  big  or  little  factor)- that  gives  him  employment  and  is  an  attractive 
force  keeping;  him  in  the  city. 

The  clothing  manufacturers  in  especial  were  to  be  nrged  to  remove  their  factories 
to  other  places,  where  their  laborers  would  naturally  follow  them,  thus  drawing  off 
fiCreater  masses  of  the  population  than  the  colonization  schemes  formerly  tried  were 
likely  to  do. 

This  plan  is  now  being  worked  out  by  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid 
Society,  but  as  yet  there  are  few  definite  results  to  show. 

it  is  meant  to  place  this  undertaking  on  a  strictly  business  basis,  by  offering  to  man- 
nfacturers  solid  inducements  that  shall  make  them  willing  to  remove.  Sometimes 
offers  to  manufacturers  come  from  towns  that  would  like  to  have  factories  established 
within  their  limits,  of  especially  favorable  terms  of  rental  of  factory  buildings. 
Sometimes  the  society  will  give  the  manufacturer  help  in  removing  his  plant,  and  in 
erecting  buildings  for  employees  The  inducements  to  workers  are  (1)  as  above 
mentioned,  the  removal  of  the  factory  which  employs  them;  (2)  cheaper  house  rent; 
(3)  advances  of  money  by  the  society  to  heln  them  to  move  aud  to  establish  them- 
selves iu  the  new  distnot;  (4)  greater  possibilities  of  ownership  of  land  in  country 
districts. 
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It  is  claimed  that  this  method  of  dispersion  is  particalarly  practical  in  that  it 
makes  ose  of  existing  opportnni ties.  The  factories  the  society  propose  to  remove 
are  already  in  running  order ;  the  towns  to  which  they  are  to  be  removed  are  long- 
established  oomiiinnities.  Settlements  made  under  such  conditions  do  not  involve 
the  undue  expenditure  of  effort  needed  to  plant  new  iiiimigrantti  in  a  totally  unde- 
veloped place. 

.  In  Chicago  an  association  called  "The  Jewish  Agriculturists'  Aid  Society  of  Am^^r- 
ica''  has  for  some  years  been  carrying  on  the  work  of  removiug  poor  Jews  from  the 
cities  and  establishing  them  on  farms.  The  secretary  of  the  association  write8  as 
follows  with  regard  to  their  work : 

While  the  activity  of  oar  society  extends  over  a  period  of  nearly  13  years,  yet  the  work  has  been 
but  experimental,  and  consequently  alow  of  achievement.  The  purpose  of  our  society  is  to  enconrajce 
husbandry  among  the  poor  of  our  people,  and  in  doing  this  we  aim  lens  at  colonisation,  in  the  oomnion 
acceptance  of  the  term,  than  at  having  individnal  families  take  up  the  work  of  fanning  among  thoae 
who  nave  been  at  that  calling  for  generations,  no  matter  of  what  nationality  or  ilononiination  they  be. 

During  the  yearn  of  our  activity  we  have  assisted  and  encouraged  nearly  100  families  to  make 
farming  their  sole  occupation.  One-fifth  of  that  number  have  been  assistetl  within  the  last  6 
months — since  l^ovember,  1900.  How  many  of  those  who  have  received  our  aid  to  settle  as  A^miers 
have  left  that  avocation  we,  of  coarse,  can  not  tell;  we  have,  however  reason  to  1>elieve  that  1heper> 
oentage  is  a  very  small  one  indeed,  if  any  at  all.  Besides  some  of  our  prot6g6«  who  have  gone  West 
in  search  of  larger  farms  than  what  they  worked  while  nearer  tons,  we  are  to-day  in  touch  with  over 
50  of  our  farmer  familiea  who  are  actually  engaged  at  husbandry  and  are  more  or  lesasuccesstU  at  it. 

All  of  our  prot^gds  are  Immigrants,  though  some  of  them  have  been  in  the  country  for  more  than 
20  years. 

Sejectiug  the  colonization  ))rinciple,  thissociety  holds  that  "  individualism  *  **  * 
has  *  *  *  shown  itself  to  be  tne  proper  coarse  that  must  be  followed  in  dealing 
with  the  Jewish  would-be  farmer.  *  *  *  The  choice  of  locality  and  land  is  left 
to  the  prospective  farmer.  He  is  to  select,  purchase,  or  rent,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
land  he  is  to  work,  and  he  is  to  contract  the  price  and  the  terms  of  the  sale  or  rental/'  ^ 
This  method  "disposes  of  much  of  the  overseership  so  obnoxious  to  the  nature  of  the 
Russian  Jew,''  and  which  has  often  caused  schemes  intended  for  his  benefit  to  fail. 

The  society  began  its  work  in  the  fall  of  18^  by  assisting  4  families  to  purchase 
80  acres  of  virgin  prairie  land  in  southwestern  Minnesota.  Since  then  from  2  to 
10  families  have  been  assisted  to  remove  each  year.  Up  to  the  present  year  (1901), 
76  families  have  been  helped.  Seventy-one  of  these  families  are  in  the  middle  West, 
in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  the  i^akotas. 
Eight  are  working  on  rented  farms,  24  have  filed  homestead  claims  on  Government 
land,  39  are  located  on  30  8ei>arate  homesteads,  aggregating  2,987  acres  of  land. 
These  homesteads  were  bought  by  their  owners  at  a  cost  of  $38,980,  and  to-day  rep- 
resent a  value  of  $63,970.  Five  of  these  homesteads  are  berry  and  fruit  farms  pur- 
chased for  about  $100  per  acre;  six  are  cultivated  farms  purchased  for  about  $20  per 
acre,  19  were  on  virgin  prairie  or  wood  lands  purchased  at  fVom  $5  to  $8  per  acre. 
These  latter  have  been  greatly  improved  by  their  owners.  Over  1,000  of  tne  2,140 
acres  comprised  in  them  are  under  cultivation,  and  800  are  used  for  pasturage. 

The  society  encourage  their  would-be  farmers  to  purchase  new,  uncultivated  soil 
at  reasonably  low  prices,  believing  that  this  is  the  most  advantageous  method  for 
them.  They  will,  nowever,  assist  those  who  wish  to  file  claims  for  homesteads  on 
(Government  lands. 

In  the  report  of  the  society  ^  for  1901  are  well  set/orth  some  of  the  benefits  expected 
to  arise  from  life  on  the  farm.    The  report  says : 

Farm  life  does  not  permit  working  at  odd  and  irregular  hours.  One  can  not  work  behind  the  plow 
as  he  may  work  at  the  sewing  machine,  after  the  hour  when  the  day's  work  ought  to  be  ended.  Xor 
can  the  work  on  the  farm  be  deferred  for  **  later  on."  The  care  for  the  live  stock  on  the  farm  demands 
greater  punctuality  than  does  the  handling  of  the  dead  stock  in  the  sweat  shop.  Mealtime  and  bed- 
time come  on  the  farm  with  more  forcible  demands  for  the  attention  due  them  than  they  do  in  the  city. 
Day  and  night  como  and  rule  on  the  farm  with  far  more  telling  effect  than  they  do  in  the  sweat  shop  or 
in  the  factory.  The  turning  of  night  into  day  —one  of  the  great  curses  of  the  ghetto— is  almost  an 
impossibility  on  the  farm,  surely  there  exists  no  such  opportunity  there  for  this  viciousnesa  and  dis- 
oraer  as  exists  in  the  ghetto.  AU  these  conditions  have  not  failed  in  their  good  effect  on  the  mind 
and  disiKMition  of  our  farmers. 

Praiseworthy  as  all  of  these  efforts  are,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  they  have  so 
far  been  unable  fully  to  meet  the  situation.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  agricultural 
work.  The  removal  of  100  or  200  families  a  year  has  little  effect  upon  city  popula- 
tions that  are  added  to  annually  by  from  10,000  to  40,000  persons.  The  assisted 
colonics  are  not  growing  materially.  The  work  of  establishing  Jewish  farmers  on 
abandoned  farms  seems  to  have  slackened  up  considerably.  Heports  of  the  various 
societicH  interested  in  a^icultural  removal  indicate  that  individnal  Jewish  farmers 
once  established  are  fairly  successful  and  remain  in  farming;  but  instance  after 
instance  of  Jewish  farmers  giving  up  their  farms  is  given  from  private  sources. 

1  Reform  Advocate,  Chicago,  June  8, 1001,  p.  532. 

*  Jewish  Agricnlturisto'  Aid  Society  of  America,  report,  Chicago,  HI.,  1901,  p.  13. 
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The  most  socoesflfnl  side  of  the  work  seems  to  be  that  which  plaoes  Jewish  iuimi- 
ffrants  in  industrial  immuits  oatside  the  cities.  The  numbers  sent  out  within  a  year 
hj  the  Industrial  Removal  Society— the  branch  of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Aid  Society  already  referred  to  as  engaged  in  this  work,  are  really  considerable, 
and,  as  has  been  seen,  their  beueiioiaries  have  been  sent  to  every  State  in  the  Union. 

As  to  the  small  numbers  removed,  however,  it  is  claimed  that  while  the  results 
for  the  present  are  small,  and  may  be  for  a  number  of  years  to  come,  yet  each  family 
established  outside  of  the  city  forms  a  nucleus  about  which  other  families  will 

?ather.  The  great  mass  of  Jewish  immigrants  now  coming  in  who  remain  in  New 
ork  City  have  friends  there.  If  the  friends  were  elsewhere  they  might  go 
elsewhere. 

As  to  the  general  fitness  of  the  Jew  for  agriculture  it  can  not  be  inferred  from  the 
history  of  Jewish  agriculture  in  this  country  that  the  Jew  can  not  succeed  in  farm- 
ing. It  is  claimed  that  Jewish  capital  invested  in  farming  is  constantly  increasing 
in  proportion  to  the  spread  of  industrial  activity  in  agricnltnral  districts.' 

In  many  cases  Jews  have  given  up  farming,  not  because  they  were  nnsncoessful, 
but  simplv  because  they  have  found  opportunities  in  other  occupations  that  pay 
them  much  better.  The  American  farmer  is  becoming  more  or  less  dissatisfied  witli 
his  calling,  and  there  ie  a  general  idea  afloat  that  farming  does  not  pay  as  well  as 
industrial  pursuits.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  Jewish  farmer  shares  this 
thought,  and  will  seek  to  enter  those  puzsnits  which  he  thinks  will  offer  the  best 
chances  of  a  livelihood. 

m.  IMMIORATIOH  ASB  AOBICVLTURE  IH  THE  SEPARATE  STATES. 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  STATES. 

Maine. 

(See  table,  p.  58S.) 

With  regard  to  opportunities  for  immigrants  in  Maine,  the  commissioner  of  the 
bureau  of  Industrial  and  labor  statistics  of  that  State  wrote  in  1894  as  follows  :> 

Maine,  as  yoa  well  know,  being  outside  of  the  lines  of  European  imniiffratlon,  has  bat  a  small  per- 
centage of  foreign-bom  population.  Of  the  total  foreign  population  of  the  State  in  1890,  which  was 
78,961,  52,076  were  from  Canada  and  Kewfonndlaud,  leaving  but  20,885  as  the  number  from  all  other 
countries.  Our  State  is  therefore  quite  free  from  the  influences,  good,  bad,  and  Indifferent,  which 
come  from  foreign  immigration,  and  is  very  well  satisfied  with  this  condition  of  things.  In  the 
northern  i>art  of  our  State,  Aroostook  County,  which  includes  6,800  square  miles  of  our  territory  and 
possesses  some  of  the  most  fertile  soil  In  New  Eneland,  is  an  Immense  field  for  agricnltnral  develop- 
ment. A  thriving  colony  of  Swedes  is  establiahea  in  a  township  called  New  Sweden,  in  the  central 
part  of  Amoatook  County.  Commencing  with  50  colonists  from  Sweden  in  1870,  this  settlement  now 
naaiU'rs,  Including  thone  occupying  farms  in  neighboring  towns,  some  1.500  sonls.  They  are  a  happy, 
industrious,  and  prosperous  community,  and  are  universally  regaiided  with  great  favor  throughout  the 
State.  There  is  room  in  Aroostook  County  for  more  of  this  class  of  settlers.  With  some  means  to 
start  with,  they  can  easily  obtain  fertile  lands  for  farms,  and  with  the  same  economy  and  industry 
that  characterise  their  countrymen  alreaily  there,  can  become  independent  farmers  In  a  few  years. 

A  brief  and  comprehensive  answer  to  your  questions  would  be  that  Scandinavian  immigrants  to 
develop  and  improve  our  agricnltnral  resources  would  be  welcome  and  conducive  to  the  good  of  the 
State,  Dut  that  other  classes  of  immigrants  from  Enrope  can  not  be  encouraged  to  come  to  Maine. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

S.  W.  Matthbwb, 
CommUaioner  of  Bureau  qf  Industrial  and  Labor  Statitties. 

In  Deeember,  1900,  the  secretary  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  State 
writes : 

First.  There  are  greater  opportunities  in  Maine  for  immigrants  at  the  present  time  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past.    This  is  particularly  true  in  farming,  lumbenng,  and  general  manufacturing  oocu- 


Second.  Swedes,  Acadian  and  Canadian  French,  and  Finns  have  proved  the  most  effective  as 
farmers  and  farm  laborers. 

Third.  The  success  of  foreign  farroers  appeam  to  be  greater  in  many  Instanoes  than  that  of  the 
American  bom,  owing  mostly,  in  mv  Judgment,  to  the  fact  that  they  are  willing  to  live  very  much 
cheaper.    In  many  instances,  also,  they  take  fuller  advantage  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  land. 

Fourth.  I  think  farmers,  as  a  rule,  would  oppose  the  further  influx  of  foreigners  into  our  State. 

Fifth.  There  are  no  efforts  being  made  at  the  present  time,  either  by  the  State,  public  authorities,  or 
by  private  persons  or  coriwrations,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  attract  immigrants. 

Sixth.  About  25  years  ago  a  settlement  of  Swedes  was  made  in  northern  Aroostook  County,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State.  This  settlement  has  rapidly  grown  until  it  includes  several  townships. 
These  people  are  industrious  and  honest,  and  in  every  way  make  good  citisens.  I  think  the  settle- 
ment is  continuallv  increasing  In  numbers.  Quite  a  little  colony  of  Jews  has  settled  in  one  of  the 
poorer  towns  in  a  central  oounty  of  the  States  and  I  know  of  one  or  more  small  colonies  of  Finns. 
As  a  rule  these  people  are  industrious  and  fairly  proeperona. 

Yours,  very  truly,  B.  Walkxb  McKxkm. 


>  American  Jewish  Year  Book,  1900-01,  p.  72. 

*Beport  of  the  Immigratton  Investigating  Commission,  Washington,  1895,  p.  138. 
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The  colony  of  Swedes  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  the  secretary  of  agriculture  is 
the  one  in  the  town  of  New  Sweden,  mentioned  bv  the  ooiiimissioner  of  labor  in 
the  letter  first  qnoted.  One  of  tbo  colonies  of  Finns  18  in  South  Thoinaston,  and  the 
colony  of  Jews  was  in  the  town  of  Bowdoinham.  This  latter  colony  has,  however, 
left  the  place,  whether  on  account  of  uonsuccess  there  or  for  some  other  leason 
could  not  be  learned. 

The  statement  of  the  secretaiy  of  affricnltore  that  farmers  would  probably  oppose 
the  further  influx  of  foreigners  into  the  State  is,  in  the  main,  borne  out  by  the  stat(>- 
ments  of  representative  farmers.'  All  but  one  rei>orte<l  little  or  no  opportunity  for 
newly  arrived  immigrauts  who  do  not  speak  Knglish.  All  thus  reportin<;,  howeve:-, 
represented  the  most  densely  populated  counties  of  the  State— those  in  the  extrenio 
southern  and  western  poition,  containiitg  the  large  cities.  An«l  iu  several  cases  the 
statement  that  there  was  little  or  no  chance  tor  newly  ar lived  immigrants  was 
moditied  by  some  proviso,  as  "unless  they  are  leliable,  iutelli<reiit,  and  will  work 
for  less  than  natives," ''  unless  they  are  well  recommended,'^  and  so  on.  One  county 
heard  ft'om  (Somei'set),  much  less  densely  populated  than  those  reporting  unfavor- 
ably upon  the  chances  for  newly  arrived  immigrants,  would  welcome  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  looeived  from  a  prominent  farmer  addressed  the  e.  lie  writes  as 
follows: 

I  read  the  communlcatioii  received  from  you  in  regard  to  farm  laborers  at  several  farm  gatherings, 
and  it  was  univeraally  believed  that  a  number  of  laborers  ooold  find  profitable  employment  in  this 
vicinity. 

If  some  plan  could  be  devised  by  which  some  proper  person  should  have  authority  to  see  that  immi- 
grants were  protected  in  their  righto,  a  large  number  of  them  could  be  employed  as  farm  Uborers,  if 
capable,  to  their  own  advantage,  that  uf  the  farmer,  and  the  State  of  Maine  as  well. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  farmers  are  bothered  to  get  laborers.  AmericauR,  as  a  rule,  do  not  like  to  work 
on  a  farm.  I  have  thought  for  several  years  that  Swedes,  Danes,  and  other  good  farm  lalxnrera  could 
be  brought  to  Maine  to  good  advantage.  Employment  could  be  found  for  men  and  their  wives  as  well 
as  for  snigle  men. 

If  a  number  of  these  i>eonle  of  one  nationality  or  one  language  could  come  to  one  place,  so  that  they 
could  meet  on  Sundays  ana  iu  the  evening,  they  would  bo  contented  and  happy. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  tables  that  farm  laborers  in  the  counties  heard  from  are  as 
yet  mainly  native  Americans  or  Canadians.  There  are  a  few  Swedes  noted  in  Ken- 
nebec County,  both  as  farm  laborers  and  as  independent  farmers,  and  in  York  County 
a  few  Irish  and  Germans  as  farmers. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TBNANCY  AND  OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

TouK  County. — Good  chances  for  renting  farms;  the  tenant  to  pay  half  of  the 
crop  and  half  the  growth  of  the  stock ;  owner  will  furnish  tools  and  stock.  Farms 
can  be  YMirchased  for  about  the  cost  of  buildings  and  the  value  of  the  standing  wood 
and  timber. 

CuMiiERLANn  County.— Farms  are  to  let  at  all  times,  usually  for  a  cash  sum. 
Farms  can  be  bought  for  less  than  the  buildings  would  cost. 

Oxford  County. — No  opportunities  for  renting.  As  to  ownership,  a  young  man 
without  capital  should  find  employment  on  a  well-managed  farm,  where  he  can 
**  learn  the  trade  *^  and  earn  enough  to  partly  pay  for  a  farm, 

Kennebec  County, — A  few  good  chances  for  renting  on  easy  terms,  but  not  many 
inducements  for  a  poor  man  to  purchase  on  part  payments  while  hiring  out, 

Lincoln  County.— No  opportunities  for  tenancy  or  purchase  on  easy  terms. 

Somerset  County. — Good  for  renting;  for  purchasing  on  easy  terms,  as  good  as 
any  State  in  the  Union. 

New  Hampshire. 
(See  Uble,  p.  5ai.) 

The  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  agricnlture  stated  to  the  immigration  investi- 
gating commission  in  1894  that  "  the  class  of  immigrants  luost  needecf  in  New  Mamp> 
shire  are  men  for  agricultural  laborers  and  to  purchase  low-priced  farms  and 
women  to  do  general  housework.  *  *  *  Swedes  and  Germans  would  be  the  most 
desirable  for  the  purpose  named.'' 

Reference  to  the  table  for  the  State,  giving  reports  from  representative  farmers, 
shows  that  of  the  7  counties  heard  from  the  5  of  greatest  density  of  population  afford  lit- 
tle or  no  opportunity  for  newly  arrived  immigrants ;  the  2  least  thickly  settled  would 
receive  them.  Foreign  fanners  are  reported  in  4  counties.  Foreign  laborers  from 
European  countries — Swedes,  Poles,  and  Irish— are  found  in  the  3  counties  of  least 
density  of  population.    Where  Swedes  and  Poles  are  employed  they  seem  to  be  liked. 

1  See  Uble  for  Maine. 
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One  oorroBpondent  writes  from  Cheshire  County:  ''Poles  are  oar  main  reliance," 
and  notes  their  thrift,  and  at  the  same  time  their  desire  to  improve  their  condition. 
He  says : 

Pole*  are  Hharp  to  ask  all  they  earn,  and  do  not  fail  to  raise  their  demands  as  they  learn  our  lan- 
guage. *  *  *  For  years  I  have  been  a  sort  of  banker  for  the  Poles  in  this  vicinity,  and  have  been 
SQiprised  at  the  short  time  in  vrhioh  they  gather  from  $600  to  $1,000. 

Some  opportunities  for  starting  in  indepondent  farming  are  afforded  by  the  pur- 
chase of  so-called  "abandoned  farms."  Tbe  master  of  the  State  ^ange,  Mr.  N.  J. 
Bachelder^  has  stated  ^  that  as  a  result  of  a  canvass  of  the  State,  made  about  10  }  ears 
ago,  it  was  found  that  there  were,  out  of  32,000  farms  in  the  State,  nbout  1,000  upon 
wnich  were  buildings  suitable  for  occupancy  but  without  occupants.  This  does  not 
include  lands  which  have  been  more  completely  abandoned  and  upon  which  no  build- 
ings exist.  Many  of  this  latter  class  are  growing  up  to  timber,  and  no  use  is  made  of 
them  except  for  pasturage.  Many  of  these  places  are  unsuited  for  the  use  of  agri- 
cultural machinery,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  exhausted,  and  under  present  circum- 
stances the  farms  are  not  profitable  to  cultivate.  Careful,  intensive  farming,  how- 
ever, would  restore  fertility,  and  a  growing  local  market,  afforded  by  the  growth  of 
towns  and  cities  and  the  increase  of  the  summer-boarding  business,  would  offer  an 
inducement  to  engage  in  such  farming.  Farms  located  near  cities  and  large  villages 
are  more  productive  than  they  ever  were  in  the  past.  During  the  past  10  years  75 
per  cent  of  the  1,000  abandoned  farms  with  buildings  have  been  taken  up  and  are 
now  occupied.  This  has  been  done  mainly  by  native  Americans,  but  some  foreigners 
have  taken  up  land  in  this  way.  There  seems  to  be  every  reason  why  industrious 
foreign  farmers  should  find  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  on  surh  land  by  the 
careful  agricultural  methods  with  which  they  are  familiar,  in  raising  truck  for 
boarding-house  or  summer-residence  commnnities,  or  for  the  market  in  local  towns 
and  cities. 

OPI'OKTONITIKS   KOIl  TENANCY   AND   OWNBKSUIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Cheshirb  County. — j[l)  Some  opportunity  for  tenancy  on  farms  and  by  rental. 
Not  many  farms  for  sale  in  Keene,  but  there  are  hill  farms  within  a  few  miles  of 
Keene  for  sale.  (2)  Desirable  tenants  are  always  in  demand;  rent  payments  or  by 
shares.  There  are  good  opportunities  for  a  poor  man  to  establish  himself  in  inde- 
pendent farming. 

HiLLSBORO  County. — Not  any  chances  of  renting,  but  a  man  with  a  few  hundred 
dollars  cohld  buy  a  small  farm  and  nay  for  it  on  easy  terms. 

KocKiNGHAM  CouNTY. — Only  a  few  opportunities  for  tenant  farming.  No  fixed 
terms;  halves  is  perhaps  the  most  ususd  arrangement.  Some  men  can  manage  to 
purchase  land  on  payments  while  hiring  out.  A  Canadian  Frenchman  did  near  our 
village. 

Strafford  County. — There  are  a  few  vacated  farms  in  our  locality,  and  they  are 
often  rented  or  leased  to  parties  for  small  rentals  to  hold  places  together  or  to  hold 
the  old  homestead,  and  also  to  enable  owners  to  carry  insurance.  Opportunities  for 
purchase  are  very  slight.  With  wages  as  low  as  they  are  at  present  it  is  all  a  x>oor 
man  can  do  to  provide  his  family's  everyday  livelihood. 

Mkrrimack  County. — There  are  no  opportunities  for  tenancy,  and  very  limited 
opportunities  for  purchase  on  easy  terms. 

BuLUVAK  CouNTY.^-There  are  some  places  to  be  purchased  on  quite  reasonable 
terms. 

Carroll  County. — ^There  are  good  opportunities  to  become  a  tenant  farmer  on 
shares,  and  very  fair  opportunities  for  purchase. 

Vermont. 

(See  table,  p.  585.) 

The  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  states,  with  regard  to  immigration 
as  related  to  agriculture  in  the  State  at  the  present  time,  that  no  efforts  are  being 
made  in  the  State,  either  by  public  or  private  bodies,  to  attract  immigrants.  Efforts 
of  this  kind  in  the  past  have  not  been  very  successful,  and  the  farmers  as  a  class 
would  not  favor  the  further  influx  of  foreigners.  There  are^  however,  opportunities 
for  immigrants  as  farm  laborers.  Farm  laborers'  wages  are  from  $15  to  $20  per  month 
through  the  year.    The  secretary  writes,  farther : 

Never  has  farm  labor  boon  so  scarce  since  I  knew  anything  about  farm  work— which  has  been  for 
ftill  40  years — as  during  the  season  of  1900.  It  is  a  general  complaint  all  over  the  State.  Many  hnn- 
dred  industrious  men  could  find  employment  in  every  county  in  the  State  at  reasonable  compensation. 


1  Report  of  Industrial  OonimisHJon,  vol.  z,  p.  40,  1899. 
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Representative  farmers  speak  of  the  same  condition  of  things.  One  from  Rutland 
County  writes : 

Am  mach  interested  in  this  matter  and  would  like  to  hear  more  of  it.  Just  at  present  there  is  a 
marked  scarcity  of  farm  help  in  thia  immediate  vicinity.  *  •  •  j  have  personally  becm  looking  for 
help  for  months  without  snocess. 

Another,  from  Caledonia  County,  writes : 

Good  farm  help,  both  male  and  female,  are  wanted,  and  when  fonnd  faithful  and  efficient  practi- 
oally  command  their  own  price.  I  call  to  mind  now  several  parties  who  wonld  like  help,  if  it  was  to 
be  had,  both  in  and  out  of  doors  (male  and  female),  at  good  wages  and  in  good  homes. 

Testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  <  shows  that  there  has  been  a  gradual 
falling  oft'  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  on  farms  in  the  last  50  years.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  seneral  movement  to  the  West  and  to  the  cities  that  has  been  taking 
young  men  from  tne  farms,  and  partly  to  the  introduction  of  agricultural  machinery, 
which  makes  it  unnecessary  to  employ  so  many  men  to  cultivate  a  farm  as  formerly. 

The  condition  of  those  still  employed  on  farms  is,  however,  materially  better  than 
that  of  the  same  class  in  former  times,  and  the  tendency  to  drift  away  from  the  farms 
is  at  the  present  time  about  at  a  standstill.  Emplovment  of  labor  on  Vermont  farms 
is  quite  constant.  There  is  but  little  transient  labor.  Canadian  French,  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  and  Poles  come  in  to  do  this  class  of  work,  such  as  haying  and  harvest- 
ing—the Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Poles  in  increasing  proportions  of  late  years.  Tho 
Scandinavians  usually  come  from  Sweden  and  Norway  direct,  and  are  secured  as 
farm  laborers  at  the  immi^pint  station.  A  farmer,  or  several  Joining  together,  will 
send  to  employment  agencies  at  the  immigrant  station  for  a  certain  number  of  labor- 
ers, and  these  will  be  shipped  to  him.  They  begin  at  low  wages,  continue  in  service 
until  they  have  commanded  bettor  wages  and  saved  up  some  money,  then  purchase 
farm.s  and  settle  down  as  permanent  residents.  They  make  good  help  and  good 
citizens. 

Those  who  come  are  mostly  young,  unmarried  men,  but  some  have  families  that 
follow  later.  Some  Scandinavian  women  are  coming  as  house  help,  and  are  well  liked. 
When  the  Scandinavians  settle  down  as  farmers  they  do  not  gather  in  colonies,  nor 
show  any  disposition  to  do  so;  nor  do  they  seem  to  caro  to  migrate  farther  west  to 
Scandinavian  settlements. 

According  to  the  witness  giving  the  above  informatioir  before  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission, there  seems  no  material  reason,  at  least,  why  they  should  do  so.  lie 
fives  it  as  his  opinion,  after  a  trip  through  the  West  with  a  view  to  learning  con- 
itions  of  farming  and  prices  of  bind,  that  there  is  no  farm  land  as  productive  and 
cheap  as  the  lands  that  can  be  bousht  in  the  East,  and  particularly  in  Vermont. 

There  has  been  a  decline  of  a  third  or  one-half  in  the  prices  of  land  in  Vermont, 
making  it,  with  reference  to  productive  value,  some  of  the  cheapest  land  in  the 
country.  Prices  range  from  $6  to  $50  per  acre.  The  $5  farms  are  some  distance  from 
town  and  school ;  some  are  rather  rough  and  not  adapte4l,  without  further  improve- 
ment, to  the  use  of  machinery ;  a  great  many  are  quite  fertile  and  productive.  The 
Scandinavian  immigrants,  not  being  so  particular  about  social  advantages  as  the 
native-bom  farmers,  are  willing  to  take  such  farms  at  the  low  price  they  are  held 
at,  and  do  well  on  them. 

While  the  Scandinavians  seem  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  farm  help,  Poles  are 
found  quite  satisfaotory.  These  men  also  are  brought  in  in  considerable  numbers 
every  spring,  and  they,  too,  show  no  disposition  to  colonize  or  to  preserve  foreign 
customs. 

The  foreign  farm  laborers  so  far  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  marked  influence  on 
agriculture  in  the  State.    The  greater  proportion  of  farm  help  is  still  native  bom. 

The  State  secretary  of  agriculture  says  that  of  the  foreigners  the  If'rench,  Irish, 
and  Norwegians  make  the  best  farmers,  but  Americans  are  tne  most  successful. 

Letters  received  from  representative  farmers  in  six  counties  confirm  the  above 
statements  in  most  points.  The  kind  of  farming  reported  is  largely  dairying,  conse- 
quent! v  a  large  proportion  of  the  labor  employed  is  needed  throughout  the  year. 
(See  table,  p.  585.) 

Some  opportunity  for  married  men  as  laborers  is  shown,  and  a  little  for  women  as 
houseworkers.  The  farmers  are  divided  as  to  their  preference  of  nationalities  oh 
laborers,  but.  as  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  greater 
wc^lcome  is  given  to  newly  arrived  immigrants  in  the  less  densely  populated  coun- 
Ues. 

OPPORTUNlTncS  FOR  TENANCY  AND  OWNBR81I1P. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

WiNDOM  County. — Few  opportunities  to  become  a  tenant  farmer,  but  farms  are 
cheap  and  can  be  bought  on  easy  terms. 

>Mr.  Yietor  I.  Spear:  Beports  of  the  Indoatrlal  Commission,  vol.  z,  pp.  402  ff. 
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Rutland  County. — ii^iiite  a  nnmber  of  farms  are  let,  nsually  on  shares.  There 
are  lino  opporttmities  in  Vermont  for  a  poor  man  to  undertake  sheep  farming  on 
cheap  land,  bat  dairy  farming  requires  capital  and  all  of  a  man's  time. 

Windsor  County. — (1)  Fair  opportunities  to  become  a  tenant  farmer  on  shares 
and  opportnnities  for  purchase  on  easy  terms  aro  very  good.  (2)  There  are  good 
opportunities  to  become,  a  tenant  farmer  on  halves,  or  its  equivalent,  and  good 
chances  for  purchase  on  easy  terms. 

Caledonia  County. — There  are  farmers  that  lease  farms,  with  stock  and  tools; 
more  would  do  so  if  they  could  find  reliable  tenants.  As  to  purchasing,  the  best 
plan  is  to  work  out  a  few  years  before  buying  a  farm.  There  are  farmers  who  act  as 
their  own  foremen,  who  would  furnish  a  comfortable  tenement  to  a  man  who  would 
work  and  board  himself. 

Orlrans  County. — There  are  limited  opportunities  only  for  tenancy,  but  oppor- 
tunities for  purchase  are  as  good  as  anywhere. 

Frankun  County.— Many  farms  are  rented  on  shares.  The  tenant  furnishes  half 
of  seed,  half  of  repairs,  etc.,  half  of  taxes,  and  does  all  the  work  for  half  the  pro- 
ceeds. Other  farms  are  rented  for  cash  rental,  at  from  $12.50  to  $15  per  cow.  Tnere 
are  no  opportnnities  for  a  poor  man  to  establish  himself  in  independent  farming 
while  hiring  out.    Dairy  farming  requires  close  attention. 

Massac  ii  usetts  . 
(SeeUble,  p.  586.) 

The  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  writes  as  follows : 

This  State,  as  la  well  known,  ia  not  an  agrioultaral.  bat  rathor  a  manafactaring,  oommeroial,  and 
roflidontial  Hiate,  and  we  have  a  large  population  in  cities  and  large  towns.  Oar  farming  is  in  the  line 
of  specialties  rather  than  general.  jDaiiying,  market  gardening,  and  fruit  growing  aro  the  principal 
lines,  with  tobacco  growing  in  the  Connecticat  Valley  as  a  prominent  exception. 


Aeplying  to  year  qaestions  more  in  detail,  would  say : 

1.  Tea,  there  are  greater  opportunities  for  immigranta  1 

less  conditions.    Probably  the  condltiona  in  all  oocupatic 


- .  „ „ J  than  in  past  years,  owing  to  improved  bnsi- 

Probably  the  condltiona  in  all  occupations  aro  better  now  than  in  the  recent  years 
of  industrial  depression. 

S.  In  the  Connecticut  Yaliey  the  Poles  have  come  in  pretty  fast  in  the  past  tO  years,  and  they  now 
coustitnte  a  very  large  proportion  of  available  furm  labor.    They  are  generally  considered  very  satis- 

lyFrencf 
ftre  employed,  and  appear  to  give  general  satisfaction.    In  the  southeastern  or 
Portagiiese  are  abandoning  fishing  and  going  onto  the  farms.    Of  late  years  con 
lip  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  has  come  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 
8.  We  have  no  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  foreign  fanners  (and  the  proportion  of  these  is  small). 


fUctory,  and  nearly  every  fanner  has  one  or  more.  In  the  market  gardens  around  Boston  many  French 
Canadians  are  employed,  and  appear  to  give  general  satisfaction.  In  the  soutJbeastem  or  cape  sec- 
tions many  Portuguese  are  abandoning  fishing  and  going  onto  the  farms.  Of  late  years  considerable 
farm  help  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  has  come  fromNova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 

8.  We  have  no  reasons  for  thinking  I 
are  any  improvement  over  the  native. 

4.  Farmers  favor  the  coming  in  of  the  better  classes  of  foreigners,  those  who  are  likely  to  become 
useful  citisens. 


6.  Ko  special  efforts  are  being  made  to  attract  Immigrants.  For  10  years  or  so  this  office  has  tried 
vo  gather  and  circulate  information  eonceming  available  fann  property.  We  have  issued  several  edi- 
tions of  a  farm  catalogue,  and  we  get  many  cmIs  for  them  from  New  York  and  States  farther  south 


and  west. 

There  are  employment  agencies  in  our  cities,  and.  of  course,  oar  real  estate  agents  are  constantly  on 
t^e  lookout  for  available  farm  property  which  can  be  handled  by  them  advantageously. 
6.  No  (there  are  no  agricultural  coloniea  of  foreigners  in  the  State). 
Yours,  very  respecUUly, 

J.  W.  Stocxwkll.  Seeretary. 

The  *' abandoned  farms''  above  referred  to,  as  enumerated  in  181)0,  were  1,461  in 
number;  772  with  buildings,  6S9  without.  The  average  size  of  silch  farms  with 
buildings  was  86  acres;  without  buildings,  87  acres.  Much  of  the  abandoned  land 
could  be  bought  for  less  than  $10  per  acre.  As  a  result  of  the  movement  to  briug 
these  abandoned  farms  to  public  notice  909  farms  were  sold  up  to  September,  1900. 
Judging  by  the  names  a  large  proportion  of  the  purchasers  were  of  American  par- 
entage. In  one  instance  reported  the  original  purchaser  afterwards  sold  the  prop- 
erty to  a  Swede.  From  another  report  it  appears  that  there  are  no  abandoned  farms 
in  the  particular  town  heard  flrom  (Bristol  County),  as  the  Portuguese  are  taking  all 
that  class  of  property,  and  a  representative  farmer  in  Hampshire  County  speaks  of 
Poles  settling  in  their  own  homes  on  old  farms. 

A^in  the  connection  is  seen  between  low  density  of  population  and  the  call  for 
foreign  immigrants.  Representative  fanners  from  counties  of  population  densitv 
less  tlian  100  to  the  square  mile  agree  in  saying  that  there  are  good  chances  for  immi- 
grants in  their  respective  neighborhoods.  (S^  table,  p.  586.)  Farmers  in  crowded 
counties,  of  159  to  700  to  the  square  mile,  agree  in  saying  there  are  few,  if  any,  open- 
ings for  immigrants.  There  is  general  complaint  of  farm  labor  drifting  to  the  cities. 
One  farmer  writes  (from  Essex  County'):  "Most  of  the  men  who  come  onto  our 
farms  soon  leave  for  positions  in  some  oi  our  manufactories.  •  •  ^  We  are  not 
strictly  a  farming  commnnitv,  but  depend  mostly  on  the  shops,  where  our  boys  drift 
as  soon  as  they  get  out  of  school."  Even  the  foreigners  are  more  or  less  temporary 
on  the  farms.  Another  farmer  writes  (Worcester  County) :  ''  Poles  stay  the  longest. 
Swedes  stay  only  until  they  can  speak  English.*'  The  foreigners,  however,  do  not 
all  or  for  the  most  part  go  from  the  farms  to  the  factories.    Many  give  up  their 
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g laces  aa  farm  laborers  to  become  independent  farmers.  A  farmer  in  Franklin 
onnty  writes  that  French  and  Irish  who  came  in  50  or  60  years  ago  are  now  settled 
on  their  own  land  and  among  the  best  citizens.  He  considers  their  coming  a  gtetit 
benefit  to  the  community  as  well  as  to  themselves.  And  now,  he  reports,  the  Poles 
also  are  settling  in  homes  of  their  own,  some  on  old  femns  and  others  in  villages. 
In  onion  sections,  another  farmer  writes,  Poles  have  ficst  hired,  then  bought  onion 
farms.  A  correspondent  from  Berkshire  Connty  writes  that  French  and  Irish  farm- 
ers in  the  county  ''are  making  very  thrifty  people.  In  fact  the  native  farmers  are 
running  out.'' 

There  is  fair  encouragement  for  married  farm  laborers,  and  considerable  work  for 
women  and  children.  (See  table,  p.  586.)  The  table  also  shows  a  great  variety  of 
nationulities  as  farniera  and  farm  laborers.  Finns  are  noted  in  one  county  (Barn- 
stable) only,  and  Italians  in  one  county  (Plymouth)  only. 

OPPORTUNITIES   FOR  TBNANCY  AND  OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Barnstable  County. — There  are  some  chances  for  renting  farms.  There  is  plenty 
of  opportunity  for  thrifty  immigrants  to  establish  ihemselves  in  independent 
farming. 

Plymouth  County. — There  are  no  opportunities  for  tenancy  here.  There  is  a 
good  chance  for  an  active,  intelligent  man  of  good  habits  to  get  a  good  farm  in  two 
years.  Land  is  very  cheap  here,  and  within  14  miles  of  Boston.  Good  land  can  be 
purchased  for  $25  an  acre. 

Bristol  County.— There  is  not  much  chance  for  rentin||^.  The  opportunities  for 
purchase  on  easy  payments  and  while  hiring  out  are  fair :  in  some  pases  it  is  done. 

Middlesex  County.— There  is  no  tenant  farming  in  this  vicinity.  Several  farms 
are  for  sale,  however.    Some  are  paying  for  land  while  hiring  out. 

Essex  County.— (1)  Farms  can  be  bought  for  less  than  the  cost  of  buildings. 
(2)  Few  opportunities  for  tenant  farming,  and  none  to  speak  of  for  purchasing  land 
while  hiring  out. 

Worcester  County. — (1)  There  is  not  much  chance  for  foreigners  to  become  ten- 
ant farmers  until  they  leam  New  England  ways.  There  are  many  chances  for  a 
good  laborer  to  establish  himself  in  independent  farming  while  hiring  out.  (2) 
There  are  good  I'hances  to  hire  farms  with  or  without  stock  and  tools  if  the  tenant 
is  roHponsible.  There  are  good  opportunities  for  a  poor  man  to  purchase  if  he  is 
industrious,  fi-ugal,  and  provident.  (3)  There  are  no  oppoHnnities  for  tenant  farm- 
ing. There  are  for  purchasing  farming  land  cheap  and  on  easy  terms  of  payment. 
(4)  Very  few  farms  are  let,  but  iarms  can  be  bought  at  moderate  prices  2  miles  ont 
from  villages.  (5)  Few,  if  any,  opportunities  for  renting;  fairly  good  for  purchase 
on  easy  terms. 

Hampshire  County. — Not  many  opportunities  for  tenant  farming ;  for  purchase  on 
easy  terms  while  hiring  out  the  opportunities  are  good,  and  there  is  plenty  of  work 
to  be  had. 

Franklin  County. — (1)  Considerable  land  is  rented  to  Polish  families  to  grow 
onions,  in  this  vicinity ;  also  tobacco  and  other  crops.  As  to  purchasing  land  while 
hiring  out,  the  prospect  is  encouraging  for  those  whom  farmers  have  confidence  in. 
(2)  There  are  some  opportunities  for  renting  farms.  Purchasing  land  on  payments, 
while  the  purchaser  was  earning  a  living  by  hiring  out,  has  been  done  in  numerous 
cases.  In  onion  and  tobacco  sections  manv  Poles  have  hired  land  by  the  acre  to  raise 
onions,  or  have  taken  fields  to  work  on  halves,  the  owner  usually  furnishing  fer- 
tilizer and  seed.  (3)  The  opportunities  for  forei<7ners  to  become  tenants  are  not 
good,  as  they  are  not  accustomed  to  American  methods.  Some  abandoned  farms  are 
to  be  purchased  on  easy  terms. 

Berkshire  County.— In  the  back  towns  farms  are  very  low.  Price,  $10  per  acre, 
including  buildings.  These  are  good  farms,  but  back  from  the  centers.  Purchaser, 
by  making  a  small  payment  down,  can  take  his  own  time. 

Rhode  Isij^nd. 

(See  table,  p.  588.) 

In  1894  the  governor  of  the  State  wrote  to  the  Immigration  Investigating  Commis- 
sion with  regard  to  opportunities  for  immigrants,  as  follows:' 

I  do  not  know  of  any  trade,  profeasion,  or  occupation  at  the  present  time  In  this  State  that  ia  not 
more  than  sapplled  with  all  the  labor  needed. 

Rhode  lalana  is  largely  a  mauufactariug  State,  and  I  am  informed  by  oar  commissioner  of  indiiS' 
trial  statistics  that  scarcely  two^thirds  of  the  fall  force  that  can  be  engaged  in  the  factories  is  now 
employed  rognlarly. 

Yours,  very  truly,  D.  Russbll  Brown,  Governor. 


'  Report  Immigration  Investigating  CominiHsion,  Washington,  1S95,  p.  150. 
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As  to  preaent  oonditions,  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  affricnlture  reports 
that  there  are  no  greater  opportunities  for  immigrants  than  in  18^,  unless  they  go 
to  the  land.  There  wonid  seem  to  be  excellent  opportunities  for  the  purchase  of  farm- 
ing land.  Rhode  Island,  like  other  New  England  States,  nas  its  ''abandoned  farms/' 
which  the  State  is  interested  in  bringing  again  into  cultivation.  It  is  stated  in  the 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  such  farms,  published  by  the  State  board  of  agricul- 
ture (p.  3);  that  ''  while  Rhode  Island  is  not  distinctively  an  agricultural  State, 
yet  *  *  *  a  large  number  of  inhabitants  derive  all  support  directly  from  the 
soil."    *     •     * 

'' Neglected  or  unti lied  farms  are  found  in  every  county  of  the  State/'  •  •  * 
which  *'werenotdeserted  because  they  were  nonproductive."  *  *  *  ''Mostof  these 
farms,  if  not  every  one,  will  yield  a  better  living  than  thousands  in  cities  are  com- 
pelled to  accept."  There  are  H49  untilled  farms  recorded  in  the  catalogue  for  this 
small  State — 251  with  buildings^  1)8  without.  The  average  acreage  of  these  i'arms  is 
87,  of  which  34^  (average)  are  tillage,  4i  pasture,  and  48  are  wooded,  and  the  aver- 
age value  is  $900  per  farm. 

There  are  opportunities  not  only  for  those  who  wish  to  become  farm  owners,  but 
for  farm  laborers.  A  representative  fanner  writes  that  farm  wages  have  increased 
in  recent  years  because  the  factories  are  drawing  ofi' the  farm  labororn,  offering  them 
better  wages,  fewer  hours,  and  more  personal  liberty. 

Farmers  would  probably  favor  the  influx  of  foreigners,  as  ''  they  might  not  be  able 
to  cultivate  their  farms  without  them.  The  American-bom  farmer  of  this  genera- 
tion will  not  work  on  a  farm  if  he  can  live — half  live— exist— by  any  other  occupa- 
tion," the  Secretary  of  agriculture  states.  Bat  no  efforts  are  being  made  by  public 
or  private  bodies  in  the  State  to  attract  immigrants. 

iJie  secretary  of  agriculture  says  further  that,  of  the  foreigners,  Swedes  are  most 
effective  as  farmers  and  farm  laborers.  In  reply  to  the  question  whether  the  success 
of  foreign  farmers  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  American  born,  he  also  says:  "The 
foreign  farmer  may  have  no  more  than  the  American  farmer,  but  it  is  more  to  him, 
»nd  makes  him  more  contented." 

Replies  received  from  representative  furuiers  were  too  few  to  give  a  general  view 
of  conditions. 

OPPORTUNITIKS   FOtt  TKNANCY   AND   OWNKRSIIIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Bristol  Coitmty. — Opportunities  for  renting  are  usually  on  poor  and  unprofitable 
farms  only.  There  is  about  the  same  chance  as  elsewhere  for  a  poor  man  to  become 
an  independent  farmer  while  hiring  out,  but  it  requires  energy  and  thrift. 

Kbnt  County. — Opportunities  for  renting  are  very  good,  eithei  to  run  a  farm  on 
shares  or  by  hiring  it  outright.  Many  farms  are  sold  by  installment  payments,  and 
many  good  farms  are  for  sale  very  cheap. 

Connecticut. 

(See  table,  p.  589.) 

The  secretarv  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  writes  as  follows  with  regard  to 
present  conditions  as  affected  by  foreign  immigration : 

1 .  There  baa  been  a  continuouB  demand  at  fair  wages  for  agricnltnral  and  domestic  labor,  and  goo<l 
mechanics  have  been  in  demand.  Some  of  tho  lactoriea  have  been  closed  or  running  on  short  time. 
Most  of  the  Irish  of  the  second  generation  arn  farming  for  themselves  or  have  cone  into  other  employ- 
ments, so  that  Italians,  Swedes,  and  Poles  are  coming  in  to  perform  field  laoor,  while  for  domestic 
service  we  have  had  tu  resort  to  colored  help  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  These  as  a  class  make 
good  servants,  but  are  uneasy,  and  spend  n  large  share  of  their  earnings  in  traveling  back  and  forth. 
The  Swedes  and  the  PoIcm  give  good  satisfaction,  and  also  the  better  class  of  Italians. 

8.  The  foreign  farmers  live  very  cheaply.  The  women  assist  in  field  labor.  They  succeed  in  mak- 
ing money. 

4.  There  is  no  oltjection  generally  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  the  incoming  of  foreigners  of  the  right 
sort. 

5.  There  are  no  efforts  to  secure  immigrants  that  I  know  of  by  public  authority,  only  the  publica- 
tion by  tho  Statu  board  of  agriculture  of  a  list  (descriptive)  o'f  farms  for  sale. '  These  are  bo  often 
called  "abandoned"  farms  that  few  of  tho  good  farms  in  the  State  that  are  for  sale  are  listed. 

6.  There  are  colonies  of  Russian  Jews  in  Salem,  New  London  County,  and  perhaps  in  other  towns 
in  that  part  of  the  State. 

The  raeidents  in  those  parts  give  diflering  report*  about  thene  people. 

Tabulated  statistics  as  to  the  price,  acreage,  etc.,  of  the  so-called  "abandoned 
fiums''  are  not  given  in  the  report  referred  to.    There  are  165  listed. 

Representative  farmers  in  3  counties  are  not  enthusiastic  as  to  opportunities  for 
puTcnase  (see  reports  following).  They  do  not,  moreover,  seem  to  agree  with  the 
secretary  of  agriculture,  that  foreign  immigrants  are  desired,  at  least  those  newly 
arrived  who  do  not  speak  English.  But  the  number  of  localities  heard  from  is  not 
sufiQcient  to  afford  a  satisfactory  general  view. 
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According  to  the  representative  farmerB  beard  from  the  independent  farmers  of 
foreign  birth  are  mainly  Irish  and  Germans,  with  a  few  Poles  and  Swedes  in  the 
more  thickly  settled  counties.  There  is  a  greater  variety  of  nationalities  among 
foreign  laborers.  Resides  the  races  Jnst  mentioned  as  farmers,  Italians  are  noted 
as  farm  laborers  in  2  counties,  negroes  in  2,  Danes,  Swiss,  and  Portnguese  in  1. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TENANCY  AND  OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Middlesex  County. — ^Not  much  chance  here  for  renting  farms.  Most  of  the 
foreigners  here  are  Germans.  They  buy  their  land  on  time  and  hire  out  most  of  tlie 
time;  work  in  their  own  places  nights  and  Sundays. 

ToiXAND  County. — There  are  a  few  opportunities  jto  rent  farms.  A  poor  man 
might  establish  himself  here  as  an  indepenaont  farmer  by  economy,  hard  work,  and 
time. 

Hartford  County. — (1)  Practically  no  chances  to  rent  farms  and  none  to  buy  on 
easy  terms,  as  the  land  is  too  valuable,  being  near  cities.  (2)  Only  a  few  chances  for 
renting  or  for  purchase  on  easy  terms.  (3)  Not  many  chances  for  renting.  There 
are  opportunities  for  purchasn  while  hiring  out,  for  first-class  men. 

New  York. 

(See  table,  p.  590.) 

Reports  from  representative  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  State  show  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  farm  labor  employed  is  kept  throu^rbout  the  year,  and  there  is  con- 
siderable opportunity  for  married  laborers.  The  fruit  industry  and  housework  give 
occasion  for  the  employment  of  women  and  children :  so  tliat  an  immigrant  family 
wishing  to  earn  a  living  in  a  New  York  farming  neighborhood  wonld  seem  to  have 
especially  ^ood  chances  for  doing  so.'  Nine  out  of  the  fifteen  farmers  reporting  state 
definitely,  indeed,  that  there  is  opportunity  for  foreign  immigrants— those  newly 
arrived,  who  do  not  speak  English.  Four  say  that  the  chances  are  ''  few,"  or  "  mod- 
erate ;"  only  one  says  definitely  that  there  are  none.  Foreign  laborers  are,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  reported  in  nearly  every  county  heard  from.  Irish  and  Germans  prevail. 
There  are  many  Dutch  (Hollanders)  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  According  to 
testimony  given  before  the  Industrial  Commission,^  the  German  and  Dutch  setters 
have  been  very  satisfactory,  and  make  first-class  citizens.  They  seem  to  be  born 
a^culturists.  A  German  or  Dutch  immigrant  will  go  to  some  farmer,  stay  with 
him  for  10  years  or  so.  and  then  buy  the  farm,  the  former  (native-born)  owner 
moving  into  town  to  take  things  easy.  This  change  is  made  possible  by  the  fact 
that  the  natural  successors  of  the  former  owner — his  sons — do  not  care  for  farm  work, 
and  go  off  to  town,  leaving  the  father,  while  the  foreign  farm  hand  sticks  by  him.-'* 

The  Germans  and  Dutch  are  somewhat  inclined  to  gather  in  little  neighborhood 
colonies,  and  are  more  or  less  clannish,  especially  the  latter.^  They  are  as  a  rule 
better  and  more  thorough  farmers  than  the  Americans.  The  Dutch  are  especially 
suooessfnl  in  reclaiming  and  developing  muok  lands,  and  are  raising  considerable 
qnantities  df  onions  and  celery.  They  are  bringing  as  much  wealth  into  the  State  as 
tne  Americans.' 

Poles,  Swedes,  Russians,  and  Hungarians  arc  found  in  some  counties.  In  one  county 
only  (Ontario)  are  Italians  spoken  of  as  farm  laborers,  and  in  one  county  (Sohnyler) 
as  independent  farmers.  Italians  have  been  employed  more  or  less  in  sugar-beet 
culture.  While  the  beet-sugar  factory  at  Rome  was  in  operation,  Italians,  who  lived 
along  the  canal  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  employed  to  thin  the  beets. 
Italians  are  now  employee!  for  the  same  work  on  beet  farms  that  supply  the  factory 
at  Binghamton. 

The  suf  ar-beet  industry,  wherever  it  is  started,  ofiers  especially  favorable  oppor- 
tunities lor  foreign  farmers  and  laborers.  There  are  now  (according  to  the  Twelfth 
Census)  3  factories  in  the  State,  with  a  nominal  daily  capacity  of  1,000  tons  of  beets ; 
but  the  success  of  the  industry  largely  depends  on  securing  farmers  to  raise  the 
beets  and  laborers  to  work  at  their  culture.  A  prominent  beet-su^ar  maker  in 
the  State  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Americans  are  not  suited  to  this  work;  that 
the  prevalence  of  American  farmers  in  a  neighborhood  is  a  drawback  to  sueoess  in 
beet  raising,  rjad  that  the  tedious  hand  culture  required  for  the  crop  the  American 


I  Odo  fhiit  farnior  writes :  "  I  have  a  tenjuit  house  that  will  be  vacant  {sach  a  date),  and  want  a  family 
with  boys  and  girlB  large  enough  to  pick  berries  and  pare  and  trim  apples." 
'Reports,  voL  x,  p.  3*^. 
■Ibid.,  p.  338. 
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laborer  will  not  give.^  For  instanoei  it  has  been  oaloulated'  that  the  laborer  mnst 
creep  5^  miles  to  thin  one  acre  of  beete,  oooapying  6  days  in  the  task;'  bat  the 
Americans  "  do  not  like  to  get  down  on  their  knees  .  .  .  the  average  man  wants 
to  ride."  '  So  that  beet-sugar  makers  are  perforce  obliged  to  tarn  to  the  foreign  ele- 
ment  who  are  aoenstomed  to  and  willins  to  do  this  olas^  of  work.^  It  will  be  noticed 
in  occonnts  of  the  beet  industry  in  the  different  States^hat  in  all  of  them  foreigners 
are  assisting  in  carrying  on  the  industry,  and  are  succeeding  well. 

OPPORTUNITIK8  FOR  TKNANCY  AND  OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

DUTCUBSS  County. — There  is  considerable  opportunity  to  rent  farms  at  froiu  $80 
to  $260  per  annum  or  on  half  shares.  A  good  many  farms  are  for  sale  at  from  $2,000 
to  $5,000,  and  good  help  is  scarce,  so  tnat  probably  a  purchaser  wonld  have  no 
tronble  in  getting  work  outside. 

RsNBSBLAJBK  CouNTY . — Good  ohanoes  for  renting.  The  tenant  fornishes  all  labor, 
half  the  seed  and  taxes  for  half  of  the  product,  or  tiie  landlord  pays  taxes,  furnishes 
stock,  horses,  implements,  and  all  but  labor,  the  tenant  receiving  one-third  of  the 
product.    There  are  good  chances  for  a  man  to  purchase  while  hiring  out. 

Albany  County. — Good  opportunities  for  renting  for  "50  per  cent  of  the  net 
returns.  There  are  good  chances  for  purchase  while  hiring  out,  but  it  all  depends 
on  the  man. 

Lbwis  County. — ^Manv  farms  are  routed,  the  tenant  getting  one-half  the  net  pro- 
ceeds. There  are  several  instances  in  this  locality  of  purchasing  farms  while  the 
purchaser  was  hiring  out. 

JKFFBRSON  CouNTY.— Only  a  few  farms  are  rented.  Some  farmers  furnish  eveir- 
thing  but  the  work  team  and  give  one- third;  others  furnish  half  and  give  half, 
except  the  dairy,  which  is  owned  bv  the  landlord.  There  are  no  opportunities  for 
purcnase  on  easy  terms.  The  best  larms  are  held  at  about  $fiO  an  acre,  and  nearly 
all  are  unencumbered,  and  therefore  are  not  for  sale. 

Onondaga  County. — Good  men  are  always  in  demand  to  handle  farms  on  shares. 
Purchasing  land  while  hiring  out  is  not  a  plan  to  1»e  encouraged  to  any  great  extent, 
as  very  few  men  can  divide  their  attention  sufficiently  to  make  this  plan  a  success. 

Schuyler  County.— Good  tenant  farmers  furnish  team  and  tools  and  half  the 
live  stock  and  half  the  seed  grain,  lliey  receive  half  of  all  the  crops  raised:  idso 
live  stock.  A  man  with  a  small  capital  can  find  plenty  of  farms  for  sale  which  can 
easily  be  paid  for  by  industry,  gooa  manai^ement,  and  economy. 

Waynb  County. — (1)  Good  opportunities  for  tenant  farmers.  Many  of  them 
already  have  farms  of  their  own.  They  can  purchase  while  hiring  out,  if  good 
managers  and  economical.  (2)  There  are  many  farms  in  the  vicinity  worked  by 
tenanla.  There  are  opportunities  for  pnrchase  on  easy  terms,  but  land  values  are 
increasing.  (3)  There  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  renting.  Many  farmers  couhl 
not  get  tenants  this  spring.  The  usual  terms  are  for  the  tenant  to  furnish  half  the 
seed,  all  the  tools  ond  the  labor,  and  to  receive  half  the  product.  The  opportunities 
for  purchase  while  hiring  out  are  good  if  the  party  is  nrngal  and  reliable.  Several 
in  the  neighborhood  have  purchased  in  this  way. 

Gknbbkb  County.— The  opportunities  for  renting  are  only  fair.  The  land  is  all 
occupied  and  in  good  demand,  either  on  shares  or  for  a  cash  rent.  The  chances  for 
purchase  while  hiring  out  are  nut  good.  The  better  plan  is  to  put  earnings  in 
savings  bank  and  go  where  land  is  cheaper. 

Niagara  Count  v. — (1)  A  good  many  farms  are  rented  and  g<jod  tenants  are  in 
demand.  Terms,  sometimes  money  rent,  but  oftener  a  share  of  the  products.  Farm 
lands  are  cheaper  here  in  northwestern  New  York  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States,  considering  the  advantages.  Good  farms  can  be  bought  for  less  than 
cost  of  buildings.  (2)  Good  opportunities  for  renting  on  half  snares  and  good 
opportunities  for  purchase  on  easy  terms.    Land  is  worth  from  $35  to  $80  per  acre. 

Nkw  Jbrsey. 

(See  table,  p.  592.) 

With  regard  to  opportunities  for  immigrants,  the  State  st^cretary  of  agriculture 
writes: 


(1>  There  are  opportanlUeH  In  our  State  for  good  immigraiita  now,  particularly  aacb  as  am  able  to 
parchaaeonr  farms,  which,  in  many  caaes,  are  owned  by  the  old  people,  the  voung  men  having  gone 
into  buaineaa  in  the  citiea.    Many  of  these  ftirnm  can  be  bought  for  the  cost  or  the  improvements.    If 


yon  speak  of  immigranta  as  workmen  or  laborers,  if  thoy  understand  farm  work,  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  them  in  our  State  at  better  wages  than  have  been  paid  in  prevlons  years. 

I  BeporU  of  Induatrial  Commission,  vol.  x,  p.  565.  >  Ibid.,  p.  574.  *  Ibib.,  p.  666. 
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(2)  The  OermauBand  Danes  are  the  beat  farm  laboren,  althongh  many  Hungarians  arc  employed  at 
sach  labors  and  some  Italians  among  fmit  growers  and  trnck  farmers. 

(3)  1  do  not  know  of  any  instances,  circumstances  being  equal,  where  the  foreign  fanners  are  more 
Buooessfal  than  the  American  farmers.  Sacoess  depends  in  this,  as  in  other  work,  upon  love  for  the 
business  and  understanding  of  its  requirements. 

(4.)  I  do  not  think  the  farmers  trouble  themselves  much  about  the  further  Influx  of  foreigners, 
except  that  thev  desire  such  a  class  of  immigrants  as  will  make  good  American  oitixons.  They  are 
opposed  to  making  this  country  a  dumping  ground  for  the  ignorant,  turbulent  element  fh>m  foreign 
countries. 

(5)  Ko  efforts  are  made  by  public  authorities  or  private  persons,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  attract  immi- 
grants; possibly  corporations  may  do  so  to  some  extent,  as  Italians  and  some  of  that  class  work  well 
m  gangs  in  railroad  constrnction  and  repairs,  sewering  of  cities,  and  the  like. 

(tf)  There  are  colonies  of  Russian  Jews  in  this  State,  particularly  in  the  southern  portion;  notably 
that  at  Woodbine,  founded  and  sustained  largely  by  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  funds  appropriated  for  that 
purpoeo.    There  is  another  not  far  from  YiuMand  called  Alliance,  and  still  others  or  smaller  numbers. 

According  to  the  State  secretary  of  agricultoro,*  foreign  immigration  to  the  farms 
in  New  Jersey  is  confined  mostly  to  Hougarians,  Swedes,  and  Qertnans.  Swedes  and 
Germans  have  had  rather  more  experience  in  agricalture  in  the  countries  they  oame 
from  than  the  Hungarians.  Foreign  laborers  are  settling  and  becoming  proprietors, 
in  espeoiali  near  the  large  cities,  and  are  going  into  market  gardening  on  a  small 
scale.' 

There  is  apparently  no  tendency  to  colonize  shown  on  the  part  of  the  foreigners 
coming  into  tne  State,  outside  of  tiie  Jewish  settlements,  which  were  started  strictly 
as  colonies. 

Italian  laborers  brought  in  to  pick  fruit  have  begun  to  get  hold  of  the  land,  for 
fruit-raising  on  their  own  account,  and  have  brought  to  productivity  .lands  that  a 
few  years  ago  were  considered  barren  and  worthless.  In  the  secretary's  opinion, 
when  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  form  colonies  of  foreigners  with  outside  aid,  the 
progress  has  been  much  less  rapid  than  when  they  have  made  a  start  by  their  own 
initiative. 

Circumstances  are  particularly  favorable  in  New  Jersey  for  an  immigrant  who  has 
some  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  some  means  to  establish  a  home  there,  beoanse 
lands  have  so  lar  decreased  from  former  valuations  that  in  many  oases  the  properties 
can  be  bought  for  the  value  of  the  improvements  on  them. 

The  productive  capacity  of  lands  m  New  Jersey  has  been  increasing  steadily  of 
late  years  until  now  the  State  produces  more  wheat  to  the  acre  than  any  Western 
State.' 

A  representative  farmer ->  says  that  a  great  many  farms  in  the  State  are  now  oocn- 
pied  by  the  native  born  of  foreign  parentage  and  that  they  make  very  good  fanners. 
The  foreign  element  in  his  neighborhood  are  mainly  Germans  and  Irish.  Some  of 
the  German  women  work  on  the  farms ;  a  few  of  the  Irish,  but  not  many. 

A  representative  farmer  from  Mercer  County  reports  that  some  Italians  are 
employed  as  laborers  in  his  neighborhood,  but  the  greater  part  are  negroes  from 
southwestern  Virginia.^  They  are  employed  because  of  the  lack  of  good  white  help, 
and  are  preferred  to  foreigners  because  they  understand  the  language  and  ways  of 
the  country. 

Reference  to  the  table  of  returns  from  representative  farmers  indicate  that  there 
is  opportunity  for  immigrants,  even  for  those  who  can  not  speak  English,  in  all  the 
counties  heard  from.  'lYuck,  <lairy,  and  fruit  farming,  being  extensively  followed  in 
the  State,  give  a  high  proportion  of  employment  to  faim  laborers  the  year  around. 
Nearly  ul  of  the  farmers  report  good  opportunities  for  married  laborers  and  work 
for  women  and  children. 

The  foreign  farmers  reported  are  mainly  Irish  and  German.  In  one  county  Dutch 
are  mentioned.  In  another,  Italian  farmers  are  spoken  of.  These  are  undoubtedly 
connected  with  the  agricultural  colony  founded  by  Signer  Secchi  de  Casale  in  1878 
at  Vineland,  described  in  preceding  pages. 

OrPORTU.NITIKS   KOR    TKNANCY   AND   OWNKK8IIIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Capk  May  County. — Opportunities  for  renting  are  scarce.  Truck  farraerH  own 
small  farms  which  they  cultivate  themselves  with  what  help  they  can  hire.  A  i>oor 
man,  if  enterprising,  might  purchase  while  hiring  out. 

Cdmbekland  County.— harms  are  often  rented  for  a  cash  rental.  There  are 
opportunities  for  purchasing  a  farm  while  the  purchaser  works  on  another,  as  farms 
are  small  and  not  very  expensive. 

Glouckstkr  County. — (1)  There  are  many  Germans  in  the  neighborhood  who  are 
tenant  farmers,  mostly  on  shares.  (2)  The  chances  for  purchase  of  a  fanu  where  the 
purchaser  hires  out  are  not  very  promising. 


1  ReporU  of  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  x,  pp.  85,  86.  *  Ibid.,  p.  93.  ^Ibid.,  p.  132. 

Ubfi.  *Ibid..  p.  124. 
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Monmouth  County. — Farms  are  rented  on  shares.  If  the  tenant  furnishes  imple- 
mi^nts  and  one-half  of  the  stock  ho  receives  one-half  the  product;  if  the  owner 
furnishes  implements  and  stock,  the  tenant  receives  one- third  of  the  product.  There 
are  no  instances  in  this  neighborhood  where  men  have  purchased  land  while  hiring 
out. 

M1DDLB8F.X  County. — There  are  many  chances  to  rent  farms.  If  the  landlord 
furnishes  everythiug,  the  tenant  receivcH  one-third  of  the  produce.  If  the  tenant 
furnishes  crop  and  implements,  he  receives  one-half  of  the  produce.  Chances  for 
purchase  of  land  were  never  better  than  at  present,  on  account  of  the  low  price,  but 
not  by  hiring  out. 

Merger  County. — Opportunities  for  renting  are  fair,  but  itwouhl  be  difficult  for 
a  poor  man  to  establish  himself  as  a  tenant  farmer  unless  he  could  begin  by  making 
a  payment  of  perhaps  one-fifth  of  the  price. 

Pennsylvania. 

(See  table,  p.  593.) 

With  regard  to  immigration  in  relation  to  agriculture,  the  secretary  of  agriculture 
for  Pennsylvania  writes  as  follows: 

Tlie  iucreased  doniand  fur  manufactured  articles  and  the  produota  of  onr  minea  haa  made  a  demand  for 
labor.  The  Impetus  eiven  bnsinoas  iu  uurtowns  and  cities  has  also  drawn  away  fVoni  the  couutrv  acon- 
aiderablo  portion  of  those  whocould  have  l)oen  depended  upon  for  day's  work  iu  former  years.  Moatof 
the  immigrants  in  this  State  go  to  the  mines  and  raiils.  ana  the  demand  there  has  beeu  unusual  during 
the  last  two  years.  I  am  not  sufticiently  familiar  with  the  exact  condition  of  those  industries  to  be 
able  to  definitely  answer  your  question  as  to  the  exact  state  of  the  demand  at  this  time. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question,  verj*  few  immigrants  have  come  into  Pennsylvania  to  take  up 
land  for  agricultural  purposes.    The  roost  of  them  pass  through  to  the  cheap  lands  of  the  West. 

Third.  The  fact  that  very  few  immigrants  purchase  farms  in  this  State  makes  it  impossible  for  me 
to  state  as  to  their  success  ao  comparecl  with  our  American-bom  aKriculturlMts. 

Fourth.  Our  farmers  do  not  oppose  the  incoming  of  any  person  wpo  desires  to  become  a  citizen  and 
take  up  residence  in  the  fanning  districts  of  the  State.  Very  few,  as  I  have  stated,  take  advantage  of 
our  opportunitieH  for  locating  amongst  us. 

Fifth.  There  have  been  no  speciarefforts  made  to  attract  immigrants  into  this  Stato. 

Sixth.  We  have  no  agricultural  '*  colonies!"  or  "  settlements  '^of  foreigners  in  our  State. 
Very  respectfully,  John  Hamilton, 

Secretary  of  Agrie^tUure. 

Of  fifteen  representative  farmers  heard  f^om  (see  table,  p.  593).  seven  are  in  counties 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  four  are  from  the  ceutre,  and  four  from  the  west. 
Five  of  the  seven  eiisteru  farmers  say  that  there  are  opnortunities  in  their  neigh bor- 
hoodM  for  foreign  immigrants  who  do  not  speak  English.  Farmers  from  the  center 
of  the  State  are  not  so  encouraging.  In  the  western  counties,  again,  there  are  moi  e 
openings.  Tiie  exteut  to  which  immigrants  would  betaken  apparently  has  nothing 
to  do  with  density  of  population. 

Among  farm  laborers  are  many  Germans,  some  Irish  and  Swedes.  Welsh  are  found 
in  one  county  (Montgomery)  in  a  region  originally  settled  by  people  of  their  nation- 
ality. A  few  Poles  are  noted.  Little  preference  as  to  the  nationality  of  farm  labor- 
ers IS  expressed ;  such  as  there  is,  is  for  German  and  Swedes. 

One  farmer  writes: 

There  ue  about  1,800  farms  in  thia  county  (Monroe),  and  I  think  there  are  about  10  per  oent  of  the 
owners  that  hire  help.  Nearly  all  of  the  farm  work  is  done  by  the  farmer  and  his  family.  There  is 
a  surplus  of  younff  men  every  spring  that  seek  and  secure  employment  in  other  counties.  The  rural 
population  has  not  increa80<l  in  30  vears. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  conditions,  there  would  be  an  opportunity  in  almost  every  commanivy 
for  a  sober,  industrious  German  to  secure  a  piece  of  land  for  a  home  and  secure  work  among  the  farmers 
by  the  day  at  75  cents  and  board. 

Foreign  farmers  are  found  in  all  counties  heard  from  but  three  (Luzerne,  Center, 
and  Westmoreland),  where  there  were  said  to  lie  none.  Many  are  Irish  and  Ger- 
mans. French  are  found  in  Pike  and  Butler  counties,  Belgians  in  Butler  County, 
and  a  few  Poles  in  Berks. 

Not  strictly  **  foreign  farmers,"  but  in  some  ways  still  representative  of  the  for- 
eign element  in  agriculture,  are  the  so-called  "  Pennsylvania  Dutch''  in  Berks,  Leb- 
anon, Lancaster,  and  neighboring  counties.  The  Pennsylvania  Dutch  are  said  to  be 
**  andoubtedly  the  finest  farmers  in  the  United  States  to-day,"  and  to  have  '' main- 
tained their  industrial  enterprises  amidst  all  changes  of  prices,  rates  of  interest,  and 
so  on,  so  as  to  increase  their  wealth,  maintain  their  standard  of  agriculture,  and 
keep  up  the  standard  of  living,  while  other  sections  of  the  country  have  deterio- 
rated  and  lost  ground."  >  Land  values  in  this  section  are  very  high — as  high  as  $200 
an  acre,  but  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  have  managed  to  make  profit  even  at  this  high 
capitalization.  This  is  because  they  are  frugal,  careful  ot  their  property,  and  highly 
indnstrious. 


'Testimony  of  John  Franklin  Crowell,  Reports  of  Ind.  Com.,  vol.  x,  p.  838. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TKNANCY  AND  OWNBBSniP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Chbstkr  County. — Farms  may  be  rented  on  thirds  and  eomotimeson  halves.  Land 
remote  from  the  railroad  may  be  bought  for  from  $40  to  $50  an  acre.  ' 

Berks  County. — There  are  some  farms  to  rent,  either  for  a  money  rent  or  a  share 
of  the  prodnct.    There  are  fair  ohatices  for  purchase  on  easy  terms. 

Montgomery  County.— There  are  many  tenant  farmers  lu  this  locality.  Most  of 
them  pay  a  cash  rent;  that  depends  upon  the  size  and  condition  of  the  farm.  Land  is 
too  valuable  in  this  locality  for  a  poor  man  to  attempt  to  pay  for  a  farm  while  hiring 
out. 

Lehigh  County. — Tenant  farmers  are  scarce.  Good  tenants  can  rent  all  the 
farms  they  want,  usually  on  shares.  There  are  good  opportunities  for  purchase  for 
the  right  man. 

Monroe  County.— There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting.  The  tenant  fur- 
nishes stock  and  tools  and  one-half  of  the  seed,  taking  one-half  of  the  crop  on  good 
farms.  On  poor  farms  tenants  furnish  everything  ana  take  two- thirds  of  the  crop, 
lliere  are  good  opportunities  for  purchase  for  a  hard-working  and  saving  man. 

Pike  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting,  either  for  money  rent 
or  on  shares.  There  are  farms  here  that  are  now  idle  for  want  of  good  tenants. 
Our  young  men  seek  employment  with  the  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone  com- 
panies, and  farm  help  is  scarce.  Opportunities  for  purchasing  land  while  hiring  out 
are  good.  There  are  a  number  of  Germans  here  who  have  been  sncoessful  in  Just 
that  way. 

Luzerne  County.— There  are  no  openings  for  immigrants  to  rent  farms,  and  the 
opportunities  for  purchase  are  not  good. 

Cumberland  County. — Very  limited  opportunities  for  renting  and  for  purchase. 

Bedford  County. — ^The  farms  here  are  all  occupied.  This  would  not  be  a  good 
locality  for  renting  or  for  purohase. 

Center  County. — Gooa,  reliable  tenant  farmers  are  in  demand.  Terms  are  one- 
third  of  the  prodnct. 

Cameron  County. — ^I'enant  fanning  does  not  pay.  There  is  considerable  wild 
mountain  land  which  could  be  made  productive  under  good  management,  but  not 
level  land. 

Westmoreland  County.— For  good  farmers  there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
rent  farms  for  half  of  the  crops  or  money  rent.  There  are  plenty  of  opxK>rtunities 
for  purchase  of  land  while  the  purchaser  hires  out,  but  only  1  succeeds  to  90  who 
fail. 

Washington  County. — There  are  very  few  openings  for  renting  farms. 

Butler  County. — Opportunities  for  renting  and  for  purchase  on  easy  tenns  are 
not  good. 

Warren  County. — Several  farms  in  this  section  are  rented  annually.  Farms  are 
usually  let  for  a  cash  rental  which  is  not  vei^  high.  Land  is  not  bought  in  this 
section  while  the  purchaser  is  hiring  out.    It  is  doubtful  if  this  could  be  done. 

NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES. 

Ohio. 

^See  table,  p.  595.) 

The  State  secretary  of  agriculture  writ<*R  that  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  help 
on  the  farm  than  in  former  years,  that  Germans  are  usually  most  effective  as  farmers 
and  farm  laborers,  that  their  success  as  farmers  is  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  native 
farmers,  owing  rather  to  greater  industry  and  frngnlity  than  to  more  intensive  cul- 
tivation, and  that  farmers,  as  a  cIshs,  would  probably  favor  further  immigration, 
bnt  no  organized  efforts  are  being  made  by  public  or  private  authorities  to  encour- 
age it. 

Reports  from  representative  farmers  (see  table,  p.  595)  indicate  that  there  is  a  call 
for  immigrants,  especially  for  Germans.  The  foreign  element  is  not  found  in  the 
southern  part  of  tno  State,  and  in  that  sertion  there  is  no  call,  or  very  little,  for 
immigrants.  In  the  central  and  northern  counties,  however,  are  many  German  far- 
mers and  farm  laborers,  and  in  these  counties  further  additions  of  foreigners  are 
desired.  The  correspondent  from  Henry  County  writes:  ^'One-ouarter  of  the 
well-to-do  farmers  or  Henry  Countv  came  from  Germany  here  with  nothing  but 
willing  hands.  Perseverance  and  industry  was  their  capital.  Still  they  come, 
and  still  we  welcome  them."  Another,  from  Logan  County,  writes:  "Would  be 
glad  to  have  50  good  German  families  with  growing  children,  if  honest  and  indns* 
trious,  come  at  once  to  our  county.'' 
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The  German  families  coming  to  some  of  these  plaoes  are  well  educated,  sometimes 
better  than  their  American  neiehbors.^  Both  Germans  and  French  show  some  tend- 
ency to  colonize,  and  in  some  places  insist  npon  having  German  and  French  tanght 
in  the  district  schools.  Bnt  most  of  them  are  growing  oat  of  that  idea^  preferring 
that  their  children  shall  be  eduoated  in  English. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TENANCY  AND  OWNERSHIP. 

(Re]>orted  by  representative  farmers.) 

Ross  County. — A  great  deal  of  land  is  let  on  the  tenant  system.  Tenant  finding 
everything  gets  one- half  the  crop ;  with  tools  and  team  fnmishedi  one-third.  Oppor- 
tunities for  a  poor  man  to  purchase  are  not  very  good.  Land  is  high  and  can  not  be 
bought  in  small  plats. 

Darke  County.  —Farms  rent  on  shares :  one-hal  f  is  gi  ven,  and  farms  are  in  demand. 
Purchasers  of  farms  pay  a  fair  amount  or  cash  down. 

Champaign  County.— Men  save  their  wages,  get  teamn,  then  rent  land  for  half 
the  crop,  or  they  take  the  farmers'  teams  and  work  the  land  for  a  third.  Many  make 
enough  in  this  way  to  buy  farms  of  their  owit.  As  to  opportunities  for  a  poor  man 
to  become  an  independent  farmer,  land  is  from  $50  to  $100  an  acre, ''  and  no  one  saves 
mnch  money  here.  Young  farm  laborers  generally  have  horses  and  buggies,  dress 
well,  and  have  a  good  time.    They  do  not  try  to  save  much  iti  the  old-fashioned  way." 

Logan  County.— Fair  chances  for  tenancy  if  tenant  is  able  to  equip  farm.  Better, 
if  able  to  equip  with  machines  and  half  the  stock.  Tenant  laborers  mostly  desired 
with  families.    Good  chances  for  purchase. 

Auglaize  County.— There  are  more  tenant  farmers  than  places.  But  little  land 
is  for  sale  and  that  high. 

Marion  County. — Good  chances  for  tenancy.  Tenant  gets  one-third  of  crop  if 
teams  and  implements  are  famished;  one- half  if  he  furnishes  these  himself.  Many 
have  purchased  land  by  saving  earnings  until  able  to  make  a  payment. 

Hancock  County.— Good  chances  for  tenancy.  Grain  or  cash  rent.  Good  chances 
for  purchase  by  right  kind  of  man. 

Licking  County. — When  owner  of  farm  furnishes  everything,  tenant  gets  one- 
third.  When  tenant  has  team  and  tools,  he  gets  one-half.  Good  chances  for  pur- 
chase. 

Noble  County. — Many  farmers  wish  tenants.  Many  farmers  have  moved  to  town 
and  have  tenants  on  their  farms.  Tenant  owns  half  of  the  stock,  pays  half  of  the 
taxes,  and  does  all  the  work  nnd  a  certain  amount  of  repairing.  There  are  some 
opportunities  for  a  man  to  secure  land  and  pay  for  it  in  small  payments ;  bnt  lands 
are  increasing  in  demand  and  prices.  Have  been  very  low.  Depreciated  nearly  one- 
half  during  panic  a  few  years  ago. 

Tuscarawas  County.— Good  opportunities  for  tenancy  on  half-crop  system.  Not 
much  opportunity  for  a  poor  man  to  purchase  unless  he  can  pay  one-third  cash  and 
work  in  coal  mines  to  pay  balance.    Land  is  high. 

Hknry  County.— Terms  of  tenancy:  Tenant,  three-fifths;  landlord,  two-fifths 
of  general  products  and  half  of  hay.  Other  farms,  tenant  furnishes  one-half  teams, 
tools,  seed,  and  stock  (to  be  fed  from  farm  crops),  and  receives  one-half  the  crop. 
As  to  purchase  while  hiring  out,  correspondent  says:  "That  is  the  way  I  got  my 
farm.  Industrious  men  are  doing  the  same  every  year ;  but  they  can't  do  It  by 
patronizing  all  the  saloons  and  whittling  pine  sticks.'' 

Indiana. 
(See  table,  p.  697.) 

There  are  many  foreign  farm  laborers  in  the  State,  mostly  Swedes  and  Germans. 
They  have  a  tendency  to  colonize,  and  wherever  a  German  or  Swedish  settlement 
has  been  made,  the  price  of  land  advances. "^  They  make  desirable  citizens,  and  most 
of  them  are  as  well  educated  as  the  same  number  of  Americans. 

The  representative  farmers  heard  from  do  not  mention  Swedish  farmers  or  labor- 
ers. (See  table,  p.  597.)  German  farmers  are  noted  in  the  southern  counties.  In  the 
same  counties  the  bulk  of  the  farm  labor  is  said  to  be  native  white,  and  there  is 
little  call  for  immigrants.  One  farmer  writes,  however:  "Send  some  men  here  if 
youoan ;  they  can  get  employment."  In  the  northern  countios  are  apparently  fewer 
German  farmers,  and  in  those  counties  there  is  little  call  for  Immigrants. 


1  Tentimony  of  Hon.  Joeeph  H.  Brighani,  Asiit.  Seo.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agrionlture.    Reports  of  Ind.  Com., 
Vol.  X,  p.  10. 
*  TeetimoDy  of  Mr.  Aarou  Jones,  master  National  Grange.    Rei>orts  of  Ind.  Com.,  Vol.  X,  p.  34. 
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OPPORTUNITISS  FOR  TENANCY  AND  OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  fanner   ) 

Warrick  County. — There  are  some  opportunities  for  renting,  but  as  a  mle  gen- 
eral farming^  is  not  profitable  here.  As  to  purchasing  land  on  payments  while  hiring 
ont  here,  this  conld  be  done.    A  good  man  conld  get  more  work  than  he  can  do. 

Gibson  County.— Good  opportunities  for  renting.  There  might  be  a  chance  for 
purchase  on  payments  while  tne  purchaser  hired  out. 

PiKB  County. — There  is  always  room  for  a  few  tenant  farmers  at  a  rent  of  from 
one  -  thi  rd  to  two-fifths  o  f  the  produce. 

Scott  County. — More  tenant  farmers  are  not  desired.  The  land  rents  for  one- 
half  the  produce  in  the  field.  As  to  purchase  of  land  while  the  purchaser  earned 
a  living  by  hiring  out,  there  would  oe  little  chance  of  doing  so,  although  land 
is  cheap.    It  runs  from  $12  to  $25  an  acre  for  upland. 

Switzerland  County. — Opportunities  for  renting  are  poor,  but  for  purchase  are 
fairly  good. 

Monroe  County. — Opportunities  for  renting  are  very  poor.  Our  county  is 
farmed  mostlv  by  the  owners  themselves,  most  of  whom  are  smaJl  farmers.  There 
might  be  a  few  good  opportunities'  for  purchase.  Land  some  6  or  6  miles  from 
Bloomington  is  not  very  high,  and  can  be  bought  on  reasonable  terms.  As  to  pur- 
chase while  hiring  out,  there  is  still  a  place  for  the  man  who  is  energetic  and  honest. 

Frankun  County.— As  to  purchasing^  land  on  pavments  while  hiring  out,  that 
all  depends  on  the  man.  The  opportunities  are  all  right.  The  writer  began  in  that 
way,  and  to-day  is  worth  $6,000  or  $7,000,  and  is  a  young  man  yet. 

Hendricks  County. — There  are  very  good  chances  for  reliable,  competent  men  to 
rent  farms.  Terms  vary  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  whole  crop.  As  to  pur- 
chase, the  opportunities  are  not  very  good.  Land  is  too  exx>ensive  and  taxes  too 
heavy. 

Henry  County. — Terms  of  rental  are  one-half  of  product.  Opportunities  for 
purchase  are  not  good. 

Jay  County. — In  renting,  landlord  receives  about  one-half,  delivered  in  the  bushel. 
Some  farms  are  for  rent,  but  the  farms  are  mostly  occupied  by  the  owners  them- 
selves. Land  can  only  be  bought  by  paying  seller  suflQcient  to  secure  against  loss 
in  case  of  foreclosure. 

Huntington  County. — As  to  tenancy,  if  a  man  can  get  a  start,  and  proves  him- 
self to  be  a  good  tenant,  he  has  no  further  trouble,  but  the  supply  of  poor  tenants  is  in 
excess  of  the  demand.  Usually  tenant  and  landlord  each  furnish  naif  and  receive 
half,  or  the  tenant  furnishes  everything  and  gives  the  landlord  two-fifths.  Some- 
times the  landlord  furnishes  everything  and  the  tenant  gets  one-half  for  doing  the 
work.  Sometimes  tenants  furnish  everything  and  give  the  landlord  one-half,  deliv- 
ered in  town,  if  the  land  is  food.  Opportunities  for  purchase  arc  not  very  good 
unless  the  man  has  good  health  and  is  a  good  manager.  Land  is  from  $30  to  $100  an 
acre;  some  of  it  quite  poor. 

Dekalb  County.— There  are  plenty  of  opportunities  to  rent.  Landlord  furnishes 
everything  and  receives  two-thirds  of  the  crop.  There  is  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
purchase  on  easy  terms  if  the  man  is  energetic  and  enterprising. 

Illinois. 
(bee  table,  p.  599.) 

Foreign  farm  laborers  through  central  Illinois  are  usually  Germans,  Danes,  and 
Swedes,  and  are  an  intelligent  class  of  people.  When  they  acquire  farms  of  their 
own,  they  show  a  tendencv  to  colonize.  It  is  said  that  immigration  has,  in  the  main, 
improved  the  condition  of  a|^ricultnre  and  has  not  afforded  more  labor  than  there 
was  a  demand  for,  but  that  it  has  probably  been  one  cause  of  the  native-bom  leav- 
ing the  farms.  The  manner  of  farming  of  German  fanners  does  not  appear  to  depress 
the  price  of  agricultural  products,  as  they  farm  like  the  American  farinor,  except 
that  they  do  not  perhaps  lay  ont  q^iiite  so  much  money  lor  labor,  getting  more  help 
from  wives  and  cnildren.  Their  manner  of  living  may,  however,  depress  local  mar- 
kets somewhat.  The  Germans  in  Illinois  are  good  farmers,  it  is  said,  coming  here 
with  a  hish  idea  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.^ 

The  table  of  reports  from  representative  farmers  shows  Germans,  French,  Danes, 
Swedes,  Scotch,  and  Irish  as  farmers  in  the  southwestern  and  central  counties  of  the 
state,  and  the  same  nationalities,  with  the  exception  of  the  French,  as  farm  labor- 
ers. The  Germans  and  Swedes  appear  to  be  liked  as  farm  laborers,  and  the  call  for 
immigrants  is  general.  From  only  one  county  is  it  reported  that  there  are  no  open- 
ings tor  them.  The  lar^^e  proportion  of  laborers  employed  through  the  year  in  all 
the  counties  heard  from  is  noticeable. 

1  Testimony  of  Mr.  Oliver  WUsod  :  Reports  of  Ind.  Com.,  vol.  x,  pp.  2i3,  246,  263. 
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At  Streator,  in  this  State,  is  a  colony  of  Slovaks.  These  are  not  largely  employed 
in  agriculture,  hat  some  account  of  them  may  be  of  interest  here.  A  leader  among 
them  writes  about  them  as  follows : 

Thero  are  about  800  or  900  familiM  of  SlOTSka  here  (in  and  near  Stroator).  Moat  of  the  men  are 
working  in  the  ooal  mines,  a  few  of  them  in  the  glaaa.  brick,  and  tile  faotoriee.  Bat  rery  few  of  them 
do  not  own  their  own  homes.  In  other  ways  they  are  doing  fairly  well.  In  the  town  of  Eangley,  6 
miles  from  Streator,  are  about  100  families  of  Slovaks,  and  about  the  same  number  are  at  Harwat. 
Most  of  these  also  own  their  homes.    Thev  also  work  in  the  ooal  mines. 

South,  southwest,  and  southeaat,  from  90  to  60  miles,  there  are  Slovaks  working  in  ooal  mines,  but 
I  do  not  know  how  they  are  doing.  At  Lnsalle,  30  miles  west,  are  a  few  Slovaks,  and  at  Spring  Val- 
ley and  Ladd,  40  to  45  miles  away,  are  some,  but  I  do  not  know  how  they  are  doing. 

In  and  around  Streator  are  only  8  families  or  so  engaged  in  fiurming,  bat  about  20  to  26  families  have 
left  here  for  Minnesota  within  the  past  10  years  to  go  into  farming.  These  are  doing  verr  well.  Some 
of  them  axe  worth  about  $10,000.  Around  Streator  land  is  very  high,  running  up  to  $120  aa  acre.  In 
the  near  future  about  10  families  are  expecting  to  go  out  West  looking  for  land. 

OPPORTUKITIKS  FOR  TENANCY  AND  OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Union  County. — Terms  for  renting  are  for  landlord  to  fnmish  teams,  tools,  and 
feed  for  teams,  also  one-half  of  the  necessary  packages  for  shipping,  and  to  receive 
one-half  of  the  vegetables  or  small  Arnit  raised.  Opportunities  for  a  poor  man  to 
purchase  land  are  not  good  unless  he  can  pay  something  down  or  is  able  to  cultivate 
the  land  himself.    He  can  not  hire  out  and  pay  for  a  farm. 

St.  Clair  County.— There  are  good  opportunities  to  rent,  either  on  shares  or  for 
money  rent.  The  rent  is  generally  one-third  of  the  crop.  There  are  no  opportuni- 
ties for  a  poor  man  to  purchase,  as  land  is  too  high. 

Clinton  County. — The  chances  to  become  tenant  farmers  are  not  very  good,  since 
there  are  plentv  of  tenants  equipped  to  take  all  the  farms  to  rent.  A  limited  num- 
ber of  men  might  find  opportunities  to  purchase  farms  while  hiring  out. 

Menard  County. — Terms  of  renting  are  mostly  grain  rent,  tenant  giving  one-half 
of  the  com  and  two-fifths  of  the  small  grain.  Lands  are  worth  from  $25  to  $125  an 
acre.    Chances  are  much  against  the  man  who  buys  on  time. 

Fulton  County. — Opportunities  are  eood  for  renting  on  a  cash  rent  of  fh>m  $3  to 
$5  an  acre  or  on  eoual  shares  of  the  product.  Opportunities  for  a  poor  man  to  pur- 
chase land  are  decidedly  poor,  as  land  is  held  at  from  $80  to  $100. 

Knox  County. — (1)  Alter  men  have  saved  enough  money  to  buy  the  necessary 
horses  and  implements  the  opportunity  to  rent  is  good.  Lands  are  usually  $5  to  $6 
an  acre  or  half  the  crop  in  crib  or'bam.  There  are  no  opportunities  whatever  for  a 
poor  man  to  purchase.  Land  is  too  high  in  this  vicinity,  ranging  from  $100  an  acre 
up.  (2)  There  are  good  chances  for  renting  farms;  terms,  a  cash  rent,  usually  $5  an 
acre. 

McLean  County. — Renters  here  pay  from  three-fifths  to  one-half  graiu  rent  or  $5 
to  $5.50  per  acre  for  farm  land  and  $4  for  meadow  and  grass  land.  There  is  pot 
much  opportunity  for  a  poor  man  to  purchase  land  here,  as  it  is  usually  worth  $100 
an  acre. 

Michigan. 

.   (See  table,  p.  600.) 

The  secretarv  of  state  writes,  with  regard  to  foreign  immigrants  and  industrial 
oonditions  in  the  State  at  the  present  time,  as  follows: 

first.  We  believe  that  tbeopportuniUea  for  Immigrants  were  never  better  than  at  the  present  time. 
Kever  before  has  there  boon  such  a  demand  for  laborers  as  we  have  now.  Man  v  farmers  have  found 
it  diffionlt  to  Kather  their  crops  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  labor.  This  is  due  to  the  revival  of  busi* 
nees  along  rII  lines.  We  have  several  new  industries  which  have  created  a  demand  for  laborers,  as, 
for  instancr,  the  suear-bect  industry,  the  Saginaw  ooal  mines,  and  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement. 

There  are  nlso  splendid  opportunities  for  men  to  engage  In  farming  of  all  kinds  in  northern  Michi- 
gan. Tho  large  fruit  crop  in  western  Michigan  also  gave  labor  to  a  great  many  persons  during  the 
summer  and  fall. 

^*cond.  As  farmers  any  wide-awake  person  can  snocoed,  although  some  people  are  better  suited 
for  certain  linen.  In  the  sugar-beet  fields,  for  weeding,  hoeing,  etc.,  the  Germans,  Polanders,  and 
Russians  srem  to  be  the  most  effective.  This  will  also  apply  t4)  miners  aa  well,  and  perhaps  to  the 
small  settlers  who  go  out  to  reclaim  and  build  up  farms.  In  the  higher  grades  of  farming,  such  as 
dairying,  fruit  growing,  or  where  stock  of  the  various  kinds  is  kept,  it  needs  someone  who  has  had 
experience  in  order  to  succeed.  We  have  many  Germans,  Scotch,  Hollanders,  etc.,  here  who  are  very 
profioieiit  along  their  lines  and  are  succeeding  nicely. 

Third.  Wo  find  many  farmers  who  succeed  are  Americans,  and  vice  versa.  If  the  foreign  farmers 
succeed  where  our  people  do  not.  It  is  because  of  their  thrifty,  economical  habits.  They  nave  great 
energy  and  are  satisfiea  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  grow  up,  while  the  Yankee  is  not  built  just  that 
way  always.    We  have  Intensive  fanners  of  all  nationalities. 

Fourth.  Farmers  are  all  glad  to  see  people  come  here  who  are  willing  to  work  and  thus  contribute 
to  the  upbuilding  of  the  State.  We  need  thousands  of  families,  and  those  coming  can  easily  gets 
home  for  tbemselves  and  also  be  a  benefit  to  those  who  are  here  now. 

Fifth.  Nothing  Is  done  by  the  State  to  get  Immigrants.  This  ought  to  be  done,  by  all  means.  Some 
of  the  railroads  have  been  engaged  In  this  work  and  have  done  nnoh  along  that  line. 
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There  are  many  colonies  of  foreigners  in  the  State.  Worthy  of  especial  notice  is 
the  colony  of  Hollanders  in  Ottawa  and  Allegan  counties,  on  Lake  Michigan,  near 
Benton  Harbor.    They  now  nnmber  abont  40,<XX). 

The  original  colonists  came  oyer  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Raalte  from  Holland  in 
1847.  They  came  first  in  large  numbers  in  1872.  but  the  great  influx  was  in  1880  and 
1881.  They  engaged  in  agriculture,  especially  lor  the  factories  which  put  up  pickles, 
canned  goods,  green  com,  tomatoes,  and  for  beet-sugar  factories,  and  in  the  growing  of 
peaches  and  fruit.  After  acquiring  a  competence  they  retired  from  farming,  and  the 
village  of  Holland  is  made  up  of  retired  Dutch  farmers.  *  They  have  their  own  col- 
lege— Hope  College.  The  women  and  children  work  in  the  lields  the  same  as  the 
men.  Thev  employ  only  Dutch  laborers  and  very  few  are  coming  at  the  present  time 
from  the  old  country.  They  are  at  first  slow  and  do  not  take  up  with  American 
ways,  but  having  once  become  aroused  they  do  the  very  bost  work,  especially  in  the  . 
farmers'  institutes.  An  off-shoot  from  this  colony  is  located  in  Chippewa  County,  at 
Rudyard,  in  the  northern  peninsula.  This  was  started  by  advertising  at  Holland, 
Mich.,  and  the  first  Hollander  located  at  Rudyard  in  February,  1900.  Others  fol- 
lowed, and  they  have  kept  coming  until  there  are  now  abont  5,000  of  them  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  Reformed  Church  has  approved  the  movement,  and  is  aiding  the 
colonists  to  start  a  strong  church  movement  there.  There  is  a  plan  to  start  an  acad- 
emy there,  which  would  ten<l  to  increase  the  attendence  at  Hope  College,  in  Holland, 
Mich.  Another  colony  is  located  in  Sherman  township,  in  Newaygo  County.  This 
18  not  an  off-shoot  from  the  Holland  colony. 

At  Rudyard,  Finns,  Danes,  and  Norwegians  are  also  located.  The  account  given 
by  a  citizen  of  Rudyard  of  bow  the  Finns  were  established  there  is  typical  of  the 
way  in  which  such  colonies  are  often  started.     Ho  writes: 

Some  5  yean  ago  I  employed  some  FinUnders  as  farm  laborerti  at  Rudyard.  After  working  for  a 
time  some  of  them  took  contracts  for  land  for  a  home.  Through  their  fnflnence  others  have  come 
trom  other  parte  of  Michigan  and  a  few  from  Finland.  New  immigranta  are  still  coming.  There  are 
now  about  160  ^inlanders  there,  and  they  report  that  wo  may  expect  a  good  nnmber  more  this  spring. 
This  will  no  doabt  become  a  large  setUement. 

The  writer  speaks  highly  of  their  character  as  colonists.     He  says: 

They  [the  Finns]  are  ver}'  economical  and  Industrious  and  are  successful  farmers.  They  cultivate 
all  of  the  crops  of  the  country— wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  pease,  timothy,  cloTer,  etc.,  alno  sell  milk  to 
the  cheese  factory.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  start  a  Finlanaer  on  a  new  piece  of  land  with  or  without  a 
caah  payment.  They  improve  it  quickly  and  are  among  the  most  pnmipt  in  payment.  They  all  buy 
land. 

The  same  correspondent  says  he : 

Can  speak  as  well  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  though  our  people  of  these  races  havo  not  made  so 
much  effort  to  get  their  friends  to  join  them.  The  Norwegian  lamilios  are  f^m  other  parts  of  Michi- 
gan. The  Danes  started  in  this  way :  a  Danish  woman  married  an  American  living  near  Iludyard, 
and  induced  some  of  her  relatives  to  come  from  Denmark.    A  few  more  have  foUowotl  them. 

Germans  are  scattered  over  the  State  in  somewhat  smaller  groups  than  those 
mentioned  especially  at  Mount  Clemens,  north  of  Detroit  and  southeast  of  Saginaw, 
toward  Bay  City.  At  Frankenmuth  one-third  of  the  citizens  are  Germans.  These 
Germans  have  succeeded  well  in  growing  sugar  beets,  while  Americans  in  the 
State  do  not  take  to  this  kind  of  farming.  American  capital,  however,  puts  in  the 
sugar  factories.    Not  many  Germans  are  now  coming. 

There  are  many  French  Canadians  in  the  State,  especially  in  Menominee  and  Delia 
counties  in  the  northern  peninsula,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  southern  penin- 
sula. They  came  in  originally  as  lumbermen.  When  the  lumber  has  been  cleared  off 
the  land  has  been  practically  given  to  them  through  purchase  on  tax  titles.  They  live 
very  poorly,  as  the  soil  is  not  advantageous.  They  are  not  clannish,  na  are  the  Ger- 
mans and  Hollanders,  mainly  because  the  distances  compel  them  to  mingle  with 
Americans.  In  Menominee  and  Delta  counties  the  French  Canadians  predominate, 
so  that  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  one  great  French  settlement.  They,  however,  are 
more  eager  to  send  their  children  to  school  than  is  the  case  in  the  southern  penin- 
sula, where  they  are  scattered.  They  do  not  take  hold  of  institute  or  educational 
work  in  agriculture,  and  do  not  learn  English,  but  the  children  are  learning  English. 
They  continue  to  come  in  large  numbers  from  Canada.  Menominee  and  Escanaba 
high  schools  are  among  the  best  in  the  State  and  are  supported  by  French  Cana- 
dians. The  country  sohools  are  also  good.  The  parents  are  grossly  ignorant.  They 
get  good  wages  at  lumbering  in  winter  and  on  their  own  farms  in  summer. 

A  prominent  resident  of  Menominee  County  writes  as  follows  about  the  growth  of 
the  French  Canadian  colony  in  his  neighborhood : 

This  section  of  the  northern  penmsula  of  Michigan,  Menominee  County,  was  opened  up  to  settle^ 
meat  by  the  building  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  about  1878-74.  About  1876  the  timber 
lands  came  into  market,  and  I  think  that  nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  first  settlers  wore  Canadians 
(French).  Their  first  occupation  was  cutting  and  marketing  the  timber,  but  in  most  cases  they 
started  In  to  develop  farms,  we  being  among  the  nnmber  in  our  immediate  locality.  We  find  that 
few  remain  at  this  time  of  the  original  settlers;  the  mqjority  of  the  Canadians  get  out  soon  after 
the  timber  is  off  their  farms,  and  either  take  up  new  land  near  by  or  move  further  into  the  woods. 
'There  are,  however,  a  few  very  notable  exceptions.    We  have  in  our  immediate  vicinity  abont  a 
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doxen  of  them  who  have  developed  farms  that  woald  do  credit  to  an  older  oonntry.  They  in  all  cases 
came  without  monev,  and  now  own  homes  ransing  from  $2,000  to  $10,000.  We  would  sav  possibly  10 
ner  cent  have  held  their  fanuA  and  own  them,  ^he  children  of  these  families  are  nsualfy  settling  on 
larms  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

Very  few  new  famiues  tae  coming  in.  The  past  season  three  thrifty  families  came  here  from  Can- 
ada and  bonght  farms.  The  children  of  the  families  that  follow  up  the  timber,  we  find,  are  inclined 
pretty  much  the  same  way. 

These  families  are  being  replaced  largely  by  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  who,  as  a  rule,  we  find  more 
thrifty  and  better  farmers. 

A  correspondent  from  Delta  County  writes  as  follows  about  the  French  Canadians 
in  that  neighborhood: 

The  French  came  to  this  peninsula  with  the  early  settlors  and  have  become  a  part  of  the  population 
everywhere,  being  pretty  well  mixed  in  with  the  rest.  In  the  very  small  settlements,  places  which 
have  sprung  up  in  consequenco  of  lumbering  operations,  there  is  a  percentage  of  about  75,  perhaps 
more.    The  percentage  of  French  In  tliis  city  is  about  30. 

The  farmers  among  tliem  have  bought  thfir  land,  paying  for  it  as  they  are  able,  but  not  usually 
making  purchases  outright.  Farming  is  so  limit43d  in  this  vicinity  that  few  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion have  followed  their  parents  in  it.  More  will  do  so  in  the  future  as  the  industry  is  developed.  In 
the  city  few  French  are  merchants.  Many  are  saloon  keepers.  There  are  many  clerks  among  the 
younger  French  in  all  lines  of  business. 


Educationally  the  French  are  averace  pupils.  Some  are  very  bright  and  few  are  very  poor.  They 
will  not  average  quite  as  well  as  the  children  of  native  parentage.  They  have  their  own  Catholic 
schools  in  many  places.    The  railroad  interests  of  the  city  take  some  into  that  calling. 


Another  correspondent  from  Delta  County  writes : 

The  first  French-Canadian  family  came  to  this  place  fh>m  Negaunee,  Mich.,  about  30  years  ago. 
Since  that  time  they  have  been  coming  here  almost  every  year  up  to  the  present  time.  Their  first 
occupation  was  logging  and  getting  out  hemlock  bark,  ties,  posts,  etc.,  also  wood  for  charcoal. 

Farming  is  the  principal  occupation  now,  except  in  winter,  when  most  of  the  young  men  seek 
employment  with  difl'erent  lumber  concerns  in  this  vicinity. 

Fuuy  three-fourths  of  them  are  engaged  in  farming  and  almost  all  own  their  own  farms.  In  regard 
to  social  improvement,  I  should  say  that  there  has  been  a  change  for  the  better  with  a  few  families,  but 
not  to  any  great  extent.  Having  taught  school  here  for  a  number  of  years,  I  can  s«y  thnt  the  general 
tendency  of  most  of  the  French-Can^lian  parents  is  to  send  the  children  for  only  a  limited  period  to 
school,  tnerefore  you  rarely  see  one  who  ever  has  gone  beyond  the  8th  grade.  They  hardly  ever  send 
them  tohiffh  school  or  nny  college  or  academy. 

The  children  of  these  people  are  not  inclined  to  look  for  any  betterment  in  their  condition,  and  for 
the  most  part  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  parents.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  old  and  young  ike  liquor  too 
well  and  take  things  pretty  easy.  You  can  Judge  for  vourself  when  I  t«ll  you  that  there  are  8  saloons 
in  this  little  "  neck  of  the  woods,"  supported  mostly  uy  French  Canadians  and  their  children. 

What  is  said  above  about  education  as  a  part  of  the  life  of  these  people  is  con- 
firmed by  a  correspondent  from  Menominee,  who  gives  the  following  general  account 
of  the  French  Canadians  in  his  neighborhood : 

In  the  city  of  Menominee  there  is  a  settlement  of  French  Canadians  of  about  2,500  in  number 
They  largely  live  in  one  portion  of  the  city  which  is  known  as  "  French  town."  So  far  as  their  life  is 
concerned  it  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  an  average  oitisen.  This  is  a  Inmbering  center, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  men  is  almost  entirely  that  of  some  part  of  the  Inmbering  industry.  There 
is  not  a  person  in  their  comninnity  of  pergonal  intluence  outside  of  the  priest. 

These  people  are  almost  entirely  Catholics,  having  a  large  and  prosperons  church,  and  w«ll-organ- 
ised  parochial  school.  The  children  are  keen  and  bright,  but  do  not  remain  in  school  much  after  the 
age  of  15.  Very  few  of  them  have  a  speoiid  desire  to  secure  an  education.  In  this  respect  they  fall 
below  the  other  nationalities  here.  The  boys  mainly  are  engaged  in  the  special  work  for  which  this 
city  is  famous. 

These  people  are  not  specially  thrifty ;  they  seem  to  spotid  their  money  in  dress  and  in  their  own 
special  social  life. 

The  sugar-beet  industry,  now  carried  on  so  extensively  in  Michigan,  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  foreign  laborers.  One  factor>'  requires  5,000  acies  oi  beets,  and  as  it  takes 
1  person  a  week  to  thin  an  acre  of  beets,  5,000  weeks'  work  are  required  in  June,  and 
as  much  in  September  and  October  to  harvest  the  beets.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  t  he 
labor  needed.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  this  factory  was  located  in  a  dis- 
trict already  given  up  to  peach  growing,  which  requires  nmch  labor  at  the  same-time 
that  the  beet  crop  requires  it  Kussian  Jews  and  other  foreignei-s  are  brought  over 
from  Chicago  during  the  two  busy  seasons. 

In  the  southern  tier  of  counties  many  farmers  have  retired  and  have  rented  their 
fanus  largely  to  foreij^ners,  themselves  locating  in  villages  and  cities.  Land  there  is 
worth  from  $50  to  $60  per  acre.    This  is  about  the  price  asked  for  sugar-beet  land. 

The  fact  that  these  farmers  no  longer  cultivate  their  own  farms  is  considered  a 
serious  obstacio  in  the  way  of  progressive  agriculture.  This  can  hardly  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  ex-farmers  are  Americans  and  the  farmers  who  replace  them  are 
foreigner^,  since  the  latter  have  so  abundantly  shown  their  skill  at  and  suocess 
in  farming.  It  is  probably  due  rather  to  the  system  itself,  tenant  farming,  by  whom- 
ever carried  on,  being  generally  considered  lees  good  for  the  land  than  direct  cultiva- 
tion h^  the  owner. 

Prof.  Clinton  D.  Smith,  director  of  the  State  agricultural  experiment  station,  says, 
however,  that  the  owners  are  less  inclined  than  they  would  be  otherwise  to  arrange 
with  tenants  for  raising  crops  that  will  improve  the  land  on  the  gronnd  that  "the 
men  on  their  farms  are  too  ignorant  to  experiment  on  any  change  in  methods." 
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Representative  fanners  in  different  parts  of  the  State  (see  table,  p.  — )  almost 
unanimoDsly  say  that  there  are  opportunities  in  the  State  for  immigrants  who  do 
not  speak  English.  Many  German  farniers  are  spoken  of.  In  Kent  and  Charlevoix 
counties  Dutch  farmers  and  farm  laborers  are  mentioned :  in  Mecosta  and  Iosco  conn- 
ties  mention  is  made  of  Swedes  and  Poles.  Two  of  the  farmers  express  a  preference 
for  Germans  as  farm  laborers  and  1  for  Swedes.  On  the  whole,  the  opportunities  for 
foreign  immigrants  in  this  State  seem  to  be  excellent. 

OPPORTUNTTIKS  FOR  TRNANCY  AND  OWNKRSHIP. 

(Reported  by  reprenentaiivo  farmers.) 

Waynb  County. — Farms  are  rented  on  shares  or  at  about  $3  per  acre  cash.  Op)>or- 
tunities  for  a  poor  man  to  establish  himself  in  tenant  farming  are  poor. 

Jackson  County. — Terms  of  tenancy  are  as  follows :  First,  equal>share  farming, 
each  furnishing  half;  second,  everything  furnished,  giving  tenant  one-third ;  third, 
tenant  furnishing  everything  and  giving  one-third;  fourth,  cash  rent.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  purchasing  on  shares  while  hiring  out  are  scarce. 

Eaton  County.— Opportunities  for  renting  all  depend  upon  ability;  steady, 
sober  men  who  understand  farming  can  iind  situations  here.  Purchasing  while 
hiring  out  is  done  by  thrifty  men,  but  there  are  better  localities  for  such  than  this. 

Kbnt  County. — Opportunities  for  purchase  are  very  good. 

Lapebr  County. — ^Nearly  all  farms  are  rented  each  year.  Both  cash  and  crop 
rent.  Opportunities  for  a  poor  man  to  establish  himself  in  independent  farming  are 
good  for  the  right  kind  of  a  man. 

Mecosta  County. — There  are  fine  opportunities  for  renting.  Renter  receives  one- 
third  of  the  crop.  Land  is  cheap  here  yet,  and  there  is  some  homestead  land.  An 
industrious  man  with  a  small  family  can  easily  raise  his  living  for  the  first  year  on 
these  lands.     He  can  work  out  on  every  spare  day  during  the  season. 

OcBANA  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting.  One-third  goes  to 
the  landlord ;  two-thirds  to  the'tenant,  who  furnishes  all.  There  are  good  opportu- 
nities for  purchase.    Laud  is  cheap  and  Ihere  is  plenty  of  work. 

Iosco  County.— Opportunities  for  renting  are  limited.  A  few  farms  arc  rented 
at  a  cash  rental  of  from  $1  to  $2.50  an  acre.  They  are  generally  rented  on  shares. 
There  are  reasonable  opportunities  for  pnrchase.  A  few  good  lands  csin  be  secured 
under  the  homestead  laws  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States. 

Charlevoix  County. — A  few  farms  can  be  rented  either  on  shares  or  for  a  cash 
rent.  As  to  purchasing  while  the  purchaser  hires  out,  many  are  doing  so,  as  stump 
land  can  be  bought  for  $5  an  acre. 

Wisconsin. 

(See  table,  p.  601.) 

The  commissioner  of  labor  for  the  State  wrote  as  follows  in  1894  as  to  the  oppor- 
tunities lor  immigrants  in  the  State  at  that  time.^ 

I  can  state  that  the  northern  part  of  onr  State  haa  fine  timber  lands  that  when  improved  will  make 
the  best  of  farms,  and  immigration  in  that  part  of  the  State  would  be  very  desirable,  pr«>viding,  tirat, 
the  persons  arrivine  had  a  small  snm  of  money  to  invest  in  the  pnrchase  of  land,  yrhicn  is  very  cheap. 
In  that  part  of  the  State,  in  fact,  most  any  ana  everything  can  be  raiaed,  including  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
potatoes,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds.    *    *    * 

Our  State,  in  my  judgment,  would  prefer  the  Oerman,  for  Uie  reason  that  as  a  rule  they  all  work  and 
are  generally  very  prosperous  with  us. 

As  to  the  conditions  to-day,  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  immigration  writes 
the  following : 

Wisconsin,  with  its  diversified  industries,  olfera  better  opportunities  to-day  to  the  immigrant  than 
was  offered  during  the  years  of  industrial  depression  in  onr  lumber  and  mining  industries.  The  same 
is  true  in  practically  every  line  of  business ;  everything  so  dovetails  in  together  that  depression  in  one 
line  of  industry  means  depression  in  another. 

Second.  Germans  and  Scandinavians  are  most  effective  as  farmera  and  farm  laborers. 

The  success  of  the  foreign  farmers,  if  German  and  Scandinavian,  is  greater  than  that  of  American- 
bom.  The  (Germans  or  Somdinaviana  of  foreign  birth  who  come  here  tirst  come  from  a  depleted  soil. 
They  grub,  dig,  and  save,  and  soon  put  their  small  farms  on  a  paying  basis,  and  eventually  die  fiiirly 
well'  to  do.  Their  children  do  not  seem  to  have  the  same  ambition  that  the  old  folks  have,  and  do  not 
work  as  hard  ur  accomplish  as  great  resnlta.  But  the  grandchildren  are  more  thoroughly  American- 
iaed,  and  seem  to  do  better  than  the  fathers  did.  American-bom  children  are  not  content  to  cultivate 
small  farms,  and  do  not  cultivate  the  large  farms  to  get  all  out  of  them  that  it  is  possible  to  get.  A 
part  ia  cultivated  and  the  remainder  negleoted. 

Fourth.  We  have  so  much  unoccapied  laud  as  yet  in  this  State  that  farmers  are  glad  to  see  further 
immigration  to  the  Sute. 

Fifth.  The  State  boanl  of  immigration  of  Wisconsin  expends  about  $5,000  a  year  in  advertiaing  and 
showing  to  intending  Hct tiers  th«j  beneflta  that  can  be  derived  by  settling,  especially  in  northern 


>  Report  Immigration  Investigating  Commission,  p.  161. 
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Wisconsin.  We  are  not  doing  anvthing  in  the  way  of  trying  to  atlraot  foreign  immigration,  but  are 
attoiupting  to  draw  settlers  from  older  and  more  thickly  settfod  States.  Certain  railnMids  and  private 
land  compinies  are  engaeed  in  the  work  of  settling  land  in  northern  Wisconsin.  There  are  probably 
one  hundred  such  firms  doing  business  in  northern  Wisconsin.  There  are  no  agricultural  colonies  in 
the  State,  but  there  are  numerous  sections  in  the  State  in  which  Germans,  Scandinavians,  or  Poles 
prevail  as  a  nationality  in  such  settlements. 

The  great  timber  region  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  where  especial  oppor- 
tanities  are  offered  to  settlers  is  comprised  in  an  area  north  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Green  Bay  to  the  month  of  the  St.  Croix  Kiyer,  with  the  counties  of  Portage, 
Wood,  and  Jackson  as  southern  projections,  and  c-outains  27  counties  occupying 
about  53  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  entire  State.  It  appears  that,  considering  the 
whole  area  from  a  farmer's  standpointi  about  20  per  cent  is  good  farming  land,  about 
40  per  cent  is  medium,  while  40  per  cent  is  either  not  suited  to  farming  or  only 
doubtfully  so. I  Of  the  18,500,000  acres  contained  in  this  tract  a  little  less  than  7  per 
cent  is  Improved.  Twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  total  area  is  held  by  actual  settlers,  5 
per  cent  by  the  United  States  (2  per  cent  being  Indian  reservations),  less  than  2  per 
cent  by  the  State,  a  little  over  5  per  cent  by  the  railways,  leaving  63  per  cent  held 
by  private  nonresidents.  Of  the  land  so  held  80  per  cent,  or  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  area  under  consideration,  is  owned  bv  lumbermen.'  Of  the  17,000,000  acres  of 
unimproved  land  8,000,000  are  "cut-over"  lands,  largely  burned  over  and  waste.^ 
This  area  is  constantly  growing. 

It  is  to  these  lands  in  especial  that  attempts  are  now  being  made  to  bring  settlers. 
An  interesting  experiment  has  been  tried  to  get  foreign  residents  of  cities  upon  such 
lands.  The  following  letter  from  the  State  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  gives 
some  account  of  this : 

Tbe Land  Company  has  been  settling  Polish  people  in  the  northern  counties  of  the  State  for 

the  past  14  years,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  sold  land  to  about  1,000  people,  as  near  as 
they  could  estimate  it.  All  of  these  people  have  settled  in  the  counties  of  Shawano.  Brown,  and 
Oconto.  They  came  from  Chicago,  Indiana,  and  the  mining  regions  of  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania 
(very  few  came  from  Milwaukee).  All  had  accumulated  some  savings  which  were  made  at  various 
occupations  in  the  cities  of  this  countiy  (principally  laboring).  The  land  company  sold  them  the  land 
upon  payment  of  a  small  sum  down  and  the  balance  to  be  paid  in  fVom  3  to  5  years  with  inter- 
eat  at  6  and  7  per  cent.  In  every  case  these  people  have  made  a  success;  so  much  so  that  (the  man- 
ager of  the  company  tells  me)  most  of  their  sales  in  the  past  few  years  have  been  to  the  people  who 
purchased  huid  several  vears  ago  and  have  since  paid  for  it  and  added  more  to  their  holoings.  The 
average  price  pnid  for  the  land  was  about  $11  per  acre. 

From  the  ■■  Land  Company  I  learned  that  during  the  24  years  they  have  been  in  business 

they  have  sent  71  families  into  Marinette  County  exclusively,  with  an  average  of  6  people  to 
a  family.  These  people  came  principally  from  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  although  some  of  tnem  were 
from  lietrolt,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Hammond,  Ind.,  and  the  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  These 
people  were  painters,  carpenters,  masons,  farmers,  and  laborers,  and  in  every  case  had  saved  some 
money  which  they  had  accumulated  at  these  occupations  in  this  country.  Their  average  holding  is 
80  acres,  and  the  cost  |6  per  acre,  average.  The  terms  of  the  land  company  were  one-balf  of  purchase 
price  down  and  the  balance  in  5  years  m  7  per  cent.  These  terms  were  complied  with  in  every  case. 
From  the  start  these  farming  ventures  seem  to  have  been  self-sustaining,  for  in  no  case  has  any  of 
them  asked  for  financial  assistance.  At  the  present  time  there  are  people  on  their  way  from  Poland 
to  settle  on  land  in  Marinette  County. 

The  following  letters  from  private  land  companies  operating  in  this  region  give 
an  idea  of  how  far  the  opportunities  they  offer  are  available  for  immigrants  and 
what  their  methods  are : 

I. 

Most  of  the  settlers  whom  we  place  on  our  lands  In  Wisconsin  are  fumers  from  the  farming  districts 
of  the  more  improved  parts  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  a  few  trova  Ohio.  We  are  getting  a 
large  number  this  year  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  as  we  have  had  a  few  before. 

As  for  foreign  immigration,  we  have  had  a  man  in  Europe  for  the  past  8  years,  our  Mr. , 

who  is  stationed  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  We  have  been  working  on  a  Bussian  colony  from  Odessa. 
We  bad  a  delegation  hf>re  last  summer  and  they  looked  over  our  lands,  staying  hero  4  or  5  weeks. 
We  have  brought  one  German  Kussian  frtmi  Odessa  and  settled  him  in  Clark  County.  He  had  plenty 
of  means  to  buy  a  good  farm.  Wo  have  not  directly  handled  any  foreigners  from  New  York.  We 
can  take  care  of  a  thousand  farmers  in  two  weeks'  tune  by  putting  them  on  our  lands  in  Clark,  Chip- 
pewa, Price,  and  Sawyer  counties.  Wis. 

Most  of  the  foreigners  here  are  (Germans  and  Norwegians.  The  Germans  and  Korwegians  are  com- 
ing steadily,  not  only  from  Europe  but  frtmi  the  more  thickly  settled  districts  in  the  territory  above 
mentioned.  We  are  sellinff  goocf  agricultural  lands  at  from  #5  to $10  per  acre,  unimproved,  in  Wiscon- 
sin. We  have  done  lots  ol^advertising.  We  have  sent  over  200,000  circulars  to  Europe,  and  we  are 
using  several  hundred  thousand  a  year  in  this  conntij.  We  have  men  out  on  the  road  taking  up 
renters  who  want  to  buy  land  in  the  States  above  mentioned. 

The  lands  we  ofi'er  are  what  are  called  cutK>ver  lands.  The  lumbermen  have  taken  off  the  most 
valuable  and  merchantable  timber  and  left  the  land  to  be  cleared  and  cleaned  up  and  tilled  by  the 
farmer,  consequently  our  work  is  slow  and  steadv  and  the  margin  small.  We  never  sell  land  for  more 
than  it  is  worth ;  land  is  enhandng  in  value  all  the  time. 

Bespectfully,  ■  Land  Compant. 

'Forestry  conditions  of  northern  Wisconsin:  Filibert  Roth,  special  agent,  U.  S.  Department  Agri- 
culture.  Wisconsin  (]toological  and  Natural  History  Surveys,  Bulletin  No.  1,  Boon,  series,  No.  1,  p.  6* 
*Ibid.,  p.6. 
•Ibid.,  p.  66. 
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II. 

We  Inclose  oironUr  deacriptive  of  the  landn  we  aro  oiforing  in  this  State.  In  addition  to  the  lands 
described  in  this  circalar  we  own  a  nnmber  of  large  bodies  of  Unds  that  we  have  not  vet  placed  upon 
the  market.  Lands  described  in  1  he  inclosed  circular  are  situated  in  a  well-improved  farming  portion 
of  the  State,  and  we  have  made  no  effort  so  far  to  settle  them  except  with  farmers  ftvm  this  and 
surrounding  States.  There  have,  howeyer,  settled  upon  our  land  a  nnmber  of  families  of  Hollanders; 
prohablv  80  or  40  families,  some  of  whom  have  doubtless  come  direct  from,  the  old  country.  Should 
we  deciae  to  place  some  of  the  other  lands  which  we  own  upon  the  market,  we  will  doubtless  endeavor 
to  induce  newly  arrived  immigrants  to  settle  upon  them. 
Yours,  truly, 

in. 

We  have  not  heretofore  dealt  with  newly  arrived  immifn'ants.  Our  sales  have  been  made  altogether 
to  American  farmers  or  to  menof  foreign  oirth  who  have  been  long  settled  in  the  United  States  and 
become  citizens  thereof.  Wo  have,  of  course,  a  number  of  Germans  and  a  few  Scandinavians  among 
our  customers. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  deal  with  the  newly  arrived  immigrants.  Our  lands  are  what  are  denomi- 
nated out-over  timber  lands.  In  most  instances  they  were  cut-over  many  years  ago,  and  the  process 
of  time  and  decay  has  greatiy  facilitated  the  work  of  clearing  the  land  for  the  plow;  fires  having  kept 
back  the  second-growth  timber,  which  in  most  places  is  not  large  enough  to  De  classed  as  other  than 
underbrush. 

The  swales  are  covered  with  the  growth  of  natural  blue-Joint  grass  which  makes  excellent  pasture 
and  hay.  The  grass  crops  are  par  excellence  the  best  for  this  section,  but  Indian  com  also  makes 
Invariably  a  good  crop,  ran^ng  from  85  to  90  buahels  per  acre  on  the  best  cultivated  farms.  Winter 
wheat  is  also  an  excellent  crop,  as  are  oats,  rye,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds. 

The  enense  of  clearing  the  land  and  putting  under  plow  does  not  exceed  $b  to  $7.60  an  acre.  There  is 
plenty  offirewood  for  fuel.  Soil  is  a  sandy  loam  with  clay  subsoil.  We  are  prepared ,  in  case  an  immi- 
grant is  a  farmer  and  has  some  means,  to  build  for  him  a  small  comfortable  house  and  bam  on  each  quar- 
ter section  that  may  be  selected  by  him.  We  should  require,  in  such  case  a  cash  payment  sufficient  to 
cover  a  little  more  than  the  cost  of  such  building,  and  should  expect  to  carry  the  balance  for  such 
time  as  might  be  convenient  for  the  purchaser,  provided  he  proved  Industrious  and  self- helpful. 

Fabm  Land  Coxpany. 

IV. 

I  would  say  that  my  luid  acenoy  does  not  reach  for  newly  arrived  immigrants.  Wo  have  been 
dealing  thus  mr  with  people  wno  have  been  settled  in  some  acgoining  State  or  in  the  southem  part  of 
this  State.  We  have  located  a  good  many  of  them  on  improved  and  unimproved  lands  in  this  and 
a^oining  counties.  They  are  mostly  German,  Norwegian,  and  some  Danes.  I  have  reached  my  pur- 
chasers burgely  through  advertising  in  the  Geraian,  l^rwegian,  and  American  papers.  The  price  of 
our  lands  ranges  fh>m  $5  to  $50  per  acre,  depending  upon  the  improvements  and  localities.  The  unim- 
proved lands  we  sell  at  about  one-third  cash  where  the  bn  ver  moves  on  to  make  improvements  at  once, 
andkthe  balance  of  the  purchase  price  to  be  paid  at  any  future  day  agreed  upon  that  would  be  satis- 
fiustory  to  the  purchaser.  On  this  land  we  oan  raise  hay,  com,  barley,  rye,  wheat,  oats,  sugar  beets, 
tobacco,  and  most  any  kind  of  grain  or  vegetables  that  can  be  grown  in  the  Korthwest. 
Yours,  very  tmly. 

It  was  stated  above  that  abont  5  per  cent  of  the  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  was  held  by  the  railway  companies.  These  companies  are  doing  more  or  less 
in  the  way  of  attracting  foreign  immigrants,  as  the  following  letters  will  show : 

V. 

This  company  hM  probably  been  doing.more  advertising  for  the  past  two  years  than  all  other  land- 
owners put  together  in  this  State.  Our  base  of  operation  has  been  wholly  within  the  United  States, 
and  more  parucularly  in  the  southem  part  of  thjfs  State,  northern  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
southem  Michigan.  We  aro  distributing  a  large  amount  of  printed  matter,  doing  considerable  adver- 
tising in  newspapers,  and  have  a  stc.vopucon  snow  which  gives  free  entertainments  showing  picturce 
of  that  portion  of  our  line  passing  through  the  land  grant.  The  lecturer  describes  each  town  of 
importance,  giving  views  of^  industries,  principal  streets,  and  such  other  matters  of  interest  as  seems 
best. 

We  have  something  over  half  a  million  acres  of  good  farm  lands  which  are  being  offered  at  from  $5  to 
$7.50  per  acre.  The  crops  for  which  the  land  is  suitable  chiefly  are  wheat,  oat*,  rye,  roots,  and  vege- 
tables.  The  soil  is  perhaps  better  adapted  to  raising  tlie  different  grasses  than  any  other  part  of 
America.  Sheep  ano  cattle  breeders  are  comniing  to  us  very  rapifi ly .  Our  experience  teaches  us  that 
Germans,  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Bohemians,  and  such  other  foreigners  as  were  fanners  in  the  old 
country,  make  the  best  success  of  clearing  timber  lands. 

Yours,  tmly,  W.  H.  Kilucn. 

Land  OommUnoner  Witconain  Central  Railway. 

The  pamphlet  issned  by  this  company  speaks  of  ..dttlements  in  given  localities  of 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  Finlanders,  Bohemians,  and  French  Canadians,  and  offers  to 
direct  to  the  proper  districts  those  who  desire  to  take  up  homes  in  a  settlement  of 
any  special  nationality. 

Another  company  points  out  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  settling  foreign  immi- 
grants on  timber  land.    The  land  commissioner  of  this  railway  writes  as  follows : 

VI. 

Our  company  owns  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  half  a  million  acres  of  land  in  northern  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  which  we  have  Just  recently  commenced  to  open  up  for  settlement.  It  is  almost  entirely 
heavily  timbere<l  hard-wood  land,  and  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  any  systematic  method  of  inducing 
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foreign  emlgranU  to  looate.  The  proposition  of  locating  settlers  on  timber  land  is  quite  a  difficult 
one.  Most  of  the  land  that  is  being  sold  is  sold  to  people  who  have  had  some  experienoe  in  a  timber 
country ;  and  until  the  lauds  are  cleared,  to  a  certain  extent,  I  presume  that  this  will  be  their  biiitory, 
and  that  the  method  of  handling  them  will  be  entirely  along  these  lines. 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  F.  Clsvbland, 

Land  CommUnoner  Ohieago  and  NorihwetUm  Railway  Oompony. 

The  land  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Panl  writes: 

Some  years  ago  this  company  distributed  a  considerable  amount  ofliterature  published  in  English, 
German,  and  Korwecian.  They  were  in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  and  were  sent  broadcast  over  the 
rarions  countries.  To-day  this  company  is,  through  an  auxiliary  known  as  the  Milwaukee  Land 
Company,  interested  in  the  development  of  new  towns  located  on  extensions  of  various  lines. 

Those  towns  and  the  territory  this  componv  is  advertising  by  means  of  pamphlets.  We  also  use 
the  press  in  a  general  manner  as  well  as  a  small  army  of  aeents. 

In  these  towns  there  are  opportunities  for  the  merchant,  the  artisan,  mechanic,  and  laborer.  The 
rates  of  wages  are  above  the  average,  whUe  living  is  quite  cheap. 

As  to  the  manner  by  which  this  company  induces  foreign  immigration,  I  must  respectfully  refer 
you  to  our  general  passenger  and  ticket  affent,  Mr.  F.  A.  Miller,  of  Chicago.  Such  matters  pertain 
particularly  to  his  department.  I  can  locaro  the  immigrants  after  they  are  brought  to  me,  and  betwei>n 
the  two  departments  we  have  been  very  successful.  Wo  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  nationality. 
Thia  company  owns  about  6.800  miles  of  road,  and  the  foreign  element  seem  to  move  in  squads,  and 
are  usually  cognizant  of  the  locality  in  whioh  they  are  about  w  settle,  seeking  information  presumably 
by  correspondence  with  their  friends. 

Keepectfnlly,  yours,  C.  A.  Padlby. 

General  Land  Agent. 

The  general  immigration  agent  of  the  same  road  writes  as  follows: 

VII. 

Very  little  effort  has  been  made  during  the  last  12  years  to  induce  immigrants  fh>m  Eurotie.  They 
come  through  the  influence  of  friends  mostly.  We  have  an  agent  (special)  in  Liverpool.  The  general 
Europeim  agency  was  abolished  12  years  ago.  Our  company  has  ooloniased  over  200,000  people  in  the 
DakotaH  of  different  nationalities  during  the  last  18  years,  and  fally  the  same  nnniber  in  Minnesota 
and  Iowa.  We  are  colonising  very  successfully  in  northern  Wisconsin  now  of  different  nationalities 
as  mentioned.!  1  find  that  they  succeed  much  better  in  timber  country  than  on  prairie  land. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  E.  Powell,  a.  I.  A, 

The  Chicago,  St.  Panl,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway  has  ahont  300,000  acres 
of  land  remaining  unsold,  saitable  for  eeneral  crops  and  diversified  farming.  The 
price  ranges  from  $2.60  to  $5  per  acre.    The  land  commissioner  of  the  road  writes : 

We  are  nellingonr  lands  to  all  classes;  most  of  our  castomers  come  from  the  settled  portions  of 
southern  Wisconsin,  northern  Illinois,  southern  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota.  We  have 
made  some  sales  to  foreign  immigrants,  though  not  very  many;  Germans  and  Scandinavians  are  the 
prevailing  nationalities. 

Yours,  respectfally,  G.  W.  Bell,  Lcmd  OommiaHoner, 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  stndent  of  foreign  settlements  and  settlers  in  the 
United  States,  Wisconsin  is  especially  interesting  for  the  namher  of  races  represented 
within  its  borders,  and  for  the  high  proportion  of  the  foreign  element  in  its  popula- 
tion. Prof.  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsin^  has  been  carrying  on  an  investigation  into  the  history,  numbers, 
etc.,  of  the  foreign  races  represented  in  the  popnlation  of  the  State,  and  under  his 
direction  Reveraf  monographs  on  diiferent  races  have  already  appeared.    These  are : 


The  Cornish  in  Southwest  Wisconsin,"  b^  Louis  Albert  Copeland;  **The  Belgians 
of  Northwest  Wisconsin,"  by  Xavier  Martin ;  *'The  Planting  of  the  Swiss  Colony  at 
New  Glams,  Wisconsin,"  by  John  Luohsinger;  "How  Wisconsin  Came  by  its  Large 
German  Element,"  by  Kate  Asaphine  Everest;  and  "  Geographical  Origin  of  German 
Immigration  to  Wisconsin, "  by  Kate  Everest  Levi.  '^ 

The  following  briuily  summarized  account  of  foreign  groups  in  Wisconsin,  and 
their  distribution,  is  quoted  from  Professor  Thwaites's  annual  report  for  1890,  pre- 
sented as  secretary  of  the  historical  society  after  the  investigation  had  been  under 
way  about  18  months.    Professor  Thwaites  says : 

Wisconsin  probably  contains  a  greater  variety  of  foreign  gronps  than  any  other  American  State. 
The  principal  nationalities  now  colonised  here  rank  in  nnmbers  as  follows:  Germans,  Scandinavians, 
Irish,  natives  of  Great  Britain,  Canadians,  Bohemians,  Dutch,  and  French.  Many  of  these  foreign 
gronps  occupy  entire  townships,  and  control  within  them  all  political,  educational,  and  religions 
affairs.  Here  and  there  we  find  gennine  communities  whert»  property  is  ]wh\  in  common,  and  from 
which  strangers  are  carefully  excluded;  such  as  the  St.  Nazianz  (Serman  Catholic  commonity,  in 
Manitowoc  County,  where  there  are  men  of  all  essential  trades  and  professions,  and  wher^.  accord 
ing  to  our  informants,  no  communication  is  held  with  the  outer  world  if  Ic  can  bo  prevented.  In 
considerable  districts,  particularly  among  the  Germans  and  Welsh,  the  English  language  is  reported 
to  bo  seldom  spoken,  and  public  as  well  as  parochial  schools  are  oonduotod  in  the  foreign  tongue. 
But  as  a  rule  the  foreign-bom  people  of  Wisconsin  appear  quick  to  adopt  American  methods  and 
English  speech,  and  enter  with  sest  Into  the  privileges  and  duties  of  citisenship ;  while  no  matter 


1  Scandinavians.  Germans,  Bohemians,  Poles,  and  English-speaking  people. 
*A11  published  by  the  SUte  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wise. 
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how  stoutly  the  elden  may  endpavor  to  perpetuate  the  foreign  ideaa  which  thoy  have  broncht  with 
them  the  younger  generation  can  not  long  be  held  in  loaah,  complaint  being  universal  in  the 
repliea  to  onr  circulars  that  the  t^'achiusa  of  the  fathers  in  these  matters  appear  to  have  but  little 
effect  upon  youth.  The  process  of  assimilation  appears  to  be,  an  a  whole,  reasonably  rapid  and  satia- 
fiictory.  Now  customs,  new  manners,  new  blood  are  being  introduoed  by  tne  colonists  from  across  sea, 
and  as  a  rule  these  are  worthy  of  adoption  and  absorption. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  locidities  where  these  foreign  enraim  have  planted  themselves. 

Qermans.—The  Germans  number  75  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Taylor  Couuty,  85  i)er  cent  of 
'  "  -     '  -^  " "       —^  -      -       '  •  •  "     large  groups  in  Mil 


Dodge,  and  55  per  cent  of  BufEalo.  They  are  also  found  in  especially  large  groups  in  Milwaukee, 
Ozauaee,  Washington,  Sheboygan,  Manitowoc,  JoflTerson,  Outoeamie,  Fond  dn  Lac,  £lank,  Waupaca, 
Dane,  Marathon,  Grant.  Waushara,  Green  Lake,  Langlade,  and  Clark  oonnties.  There  are  Germans 
in  every  couuty  of  the  State  and  numerous  Isolated  German  settlements,  but  in  the  counties  named 


jusi  over  luo  uerman  ooroer.  i.  dp  M>wn  oi  ueiginm,  usauaee  uouniy,  is  popniaiea  aim 
by  Lnxembur^ers,  while  Oldenbnmrs  occupy  the  German  settlement  at  Cedarburg. 
of  the  population  of  Farmingtou,  Washington  County,  are  from  Saxony.  In  the  same 
son  is  chiefly  settled  by  Pomeranians,  wnile  one-half  of  the  popnlauon  of  Kewaskt 


these  people  are  particularly  numerous.  Sometimes  tlie  groups  are  of  special  interest,  because  the 
people  came  for  the  niOHt  part  l^om  a  particular  district  in  the  Fatherlanii.  For  instance,  Loniira,  in 
Dodge  County,  was  settlea  almost  entirely  by  Pmssiaubfrom  Brandenburg,  who  belonged  totbelfivan< 
geli(^  Association.  The  neighboringtowns  of  Herman  and  Theresa,  also  in  DodgeCoantv,  were  settled 
principally  by  natives  of  Pomeranla.  In  Calumet  County,  there  are  Oldenburff,  Luxemburg,  and  New 
Holstein  settlements.  St.  Kilian,  in  Washington  County,  Is  settled  by  people  from  northern  Bohemia, 
just  over  the  German  border.  The  town  of  ^Iginm,  Osaakee  Countv.  is  populated  almost  exclusively 
t^ . .«_^...^, ..^ . •  .  ^  ^  '    ^^j,g.    Three-fourths 

same  countv,  Jack- 
.  .  ;  Kewaskum  are  from  the 

same  German  province.  In  Dane  County  there  are  several  interesting  groups  of  German  Catholics. 
Koxbory  is  nine- tenths  Gorman,  the  people  coming  mostly  from  Rheininh  Prussia  and  Bavaria.  Ger- 
mans predominate  in  Cross  Plains,  the  reat  of  the  population  being  Irish.  The  German  families  of 
MiddletOE  came  from  Koln,  Bheinish  Pmssijb,  and  so  did  those  of  Berry,  a  town  almoat  solidly 
German. 

Seandinavians.— The  Scandinavians  (Norwegians,  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Icelanders)  of  Wisconsin 
are  divided  into  national  groupe.  The  Norwe/pans  are  strongest  in  Dane  County,  where  there  are 
probably  not  less  than  14,000,  who  were  either  bom  in  Norway  or  whose  parents  were.  Other  counties 
naving  large  numbers  are  Pierce,  St.  Croix,  £au  Claire,  Waushara,  Waupaca,  Washburn,  Winnebago, 
Portage,  Buffalo,  Trempealeau,  Barron,  Door,  Bayfield,  Florence,  Lincoln,  Rock,  Bacine,  Milwaukee, 
Grant,  and  Oneida. 

Swedes  predominate  In  Trenton^sabel.  and  Maiden  Bock,  in  Pierce  County,  and  are  strong  in  por- 
tions of  Bayfield.  Douglas,  Price,  Taylor,  Door,  Jackson,  ana  Portage  counties.  Danes  are  found  in 
considerable  ffronps  in  Adams,  Milwaukee,  Bacine,  and  Waushara  counties.  Icelanders  practically 
monopolise  Washington  Island  (Door  County),  in  the  waters  of  Green  Bay. 

SoiumtoiM.— The  Bohemians  are  settled  for  the  most  part  in  the  counties  of  Kewaunee  (where  they 
form  three-sevenths  of  the  entire  population),  Marathon,  Adams,  Crawford,  Grant  (towns  of  Muscoda 
and  Castle  Bock),  Columbia  (Lodi),  Trempealeau,  Langlade,  and  Washington  (part  of  Wayne). 

JBdgiant.—We  find  Belgians  closely  massed  in  f  lie  towns  of  Gardiner,  Union,  and  Brussels,  in  Door 
County,  Red  River,  and  a  large  part  of  Lincoln,  in  Kewaunee  County,  and  in  Brown  County. 

Polandera.—The  Polanders  are  wide  spread.  In  the  cities  of  Milwaukee  and  Manitowoc  there  are 
larKO  masses  of  them.  In  the  city  and  neighborhood  of  Beaver  Dam,  Dodge  County,  there  are  900 
Poles,  mostly  from  Posen,  Germany.  In  Berlin  and  its  neighborhood  are  1,200  from  Danzig,  and  immi- 
gration from  thence  Is  still  in  active  progress.  There  are  2  Polish  churches  in  Berlin,  and  1  Polish 
school  in  which  that  language  is  taught.  Other  solid  Polish  groups  are  found  in  the  townships  of 
Berlin,  Seneca,  and  Princeton.  Warren  Township,  in  Waushara  County,  has  a  considerable  colony  of 
Poles,  and  othera  can  be  found  in  Trempealeau,  Door,  Kewaunee,  PorU^ge,  Marathon,  Langlade,  and 
Buffkio  counties. 


town  of  Springwater,  one-naif  of  the  town  of  Rose,  and  one-half  of  Aurora  occupied  by  natives  of 
Wales  ana  their  immediate  descendants.  Spring  Green,  in  Sauk  County,  has  a  large  colony  of  them. 
The  whole  of  Nekimi  and  the  greater  part  of  Utica,  in  Winnebago  County,  are  settled  by  tn Is  people. 
So  are  Caledoniaand  other  townships  in  Columbia  County,  and  the  town  of  Calamus,  in  Dodge.  Monroe 
County  has  many  solid  Welsh  neighborhoods,  and  other  compact  groupe  are  found  in  the  Third  and 
Sixth  warda  of  Kacine. 

ilaiian«.— Italian  groups  are  noted  in  Temon,  Waahbum,  and  Florence  counties.  In  Vernon  they 
hold  one-half  of  Genoa  Township. 

iStiMianf.— Russians,  both  Greek  Church  adherents  and  Jews,  are  chiefly  found  in  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee. Of  the  Greek  Church  Russians  there  are  2,000  in  number  living  on  one  street  in  a  densely 
settled  neighborhood  and  said  to  be  mainly  euffitfed  in  peddling  small  wares.  The  Russian  Jews  axe 
scattered  throuffhout  the  city;  they  oheerve  the&  old  social  customs  with  religious  tenacity,  but  are 
allowing  their  children  to  become  Aroericanixed. 

Dutch.-  -The  Dutch  have  particularly  strong  settlements  In  t  ^ '  northeastern  portion  of  the  State,  In 
the  city  of  Milwaukee,  and  in  La  Crosse  County.  The  first  c  <  i  *y  settled  In  Hollandtown,  Sheboygan 
County,  where  natives  of  Holland  still  own  one- fourth  of  the  to  »  aship.  They  own  one-half  of  Barton, 
in  Washinffton  County.  Alto,  Fond  du  Lac  County,  is  essentially  a  Duton  town.  A  considerable 
stronghold  is  in  the  town  of  Kaukauna,  Outagamie  County,  and  the  Dutch  own  much  of  Depere  and 
Belleville,  Brown  County.  The  city  of  Milwaukee  had  as  early  as  1849  a  Dutch  population  of  more 
than  800,  which  has  since  greatly  increased ;  they  are  stronffest  in  the  northwest  portion  of  the  city, 
formerly  known  as  "  Kilboiimtown."  There  is  a  large  settlement  of  Frisians  in  Holland  Township, 
La  Crosse  County,  their  villaee  being  known  as  New  Amsterdam. 

iStrtfff.— There  are  between  o, 000  and  6,000  Swiss  masMod  in  exceptionally  prosperous  colonies  in  New 
Glarus,  Washington,  Exeter,  Mount  Pleasant,  York,  and  neighboring  townHiiips  in  Green  County. 
Others  may  be  found  in  the  counties  of  Bufliolo,  Pierce  (Union),  Wiunebago  (Black  Wolf),  and  Fond 
du  Lac  (Ashford). 

/ri«A.— Irish  groups  are  found  in  Bear  Creek.  Winfleld.and  Dellona,  in  Sauk  County ;  Osceola,  Eden, 
and  Byron,  In  Fonddu  Lao  County;  Benton,  Darlinfl^ton,  Gratiot,  Kendall,  Seymour,  Shullsburg,  and 
Willow  Spring,  in  lAfayette  County;  Lebanon,  in  Waupaca  County;  Erin,  in  Washington  (yountj; 
El  Paso,  in  Pierce  County;  and  Emmet,  Shields,  and  Portland,  in  Dodge  County. 

Engliik.^LaTp^  English  setlements,  several  of  them  the  result  of  the  early  immigration  of  Cornish 
miners  into  the  lead  regions  of  southwestern  Wisconsin,  can  be  found  in  Iowa,  Grant,  Lafayette, 
Columbia,  Juneau,  and  Dane  counties. 

Scotch. — The  Scotch  we  find  in  considerable  numben  in  Columbia,  BuffUo.  Green  Lake,  Kenoefaa» 
Marathon,  and  Trempealeau  counties. 

Finkindtfrs.— Finlandera  are  quite  strongly  grouped  in  Douglas  Connty. 

Austrtofw.— Anstrlans  are  numerous  in  Kewaunee  County. 
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French. — Tbe  priBcipal  French-Canadian  settlementa  are  in  Bayfield,  Crawford,  Lincoln,  St.  Croix, 
and  Taylor  conntiea,  not  conntinis  the  French  Creoles  at  Green  Bay,  Kaukanna,  and  Prairie  da 
Chien. 

The  matter  of  geographical  diatribution  of  nationalitiea  and  the  many  chan^Eee  therein  ia  an  inter- 
esting one,  and  the  map  illastrating  thia,  which  la  now  being  prepared,  will  be  of  great  practical 
▼aloe  to  the  student  of  colonisation.  Waupaca,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  counties  remarkable  for  its 
distribuUon.  In  the  eastern  half  the  Germans  now  predominate  in  all  the  townships  except  Lebanon 
and  Matteaon.  In  Lebanon  the  Irish  are  still  stroni;t*st  although  they  are  being  slowly  displaced  by 
the  Germans,  who  are  indeed  gaining  all  along  the  line;  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Germans  have 
frequently  displaced  Iw^e  bodies  of  Irish  settlers  in  the  sontheastem  portions  of  the  State.  Matteson 
Townshipiaheld  by  amixtare  of  (jermuis,  Norwegians,  Irish,  and  Americans.  The  western  town- 
ships of  Waupaca  County,  with  the  exception  of  the 'S  southwestern— Farmington,  Davtou,  and  Lind, 
where  Americans  predominate— are ^most  exclusively  Scandinavian ;  but  even  in  the  American  towns 
there  is  a  large  contingent  of  Danea,  and  Americans  are  losing  ground. 

Enough  has  been  given  to  exhibit  the  seotH)  of  the  inquiry  and  the  progress  made.  We  are  slowly 
building  up  in  Anienca  a  corapoaite  nationality  that  is  neither  Englisn  nor  contiuental,  but  partakers 
of  all— It  is  to  be  hoped,  the  best  of  all.  This  inveMtigation  into  the  details  of  the  forces  at  work  in  a 
representative  State,  and  the  manner  of  their  working  is,  we  believe,  of  the  uiniost  importsuce  and 
signifieanoe,  and  when  the  rnsnlta  sre  tinally  presented  to  the  public  they  are  certain  to  command  the 
general  attention  of  students  in  histor3'  and  eoonomlo  science. 

OPrOKTUNITIKS   FOR  TENANCY   AND   OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  from  ropreseutative  farmerM.) 

Waukesha  County.— Opportnpities  to  become  a  tenant  farmer  here  are  not  very 
good.  Mont  farmers  are  working  their  own  land.  Opportunities  for  purchase  are 
not  goody  as  land  is  very  high. 

Jefferson  County.— -Good  men,  who  have  proved  themselves  such,  can  become 
tenants.  They  must  be  able  to  furnish  tools  and  some  farm  implements.  Tenant 
receives  half  the  produce,  a  house  to  live  in,  etc.  Land  is  so  high  in  southern  Wis- 
consin that  the  opportunities  for  a  poor  man  are  not  very  good.  It  would  be  a  life- 
long struggle  to  get  on  a  farm. 

lowA  CouNTY.~Not  many  opportunities  for  renting  for  new  besinners.  As  soon 
as  they  give  evidence  of  ability,  good  opportunites,  especially  for  tnose  with  a  small 
amount  of  capital.    Opportunities  for  purchase  are  not  as  good  as  farther  south. 

Waupaca  County.— Plenty  of  chances  for  renting.  If  tenant  and  landlord  each 
furnish  half,  each  receive  half;  if  tenant  furnishes  all,  receives  two-thirds. 

Vernon  County..— There  are  not  many  opportunities  to  rent  farms.  Tenant  fur- 
nishes one-half  of  everything  and  receives  one-half  of  the  crops.  As  to  purchase, 
many  a  poor  Norwegian  bov  conies  here,  works  hard,  and  in  a  dozen  vears  owns  a 
fine  farm.    Land  is  higher  here  than  formerly  owing  to  the  tobacco  industry. 

Adams  County.— (1)  There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting  farms  on  crop  and 
cash  rent.  There  are  fine  opportunities  to  purchase  land  in  this  locality.  Unim- 
proved lands,  good  soil,  can  be  had  at  from  $o  to  $10  an  acre  on  easy  terms.  (2)  Not 
very  good  opportunities  for  a  poor  man  to  rent.  Terms,  one-half  to  one- third  of  crop 
as  rent  to  landlord.  There  is  not  much  land  for  sale  here.  There  are  better  oppor- 
tunities for  immigrants  to  purchase  in  the  middle  and  northern  part  of  the  county. 
There  the  land  is  poorer  and  many  farmers  are  anxious  to  sell.  A  German  or  Bohe- 
mian will  get  rich  on  the  farm  that  the  American  starved  and  went  ragged  on. 

Wood  County. — There  are  some  opportunities  for  renting— generally  for  half  the 
crops — and  very  good  opportunities  for  purchase  while  hiring  out.  In  fact,  that  is 
what  nearly  all  have  done  who  have  come  here  in  the  past. 

Clark  County. — Farming  land  is  rented  generally  for  one-third  of  the  crop,  or 
otherwise,  according  to  agreement.  Nearly  all  of  the  people  now  settled  in  this 
vicinity  acquired  their  land  by  purchasing  on  payments  while  hiring  out,  but  at 
present  there  are  few  such  chances. 

£au  Claire  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting.  Many  farms  are 
to  be  had  for  from  ^  to  $4  an  acre,  or  half  the  crop.  There  are  good  chances  for 
purchase.  There  is  much  unimproved  land  that  can  be  bought  on  terms  to  suit  pur- 
ohaiser,  and  good  chances  to  work  near  by. 

Dunn  County. — Some  very  good  opportunities  for  renting,  either  on  cash  rent  or 
shares;  usually  half  the  crop  and  increase.  There  is  much  good  land  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  An  industrious  man  who  will  manage  fairly  well  can  get  a  home 
in  this  section. 

Polk  County. — Many  opportunities  for  renting,  and  on  easy  terms.  Many  chances 
for  purchase,  but  they  are  being  taken  much  faster  than  formerly.  Timber  lands  as 
good  in  quiJity  as  any,  but  stumpy. 

Taylor  County.— Some  chances  for  renting,  on  halves.  Good  opportunities  for 
pnrohase.    Land  is  cheap,  $3  to  $10  an  acre. 

Oneida  County. — There  are  farms  to  let,  and  wild  or  unimproved  lands  which 
can  be  purchased  at  from  $2  to  $6  an  acre.  There  are  opportunities  for  winter 
employment  at  good  wages. 
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Ashland  County. — ^Not  much  opportnnity  for  renting,  bnt  good  opportunities  for 

gnrcliase.    Plenty  of  good  land  and  improved  faruiB  on  easy  terms.    Work  can  be 
ad  at  any  time. 

Washburn  County. — ^There  is  not  much  chance  here  for  tenant  farming,  as  most 
of  the  people  are  clearing  new  farms.  The  chances  are  good  for  a  man  to  get  a  good 
start  to  buy  land  selling  the  timber  off  of  it.  There  is  a  good  market  for  wood. 
Such  wood,  dry,  is  worth  $1  a  cord. 

Minnesota. 
(See  table,  p.  603.) 

Reports  ft-om  representative  farmers  in  this  State  were  received  from  7  conntiee 
only.  In  all  there  was  said  to  be  opportunity  for  non-English-speaking  immigrants ; 
in  two  the  opportunities  were  thought  not  to  be  great.  Scandinavians  and  Germans, 
Poles  and  Bohemians,  English,  Irisn,  and  Canadians  are  the  foreign  farmers  and  farm 
laborers  noted  in  these  counties,  and  preferences  for  Germans,  for  Scandinavians,  and 
for  Canadians  are  expressed. 

These  foreigners  are  found  settled  in  colonies,  and  also  scattered.  It  is  said  that 
the  Germans  when  settled  in  colonies  (especially  under  semireligious  auspices)  are 
inclined  to  continue  the  use  of  the  foreign  language  in  the  colonies.  The  Scandi- 
navians drop  their  language.^  They  are  regarded  as  a  good  class  of  citizens  and 
successful  farmers. 

From  nn  examination  made  by  Mr.  LeGrand  Powers,  chief  of  the  division  of  agri- 
culture, United  States  Census,  it  appears,  however,  that  with  reference  to  the  com- 
parative average  progress  made  by  the  several  elements,  American  born  and  foreign 
bom,  so  far  as  the  inquiry  shows  anything,  the  American- bom  farmer  is  able,  on 
the  farms  of  Minnesota,  to  make  a  slightly  greater  amount  of  progress  than  the 
foreign  bom.         • 

The  State  is  not  densely  populated.  Government  lands  are  all  taken  up,  but  there 
are  school  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  State  and  much  uncleared  pine  land  that  will 
ultimately  make  good  farms.^ 

The  Duluth  and  Iron  Range  Railroad  has  some  land  to  dispose  of.  The  land  com- 
missioner of  this  railroad  writes,  with  regard  to  their  lands  and  methods  of  dispos- 
ing of  it,  as  follows: 

We  have  about  600,000  acres  of  land,  flome  of  it  suitable  for  stock  aud  flairy  farraiDg  and  some  good 
for  timber  only.  Our  prices  are  from  $2.50  to  $5  per  acre,  payable  $1  per  acre  do'wn,  balance  in  five 
annual  payments. 

We  have  no  preference  as  to  nationality  of  purchasers.  Our  customers  have  been  mostly  Scandi- 
navians, Finns,  and  Poles. 

We  do  not  meet  immigrants  ou  arrival,  nor  do  we  have  agents  in  foreign  countries.  We  have  not 
established  any  colonies. 

Yours  truly,  B.  P.  Cbanb,  Land  OommUtioner. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TENANCY  AND  OWNERSHIP, 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Freeborn  County. — Good  opportunities  for  renting.  A  good  man^  farms  are 
rented  now  and  there  are  more  to  rent,  as  the  well-to-do  farmers  are  retiring.  Terms 
are  cash  rent  or  shares  of  the  product.  As  to  purchase,  land  is  very  nigh,  but 
wages  are  good  and  work  is  plenty. 

Watonwan  County. — Not  many  opportunities  for  renting.  Terms,  one-third  of 
the  crop.  No  chances  for  purchase  by  a  poor  man  while  hiring  out,  as  land  is  too 
high. 

McLbod  County. — Land  is  rented  on  shares.  Tenant  receives  two-thirds  of  crop 
and  furnishes  his  own  seed,  tools,  etc.,  or  pays  $2  an  acre  cash.  No  chances  for 
purchase.    Land  is  worth  from  $26  to  $50  an  acre. 

Stevens  County. — There  are  a  few  opportunities  for  renting  for  men  with  teams 
and  the  necessary  machinerv.  Where  tenant  furnishes  the  seed,  landlord  receives 
onfs third  of  crop.  If  landlord  furnishes  the  seed,  he  receives  one-half  the  crop. 
Land  is  now  worth  from  $15  to  $25  an  acre,  and  when  sold  on  time  interest  is  about 
8  per  cent.  This  is  not  favorable  for  a  poor  man  to  establish  himself  in  independent 
farming. 

Pine  County. — ^No  opportunities  for  renting,  but  good  land  may  be  purchased 
cheap. 

Clay  County.— Good  opportunities  for  renting.  Tenant  receives  two-thirds  of 
crop.  Good  chance  to  purchase  while  purchaser  Aires  out  if  he  is  industrious  and 
saving. 

■Testimony  of  LeGrand  Powers,  Reports  of  Iml.  Com.,  Vol.  X,  p.  180.  >Ibid. 
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Kittson  County. — Few  opportnnitieB  for  tenant  fanning  on  shares.  The  land- 
lord often  furnishes  seed  gram  and  the  tenant  then  only  gete  one-third  of  the  crop. 
Land  can  be  purchased  on  crop  shares,  but  land  is  too  dear  and  interest  too  high  for 
a  laborer  to  pay  for  a  farm  after  deducting  his  living  expenses,  which  are  veryliigh. 

Iowa. 
[See  table,  p.  604.] 

The  commissioner  of  labor  of  the  State,  writing  to  the  Immigration  Investigating 
Commission  in  1894/  said  that  the  immigration  of  any  class  of  foreigners  to  the  State 
at  that  time  was  very  undesirable.  Any  foreigner  who  came  there  and  obtuiued 
work  would  displace  a  citizen  of  the  State. 

The  secretarv  of  state  writes  in  December,  1900,  that  there  are  present  greater 
opportunities  for  immigrants,  especially  in  farming  and  manufactures.  Germans 
are  found  most  effective  as  farmers  and  farm  laborers,  but  the  success  of  foreign 
farmers  is  no  greater  than  or  as  great  as  that  of  the  American  bom.  Farmers  as  a 
class  would  oppose  the  further  influx  of  foreigners.  No  efforts  are  being  made  by 
the  State  to  bring  in  immigrants,  but  corporations  attract  them  on  account  of  the 
cheapness  of  their  labor. 

The  table  of  replies  fVom  representative  farmers  shows  that  there  is  some  oppor- 
tunity for  foreign  immigrants.  Eight  of  the  15  fanners  heard  from  said  such  oppor- 
tunities were  open;  only  1  said,  definitely,  that  there  were  none.  Foreign  farmers 
and  farm  laborers  were  noted  in  almost  every  county.  These  were  English,  Scoteh, 
Irish,  Welsh,  Germans,  Dutch,  Scandinavians,  Bohemians,  Poles,  Slovaks,  and 
Belgians. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TENANCY  AN1>  OWNERSUIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Washington  County. — ^A  good,  reliable  man  would  not  find  much  trouble  in 
getting  a  farm  to  rent  and  on  satisfactory  terms.  As  to  purchase,  this  depends 
altogether  n^on  the  man.  Occasionally  a  man  will  do  this  very  thing  (purchase  his 
land  while  hiring  out). 

Mahaska  County. — There  are  farms  to  rent,  each  party  Aimishing  half  the  stock 
and  farm  implements  and  dividing  the  profits  equally.  Opportunities  for  a  poor 
man  to  purchase  land  are  not  very  good,  as  the  land  is  too  valuable. 

Warren  County. — There  are  good  chances  for  steady,  industrious  men  with 
families  to  rent  farms,  either  for  cash  or  grain  rents.  As  to  purchase,  the  best  plan 
is  to  commence  farming  by  renting  on  shares  for  two-fifths  or  one-half  of  the  crop, 
house,  land,  and  firewood  beinpf  furnished.  A  good  man  can  save  enough  to  make 
payments  on  the  farm  or  can  hire  out  and  save  his  wages. 

Adair  County.— Not  very  good  opportunities  for  renting.  Terms,  $2.50  to  $3 
cash  rent  an  acre,  or  one-half  of  the  crop.  Very  good  opportunities  for  a  poor  man 
to  establish  himself  as  an  independent  farmer. 

Story  County.— There  are  ntir  opportunities  to  rent  farms.  Terms,  from  $2.50  to 
$4  an  acre  cash,  and  for  grain  from  two-fifths  to  one-half  of  the  grain  raised.  There 
are  very  fair  opportunities  for  purchase,  if  small  cash  payments  are  made. 

Tama  County. — There  are  plenty  of  farms  to  rent  on  terms  of  two-fifths  of  the 

train,  with  $3.50  an  acre  for  grass  land  or  for  farm.  Good  farms  sell  at  from  $60  to 
100  an  acre,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent. 

BuTLBR  County. — There  are  &ir  opportunities  for  renting.  Farms  rent  for  cash  for 
from  $2.25  to  $3  an  acre;  grain  rents,  two-fifths  of  the  grain:  stock  farms,  one- 
half  of  everything.  As  to  purchase  while  the  purchaser  is  hiring  out,  it  can  be 
done,  but  would  be  rather  slow  work. 

Allamakee  County. — Not  very  good  opportnnities  to  rent.  Terms,  one-third  of 
crop  or  $3  per  acre  cash.  The  opportunities  for  purchase  are  no  longer  encouraging, 
as  land  is  getting  too  high  priced. 

Cerro  Gordo  County. — ^There  are  no  opportunities  for  renting,  and  none  for 
purchase  on  easy  terms. 

Clayton  County.— Most  tenant  farmers  pay  cash  rent.  It  takes  firom  $600  to 
$1,000  to  get  started.  Land  costs  from  $75  to  $100  an  acre  for  all  well-improved 
farms.    This  makes  it  difficult  for  a  poor  man  to  establish  himself  in  farming. 

Wright  County.— Farms  can  be  rented  bv  giving  two-fifths  of  the  crop  or  $2.50 
to  $3  per  acre  cash.  Land  is  beyond  the  reaon  of  most  poor  men  with  families,  prices 
being  $40  to  $65  per  acre. 

O'Brien  County.— Some  opportunities  for  renting.  Bates,  from  $2.50  to  $3  an 
acre  cash,  or  from  one-third  to  two-fifths  of  the  crop,  delivered  in  market. 


>  Bepori  Immigration  Inyeattgatiiig  ConiiiiiMloo,  p.  US. 
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Dickinson  County. — ^There  are  some  ohanoes  to  work  on  shares  for  one-half  to 
two- thirds  of  the  crop,  and  some  on  cash  rent  of  $2  an  acre.  Opportunities  for  pur- 
chase are  not  very  good,  as  land  is  high — from  $28  to  $30  an  acre. 

Greknr  County.— There  are  plenty  of  farms  to  rent,  either  at  a  cash  rent  of  firom 
$2  to  $3  an  acre  or  hv  giving  two-tifths  of  the  crop.  Land  can  be  bought  by  paying 
one-third  to  one-half  cash  down,  as  much  time  as  is  desired  being  given  for  tne  bal- 
ance, at  5  per  cent  interest. 

Crawford  County. — There  are  many  tenant  farmers  here.  They  furnish  every- 
thing, giving  the  landlord  two-lifths  to  one-third  of  the  crop.  Land  has  reached 
such  a  price  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  a  man  to  purchase  while  he  is  earning 
a  living  at  farm  labor. 

Missouri. 
(See  table,  p.  606.) 

Returns  received  flrom  representative  farmers  in  thirteen  counties  of  the  State 
show  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  opportunities  for  immigrants.  Three 
would  welcome  them  in  neighborhoods  where  negroes  and  native  whites  are  the  only 
farm  laborers  reported,  indicating  a  desire  to  change  Arom  that  class  of  labor,  or  at 
least  to  admit  another  class  to  supplement  them,  as  in  one  instance  where  there  are 
said  to  be  opportunities  for  immigrants  it  is  also  said  that  native  whites  are  greatly 
preferred.  Foreign  farmers — German,  Irish,  Scandinavian,  and  French— are  found 
in  every  county.  They  seem  to  be  more  frequently  found  than  foreign  laborers. 
Where  preference  is  directly  expressed,  it  seems  to  be  for  native  whites;  whUe  three 
say  they  have  no  preference. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TENANCY  AND  OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Ripley  County. — Terms  of  renting — landlord  receives  half  the  crops  and  fur 
nishes  everything.    Good  opportunities  for  purchase  while  the  purchaser  hires  out. 

Taney  County. — A  tenant  with  team  can  rent  land,  giving  one-third  of  the  crop 
for  rent.  If  the  landlord  furnishes  team,  feed,  etc.,  he  receives  one- half  the  crop  as 
rent.  Land  is  very  cheap— $5  to  $10  an  acre  for  improved  land.  There  is  plenty  of 
Government  land.    Purcnaser  can  get  plenty  of  work  at  50  cents  a  day. 

Wright  County.— There  are  some  good  ch  ances  for  tenant  farming.  But  we  don't 
want  tenants;  we  want  home  owners;  and  there  is  the  best  opportunity  in  America 
here  for  such.  Cheap  homes  can  be  purchased  on  almost  any  terms,  by  any  man  who 
will  work,  of  from  40  to  160  acres.  He  can  have  a  home  of  his  own  and  the  most 
pleasant  employment— fruit  raising. 

Lacledk  County. — Not  much  opportunity  for  renting;  fair  chances  for  purchase. 

Pettis  County.— Goo<l  opportunities  for  tenant  farming  and  for  purchase. 

Johnson  County. — Tenant  farmers  owning  their  teams,  farm  implements,  etc., 
receive  three-fifths  to  two-thirds  of  the  produce.  There  would  be  poor  prospect  of 
success  in  purchasing  land  while  hiring  out  here. 

Saunb  CouNTY.-^ood  opportunities  for  renting.  Crop  rent — com,  one-half; 
wheat,  one-third.  Cash  rent,  $3.50  to  $4  per  acre.  Opportunities  for  purchase  are 
not  especially  favorable. 

Ray  County. — Good  opportunities  for  renting.  Landlord  furnishes  land  and 
tools,  and  gets  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  crop.  Not  very  good  chances  for  pur- 
chase.   Land  is  fh>m  $20  to  $75  an  acre. 

Livingston  County. — ^The  chances  are  eood  for  renting.  Tenants  can  get  farms 
for  one-half  the  produce  in  crib  and  one-half  of  the  hay  in  stack.  If  thelfarm  is  well 
improved  tenant  will  have  to  pay  extra  for  house  and  truck  patch,  say  $3  a  month. 
As  to  purchasing  land  on  payments  by  earning  a  living  while  hiring  out,  there  are  a 
good  many  farms  sold  that  way.  Where  a  man  has  a  team  and  a  prospect  of  mak- 
mff  a  crop,  a  man  can  get  work  most  of  the  time. 

Holt  County.— Few  opportunities  for  renting.  Terms,  one-half  the  crops. 
Farms  are  usually  all  cultivated  bv  the  owners  and  their  sons.  There  are  no  oppor- 
tunities for  a  poor  man  to  establish  himself  in  independent  farming.  Land  is  from 
$85  to  $75  an  acre. 

Lewis  County. — Only  a  limited  number  of  farms  can  be  rented.  There  are  good 
chances  to  buy  farms  on  partial  payments,  but  it  is  doubtful  about  getting  work  to 
pav  for  the  same. 

Adaib  County. — Very  few  chances  for  renting  farms  or  for  purchase. 
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North  Dakota. 

(See  table,  p.  607.) 

In  1890  the  density  of  population  of  this  State  was  only  2.7  to  the  square  mile, 
affording  abundant  room  for  immigrants.  In  1894  the  governor's  secretary  wrote  to 
the  Immigration  Investigating  Commission : 

Would  8»y  all  portions  desire  immigration  of  induBtrions  fanners  with  means  enough  to  start  with — 
say  a  few  hnndred  dollars. 

Population  increased  70  per  cent  between  1890  and  1900,  and  is  now  only  4.5  to  the 
square  mile,  still  offering  opportunities  for  settlers.  Representative  farmers  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  express  the  unreserved  opinion  that  there  are  openings  for  non- 
English  speaking  immigrants.  (See  table,  p.  607.)  In  no  county  heard  from  does  the 
density  reach  20  to  the  sauare  mile.  In  all  a^oultural  counties  are  to  be  found 
foreign  farmers  and  farm  laborers  of  many  nationalities — Germans,  Scandinavians, 
German-Russians,  Austrians,  Dutch,  Belgians,  Bohemians,  Poles,  Irish,  Canadians, 
English,  Scotch,  French,  and  Icelanders. 

Tne  proportion  of  laborers  employed  through  the  year  is  somewhat  lower  than  in 
some  States,  owing  to  the  large  grain  farms;  but  there  is  considerable  stock  farming, 
also,  to  keep  the  proportion  nigner  than  it  would  be  otherwise.  The  wages  of  farm 
labor  are  noticeably  nigh. 

OPPORTUMTIKS  FOR  TENANCY   AND  OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Richland  County. — Scores  of  farms  in  every  township  can  be  rented,  three-fourths 
of  produce  going  to  tenant,  or  one-half  if  the  landlord  finds  seed  ana  part  of  other 
expenses.    First-class  opportunities  for  purchase  all  about. 

Ransom  County. — Very  good  chances  for  tenants  who  are  financially  equipped  to 
handle  large  or  fair-sized  farms,  but  no  opportunities  for  purchase  on  especially  easy 
terms. 

Lamourr  County. — ^Anyone  can  get  land  and  work  on  shares,  if  he  can  furnish 
tools  and  machinery,  by  paying  one- third  of  the  produce  as  rent.  As  to  purchase, 
**  Young  man,  go  west,'*  is  good  advice. 

McIntosh  CouNinr. — Terms  of  renting,  one-fourth  of  the  crop.  Land  is  sold  on 
long-time  payments,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  and  only  a  small  part 
down. 

Stutsman  County. — Land  can  be  leased,  where  tenant  furnishes  seed,  for  one- 
fourth  of  the  crop.  Where  owner  furnishes  seed  and  pays  half  the  cost  of  threshing, 
tenant  gives  one-half  of  the  crop.  Tenant  always  furnishes  tools  and  machinery. 
Land  can  be  bought  by  giving  one-half  the  crop  each  year,  sold  by  the  landlord,  and 
proceeds  applied  on  purchase  price  of  the  land.  Land  can  be  bongbt  on  this  plan 
without  any  cash  payment,  at  from  $8  to  $15  an  acre,  and  purchaser  can  rent  near-by 
land  for  the  first  year  or  two,  or  he  can  get  work  for  himself  and  tools  by  the  day 
or  by  the  acre. 

Barnes  County.— Good  opportunities  for  renting,  usually  for  half  the  crop.  To 
a  family  showing  themselves  honest  and  industrious,  stock  and  machinery  and  other 
assistance  will  be  furnished  on  time  until  they  are  able  to  pay  from  the  crop.  Oppor- 
tunities to  purchase  are  very  good.  A  lar^e  part  of  the  formers  here  got  their  start 
by  purchasing  land  on  payments  while  hiring  out. 

Cass  County. — Landlord  furnishes  everything  except  stock,  machinery,  and 
labor,  and  receives  half  the  crops.  Good  opportunities  for  a  poor  man  to  establish 
himself  in  independent  farming. 

Gbiggs  County. — Good,  live  men  can  always  get  land  to  work  and  find  them- 
selves or  found  everything.    Rather  poor  opportunities  for  purchase. 

Grand  B^orks  County.— As  soon  as  a  man  has  money  to  buy  4  horses  he  can  get 
land  on  shares.  Landlord  furnishes  seed  and  pays  part  of  threshing  bill.  Tenant 
does  the  work  and  receives  half  the  crop.  To  purcnase,  a  purchaser  must  have  a 
few  hundred  dollars  to  start  on,  say  $500.    He  would  fail  otherwise. 

Weii;8  County. — There  are  always  opportunities  for  good  tenant  farmers,  on 
either  cash  rent  or  share  of  the  crop — usually  the  latter.  Opportunities  for  a  poor 
man  to  establish  himself  as  an  independent  farmer  are  good,  either  by  Government 
land  on  a  homestead  claim  or  buying  on  crop  payments. 

Bbnson  County.— First-class  opportunities  for  renting.  Usually  tenant  receives 
half  of  the  proceeds,  landlord  furnishing  seed  and  paying  half  of  the  ordinary 
expenses  aside  from  the  help.  First-class  opportunities  for  purchase.  Men  can  take 
np  Government  land  or  buy  on  a  crop  payment,  taming  over  one-half  the  crop  to 
apply  on  purchase  price. 

Pkmbina  County.— Many  farms  are  to  let,  and  an  industrious  man  can  do  well 
renting.    General  terms  are  one-half  the  crop,  owner  furnishing  seed  and  paying  for 
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half  the  thrashiDop.  Good  opportnnities  for  porohase;  no  ooantry  in  the  world  has 
greater  opportunities.  A  great  many  people  who  own  land  would  part  with  it  on 
eaev  terms. 

Emmons  County. — Opportunities  for  renting  are  plenty,  but  poor  chances  for 
tenants,  as  crops  average  poor.  Land  is  cheap  yet,  ai^d  Government  land  still 
vacant,  so  that  anyone  can  get  a  piece  of  land,  although  comparatively  worthless. 

Burleigh  County. — Gooid  opportunities  for  renting  on  terras  of  about  one-third 
of  the  crop.    The  best  possible  chances  for  purchase  on  payments  while  hiring  out. 

BoTTiNBAU  County.— Good  chances  for  renting.  Terms  are  varied,  but  the  most 
prevalent  are  for  the  tenant  to  find  his  own  seed  and  receive  two-thirds  of  the 
produce. 

Ward  County. — Good  opportunities  for  renting  and  for  purchase. 

Billings  County. — No  general  farming  is  done  here 

South  Dakota. 
(See  table,  p.  609.) 

In  this  State,  as  weU  as  in  North  Dakota,  there  appears  to  be  abundant  room  for 
immigrants.  The  density  of  population  for  the  State  was  4.5  to  the  mile  in  1^,  and 
5.2  in  1900,  the  population  having  increased  16.8  per  cent.  Representative  farmers 
in  ten  of  the  eastern  >  (farming)  counties  (see  table,  n.  609)  are  practically  unani- 
mous in  offering;  encouragement  to  non-English-speaking  immigrants.  Only  one 
discourages  their  coming,  saying  that  there  is  no  chance  this  year  on  account  of 
drought.  One  correspondent  from  tbe  stock-raising  counties  west  of  the  Missouri 
River  writes  that  there  are  openings  for  immigrants,  especially  on  sheep  ranches, 
and  one  correspondent  from  the  Black  Hills,  also  a  stock-raising  district,  writes  that 
opportunities  are  at  hand  there. 

Foreigners  are  reported  as  farmers  and  farm  laborers  in  all  counties  where  farm- 
ing is  carried  on,  and  are  of  the  usual  nationalities  found  in  the  Northwest — 
Germans,  Scandinavians,  Russians,  and  Bohemians,  with  some  Belgians,  Dutch, 
Finns,  Irish,  and  Scotch. 

The  growth  of  stock-farming  is  apparently  givine  rise  to  a  greater  demand  for 
labor  throughout  the  year.  Opportunities  for  married  laborers  are  fairly  good,  but 
three  is  little  or  no  work  for  women  and  children. 

OPPOUTUNITIBS   FOR  TENANCY   AND   OWNKRSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Clay  County. — Tenants  pay  one-third  of  crop  or  pay  cash,  or  one-half  of  the 
crop  and  have  seed  furnished.  It  is  better  not  to  attempt  to  purchase  land  without 
capital. 

UNION  County.— Terms  of  renting  are  from  $300  to  $400  for  160  acres,  or  one-half 
to  two-fifths  share  rental.  Opportunities  for  a  poor  man  to  purchase  are  not  very 
good,  as  land  is  rather  high  here. 

Minnbhaha  CouNiY.— Chances  for  renting  are  sometimes  very  good.  Landlord 
will  furnish  team  and  all  farming  utensils,  seed,  etc.  Opportunities  for  a  poor  man 
to  purchase  are  mainly  throngh  renting  on  shares. 

Davison  County. — There  are  opportunities  to  rent  feums  for  a  cash  rent  or  on 
shares,  and  also  for  purchase  while  the  purchaser  is  hiring  out. 

Charles  Mix  County.— There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting.  Terms,  one- 
half  the  crop  delivered  in  the  bin  or  crii),  the  landlord  furnishing  the  seed;  or  one- 
third  to  the  landlord  if  the  tenant  furnishes  all  the  seed.  There  are  good  oppor- 
tunities for  a  poor  man  to  purchase. 

Brookings  County.— Generally  the  owner  furnishes  the  seed,  pays  one-half  the 
thrashing  bill,  and  takes  one-half  the  crop.  In  some  oasoH  the  renter  furnishes  the 
seed  and  takes  two-thirds  of  the  crop.  In  both  cases  the  renter  furnishes  all  imple- 
ments, etc.^  ana  performs  all  labor.  A  man  can  purchase  land  on  part  payments  or 
on  time  with  cash  payments.  Usually  a  man  can  find  employment  8  months  in 
the  year. 

Bkadle  County. — There  are  good  chances  to  rent  farms  at  from  one-ftmrth  to  nne- 
thlrd  of  the  crop.  Many  purchase  land  while  hiring  out.  Good  land  can  be  had  for 
firom  $7  to  $12  an  acre. 

Buffalo  County. — Some  are  renting.  They  give  one-third  of  the  crop.  No  land 
is  sold  on  ]iaymeuts. 

1  IfiMt  of  the  Miuouri  Klver. 
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Spink  County. — Farms  can  be  rented  by  giving  one-fourth  of  the  crop,  the  ton- 
ant  furnishing  everything,  or  one-half  of  the  crop,  the  lantilord  furnishing  seed  and 
paying  one-half  of  the  thrashing  bill.  There  are  tine  opportunities  for  purchase. 
Land  IS  cheap,  costing  from  $5  to  $15  an  acre.  Chances  to  labor  are  i>lenty,  at  good 
wages. 

Potter  County. — Opportunities  for  a  poor  man  to  establish  himself  in  independ- 
ent farming  are  numerous. 

Campbkll  County. -There  is  little  renting  in  this  neighborhood,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  land  which  can  be  had  on  terms  of  from  one  tiftii  to  one  fourth  of  the 
crop.  There  are  fair  chances  for  purchase,  either  on  crop  payment  or  a  fixed  price. 
Land  is  not  very  high  priced  as  yet. 

Mkyer  County.— Land  is  free,  and  anyone  can  homestea<l  and  start  for  himself 
at  once. 

Wasiiabaugh  County.— Not  a  farming  county.    Most  of  it  is  Indian  reservation. 

Pennington  County.— (See  table,  p.  — .) 

Butlek  County. — ^There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting  for  men  who  can  man- 
aji^e  the  work.  Terms,  one  half  to  one-third  of  the  crop.  There  are  good  opportuni- 
ties for  purchase. 

Kan.sas. 

(See  table,  p.  611.) 

Three  out  of  eight  representative  farmers  heard  from  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  State 
report  (see  tsible,  p.  611)  that  there  are  no  opportunities  f(»r  non-hngliHh-speaking 
immigrants  in  their  neighborhoods.  Two,  however,  are  from  the  counties  in  which 
are  situated  the  two  large  cities  of  Kansas  City,  Katis.,  and  Wichita,  and  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  less  demaud  for  agricultural  labor. 

Of  the  six  western  counties  heard  frfun,  five  afford  openingH  for  immigrants  (see 
table,  p.  611).  The  county  where  immigrants  are  said  not  to  bo  wanted  is  one  which 
is,  apparently,  entirely  devoted  to  grain  growing,  and  only  10  per  cent  of  the  farm 
laborers  are  employed  throughout  the  year. 

Foreign  farmers  and  farm  laborers  are  found  everywhere  (except  in  the  small 
connty  of  Wyandotte,  principally  occupied  by  Kansas  City,  Kans.).  Germans  are 
most  prevalent,  followed  closely  by  Swedes.  Stafford  Couuty  reports  a  few  Danes 
as  the  only  foreign  farmers..  Barton  Connty,  in  the  western  (lart  of  the  State,  has 
many  Russian  farmers.  In  Kllis  Connty,  also  in  the  western  part,  it  is  said  that 
''over  half  the  county  are  foreigners,  mostly  from  Russia,  and  prosperous."  There 
are  Russians  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  ako. 

The  Union  Pacific  railroad  has  about  6,5(X),000*acres  of  land  for  sale  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  at  from  50  cents  to $3  per  acre  for  grazing  lands  and  from  $3  to  $15 
per  acre  for  farm  lauds.    The  land  commissioner  of  this  railroad  writes: 

We  have  no  preference  as  to  where  purchaaers  may  come  from.  We  prefer  to  make  aalea  to  persone 
who  will  settle  upon  mid  use  the  land. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  our  land  salea  are  made  to  people  of  foreign  nationalities,  particularly 
English.  Swt^dish,  German,  and  Russian. 

The  sales  to  natives  of  foreign  countries  are  usually  made  to  them  after  they  have  spent  some 
years  in  this  country  and  have  gained  a  cnuoiderable  insight  into  the  methods  of  life  aud  farming  in 
the  United  States. 

We  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  attempt  to  colonize  on;  lauds  according  to  nationalities. 

We  maintain  traveling  agents  whose  busiuess  it  is  to  travel  over  the  country  assigned  to  them  and 
secure  purchasers  for  our  unds.  We  nlso  maintsin  local  agents  at  nearly  all  points  along  the  line  of 
road,  who  look  after  the  sale  of  lands  within  their  own  district. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TENANCY  AND  OWNERSUll-. 

(Reports  from  representative  farmers.) 

McPuBRsoK  County. — There  are  some  opportnni ties  for  tenant  farming.  Usual 
rent  is  one- third  of  the  crop  on  upland  and  half  on  the  bottom  land.  Very  poor 
chances  for  purchase. 

Chase  County.— Many  farms  are  rented;  terms,  ono-third  to  one-half  share  of 
crops  raised,  or  the  equivalent  in  cash.  Farms  are  regularly  purchased  on  pay- 
ments. Tiioso  who  do  so  asaally  farm  such  purchase h  themselves,  mailing  a  living 
therefrom,  and  nsing  the  surplus  to  make  the  payment  with. 

OsAGK  County  — There  is  considerable  land  to  rent  on  terms  of  one-half  the  stand- 
ing corn  or  its  equivalent  crop,  or  one-third  harvcste<l  and  delivered.  Cash  rent  is 
from  $1.50  to  $3  an  acre.  There  is  small  opportunity  for  purchase  on  easy  terms  on 
account  of  recent  boom  in  land  prices,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  interest  would  not 
Justify  time  payments. 

Wabaunsee  County. — Not  very  good  opportunities  for  renting  or  for  purchase. 
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Douglas  County  — A  good  man  for  fanning  can  rent  land  and  give  one-half  to  one- 
third  of  the  crops  as  rent  on  convenient  time  and  payments,  and  if  he  nnderstands 
dairying,  can  make  money.  There  are  some  opportunities  for  purchase  on  easy 
terms. 

Wyandotte  County. — Most  of  the  land  in  this  locality  is  worked  by  tenants. 
In  the  main  it  is  farmed  for  a  cash  rental,  tin  average  of  $6  or  $7  an  acre.  As  to  par- 
chasing  laud  on  payments  while  liiring  ont,  it  can  not  be  clone. 

Marshall  County. — There  are  chances  to  rent  good  farms  at  from  $2  to  $3.25  an 
acre,  or  on  shares  for  one-third  of  the  crop  as  rent. 

8TAVKOHD  Cor.vTY. — There  are  too  many  tenants  already.  No  opportunities  for 
purchase  while  the  purchaser  is  hiring  out 

Bartow  County — Not  many  openings  for  renting  at  present,  but  there  are  some 
good  opportunities  for  purchase. 

Ford  County. — Some  have  tried  to  pay  for  land  on  the  i>lan  of  paying  so  much 
wheat  every  >  ear.  As  to  purchasing  land  on  payments  while  earning  a  living  by 
hiring  out,  a  few  could  do  this,  but  many  would  fail  as  fur  west  as  this.  It  depends 
largely  on  the  man  and  his  family  as  to  his  success. 

Kkarnky  County. — Considerable  land  in  irrigation  and  set  to  alfalfa  can  be 
rented,  bat  land  without  improvements.  Government  land  can  be  homesteaded. 
School  laud  good  for  grazing  and  growing  of  fodder  crops,  with  an  occasional  crop 
of  corn,  wheat  and  rye  can  be  had  for  $1.25  an  acre. 

Ellis  Counti'.— Opportunities  for  renting  are  good.  Tenant  can  get  land  with 
everything  furnished  him,  or  he  can  provide  for  himself.  Just  as  he  wishes  Some 
good  chances  for  purchase.  A  man  can  buy  a  farm  here  and  pay  for  it  by  shares  of 
crops. 

Phillips  County. — Farms  are  to  rent  here  on  shares  of  grain  or  stock.  There  is 
plenty  of  cheap  land,  and  it  is  the  easiest  place  on  earth  for  a  man  to  make  a  living. 

Nebraska. 

(See  table,  p.  613.) 

The  State  commissioner  of  labor,  writing  to  the  Immigration  Investigating  Com- 
mission in  1894,  says : ' 

Generally  speakiii^t  under  prei»ent  iudusirial  oonditions  there  ia  no  demand  for  labor  of  any  kind, 
akilled  or  unskilled,  but  there  is  every  inducement  for  foreigners  of  the  right  sort  seeking  homes 
in  the  rural  districts*.    •    *    * 

The  agricnltnrnl  resources  of  the  Stato  are  still  in  their  infanoy,  and  for  yeart  to  come  there  will  be 
room  for  industrious,  self-supporting  immi^ruits  who  desire  to  make  country  homes. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  Htate  is  fairly  well  popnlate<l,  though  there  is  still  room  for  immigrants 
ponsessing<means  sufficient  to  live  for  one  year  and  purchase  needed  implero<mts  for  agricwtural 
pursuits. 

The  broad  prairiefl  of  the  central  and  western  portion  of  the  State  are  capable  of  supporting  a  much 
denser  popiiliition  thaii  at  present.  The  drought  and  cousequent  failure  of  crops  the  present  season 
roav  seem  to  contradict  this  statement,  but  that  in  but  ii  temporary  misfortune,  shared  in.  to  a  greater 
or  feos  extent,  by  itther  States  farther  east  which  never  before  lacked  moisture  for  maturing  crope. 
The  present  dry  season  has  been  the  means  of  creating  a  system  of  irrigating  canals  west  of  the  ninety- 
seventh  meridian,  which  will  surely  result  in  cutting  up  the  large  tracts  or  land  now  in  the  hands  of 
sinele  owners  and  convei  ting  them  int4>  small  irriga^  rarms. 

Nebraska  produces  all  the  cereals  and  root  crops  known  to  the  temperate  zone,  but  com  has  been 
considered  the  standanl  crop.    The  sugar  beet  is  destined  to  be  the  most  profitable  cnip  in  the  future. 

Nebraska  soil  has  been  declared  by  experts  to  be  equid,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  soil  in  the 
world  for  the  production  of  the  sugar  oeet.  There  are  two  large  sugar  factories  in  the  State,  owned 
by  the  Oxiiani  Company— one  at  Grand  Island,  in  Hall  County,  and  one  at  Norfolk,  Madison  County. 
Irrigated  lands  and  the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet  mean  dense  population. 

As  to  the  nationalities  desired,  the  commissioner  writes  as  follows : 

(1)  Seandinaviaf m.-^They  are,  with  the  proper  restriotipns,  as  pointed  out  by  you,  nearly  always 
industrious,  c«msequeutly  proiiperous,  and  more  readily  adopt  our  habits  and  customs.  They  soon 
become  real  American  citizens. 

(2)  Oermatut.— As  Germany  is  a  sugar-beet  country  and  many  Gennan  immigrants  are  skilled  in 
the  culture  of  the  beet,  NeSraxka  cau  take  care  of  many  thousands.  There  are  but  few  Germans 
in  Nebraska  who  sre  not  pros)ierous  and  contented. 

(3)  Iri*h.— The  tendency  of  the  Irish  is  to  drop  into  the  cities;  but  as  our  cities  grow,  an  insreasing 
number  of  the  Irish  immigrants  can  be  as;umilated. 

I  here  are  but  few  other  nationalities  really  desired  in  this  State.  All  immigrants  (restricted  as 
above)  from  northern  or  northwestern  Europe  will  be  welcome. 

The  deputy  commissioner  of  labor,  writing  to  the  Indnstrial  Commission  in  the 
present  year,  says : 

First.  I  would  say  that  there  are  splendid  opportunities  in  this  State  for  immigranta  to  engage  In 
farming  and  the  raising  of  stot^k,  this  being  almost  purely  an  agricultural  State. 

Se4'uiid.  1  would  sav  that  the  nationalities  which  seem  to  be  most  effective  in  this  State  are  Germans, 
Bohemians,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Danes. 
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Third.  I  ahonld  nay  that  the  suocom  of  the  foreigu  farmers  in  this  State  is,  as  a  rule,  greater  than  that 
of  native-born  farmers.  As  a  general  thiojg^  their  standard  of  liviufr  is  lower  than  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can, and  by  their  habits  of  thrift  and  saving,  which  seem  very  pronounced,  they  seem  on  the  whole 
to  be  more  successful  fanners  than  the  native  bom. 

Fourth.  I  would  say  that  ho  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  feeling  whatever  against  foreigners  in  this 
State.  They  seem  to  lye  q  aite  welcome  amung  us.  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  disposition  whatever  to 
oppose  the  further  influx  of  loreigners  into  the  Stale. 

Fifth.  I  would  say  "  Yes  "  (i.  e.,  the  State  is  encouraging  immigration).  There  are  several  publica- 
tions issued  in  this  State,  one  of  which  is  the  report  of  the  board  of  agriculture,  and  one  tlie  report  of 
this  bureau,  which  is  in  a  measure  designed  to  trive  the  resources  and  industrial  condition  in  the 
State,  for  the  benefit  of  intending  immigrants.  Ihe  railroad  corporations  of  this  State  also  are  doing 
a  great  deal  by  publication  to  invite  immigration. 

Sixth.  I  would  say  that  there  are  no  regular  colonies  In  this  State,  although  there  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  counties  in  which  will  bo  found  settlements  of  foreigners. 
Yours,  'very  truly, 

S.  J.  Kbmt,  DepiUy  OommUnoner, 

Representative  farmers  confirm  the  statement  of  the  depaty  commissioner  that 
there  are  openings  for  immigrants;  only  two  oat  of  nine  heard  from  saying  that 
there  is  little  or  no  opportunity  for  thom.  (See  table,  p.613).  One  correspondent  urges, 
however,  that  some  plan  should  be  devised  whereby  the  wants  of  the  farmer  and  the 
terms  he  offers  should  be  made  known,  and  whereby  these  wants,  in  the  way  of  labor, 
should  be  met.  "Many  of  the  farmers  who  come  here,''  he  says,  *'are  not  farmers — 
know  nothing  of  farniinff— and  would  be  better  elsewhere.'  English.  Irish,  Scotch, 
German,  Scandinavian,  Bohemian,  Russian,  and  French  farmers  and  farm  laborers 
are  spoken  of  in  the  different  counties,  and  ccmsiderable  preference  for  Germans  and 
Swedes  as  farm  laborers  is  expressed.  As  to  foreign  farmers,  one  correspondent 
writes:  '< Farmers  of  these  nationalities  (Germans,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  Swedes, 
Danes,  and  Bohemians)  have  been  here  from  15  to  40  years,  and  are  among  out 
wealthiest  and  best  farmerH." 

The  Burlington  Road  htas  been  interested  in  bringing  settlers  to  the  State.  The 
general  passenger  agent  writes : 

A  limited  amount  of  land,  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  is  still  owned  by  this  company  in 
Nebraska. 

We  have  no  special  machinery  for  reaching  foreign  emigrants  on  their  arrival  in  this  country; 
neither  have  we  any  agencies  in  Europe,  but  depend  altogether  upon  advertising  and  personal  effort 
in  this  country  to  attract  farmers  of  all  classes  to  the  trans-Mississippi  country,  where  land'is  cheap 
and  conditions  so  favorable. 

The  assistant  land  commissioner  of  the  same  road  gives  further  information  as 
follows : 

The  Burlington  road  has  only  a  small  remnant  of  about  16,000  acres  of  land  now  remaining  unsold. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  excellent  land  for  sale  at  very  reasonable  figures  all  along  the  linea 
of  this  company's  road  owned  by  private  parties. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Nebraska  are  such  tliat  all  things  that  grow  in  this  latitude  (40  to  42  degrees 
north)  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States  can  be  raised  with  success  here.  Our  principal  products 
are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  grasses,  clovers,  especially  alfalfa,  also  sugar  beets;  and, 
in  the  way  of  meat,  we  produce  the  best  beeC  pork,  and  mutton  in  the  world. 

Prices  of  land  varv  greatly.  In  the  eastern  portions,  long  settled,  prices  are  higher  than  most  new- 
comers would  be  willing  to  pay.  In  the  central  part  of  thel^tate  excellent  farming  and  graaing  lands 
can  be  purchased  at  prices  varying  from  $5  to  f20  per  acre  that  will  produce  as  much  to  the  acre  as 
$100  land  farther  east.  In  the  extreme  western  parts  land  is  very  cheap,  as  ir.  was  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State  23  years  ago,  so  that  good  grazing  lands  can  be  bought  in  many  cases  at  from  $1  to  $3  per 
acre 

The  railroad  company  at  one  time  sold  on  10-years'  time,  with  0  )>er  cent  interest  on  deferred  pay- 
ments.   Private  owners  sell  in  many  cases  on  5-yearn'  time,  with  6  to  7  per  cent  on  deferred  payments. 

The  railroad  company  has  sold  to  all  classes,  people  firom  Eastern  Statec  and  foreigners.  Among 
people  from  other  States,  tboHe  living  formerly  nearest  our  own  borders,  in  Iowa  or  Illinois,  adapted 
themselves  more  ouickly  to  the  conditious  of  a  prairie  State,  and  were  almost  at  once  very  successful 
while  settlers  coming  from  the  New  England  States  had  to  go,  more  or  less,  through  a  school  of  experi- 
ence, which,  in  some  cases,  delayed  finu  success  for  a  few  years. 

Foreigners,  especially  Uermans,  Swedes,  Bohemians,  and  German  Russians,  have  been,  as  a  rule, 
very  prosperous.  Only  where  strong  religions  ties  were  at  the  l>ottom  of  colonisation  scliemes  have 
the  latter  been  succesHful.  There  are  iiiany  such  settlements  including,  amonu:  others,  Herman- 
Catholic,  German -Lutheran,  Swedish-Lutheran,  Irish-Cathoiio,  Holland- Hefurmed,  (iermsn-Russian- 
Rcfonned,  German  Rushian-Mennonite,  Pmssian-Mennonite,  Bohemian  and  Polish  Catholic  colonies, 
some  of  considerable  magnitude. 

When  this  railroad  company  had  a  large  amount  of  land  of  its  own  to  sell  wo  maintained  an  agency 
at  the  New  York  port;  also  at  one  time  in  Liverpool,  and  we  scattered  literature  abroad  in  almost 
every  European  tongue :  but  that  time  has  long  since  passed,  and  the  class  of  foreigu  iiuni  igrantH  of  late 
years  arriving  at  our  Eastern  seaports  would  not  present  a  profitable  fleld  for  this  kind  of  work.  e\  en 
If  we  had  the  land  to  sell.  We  prefer  at  thiH  date  to  get  our  immigration  from  among  the  renters  or 
(Vther  people  who  want  cheaper. land  from  the  States  or  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  or  the  ^ew  England  States,  in  other  words,  people  from  the  same  latitude  in  the 
States  east  of  us,  and  the  less  the  distance  they  have  t4i  move  the  more  likely  will  they  be  to  under- 
stand and  adapt  themselves  to  the  conditioua  they  find. 
Yours,  truly, 

C.  J.  Ernst, 
AsHitaiU  Land  OommiMioner, 

The  sugar-beet  industry  in  this  State  is  opening  un  opportunities  for  immigrants. 
One  large  corporation  is  making  especial  efforts  to  bring  to  its  farm  laborers  either 
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from  rural  districts  or  from  cities.  This  corporation  is  especially  desiroas  of  securing 
large  families.    Following  are  descriptions  of  their  methods,  etc. : 

We  are  making  a  strong  effort  to  bring  on  to  thlH  farm  laborers  either  firom  raral  districts  or  from 
cities.  We  are  contiuaaily  bringing  people  from  cities  in  this  SUte^for  instance,  Omaha,  Lincoln, 
and  other  points— to  oar  farm. 

Oar  principal  enterprise  is  the  making  of  sugar  from  beets  at  the  factorv  of  the Beet  Sugar 

Company,  established  2  years  ago.    The Cattle  Company  has  maintained  a  farm  for  15  years  at 

this  point.  Our  success  in  developing  an  elaborate  agricultural  enterprise  depends,  in  my  opinion, 
largely  upon  our  ability  to  oolleot  these  people,  and  especially  those  haying  large  families,  and  giving 
them  profitable  employment.  I  inclofie  copy  of  C4)ntract  which  we  make  with  them,  which  promises 
to  work  succesefiilly.    It  is  mv  pisn  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  bay  land  after  they  have  been 

here  for  «  while     Up  to  Decern uer  31  fif  last  year  the Cattle  Company  had  paid  out  m  14  seasons 

$644,106.90  in  wages  to  laborers.    Our  pay  roll  for  the  last  vear  was  $135,773,  to  which  is  to  be  added 

the  pay  roll  of  the Beet  Sugar  Company.    I  mention  this  particularly  to  point  out  the  very  great 

importance  of  the  beet-sugar  inanstry  in  the  matter  you  are  investigating.  There  is  now,  although 
the  industry  has  only  made  a  beginning,  a  strong  and  growing  demand  for  farm  laborers  and  tenants, 
and  in  a  degree  to  bring  factories  in  competition  with  one  anotner  to  secure  such  labor.  For  instance, 
on  one  ur  two  oocasioos  factories  in  Colorado  have  competed  slrongly  with  factories  in  Nebraska  for 
Kossian  labor,  which  centers  about  the  city  of  Liucoln.  The  Russian  labor  of  which  I  speak  is  that 
of  Kassian  Germans— the  people  are  Teutons,  not  Slavs. 

As  you  see  from  a  memorandum  herewith,  wages  earned  by  the  largest  and  most  industrious  families 
are  very  satisfactory.  The  best  of  our  Russians  are  goo<l  laborers,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  naturally 
more  backward  than  any  other,  ignorant,  under  control  of  leaders,  tending  to  be  insuburdinate  and 
difficult  U»  please.  Russians  also  when  newly  arrived  have  no  skill  in  the  handling  of  animals,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  teach  them  how  to  handle  and  drive  teams.  The  best  of  them,  however,  are  quite  sat- 
isfactory ;  and  as  they  know  something  of  beet  culture,  they  are  a  good  deal  sought  after  both  in 
Nebraska  and  Colorado,  and  we  have  also  sent  some  to  a  beet-growiug  district  in  Iowa. 

We  make  so  strong  a  jtoint  of  getting  men  with  large  families  that  we  refuse  employment,  as  a  rule, 
to  those  with  small  families.  As  in  the  case  of  farm  laborers  and  contractors  under  the  contract 
inclosed  herewith,  with  farm  tenants  who  rent  land  by  the  acre  the  opportunity  in  the  culture  of  beeta 
is  the  very  best.  We  make  special  and  particular  efforts  to  secure  such,  and  I  base  the  success  of 
beet  culture  In  this  State  on  tenant  farmers,  as  farm  proprietors  having  160  acres  of  land  or  more,  well 
stocked  with  live  stock,  do  not  willingly  grow  beets  as  a  rule. 

Through  our  large  farming  operations  in  summer  and  the  feeding  of  live  stock  in  winter  we  are  able 
to  provide  people  more  continuous  work  and  subsistence  for  families  than  would  be  possible  under 
any  other  conditions  in  a  rural  district,  even  under  a  system  of  small  farms  operated  by  their  owners, 
for  the  reason  that  feeding  operations  would  not  be  on  anything  like  so  large  a  scale,  though  consist- 
ing of  the  aggregate  operations  of  n  very  considerable  number  of  farmers. 

It  was  perhaps  not  your  intention  to  draw  out  an  argument  in  favor  of  beet  sugar,  but  the  answer 
to  your  questions  necessarily  constitutes  such  an  argument,  since  the  growth  of  the  industry  will  absorb 
as  farm  laborers  and  tenants  all  of  the  classen  of  people  you  would  like  to  provide  for  and  as  rapidly 
as  tliey  can  be  supplied;  and  since  beet  sugar  must  necessarily  be  produced  by  corporations  having 
considerable  financial  strength,  such  peo])le  may  be  more  easily,  comfortably,  and  successfully  settled 
in  rural  districts  than  if  they  were  to  leave  the  cities  for  employment  in  general  agriculture. 
Tours,  truly, 

,  General  Jf avM^er. 

Additional  details  are  as  follows: 

(1)  About  50  per  cent  of  laborers  on  farm  of  the Cattle  Company  are  Americans.    Other 

nationalities  represented  are:  Bohemians,  Germans,  Russians,  Scandinavians,  IriMh,  English,  and 
Canadians.    Probably  Germuis  are  preferred. 

(2)  During  the  beet  seasons,  whicn  constitute  about  two  months  in  the  spring  and  two  in  the  fall, 
we  are  able  to  employ  all  the  people  wo  can  secure,  including  men^  women,  and  children.  Heads  of 
families  are,  of  course,  employed  for  a  much  longer  time,  as  the  beets  are  not  ail  delivered  at  the  fac- 
tory until  sometime  in  Jauuar\' ;  and,  in  addition  to  beets,  we  have  a  very  large  acreage  of  com  to  cut. 
husk,  etc.  Besides  this,  our  feeding  operations  are  extensive,  having  fed  over  30,0u0  sheep  the  past 
winter,  in  addition  to  some  cattle  and  hogH.  People  who  do  not  speak  English  may  be  as  valuable  to 
us  as  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  language. 

(3)  On  our  farm  of  12.000  acres,  in  19»'0,  over  6,000  acres  were  cultivate<l  by  the Cattle  Com- 
pany proper,  in  addition  to  which  tenants  of  the  company  planted  825  acres  of  lieets. 

(4)  During  the  month  of  June.  1900, 1,217  people  were  employed  on  our  farm;  this  does  not  mean  that 
so  man  V  people  were  working  at  one  time,  but  tlie  number  on  our  pay  roll.    For  February,  the  dullest 

month  bf^the  year  at ,  we  employed  204  people,  which  number  represents  very  closely  the  steady 

emplorees  ana  heads  of  families  on  our  farm. 

(5)  We  encourage  men  with  large  families  to  come  here,  aa  every  working  member  can  get  employ- 
ment through  the  beet  seanon.  While  there  is  a  short  period  after  the  crop  is  laid  by  until  harvest, 
and  again  after  harvest  and  deliverj-  of  crops,  when  it  is  difficult  to  give  steady  employment  to  all 
heads  of  families,  you  will  note  from  a  partial  list  of  wages  which  I  inclose  herewith  that  during  the 
month  of  October,'  1900,  alone,  large  families  received  an  amount  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  average 

wages  per  capita  paid  in  the  United  States.    The Beet  Sugar  Company  employs  about  250  people 

during  the  sugar  campaign,  which  period  covers  a  portion  of  our  dull  season,  and  it  is  part  of  our 
plan  that  the  two  companies  may  excliange  labor. 

(6)  During  a  portion  oi'  the  beet  season  in  1900  we  paid  $1.40  per  day,  and  at  harvest  time  $1.50. 
During  the  winter  we  pay  $1.25.    These  amounts  represent  wages  without  board. 

(7)  The  wages  paid  in  summer  have  increased. 

(8)  For  the  season  of  1901  we  have  leased  nearly  2,100  acres  of  land  to  farm  tenants.  Of  this  acre- 
age  the  largest  portion  is  leased  for  a  given  rental,  but  over  350  arres  of  beets  will  be  grown  on  the 
shares.  The  company  agrees  to  furnisli  land,  animals,  machinery,  and  to  advance  a  subsistence,  if 
necessar}',  for  50  per  cent  of  the  proceeds.  This  is  designed  for  men  with  large  families  with  limited 
means,  as  it  enables  such  to  come  here  and  cret  into  a  paying  business  from  the  start. 

(9)  There  are  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Danes,  Irish,  and  Scotch  In  the  neighborhood  as  independent 
armera. 
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Partial  list  o/famUiea  employed  by  - 


-  OcMU  Company  in  beetJMda,  month  of  October,  1900,  together 
with  amount  earned. 


O.Adrian $90.00 

H.  Brebm 98.32 

J.  Cain 92.08 

A.P.Cook a54.«5 

J.  Cihacek 9«.  10 

J.  M.Cihacek 91.30 

J.Diveah 77.00 

C.Dayliioii 95.70 

J.  Deinaii 154.18 

C.  Deinaa 93.10 

J.  Engelnian 85.60 

Georfre  Forbes 143.53 

G.  Kercher 155.40 

G.  Kaiitrow 102.86 

J.Kohler 106.85 

BdwaMLee 70.85 

C.  Loiwaj 80.35 

C.Lehman 90.20 

G.W.Lee 102.00 

J.  P.  McDonald 119.47 

D.  Miller 93.89 

G.Miller 87.80 

Anton  Machan 80.80 

JoeMahel 109.60 

Peter  Marcna 155.70 

W.  Marten 78.02 

J.  W.  Mathea 76.00 


S.  Monger $126.71 

C.  Flowers 85.72 

J.  FelBliig 90.00 

J.  Fierstein 154.20 

F.  Headky 99.99 

E.  Higby 195.20 

L.  Hraban 147.00 

A.  Hayiler 84.05 

P.  Hulfenstt^in 91.25 

Charles  Holub 87.40 

C.  Jensen ,...    71.41 

H.Jones 87.44 

L.Jones 107.47 

J.  Jacoby 149.00 

L.  Kleich !61.55 

J.  B.  Nicholson 80.66 

A.  Pipla 80.36 

C.  Peterson 82.56 

A.Pospisil 89.35 

A.  W.  Shepard 9L20 

J.  Stroher 83.00 

P.  Schmidt 84.10 

J.  Tremaine 97.39 

J .  Trontmui 123. 60 

J.  Tiirak 79.55 

H.  MlloU 74.47 


(The  above  list  gives  some  idea  of  the  nationalitit«  employed.) 

Uemorat^um  of  agreement  for  growing  beets. 

This  agreement,  made  this day  of ,  190-,  between Cattle  Company*,  of  - 

partj_of  the  first  i>art,  and ,  partv  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth : 

sideration  of  one  dollar  ($1)  f n  ' 


.  Nebr., 


1.  That  in  consideration  of  one  dollar  ($1)  fn  hand  paid,  reiceipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged, 
and  in  consideration  of  agreements  by  the  piarty  of  the  second  part,  hereinafter  specified,  party  of  first 

part  gives  and  grants  to  partv  of  Hocond  part,  the  sum  of acres  of  land  described  as  follows : 

< for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  crop  of  sngar  beets  thereon,  for  and  during  the  season  of  190- : 

2.  That  also  in  oonsiaeration  of  agreements  made  by  the  second  party,  as  hereinafter  specified,  said 
party  of  the  first  part  hereby  agrees  to  give  to  said  second  party  50  per  cent,  or  oiie-halfC  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  crop  of  sngar  beets  grown  on  said  land,  said  net  proceeds  being  the  sum  of  money  paid 

by  the Beet  Sugar  Company  to  the Cattle  Company  for  the  net  weight  of  beets  delivered 

from  the  land  aforesaid  at  the  price  paid  therefor; 

3.  Party  of  the  first  part  further  agrees  to  furnish  to  the  party  of  the  second  part  all  horses  and 
machineiy  required  in  the  cultivation  of  said  crop  of  sugar  beets; 

4.  Party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  furnish  all  beet  seed  required  for  the  said  crop  of  sngar  bceta, 
and  reserves  the  privilege  or  deciding  what  variety  of  beet  seed  shall  be  used ; 

5.  Partv  of  the  first  |>art  agrees  to  furnish,  without  cost,  manure  and  lime  to  be  used  in  fertilisation 
of  the  said  land;  said  manure  and  lime  tn  be  applied  to  the  land,  without  cost  of  labor  to  the  said 
party  of  the  first  part,  if  applied  at  the  option  of  the  said  narty  of  the  second  part.  In  raae  said  litiie 
or  manure  shall  be  applien  by  the  wish  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  sa'd  first  party  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  applying  ttie  lime  or  manure  at  its  own  cost; 

6.  Party  of  tne  first  part  shall  pay  to  the  party  of  the  second  part  50  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  as 
above,  as  compensation  for  all  labor  of  every  kind  and  description  necessary  lor  the  said  crop  of  sugar 
beets  from  the  beginning:  including  clearing  of  land :  plowing  and  preparation  of  the  soil  by  barrow, 
orotherwise;  seeding;  handwork;  hotting;  operation  of  beet  pullers;  pulling  and  topping;  placing 
in  piles  ready  to  be  loaded  on  wagons,  ami  assistance  in  loading  in  case  of  immediate  delivery; 


In  case  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  himself  deliver  the  sugar  beets  at  the  factory,  said 

party  of  the  first  part  shall  pay  him  for  so  < 

beets  delivered ; 


•  doing  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  (26)  cents  per  net  ton  of 


8.  In  esse  it  is  necessary  t4>  put  a  portion  of  said  crop  of  sugar  beets  in  silo,  the  Raid  party  of  the  first 

part  shall  pay  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  for  so  doing  at  the  rate  of cents  per  net  tons  of 

beets  delivered ; 

9.  The  said  party  of  the  first  part  reserves  the  privilege  of  such  direction  or  oversight  of  the  labor 
involved  in  growing  the  above  crop  of  sugar  beets  as  it  judges  necessary,  and  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part  shall  In  such  case  comply  with  such  directions  and  instructions; 

10.  In  case  said  party  of  the  seconu  part  proves  to  be  incompetent  or  unwilling,  or  if  for  any  reason, 
as  in  case  of  sickness,  he  is  unable  to  carry  out  bis  part,  of  the  agreement,  then  in  that  case  said  pirty 
of  the  first  part  may,  at  its  option,  take  entire  charge  of  the  growing  of  the  sn^rnr  brets  on  the  land 
mentioned  above,  giving  to  said  party  of  the  second  part  due  compenNStion  for  the  work  already  doue 
or  conducting  the  work  remaining  to  be  done  for  the  account  of  the  seoimd  party,  as  it  may  be  lieemed 
best; 

11.  The  said  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  reserves  for  its  own  use  all  beet  tops  Arom  boeta  grown  on 
the  above-mentioned  land : 

12.  The  said  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  agrees  to  advance  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part 
such  portion  of  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  up  to  any  point  of 
time,  as  may  be  requested  Oy  said  party  of  the  second  part,  it  being  agreed  that  a  suflSoient  margin 
ahall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  during  the  continuance  of  this  contract,  as 
guaranty  that  it  shall  be  carried  oat  in  good  faith  bv  said  party  of  the  second  |Mirt : 

18.  The  said  party  of  the  second  part  on  his  part  hereby  agrees  to  perform  all  the  labor  of  tillage, 
cultivation,  and  harvesting  the  crop  of  sugar  neeta  on  said  land,  as  specified  above,  in  a  thoroughly 
eflicient,  honest,  and  workmanlike  manner,  and  also  agrees  that  his  labor  shall  becontinoons  and  reg- 
ular, and  that  he  will  in  no  way  whatever  neglect  the  work  requiretl  on  said  crop; 

14.  Said  party  of  the  second  part  also  agrees  that  he  will  perform  all  the  said  labor,  as  above 
described,  for  60  per  cent  of  the  net  prooeeos.  as  described  above;  and 

15.  All  horses  and  machinery  belonging  to  the  first  party  in  the  hands  of  the  second  party  must  be 
nse<l  in  the  most  careful  manner.  Any  loss  or  damage  to  either  horses  or  machinery  reanlting  fh>m 
gross  oareleaaness  shall  be  charged  to  part>  of  second  part. 
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OPPORTUNITIES   FOR  TENANCY   AND   OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Nemaha  County. — Ninety  pjer  cent  of  our  farmers  own  their  farms.  Tenant  farm- 
ing is  practicable  only  to  a  limited  extent.  Railroad  lands  are  obeap;  payments  on 
long  time  with  low  interest. 

Douglas  County. — (1)  Worthy  tenants  have  good  opportunities;  are  sought  for 
and  started.  They  are  given  two- thirds  of  the  crop  usually;  often  a  little  leHs.  A 
goody  industrious,  honest  farmer  always  succeeds  in  establishing  himself  as  an  inde- 
pendent farmer y  and  the  good  land  all  over  Nebraska  is  rapidly  falling  into  their 
hands.  The  saying  ia  they  will  succeed  where  a  native  will  starve.  (2)  Chances 
for  renting  farms  are  by  this  time  mostly  taken  up.  Usually  tenant  gets  one-half  to 
two- thirds  of  (;rop.  A  poor  man  can  establish  himself  as  an  independent  farmer 
while  hiring  out  if  he  is  the  right  man,  but  he  had  better  buy  land  where  it  is 
cheaper  than  it  is  here. 

Washington  County.— Fair  opportunity  for  renting  at  from  $2.75  to  $3.50  an  acre 
cash  or  two-fifths  of  the  crop.  Rather  poor  chance  lor  purchase,  as  land  ia  worth 
from  $45  to  $70  an  acre. 

Dodge  County. — Qood  opportunities  to  become  a  tenant  farmer  on  reasonable 
terms  and  good  opportunities  for  purchase. 

FiLMORE  County. — Land  rents  at  two-fifths  of  the  crop.  Opportunities  arc  good 
to  good,  honest  farmers.  They  are  being  sought  for.  Farming  laud  in  too  valuable 
for  a  poor  man  to  purchase  while  hiring  out. 

Buffalo  County. — While  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  land  than  the  supply, 
good  tenant  farmers  are  scarce  and  are  desired.  The  terms  are  usually  oue-third  of 
the  crop,  or  one-half  if  seed  is  furnished.  Good  opportunities  for  purchase  for  the 
right  kind  of  men.  A  considerable  number  of  our  people  are  foreigners  who  came 
here  without  means  and  have  established  themselves  as  independent  farmers. 

Phelps  County.— Many  farms  to  let;  usually  for  a  share  of  the  crop.  There  are 
no  free  lands,  but  30  to  60  miles  further  west  good  land  can  be  bought  on  almost  any 
terms  at  $5  to  $10  an  acre. 

Kkith  County. — Qood  opportunities  for  tenant  farming.  Plenty  of  land  can  be 
teased  and  can  be  bought  on  easy  terms. 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 
Generally. 

The  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States  may  best  be  treated  as  one  large 
group,  ofiering,  as  they  do,  certain  problems  common  to  each  group,  and  distinctly 
marked  oft'  from  those  presented  by  other  grand  divisions. 

The  common  problems  are  those  arising  from  the  enforced  change  of  agriculture 
from  a  system  based  upon  slave  labor  to  one  based  upon  free  labor,  and  are  work- 
ing themselves  out  through  (1)  a  decline  of  old  kinds  of  farming;  (2)  a  growth  of 
manufacturing  interests;  (3)  a  beginning  of  new  forms  of  agriculture  and  of 
demand  for  farmers  and  farm  laborers  especially  fitted  to  carry  these  on. 

The  older  form  of  Southern  farming — extensive  cultivation  of  great  staple  crops. 
Buoh  as  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  by  the  aid  of  cheap  labor— is  generally  regardea 
as  becoming  less  andless  profitable.  Extensive  cultivation  has  wasted  and  exhausted 
the  land.  Market  conditions  for  the  crops  grown  are  considered  generally  unsatis- 
factory. The  change  from  slave  to  free  labor  brought  about  changes  in  agriculture, 
the  full  nature  and  extent  of  which  are  not  ns  yet  nilly  to  be  traced,  but  which  are, 
necessarily,  more  or  less  serious. 

Considerable  testimony  is  brought  forward  to  show  that  negro  labor  has  deterio- 
rated since  the  war.  The  younger  generation  are  said  to  be  roaming  oft'  to  towns  and 
cities;  those  who  remain  are  not  so  faithful  and  efiicient  as  those  of  the  older  genera- 
tion. 

The  negro  as  a  farm  laborer  is  generally  considered  to  be  at  his  best  in  cotton  farm- 
ing. But  even  here  he  gives  much  ground  for  complaint.  A  Southern  farmer 
stated  before  the  Industrial  Commission:' 

I  think  one  of  the  causeRof  the  depresaion  lo  ajnicultnre  in  the  Soath  ia  the  preaence  of  the  neeru 
The  negro  does  not  know  how  to  use  improved  implementa,  and  doea  not  wont  to  know  how,  and  It  ia 
almost  impoaaible  to  t«ach  him.  If  a  man  farming  cotton  on  an  extensive  acale  puts  an  improved 
implement  in  use,  every  darky  says  it  is  impossible  to  use  it,  and  they  do  not. 


>  Ke})orts  of  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  x,  p.  82. 
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Fnrthemiore,  cortain  pecaliarities  of  his  have  given  occasioD  for,  and  even  made 
necesBary,  roethodH  of  employing  labor  that  are  serious  drawbacks  to  agricnlture  in 
general. 

These  methods,  especially  characteristic  of  Southern  agricnltnre,  are  renting, 
"cropping/'  and  a  wage  system,  in  which  payment  is  made  by  the  day  rather  than 
by  the  week  or  month,  and  to  a  couHiderable  extent  in  provisions  iuntead  of  money ; 
and  all  find  a  support  in  one  idiosyncrasy  of  the  negro— his  objection  to  fixed  taslcs, 
close  snperviHion,  and  continuous  labor.  Customs  vary  in  detail  in  diiferent  parts 
of  the  country,  but  in  j^eneral  the  renting  and  cntpping  systems  may  be  described 
and  distingnished  as  follows : 

In  " cropping '^  the  landowner  furnishes  land,  team,  and  tools;  the  "cropper"  fur- 
nishes labor.  The  landowner  also  furnishes  the  cropper  such  supplies  as  he  may 
want  for  his  family  dnring  the  year,  commonly  from  a  "plantatign  store,"  charging 
nsnally  a  price  higher  than  the  cash  market  price.  The  " cropper'*  makes  the  cr-'p, 
with  the  aid  of  his  wife's  labor  and  that  of  his  children,  and  in  the  fall,  when  the 
crop  is  gathere<l,  the  landlord  markets  it,  and  the  proceeds  are  divided,  the  laud- 
lord  subtracting  Arom  the  cropper's  share  sufficient  to  liquidate  his  store  debt.  The 
landlord  is  secured  for  his  advance  supplies  and  for  his  share  of  the  crop  by  a  ''crop 
lien,"  the  terms  of  which  differ  in  dinerent  States.  Under  the  cropping  system  the 
landlord  usually  has  some  oversight  nt'  the  "cropper"  and  his  methods. 

Renting  may  be  either  for  a  crop  or  money  rent.  The  crop  rent  seems  to  be  the 
one  most  usually  arranged  for  at  present.  The  chief  di IT erenre  between  this  and  the 
cropping  system  seems  to  be  that  the  renter  is  on  a  more  independent  fnoting  thiin 
the  **  cropper."  The  renter  is,  practically,  an  independent  farmer  himself,  raining  his 
orops  as  he  chooses,  marketing  them  himself,  ana  simply  paying  to  the  landlord  a 
stipulated  amount  of  product  or  ot'  money  as  the  rf*nt  of  land  iind  honse. 

The  t-enant  or  share  system,  as  a  whole,  by  which  transactions  between  laborer 
and  employer  are  carried  on  as  far  as  possible  in  terms  of  commodities — shar<  s  of 
crops,  goods  and  supplies  fnmi  the  store  l>onght  and  sold  on  credit,  tools,  tenmn,  etc. — 
rather  than  on  a  raKii  basis,  was  originally  due,  no  doubt,  to  other  conditions  binding 
the  landlord  than  the  preference  of  his  laborers.  'J'he  landlord  had  no  ready  money 
to  pay  laborei*s;'  he  was  himnelf  dependent  upon  credit  given  by  merchants  and 
cotton  factors  on  the  basis  of  the  expected  crop.  Uncertain,  besides,  as  to  the  price 
to  be  realized  for  the  harvested  crop,  and  working  upon  the  narrowest  possible 
margin  of  expected  profit,  the  landlord  conld  not  even  make  a  bargain  with  his 
laborers  in  cash  terms.  He  was  obliged  to  share  with  them  the  chances  of  the 
market. 

The  continuance  of  the  syMtein  is,  however,  claimed  iiy  the  planters  to  be  largely 
due  to  the  characteristics  of  the  negro  laborer.  The  white  farmer  is  extricating 
himself  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  credit  system,  so  far  as  the  marketing  of 
his  crop  iH  concerned,  and  is  more  and  more  able  to  pay  cash  wages  to  laborers. 
The  tenant  system,  however,  meets  the  negro  laborer's  desire  for  freedom  in  regu- 
lating his  work  and  his  working  hours  more  completely  than  the  wage  system,  and 
it  is  the  one  still  most  largely  in  use.  A  representative  Southern  farmer  testified 
before  the  Industrial  Commission  -  *that  while  he  regarded  the  tenant  plan  as 
'iniquitous."  he  followed  it  because  he  **  could  not  get  the  labor  to  work  otherwise." 
The  labor  thus  employed  works  only  about  7  months  in  the  year.  The  rest  of  the 
time  is  devoted  to  loafing,  fishing,  hnnting,  etc.  It  seeniN  to  be  generally  agreed 
that  the  tenant  method  is  bad  for  the  land.  One  farmer  Htates:  "This* ruinous 
system  has  done  more  to  impoverish  and  retard  the  progress  of  our  farmerH  than 
any  other  combination  of  circumstances."  The  renter  or  cropper  takes  little  pains 
to  keep  up  repairs  or  fertility  and  the  land  rapidly  deteriorates.*  For  instance, 
the  washing  awav  of  certain  needed  elements  by  rainstorms,  freshets,  and  so  forth, 
may  be  prevented  by  terracin|i^  up  the  land;  but  this  the  average  tenant  will  not 
trouble  himself  to  do.^  Nor  will  tne  landowner  tronble  himself  so  long  as  he  gets 
some  sort  of  an  income  from  the  land  through  the  rent  payable  by  tenants. 

As  between  renting  and  ''cropping,"  the  Tatter  system  is  apparently  better  for  the 
land,  as  the  landlord  has  some  oversight  of  cultivation;  but  the  tenant  prefers  the 
former  system  because  he  is  freer  from  restraint,  and  in  many  cases  the  landlord  falls 
in  with  this  desire,  to  save  himself  trouble  and  to  get  his  land  tilled  at  all,  labor, 
under  ))resent  cnnditiouH,  being  so  floating  and  temporary  in  itii  character. 

It  was  said  before  the  Industrial  Commission '^  that  the  disposition  to  rent  land  at 


t  Report  of  Ind.  Com.,  vol.  x,  p  — ;  t«iitimonT  of  Mr.  J.  £.  Nunally,  Kuually,  Ga. 

•Ibid.,  p.  456. 

>Ibid.,p.S04. 

«Ibid.,p.4S0. 

*  Reports  of  Ind.  Com.,  vol.  x,  p.  488. 
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BO  iiuich  per  acre,  instead  of  ou  the  old  cropping  system,  was  likely  to  prove  very 
injarious  to  the  country. 

The  tendency  is  to  get  rid  of  the  management  of  tlie  labor,  to  furnish  them  cheap  stock  and  cheap 
atensila,  to  improve  as  little  for  them  as  possible,  and  get  rid  of  the  worry.  The  white  people  as  a 
result  will  move  into  the  little  villages  and  stations,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  will  be  only  a  few  years 
until  the  larger  part  of  the  upland  section  of  the  country  *  *  *  will  be  occupied  by  negroes.  The 
lands,  o**  course,  under  their  management  as  tenants,  will  wash  away  and  wear  out,  fences  go  down, 
improvementu  become  dilapidated. 

This  system  has  its  disadvantages  for  the  tenants  also.  It  is  generally  considered 
that  where  thr  negro  is  left  to  himself,  in  communities  solely  of  bis  own  kind, 
progress  ceases,  and  even  positive  deterioration,  social  and  moral,  sets  in.  This  is 
recognized  by  the  progressive  negroes  tliemselves,  as  well  as  bv  the  whites. 

Southern  farmers  are  disi'ouraged  with  cotton  farming  nntler  all  the  conditions 
above  outlined.  Labor,  although  cheap  from  a  money  point  of  view  and  plenty,  is  not 
cheap  enough  with  regard  to  efficiency  and  the  price  of  the  crop.  An  instance  given 
before  the  Industrial  Commission  illustrates  this.  A  South  Carolina  farmer  and  mer- 
chant states  >  that  when  be  hired  labor  by  the  day  he  paid  30  cents,  one-funrth  in 
cash  and  three-fourths  to  be  traded  out  at  50  per  cent  profit,  equalling  19  cents  a  day 
actual  outlay,  **  and  yel^  raising  the  crops  as  cheaply  as  that,  the  proceeds  will  not 
meet  the  expense  of  raising.'' 

This  farmer,  it  should  be  noted,  ha<l  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
labor  employed,  and  others  agree  with  him  in  considering  the  negro  a  satisfactory 
cotton  laborer.  But,  however  this  may  be,  whether  the  larmer  attributes  his  fail- 
ure to  labor,  to  the  banks,  to  the  maricets,  or  to  the  railway  companies,  the  fact 
remains  that  cotton  farming  is  generally  found  unsatisfactory  and  the  farmers  are 
looking  about  for  some  means  of  improvement. 

A  remedy  more  and  more  looked  to  in  all  parts  of  the  country  is  diversified  or 
intensive  farming.  For  this  sort  of  farming  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the 
negro  laborer  is  not  suitable.  Testimony  as  to  his  capability  is  not  all  one  way,  it 
is  true.  A  prominent  and  successful  fruit  grower,  testifying  before  the  Industrial 
Comraission,"^  speaks  highly  of  the  efficiency,  adaptability,  and  faithfulness  of  the 
negro  laborer  in  fruit  culture,  including  such  parts  of  it  as  require  special  skill 
and  care. 

Others  say,  however,  that  the  negro  can  raise  cotton  and  nothing  else;  that  he 
can  not  be  trusted  to  care  for  stock;  that  he  is  unable  to  use  farm  machinery  (as 
has  been  noted) ;  that  he  will  not  give  the  care  and  attention  necessary  for  diversi- 
fied and  intensive  farming.  It  is  said  that  the  negro  renter  will  not  even  cultivate 
his  own  garden  patch  to  any  great  result  in  providing  supplies  for  his  family. 

The  prevalence  of  negro  labor  is,  indeed,  on  the  one  hand  an  incentive  to  go  into 
diversified  farming  as  a  relief  from  the  cotton  farming,  which  depends  on  this  ineffi- 
cient class  of  labor  ;='  and  on  the  othei',  one  of  tLe  greatest  drawbacks  to  making  tlie 
needed  change.  One  farmer  testifies  * ''  the  labor  that  we  hav«^  there  must  be  worked 
some  way,  and  cotton  is  about  the  only  thing  tliey  know  how  to  make.'' 

But,  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  diversified  and  intensive  farming  will 
undoubtedly  gain  ground  in  the  South,  surely  if  slowly,  the  need  and  advantage 
are  so  obvious. 

Careful  methods  of  culture  will  restore  fertility  to  the  exhausted  soil,  the  use  of 
improved  machinery  will  reduce  the  labor  cost  of  crops,  diversification  of  products 
will  supply  the  wants  of  the  home  plantation  to  greater  advantai^e  than  purchasing 
everything  with  cotton.  Supplemeute<l  by  diversified  farming,  cotton  farming  itself 
is  more  likely  to  prosper. 

The  farmer  who  is  no  longer  absolutely  dependent  on  the  one  great  crop  can  culti- 
vate it  to  better  advantage,  and  by  a  system  of  economv  and  use  of  hitherto  neg- 
lected resources,  diversified  farming  need  not  at  all  diminish  the  acreage  given  to 
cotton,  but  may  even  allow  of  its  increase. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  estimated  acreage  of  cotton  planted  in  the  last 
2  years. 


>  Reports  of  Iiid.  Com.,  vol.  x,  p.  117. 
sibid.,  p.382etal. 

*  A  representative  farmer  writes:  "The 'new  era' negro  from  18  to  30  has  become  ho  perfectly 
unreliable  as  a  field  hand  that  diversified  farming  is  largely  forced  on  the  planters." 
(« Reports  of  Ind.  Com.,  vol.  x,  p.  76.) 
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States  and  Territoriea. 


Virginia 

Nortb  Carolina  . 
South  Carolina.. 

Qeorgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Miaaisaippi 

Ijoalaiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Missouri 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

ToUl 


Estimated  acreage 

planted- 

InlWO. 

In  1901. 

44,000 

52,000 

1,342,000 

1,476,000 

2,367,000 

2,533,000 

3,551,000 

8,870,000 

109,000 

186,000 

3,065,000 

3,362,000 

3,063,000 

8,124,0(0 

1.285.000 

1,401.000 

7,174,000 

7,748,000 

1, 899, 000 

2,089,000 

801,000 

913,000 

53,000 

50,000 

246,000 

808,000 

344,000 

413,000 

25,421.000  I    27,532,000 


>  Crop  Reporter,  June,  1901  (vol.  3,  No.  2). 

Tbia  presents  a  general  increase  for  the  past  year  of  over  8  per  cent,  and  is  dae 
mainly,  it  may  be  assnmed,  to  tbe  rise  in  price  of  cotton  in  the  markets.  It  is  plain, 
however,  that  diversiiied  and  intensive  farming  and  the  growth  of  manufactures,  so 
far  as  they  have  gone,  are  not  at  least  restricting  the  acreage  given  to  cotton. 

As  an  independent  industry,  too,  diversiiied  fanning  will  gain  ground.  The 
growth  of  manuractnring  induHtries  in  the  South  is  opening  a  wider  and  wider  home 
market  for  dairy,  garden,  and  orchard  products,  while  the  North  is  daily  extending 
its  demands  for  the  same  commodities,  and  railroad  facilities  are  bringing  these 
markets  nearer  to  the  Southern  farms. 

All  the  circumstances  above  outlined  seem  especially  favorable  to  the  introdnotion 
of  European  farmers  and  farm  laborers  with  their  knoAvledge  of  intensive  methods 
and  diversified  farming  into  a  country  that  has  hitherto  known  little  about  them, 
and  that  is  generally  regarded  as  well—too  well— supplied  with  both  farmers  and 
laborers. 

As  a  result  of  the  change  going  on  in  the  agricultural  system  much  land  in  the 
South  has  fallen  altogether  out  of  cultivation.'  It  is  "worn  out"  in  the  sense  that 
the  surface  fertilitv  is  exhausted,  but  under  inteuHive  methods  it  is  capable  of 
restoration  and  high  cultivation.  Other  lands  now  cultivated  in  large  tracts  on  the 
extensive  system  may  be  broken  up  into  small  tracts  for  cultivation  intensively, 
and  will  thus  sustain  a  greater  population. 

otill  other  lands,  held  by  small  farmers,  who  are  at  once  farmers  and  laborers, 
have  been  left  open  to  settlement  by  the  departure  of  their  owners  for  the  cotton 
mills.,  which,  employing  only  white  labor,  are  now  drawing  heavily  upon  the  small 
landholding  population  of  the  South. 

In  the  cultivation  of  these  lands  is  a  most  favorable  opening  for  the  forei^rn  farmer, 
with  his  traditions  of  industry  and  skill  in  intensive  farming.  There  is  in  the  South, 
moreover,  not  only  old  land  to  be  restored  and  made  protitable  by  intensive  cultiva- 
tion, but  new  land  yet  to  be  opened  up.  Texas  and  Florida  are  as  sparsely  settled 
as  the  newest  States  of  the  Northwest;  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  afford  thousands  of 
acres  of  unimproved  land  to  be  worked;  in  Mississippi  great  tracts  of  land  recently 
cleared  or  not  yet  cleared  of  timber  are  ready  for  the  settler. 

There  has  been  for  some  time  a  derided  call  for  a  elass  of  foreign  immigrants  with 
capital  enough  to  make  initial  payments  on  land  and  set  up  as  independent  farmers. 
State  boards  of  immigration  and  private  corporatiouH  have  been,  and  are  now, 
engaged  in  trying  to  attract  settlers  of  this  class.  There  is  little  express  demand 
for  foreisrners  as  farm  laborers  in  comparison.  It  is  as  yet  generally  felt  that  the 
negro  laborer  holds  the  field,  and  that  the  foreign  immigrant  can  not  compete  with 
him.  But  the  same  qualities  that  make  the  foreigner  desirable  as  a  farmer  make 
him  desirable  as  a  laborer— his  industry,  bis  continuous  application  to  his  work,  his 
intelligence,  and  skill.  The  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  negro  laborer  is  already 
taking  shape  in  some  calls  for  foreign  laborers.  (See  tables.)  Where  foreign  farm- 
ers have  settled  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  foreign  laborers  will  find  a  place,  in 
some  cases  as  a  stepping-stone  to  farming  on  their  own  account.    Little  by  little 


>  £.  g..  Virginia,  Maryland,  Georgia,  Reports  of  Ind.  Com.,  Vol.  X,  pp.  104, 109. 
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farmers  will  recognize  that  the  cost  of  labor  is  not  measuied  by  the  money  paid 
out  ibr  it;  and  there  seems  every  probability  that,  under  the  new  system  of  farming 
coming  in,  the  foreign  farm  laborer  can  compete  snocessfully  with  the  negro  in 
respect  to  real,  as  contrasted  with  nominal,  labor  cost. 

Dklawake. 
(Sen  table,  p.  614.) 

Representative  farmers  from  the  three  connties  of  Delaware  report  favorably, with 
one  exception,  as  to  opportunities  in  the  State  for  newly  arrived  immigrants  who  do 
not  speak  English.  Fruit,  dairy,  and  truck  farming  give  employment  throughout 
the  year  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  farm  laborers  employed.  Married  laborers  are 
employed  and  sometimes  preferred,  and  there  is  considerable  work  for  women  and 
children.  Farm  labon^rs  are  principally  negroes,  but  there  are  also  Irish,  Germans, 
Swedes,  and  Poles.  In  two  cases  a  preterence  is  expressed  for  Germans  and  Poles  as 
farm  laborers.  One  farmer  says  that  negroes  are  employed,  but  Germans  and  Swedes 
wouM  be  preferred  if  they  could  be  had.  Germans,  English,  and  Canadians  are 
established  as  independent  farmers  in  the  State.  Many  of  the  Germans  began  as 
farm  laborers.  One  i'armer  states  that  there  are  no  foreign  farmers  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, but  "would  like  to  have  them."  Another  in  the  same  county  says,  ''Our 
people  are  verj^  friendly  to  Germans.  They  make  good  'help'  and  good  citizens. 
There  is  a  good  opening  for  such  people." 

As  to  general  conditions,  one  farmer  writes  as  follows : 

I  recognize  that  our  wages  are  much  lower  tlian  in  Dome  Mctiona,  bat  we  have  advanta^ea  in  cheaper 
liviofi:  for  familiea,  and  opportuuitiea  for  women  and  children  to  pick  berries  and  other  fruits,  that 
largely  help  to  make  up  trie  deficiency.  1  am  a  landowner  and  farmer  by  proxy,  living  In  town  and 
renting  the  land.  I  own  four  farms,  which  I  have  maile  and  paid  for  out  of  the  l>asine88  of  fanning 
and  fhiit  growing.  So  I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to  know  what  has  been  done,  and  I  do  believe  there 
is  an  opening  here  for  small  fanners  who  are  industrious  and  frusal.  I  have  not  afoot  of  land  to  aell, 
so  I  am  not  advertising.    There  is  a  great  call  here  for  house  girM  at  about  $2  per  week. 

OPPORTUNITIKS  FOR  TKNANCY  AND  OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

SU88KX  County. — Very  good  opportunities  for  renting,  tenant  paying  share  of 
the  crop  according  to  oondifion  of  the  land.    Good  opportunities  for  purchase. 

Krnt  County. — (1)  Terms  for  renting,  half  share  of  the  product  or  a  cash  rent. 
Industrious,  reliable  men  can  get  farms  to  rent.  There  are  the  best  0]>portanities 
for  purchase  while  the  purchaser  is  hiring  out.  (2)  A  largo  part  of  the  land  is 
worked  on  the  tenant  svstem,  always  on  shares.  Tenant  does  all  the  work,  furnishes 
a  small  portion  of  the  tertilizer,  and  gets  half  the  crop.  Land  is  low  in  price  and 
easily  improved.  Many  native  farm  laborers  now  own  their  own  farms,  and  are  doing 
well— both  white  and  colored.  (3)  Good  opportunities  for  renting.  Tenant  gets  all 
proceeds  of  poultry  and  stock  and  divides  grain  and  fruit.  ^  He  stocks  the  farm.  As 
to  purchasing  while  hiring  out,  this  is  continually  occurring.  A  man  has  only  to 
prove  his  ability  and  character. 

Xkwcastlk  County.— (1)  Most  of  our  tenant  farmers  began  as  farm  hands.  (2)  The 
average  foreign  farm  laborer  does  not  seem  to  wish  to  become  a  farmer.  Nearly  all 
say  when  they  make  $500  they  will  go  back  to  their  own  country.  There  is  little 
chance  for  purchase  in  this  particular  neighborhood. 

Maryland. 
(See  table,  p.  616.) 

In  this  State  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  agricultural  land  fell  entirely  out  of 
cultivation  as  a  result  of  the  change  from  slave  to  free  labor.  Such  abandoned 
laudH,  in  general,  are  said  to  be  good  agricultural  lands,  abandoned  only  on  account 
of  the  difticulty  in  getting  labor  to  work  them  properly. 

In  1896  the  State  established  a  bureau  of  immigration  to  call  attention  to  the 
resources  of  the  State  and  the  advantages  oil'ered  to  settlers,  and  to  assist  in  the  sale 
of  lands.  Dutch  and  (erman  settlers,  either  direct  from  the  old  country  or  from 
the  Western  States,  were  especially  desired  as  thrifty,  industrious  fanners,  who 
would  be  particularly  successful  in  reclaiming  mai*8he8  and  swamps,  clearing  away 
land  grown  up  to  timber,  and  improving  land  that  had  lost  its  fertility. 

Pamphlets  giving  full  informati  m  about  the  State  and  its  resources  were  prepared, 
and  an  agent  sent  out  to  the  Western  States,  to  Holland,  and  to  Germany  to  lecture  on 
those  topics.    It  was  claimed  that  a  farmer  in  Maryland  could,  on  a  farm  of  40  to  60 
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acreSi  make  a  better  aud  more  comfortable  living  than  in  the  Western  and  North- 
western States  on  a  200-acre  farm,  and  that  the  man  who  possessed  a  few  thousands 
of  dollars  to  pay  for  a  farm,  cash  down,  in  Maryland,  was  at  once  assured  of  a  good 
fiitare,  while  a  good  start  could  be  made  with  from  iHOO  to  $800. 

As  a  result  of  this  activity  many  families  of  Germans,  Dutch,  and  Swedes  have 
settled  in  the  State.  A  German  settlement  has  been  established  near  Preston,  in 
Caroline  County.  During  the  autumn  of  1898  about  25  families  from  various  places 
settled  throughout  the  State,  mainly  in  Baltimore,  Harford,  and  Frederick  counties, 
aud  some  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  In  the  spring  of  1898  the  beginning  of  a  Dutch 
colony  was  made  at  Denton,  Caroline  County.  Within  recent  years  a  considerable 
amount  of  land  was  purchased  by  Germans  in  Dorchester  County.  Up  to  November, 
1899,  it  was  estimated  that  between  400  and  500  families  of  desirable  immigrants 
had  settled  in  the  Stat«  and  had  bought  more  than  25,000  acres  of  l:ind.' 

Cue  obstacle  to  the  work  was  the  difficulty  of  procuring  sufficient  land  in  single 
tracts,  as  foreign  immigrants  preferred  to  settle  in  colonies.  A  tract  ol  12,000  acres 
was  finally  procured  in  Somerset  County,  with  the  idea  of  making  it  a  Dutch  settle- 
ment. The  Maryland  Land  and  Immigration  Company  of  Baltimore  now  hold  about 
3,000  acres  of  land  in  this  county,  as  yet  unsold,  and  are  planning  to  settle  Dutch 
families  there.  About  15  families  are  already  established  and  doing  well.  All  kinds 
of  crops  are  grown  on  these  lands,  and  transportation  facilities  are  good.  The 
prices  are  from  $8  to  $25  per  acre.  The  settlers  referred  to  have  come  mostly  from 
the  Western  States,  and  agents  are  still  at  work  in  those  States  trying  to  induce 
immigration.  The  conditions  in  Somerset  County  arc  considered  especially  favor- 
able for  the  Dutch,  being  so  much  like  those  ]>revailing  in  Holland.  A  committee 
of  three  farmers  fix>m  the  Dutch  colonies  of  the  West,  having  been  sent  on  to  exam- 
ine and  report  upon  the  Maryland  lands,  declare  formally  that ''  According  to  our 
best  conviction  tue  said  lands  are  especially  adapted  for  a  Holland  colony, '^adding 
naively:  "It  appears  to  us  that  these  lands  are  di^signed  by  God  for  our  Holland 
people." 

Certain  parts  of  the  State  appear  to  offer  especial  inducements  for  the  better  class 
of  Hungarian  settlers.  An  instance  is  given  by  the  secretary  of  the  bureau  of  one 
Hungarian  purchaser  who  bought  400  acres  of  land  in  Anne  Arundel  County  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  Tokay  grapes,  considering  that  the  conditions  of  climate  and  soil 
afforded  a  remarkable  parallel  to  those  in  Hungarv .  Success  in  this  one  undertaking 
probably  means  the  beginning  of  a  Hungarian  colony  and  the  development  of  a  new 
and  profitable  form  of  agricultural  industry  in  the  country. 

For  the  12  months  ending  April  30,  1901,  the  State  board  of  immigration  reports 
that  249  immi||rrants  came  to  the  State  and  altogether  purchased  4,577  acres  of  land. 
Of  these  immigrants  96  were  from  other  States  or  Canada,  74  from  Germany,  12 
from  the  Netherlands,  23  from  Switzerland,  41  i^m  Austria-Hungary,  1  from  Den- 
mark, and  2  from  South  Africa.  Descriptive  literature  and  maps  had  been  distrib- 
uted through  shipping  and  transportation  agencies  and  by  advertising  in  the  leading 
agricultural  papers  of  the  Northwestern  States  and  in  Europe.  Especial  efforts 
appear  to  have  been  made  to  induce  immigration  from  Germany.  Of  1,847 
pamphlets  and  maps  sent  out  1,047  were  sent  to  Germany,  as  against  284  throughout 
the  other  States  and  Canada,  136  to  the  Netherlands,  154  to  Switzerland,  137  to 
Austria- Hungary,  and  less  than  25  to  any  other  one  country. 

The  State  bureau  offers  to  give  to  any  bod  v  wishing  it  information  as  to  situation 
and  quality  of  soil  of  lands  offered  for  sale  in  the  State  or  concerning  the  resources 
at  the  command  of  immigrants,  industrial  opportuniticH,  routes  of  travel,  etc. 

The  pamphlet  of  information  issued  by  the  bureau  makes  the  following  statement: 

The  bareaa  Is  not  conneoted  with  any  steam  navigation  company  or  real-estato  syndicate.  It  is 
not  interested  in  and  does  not  receive  anv  commission  from  the  sale  of  land  or  perform  any  services  in 
a  business  line  for  immijin'ants ;  all  it  in  intended  for  is  to  furnish  informatioii,  and  thiH  it  does  eratui* 
toiisly.  It  will  protect  immignints  from  imposition  by  land  agents,  if  Hnch  should  be  attempted.  Its 
office  is  a  public  one,  and  its  officials  are  State  officers,  but  ready  to  euide  and  help  all  intending  set- 
tlers by  furnishing  them  names  of  persons  or  concerns  to  whom  the  Immigrant  safely  can  apply. 

The  master  of  the  State  grange  speaks  well  of  the  German  farmers  who  have  come 
into  the  State. '^  Many,  he  says,  who  came  as  laborers  in  a  few  years  acquired  land  of 
their  own,  and  are  now  prospering.  They  were  experienced  in  farming  hefore  com- 
iug  here.  Many  have  settled  near  the  cities  and  are  engaged  in  truck  farming, 
which  requires  less  capital  than  some  other  kinds  of  farming  and  is  profitable.  In 
his  opinion,  the  incoming  of  German  farmers  has  been  to  the  improvement  of  agri- 
cultural conditions.  They  have  set  a  good  example  of  industry  and  economy,  and 
some  are  amon^;  the  best  citizens  of  the  State.  As  farm  laborers  they  are  more 
effective  than  either  the  negroes  or  the  class  of  native  whites  obtainable  in  the  State. 

1  Second  Report,  State  Bureau  of  Immigration.  Baltimore,  1890. 

*  Testimony  of  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Ager,  Reports  of  lud.  Com.,  Vol.  X,  p.  103  (1899). 
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Reports  received  i¥om  represeutative  farmers  (see  table,  p. — )  were  from  three 
counties  only — two  on  tbe  Eastern  Shore  and  one  in  the  nortnwest  corner;  so  they 
can  be  taken  only  as  showing  conditions  in  these  particular  sections. 

From  the  Eastern  Shore  counties  one  farmer  reports  no  foreigners  as  farmers  or 
farm  laborers  and  no  opportunity  for  immigrants.  The  other  speaks  of  Irish  and 
German  farmers  and  laborers  in  the  neighborhood,  and  makes  note  of  a  colony  of 
Germans  brought  there  in  1870.  These  people  found  it  hard  to  learn  American  ways 
and  the  language,  he  says,  and  soon  left. 

OPPORTUNITIB8  FOR  TENANCY  AND   OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Queen  Anne  County.— Land  rents  here  for  half  of  the  produce  raised.  The 
owner  furnishes  one-half  phosphates,  one-half  seed  wheat,  and  draws  half.  Farm 
lands  sell  here  from  $10  to  $75  an  acre,  according  to  quality  and  location.  To  pur- 
chase you  are  required  to  pay  down  one-tbird  and  give  a  mortgage  at  6  per  cent  for 
the  balance.    The  mortgage  may  usually  run  as  lon|^  as  the  interest  is  paid. 

Talbot  County. — There  are  no  chances  for  renting  farms.  We  now  have  more 
tenants  than  there  are  farms.  It  is  possible  for  a  poor  man  to  establish  himself  in 
independent  farming  while  hiring  out,  but  not  for  the  kind  of  help  we  are  accus- 
tomed to. 

Washington  County.— The  proportion  of  tenants  to  the  farms  is  large.  The 
outtit  of  a  tenant  costs  from  $.1,200  to  $3,000,  and  he  gets  one-half  the  gross  proceeds 
of  the  land,  paying  for  one-half  of  the  fertilizer  and  one-half  the  seed.  It  is  not 
practicable  for  a  man  to  purchase  land  while  hiring  out. 

Virginia. 
(See  table,  p.  617.) 

In  1894,  according  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,'  Virginia  desired  immigrantA 
able  to  buy  homes,  large  or  small.  These  were  wanted  mostly  in  Sontbside  and 
Tidewater  Virginia,  and  lauds  were  lower  priced  in  these  sections;  but  the  whole 
State  desired  an  influx  of  ponulation.  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Germans,  and  Swedes 
were  the  nationalities  desirea  or  preferred. 

The  desire  for  immigrants  still  exists.  The  commissioner  of  agriculture  writes  as 
follows  under  date  of  December  17,  1900: 

There  are  fine  opportnnitlea  for  iminimnto  in  this  State;  sreater  than  heretofore.  Owing  to  the 
location  and  climate  of  this  State,  intensive  farming  is  becoming  very  profitable,  also  stock  raising; 
and  there  is  more  demand  for  labor  in  all  lines  of  industry. 

We  have  not  had  enough  immigranta  lo  see  much  dlfi'erence  between  the  nationalities.  The  Ger- 
mans have  BO  far,  I  believe,  made  the  best  class  of  farmers. 

Foreign  fanners  have  been  suocesMful.  owing  to  their  training  in  intensive  methods  of  cultivation. 

Farmers  gladly  welcome  all  immigrants  who  are  Indnstrious  and  law-abiding  citisenR.  There  ia 
a  wide  field  and  splendid  opportunity  here  for  them. 

The  State  has  made  no  eflbrt  to  secure  immigration.  The  railroads,  however,  are  encouraging 
them,  and  also  the  real'Ostate  agents. 

G.  W.  KoiNBB,  Oommiastoner, 

Letters  from  representative  farmers  were  received  from  tbe  Blue  Ridge  region 
only.  Speaking  for  this  locality,  5  of  the  8  farmers  heard  from  gave  no  encourage- 
ment as  to  opening  for  non-English  speaking  immigrants.  This  part  of  the  country 
is  by  no  means  thickly  seitle<l,  has  few  large  towns,  laborers  are  practicallv  all 
employed  through  the  year,  and  there  is  considerable  work  for  women  and  children. 
But  almost  no  foreigners  have  penetrated  to  this  region.  Some  Germans  and  English 
are  noted  in  Albemarle  County,  who  have  done  well.  One  correspondent  writes 
that  foreigners  would  be  welcomed  as  purchasers  of  land.  Farm  laborers  are 
exclusively  native  whites  and  negroes.  Farmers  express  preference  for  one  or  the 
other  of  these  clasKCs,  as  they  know  nothing  about  foreign  labor.  Some  dissatis- 
faction with  negro  labor  is  expressed.  In  one  case  a  farmer  says  Germans  would 
probably  suit  better.  With  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  Signer  Mastro- 
Valerio  notes'  that  Italians  are  found  in  the  large  truck-farming  districts  near 
Norfolk. 


1  Report  of  Immigration  Investigating  Commission,  p.  150. 
*See  p.  —  of  this  report. 
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OFPOKTUN1T1K8   FOR  TKNANXY   AND  OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Frankun  County. — Tenancy  on  terms  of  half  crop  of  tobacco  and  com  and  one- 
third  of  wheat  and  oats;  owner  furnishes  teams,  tools  etc.;  tenant  linds  himself. 
An  industrious,  frugal  man  could  buy  a  little  home  and  pay  lor  it  by  hiring  out  or 
by  close  work  on  his  farm. 

Botetourt  County.— A  neat  many  farms  are  rented  here  (stocked.)  Give  one- 
third.    Good  <ipportunitie8  for  purchase  while  hiring  out. 

Rockbridge  County. — Few  opportunities,  ns  renting  is  not  looked  upon  with 
favor.  A  poor  man  can  establish  himself  in  independent  farming  while  hiring  out. 
''The  man  that  is  now  working  for  me  has  done  so." 

AMHKR8T  Coi:nty. — Good  parties  can  become  tenant  farmers.  Can  farm  on  shares, 
the  landowner  to  furnish  land  and  team  and  ^ive  the  renter  one-fourth.  A  poor 
man  can  establish  himself  in  independent  farming  while  hiring  out.  This  is  being 
done  by  many  of  our  laborers. 

Albemarle  County.— No  answer  given. 

Augusta  County. — We  now  have  more  native  tenants  than  farms.  Not  a  very 
good  chanc«)  for  a  poor  man  to  become  an  independent  larmer  while  hiring  out, 
though  an  excoptionslly  industrious  man,  a  good  manager,  might  succeed. 

Alleghany  County.- Good  opportunities  for  renting.  Tenant  or  landlord  fur- 
nishing teams  and  seeds  gets  two-thirds  of  crop.  A  man  who  purchases  land  on 
payments  will  tind  all  of  his  time  needed  to  cultivate  it;  but  ne  will  have  gooil 
opportunities  to  hire  out. 

West  Virginia. 
(See  table,  p.  618.) 

The  table  for  the  State  gives  reports  from  representative  farmers  in  (1 )  the  sonthei  u 
part  of  the  State,  on  the  Virginia  side,  (2)  cm  the  Ohio  border,  (3)  in  the  north- 
.  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  (4)  in  the  **  Panhandle."  The  table  is  not,  then,  fairly 
representative  of  conditions  in  the  State  as  a  whole.  In  all  of  the  counties  heard 
from  but  Brooke,  the  Panhandle  county,  there  are  almost  no  foreign  farmers  or  farm 
laborers ;  no  desire  is  expressed  for  their  incoming,  and  there  are  said  to  be  no  oppor- 
tunities for  non-English  speaking  immigrants. 

Testimony  given  before  the  ludusti  ial  Commission'  as  to  conditions  in  the  extreme 
northeastern  pnrt  of  the  State  (the  eastern  Panhandle)  is  to  about  the  same  elt'eot 
as  that  for  the  above  counties. 

opportunities  for  tenancy  and  ownership. 
(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Monroe  County. — Not  much  demand  for  tenant  farmers.  They  usually  |;et  half 
the  produce  and  are  sometimes  required  to  furnish  teams.  The  opportunities  for 
purchase  are  poor. 

Rai  kkhi  County. — No  opportunities  for  renting,  but  very  good  for  purchase. 

Greenbkier  County. — Good  opportunities  for  renting  either  on  shares  or  by 
lease  for  a  term  of  years  for  clearing  the  land. 

Putnam  County.— (1)  Good  land  may  be  rented  on  halves,  the  renter  furnishing 
everything  but  the  land  and  permanent  repairs.  There  in  not  much  chance  for  a 
poor  man  to  purchase  while  hiring  out.  When  he  could  hire  out  he  would  be  needed 
to  work  his  own  crops.  (2)  Not  much  tenant  farming  is  done  here,  and  there  is 
not  much  opportunity  for  purchase  on  especially  easy  terms  except  on  the  hills  and 
ridges. 

Mason  County. — No  opportunities  for  tenancy  or  for  purchase  on  easy  terms. 

Barbour  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  tenancy;  not  so  good  for 
purchase.    Laud  is  high  here. 

Rrookr  County.— There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting;  not  so  good  for  pur- 
chase.    Laud  is  high. 


>Beporto  of  Ind.  Com.,  Vol.  X.,  p.  591. 
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North  Carolina. 

(See  table,  p.  619.) 

The  assistant  commissioner  of  agrionUnre  for  the  State,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of 
inquiry  lul dressed  to  him  regarding  immigration  and  general  agricultural  conditions, 
writes  as  follows  under  date  of  December  29.  1900: 

Replyiog  to  your  iuquiries  of  the  14th  inatant,  I  beg  to  M,y  that  there  hai  been  bat  little  foreif(ii 
immigration  inrfortb  Carolina— not  enough  to  have  any  perceptible  effect  upon  wages  and  employment. 

Relative  to  your  questions  I  annwer  as  follows: 

First.  Are  there  opportunities  in  yonr  State  for  immigrants  greater  than  there  have  been  during 
the  recent  years  of  industrial  depres'siou  1  If  so,  in  what  occupation  ?— Answer.  Yen,  within  the  past 
10  years  mure  than  50,000  negro  farm  laborers  have  emigrated  from  the  State— the  bulk  of  them  going 
to  the  cotton  fields  of  MissisMippi  and  Louisiana.  The  numerous  cot  ton  mills  and  other  raannfactoriea 
which  have  recently  been  erected  in  North  Carolina  have  secured  their  laborers  mostly  from  the 
farms.  These  causes  having  almost  depleted  very  many  goo<l  farms  of  their  laborers,  have  thrown 
them  upon  the  market  at  prices  below  their  real  value,  hence  there  are  opportunities  for  foreign  farmers 
of  small  means  to  purchase  very  fine  lands  at  low  prices.  There  is  also  a  better  demand  fbr  foreign 
laborers  to  work  in  Iho  cotton  and  trucking  fields. 

Second.  What  races  or  nationalities  are  most  effective  as  farmers  or  farm  laborers? — Answer.  The 
native  popnlation. 

Thira.  Is  the  success  of  foreign  farmers  an  great  as  or  grealer  than  that  of  American  bom  f  If  it  la 
greater,  is  this  owins  to  more  intensive  methods  of  cultivation  ?— Answer.  There  are  not  sufficient 
numbers  of  foreign  farmers  to  make  any  eeneral  comparison.  At  Valdese,  in  Burke  County,  N.  C., 
there  is  a  colony  of  some  40  families  of  w  aldensian  larme.rH,  whose  suoccha  in  farming  is  greater  than 
their  American  neighbors,  and  much  of  their  success  is  owing  to  more  intensive  methods  ofcultivation. 

Fourth,  l^o  farmers  as  a  class  oppoHe  or  favor  the  further  infiux  of  foreigners  in  your  State! — 
Answer.  Our  farmers,  as  a  class,  are  opposed  to  pauper  immigrants,  but  welcome  farmers  who  come 
to  buy  homes. 

Fifth.  Are  efforts  being  made  in  your  State,  either  by  public  authorities  or  by  private  ]Mirties  or 
corporations,  to  attract  immigrants'}— Answer.  Yes;  tne  North  Carolina  department  of  agriculture 
is  charged  by  the  legislature  with  the  work  of  immigration. 

Sixth.  Please  inform  me  of  any  agricultural  "colonies"  or  "settlements"  of  foreigners  in  vonr 
State.— Answer.  There  is  a  German  settlement  of  farmers — some  200  people— near  Kidgeway,  if.  C, 
and  a  Waldensian  settlement — some  SO  families— at  Valdese,  N.  C. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Jno.  W.  Thompson,  Assistant  Commissiotier. 

The  German  colony  at  Ridgeway  above  referred  tp  consists  of  about  25  persons, 
brought  to  its  place  of  settlement  direct  from  Germany  about  17  years  a£[o  by  a  Ger- 
man preacher  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Most  of  the  colonists  are  successful  m  fanning, 
and  own  their  own  land  in  farms  of  50,  90,  100, 200,  and  300  acres.  One  family  owns 
a  farm  of  800  acres.  Tht* y  are  engaged  in  general  za^sniDg,  like  other  farmers  around 
them,  but  keep  somewhat  more  sto(;k. 

The  Waldensian  colony  is  composed  of  about  40  families  from  the  Italian  Alps, 
province  of  Turin,  and  was  establishe<l  7  years  ago.  Few  families  bave  come  in 
since  that  time.  The  colony  is  prospering.  Wheat,  corn,  and  grapes  are  raised. 
Two  small  hosiery  mills  are  about  to  begin  work,  and  this  will  be  a  great  help  to  the 
place.  The  present  population  of  the  colony  is  about  250.  This  colony  has  become 
quite  widely  known  for  its  success,  as  an  instance  of  what  a  European  farm  colony 
can  acfouiplisb.^ 

The  immigration  work  of  the  State  department  of  agriculture,  referred  to  in  the 
HssiHtant  commissioner's  letter,  was  taken  up  in  1899  under  the  act  of  assembly 
ri'organizing  the  department,  which  provided  that  among  the  duties  of  the  depart- 
ment  should  be  'Hhe  inducement  of  capital  and  immigration  by  the  dissemination 
of  information  relative  to  the  advantages  of  soil  and  climate  and  to  the  natural 
resources  and  industrial  opportunities  offered  in  the  State;  bv  keeping  a  land  regis- 
try, and  the  publication  of  descriptions  of  agricnltnral,  minfraf,  and  forest  and 
trucking  lands  which  may  be  offered  the  department  for  sale,''  etc. 

This  work  has  been  carried  on  as  far  as  the  means  of  the  board  will  allow  and  the 
demands  of  the  department  seemed  to  require. 

As  to  the  class  of  immigrants  wished  for,  it  is  stated  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  1899-1900,  page  12. 

The  effort  of  the  lM>ard.  through  the  assistant  commissioner,  has  been  to  introduce  only  snob  Immi- 

g ration  as  is  desirable  in  the  State,  men  of  means  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  make  invettments  and 
uild  homes,  no  encouragemout  being  given  to  undesirable  steerage  immigrants  or  other  undesirable 
foreigners. 

The  assistant  commissioner,  regarding  the  small  German  farmers  as  a  highly 
desirable  class  of  immigrants,  attempted  to  divert  some  of  them  from  their  destina- 
tion, the  Northwest,  but  was  unable  to  do  so  because  of  the  fact  that  "they  invaria- 
bly locate  in  the  State  to  which  they  start  when  they  leave  the  old  country."* 


>Re]>ort«  of  Ind.  Com.,  Vol.  X,  p.  335  (Mr.  J.  F.  Crowell);  Report  North  Carolina  Board  of  Agricul. 
ture,  189ft.l900,  p.  90. 
*  Report  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  1899-11H)U,  p.  86. 
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To  reach  tbem  iu  their  homes  and  iDduce  them  to  make  North  Carolina  the  Stat-e 
of  their  original  choice  a  book  of  130  pages  in  the  German  language  was  issued  and 
distributed  by  the  aid  of  the  American  consuls  throughout  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Belgium,  and  also  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  'Ihis  resulted  in  many  inquiries  and 
Borae  immigration.  One  settler  who  came  over  is  himself  now  organizing  a  Germau- 
Amerioan  Land  Company  with,  it  is  claimed,  ample  capital.  This  company  will 
advertise  North  Carolina's  resources,  and  will  have  its  agents  in  Germany  and 
Austria  to  distribute  its  literature  and  send  farmeis  of  means  direct  to  the  State.' 

The  secretary  of  the  State  department  of  agriculture  writes  in  further  detail  as 
follows  with  regard  to  opportunities  for  immigrants : 

(1)  An  immigrant  may  succeed  in  North  Carolina  with  a  very  limited  capital,  provided  he  is  indas- 
triouH  and  capable.  Our  people  who  have  lands  to  sell  are  content  with  a  sniutl  cash  payment  and 
annual  iiayments  thereafter  from  the  right  people.  So  that  a  man  with  f  om  9230  to  $500  ooald  get  a 
amall  farm,  making  an  initial  payment  of  from  $100  to  $200  and  time  for  the  rest,  using  his  surplus  to 
roaintiiin  himself  while  his  crops  are  maturing. 

(2)  The  class  of  farming  which  may  he  done  in  this  State  is  very  varied.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State, with  from  25  to  50  acres,  an  immigrant  could  make  a  good  living,  becanse  there  he  can  grow  for 
the  early  markets  spinach,  kale,  cabbage,  er^eu  peas,  lettuce,  asparagus,  onions,  beets,  string  beans, 
strawberries,  dewberries,  raspberries.  blacKberries,  cantaloupe,  etc.  The  shipments  from  this  State 
aggregate  .';50  train  loads  per  annum  l^rom  the  region  described.  The  strawberry  rmp  alone  last  year 
aggregate<l  more  than  9,000  tons.  In  the  middle  section  of  the  State  tobac^ro  nnd  cotton  culture 
together  with  general  farming  are  the  leading  industries.  In  the  Piedmont  and  western  or  mountain 
region  the  cereals,  grasses,  and  winter  fruit—apples— are  the  leading  industriei*.  The  conditions  in 
the  State,  both  climatic  and  soil,  are  extremely  favorable  for  all  aCTicultural  nnd  horticultural  pur- 
suits, and  workers  from  any  part  of  Europe  are  generally  success fn There. 

(3)  The  nationalities  sought  by  North  Carolina  are  the  English.  Scotch.  Germans,  and  Scandinavians. 
Th«*se  more  readily  assimilate  with  our  people. 

(4)  Unfortunately  we  have  no  facilities  for  furnishing  transportation  or  even  excursion  rates  for 
viewing  lands;  however,  both  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  Southern  Kail  way  systems,  two  of  the  largcjit 
in  the  State,  conduct  land  agencies,  and  furnish  those  who  endeavor  to  locate  along  their  lines  with 
r«<htce<l  fares  or  perhaps  free  transportation. 

(5)  This  departm*4nt— the  department  of  agriculture,  immigration,  and  statistics— is  anthorixed  bj 
law  to  keep  a  land  registry  wherein  are  entered  all  of  the  lands  offered  the  department  for  sale.  This 
plan  offers  the  immigrant  his  lands  without  oomminsiou  or  the  intervention  of  other  agents.  The 
departmont  places  the  inquirer  in  communication  with  the  person  or  persons  registering  the  lands  for 
sale.  The  size  of  the  tract  and  Its  general  condition,  together  with  the  price,  is  registered  with  the 
department  for  the  inspection  of  any  investor. 

(6)  In  regard  tu  markets  will  say  that  this  State  is  most  favorably  situated,  as  it  is  within  18  hoars 
of  New  York  and  has  excellent  facilities  for  transporting  truck  and  tVuits  from  the  trucking  fields 
of  the  East  to  the  Northern  markets.  The  local  marketM  consume  the  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  com, 
nata,  etc.,  while  the  Sonih  Atlantic  States  afford  ample  market  for  the  winter  cabbage,  buckwheat, 
and  apples  of  the  mountain  region. 

The  State  has  made  but  small  effort  to  secure  foreign  immigrants.  It  has,  however,  quite  an  Inflnx 
irom  the  colder  portions  of  our  own  country,  and  these  are  generally  preferred.  Many  farmers  who 
And  the  New  England,  Northern,  and  Northwestern  States  almost  too  cold,  and  who  desire  a  milder 
climate,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  to  give  an  open  range  for  0  or  10  months  in  the  year,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  not  hot  enough  to  be  enervating,  will  find  iu  North  Carolina  the  happy  medium. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

T.  K.  Brdkkb,  Secretary. 

Curiously  enough,  while  the  State  bureau  is  making  these  especial  efforts  to  induce 
immigration,  representative  farmers  heard  from  (see  table,  p.  619)  are  almost  uuaui- 
mous  in  saying  that  there  are  no  opportunities  in  their  localities  for  uou-Kngllsh- 
speaking  immigrants.  It  is  to  be  noted  at  the  same  time,  however,  that,  according 
to  the  table,  there  are  as  yet  almost  no  foreign  faruiers  or  foreign  farm  laborers  in 
the  State  and  it  might  bo  thought  there  were  no  opportunities  for  such  people  simply 
through  lack  of  experience  with  them  and  their  capabilitius. 

OPPORTCNITIKS   FOR  TENANCY   AND  OWNKUSIIir. 

(Reported  by  i*epresentative  farmers.) 

Crav^kn  County. — Many  of  the  larger  farmers  and  landowners  at  a  distance  of 
10  to  20  miles  from  town,  where  ne<;ro  labor  is  scarce  (the  negroes  all  want  to  live 
in  or  near  towns),  are  anxious  to  get  tenants,  and  offer  liberal  terms  that  will  satisfy 
any  t-enant.  There  are  very  good  opportunities  for  purchase  on  easy  terms  a  little 
distance  from  towns. 

Bbaufokt  Couxty. — Tenant  farmers  are  greatly  desired.  The  opportunities  for 
them  are  good,  if  they  are  of  any  account.  Poor  men,  if  industrious  and  thrifty, 
can  in  a  few  years  buy  and  pay  for  a  farm  of  50  or  100  acres;  hundreds  have  done  so 
all  over  eastern  North  Carolina. 

Pitt  County. — In  renting  farms  the  landlord  furnishes  land,  team,  farming  imple- 
ments, and  feed  for  the  team;  the  tenant  does  all  tiie  labor  and  receives  half  the 
Sroduct.  There  are  first-rate  opportunities  for  purchase  to  a  prudent,  saving  tenant. 
egroas  generally  spend  all  they  make,  be  it  little  or  much.  I  have  a  white  man 
who  has  saved  $1,0(X)  in  5  years  as  a  tenant. 


I  Report  Sute  Iloanl  of  Agriculture,  1899-1900,  p.  8. 
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Wayne  County.— Only  ordinary  opportanities  to  become  »  tenant  farmer;  terms 
generally  one-half  of  the  ]>rodnce,  team  and  tools  furnished.  Chances  very  poor  for 
purchase. 

Wilson  County.— Very  good  opportonities  for  tenancy.  The  landlord  famishes 
land,  team,  farming  implements,  an<l  feed  for  team.  The  tenant  famishes  labor  and 
gets  one-half  of  tho  crop.  Fairly  good  opportunities  for  purchase,  though  there  is 
not  much  *and  for  sale. 

EDGECOMiiK  County.— Tenants  who  supply  their  own  team  are  given  half  the 
track.  When  the  landlord  supplies  team  and  feed  and  farming  implements,  tenant 
gets  one-third.  Cost  of  fertilizer  is  divided.  There  are  about  the  same  chances  for 
purchase  here  as  in  the  greater  part  of  our  State.  It  is  better  for  a  poor  man  to 
work  for  wages,  save  money,  and  buy  for  cash.  (2)  (iood  men  who  wish  to  become 
tenants  can  almost  always  make  their  own  terms.  They  can  always  rent  for  a  stated 
amount  or  work  on  shares,  the  landowner  furnishing  land,  team,  and  tools,  and 
receiving  half  the  product.  There  are  good  opportnnities  for  purchase  while  the 
purchaser  is  hiring  out  if  good  economy  is  used.     Very  many  are  now  doing  this. 

Wakb  County.— Tenant  farmers  are  desired.  Landlord  furnishes  laud,  team,  feed 
for  team,  tools,  etc.,  and  receives  half  the  crop.  Some  pay  one-fourth  rent  and  find 
everything  themselves.  Opportunities  for  purchase  are  good  to  a  smart  working 
man.  Many  have  bought  land  while  hirin|[  out.>  (2)  Land  is  rented  on  halves. 
Landlord  supplies  stock  and  tools.  Opportunities  for  purchase  are  good  here,  because 
land  is  cheap  and  laborers  arc  few. 

Frank  UN  County. — There  are  fair  opportunities  for  renting  farms.  Terms,  one- 
fourth  of  the  crops  as  rental,  or  the  same  proportion  in  cash.  There  are  fairly  good 
opportunities  for  purchase  while  hiring  out  if  the  purchaser  is  eoonomieal  and  a  hard 
worker. 

Alamance  County. — Good  opportunities  for  renting.  Tenants  furnishing  their 
own  stock  receive  two- thirds  of  the  crops.  The  local  farmers  having  obtained  low 
prices  for  their  crops  for  some  years  past,  and  demand  for  labor  in  mills  being  very 
strong,  the  farmers  have  gone  to  factories,  and  for  this  reason  farms  are  to  be  had  on 
easy  terms. 

BuRKK  County. — Conditions  would  be  hard  for  a  tenant  farmer,  as  land  -here  is 
poor.    The  opportunities  for  purchase  are  unfavorable. 

South  Carolina. 

(Seetable,  p.  621.) 

Reports  from  representative  farmers  show  an  almost  complete  absence  of  fr>reign 
farmers  in  their  neighborhoods.  In  one  county,  Greenville,  there  are  mentioned 
French,  Irish,  Germans,  Swiss,  and  English.  Farm  laborers  are  as  yet  almost  exclu- 
sively negroes  and  native  ''poor  whites,"  and  little  or  no  encouragement  is  given  as 
to  opportuniticH  for  non-English  speaking  immigrants. 

Some  dissatisfaction  with  negro  labor  is  expressed,  however. 

Wages  in  this  State  are  apparentl}'  lower  than  in  any  other  Southern  State,  but 
one  farmer  writes :  "  With  more  efficient  labor  wages  might  be  increased.''  Another 
writes  that  truck  and  dairy  farming  are  coming  into  greater  prominence,  ami  that 
**  this  change  will  alter  the  demand  for  labor.  Negroes  can  not  carry  on  this  sort  of 
farming."  Others  report  the  general  changen  already  spoken  of  in  the  general  sur- 
vey of  agriculture  in  the  Southern  States.  One  says :  "  Factory  work  has  made  labor 
scarce.''  Another:  '*Men  going  to  cotton  mills  increase  the  demand  on  farms." 
Another:  ''As  cotton  mills  increase  vegetables  and  fruit  are  in  demand." 

It  appears,  then,  that  foreign- born  labor  may,  before*  long,  lind  some  opening  in 
this  State. 

Some  interest  in  the  colonization  of  foreigners  as  independent  farmers  is  expressed. 
One  correspondent  writes  as  follows  from  Hampton  County: 

I  would  say,  iu  addition  to  answering  your  inquiries  as  well  as  I  could,  that  this  ooinpany  baa  some 
4,000  acres  of  very  tine  farming  lands  that  they  are  closing  the  cutting  of  the  pine  timber  from,  for 
sawniilling  porposes,  thut  they  would  cut  up  into  lots  of  2d,  50,  or  JUO  acres  and  sell  t^  a  colony  on 
easy  terms.  It  is  so  situated  that  they  would  have  plenty  of  outlet  and  yet  be  a  community  by  toem- 
aelves.  The  company  would  want  a  good,  quiet,  religious  community,  and  would  expect  someoaab 
XMtid  in  at  purchase. 

Will  take  pleasure  in  answering  any  inquiries  or  in  showing  anyone  around  the  iiroperty,  and  it« 
advantages.    It  is  a  good  community. 

*  Farms  range  from  5  to  1,000  acres,  and  are  worth  from  $5  and  |10  to  $25,  on  time.  Improved  land  ia 
over  $10.  Cost  of  clearing  and  putting  new  land  into  good  condition  Im  about  $10  an  acre.  One  hun- 
dreil  and  sixty-five  thousand  of  the  478.086  acres  in  the  county  are  under  cultivation.  The  remainder 
is  in  field  and  old  field.    It  coats  $5  to  $16  per  acre  to  recruit  wom*oat  land. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TENANCY  AND  OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  repreeentative  furmen.) 

Hampton  County. — Good  opportanities  for  a  tenant  farmer.  Landlord  furnishes 
work  animals,  land,  house  to  live  in,  feed  for  animals,  seed,  and  plows,  and  receives 
half  the  crop.  Laborer  cultivates,  harvests,  etc.,  about  40  acres  for  each  horse.  As 
to  purchase  while  hiriuR  out,  a  great  many  negroes  have  done  this,  and  there  are 
no  reasons  why  industrious  white  immigrants  could  not  do  better. 

Darlington  County.— Good  opportunities  for  tenant  farming.  There  are  good 
opportunities  for  porchase  for  a  good  class  of  people. 

Nkwbbrry  County. — In  renting  land,  landowner  receives  oue-fourtli  of  the  crops. 
Sometimes  landowner  furnishes  ever.x  thing  except  lertili/er  and  receives  half  the 
crop.  There  are  good  opportunities  for  a  poor  man  to  establish  himself  in  iudepend- 
ent  farming. 

Cherokee  County. — White  men  who  can  run  a  farm  can  rent  at  from  one-quarter 
to  one-third  of  the  crops.  A  pooi*  man  can  purchase  land  while  hiring  out.  Land 
is  cheap,  living  is  cheap,  and  the  purchaser  can  buy  on  easy  terms. 

Spartanburg  County.— Good  tenants  get  one-half  of  all  crops.  Landlord  fur- 
nishes mule,  land,  planting  seed,  house,  and  wood  free.  Some  lands  are  sold  on  long 
time  where  yearly  payments  are  made. 

Greenville  County.— There  are  good  opportunities  to  rent  farms  for  reliable 
people,  either  on  wages  or  for  part  of  crop.  A  man  can  buy  land  at  from  $10  to  $25 
an  acre  by  paying  one-quarter  down,  and  can  have  from  1  to  5  years  to  pay  the 
balance. 

Pickens  County. — Good  tenants  will  iind  no  trouble  in  securing  farms.  One- 
third  of  the  crop  is  charged  when  they  have  their  own  stock  and  tools.  If  stock  and 
tools  are  furnisheil,  tenant  receives  one-half.  Fanning  lauds  can  be  bought  on 
reasonable  terms  and  at  reasonable  prices — Irom  $5  to  $;S)  an  acre. 

Georgia. 

(Seetable.  p.  622.) 

The  managers  of  the  Georgia  Industrial  and  Immigration  Bureau  stated  to  the 
Immigration  Investigating  Commission  in  1894 : ' 

Tbo  entire  State  of  Georj^ia  needs  and  desires  a  good  class  of  imnilfrrants.  *  *  *  Wo  need,  very 
greatly,  skilletl  labor  in  the  factories.  We  need,  most  of  all,  a  class  of  small  farmers,  gardeners,  etc., 
to  itivide  up  tbe  large  farms  and  raise  crops  that  are  more  profitable  than  cotton.  *  *  *  As  to  the 
daasea  of  immigrants,  I  should  say  that  we  prefer  Germans,  Frenob,  Hollanders,  Belgians,  Scaudi' 
navians.  Swiss. 

At  the  present  time  testimony  taken  before  the  Industrial  Commission  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  farmer  and  farm  laborer  are  less  prosperous  than  formerly,'  that 
negro  labor,  althongh  unsatisfactory,  can  not  be  replaced  by  another  class  such  as 
the  foreign  immigrant,  because  the  former  is  so  plenty  and  so  cheap.  There  an*, 
however,  indications  that  there  are  still  good  opportunities  for  immigrants  with 
intelligence  and  energy  to  take  advantai;e  of  them.  There  is  no  **  abandoned  land  '- 
in  the  strict  sense,  but  agricultural  land  may  be  had  at  from  $5  to  $10  an  acre ;  near 
villages  and  towns  for  from  $20  to  $30. '  Much  of  the  land  is  exhausted  of  its  first 
fertility,  but  fertility  may  be  restored  to  the  land  by  careful  cultivation,  and  this 
sort  of  cultivation  is  coming  more  and  more  into  use.  The  general  tendency  is  to 
the  improvement  of  farms,^  and  land,  in  some  sections  at  least,  is  slowly  increasing 
in  value. 

Such  lands  offer  opportunities  to  thrifty  foreign  purchasers  who  are  familiar  with 
intensive  methods  of  farming.  Kepresentative  farmers  from  14  counties  of  the  State 
speak  of  foreign  farmers  in  4  counties — English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Dutch,  and  German— 
and  6  of  tbe  14  say  that  there  are  opportunities  for  foreign  immignints  who  do  not 
speak  English. 

On  the  whole,  they  confirm  the  testimony  given  before  the  commission  as  to  the 
difflcnlties  in  the  way  of  foreigners  as  farm  laborers.  Such  laborers  are,  however, 
reported  in  3  counties  at  least,  and  in  1  county,  where  negroes  are  entirely  employed, 
a  desire  is  expressed  for  Protestant  Germans  or  Scotch. 


I  Report  Immigration  Investigating  CommiHsion,  p.  134. 

'Reports  of  Ind.  Com.,  Vol.  X,  pp.  4«.  52,  &9, 75. 

»Ibi.' 

«Ibi 
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The  Central  of  Georgia  Railway  is  carrying  on  some  work  in  the  wav  of  brinn^ing 
foreign  settlerB  to  this  State,  and  also  to  Alabama.  Their  land  and  indostrial  agent 
writes: 


While  this  company  has  oo  reguUrly  employed  agenta  for  the  pnrpoae  of  attracting  foreign  immi- 

Knta  to  thia  aection.  yet.  through  our  yarioaa  frefeht  and  paaaenger  repreaentAtilTea  thnragboat  the 
it  and  the  Northwest  we  encourage  only  the  thrifty,  indnatrfooa,  aud  better  element  of  foreign 


imrolgrantfl  to  locate  in  thin  territory ;  and  in  connection  with  thia  work  we  are  offering  landii  in  tracta 
to  auit  the  purchaaera.  aggregating  in  all  about  200,000  aorea,  in  the  territory  acVJaoent  to  the  llnea  of 
thia  company  in  the  Statea  or  Georgia  and  Alabama.  These  landa  are  adapted  to  growing  mil  general 
crops,  such  as  cotton,  cum,  sugar  cane,  wheat,  rye,  and  all  varietiea  of  vegetables.  Fmita,  aneh  aa 
peaches,  peara«  plums,  grapes,  atrawberriea.  watermelunit,  cantalou|>ef ,  etc.,  are  alao  grown  in  large 

auantities,  particularly  peaches.  These  lands  vary  in  price  from  fl  to  $100  an  acre,  according  to  loca- 
ion,  and,  aM  a  rule,  can  be  purchased  on  easy  terma— fh>m  1  to  5  years  with  interest. 
This  territory  being  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  sectiona  in  the  South,  we  are  particaUrly 
desirona  of  locating  thrifty  German  or  Swedish  immigrants,  who,  we  have  found,  constitute  the  best 
farmers  and  dair>  men.  Our  work  in  connection  with  foreini  immigrants  commences  only  after  they 
hare  been  in  this  country  for  some  time.  We  have  no  agentM  in  foreign  countries  to  work  this  business. 
We  have  no  colonies  of  foreigners  oMtablished  at  any  point  on  our  line.  It  ia  our  experience  that 
better  results  aru  obtained  by  distributing  the  foreign  element  thnraghout  the  agriooltnral  aectiona 
rather  than  colonising  them  at  some  particular  point. 

There  are  one  or  two  colonies  of  Hungarians  in  the  State,  who  are  mainly  engaged 
in  viticulture.  They  were  brought  to  the  State  by  certain  Jewish  cnpitalists,  who 
themselves  returned  to  New  York.  There  were  about  100  families  in  all  in  these 
colonies,  among  whom  were  some  Slovaks. 

OPPOKTUM1TIE8  FOR  TKNANCY   AND  OWNKRSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Charlton  County. — Opportunities  for  renting  and  for  purchase  also  are  very 
good. 

Irwin  County.— There  is  some  opening  for  tenant  farming,  but  the  best  is  for 
settlers,  as  this  is  a  comparatively  new  country.  The  opportunities  are  good  for  a 
man  to  purchase,  as  land  can  be  ha<l  from  $3.60  to  $15  per  acre,  and  gcrad  time  is 
given  to  pay  for  it.  In  a  few  years  a  purchaser  could  be  independent  and  make  a 
good  living.  Outeide  work  can  be  had  to  make  a  living  outside  of  the  cropping 
season. 

SiTMTBR  County.— There  are  good  opportunities  for  tenants.  Terms,  landlord 
furnishes  house,  land,  farm  stock,  and  tools;  tbe  tenant  furnishes  balance  and  gets 
half  of  the  crop.     Land  in  frequently  sold  on  long  time,  paid  for  on  installments. 

Crawford  County.— There  is  plenty  of  land  to  rent  or  lease  at  from  $1  to  $2.50 
an  acre.  Tenant  can  get  farms,  with  stock  furnished,  on  shares.  There  is  plenty  of 
land  to  sell  on  partial  payments  on  very  reasonable  terms.  No  trouble  for  an  indus- 
trious man  to  get  along. 

Washington  County. — Good  opportunities  for  becoming  a  tenant  farmer.  Ten- 
ant can  pay  a  ct* rtain  proportion  of  the  crop  or  a  stipulated  quantity  of  cotton, 
usually  1,000  pounds  lint  cotton  for  40  acres  cultivable  land,  with  house,  garden, 
and  fuel  free.    The  beHt  opportunities  for  purchase. 

Walton  County.— In  renting  the  landlord  ftimishes  everything — mules,  farm 
horse,  wagon,  and  land— and  charges  one-half  of  the  crop.  The  tenant  feeds  and 
clothes  himself  and  pays  fur  one-half  uf  the  fertilizer  used.  Land  can  be  bought 
for  $5  to  $10  an  acre,  with  all  the  time  wanted  to  pay  for  it,  at  7  per  cent  interest, 
payable  annually. 

Klbkrt  County. — In  renting  landlord  furnishes  land,  st«ck,  and  tools,  and 
receives  half  of  the  produc<^  There  are  good  chances  for  a  poor  man  to  purchase  if 
he  is  thrifty.     Land  is  cheap,  and  there  is  plenty  for  sale. 

Gwinnett  County. — Good  opportunities  for  tenants  on  halves,  with  stock  and 
tools  furnished,  or  three-fourths  where  tenant  provides  for  himself.  Small  farms 
can  bo  bought  on  time. 

Carroll  County — Good  opportunities  for  renting  farms.  Tenant  receives  one- 
half,  and  landlord  furnishes  everything,  or  tenant  furnishes  everything  and  receives 
two-thinls  or  three-fourths.    Good  opportunities  for  purchase  to  a  good  man. 

Bartow  County. — Good  opportunities  to  become  a  tenant  farmer.  Terms,  two- 
thirds  of  the  grain  and  three- fourths  of  tbe  cotton  if  he  furnishes  stock;  one- half 
without  stock.    Opportunities  for  purchase  are  not  good. 

Floyd  CouNTY.--Good  opportunities  for  Americans  to  rent  farms.  Terms,  one- 
half,  with  all  ex|>enses  paid  by  landlord.  Chances  for  purchase  are  fair  for  an  indus- 
trious and  frugal  man. 

Catoosa  County. — In  renting  tenant  pays  one-fourth  of  cotton  and  one-half  of 
corn  if  he  furnishes  his  own  stock.  If  the  landlord  furnishes  stock  tenant  pays  one- 
half  of  everything.  Some  men  buy  land  on  time  and  make  their  living  and  pay  for 
the  land  by  farming. 
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Fannin  County. — Very  cood  opportauities  to  become  a  tenant  farmer.  The  ten- 
ant fumisbeB  stock  and  tooU,  paying  one- third  of  the  crop.  Good  chances  for  get- 
ting work  while  paying  for  a  farm  at  Dacktown  copper  mines. 

Habersham  County.— Any  sober,  steady  man  can  rent  as  much  land  as  he  wanta« 
paying  in  cereal  crops  one-third  or  cotton  one-fourth  of  the  produce. 

Florida. 

(See  table,  p.  624.) 

In  1894,  according  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture, '  there  was  throughout  all 
sections  of  the  State  an  express  desire  for  immigrants  of  good  character  and  indus- 
trious habits.  Wages  for  unskilled  lal>or  in  cotton  farming  were  50  to  75  cents  a 
day,  including  board.  In  fruit  growing  and  truck  farming  on  a  largo  scale  unskilled 
labor  received  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  day  and  skilled  labor  from  $50  to  $60  per  month. 
As  to  nationalities  desired,  the  preference  was  given  to  English-speaking  people, 
'  although  it  was  thought  that  Italians  would  be  especially  useful  in  building  rail- 
roads and  canals  and  in  mining,  the  Germans  and  French  as  artisans  and  mechanics, 
the  Spanish  in  tobacco  manufacture.  Further:  "Among  the  European  immigrants 
to  this  country  there  are  often  practical  agriculturists  and  horticulturists  who  have 
received  instructions  in  these  industries  as  handed  down  in  their  families  for  gener- 
ations.''   To  such  the  State  offered  gp^at  inducements. 

By  the  present  time  some  foreign  farmers  and  farm  laborers  have  found  their  way 
into  this  State.  Italians  have  come  in  to  engage  in  orange  culture.  English,  Scotch, 
Irish,  Germans,  Swedes,  Russians,  Frenoli,  and  Spanish  are  reported  as  independent 
farmers  by  representative  farmers  of  the  State  (see  table)  and  English^  Germans,  and 
Swedes  (in  two  counties)  as  farm  laborers.  In  one  county  where  native  whites  and 
negroes  only  are  employed  Germans  and  Swedes  are  asked  for.  One  correspondent 
decidedly  prefers  negro  labor,  for  reasons  which  he  gives  in  a  brief  but  vivid  char- 
acterization of  the  negro  laborer.    He  says : 


Tbe  negro  aaita  this  seotion  best  because  we  do  not  have  to  provide  houses  or  food  for  bim.  We 
pay  him  a  stipulated  price  per  day  and  be  finds  his  own  lodging  and  food,  thus  giving  tbe  housewife 
no  trouble.  He  comes  to  work  in  tbe  morning  and  leaves  at  night,  sleeps  under  any  Kind  of  shelter, 
and  cooks  bis  own  food.  If  there  is  no  bouse  convenient,  ho  sleeps  under  a  tree.  He  works  about 
half  of  bis  time  and  is  the  happiest  creature  living. 


Others  are  not  so  well  satisfied  with  negro  labor.  The  following  letter  from 
Columbia  County  shows  the  need,  in  that  section  at  least,  for  some  change: 

Your  letter  of  inquiry  came  Just  at  the  time  I  was  seeking  to  get  into  communication  with  someone 
who  could  assist  me  in  getting  a  class  of  reliable  and  intelligent  farm  laborers.  I  am  trying  to  farm 
with  negroes,  on  half  oropn,  but  it  is  exceedingly  unsatisfactory;  first,  because  they  are  so  unreliable 
and  shiflless,  and  second,  because  they  steal  more  than  half  of  the  crop  if  given  half  an  opportunity. 
Within  the  next  2  years  I  would  like  to  have  25  families.  I  have  the  land  and  must  import  tbe  labor 
if  I  can  find  the  kind  that  can  do  tbe  work  of  this  country.  As  an  experiment  I  would  like  to  have 
2  or  3  families  this  winter.  I  would  not  at  present  like  to  try  more.  I  can,  however,  place  several  on 
terms  of  half  croppers,  and  possibly  as  tenants.  I  am  very  glad  to  offer  my  services  in  any  way  I  can 
serve  you.  Trusting  that  we  may  be  benefited  by  getting  a  good  class  of  labor  and  at  the  same  time 
help  some  one  into  comfortable  circumstances,  I  am, 

Yours,  etc.,  . 

Another  correspondent  writes  as  follows : 

West  I«1orida  i*  the  a^cultural  section  of  the  State,  and  is  Just  being  developed.    I  know  of  no 

?ilaoe  where  a  man  of  limited  means  can  do  better  than  here.  Wo  are  sadly  in  need  of  good  farm  labor 
n  the  field  and  house.  Sawmills  and  turpentine  farms  control  the  negroes  to  a  large  extent  and  make 
farm  hands  very  bard  to  get.  Good,  intelligent  immigrants  that  would  soon  learn  to  speak  English 
would  do  well.  There  are  a  few  Germans  here,  also  Swedes,  but  none  of  the  other  nationalities  except 
in  the  cities.  If  you  could  send  a  colony  here  that  have  some  means,  so  they  could  buy  land  and  make 
a  small  payment,  they  would  do  well,  wild  land  can  be  had  from  |S  to  $5  per  acre  at  present,  within 
0  or  12  miles  from  the  railroad,  and  I  think  our  people  would  lend  a  helping  hand  toward  getting  them 
located. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TENANCY  AND  OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Polk  County. — Excellent  opportunities  for  renting  farms.  Good  farmers  can 
make  very  satisfactory  arrangements.  Florida  offers  exceptional  opportunities  for 
the  purchase  of  land  on  easy  terms,  as  living  here  is  very  cheap  and  land  is  low. 

HiLLSBORO  County. — There  are  but  few  tenant  fanners  here  and  the  chances  for 
them  are  not  good.  Opportnnities  for  purchase  depend  upon  the  man.  A  few  suc- 
ceed, but  not  the  majority. 

Pasco  County.— No  place  gives  better  opportunities  for  renting.  Lands,  houses, 
pastures,  and  fertilizers  are  furnished  by  the  owner,  and  the  renter  gives  only  half 


*  Report  Xm.  Iiiv.  Com.,  pp.  131-139, 
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the  net  proceeds  to  the  owner;  or  the  renter  fnmishes  team,  tools,  and  three-quarters 
of  the  fertilizer,  giving  the  landlord  one- fourth  of  the  crop.  No  country  offers  such 
wonderful  inducements  for  purchase  on  easy  terms  while  the  purchaser  is  earning  a 
living  by  hiring  out. 

Volusia  County. — A  renter  ci^n  get  all  the  land  he  wants,  in  some  cases  with 
good  houses,  having  all  the  land  produces  except  the  oranges,  free.  There  ai*e  the 
best  possible  opnortunities  for  purchase  on  easy  terms  in  this  country  if  a  man  is 
honest  and  upright. 

Putnam  County. — There  are  no  opportunities  for  renting.  Land  is  cheap  and 
industrious  men  with  small  capital  would  do  well.  There  are  opportunities  to  hire 
out  a  part  of  the  year. 

St.  John  County.— ITiere  is  very  little  done  in  the  way  of  tenant  farming.  Many 
have  purchased  land  by  hiring  out,  and  land  is  cheap. 

Alachua  County.— Good  opportunities  for  renting.  The  kind  of  crop  determines 
the  share  the  tenant  gets.  It  is  probably  the  best  way  for  a  man  to  establish  him- 
self in  independent  farming  to  hire  out  while  making  payments.  The  opportunities 
are  good  for  men  that  will  do  good  work.    Land  can  be  bought  low  and  on  long  time. 

Columbia  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  to  become  a  tenant  farmer  for 
a  money  rent  or  half  the  crops.  Land  rent  is  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  acre.  On  half- 
cropping,  horse,  land,  implements,  etc.,  are  furnished  by  the  landlord,  and  the 
tenant  does  all  the  work,  making  hay  and  harvesting.  A  good  man  can  get  all  the 
help  he  needs  in  purchabing  land  if  he  has  any  ability  to  do  work  and  is  industrious. 
Land  is  cheap  and  can  be  bought  wholly  on  time.     Living  is  very  cheap. 

Madison  County. — Good  opportunities  for  renting  and  for  purchase  on  easy 
terms. 

Gadsdkn  County.— Tenants  haA-^e  farm  and  outfit  furnished  them.  Tenant  fur- 
nishes the  labor  only  and  gets  half  the  crop.  The  opportunities  for  purchasing  land 
on  easy  terms  are  fine  for  frugal  negroes,  but  they  seldom  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity.  On  the  other  hand,  white  men  could  not  purchase  while  hiring  out,  as 
this  is  no  country  for  whit<e  laborers.  The  two  raoes  do  not  work  together  to 
advantage. 

Jackson  County.— Opportunities  are  good  for  renting  land.  The  landlord  fur- 
nishes everything  but  the  tenant's  board  and  the  tenant  receives  half  the  crop;  or 
the  tenant  furnishes  everythin^r  and  gets  two-thirds.  An  aUle-bodied  man  with  a 
healthy  wife  and  growing  children  can  take  a  homestead  and  let  the  family  improve 
it  while  he  works  out  to  support  them. 

Calhoun  County.— Good  opportunities  for  tenancy  and  the  very  best  for  pur- 
chase to  men  of  energy. 

Walton  County. — Good  opportunities  for  tenancy.  There  is  no  standard  figure 
for  rental,  usually  one- third  of  the  crop.  There  are  fairly  good  opportunities  for 
purchase  at  present,  as  favorable,  if  not  more  so  than  in  any  section  of  the  country. 

Kkntucky. 

(See  table,  p.  626.) 

The  curator  of  the  geolo^cal  department,  writing  to  the  Immigration  Investiga- 
tiu«;  Commission  in  1894  said,'  with  reference  to  a  suggestion  made  that  some  means 
be  employed  whereby  immigrants  should  be  given  information  as  to  the  need  or  lack 
of  need  of  labor  in  various  sections  of  the  country : 

The  sngKGBtion  is  a  sood  one,  provided  the  work  ia  done  by  the  States,  cooperating  with  the  Federal 
anthoritieH.  instead  of  oy  land  syndicates  and  oolonisation  companies  acting  under  tne  sanction,  either 
full  or  qualified,  of  Government  o£Bcials. 

He  said  further : 

Kentucky  needs  not  artisans  and  mechanics  so  much  as  agriculturists,  fruit  growers,  etc.,  although 
the  first-named  classes  are  also  desired  in  many  of  the  coiinues.  Families  to  settle  the  more  rugged 
parts  of  the  State,  especially  what  is  known  (to  a  large  ext«ut  incorrectly)  as  the  raountainona  part, 
and  who  will  come  expecting  to  acquire  permanent  homes,  are  particularly  desired  There  are  already 
colonies  of  Swiss,  GermauH.  and  Scandinavians  planted  in  the  State.    More  are  wanted. 

But  in  Kentucky  there  is  less  disposition  Just  now  to  secure  immigrants  direct  from  foreign  countries 
than  from  other  States.  It  is  believed,  in  the  main,  such  immigration  is  best  for  this  State  at  present, 
though  there  is  ever  a  welcome  for  the  better  class  of  immigrants  coming  direct  from  foreign  homes. 

At  that  time  a  bureau  of  information  and  immigration  (not  a  State  office)  had  just 
been  organized  and  the  manager  stated  to  the  Immigration  Investigating  Commis- 
sion that  the  State  desired  immigration  in  all  partM,  but  had  made  no  organized 
efforts  to  induce  it  beyond  a  geological  snrvev,  with  publication  of  the  results.  The 
object  of  the  bureau  above  named  was  to  collect  and  publish  information  about  the 


I  Report  Immigration  Investigating  Commission,  1893,  p.  136. 
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State  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  a  good  clasn  of  ininiigrants  and  investors,  both 
native  and  foreigii.  The  national! tieH  preferred  were  British,  Germans^  Swiss,  and 
Scandinavians.  Foles,  Hans,  and  the  Latin  races  were  nofc  desired,  except  indlvid- 
aals  who  came  of  their  own  volition. 

With  regard  to  present  conditions  the  State  eommissioner  of  agriculture  writes 
(January  4,  1901): 

Firtit.  I  do  not  think  the  opportnnitles  for  immigrantB  are  measarably  greater  than  they  were  a 
few  years  ago  uDlesB  it  be  in  coal  iiilnins.  The  prlceM  of  thlM  product  are  liigher  now,  ana  I  think 
the  niiuero  and  other  employees  nhare  in  the  advauce. 

Second.  I  think  the  German  farmers  are  more  eifeotive  as  farm  laborers  and  aa  farmers,  particnlarly 
around  larger  cities  and  townM  where  market  gardening  is  practiced. 

Third.  1  think  the  success  of  foreign  fanners  is  greater  upon  the  whole  and  dne  to  intensive 
methods. 

Fourth.  Our  farnierh  do  not  oppose,  hat  favor,  the  inilirx  of  the  right  kind  of  foreigners  into  tlie 
State. 

Fifth.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  the  Southern  Railroad 
in  a  general  way  are  encouraging  immigrants  to  settle  along  their  lines.  The  Commercial  Club  of 
Louisville  is  eDoeavorlng  to  do  the  same.  There  are  also  private  parties  and  corporations  who  either 
own  land  or  are  interested  in  inducing  immigration. 

Sixth.  There  is  a  Swiss  colony  establisheaat  Bemstadt,  Laurel  County,  which  seems  to  have  been 
very  satisfactory  after  some  12  years'  experience.  The  Uermsn  farmers  mentioned  in  se<M>nd  para- 
graph above  mostly  come  as  individuals  and  not  in  colonies. 

Very  truly,  yours,  I.  B.  Kall,  Oommwioner. 

The  representative  farmers  heard  from  (see  table)  are  ananimons  in  saying  that 
there  are  no  openings  for  non-English-speaking  immigrants  in  this  8tato.  There 
are  no  foreign  farmers  in  the  counties  heard  from,  except  some  Swiss  in  Adair 
County  (not  far  from  Laurel  County,  where  is  situated  tbe  Swiss  colony  referred  to 
by  the  commissioner  of  a^^ri culture),  and  no  foreign  farm  laborers.  All  are  negroes 
or  native  whites.  Out  ot  9  farmers  heard  from  3  expressed  a  decided  preference  for 
negroes  as  laborers,  2  for  native  whites,  and  I  stated  there  was  ''no  prejudice 
against  foreign  labor.'' 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TRNANCY   AND  OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Christian  County. — Good  opportunities  for  tenant  if  he  hiis  energy  and  pluck. 
If  tenant  furnishes  team  and  tools,  gets  two-thirds  of  crop;  if  owner  furnishes  team 
and  tools,  gets  one-half  of  crop.     Cfianoes  are  good  for  purchase  on  easy  terms. 

Barren  County. — Good  chances  for  tenant.  He  gets  one- third  to  one-half  crop. 
Good  for  purchase  if  tenant  can  make  one  payment  on  land. 

Adair  County. — ^Fair  opportunity  for  tenancy,  but  not  much  for  purchase  on 
easy  terms. 

Clay  County. — Very  good  opportunities  to  rent.  Stock  and  implements  fur- 
nished for  one-half  of  crop.  It  tenant  furnishes  stocfi  and  implements,  he  gives 
one-third. 

Knott  County.— -Good  opportunity  for  tenant.  He  gets  one- third  of  crop.  Tolera- 
bly easy  to  purchase. 

Madison  County. — No  opportunity  for  tenancy  or  purchase;  land  too  expensive. 

Anderson  County.— Tenant  gets  one-half  crops,  house  rent  free,  wood,  and 
stock  to  work  crops.    Good  chance  for  purchase  if  man  is  economical. 

Owen  County. — There  are  many  tenant  farmers,  recetviug  usually  one-half  crop 
ready  for  market,  with  ttuims  furnished,  or  grass  furnished  if  tenant  furnishes  teams. 
For  purchase,  bent  plan  is  to  work  on  tenant  system  until  enough  is  accumulated 
to  make  payments  on  land. 

Rowan  County. — Opportunities  for  renting  or  for  purchase  are  not  good. 

Tennessee. 

(See  table,  p.  027.) 

The  Nashville.  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Railway  is  interested  in  securing  immi- 
gration to  the  State,  and  maintains  an  immigration  department  for  that  purpose. 
The  agent  of  that  department  writes  as  follows  with  regard  to  opportunities  for 
settlers,  and  general  conditions: 

This  company  has  no  land  for  sale,  bat  It  has  socnred  a  large  amoant  on  its  lines  saitablo  for  coluui- 
sation.  There  is  no  outlay  for  the  maintenanceof  tho  agents  except  myself  and  one  or  two  assistants. 
I  should  think  that  I  have'  at  present  some  40  QUO  acres  of  land  at  my  disposal.  It  is  suitable  tor  the 
greatest  variety  of  cropn,  among  others,  wheat,  com,  oats,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  tobacco,  Irish  and 
sweet  potatm^s,  about  50  kinds  of  grasses,  sorghum,  cotton,  ]>«anutH,  broom  corn.  cow])eaB,  beans, 
tomatoes,  strawberries,  celery,  castor  beans,  asparagus,  Kaffir  corn,  melons,  turnips,  onions,  fmits 
and  vegetables  of  every  character,  including  ffrapes.  apples,  peaches,  pears,  quinces,  pluniM,  and 
berries  of  yarious  kinds.  Besidra  tbeso  the  land  is  well  a«fapted  to  the  growing  of  live  stook,  poultry, 
and  bern. 
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These  lands  are  worth  from  f4  to  f  10  per  acre.  We  do  not  care  about  npecial  classefi  of  pnrchaaera, 
but  would  be  glad  to  have  good  Gennana  who  will  enter  upon  fruit  and  vegetable  culture  for  the 
Northern  markets.  This  special  branch  of  agriculture  has  proved  iniraensely  popular.  From  one 
section  was  shipped  in  a  single  day  153  carloads  of  strawberries  that  cauBe<l  to  bemstribnted  in  that 
locality  $40,000  for  a  single  day's  shipment. 

There  are  1  or  2  colonies  of 'foreign  immigrants.  The  Swiss  have  a  very  flourishing  settlement  at 
Hohenwald,  iu  Lewis  County,  Tenn.  Another  colony  that  has  been  long  settled  is  at  Belvidere,  in 
Franklin  County.  These  were  also  German-Swisa,  and  they  are  accounte<l  the  best  farmers  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  making  the  largest  yield  of  produce  and  noted  for  the  hieh  character  of  their 
farms.  Most  of  the  immigranta  that  come  to  the  State,  however,  come  from  the  Northwest-.  Ten- 
nessee offers  excellent  opportunities  for  industrious  farmers.  A  good  deal  of  manufacturing  is  also 
now  being  carried  on  which  requires  a  higher  class  of  immigrants. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  B.  Killbbrrw, 

Indu§trial  and  Iminigratum  Affent. 

Id  addition  to  the  colonies  noted  above  may  be  mentioned  the  colony  of  Finns  in 
Hickman  County,  established  by  Mr.  Hornborf;,  general  agent  of  the  Finland  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  an  account  of  wliich,  with  other  colonies  planted  or  proposed 
by  him,  will  be  found  on  page  510  of  this  report. 

There  are,  besides,  some  Italians  in  the  State.  Quite  a  number  are  engaged  in 
truck  farmingin  the  outskirts  of  Memphis,  and  are  very  snocessfnl.i 

A  certain  ''farm  company''  is  now  interesting  itself  in  securing  immigrants  from 
crowded  city  districts  to  cultivate  liind  in  norui western  Tennessee.  The  following 
circular  gives  an  idea  of  conditions  in  a  part  of  the  State  to  which  immigration  is 
invited,  and  of  the  advantages  offered: 

We  have  here  a  farm  of  1,500  acres  of  cleared  land  on  a  tract  of  3,000  acres,  the  same  being  located 

in  the  extreme  northeaatem  corner  of  this  ( )  county,  and  is  distant  from  2  to  3  miles  from . 

This  land  was  cleared  from  a  virgin  forent  since  1891,  since  which  time  all  Htumps  have  been  removed 
from  800  acres  of  land,  allowing  the  use  of  modem  up-to-date  farming  machinery.  This  land  is  as  good 
as  can  be  found  in  the  State;  Is  rolling  enough  to  insure  good  drainage.  The  land  lies  nearly  in  a 
square,  being  intersected  by  a  creek  diasnnally  across  its  entire  length.  All  of  this  land  is  above  an 
overflow  from  the  Miwsissippi  River,  nnu  is  not  subject  to  its  backwater.    The  principal  crops  raised 


are  wheat,  com,  and  hay.    Cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  mules  are  also  raised. 

We  do  not  rent,  lease,  or  share  crop  any  of  this  land,  experience  teaching  us  luav  our  oeac  inieresu 
require  that  we  have  all  this  work  done  by  daily  labor,  and  for  that  reason  we  will  not  consider  any 


propoeition  to  work  any  of  the  land  in  any  other  manner. 

To  this  end  we  seek  to  settle  upon  this  farm  a  number  of  families  who  are  seeking  ntfiAdy  employ- 
ment the  year  round  at  a  fair  price,  and  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  surround  them  with  a  good  and 
comfortable  home  after  they  have  shown  us  that  they  are  satisfied  to  remain,  and  providing,  of  course, 
that  they  glv^  us  satisfaction. 

We  pay  the  following  prices  for  able-bodied  male  labor:  75  cents  per  day  for  January  to  April  and 
October  to  December;  §5  cents  per  day  for  May  and  September;  $1  per  day  for  June.  July,  and  Auguct, 
with  a  prospect  of  better  wages  to  the  right  parties.  House  and  garden 'Hpttt  are  tree.  Wood  can  be 
hail  in  abundance,  and  costs  you  nothing  but  the  trouble  to  out  and  haul ;  teams  are  fdmished  free  of 
charge  for  hauling.    Settlements  in  full  are  made  once  each  month  in  cash. 

We  will  require  references  for  character  and  working  qualities,  and  will  advance  transportation  to 
those  furnishing  satisfactory  references,  the  amount  of  same  to  be  refunded  in  easy  monthly  pay- 
ments. We  are  willing  also  that  yon  satisfy  yourself  that  yon  will  be  fairly  treated  and  that  yon  will 
work  for  a  responsible  concern.  This  you  can  do  by  writing  us  your  religious  faith  and  we  will  give 
yon  the  name  of  our  local  minister  of  the  same  faith,  to  whom  you  are  at  liberty  to  write. 

We  are  anxious  to  place  on  this  farm  an  honest.  Industrious,  and  thrifty  people,  those  who  know 
what  farm  life  is  and  are  willing  anil  contented  to  rollow  it. 

Those  to  whom  this  does  not  apply  we  say  do  not  come;  you  will  be  wasting  your  time. 
Yours,  truly, 

Farm  CoMpAirr. 

Of  11  representative  farmers  heard  from  in  10  counties  (see  table,  p.  627)  4  were  of 
the  opinion  that  non-English-speaking  immigrants  could  find  employment;  3  thought 
there  would  be  little  if  any  opportunity  for  them,  and  4  thought  there  would  be  none. 
These  opinions  seem  independent  of  the  question  whether  foreigners  had  already 
found  their  way  into  the  localities  mentioned.  In  3  of  the  4  counties  where  there 
were  said  to  be  openings  for  immigrants,  there  were  neither  foreign  farmers  nor  farm 
laborers.  In  2  out  of  the  3  counties  where  Germans,  Irish,  and  Swiss  were  found, 
there  wns  said  to  be  not  much  chance  for  immigrants. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TBNANCY  AND  OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Hamblen  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  to  become  tenants.  There  is 
always  land  to  rent  on  a  variety  of  terras.  Sometimes  renter  furnishes  everything 
and  gives  one-third,  or  owner  may  supply  seed  and  stock  and  take  one-half.  Land 
may  be  bought  anywhere  in  this^county  on  easy  terms,  but  wages  are  low  when  it 
comes  to  paying  for  land  while  hiring  out. 

Giles  County. — (1)  Improvement  in  methods  of  farming  and  in  farm  implements 
is  calling  for  a  better  class  of  tenants.  Those  could  ffet  land  at  a  reasonable  rental. 
There  are  good  opportunities  to  purchase  for  good,  honest  men  who  will  work. 

» See  p.  .SIO  of  this  report. 
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(2)  There  are  good  opportnnitieB  for  rental.  The  tenant  can  get  one-lialf  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  farm  if  he  fuiuisheBhis  own  tools  and  farming  implements.  The 
prices  for  produce  are  very  gotnl. 

Marshall  County. — There  is  not  mach  chance  of  rentiuir  desirable  farms,  and 
no  opportunities  for  purchase  on  easy  terms  while  purchaser  hired  out,  as  wages  are 
▼erv  low. 

Maury  County. — Most  farms  are  small,  and  few  are  for  rent.  Where  they  are 
leased  on  shares  one-half  is  usually  ffiven  to  the  owner,  and  in  some  cases  where  the 
tenant  stands  the  expense  one  third  is  given  to  the  owner.  Tliere  is  probably  no 
opportunity  for  a  poor  man  to  purchase  a  farm  while  earning  a  living  hiring  out.  A 
man  must  have  some  capital  to  get  started  here.  Land  is  hi«:h  and  profits  in  larming 
are  not  large. 

Williamson  County.— There  are  a  few  farms  to  let  here.  Tenant  gives  one-third 
to  one-half  the  crop,  according  to  agreement.  The  landlord  furnishes  land,  seed, 
teams,  ami  stock.  In  portions  of  our  county  land  can  be  pTirchase<l  <-heap  on  yearly 
payments,  near  schools  and  churches.  If  a  man  is  industrious  he  can  rise  right 
away. 

Hickman  County. — Laud  is  leased  to  tenants  for  one-third  of  the  crop,  tenant  fur- 
ishing  stock.    Land  can  be  bought  at  from  to  to  $30  an  acre. 

Davidson  Coi'nty.— Farms  can  be  had  for  $10  an  acre. 

SuMNKR  CouNTY.^There  are  no  opportunities  for  tenant  farming  and  none  for 
purchase  on  easy  terms. 

Laudkrdalr  County. — Farms  can  be  rented  on  easy  terms  provided  the  intend- 
ing tenant  has  small  capital.    There  are  very  good  opportuuities  for  purchase. 

Obion  County. — The  tenant  gets  half  the  crop  when  turnishing  team  and  tools, 
and  feed  for  team.  If  landlord  furnishes  these  in  addition  to  rent,  the  tenant 
receives  only  one-third  of  the  crop.  There  are  good  opportunities  for  good,  indus- 
trious tenants.  Land  can  be  bought  unimproved  in  this  county  at  $5  an  acre;  one- 
third  cash,  the  balance  in  1  and  2  years. 

Alabama. 
(See  table,  p.  629.) 

The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company  maintains  a  general  immigration 
nd  industrial  de 
nessee,  Alabama,  ] 


and  industrial  department  for  the  pnrpoRe  of  settling  up  laud  in  Kentucky,  Ten- 
ia, Florida,  and  Mississippi.    The  general  immigration  agent  writes: 


This  oompany  has  made  no  special  efforts  toward  inducing  foreign  ininjigration  (by  whioli  I  pre- 
■nnie  yon  mean  newly-landed  immigrants)  into  its  territory,  and  it  Is  only  within  the' last  few  years 
that  toe  Scandinavians  and  other  northern  Knnipeans  have  shown  a  disposition  to  locate  in  thedistrict 
south  of  the  TennesMce  Kiver.  However,  there  is  now  such  a  disposition,  but  montly  on  the  nart  of 
those  who  haye  been  residents  ot  the  United  States  for  some  yosm,  and  pnrticulnrly  in  the  North- 
western States.  A  cood  Scandinavian  settlement  has  been  started  at  Thnrsby.  Ala.,'  whicli  is  on  our 
main  line  abont  halfway  between  Birmingham  and  Montgomery.  This  colony  U  constantly  in  receipt 
of  Scandinavian  settlers.  At  Cullman,  which  is  about  halfway  between  Decatur  and  BInniugham,  is 
a  large  and  proaperoua  settlement  of  Oermans.  Oermans,  however,  are  found  more  or  less  throughout 
onr  territory. 

Until  the  last  few  years  the  labor  conditions  in  moat  parts  of  the  South  were  such  as  to  not  encourage 
the  migration  of  the  great  mass  of  foreign  immigrants,  who,  even  while  taking  up  land,  must  depend 
largHy  on  the  sale  of  their  surplus  laoor,  at  least,  to  insure  their  living  for  at  least  a  few  years 
while  their  lauds  were  being  niaae  productive.  But  the  last  2  years  has  shown  a  most  remarkable 
advance  in  the  demand  for,  and  in  the  prices  paid  for  labor,  especially  in  the  great  coal  and  iron  dis- 
triot  of  which  Birmingham  is  the  center;  so  that  now  that  district  especially  presents  a  most  inviting 
field  for  that  class  of  people,  especially  those  who  are  familiar  with  working  in  coal  mines,  cokii^ 
plants,  and  iron  and  st4*el  works.  Land  can  be  had  very  cheap  in  that  district,  as  the  surface  is  so 
broken  by  IiUIh  that  it  is  not  attractive  to  the  general  farmer,  though  it  is  productive  enough,  and  can 
be  used  i>rofltably  in  small  farms  of  20  to  40  acres.  All  the  field,  garden,  and  fruit  crops  can  be  grown 
there  moat  successf  nil  v,  and  over  a  long  season,  as  also  poultry,  etc.  I  think  I  do  not  exaggerate  when 
I  say  that  50.000  faniilieH  could  find  advantageous  locations  in  that  Birmingham  district,  where  they 
coulfl  get  their  small  tracts  of  land  and  where  they  could  find  most  remuuerativo  employment  for 
their  surplus  labor,  and  it  seems  to  me  thst  the  various  Slavonic  iteoples  would  be  best  adapted  to 
that  situation. 

As  the  company  itself  does  not  handle  lauds  I  would  be  unable  to  give  speciflc  information  on  the 
sulject  of  prices  and  terms,  though  I  know  that  in  a  general  way  such  land  can  be  bought  in  large 
lots  as  !ow  as  $2  to  $.'1  per  acre,  there  being  one  tract  in  particular  of  about  140,000  acres  which  can  be 
bought,  I  understand,  at  $2. 

This  mining  and  manufacturing  district,  then,  which  embraces  probably  500  square  miles  and  upward, 
would  be  best  adapted  to  the  foreigners  I  have  indicated  who  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  working 
in  mines,  coking  plants*,  and  inni  and  steel  works;  and  farther  south  the  Gulf  coast  district  presents 
a  field  of  vast  {KWHibilities  for  the  agricultural  immigrants  from  southern  Europe,  Italy  in  particular. 
The  land  is  cheap  and  all  the  conditions  most  highly  favorable  for  the  growing  of  fruits  and  gardsn 
crops  of  all  sorts;  in  fact,  in  normal  seasons  garden  crops  can  be  made  throughout  the  winter,  and 
there  is  always  a  remunerative  demand  for  sach  products. 

A  few  Italians  are  to  be  found  in  onr  Oulf  coast  district,  but  no  particular  colonies  of  them. 

In  brief,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  of  Southern  |)eople  generally  that 
It  was  not  worth  while  to  make  any  great  effort  to  attract  foreign  immigration  to  that  section  of  the 
country.  This,  in  my  opinion,  was  a  great  mistake,  as  the  millions  of  highly  desirable  Italian  agri- 
culturists who  have  gone  to  Argentina  in  the  last  20  years  should  have  been  diverted  to  the  Southern 
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States,  where  probably  they  wonld  hare  anoceeclecl  better  than  they  havo  done  in  Argentina.  I  do 
not  know  that  there  will  be  iiuy  decided  diHX)OAitlon  on  tlie  part  of  niiy  railroad  or  other  intereata  to 
make  any  particular  effort  to  attract  foreign  immigration  to  tho  Southern  Statea,  the  general  belief 
being  that  it  does  not  naturally  incline  in  that  direction,  and  mnch  effort  and  expenditure  of  money 
would  be  neceaaary  to  accomplish  any  substantial  results. 

Tours,  truly,  R.  J.  Wrmtss, 

Qeneral  Immigration  and  Jnduitrial  Agent. 

The  ''few  Italians''  spoken  of  in  the  above  letter  are  probably  certain  colonies 
de8cribe<l  in  preceding  pages  of  this  report.^  They  were  located  at  Daphne,  Buhlwin 
C«»unty,  and  at  Laxnberth,  Baldwin  County.    They  are  apparently  very  snccessfal. 

Representative  farmers  from  7  counties  in  tbis  State  report  no  foreign  farm  bibor- 
ers  in  their  neighborhoods,  and  very  few  foreign  farmers.  A  fewOermans  and  Irish 
are  spokon  of  in  Hale  Connty,  and  a  desire  is  expressed  for  Germans,  Poles,  and 
Irish  to  come  in  as  farm  laborers.  Three  of  the  7  correspondents  are  of  the  opinion 
that  there  wonld  be  openings  for  immigrants. 

OPPOKTUNIT1E8  FOR  TfcNANCY  AND   OWNERSHIP. 

( Report e<l  by  representative  farmers.) 

Hbnry  CobNTY. — There  aro  good  opportnnities  for  renting.  Stock  is  furnished, 
an4l  house,  and  the  produce  is  divided.  There  are  fair  opportunities  for  ptirchase. 
There  are  plenty  of  opportunities  to  rent  farms  for  the  sort  of  tenants  wanted. 
Terms,  one-half  the  proceeds.  A  poor  man  has  a  ^ood  chance  to  purchase.  Land  is 
reasonable,  crops  plentiful,  and  the  country  healthful.  The  soil  is  santy,  suitable 
for  white  labor,  and  a  workingman  can  always  ^et  help. 

BUTLKU  Cot'NTY. — There  are  good  opportunities  to  rent  on  nhares  or  for  cash.  In 
this  neighborhood  opportunities  for  purchase  are  excellent.  There  are  as  many  as 
10,000  to  15,000  acres  to  be  had  at  from  $4  to  $10  an  acre. 

Lkk  County. — Good  opportunities  to  rent  if  tenant  is  willing  to  work  and  will 
not  go  too  heavily  in  debt  the  tirst  year.  As  for  purchase  while  hiring  out,  it  sim- 
ply depends  on  the  man. 

Hale  Counti'. — In  one  instance,  3  brothers,  Irishmen,  took  jobs  of  ditching  and 
well  digging,  then  rented  land,  a  little  at  a  time,  saving  their  money  and  keeping  to 
their  work.  They  are  now  merchants  and  landowners,  selling  400  to  500  bales  of  cot- 
ton a  year,  and  are  good  citizens. 

Pickens  County. — This  county  has  fine  opportnnities  for  white  tenants.  There 
are  good  opportunities  for  purchase.  Land  is  plentiful  and  can  be  had  at  from  $1  to 
$10  an  acre. 

Talladega  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting.  A  good  white 
man  oan  make  satisfactory  arrangements  by  which  he  can  make  money.  He  can 
find  employment  for  liis  whole  family.    Land  can  be  bought  on  payments. 

Mississippi. 
(See  table,  p.  630.) 

The  govemor  of  the  State  wrote,  in  1894,2  that  he  was  doubtful  whether  foraign 
immigrants  were  desired  as  laborers  in  Missisnippi ;  but  if  any  came,  he  thought 
Germans  w  ould  be  preferred  to  all  others ;  second,  Swedish ;  then,  Italian.  As  there 
were  no  mining  interests,  and  more  artisans  and  skilled  labor  than  could  iind 
employment,  wages  of  unskilled  labor  for  ordinary  farm  work  were  from  $8  to  $12  per 
month. 

From  reports  received  from  representative  farmers  in  12  counties  of  the  State, 
it  appears  that  by  this  time  quite  a  number  of  foreign  farmers  have  made  their 
way  into  the  Stiite.  ThcHC  are  mainly  Germans  and  Swedes,  with  a  few  Irish.  In 
one  southern  county  Germans  and  Swedes  are  mentioned  as  farm  laborers;  but 
throngbout  the  Stato  negro  farm  labor  prevails.  And  there  appears  to  be  a  decided 
preference  for  this  class  of  labor,  partly  due  to  the  preponderance  of  cotton  farming 
in  Ihi^  State;  partly  to  unfamiliarity  with  any  other  class  of  labor.  One  corre- 
spondmt  writes:  ^'Negrws  are  preferred  becans«»  no  others  have  been  tried;  white 
labor  on  the  large  plantations  would  not  be  advisable.  But  on  the  smaller  truck 
and  stock  farms  a  great  many  could  find  employment,  both  men  and  women." 
Another  writes :  "  Yes,  there  are  chances  for  immigrants,  but  they,  as  a  general  rule, 
do  not  take  to  our  styles  of  farming,  knowing  nothing  of  cotton  work,  and  no  small 
grains  in  (pmntities  are  sown  here  except  oats.'' 

Another,  however,  complains  if  negro  labor,  saying:  "The  negro  is  employed 
heie,  but  ih  getting  to  be  worthless.     We  should  like  to  have  some  good  Germans  or 

>  Puifo  504.  "KejHjrt  liii.  Inv.  Cora.  ]».  141. 
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Swedes.  The  Germans  and  Swedes  etoon  learn  Enjjlish  and  can  be  employed  as 
carpenters,  blacksuiitbs,  brick  masons  and  liousebuilders.''  Another  writes  that 
the  chances  for  immigrants  are  probably  good,  **  although  there  are  none  of  thin  cbiss 
here."  In  fuct,  notwithstanding  th«^  prevalence  of  negro  labor  and  the  preferences 
expressed  for  that  class,  6  of  the  15  farmers  heard  from  report  opportunities  for  nou- 
Engl inh- speaking  immigrants  in  their  neighborhoods. 

A  few  Italians  seem  to  have  made  their  way  into  the  Delta  country.'  In  testimony 
taken  before  the  Jndnstrial  Commission  an  instsince  was  given  where  a  largo  planta- 
tion was  rented  out  and  snbrented  in  small  plots  to  negroes  and  Italians.  There 
were  about  half  a  dozen  families  of  the  Italians.  These  Italian  families  made  suo- 
resMfnl  cotton  farmers,  being  more  energetic  than  the  negroes.  They  do  not  stay 
long,  however,  as  they  soon  make  enough  to  engage  in  some  other  kind  of  business. 
On  account  of  their  very  success  in  farming,  then,  thuy  are  considered  less  desirable 
as  renters  than  the  colored  people,  who  stay  on  the  farm.  Italians  are  also  found  on 
sngar-cane  pbintatiouH  in  the  State.'' 

Not  many  farm  hands  in  the  State  nre  hired  by  the  month  or  day.  The  tenant 
system  largely  prevails.^  The  lands  in  the  State  are  still  owned  in  large  tracts, 
although  not  so  largi«  as  before  the  war,  nn<l  thn  systeiu  now  ]irevailing  is  to  let  them 
out  in  small  tracts  (especially  cotton  land )  to  be  worked  on  shares  of  the  crop,  or  for 
a  cotton  rent. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  is  making  eiforts  to  induce  immigration  to 
the  Delta  district.  The  land  commissioner  writes  as  follows,  under  date  of  .June  20, 
1901: 

We  hRve  about  300,000  acres  on  the  Yazoo  and  MiHHisaippi  Valley  Railroad  in  the  Yazoo  Valley,  Mia- 
aiMipnl.  We  have  Just  diapoard  of  50.000  acr^i  of  land  grant  in  southern  Illinois.  The  landa  are 
Huitable  for  all  orops,  but  are  spe<'.inlly  useil  for  cotton  and  com.  We  have  never  had  an^  success  with 
foH'ign  iinmij^rants  and  have  no  agents  for  that  purpose.  All  att«rapt«  to  locate  colonies  from  cities 
have  proven  aliortive.  Great<*.Ht  Hucctws  haH  been  in  locating  individual  farmers  and  sales  to  local 
residents. 

Youni,  truly,  Edwabo  P.  Skbnr, 

Land  Ocfmmittioner. 

The  Yazoo  Valley,  to  which  the  Illinois  Central  in  trying  to  bring  settlers,  was 
originally  a  great  foreMt  of  hard  wood  timber,  and  up  to  1^4,  when  the  Yazoo  and 
Mississippi  Valley  Railroad  was  completed,  there  were  not  over  500,000  acres  in  culti- 
vation. Since  then  nearly  1,500,000  acres  havo  been  put  into  cultivation.  What  the 
country  now  needs  in  thrifty,  industrious  immigrants  with  some  capital.  Cotton  is 
the  great  staple  product  in  this  ynlley,  where  a  bale  to  the  acre  may  be  grown,  an 
ordinary  yield  being  one- third  of  a  bale  to  the  acre.  No  fertilizing  is  needed,  the  soil 
being  very  deej*  and  rich.  Diversified  farming  is  recomiuended,  notwithstanding 
the  largo  yield  of  cotton,  to  make  cotton  raising  itself  more  profitable.  Settlers  who 
want  to  work  for  cash  while  improving  their  land  will  find  abundant  opportunity  in 
the  many  sawmills  along  the  line  of  the  railroad. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  land  owned  by  the  railroad  is  in  large  tracts,  suitable 
for  colonies.  One  hundred  or  more  families  can  be  located  on  tracts  of  80  or  more 
acres  of  land  which  adioin  each  other.  These  lands  are  Hold  at  from  $7  to  $9  upward 
per  acre,  according  to  location  and  number  of  acres  cleared.  Terms  of  sale  are,  one- 
fifth  cash,  the  balance  payable  in  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  years,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent, 
payable  annually. 

<)I»P()KTIINIT1K8   FOK  TKNANCY   AND   ClWNKKSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Wilkinson  County. — (1)  There  are  the  best  of  opportunities  for  renting — better 
than  in  any  other  agricultural  county  in  the  United  states.  Land  rents  from  $1.50 
to  $2  50  an  acre,  with  house,  wood,  water,  garden,  and  truck  patch  free,  and  often 
pasturage.  There  are  good  opportunities  for  purchase  4  or  A  miles  from  the  rail- 
roa«l.  Lands  are  cheap  there— say  from  $3  to  $7  an  acre.  These  lauds  will  fre- 
quently earn  their  purchase  ])rice  the  first  year.  (2)  There  are  very  good  oppor- 
tunities fi>r  tenants.  Fair  rentals  are  charge<t  for  lands.  The  share  system  is  used 
by  some.  The  landlord  furnishes  team,  tools,  land,  and  seed ;  also,  half  the  fertilizer 
when  use<1.     Tenant  furnishes  half  of  all  l:ibor  and  grts  hall  of  all  cr(»ps. 

LiNXOLN  County. — Land  can  be  bought  cheap  for  cash  or  on  credit,  or  it  can  be 
rented. 

Copiah  County. — There  are  ^ood  opportunities  for  purchase.  Land  is  usually 
bought  and  paid  for.    This  section  is  pine-ridge  land  and  very  healthy. 


>  Reports  of  Ind.  Com.,  vol.  x,  p.  464-168. 

*See  page  503  of  thin  report.    See  also  some  account,  of  them  luicler  the  heading  'Alabama.*' 

*  Reports  of  lud.  Com.,  vol.  x,  p.  471. 
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HiNDB  County.— (1)  There  are  unusually  favorable  opportunities  for  tenant 
furniers,  either  on  a  lease  or  as  a  share  worker  for  the  landowner.  Tenants  that  are 
sober  and  industrious  are  needed — as  many  as  can  be  had.  As  to  purchase,  a  tenant, 
if  thrifty,  can  soon  own  land  on  very  favorable  terms.  (2)  Opportunities  for  tenant 
farmers  are  good.  The  tenant  furnishes  nothing  but  work  and  his  own  food  and  is 
allowed  half  the  crop. 

Madison  County. — There  are  plenty  of  farms  to  rent  at  low  figures.  Some  can 
be  had  on  long  lease  at  $2  tm  acre  annually  and  some  are  worked  on  the  share  system. 
The  landlord  provides  the  land,  teams,  and  farm  implements  and  the  tenant 
does  the  work.  A  great  many  have  purchased  land  while  earning  their  living  by 
hiring  out. 

Nkwton  County. — Opportunities  for  renting  are  very  poor.  As  to  purchase, 
land  is  cheap  and  there  is  no  demand. 

Lauderdalk  County.— (1)  There  are  excellent  opportunities  for  renting.  Many 
a  landowner  would  sell  land  to  a  tenant  on  time,  to  be  paid  for  in  farm  labor. 
Opportunities  for  purchase  are  as  good  as  anywhere.  (2)  In  renting,  lands  can  be 
worked  on  the  share  system,  the  landlord  furnishing  all  the  implements,  teams, 
house,  and  feed  for  teams.  The  produce  is  divided  equally.  Land  may  be  bought 
for  firom  $6  to  $15  an  acre,  according  to  quality  of  land,  and  can  be  paid  for  on  the 
installment  plan. 

Lowndes  County. — Land  may  be  rented  for  a  money  rent  or  a  portion  of  the 
crop. 

Oktibbeha  County  — There  is  plenty  of-  land  to  rent  for  $2  an  acre,  the  landlord 
furnishing  house,  fuel,  and  water.  The  tenant  gets  half  the  cotton,  one-third  of 
the  com,  and  one-half  of  other  produce,  the  landlord  furnishing  everything.  There 
are  unsurpassed  opportunities  for  purchase. 

Carroll  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  tenant  farmers.  At  present 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  labor.  The  prevail'jig  rate  on  the  share  plan  is  one-fonrth  of 
the  cotton  or  one-third  of  the  corn,  or  a  stated  rent  of  so  mn^  cotton  or  so  much 
money — from  $2  to  $5  an  acre,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land.  There  are  good 
opportunities  for  purchase — none  better  anywhere. 

I^kbntiss  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting.  Landowner  fur- 
nishes land,  team,  seed,  and  implements  for  half  the  crop,  or  lets  the  land  for  one- 
third  of  all  grain  crops  and  one-fourth  of  the  cotton  crop.  There  are  good  opportu- 
nities for  purchase.  Land  is  cheap  and  any  man  here  who  wants  employment  can 
get  it  at  any  time. 

Marshall  County.— The  beet  opportunities  that  there  are,  perhaps,  in  any 
country,  as  the  labor  of  women  and  children  is  almost  as  valuable  as  that  of  men  in 
the  cotton  fields.  Most  of  the  farming  is  done  on  shares.  The  owner  furnishes  the 
land,  plows,  stock  and  feed  for  stock,  all  tools,  wa^ns,  house,  and  garden  spot, 
receiving  one-half  of  the  crop.  The  laborer  puts  in  his  labor  only  and  feeds  himself 
and  family,  supplies  being  furnished  by  the  proprietor  and  paid  for  when  crop  is 
gathered  and  sold.  Garden,  potato  patch,  and  melon  ground  is  furnished  for  labor- 
er's family  without  rent  or  cost  to  them. 

As  to  purchase  while  the  purchaser  is  hiring  out,  many  negroes  are  now  getting 
homes  for  themselves  in  just  this  way,  and  any  industrious  family  could  soun  have 
a  home.  I  sold  off  land  to  some  of  my  ez-slaves's  children,  who  never  left  the  place 
when  freed,  and  they  have  almost  finished  paying  for  their  land.  They  will  get  it 
paid  for  in  four  annual  payments. 

Louisiana. 

(SeeUble,  p.632.) 

The  State  maintains  an  immigration  department  in  connection  with  the  bnrean  of 
agriculture.  The  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  immigration  writes  as  follows 
(December  19,  1900),  with  regard  to  opportunities  for  immigrants  at  the  present 
time: 

First.  It  ia  my  opinion  that  there  ia  a  greater  opportunity  for  Immignuita  in  oar  State  at  thia  time 
than  haa  previously  existed.  The  great  opportnnftiea  are  in  the  mauafaoturioK  lines  sad  in  farming 
operations. 

Second.  From  foreign  countries,  Swedes,  Germans,  Scandinavians,  and  Hollanders  are  preferable. 
From  our  own  country,  farmers  from  the  North  and  "West  are  desirable. 

Third.  The  foreign  farmers,  after  they  become  familiar  with  the  soil  crops,  make  eqnally  m  good 
farmers  as  do  the  natives.  It  Is  through  the  new  and  special  lines  of  farming  to  wnioh  they  are 
adapted,  more  than  it  is  with  the  native  population. 

Fourth.  Our  farmers,  as  a  class,  do  not  oppose  the  influx  of  foreigners  if  tbey  are  honest  and  indus- 
trious.   On  the  contrary  we  welcome  them. 

Fifth.  Efforts  are  being  made  through  this  department  to  encourage  immigration  by  supply ine  lit- 
erature and  other  information  relating  to  the  Staie'H  resources.    In  addition,  there  are  many  priVate 
corporations,  land  oomitanies,  and  reiu  estate  agencies. 
Very  truly,  youra, 

J.  G.  Lkb,  CommUtioner. 
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The  representative  of  one  of  the  private  corporations  referred  to  writes  as  follows 
with  regard  to  the  methods  employed  and  opportunities  olfere<l  hy  his  company  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State : 

Your  favor  of  tho  lltli  instant  waA  received  an<l  coutenta  noted  carofiiUy.  In  reply  we  be^to  ntate 
that  you  will  please  find  iucl<we(i  under  separate  cuver.  of  this  dute,  two  of  our  latest  pamphlets,  which 
were  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  parties  living  at  a  distance.  This  panijphlet  ex]»lain»i  fully 
the  conditionsof  the  country  snironndiiigSnreveport,  La.,  andtheconntrv  alon^rtlio  westshore*  f  the 
Mississippi  River  in  Louisiana,  consistiiiff  of  the  parishes  of  East  Carroll,  Madis  u,  Tensas,  «uid  Con- 
cordia. We  were  saccessfnl  in  interestuig  a  great  many  people  from  the  Northwest  in  diversitied 
farming  in  a  small  way  around  Shreveport;  but  during  the  past  2  years  we  have  been  giving  our 
entire  attention  to  the  development  of  the  country  in  the  parishes  uf'^East  Carroll.  Madison,  TeuMss, 
and  Concordia,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  This  is  virtually  an  undeveloped  country, 
these  parisbM  being  practically  without  railway  transportation,  and  abouttme  tenth  of  the  land  being 
in  cultivation.  There  is  as  fine  bard-wood  timber  on  tnese  lands  as  there  is  to  b«  found  in  the  United 
States.  After  the  timber  is  removed  they  are  particularly  desirable  for  tarniin;;  purposes,  for  tlie  cul- 
tivation of  fruits  of  all  kinds,  cotton,  corn  and  rice.  At  this  time  we  have  our  surveyors  in  the  field 
and  are  having  arrangements  made  to  build  a  railroad  from  Lake  Providence— the  parish  seat  of  £a<«t 
Carroll  Parish— to  Viaalia,  La.,  the  parish  seat  of  Concordia.  This  road  will  run  through  the  center 
of  four  parishes  and  will  be  the  cause  of  development,  in  a  short  time,  of  this  entire  country.  We 
control  about  300,000  acres  of  these  fine  hard-wood  ana  alluvial  lands,  and  are  making  a  specialty  of 
interesting  the  investor  and  fanner  in  this  section.  We  are  very  anxious  to  encourage  immigration 
to  this  country,  and  nowhere  in  the  South  are  there  such  opportunities  as  there  are  right  here. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Rraltt  Co.,  Ltd. 

In  the  Bouthwestem  part  of  the  State  there  is,  hesides  the  usual  cane,  cotton,  and 
corn  raised,  a  considerable  production  of  rire.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  connec- 
tion with  an  inquiry  that  is  dealing  with  agriculture  especially  in  relation  to  for- 
eign immigration,  that,  while  rice  had  been  raised  for  many  years  in  Louisiana  in 
small  patches  for  home  consumption,  the  idea  of  raising  it  for  market  originated 
with  a  little  baud  of  German  farmers  who  had  settled  in  what  is  now  the  northern 
part  of  Acadia  Parish.^  This  was  in  1885.  Irrigation  was  introduced  in  this  dis- 
trict in  1890,  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  rice  industry. 

A  private  land  company  operating  in  this  district  writes  as  follows  with  regard  to 
foreign  settlers,  prices  of  land,  etc. : 

First.  We  have  very  few  foreigners  in  southwest  Louisiana,  the  oldest  settlers  being  descendants 
of  Acadians  who  were  driven  out  of  Kova  Scotia.  They  are  of  French  descent.  The  later  arrivals 
are  coming  fW)m  all  of  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  largelv  fh>m  Illinois,  Michigan,  Indiana. 
Iowa,  Elansas,  and  Nebraska.  We  suppose  that  in  the  three  or  tour  parishes  constituting  what  is 
known  as  southwest  Louisiana  25,000  Northern  and  Western  people  have  located  during  the  pant 
10  or  12  years.  With  reference  to  our  lists  of  land  we  will  say,  including  our  own  individual  lands, 
we  have  listed  for  sale  about  1,000  acres.  These  lands  are  usually  sold  on  terms  of  one-third  cash. 
balance  in  1  and  2  years.  Rice  lands  locate<l  along  tho  irrigating  canals,  where  they  are  sure  of 
water  every  year,  have  a  range  in  price  of  from  920  to  $50  per  acre,  according  to  location,  nearness  to 
churches,  markets,  schools,  etc.  Bxcellent  cotton  and  com  lands  may  still  m  purchased  at  from  $10 
to  $15  per  acre.    Twelve  years  ago  these  lands  were  worth  ftx)m  50  cents  to  $1.2d  an  acre. 

Tours,  very  truly, '  W.  W.  Duson  &  Bbo. 

Another  correspondent  interested  in  the  sale  of  land  in  this  district  writes : 

We  have  a  verj'  thrifty  and  rapidly  increasing  colony  of  Dnnkards  between  this  town  and  Jennings 
along  the  SoutJiem  Pacific  Railroad.  Th«y  are  engaged  principally  in  rniHing  rice,  which  is  the  best 
money  crop  for  this  locality.  In  nearly  every  lase  they  own  their  own  land;  some  of  them  are 
entirely  out  of  debt,  others  owe  a  balance  because  they  have  only  purchased  recently  and  have  had 
but  one  or  two  crops  on  their  land,  but  the  land  is  increasing  rapidly  in  value  since  they  purchased 
and  Is  now  worth  two  or  three  times  what  they  paid  for  it. 

We  still  have  for  sale  something  like  650,000  acres  of  land,  and  of  course  in  such  a  large  body  the 
quality  varies.  We  have  good  lice  land,  very  fine  pasture  land,  and  we  have  other  Isnds  that  are  too 
low  and  wet  for  agricultural  purposes  until  considerable  sums  have  been  expended  for  drainage,  etc. 
We  also  have  quite  a  large  area  that  geologistH  pronounce  very  promising  in  the  matter  of  petroleum, 
but  w^e  are  not  at  present  engaged  in  making  any  InveHtigations  or  borings  fur  oil. 

Very  truly,  yours,  ,  Manager. 

Reports  were  received  fVom  representative  farmers  in  seven  parishes  of  the  State, 
two  in  the  southern  portion  and  five  in  the  northern  (see  table,  p.  632).  From  one  of 
the  southern  parishes  it  is  reported  that  Germans,  If  aliens,  and  Swedes  are  fotind  as 
farmers:  Italians  as  farm  laborers  (on  large  sngar  plantations  only^),  and  that  there 
are  gooa  chances  for  foreign  immigrants.  From  tne  other  parish  (Acadia,  the  rice 
district)  few  foreign  fanners,  no  foreign  laborers,  and  few  openings  for  foreigners 
are  reported. 

In  the  northern  parishes  three  correspondents  state  that  there  are  good  i-hames 
for  foreign  immigrants,  and  at  the  same  time  report  no  foreign  farmers  already 
there  except  Germans  in  one  parish,  and  no  foreign  laborers,  while,  carionsly  enough, 
the  two  correspondents  who  state  that  there  are  no  cbanr  es  f«>r  immi^autH  report 
foreign  farmers  (Germans,  Irish,  Swedes,  and  Mexicans)  already  established  in  their 
neighborhood. 

1  Crowley  Signal,  October  6,  lUOO. 

>But  see  statement  of  Sr.  Mastro- Valerie,  page  496  of  this  report. 
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As  in  most  of  the  Sontberii  States,  there  is  now  more  or  less  etibrt  made  to  diver- 
sify farming,  especially  in  the  northern  part.  This  will  naturally  create  opportuni- 
ties for  European  immigrant  iamilies  with  dairy  work  and  f^nit  and  vegetable 
farming. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TENANCY   AND  OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Iberia  Parish. — ^The  opportnnities  for  renting  are  very  good.  The  tenant  may 
furnish  his  team  and  implements  and  receive  half  of  the  crop,  or  simply  furnish  his 
labor  and  receive  one-third  of  the  produce.  A  poor  man  who  is  willing  to  work  can 
easily  bny  a  small  farm  on  payments  of  1,  2,  or  3  years,  or  he  can  rent  the  laud  at  a 
moderate  tigure,  say  $2  or  $3  an  acre. 

Acadia  Parish. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting  if  a  tenant  has  means 
to  furnish  his  teams  and  seed.  Lnuds  are  on  a  basis  of  one-third  cash,  balance  in  I 
and  2  years. 

Winn  Parish. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting  and  purchase. 

TENSA.S  Parish. — There  are  plenty  of  opportunities  to  rent  on  easy  terms  and 
good  op}N)rtunities  to  purchase.    Land  is  comparatively  cheap,  but  is  rising. 

Richland  Parish. — Tenant  farmers  «are  what  the  community  needs.  The  ten- 
ant gets  one-half.  The  landlonl  furnishes  stock,  implements,  etc. ;  or  the  tenant 
furuvshes  everything  and  gets  three- fourths.  There  are  good  opportnnities  for 
purchase. 

Claiborne  Parish. — There  is  a  first-class  chance  for  renting  on  very  guoil  terms. 
As  to  purchasing  while  purchaser  earns  a  living  by  hiring  out,  no  better  place  can 
be  found  to  do  this  very  thing. 

Caddo  Parish. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting  on  almost  any  terms. 
Usually  the  tenant  gets  one-half  the  crop,  the  owner  furnishing  tools  and  farming 
implements.    There  are  good  opportnnities  for  purchase. 

Texas. 
(See  table,  p.  633.) 

The  acting  commissioner  of  agriculture  wrote,  in  1894 :  * 

Texas  deiiirM  immiKrauto  who  are  sober,  indastrious,  and  worthy— who  will  make  good  oitlsens  and 
add  to  the  wealth  ana  prosperity  of  the  State.  *  *  *  Unskillea  labor  is  needed  in  every  pursuit  iu 
which  labor  performs  the  principal  agent  for  developing  the  resources  of  I  he  State.  But  to  all  of  thi^ 
a  word  of  great  caution  nhoald  be  irapreHsod  upon  each  immigrant.  None  should  oome  into  the  State 
without  some  definite  agreement  with  those  who  may  need  and  desire  their  labor,  for  they  can  not 
get  employment  everywhere  in  so  large  an  area  and  luiglit  Rnffer  before  an  employer  oonld  be 
found. 

As  to  present  conditions,  representative  farmers  were  heard  f^om  in  the  Brazos 
River  region,  but  in  that  region  only.  There  was  a  general  agreement  amon^  them 
(with  one  exception)  that  chances  for  foreign  immigrants  were  good.  No  toreign 
farm  laborers  were  reported  in  these  counties,  but  foreign  farmers  were  fonnd  in  all 
but  one — Germans,  Swedes,  Danes,  Bohemians,  Poles,  and  Italians.  One  correspond- 
ent, indeed,  stated  that  negroes  were  preferred  as  laborers  in  the  Brazos  River 
bottoms,  on  account  of  their  ability  to  withstand  the  malarial  influences  prevalent 
there,  and  another  seems  to  think  negro  labor  preferable,  as  more  docile  than  white. 
*<  We  do  not  want  any  strikers,"  he  says,  ''and  we  find  the  whites  are  more  apt  to 
strike  than  the  negroes." 

Several  railroads  are  interested  in  bringing  settlers  to  Texas. 

The  land  commissioner  for  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Houston  and  Texas  Central 
writes: 

The  quantity  of  land  at  our  disposal  is  approximately  4,000.000  acres.  TUa  land  is  distributed  over 
120  counties  ill  the  State  of  Texas,  and  is  therefore  adapted  to  the  growth  of  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  oata, 
sorghum,  rice,  and  all  manner  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  melons  indigenous  to  this  climate.  We 
have  no  special  preference  for  purchasers  so  long  ns  they  have  sufficient  means  to  make  a  part  pay* 
ment  on  the  land  and  worlc  the  same  after  they  have  bought  it.  We  of  course  prefer  the  actual  set- 
tler to  any  other  class  of  purchasers. 

We  reach  foreign  immieranta  throush  our  European  agent,  who  has  offices  at  Hamburg,  Antwerp, 
Rotterdam,  London,  and  Liverpool.  We  have  never  established  any  ooloDies  of  foreigners  in  thla 
State,  but  there  are  colonies  which  have  been  established  in  years  past  which  have  been  remarkably 
successful,  notably  the  German  colooists  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Braunfela  and  a  Scandinavian  colony 
in  Travis  and  Williamson  counties.  There  is  a  very  large  German  population  scattered  over  the 
country  between  Houston  and  San  Antonio,  the  miyority  of  whom  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits and  are  all  In  a  prosperous  condition. 


1  Report  Immigration  Investigating  Commission,  p.  150. 
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We  malntttiii  ageiit«  in  the  coanties  in  Texas  where  the  lands  are  upon  the  market  for  sale,  and  adver- 
Use  thronghont  the  United  States  and  Europe,  setting  forth  the  advanUges  of  Texas  as  an  agricul 
turd  and  Krasing  country.  Our  priceH  range  all  the  way  ttom  $2  to  $7  per  acre,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  soil,  proximity  to  railroad  transiwrtatiou,  water  facilities,  etc.  Our  terms  on  erasing 
and  agricultural  lands  are  one-fifth  cash,  balance  in  four  equal  annual  payments  at  6  percent  interest 
per  annum  deferred  payments  secured  by  a  lien  upon  the  land. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  C.  Gibbs, 

Land  CommUnoner. 

The  laod  and  tax  cdmmiBsioner  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  writes : 

This  company  having  disposed  of  nearly  all  their  lands  are  not  maintaining  agents  for  the  purpose 
of  locating  immlf  rants  except  what  is  being  done  by  our  general  passenger  ilepartment  and  in  a  gen- 
eral way  by  advising  people  as  to  the  inducements  in  this  great  State  for  settlers. 

Yours,  trnly,  F.  M.  Gilbouoh. 

The  International  and  Great  Northern,  the  Texas  and  Pacific,  and  the  Missoari  Pacific 
railways  jointly  maintain  a  land  and  immigration  department,  and  are  brineiug  to 
the  State  people  of  all  nationalities,  but  reach  only  those  who  have  located  some- 
where in  the  United  States. 

Texas  was  one  of  the  objective  points  of  the  earlier  Bohemian  immigration,  and  many 
of  this  nationality  are  now  found  there.  The  first  settlements  here  were  made  in  1855. 
This  is  the  only  Sonthern  State  where  Bohemian  settlers  are  engaged  in  agriculture 
to  any  appreciable  extent.  Bohemians  are  found  in  the  following  towns  and  villages 
of  the  State:  Ammansville,  Antioch,  Bartons  Creek,  Bluff,  Bryan,  Caldwell,  Cistern, 
Corn  Hill,  Dubina,  ElliuKer,  Fayetteville,  Frelsburg,  Freustat,  Granger,  Hallets- 
viUe,  InduHtry,  Monlton,  Plums,  Praha,  Sealy,  Sedan,  Shiner,  St.  John,  Sohulenbnr]|;, 
St.  Mary,  Settlement,  Sweet  Home,  Taylor,  Nada,  Waller,  Wallis,  Warrenton,  Wei- 
mar, West,  Yoakum,  Yuetou,  and  Zee  Wee.  There  are  said  to  be  about  57,000 
Bohemians  in  the  State,  all  told. 

An  account  of  the  Italian  settlers  in  the  State  will  be  found  on  page  500  of  this 
report. 

These  Italians  are  engaged  in  rice  culture^  in  cotton  planting,  in  grape  culture,  and 
esx>ecially  in  truck  farming  neai  large  cities.  There  is  a  colony  at  Bryan,  Brazos 
Connty,  one  near  Dickinson,  and  another  near  Gunnison. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TENANCY  AND  OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Brazoria  County. — There  are  good  opening  for  tenants  and  good  opportunities 
for  parchaHe  on  payments  while  earning  a  living  hiring  out.  The  writer  started  iu 
this  way  and  there  are  many  others. 

Harris  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting,  but  northern  Texas 
is  more  desirable.  As  to  purchase  on  time  while  hiring  out,  this  is  being  done  here 
every  year.    Judgment  and  industry  coupled  with  economy  will  succeeif  here. 

Brazos  County.— There  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  tenant  farming  on  shari'S. 
The  owner  furnishes  team,  tools,  etc.,  and  feed  for  team  and  receives  one-half  the 
product.  The  landowner  will  furnish  supplies  to  the  tenant  to  be  paid  back  when 
the  crop  is  made.  There  are  good  opportunities  for  purchase  for  an  economical, 
sober,  and  industrious  man.  Plenty  ot  them  come  here  without  a  penny  and  some 
of  them  now  own  their  own  little  homes. 

Limestone  County. — There  is  a  good  portion  of  land  worked  by  tenant  farmers. 
Team  and  tools  are  furnished  for  half  the  crop,  or  one-third  grain  and  one-fourth 
cotton  if  tenant  furnishes  team  and  tools.  Opportunities  for  purchape  are  good. 
Lands  are  reasonable  in  price  and  usually  ran  be  had  on  easy  terms. 

Hooi>  Cni'NTY.—'niere  are  good  opportunities  for  renting  for  from  one-third  to 
one-fourth  of  the  crop  and  fine  opportunities  for  purchase. 

Arkansas. 

(See  table  p.  634.) 

In  1894  the  governor  of  the  State  wrote  with  regard  to  immigration  and  the  natural 
resources  of  the  State  as  follows :  > 

All  p<ntion«  of  onr  State  deaire  home-seeking  immiffration.  *  *  *  Weproduco  everytliiuff  in  the 
agrictutund  line  which  is  produced  in  this  zone.  •  *  *  We  prefer  Amerioan,  German,  and  English 
immigrant*  (farmers),  bnt  welcome  all  desirable  Immigrants. 

With  regard  to  present  conditions  and  needs,  the  commissioner  of  mines,  mann- 
faotnres,  and  agriculture  writes,  under  date  of  December  22,  1900: 

Pint.  In  ray  Judgment  there  have  never  been  oiTered  opportunities  in  this  State  to  Immigrants  equal 
to  thoee  offered  at  present.    The  steady  increase  in  the  avennea  of  labor  ftimish  thousands  of  men 


'Beport  Immigration  Investigating  Conunisaion,  p.  127. 
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employment  vbo  were  a  few  yean  ago  entirely  out  off  firom  such  advantages.  Tbeae  advantages  have 
come  iirinoipally  thnmgh  the  vai»t  inureane  in  mining,  manufacturing,  and  improved  methods  of  agri- 
cnlture.  Not  until  the  last  few  years  have  our  people  iiiierested  theniaelvea  in  cotton  mills,  while  now 
we  have  several  in  operation,  and  a  large  number  in  course  of  construction.  The  same  is  true  in  our 
mining  districts.  The  mines  that  were  lying  idle  a  few  vears  avo,  principally  IVom  a  lack  of  proper 
railroad  facilities,  are  now  in  active  operation.  Cotton  pickers  nave  for  many  years  been  in  demand 
In  Arkansas,  but  it  has  only  been  within  the  past  few  years  that  apple  and  l>erry  pickers  are  in  the 
greatest  demand  during  that  season  of  the  vear.  There  is  still  another  element,  which  is  especially 
to  the  advantage  of  the  permanent  homeseeker,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  our  heretofore  unsettled  por- 
iions  of  the  country  are  being  rapidly  taken  up,  and  a  man  now  that  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  the 
United  States  homestead  law  and  enter  a  tract  of  land  is  not  compelled  to  isolate  himself  from  all 
advantages  of  schools  and  churches,  but  may  enter  the  land  within  a  neighborhood  already  started. 
We  still  have  about  5,000.000  acres  of  Qovemment  lands  subject  to  entry 

Second.  It  is  my  opinion  that  as  a  rule  the  German  people  are  the  most  effective  farmers  in  this 
State.  However,  I  have  taken  notice  of  the  fact  that  Northern  stockmen  outgeneral  onr  people  in 
realising  the  creat  advantages  olfered  he*^  for  stock  raising.  Of  the  gardeners  and  track  farmers,  the 
German  ]>eopie  far  surpass  all  other  classes  of  famiors. 

Third.  Their  success  in  my  opinion  is  duu  to  their  more  intense  methods  of  cultivation.  They 
seem  to  appreciate  what  our  people  have  had  lying  at  their  door  for  years,  and  have  never  realizea 
the  greatness  of  the  opportunities  ofered.  As  a  general  rule,  a  tlrst-class  German  farmer  will  make 
mure  truck  on  5  acres  of  good  ground  than  an  onliuary  American  farmer  will  make  on  20  acres. 
This,  however,  is  being  rapidly  overcome  by  the  farmers  organising  and  informing  themselves  upon 
questions  pertaining  to  diversified  farming.  Too  many  of  our  American,  or  I  may  say  in  this  State, 
Arkansas  farmers,  have  been 'taught  to  de|iend  too  much  on  cotton  for  everything;  but  they  are  fast 
getting  over  this  idea,  and  grain,  stock,  fruits  of  most  all  kinds,  vegetables,  both  farm  ana  garden, 
are  now  grown  and  shipned  in  lar||:e  quantities. 

Fourth.  Our  farmers  ravor  the  infiux  of  foreigners  into  this  State.  We  claim  that  no  State  in  the 
Union  will  meet  the  foreigner  with  a  warmer  welcome  than  the  Stiite  of  Arksusas. 

Fifth.  We  have  several  organisations  in  this  State,  organized  for  the  express  purpose  of  inviting 
immigration  tn  our  State.  Among  these  may  be  classed  this  department  of  the  State.  We  keep  a 
large  amonnt  of  immigration  literature  on  hand  and  at  all  times  take  pleasure  in  answering  all 
inquiries  fh>m  parties  seeking  to  know  more  of  the  advantages  this  State  offers  immigrants.  There 
are  also  other  organizations  tnat  may  be  addressed  for  like  information. 

*  Sixth.  Many  agricultural  colonies  have  organized  in  this  State,  especially  of  the  German  race,  sh 
this  is  a  great  grape  and  truck  farming  place.  In  Johnson  County  alone  there  are  some  four  or  five 
colonies.  In  Prai  rie.  Lonoke,  Arkausas,  and  White  counties  there  are  numbers  of  colonies  of  Northern 
people  located,  and  in  Drew  County  there  are  also  colonies  of  Northern  people  engaged  principsUy  in 
the  raising  of  stock. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Fuank  Hill. 

Near  Searoy,  White  Cotmtv,  a  tract  of  24,000  acres  was  settled  by  20  Hungarian 
families.  The  land  was  sold  by  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad.  The  colony  failed, 
however,  and  removed  to  Alabama. 

In  Cleburne  and  Van  Buren  counties,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Searcy,  efforts  are  being 
made  to  bring  settlers  to  the  neighborhood.  In  these  coimties  alone  there  are  said 
to  be  more  than  300,000  acres  of  Government  and  State  lands,  subject  to  homestead 
and  donation,  at  a  cost  only  of  Government  aud  State  fees  and  locating  the  lands. 
For  a  quarter  section,  Government  fees  are  $14,  State  fees  are  $10.  These  aru  timber 
lands,  and  are  situated  in  the  fruit  belt  of  the  State. 

Italians  were  colonized  at  Sunnyside,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  but  were 
uusuccessful  for  reasons  that  were  out  of  their  control.  Some  of  the  colonists 
removed  to  Tontitowu,  near  Springdale,  where  they  now  are.' 

Returns  from  representative  farmers  were  to<i  few  in  number  to  aiford  information 
as  to  general  conditions.  Three  of  the  four  heard  from,  however,  agree  with  the 
commissioner  that  there  are  opportunitieM  for  immigrants.  Few  foreigners  are 
noted  either  as  farmers  or  laborers.  In  Arkausas  Couuty  Germans  and  Swedes  are 
mentioned  and  a  colony  of  Slovaks. 

Another  colony  of  Slovaks  was  established  near  Little  Hock,  in  a  settlement 
I  ailed  Slovaktovvn,  but  it  was  not  successful.  The  i>eople  were  disappointed,  colo- 
nization ceased,  and  only  about  60  families  remained. 

01*P0KT UNITIES   FUK   TENANCY   AND   OWNKKSIilP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Ouachita  County. — Good  opportunities  to  rent  on  halves,  thirds,  or  fourths. 
Very  good  chances  for  a  )>oor  man  with  energy  t-o  establish  himself  in  independent 
farming. 

Akkansas  County. — There  are  good  ojiportunities  for  renting.  Farms  can  be 
had  at  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  acre.  A  man  can  sometimes  get  land  where  the  owner 
furnishes  everything.  Opportunities  f-ould  not  be  better  anywhere  for  a  poor  man 
to  get  a  home  on  long  payments  or  for  work.  Land  sells  for  from  $5  to  $10  an  acre 
for  farming  land;  timber  laud  is  cheaper. 

Clkbuknb  County.— in  renting  the  tenant  gets  two-thirds  of  the  corn,  three- 
fourths  of  the  cotton,  one- half  of  the  oats  and  peas.  As  to  purchase,  this  is  a  timber 
country.     A  man  cun  buy  land  on  time  here  and  find  plenty  of  work  to  do. 

Bknton  County. — (1)  There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting.  Tenants  ran 
either  rent  land  for  oue-third  of  the  crop  ana  furnish  everything,  or  work  on  halves 
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with  everything  fnmished.  There  are  fine  opportunities  for  purchase.  A  man  who 
is  of  any  account  can  btart  flat-footed  and  in  3  or  4  years  uwn  his  farm.  (2)  Vei^ 
poor  opportunities  for  renting.  Everyone  owns  a  small  farm  aud  does  the  work 
himself.  There  are  no  chances  for  a  poor  man  to  purchase.  A  man  has  no  busi- 
ness here  unless  he  has  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  start  with. 

WESTERN  STATES. 

Genekal. 

A  representative  of  the  Southern  Pacifio  Company  writes  as  follows  with  regard  to 
the  general  question  of  the  distribution  of  foreign  immigrants  on  the  Pacitic  coast : 

Permit  me  tosay  ibftt  our  country  is  much  too  far  from  thu  Atlantic  seaboard  to  attract  many  Euro- 
pean immijKranta.  Coat  and  time  constitute  obstacles  to  tbe  imme<liate  receipt  ot  inimifcrants  from 
Earope.  Besides,  our  country  is  not  well  known  to  the  commou  people  of  Europe ;  hence  people  must 
reside  in  tbe  United  States  some  time  before  they  become  appTim*d  of  tbe  desirability  of  the  territory 
lying  west  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  as  a  placu  of  residence.  Common  labor  is  iu  very  great  demand 
in  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories  in  mining,  agriculture,  horticulture,  in  lumber  enterprises,  in 
commerce,  in  railroading,  aud  in  fact  in  all  industrial  and  comniorciMl  pursuitH.  If  immigrants  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  the  Pacific  coast,  it  is  because  of  some  special  reason,  some  friend  or  some  rela- 
tive  who  resides  there  having  induced  that  course,  and  only  the  more  thrifty  and  those  in  better 
oircnmstanoea  will  ever  attempt  the  trip. 
.  What  we  do  receive,  therefore,  is  of  a  special  class.  We  have  made  no  special  appeal  to  foreign 
immigrants,  and  will  not  do  so  because,  as  a  rule,  the  foreign  immieraut  is  simply  capable  of  common 
labor,  and  nearly  all  the  labor  of  our  country  is  skilled.  Horticulture,  mining,  railroading,  and  the 
lumber  buslneM  are  in  a  meanare  skilled  occupations. 

We  have  projected  no  colonies  upon  railroad  lands  in  the  Western  States  because  in  a  very  large 
measure  the  lands  were  unsuitable  for  colonization.  The  lands  were  granted  in  alternate  sections, 
not  in  solid  bodies.  Nearly  all  of  the  better  agricultural  land  belonging  to  the  companies  I  represent 
was  diaposed  of  some  time  ago. 

Our  country  oflTers  inducements  to  intelligent  people,  and  we  are  receiving  accessions  of  population, 
but  largely  of  the  class  of  foreigners  who  nave  resided  in  the  country  some  years,  or  their  children 
who  were  Dom  here,  or  native  Americans.  We  prefer  the  latter  class,  and  our  country,  by  reason  of 
its  remoteness,  is  receiving  perhaps  the  best  class  of  immigration  of  any  jwrtion  of  the  United  States. 

I  can  furnish  yon  no  statistics  relating  to  numbers. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Wiluam  H.  Mills. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  has  land  to  dispose  of  and  has  done  something  in 
the  way  of  attracting  settlers,  but  not  especially  among  foreigners.  The  land  com- 
missioner writes  as  loUows: 

The  land  grant  of  this  company  undisposed  of  amounts  to  alK*ut  20,000,000  acres,  lut  a  very  large 
portion  of  it  is  unsurveyed  and  in  nionntainous  districts,  aud  is  consequently  not  suitable  for  settle- 
ment. The  lands  acquired  by  this  company  in  eastern  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  \\ ere  cbietiy 
suitable  for  agriculture,  but  are  all  disposed  of  and  are  now  in  the  hands  of  settlers  and  land  com. 
panics.  The  bulk  of  the  lands  ownea  by  this  company  now,  SMide  fruui  lands  valuable  for  their 
timber,  are  mostly  only  suitable  for  graaiug  except  limited  areas  in  the  States  of  Washington  and 
Montana,  which  can  be  utilised  for  agricultural  purposes  by  irrigation.  The  cost,  however,  of  putting 
water  upon  them  is  more  than  the  present  value  of  the  lands  would  warrant.  This  company  has  an 
emigration  ileparttuent,  but  the  duties  of  the  head  of  that  department  have  beeu  mostly  confined  to 
famishing  iniormation  and  advertising  the  territory  tributary  to  our  road.  We  have  done  no  work 
among  foreign  immigrants,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  we  have* no  lands  of  suitable  character  in  sufil- 
cient  quantities  to  warrant  the  expenditure. 

Vonrs.  truly,  Wm.  H.  Phipps,  Land  Commi*noner. 

The  general  emigration  agent  writes  in  further  detail  as  follows: 

This  company,  during  recent  years  at  any  rate,  has  not  done  any  work  at  all  among  foreigners 
abroad,  except  to  send  publications  in  a  few  cases  where  persons  in  Europe  or  other  parts  of  the  world 
have  written  requesting  the  same.  We  have  not,  however,  had  any  agents  in  other  countries  work- 
ing up  emigration,  nor  have  we  any  foreign  agents  es])eoiully  at  work  among  foreigners  in  tliis 
country.  There  are  colonies  of  difiTerent  nationalities  at  various  points  along  our  line,  and  their 
fellow-countrymen  are  Joining  them  all  the  time.  It  is  also  true  that  persons  who  have  come  over 
from  the  old  country  frequently  send  back  for  other  members  of  their  family  to  come  over  to  this 
country  to  them. 

The  nearest  we  have  come  U»  the  kind  of  work  that  I  take  it  you  have  in  mind  is  our  colonising  of 
Hollanders  in  the  Gallatin  Valley  in  Montana  and  the  Yakima  Valley  in  Washington,  but  even  here 
oar  labors  have  been  confinetl  principally  to  those  who  were  already  locattnl  In  other  States,  princi- 

'  *    "      ■    Dakota.    "         •  -        .»       


pally  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  South  Dakota.    Some  have  gone  from  the  cities,  but  the  most  part  were 
already  engaged  in  farming. 

Yonrs,  truly,  C.  W.  Mott,  General  Jimigration  Agent. 

Montana. 

(Seetable,  p.  635.) 

llie  secretary  of  the  State  arid  land  grant  commission  writes  as  follows  with  regard 
to  opportunities  for  immigration  in  the  State : 

Until  there  is  more  done  in  the  way  of  building  irrigation  ditches,  Montana  can  not  invite  immigra- 
tion. There  are  no  efforts  being  maae  to  attract  the  immigrant  for  the  reason  that  all  the  land  capable 
of  inexpensive  irrigation  has  been  taken.  With  Government  aid  in  thestorageof  water  and  construc- 
tion of  the  main  canals  Ax)m  8  to  10  million  acres  of  land  could  be  reclaimed,  when  an  immigration 
bureau  would  be  useftil.  The  minority  of  the  farmers  in  Montana  are  Aniericans,  but  the  Germans 
and  Scandinavians  would  be  encouraged  to  come  when  we  have  irrigated  lands  to  offer  them. 
Truly,  yours, 

D.  A.  Coar,  Secretary. 
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ReportH  Arom  rupreseiitative  farmers  show  (see  table,  p.  636)  that  even  uow  tbere  are 
thought  to  be  openiogs  for  non-Eiiglish-sptfakiDg  immigraDts.  Id  0  out  of  14  coiiit- 
ties  heard  from  there  are  said  to  be  such  opeuiiigH;  in  9  of  the  14  foreign  fanners  are 
said  to  have  already  established  themselves,  and  in  11  counties  foreign  farm  laborers 
are  found.  The  report  of  personrt  naturalized  in  the  State  in  18(^8'  gives  some  idea 
of  the  dlHerent  nationalities  now  there.  The  number  and  nationality  of  persons 
naturalized  was  as  follows: 


Persons  boru  in— 

Ireland 572 

Aastrla toA 

Canada 352 

England 239 

Sweden  194 

Germany 182 

Italy 127 

Norway 119 

Finland 112 

Scotland 84 


Persons  bom  in— 

Switserland 

Denmark 

France 

Russia 

Wales 

Belgium 

Bohemia 

Another 


29 
24 

22 
22 
•21 
9 

a 

54 


Totsi 2,499 


OPPORTCNITIE8  FUR  TKNANCY  AND  OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Dawson  County. — No  farminj^  is  done  here. 

Parksu  County. — Opportunities  fur  renting  are  fair.  Usually  tenant  receives 
one-half  the  crop,  landlord  furnishing  everything.  Land  can  be  jinrcba^ed  on  5  to  10 
years'  time. 

SwEKT  Grass  County. — There  is  a  good  chance  to  establish  oneself  in  independ- 
ent farming.    Government  land  may  be  taken  up  as  a  homestead. 

Meagher  County.— Opportunities  for  renting  are  not  nnmerous,  and  the  chances 
for  a  poor  man  to  establish  himself  are  not  good. 

Fergus  County. — There  are  good  chances  for  renting  on  all  kinds  of  terms,  cash 
or  on  shares.    Opportunities  for  purchase  are  not  good  in  this  section. 

Cascade  County. — No  renting  is  done  in  this  county.  There  are  good  chanci  s  for 
purchase  while  the  purchaser  earns  his  living  by  hiring  out.  Industrious,  energt- tio 
young  men  are  doine  it  all  the  time  here. 

Teton  County.— Tliere  are  always  opportunities  to  lease  farms.  There  would  be 
numerous  opportunities  for  a  roan  to  purchase  land  while  hiring  out,  but  probably  a 
better  plan  would  be  to  take  np  a  homestead  on  Government  land  and  work  for  wages 
upon  which  to  improve  it.  There  is  plenty  of  good  Government  land  open  for  sale 
here  yet. 

CuoTEAU  CoLNTY. — There  are  very  few  renters,  or  farms  for  rent.  There  are  the 
best  opportunities  in  the  United  States,  and  that  is  the  best  in  the  world,  for  a  poor 
man  to  establish  himself  in  independent  farming. 

Madison  County. — A  man  may  become  a  tenant  farmer  on  almost  any  temis  he 
may  want  if  he  is  a  good  man.    There  are  fairly  good  opportunities  for  purcliase. 

Jefferson  Cocnty. — There  are  nuite  good  opportunities  to  rent  either  for  a  cash 
rent  or  on  shares,  everything  furnished  except  seed;  and  there  are  good  o))portuni- 
ties  for  purchase,  especially  by  a  part  payment. 

Silverbow  County.— There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting;  terms,  one-half 
of  the  produce ;  and  also  good  opportunities  for  purchase. 

-     Granite  County.— There  are  not  very  good  opportunities  for  renting,  :iud  none 
for  purchase  on  easy  terms. 

Missoula  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting  and  purchase. 

Flathead  County.— Little  farming  done  here. 

Colorado. 
(See  table,  p.  037.) 

The  immigration  commissioner  wrote  in  1894  that  Colorado  then  desired  iirst-clflss 
immigrants  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  State.  Agricultural  and  hortirulturHl 
resources  needed  development,  and  for  horticulture  and  agriculture  Germans  and 
Swedes  were  preferred. 

With  regard  to  present  conditions  the  secretary  of  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce writes  as  follows : 

Fin»t  There  are  better  opportunitiefl  in  Colorado  for  innnfgraDta  tban  ever  before.  Farm  laboreni, 
ranch  bands,  miners,  smoltera,  and  common  laborers  are  always  in  .lenand. 

Second.  As  general  fnnnt'ro  or  fnmi  laborers  Germana  or  thone  of  Gerronn  extraction  are  more  effect- 
ive.   For  truck  gardening  in  the  vicinity  of  oitios  Italians  seem  to  take  tlie  lead. 

Third.  Foreigb  fanners,  by  reason  of  their  old-oonntry  habits  of  thrift  and  economy,  and  by  reason 
of  their  being  accustomed  to  more  intensive  methods  of  cultivation,  sac4ieed  in  many  cases  where 
native-born  agriculturists  fail. 


1  Seventh  annual  report  of  State  bureau  of  agriculture,  Ubor,  and  industry,  p.  434. 
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Fourth.  Fannen  as  a  olasa  do  not  oppose  the  influx  of  foreigners  into  this  State. 
Fifth.  Kailwaya  and  corporations  engaced  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar  are  making  efforts  to 
attract  immigrants  to  various  portions  of  this  State. 
Sixth.  I  know  of  no  agricultural  colonies  or  settlements  of  foreigners  in  Colorado. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Arthub  Williams,  Secretary, 

The  repiflsentatiye  of  one  important  beet-sngar  oompan^  writes  as  foUows  with 
regard  to  the  opportunities  open  to  foreign  immigrants  in  this  industry  and  to 
indncemeuts  offered : 

It  seems  that  a  solution  of  the  beet-sngar  industry  in  the  United  States  is  dependent  upon  a  class 
of  foreign  laborers  which  are  at  this  time  only  too  scaroe.  Oar  company  is  using  every  endeayor  to 
encourage  such  immigrants  to  come  hers,  either  from  abroad  or  from  some  other  part  of  the  United 
States. 

This  location  is  a  rery  fortunate  one,  in  that  we  are,  because  of  our  isolated  position,  enabled  to  pay 
such  high  prices  for  beets  thai  are  grown  here.  This  great  yalley  is  snrronnded  by  a  still  greater 
mining  re^on  which  must  be  supplied  with  farm  prodaots  and  with  sugar,  for  all  of  which  we  receive 
the  very  highest  prices.  Our  plans  change  with  our  needs,  and  our  procedure  of  to-day  may  change 
for  to-moTTOw,  even  as  the  one  of  to-day  is  vastly  diiferent  ftx>m  those  of  a  few  weeks  past 

We  have  been  offering  our  houses,  land,  and  water,  tree  of  rent,  to  people  who  would  grow  beets  for 
us.  This  land,  however,  will  soon  be  gone,  yet  we  have  not  reached  the  capacity  of  oar  large  factory, 
and  for  the  coming  year  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  make  offers  similar  to  that  which  we  made  Uus 
spring,  but  we  can  not  say  to-day  that  we  will.  Therefore  we  can  only  outline  in  a  general  way  what 
we  can  and  will  do  for  Immigrants. 

We  have  not  made  an  organised  effort  to  bring  foreigners  to  this  place. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  in  order  to  formulate  and  carry  out  successfully  some  plan  of  this  sort,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  us  to  purchase  a  large  body  of  land  and  hold  intact  until  some  definite  move- 
ment be  made  to  bring  here  as  a  whole  a  great  colony.  In  this  respect  we  would  have  to  determine 
definitely  whence  these  people  would  come,  what  their  wishes  would  be,  snd  their  financial  ability. 

Last  year  Mr. ,  who  was  then  secretary  of  this  company,  went  to  Qermany,  his  old 

home,  and,  so  it  is  understood,  attempted  to  secure  a  colony.  None,  however,  was  brought  to  this 
country,  and  as  he  has  become  heavily  interested  in  another  plant  in  this  State,  and  as  we  have  not 
heard  of  the  German  colony  coming,  tne  inference  is  that  he  did  not  succeed.  Saoh  a  plan  Is  t»r- 
reaching  and  hard  to  work  out. 

This  company  started  in  a  small  way  this  year  by  purchasing  about  2,000  acres  of  the  best  land  in 
this  country  and  Is  offering  it  as  per  the  indosea  circular  letter,  in  a  very  few  days  we  wcto 
flooded  with  applications  Arom  people  without  means,  and  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  issue  our  cir- 


cular letter  ofApril  6  and  to  aahere  to  its  terms. 

The  only  people  that  we  have  secured  are  those  fh>m  Utah  and  various  parts  of  Colorado  and  her 
border  States. 

We  would  think  that  a  good  plan  would  be  to  go  into  sugar-beet  districts  of  Oermany  and  try  to 
secure  settlers. 

From  the  writer's  eiperienoe  of  a  few  months  in  the  business,  it  is  very  apparent  that  the  people 
who  grow  beets  must  be  taken  care  of  fh>m  the  veir  first,  and  this  patemaluon  is,  in  all  probability, 
more  necessary  wiih  foreigners  than  with  our  people. 

One  thing  to  be  oonslderad  is  that  of  the  wishes  of  these  people  relative  to  the  purchase  of  homes. 
Abroad  they  are  tenants  and  the  descendants  of  tenants. 

It  is  observed  that  after  people  acquire  a  small  competence  growing  beets,  they  leave  the  arduous 
work  for  something  Ughter,  and  unless  the  company  owns  the  tend,  thereby  being  able  to  put  upon  it 
other  people  who  must  come  and  start  in  life,  it  finds  itself  without  a  supply  of  beets  for  Its  factory, 
and  without  around  upon  which  to  place  people  who  sro  willing  to  grow  this  supply. 

It  is  not  to  oe  assumed  that  it  is  our  desire  that  these  people  should  always  remain  our  tenants,  for, 
after  being  on  our  land  awhile,  we  would  expect  that  they  would  be  free  ana  independent  to  buy  some 
of  the  cheap  land  which  is  offered  for  sale,  and  thereby  own  their  own  homes.  That  is  desiraole  for 
the  general  good  of  the  community,  and  there  are  splendid  opportunities  for  immigrants  in  this  man- 
ner to  acquire  homes  for  themselves  in  a  few  years.  The  action  of  our  company  would  be  to  bridge 
over  for  these  people  that  period  of  necessity  in  which  they  must  live,  and  in  which  they  will 
doubtless  be  able  to  accumulate  a  little  money,  and  eventually  become  landowners  themselves.  We 
vould  not  be  afMd  of  these  few,  for,  with  a  colony  started,  others  from  the  same  locality  in  the  old 
oountiy  would  be  coining  continually,  and  filling  the  places  of  the  first  arrivals  who  might  go  upon 
their  own  holdings. 

The  above  letter,  it  will  be  noted,  brings  into  view  very  clearly  the  following 
points  of  eepeoial  interest  with  regard  to  the  foreigner  in  sugar-beet  culture :  First, 
the  evident  necessity  of  more  or  less  control  by  the  factory  of  individual  growers, 
to  which  foreigners  are  more  likely  to  submit  kindly  than  American  farmers ;  second, 
the  tendency  of  growers  to  leave  this  industry  as  soon  as  they  have  earned  a  little 
money  at  it;  third,  the  consequent  dependence  by  the  factory  upon  a  class  of  tenant 
laborers,  who,  like  the  newly  arrived  foreign  immigrants,  are  without  much  money 
and  are  making  a  start  in  life. 

The  representative  of  another  company  writes  that  they  have  not  tried  to  get 
foreign  immigrants  as  settlers,  but  have  endeavored  to  induoe  Eastern  farmers  to 
settle  on  their  land  and  have  succeeded  fairly  well.  At  least  enough  families  were 
secured  to  care  for  the  beets  during  the  present  season,  and  no  encouragement  could 
be  given  to  intending  settlers  until  the  coming  year. 

Still  another  beet-sugar  concern  heard  from  reports  that,  as  their  factory  is  located 
in  a  well-settled  district,  it  is  not  their  intention  to  do  any  colonizing.  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  company  says : 

The  only  labor  we  have  made  any  effort  to  secure  thus  tar  has  been  Bnssian  families  who  are  mors 
or  less  familiar  with  beet  culture,  whom  we  expect  to  draw  from  the  wester^  portion  of  Nebraska  ii| 
limited  numbers. 
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These  families  on  their  arrival  here  contract  with  the  growers  in  yarions  localities  for  doing  the 
hand  work  on  the  beet  crop.  Many  of  them  engage  at  a  stipulated  price  per  acre  to  do  this  work, 
while  others  hire  bv  the  day. 

Ah  onr  company  is  not  planting  any  considemble  acreage  of  its  own,  we  are  only  able  to  bring  in 
thiH  labor  to  assist  the  growers  in  the  handling  of  their  crop. 

Not  directly  for  the  pnrpose  of  colooissing  foreigners  in  the  rural  diBtriots,  but 
indirectly  doing  bo,  are  the  land  colonies  of  the  Salvation  Army,  in  Amil^,  Prowers 
County.  Colo.,  and  Monterey  County,  Cal.  These  colonies  were  founded  to  make 
homes  for  "the  worthy  poor  of  our  great  cities,"  acoording  to  the  circular  issued  by 
the  army,  and  as  man^r  foreigners  fiul  within  that  class,  the  colonies  will  naturally 
he  of  considerable  assistance  to  them. 

The  colony  at  Amity  is  established  on  1,938  acres  of  Irrigated  land,  not  far  from  a 
large  beet-sagar  factory,  which  contracts  to  purchase  from  the  colonists  at  remunera- 
tive prices  all  the  sugar  beets  they  can  grow.  About  160  colonists  are  now  settled 
here. 

Most  of  the  colonists  understand  farming.  Those  who  do  not  are  skilled  artisans. 
Schoolhonses,  a  large  orphanage,  and  a  "  Workingmen's  Sanitarium"  are  built,  or 
about  to  be.  The  colonists  are  assisted  with  loans,  etc.,  to  purchase  Implements, 
stock,  etc.,  and  are  given  time  to  pay  for  their  land.  The  enterprise  is  supported 
by  interest-bearing  bonds  secured  by  mortgage  on  the  lands. 

Reports  from  representative  farmers  in  this  State  are  few  in  numbers  (see  table, 
p.  637),  but  represent  the  different  parts  of  the  State.  They  show  the  presence  of 
the  sugar-beet  industry,  and  abundant  opportunity  for  married  men  and  their  wives 
and  children  on  the  farms.  Foreign  farmers  and  farm  laborers  are  noted  in  all  of 
the  counties  but  1,  and  in  3  Swedes  or  Germans  are  said  to  be  preferred  as  laborers.' 
In  3  there  are  said  to  be  opportanities  for  immigrants  who  do  not  speak  English. 

OPPOBTUNITIE8  FOB  TENANCY  AND  OWNKR8HIB 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Prowers  County.— Farms  m&j  be  rented  on  shares.  Tenant  pays  half  crop  if  land- 
lord furnishes  seed;  one-third  ox  crop  if  he  furnishes  seed  himself. 

Otkro  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting.  Farms  are  usually 
rented  on  shares.  Alfalfa  crop,  one-half  goes  to  owner  j  other  crops,  one-third  to 
owner.  As  to  purchasing  land  while  hiring  out,  any  man  has  a  chance.  I  started 
in  that  way  myself. 

Arapahoe  County. — There  are  many  good  opportunities  for  tenants  if  they  are 
good,  industrious  people.  They  get  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  crop.  The  opportu- 
nity for  purchase  whue  hiring  out  is  good.    I  got  my  start  in  that  way. 

Jefferson  County.— Opportunities  for  rentin^i^  are  good  for  practical  fiumers. 
The  tenant  gets  one-half  the  crop  with  seed  furnished,  or  two-thirds  of  the  crop  if 
he  furnishes  the  seed  himself.  Good  opportunities  for  purchase  for  an  energetic, 
practical  man ;  none  for  drones. 

Larimer  County. — Good 'opportunities  for  tenants  who  are  able  to  furnish  their 
own  tools.  Terms  are  usually  a  share  of  the  crops  as  rent,  one-half  to  two-thirds. 
There  are  reasonably  good  opportunities  for  purchase. 

Arizona. 
(See  table,  p.  638.) 

Representative  farmers  in  only  3  counties  reported  as  to  agricultural  condi- 
tions— Cochise,  Maricopa,  and  Yuma.  Farming  in  the  2  latter  counties  is  done 
with  the  aid  of  irrigation.  Maricopa  County  contains  the  Salt  River  Valley,  where 
some  200,000  acres  are  now  under  cultivation,  reclaimed  from  the  desert  bv  means 
of  irrigation.  The  settlement  is  about  10  years  old.  Labor  is  in  great  demand, 
especially  in  hay  and  fruit  harvest. 

In  Maricopa  County  are  said  to  be  many  Scandinavian  farmers,  some  quite  wealthy. 
In  Yuma  are  a  few  German  farmers.  In  none  of  the  3  counties  are  European  farm 
laborers  spoken  of,  but  2  of  the  4  farmers  reporting  thought  there  were  good  open- 
ings for  immigrants. 

Under  the  desert-land  act,  land  may  be  entered  for  $1.25  an  acre  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  also  are  or  intend  to  become  citizens  of  the  State  or  Territory  in 
which  land  is  entered,  on  condition  that  they  intend  to  reclaim  the  tract  of  land 
applied  for  by  conducting  water  thereon. 


>  groups  of  Italian  traok  farmers  are  found  near  Denver  and  Piteblo.    See  p.  —  of  this  report. 
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OPPORTUN1TIB8  FOR  TENAHCY  AND  OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Cochise  County. — Very  good  opportnnities  for  a  few  to  rent  for  a  monev  rent  or 
on  shares.  If  he  is  a  praotioal  farmer,  a  poor  man  would  probably  do  well  in  trying 
to  purchase. 

Maricopa  County. — ^There  are  plenty  of  good  opportnnities  for  renting,  but  some 
capital  is  needed,  and  there  are  ffood  opportnnities  for  purchase.  A  good  manv 
Scandinavians  and  Mexicans  have  Dought  lan<i8.  Other  nationalities  are  fairly  well 
represented.  (2)  There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting  and  good  land  can  be  had 
at  all  times.    This  is  an  irrigated  country.    Land  with  water  is  worth  $20  an  acre. 

Yuma  County. — There  is  good  opportunity  for  renting.  There  is  plenty  of  vacant 
land,  with  water.  As  to  })urcha8e,  there  are  good  chances.  Land  is  worth  about 
$25  an  acre,  with  a  water  right. 

UXAli. 

(See  table,  p.  639.) 

Farming  in  this  State  is  carried  on  mostly  on  small  farms,  worked  by  the  owners 
and  their  families.  Few  laborers  are  hired.  Many  of  these  small  farmers  are  of 
foreign  birth — English,  German,  Scandinavian,  Swiss,  and  Dutch ;  and  there  are  also 
some  farm  laborers  of  these  nationalities.  Italian  truck  farmers  are  foand  near  Salt 
Lake  City.» 

The  representative  farmers  heard  from  seem  to  be  pretty  well  agreed  that  there  is 
little  or  no  opportunity  for  foreign  immigrants  who  do  not  speak  English. 

OPPORTUNITIE8  FOR  TENANCY  AND  OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.)* 

Washington  County. — There  is  but  little,  if  any,  opportunity  for  rentingin  this 
county  and  few  opportunities  for  purchase  on  easy  terms.  (2)  Chances  for  renting 
are  limited.  There  is  a  fair  opportunity  for  starting  in  independent  farming  for 
intelligent,  active  workers  by  locating  on  good  upland. 

Garfieu)  County.— There  are  opportunities  to  rent  on  a  variety  of  terms  and 
good  chances  for  starting  independent  farming. 

Wayne  County. — Farms  are  rented  on  shares  firom  year  to  year,  rarely  for  any 
lengthened  time. 

Sevier  County. — ^There  are  no  opportunities  for  renting  here,  but  the  chances 
for  starting  independent  farming  are  &irly  good. 

Sanpete  County. — ^There  are  no  opportunities  for  renting  and  not  very  good 
chances  for  setting  up  in  independent  farming.  A  man  would  have  better  facilities 
in  Oregon  or  Idano.  Some  have  gone  to  Idaho  from  here  and  others  would  go  if 
thev  could  sell  for  any  reasonable  figure. 

Millard  County. — There  is  very  little  chance  to  rent.  Terms,  on  shares.  There 
is  little  opportunity  for  starting  in  independent  farming. 

Juab  County. — There  would  be  a  few  opportunities  to  rent.  Each  man  usually 
does  his  own  work.  There  would  be  no  opportunity  for  starting  in  independent 
fanning  for  a  man  without  money. 

Carbon  County. — The  chances  for  a  poor  man  to  establish  himself  in  independent 
farming  are  good. 

Salt  Lake  County. — There  are  very  few  opportunities  for  renting  in  Salt  Lake 
County,  as  many  of  our  own  children  have  to  go  to  Idaho  and  Wyoming  and  other 
places. 

Weber  County. — ^There  are  few  opportunities  for  renting,  and  terms  are  about 
one-half  the  produce,  with  seed  and  team  furnished.  There  are  very  good  oppor- 
tunities for  purchase,  however,  on  easy  terms. 

Boxelder  County. — Little  opportunity  for  strangers  to  rent  farms.  If  tenant 
furnishes  team,  tools,  and  seed  he  gets  two-thirds  of  the  crop.  If  all  is  furnished 
he  gets  one-third  of  the  crop.  The  chances  for  an  immigrant  to  establish  himself  in 
independent  farming  are  not  very  encouraging.  Old  residents  take  all  the  oppor- 
tanities. 

Washington. 

(See  table,  p.  641.) 

The  wonderful  development  of  this  State  has  been  a  work  shared  in  by  many 
foreign  settlers.  Reports  from  representative  farmers  on  both  sides  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  show  foreign  farmers  and  farm  laborers  in  every  connty  heard  from. 

>  See  p.  603  of  this  report. 
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These  are  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Finns.  Russians,  Italiana, 
and  French.  The  Russians  are  German-Russians,  from  the  Valley  <Sf  uie  Volga 
mainly.  Many  of  these  people  are  to  be  found  in  the  Northwest.  In  one  county 
heard  from  in  this  State  German-Russians  make  up  25  to  30  per  oent  of  the  popa- 
lation.  All  of  the  farmers  but  one  say  that  there  are  chances  for  newly  arrived 
immigrants.  Labor  is  scarce  in  the  State  and  wages  high.  Mills  and  camps  draw 
labor  firom  the  farms,  so  that  farm  labor  is  always  in  great  demand. 

The  State  is  as  yet  sparsely  settled.  Population  density  is  as  yet  only  7.7  to  the 
square  mile,  and  there  is  Government  land  to  be  had. 

OPPORTUNITIKS  FOR  TENANCY  AND  OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

KuGKiTAT  County.— Grain  farms,  giving  one-third  of  grain  at  the  thrasher,  or 
one-half  when  owner  furnishes  seed  and  team.  Good  opportunities  to  purchase  on 
payments  while  hiring  out.  Several  have  done  9o.  Can  &ke  up  land  and  chop  and 
sell  cord  wood  for  a  start. 

Walla  WALLA  County. — Good  opportunities  to  rent,  giving  one-third  of  the  crop. 
Good  for  purchase  for  man  of  energy  and  sound  Judgment. 

Adams  County. — Few  opportunities  for  renting.  Country  is  new  and  persons 
with  means  suffieient  to  own  tenant's  outfit  can  do  better  by  taking  up  new  lands 
for  themselves.  Easy  to  purchase.  This  section  of  the  country  has  been  settled 
under  more  adverse  conditions  than  exist  to-day. 

Spokane  County. — Good  opportunities  for  either  crop  or  cash  rental.  A  man 
who  wants  to  work  and  farm  can  do  so  if  he  will  work  at  whatever  comes  up,  such 
as  cutting  wood. 

Douglas  County. — Can  rent  land  for  one-third  crop,  tenant  furnishing  every- 
thing; owner  fomishhiff  teams  and  seed,  one-half  crop.  Land  is  cheap,  $6  to  $8  an 
acre.    Can  be  purchased  while  purchaser  is  hiring  out  if  he  is  energetic. 

Kittitas  County.— Not  very  good  opportunities  for  renting.  Writer  knows  of 
no  case  where  a  man  has  purchased  a  farm  while  hiring  out. 

Clarke  County. — Fairly  good  for  tenancy  at  one-half  crop.    Fair  for  purchase. 

Thurston  County. — What  are  called  ''brush  ranches''  (partly  cleared)  can  be 
had  for  a  trifle  over  cost  of  taxes  and  repairs.  Good  farms  on  halves  or  at  3  to  5  per 
oent  of  value.  As  to  purchase  on  easy  terms,  a  man  of  energy  and  good  sense,  with 
a  thrifty  family,  will  soon  own  a  good  home  clear. 

Oregon. 

(See  table,  p.  643.) 

Oregon  is  less  densely  populated  than  Washington  and  is  growing  less  rapidly; 
but  representative  farmers  report  good  chances  for  immigrants.  Man  v  foreign  farm- 
ers are  settled  in  the  State.  From  one  neighborhood  it  is  reported  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  farmers  are  Genuans.  This  people  seems  to  predominate ;  but  there 
are  also  Scandinavians,  Swiss,  Duteh,  En^ish,  Scotch,  antl  Irish.  Many  of  these, 
now  independent  farmers,  started  as  very  poor  men.^  There  are  also  many  foreign 
farm  laborers,  although  one  farmer  stetes  that  most  foreigners  in  his  neighborhood 
are  independent  farmers.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  where  land  is  so  cheap,  that  the 
foreign  immigrant  will  try  rather  to  work  land  of  his  own  than  hire  out,  or  will 
hire  out  only  until  he  has  saved  enough  money  to  buy  land. 

opportunities  for  tenancy  and  ownership. 
(Reported  by  representative  farmers.) 

Douglas  County. — Land  can  be  rented  for  a  grain  or  cash  rent.  Grain  rent,  one- 
third  of  the  product;  cash,  about  $2.50  an  acre.  There  are  verv  favorable  oppor- 
tunities for  purchase.  A  man  can  find  a  piece  of  vacant  land  and  work  out  enough 
to  make  a  living  while  improving  and  getting  started  with  stock. 

Marion  County.— (1)  There  are  good  opportunities  for  renting.  Tenant  gives 
one-third  of  the  grain  received  in  the  sack,  he  furnishing  all  of  the  seed  and  doing 
all  of  the  work.  Opportunities  are  not  good  for  anyone  paying  for  a  farm  unless  he 
can  make  a  payment  of  at  least  one-third  down.  (2)  There  are  many  farms  to  let. 
The  tenant  famishes  seed  and  team,  giving  one-third  of  the  crop  in  bushel  or  hay  in 
stack  or  barn,  and  gets  house  and  garden  free.  There  are  many  farms  for  sale  on 
time  payments,  but  one-fourth  or  one-third  must  be  paid  down.    The  purchaser 

1  See  notes,  table. 
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can  not  depend  on  hiring  out.    In  trait  neighborhoods  a  few  men  can  get  work  with 


Clackamas  Cottntt.— In  renting,  if  the  tenant  fomiBhes  team  and  seed  he  gives 
one-third  of  the  crop  for  rent;  if  the  landlord  famishes  everything  the  tenant  pays 
one-half  of  the  crop  or  its  estimated  cash  valne.  As  to  purchasing  land  while  hiring 
ont,  a  great  many  do  that.  I  did  myself  to  begin  with.  I  now  haye  300  acres 
adjoining  the  city  of  Portland. 

Yamhill  Countt.— There  are  not  many  chances  for  renting  at  present.  Well- 
known  and  good  tenants  can  always  get  farms  to  rent  at  one-third  of  the  crop  in  field 
or  deliyered.  Any  man  of  steady,  decent  habits  who  can  and  will  work  and  knows 
how  can  always  get  a  start  as  an  independent  farmer,  as  there  is  mach  cheap  land 
awaiting  improyement.  If  prices  of  crops  were  right,  the  owners  would  give  a  man 
a  show  to  live.     He  ought  not  to  come,  however,  without  some  ready  money. 

Tillamook  County. — There  are  good  opportunities  to  become  a  tenant  farmer  at 
one- third  of  the  crops  as  rent.  As  to  purchasing  land  on  payments  while  hiring  out, 
this  has  not  been  done  here;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  a  man  endeavoring  to  do  this 
would  not  have  every  opportunity  now,  as  farm  lands  are  for  sale  on  time  payments. 

Washington  County.— The  supply  of  tenant  farmers  is  small.  Wnen  grain 
fitrming  is  practiced  the  owner  receives  one-third  of  the  grain.  Tenants  on  dairy 
farms  receive  one-half  of  the  product  and  one-half  of  the  increase  in  stock,  the 
owner  furnishing  the  cows  and  half  of  the  feed.  As  to  saccess  in  establishing  one's 
self  in  independent  farming,  it  all  depends  on  management,  as  improved  land  within 
20  miles  of  Portland  is  valued  at  from  $30  to  $50  an  acre. 

Califobnia. 
(See  table,  p.  645.) 

Representative  farmers  from  4  southern  and  5  northern  counties  roeak  of  foreign 
fiurmers  as  found  in  all.  There  are,  as  everywhere,  Germans  and  Swedes.  There 
are  also  English,  Scotch,  Swiss,  and  Danes.  Mexicans  are  mentioned  in  1  southern 
county.  Portuguese  are  found  in  2  northern  counties.  In  Alameda  County  (in 
which  Alameda  and  Oakland  are  situated)  the  foreign  farmers  are  mostly  Portu 
guese.  There  are  said  to  be  36,000  of  them  in  the  county.  All  are  independent 
farmers  and  fruit  growers. 

Italians  are  noted  in  Santa  Barbara  County  (southern)  and  Sonoma  County 
(northern).  It  is  said  of  the  Italians  in  the  former  location  that  they  select  cheap 
lands  on  the  canyons  and  foothills.  In  preceding  pages  of  this  report^  will  be 
found  a  full  description  of  the  wine-making  colony  of  Italians  in  Sonoma  County 
and  an  account  of  Italian  agriculture  in  the  State  in  general. 

Farmers  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  (see  table,  p.  —)  are  evenly  divided  as 
to  chances  for  immigrants ;  2  think  there  are  few  or  none,  2  think  the  chances  good. 
Farmers  in  the  northern  counties,  however,  are  almost  unanimous  in  claiming  that 
there  is  at  present  no  room  for  immigrants. 

Some  interesting  data  from  the  Twelfth  Census  have  been  recently  presented  bv 
advocates  of  irrigation  that  may  indicate  why  immigrants  are  wanted  in  the  south 
rather  more  than  in  the  north.  It  was  shown '  from  the  census  figures  that  while  the 
State  as  a  whole  had  increased  22.7  per  cent  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  thirteen  coast 
counties  had  gained  25  per  cent,  tne  Sacramento  Valley  4  per  cent,  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  25^  per  cent,  the  mountain  districts  9  per  cent,  and  the  southern  counties  47 
per  cent.  The  claim  is  made  that  agricultural  development  is  at  a  standstill  except  in 
irrigated  regions.  The  growth  of  the  coast  counties,  such  as  it  is,  is  attributed  to 
the  growth  of  cities.  The  Sacramento  Valley,  a  large  farming  region,  shows  only 
9  per  cent  increase,  and  the  increase  of  the  Sian  Joaquin  Valley,  a  fine  agricultural 
region,  is  unsatisfactorily  small.  The  mountain  counties  are  largely  mining  and 
pastoral,  which  fact  accounts  for  their  slow  growth.  The  only  high  rate  of  increase 
IS  in  the  seven  southern  counties,  and  in  uie  four  well-irrigated  counties  of  Los 
Angeles,  Orange,  San  Bernardino,  and  Riverside  the  gain  is  67i  per  cent. 

On  irrigated  lands,  in  fruit  farmiuf^  and  other  sorts  of  fanning,  there  would  evi- 
dently be  an  opening  for  thrifty  foreign  farmers  and  laborers. 

The  Salvation  Army  has  started  a  colony  at  Bomie,  Monterey  County,  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Salinas,  where  they  own  519  acres  of  land  and  haye  settled  70  colonists. 
For  an  account  of  their  plans  and  methods  and  the  connection  of  their  colonization 
scheme  with  foreign  immigrants  see  under  ''Colorado  "  in  this  report.  This  colony, 
like  the  one  in  Colorado,  is  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  large  sugar-beet 
&ctory.  The  land  is  irrigated.  About  $30,000  lias  already  been  expended  on 
improvements  here. 

>  Page  600  following. 

*  Imperial  Farmer, Xos  Angelas,  CaL,  Vol.  I,  No.  4,  p.  3. 
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OFPORTUinTIES  FOR  TENANCY  AND  OWNXRSHIP. 

(Reported  by  representatiye  fannen.) 

San  Dieoo  County. — There  are  ranches  for  rent,  bnt  a  man  must  nnderstand  the 
fruit  buBiness  in  order  to  ancceed.  Managers  of  ranches  get  $40  a  month.  There  is 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  purchase  land  on  easy  terms  and  payments. 

RivsBSiDE  County. — Many  men  now  own  valuable  property  who  oommenoed 
with  nothing  a  few  years  ago,  by  saving  wages,  paying  on  installments,  and  improv- 
ing gradually  while  yet  earning  wages. 

San  Bernardino  County. — Not  very  ffood  opportunities  for  renting.  Poor  men 
of  thrifty  and  industriouB  habits  can  establish  tnemselves  in  independent  fanning. 

Ventura  County. — (1)  Opportunities  for  renting  and  purchase  are  very  poor. 
(2)  Opportunities  for  renting  are  not  good,  but  opportunities  for  purchase  are  good. 

Santa  Barbara  County, — Very  few  tenants.  Farms  are  nearly  all  managed  by 
the  owners,  whether  the  farms  are  large  or  small.  As  regards  purchase,  oooasionallv 
a  small  place  can  be  found  at  a  reasonable  price,  but  all  the  best  land  is  held  at  such 
a  high  figure  that  a  man  can  not  make  the  interest  by  daily  labor  on  the  farm. 

Stanislaus  County. — ^Anyone  knowing  how  to  raise  sweet  potatoes  or  such  crops 
can  rent  land  with  water,  giving  as  rent  one-fifth  to  one-seventn  of  the  crop.  Wheat 
tenants  give  one- third  of  the  crop.  There  will  be  plenty  of  land  for  sale,  at  moderate 
prices,  for  several  years  here  and  in  the  adjacent  Modesto  district.  Land  here  aells 
for  $30  to  $40  an  acre;  half  down,  usually. 

Alameda  County. — There  are  few  opportunities  for  renting  land  in  this  vicinity. 
It  would  not  be  advisable,  although  many  small  4  to  10  acre  places  are  ranched  bv 
Portuguese.  Opportunities  for  purchase  are  good,  for  farmers  can  always  find  work 
away  from  their  places  in  the  orchards  and  fields.  This  is  the  way  the  Portuguese 
have  filled  up  the  country  here. 

Sonoma  County. — ^Opportunities  for  renting  are  good,  but  no  stated  terms. 
Opportunities  for  purchase  are  good  also. 

Eldorado  County. — There  is  a  little  tenant  farming  done  here.  Considerable 
deeded  land  can  be  bought  cheap  and  on  the  installment  plan.  As  to  living  by  hiring 
out,  that  is  uncertain. 

Shasta  County.— There  are  no  opportunities  for  renting,  and  the  chances  for 
purchase  are  not  good. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

IMMIGRATION  LEGISLATION  AND  ITS  WORKINGS. 

A.  THE  ALIEN  COKTEACT-LABOB  LAW. 

The  Federal  leg^lation  restricting  immigration  is  not  a  single  consistent  act  of 
le^slation,  but  it  is  a  series  of  acts  added  one  to  another  daring  the  past  25  years. 
It  is  therefore  ambiguoas  and  conflicting  at  many  points,  since  portions  of  the  ear- 
ner laws,  withont  being  repealed,  have  been  given  a  new  constrnction  by  later  laws. 
This  makes  the  enforcement  of  the  law  often  a  difflcalt  matter.  The  law^  especially 
as  applied  to  contract  laborers,  does  not  accomplish  the  ends  expected  by  the  public 
and  the  laboring  classes  of  the  oonntry. 

It  18  impossible  to  nnderstand  the  weakness  of  the  contract-labor  law  without 
understanding  first  that  at  the  basis  of  the  immigration  laws  there  lies  a  carious 
oontradiction.  The  earlier  laws  enacted  by  Congress— those  of  1875  and  1882 — were 
designed  to  exclude  the  vicious,  the  criminal,  and  the  pauper,  those  who  would  not 
or  could  not  support  themselves.  The  next  laws,  the  anti-contract  labor  laws  of 
1885, 1887,  and  1888.  practically  sought  t'O  exclude  those  who  had  the  forethought 
to  provide  that  on  lauding  here  they  would  find  a  sure  means  of  supporting  them- 
selves. The  earlier  laws  exclude  the  worst,  the  later  laws  exclude  the  best.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  immigrant  must  summon  all  his  ingenuity  and  subterfuge 
to  dodge  the  two  extremes.  He  strives  to  show  that  he  can  support  himself,  and  he 
strives  to  show  tliat  he  does  not  know  of  anv  job  by  which  he  can  support  himself. 
If  he  can  not  support  himself  he  is  sent  back  as  liable  to  become  a  public  charge. 
If  he  has  provided  beforehand  for  self-support  he  is  sent  back  as  liable  to  displace 
American  workmen.  The  immigration  Inspectors  are  therefore  reduced  to  a  queer 
predicament.  They  must  discover,  first,  whether  the  immigrant  is  sound  in  body  and 
mind— that  is,  whether  he  can  compete  Huccessfully  for  a  living  with  American  work^* 
men.  If  so,  the^  admit  him.  They  must  discover,  secondly,  whether  he  really  has  a 
prospect  of  finding  work,  and  thereby  of  competing  with  American  workmen.  If 
so,  they  exclude  him.  They  exclude  him  if  he  can  not  or  will  not  compete  with 
American  workmen,  and  they  exclude  him  If  he  gives  the  best  of  all  evidence  that 
he  will  compete  successfully  with  American  workmen.  On  tho  face  of  the  law  the 
contradiction  seems  inexplicable.  But  if  we  look  into  its  history  and  the  conditions 
Borrounding  its  adoption,  we  can  see  a  sane  explanation.  The  alien  contract-labor 
law  was  enacted  almost  solely  at  the  demand  of  organized  labor.  Organized  labor 
meets  its  test  at  the  critical  point  of  a  strike  or  a  lockout.  At  such  a  crisis  the  issue 
turns  solely  on  the  ability  of  the  employer  to  find  workmen  who  will  take  the  places 
of  his  former  employees.  While  the  unions  may  have  fortified  themselyes  by  con- 
trolling the  American  labor  market,  they  often  saw  themselves  attacked  in  the  rear 
and  utterly  routed  by  a  block  of  immigrants  suddenly  imported  by  the  employer 
from  abroad  or  by  his  agent  from  Ellis  Island.  With  wages  in  Europe  only  one-half 
or  one-third  of  the  corresponding  grades  in  America  a  foreign  solicitor  would  be 
overran  by  applicants  on  the  promise  of  prepaid  transportation  and  immediate 
employment.  To  meet  this  unfair  competition  the  labor  unions,  and  especially  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  secured  through  Congress  specific  legislation  known  as  the  alien 
contract-labor  law  of  1885,  with  the  amendments  of  1886  and  1888.  There  had 
alreadv  been  established  by  the  Chinese  exclusion  act  of  1882  a  precedent  for  the 
exclusion  of  immigrants  whose  amazingly  low  standard  of  living  and  equally 
amazing  industriousness  had  enabled  them  wholly  to  displace  American  workmen 
whenever  they  entered  in  competition.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  there  were 
other  considerations  not  found  in  dealing  with  European  immigrants.  The  Chinese 
were  of  a  distinct  race  and  religion,  unacquainted  with  representative  institutions, 
not  bringinff  their  families,  expecting  to  return  to  their  native  land,  and  while 
temporarily  nere  resorting  to  low  practices  and  filthy  abodes.  Thcjexcitement  and 
determination  of  practically  the  entire  population  of  the  Pacific  coast  left  no  alter- 
native except  absolute  exclusion .  The  case  of  the  Europeans  was  not  so  nnmi  tigated. 
The  great  minority  at  that  time  were  coming  from  countries  closely  related  to  our 
own  in  ancest^,  language,  literature,  religion,  and  representative  government. 
Those  countries  were  indeed  the  fatherland  of  America.  It  could  not  for  a  moment 
be  considered  that,  against  our  own  races  coming  from  the  lands  of  our  origin,  any 
sweeping  exclusion  could  be  adopted.  Any  restriction  which  could  hope  for  adoption 
must  be  a  specific  protection  against  a  definite  recognized  evil.  This  evil  existed  and 
came  prominently  to  view.  It  was  the  artificial  immigration  induced  by  employers 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  labor  organizations.  Immigrants  of  our  own  race  who 
came  here  on  their  own  motive  or  on  the  representation  of  friends  and  relatives  were 
especially  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  law.    The  first  law,  that  of  1885, 
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applied  only  to  those  Ameriean  employers  who  indneed  aUen  immigr>iion.  Section 
1  leads  as  iollows : 

It  shsll  1m  nnlAwfiil  for  sny  penoii,  eompsoy.  psrtiMnliip,  or  oorporatkm.  in  sny  maaiMr  whatao- 
srer,  to  propay  the  trMioportaaoii,  or  in  any  way  aaalat  or  onconrage  tlie  importation  or  migration  of 
any  alion  or  allena,  any  foreigner  or  foreignera,  into  the  United  StatM,  ito  Territoriee,  or  tlie  Diatrlet  of 
dHnmbia,  onder  eontraet  or  agreement,  parol  or  special,  ezpreaa  or  implied,  made  prerioDa  to  the 
Importation  or  migration  of  snch  alien  or  aliens,  foreigner  or  ioreignera,  to  perform  laoor  or  aerrloeof 
any  kind  in  the  United  Statee,  iU  Territoiiea,  or  the  Diatrlct  of  Gambia. 

Section  2  declared  that  snch  contracts  should  be  ''utterly  roid  and  of  no  effect.^ 
Section  3  imposed  a  heavy  fine  upon  the  importer  or  solicitor  of  immigrants.    It 
declared  that— 

erery  peraon,  partnerahip,  company,  or  corporation  violating  the  proriaiona  of  aection  1  ehall  forfeit 
and  pair  for  erery  eneh  oflenee  the  sum  of  one  tbonaand  dollars,  which  may  be  aned  for  and  reoorered 
by  the  united  Statea  or  by  any  person  who  shall  first  bring  his  action  tnerefor.  inclading  any  snch 
alien  or  foreigner  who  mny  be  %  party  to  any  snch  contract  or  agreement,  aa  debts  of  like  amoont  are 
now  reoorered  in  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States,  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  into  the  Treaaury  of 
the  United  States;  and  separatesoitsmaybebroaghtforeachalienorforei^ier  being  a  party  to  sneh 
contract  or  agreement  aforaaaid. 

Section  5  imposed  a  fine  of  $500  and  imprisonment  of  six  months  on  the  master  of 
any  ressel  who  should  knowingly  bring  to  this  country  a  prohibited  alien  contract 
laborer. 

Bv  an  amendment  adopted  October  19, 188S,  it  was  provided  that  the  "Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  (should)  pay  to  an  informer  who  famishes  original  information  that 
the  law  has  been  Tiolated  such  a  share  of  the  penalties  recoYcred  as  he  may  deem 
xeasonable  and  Just,  not  exceeding  60  per  centum,  where  it  appears  that  the  recovery 
was  had  in  consequence  of  the  information  thus  furnished.'' 

The  law  as  enacted  in  1885  was  seriously  defective.  In  the  first  place,  it  applied 
only  to  the  importer  of  contract  laborers  and  not  to  the  immifprant.  This  defeet 
was  attempted  to  be  amended  in  1887  by  a  clause  which,  liberallv  interpreted,  strikes 
also  at  contract  laborers,  and  commanded  that  they  should  ''be  sent  back  to  the 
nation  to  which  they  belong  and  from  whence  they  came." 

In  so  far  as  the  law  has  been  effective  it  has  been  due  to  this  clauae  which  gives 
power  to  deport  the  immigrants.  Owing  to  the  strict  construction  of  the  law  there 
nave  been  very  few  cases  in  which  the  importer  was  fined.  But  there  have  been 
over  8,000  deemed  contract  laborers  sent  back  b^  the  immignuit  inspectors.  The 
reasons  for  the  difference  are  plain.  The  prosecution  and  conviction  oi  the  importer 
depends  upon  district  attomevs  and  Judges,  who  must  necessarilv  follow  the  strict 
rules  of  evidence  and  must  hold  themselves  to  exact  definitions  of  a  contract.  But 
the  deportation  of  an  immigrant  turns  upon  the  circumstantial  evidence  presented 
to  administrative  authorities  and  the  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  therefrom. 

By  the  law  of  1894  (which  appeared  as  a  section  in  the  sundry  civil  appropriation 
act)  the  "decision  of  the  appropriate  immigration  or  customs  officers,^' if  adverse 
to  the  admission  of  an  alien  of  tne  excluded  classes  "shall  be  final,  unless  reversed 
on  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.^'  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  law  in 
1894  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  ordering  deportations  waa 
not  specific.  It  was  only  implied  in  the  amendment  of  1887,  above  mentioned,  pro- 
hibiting the  landing  of  alien  contract  laborers.  Upon  the  strength  of  this  implied 
power  the  courts  held  that  the  action  of  Congress  in  giving  discretionary  power  to 
an  administrative  officer  is  constitutional. 

We  have,  then,  two  broad  divisions  to  a  discussion  of  the  alien  contract-labor 
law :  First,  the  interpretation  placed  upon  the  law  by  the  courts,  affecting  mainly 
the  importer;  second,  the  administration  of  the  law  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
affecting  mainly  the  exclusion  and  deportation  of  alleged  contract  laborers. 

Preliminary  to  such  a  discussion  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  discover  exactly  the 
classes  of  aliens  who,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  law,  are  to  be  excluded,  and  such 
other  classes  as  are  excepted  and  are  therefore  permitted  to  laud  and  go  to  work, 
even  though  coming  under  contract. 

B.  EXCEPTED  CLASSES  OF  ALIEK  COHTEACT  LABORERS. 

In  the  first  place,  the  courts  have  interpreted  the  terms  of  the  laws  so  as  to  give 
to  the  importer  of  alien  contract  labor  the  benefit  of  every  doubt.  By  this  rule  of 
interpretation  the  law  is  not  to  be  construed  literally. 

The  Mtatute  in  queetion  is  hishly  penal,  and  must  be  so  constmed  as  to  brins  within  its  condemna- 
tion only  those  who  are  shown  By  the  direct  and  positive  ATerraents  in  the  deolaration  to  be  embraced 
within  the  terms  of  the  Uw.  It  will  not  be  so  constmed  as  to  include  cases  which,  olthooffh  within 
the  letter,  are  not  within  the  spirit  of  the  law.    (U.  8.  v.  Gay,  80  P.,  254 ;  05  F.,  227.) 

Holding,  as  the  courts  have  done  in  certain  cases,  to  what  they  consider  to  be 
the  spirit  of  the  law  even  though  contrary  to  its  letter  when  the  contract  laborer  is 
involved,  and  also  holding  in  other  CRses  to  the  letter  of  the  law  when  the  importer 
is  concerned,  we  find  that  the  original  acts  and  amendments  of  Congress  are  subject 
to  the  following  exceptions  and  exemptions : 
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1.  AUens  not  immignnti. — The  general  law  on  iminiffration  applied  in  tenna  only 
to  *' alien  iumiigrants/'  and  consequently  prior  to  18&  the  oonrte  held  that  other 
claases  of  aliens  who  enter  the  country ,  not  beinff  immigrants^  did  not  oome  under 
the  excluding  sections.  As  regards  contract  laborers,  this  covers  the  following 
classes: 

{a)  Canadians. — ^All  i>ersons  who  come  across  the  border  from  Canada  to  i>erform 

tily  labor  and  retnm  at  niffht,  even  though  they  be  under  contract.  In  United 
States  V.  Michigan  Central  Bailroad  Company  (49  F.,  365,  Dec.  10, 1891)  it  was  held 
by  Justsce  Waflace  that  a  clerk  of  the  railroad  company  living  in  Canada  but  work- 
ing in  the  company's  office  at  Suspension  Bridge  "was  not  an  immigrant  because 
he  did  not  come  here  intending  to  acquire  a  permanent  or  temporary  nome.  As  he 
did  not  migrate  here  the  defendant  did  not  encourage  his  '  migration.'  He  was  not 
imported,  nor  did  the  defendant  assist  in  his  'importation'  any  more  than  he  was 
exported  and  assisted  in  his  'exnortation,'  when  he  went  home  at  night." 

while  the  court  acknowledgea  the  casein  question  might  be  "within  the  mischief 
which  the  promoters  of  the  law  intended  to  remedv,"  yet  it  held  that  it  was  "not 
within  the  ordinary  import  of  the  words  of  the  statute." 

It  was  to  meet  the  alleged  mischief  occasioned  by  the  foregoing  interpretation  of 
the  law  that  the  workingmen  in  border  towns,  like  Detroit  and  Snspenuon  Bridge, 
secured  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  the  so-called  "  Corliss  Amendment,"  as  attached 
to  the  "  Lodge  Immigpration  Bill "  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  vetoed  by  President 
Cleveland.  This  amendment  aimed  to  suppress  all  day  labor  by  persons  retaining 
their  residence  in  a  foreign  country,  whether  under  contract  or  not.  The  amendment 
was  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  hereafter  be  nnlawftil  for  any  male  alien  who  haa  not  in  good  faith  made  his 
declaration  before  the  proper  court  of  his  intention  to  beoome  a  citisen  of  tiie  United  States  to  be  em* 
ployed  on  any  puMic  work  of  the  United  States,  or  to  oome  regularly  or  habitoally  into  the  United 
States  by  land  or  water  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  In  any  mechanical  trade  or  manual  labor,  for  wages 
or  salary,  returning  fh>m  time  to  time  to  a  fore^  country. 

Sbc.6.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  jperson,  partnership,  company,  or  corporation  knowingly 
to  employ  any  alien  coming  into  the  Unitea  states  in  riolatlon  of  the  next  preceding  section  of  tSis 
act:  Provided^  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  employment  of  sailon,  deck 
hands  or  other  employees  of  yessels,  or  railroad  train  hands,  sucn  as  conductors,  engineers,  brakemen, 
firemen,  or  baggagemen,  whose  duties  require  them  to  pass  oyer  the  frontier  to  reach  the  termini  of 
their  runs,  or  to  boatmen  or  guides  on  the  lakes  and  rirers  on  the  northern  border  of  the  United  States. 

Bmc.Q.  That  any  violation  of  the  provisions  ot  sections  4  and  6  of  this  act  by  any  alien  or  citisen 
shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeuior,  punishable  by  a  flue  not  exceeding  $500,  or  by  both  such  flue  and 
imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court:  Provided^  That  all  iMrsons  convicted  of  a  violation  of 
section  4  of  this  act  shall  be  deported  to  the  country  from  whence  they  came. 

(b)  AusN  RBSiDEzn'S. — The  general  immigration  laws  originally  did  not  apply,  as 
interpreted  by  the  courts,  to  tuiens  already  resident  here,  who  temporarily  depart 
and  return.  The  terms  of  the  law  indicated  ''  alien  immigrants,"  and  the  courts  neld 
that  aliens  who  had  formerly  resided  in  this  country,  though  they  were  unnaturalized, 
were  residents  and  not  immigrants.  (In  re  Martorelli,  63  F.,  437,  Oct.  13, 1894 :  in  re 
Maiola,  67  F.,  114.  Feb.  2,  1895.) 

The  contract  labor  law  forbids  the  assisting,  encouraging,  or  soliciting  the  migra- 
tion or  importation  of  any  alien,  making  the  migration  a  necessary  element  on  which 
to  ground  the  deportation  of  the  contract  laborer  and  the  penaltjr  on  the  Importer, 
so  that  an  alien  who  has  resided  here  did  not  come  under  the  prohibition. 

This  defect  of  the  law  was  amended  by  act  of  August  18, 1894  (28  Stat.,  390),  in  so 
far  as  the  deportation  of  an  alien  found  to  be  of  the  excluded  classes  was  concerned, 
by  making  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  final  in  the  case  of  all  aliens 
and  not  merely  alien  immigrants,  but  this  amendment  probably  does  not  affect  the 
importer  of  alien  laborers  under  contract  who  mi^ht  continue  to  be  exempt  from 
penalty  in  case  the  imported  alien  were  a  former  resident  of  the  United  States.  This 
IS  on  the  assumption  that  the  courts  may  continue  to  insist  that  the  element  of  migra- 
tion must  still  form  the  basis  of  the  liability  of  the  importer,  "migration''  being 
interpreted  as  the  first  migration  to  the  country. 

(c)  Alien  Sbamen.— The  master  of  a  vessel  is  required  by  the  act  of  1891,  section 
10,  to  return  to  the  country  from  whence  he  came  any  alien  immigrants  who  have  come 
to  this  country  contrary  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  act.  The  court  held  in  the  case  of 
an  alien  seaman  who  had  deserted  his  ship  in  an  American  port  that  the  inability  of 
the  master  to  secure  his  arrest  and  return  to  the  ship  exempted  the  master  from  the 
penalty  of  the  act  (U.  S.,  ex  rel.  Anderson  v.  Burke,  99  F.,  895).  The  court  nudn- 
tained  that — 

Immigration  laws  of  the  TTnited  States  must  be  siven  a  sensible  construction  having  reference  to 
their  purpose,  and  as  so  construed  they  apply  only  to  such  aliens  as  enter  or  are  brought  to  this 
country  with  the  intention  that  they  shall  beoome  residents  thereof. 

These  lawa  hare  no  application  to  alien  seamen  who  constitute  the  bona  fide  crew  of  a  vessel  trad> 
tng  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  who  enter  such  ports  with  their  ship  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  tneir  employment,  and  without  any  intention  of  becoming  residents  of  the  country,  and  the 
master  of  a  vessel  can  not  be  subjected  to  the  fine  or  ref\isal  of  his  clearance  papers  proTided  by  the 
act  of  March  3, 1S91,  as  a  penalty  for  refusing  to  retnm  upon  his  vessel  immigrants  or  the  prohibited 
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olMsen  brought  into  this  coontry,  beosaae  an  aUen  seanuui  who  is  one  of  the  crew  esoanes  firom  hie 
ship  while  in  port,  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  servioe  without  having  been  discharged  or 
paid*  and  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  master,  and  the  master  is  nnable  to  secure  hisarrest 
and  return  to  the  ship. 

At  the  same  time  when  the  coart  rendered  this  declBion  it  affirmed,  by  way  of  con- 
trast, the  action  cf  the  Assistant  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury  in  deporting  certain 
alien  seamen  who  had  shipped  to  the  United  States  at  an  absurdly  low  wage,  and  to 
be  here  discharged,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  manifestly  working  their  way  to 
the  United  States.  In  this  case,  where  they  had  stipulated  for  discharge  in  the 
United  States,  they  were  plainly  immigrants,  and  were  properly  deported,  ''not 
because  Itona  fide  crews  of  ships  fall  under  the  immigration  laws,  but  because  they 
were  not  a  bona  fide  crew  of  the  ship." 

(d)  Private  servants,  secretaries,  or  domestic  servants  of  citizens  and  subjects  of 
any  foreign  country  temporarily  residing  in  the  United  States  are  not  immigrants 
and  are  therefore  admittM. 

2.  Alien  immigrants. — There  are  also  certain  classes  of  aliens  who  are  immigrants 
who  may  be  admitted  even  though  thej  come  under  contract.  This  list,  as  stated 
in  the  acts  and  construed  by  tiie  courts,  is  as  follows : 

(a)  Personal  or  domestic  servants. —The  meaning  of  the  words  "personalvor 
domestic  servants"  has  been  tested  in  re  Howard,  63  F.,  263,  October  19, 1894.  In 
this  case  the  court  held  that  an  nndercoachman,  whose  duties  are  partly  to  assist  in 
keeping  stables,  horses,  and  carriages  in  good  order,  but  partly  to  drive  the  horses 
when  his  employer  or  any  of  his  family  go  out  in  the  carriages,  and  to  accompany 
on  horseback  the  younger  members  of  toe  family  when  they  go  on  horseback,  and 
who  boards  with  his  employer's  coachman  and  sleeps  in  a  room  over  the  coach  house, 
is  a  "  personal  or  domestic  servant,''  within  the  meaning  of  Stat.  1885,  ch.  164,  pro- 
hibiting the  immigration  of  aliens  under  contracts  for  labor,  and  providing  that  the 
provisions  of  the  act  shall  not  apply  to  ''  persons  employed  strictly  as  personal  or 
domestic  servants." 

Decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  appeal  have  held  that  farm  hands 
are  not ''  domestic  servants.^'  The  court  has  also  held  that  a  dairyman  making  but- 
ter for  his  employer,  who  sells  some  of  the  same,  is  not  a  domestic  or  personal  servant, 
and  therefore  comes  under  the  prohibition.  (In  re  Cummings,  22  F.,  75,  Syn.  Deo., 
11U14.) 

{b)  Relatives  and  FRiENDs.—The  act  of  1885  contained  a  proviso  that  it  should 
not  be  construed  to  prohibit  any  individual  from  assisting  '^any  member  of  his 
family  or  any  relative  or  personal  friend"  to  immigrate  to  the  United  States  "for 
the  purpose  of  settlement  here."  This,  however,  does  not  allow  aliens  under  con- 
tract, wno  are  relatives  or  friends,  to  be  im])orted. 

The  siflpiificaiice  of  this  distinction  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  about  65  n«r 
cent  of  tne  immigrants  come  on  tickets  that  have  been  bought  and  paid  for  in  tnis 
country. 

By  section  5  of  the  act  of  1891  this  law  was  amended  by  excluding  from  the  second 
proviso  the  words  "  or  any  relative  or  personal  friend."  But  the  same  act,  in  section 
1..  expressly  provides  that  it "  shall  not  be  held  to  exclude  perHons  living  in  the  United 
States  from  sending  for  a  relative  or  friend  who  is  not  of  the  excluded  classes." 
These  two  provisions  seem  to  be  conflicting,  but  on  close  examination  the  former, 
which  strikes  out  the  words  "relative  or  i>ersonal  friend,"  is  foun'^  to  be  of  no 
importance,  and  the  latter  simply  requires  that  it  should  be  "affirmatively  and 
satisfactorilv  shown  on  special  inquiry  that  such  person  does  not  belong  to  one  of 
the  excluded  classes  or  the  class  of  contract  laborers  excluded  by  the  act  of  1885." 
In  other  words,  when  the  immigrant  comes  with  his  own  money  the  burden  is  on 
the  Government  to  show  that  he  belongs  to  the  excluded  classes;  but  when  he 
comes  assisted  by  a  relative  or  friend  the  burden  is  on  the  immigrant  to  prove  that 
he  is  not  of  the  excluded  classes. 

(c)  Ministers  and  college  professors. — The  act  of  1885  had  not  specifically 
exempted  from  its  operations  members  of  the  "professional  classes"  except  "actors, 
artists,  lecturers,  and  singers"  (act  of  February  26,  1885,  sec.  5).  Shortly  after  the 
enactment  of  the  law  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Church  of  New  York  engaged  a  min- 
ister in  £ngland  to  come  here  and  take  charge  of  its  church  as  a  pastor.  Although 
the  case  peenis  so  plainly  an  oversight  in  the  original  enactment  of  the  law,  and 
although  Congress  itself  remedied  the  oversight  in  a  later  amendment,  yet  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  the  courts  in  this  case  bear  so  directly  on  later  decisions  which 
are  not  so  plainly  exempted  from  the  law  that  a  full  r^Ssum^  of  the  arguments  is  here 
presented.  Judge  Wallace,  in  his  decision  in  the  Federal  court  of  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York  (36  F.,  303,  May  21, 1888),  declared  that  the  courts  are  bound  by 
the  "plain,  unambiguoiis,  and  explicit"  terms  of  a  statute,  and  are  "not  at  liberty 
to  go  outside  of  the  langnase  to  search  for  a  meaning  which  it  does  not  reasonably 
bear  in  the  effort  to  aeeertain  and  give  effect  to  what  may  be  imagined  to  have  been 
or  not  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Congress.  Whenever  the  will  of  Congress  is 
declared  iTi  ample  and  unequivocal  language  that  will  must  be  completely  followed, 
and  it  is  not  aamissible  to  resort  to  speculations  of  policy  nor  even  to  the  view  of 
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members  of  Congress  in  debate  to  find  reasons  to  control  or  modifV  the  statute.'' 
(Cited  U.  8.  v.  Railroad  Co.  91  U.  S.,  72.)  Judge  Wallace  took  this  ground  even 
though  he  admitted  that— - 

it  wa«  no  doabt  primarily  the  ol\}ect  of  the  act  to  prohibit  the  introdartion  of  aaaisted  immignuite, 
brought  here  nnoer  oontracU  preyionaly  made  by  oorporationa  and  capitaliata  to  prepay  their  juMsage 
and  obtain  their  sexrioea  at  low  wages  for  limited  periods  of  time.  It  was  a  measure  introduced  and 
adrocated  by  the  trades  unions  and  labor  associations,  designed  to  shield  the  interests  represented  by 
such  organizations  firom  the  effects  of  the  oompetition  in  the  labor  market  of  foreigners  brought  here 
under  contracts,  haying  a  tendency  to  stimulate  immigration  and  reduce  the  rates  of  wages.  Except 
fh>m  the  languaf^e  of  the  statute  tnere  is  no  reason  to  suppose  a  contract  like  the  present  to  he  within 
the  c  vils  which  the  Hw  was  designed  to  suppress :  and  it  would  not  be  indulging  a  yiolent  supposition 
to  assume  that  no  legislatiye  body  in  this  country  would  haye  adyisedly  enacted  a  law  framed  so  as 
to  coyer  a  case  like  tne  present. 

After  laying  down  the  rule  above  stated  relative  to  the  interpretation  of  the  will 
of  Congress,  Judge  Wallace  continued : 

The  encouragement  of  migration  prohibited  by  the  first  section  is  of  aliens  under  contract  or  agree- 
ment preyiously  made  "to  perform  labor  or  neryiee  of  any  kind  in  the  United  States."  The  contracts 
which  are  declared  to  be  yoid  by  the  second  section  are  contracts  "having  reference  to  the  perform- 
ance of  labor  or  service  by  anv  person"  in  the  United  States  preyions  to  the  migration  of  tiie  alien. 
The  penalty  imposed  by  toe  inird  section  is  imposed  on  the  person  or  corporation  encouraging  the 
migration  of  the  alien  under  a  contract  or  agreement  preyiously  made  "to  perform  labor  or  s^yioe  of 
any  kind."  No  more  comprehensiye  terms  could  haye  been  employed  to  include  eyery  conceivable 
kind  of  labor  or  avocation,  whether  of  the  hand  or  brain,  in  the  class  of  prohibited  contracts;  and  as 
if  to  emphasize  and  make  more  explicit  the  intention  that  the  words  "labor  or  service"  should  not  be 
taken  in  any  restricted  sense,  they  are  followed  by  the  words  "of  any  kind."  Every  kind  of  industry 
and  every  employment,  manual  or  intellectual,  1"  embraced  within  the  language  used.  If  it  were 
possible  to  import  the  narrower  meaning  than  the  natural  and  ordinary  one  to  the  language  of  these 
sections,  the  terms  of  the  fifth  section  would  forbid  the  attempt.  That  section  has  a  proviso  with- 
drawing from  the  operation  of  the  act  several  classes  of  jMrsons  and  contracts.  Foreigners  residing 
here  temporarily  who  may  engage  private  secretaries,  persons  desiring  to  establish  a  new  industry 
not  tlien  existing  in  the  United  States  who  empl<^  skilled  workmen  therein,  domestic  servants,  and 
a  limited  professionsl  class  are  thereby  exempted  irom  its  provisions.  The  last  clause  of  the  proviso 
is :  "  Nor  shall  the  provisions  of  this  act  apply  to  professional  actors,  artists,  lecturers,  or  singers,  nor 
to  persons  emploved  strictly  as  personal  or  domestic  servants."  If  without  this  exception  the  act 
would  apply  to  this  class  of  persons,  because  such  persons  come  here  under  contracts  for  labor  or 
service,  then  clearly  it  must  apply  to  ministers,  lawyers,  surgeons,  architects,  and  all  others  who  labor 
in  any  professional  calling.  Unless  Congress  expected  the  act  to  apply  to  the  excepted  classes,  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  proviso.  The  office  of  a  proviso  is  generally  to  restrain  an  enacting  clause 
and  to  except  something  which  would  otherwise  have  been  within  it. 

The  decision  of  Judge  Wallace,  had  it  been  sustained  by  the  higher  court,  could 
have  been  remedied  by  Congressional  action,  and  this  was  indeed  intended  to  be 
done  by  the  act  adopted  March  3,  1891,  where  it  was  provided  that  in  addition  to 
''artists,  actors,  lecturers,"  etc.,  the  excluded  contract  laborers  should  not  include 
'* ministers  of  any  religions  denomination,  nor  persons  belonging  to  any  recognized 
profession,  nor  professors  of  colleges  and  seminaries." 

Whether  it  is  preferable  to  remedy  a  defective  statute  by  legislative  amendment 
or  by  judicial  interpretation  is  a  question  of  importance  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
alien  contract  labor  law.  By  successive  decisions  of  the  courts  the  operations  of 
the  law  have  been  restricted  until  its  efficiency  has  been  almost  extinguished. 

The  road  for  this  line  of  judicial  restriction  was  opened  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  reviewing  the  foregoing  decision  of  Judge  Wallace  (148  U.  S., 
457).  While  conceding  the  strength  of  Judge  Wallace's  reasoning  that  the  act  of 
the  Trinity  corporation  was  ''within  the  letter"  of  the  law  of  1885;  that  "not  only 
are  the  general  words  'labor  and  service'  both  used,  but  also,  as  it  were,  to  guard 
against  any  narrow  interpretation  and  emphasize  a  breadth  of  meaning,  to  them  is 
added  'of  any  kind;'"  and  that  the  "specific  exceptions,  among  them  the  profes- 
sional actors,  artists,  lecturerS|  singers,  and  domestic  servants,  strengthens  the  idea 
that  every  other  kind  of  labor  and  service  was  intended  to  be  reached  by  the  iirst 
section ;"  yet  the  court  laid  down  certain  rules  for  interptetation  which  have  made 
it  possible  tor  the  courts  in  later  decisions  to  greatly  restrict  the  scope  of  the  law. 

First,  the  intention  of  the  lawmakers:  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  "a  thing 
may  be  within  the  letter  of  the  statute  and  yet  not  within  the  statute,  because  not 
within  its  spirit,  nor  within  the  intention  of  its  makers.  *  *  **  Frequently 
words  of  general  meaning  are  used  in  a  statute,  words  broad  enough  to  include  an 
act  in  qnestion,  and  yet  a  consideration  of  the  whole  legislation  or  of  the  circum- 
stances sarrounding  its  enactment  or  of  the  absurd  results  which  follow  from  giving 
such  broad  meaning  to  the  words,  makea  it  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  legis- 
lators intended  to  include  the  particular  act.'' 

In  its  effort  to  ascertain  the  intention  of  Congress  the  Supreme  Court  referred  to 
the  reports  of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor  recommend- 
ing the  passage  of  the  bill.  In  the  Senate  report  it  was  said  (Congressional  Record, 
Forty-eighth  Congress,  p.  6059) : 

The  general  facts  and  considerations  which  induce  the  committee  to  recommend  the  passase  of  this 
bill  are  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House.  The  committee  report  the  Dill  back 
without  amendment,  although  there  are  c-ertain  features  thereof  which  might  well  be  changed  or 
modified  in  the  hope  that  the  bill  may  not  fail  of  pansage  during  the  present  session.  Especially 
would  the  committee  have  otherwise  rRcorotiionded  ameiiduients  substituting  for  the  expression  "  labor 
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and  Ber^oe"  whereyer  it  oocnn  in  the  body  of  the  bill,  the  words  "maniul  labor  or  mannal  aerr- 
ioe"  as  sufficiently  broad  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  and  that  such  amendment  would 
remoTe  objections  which  a  sharp  ana  perhaps  unniendl^*  criticism  may  urge  to  the  proposed  legisla* 
tion.  The  committee,  however,  believe  that  the  bill  in  its  present  form  will  be  oonstmed  as  includ- 
ing only  those  whose  labor  or  service  is  manual  in  character,  and  being  very  desirous  that  the  bill 
become  a  law  before  the  adjournment,  have  reported  the  bill  without  change. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  it  was  said  (Congressional  Record, 
Forty-eightn  Congress,  p.  5359) : 

It  seeks  to  restrain  and  prohibit  the  immigration  or  importation  of  laborers  who  would  never  have 
seen  our  shores  but  fur  the  inducements  and  allurements  of  the  men  whose  only  ot^ect  is  to  obtain  . 
labor  at  the  lowest  possible  rate,  regardless  of  the  social  and  material  well  being  of  our  own  oitiiens 
and  regardless  of  the  evil  consequences  which  result  to  American  laborers  from  such  immigration. 
This  class  of  immigrants  care  nothing  about  our  institutions,  imd  in  many  instances  never  even  heard 
of  them.  They  are  men  whose  paasage  is  paid  by  the  importers.  They  come  here  under  contnwt  to 
labor  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  They  are  ignorant  of  our  social  condition,  and,  that  they  may 
remain  so,  they  are  isolated  and  prevented  from  coming  into  contact  with  Americans.  They  are  gen- 
erally from  the  lowest  social  stratum,  and  live  upon  the  coarsest  food  and  in  hovels  of  a  character 
before  unknown  to  the  American  workman.  They,  as  a  rule,  do  not  become  citisens  and  are  certainly 
not  a  desirable  acquisition  to  the  body  politic.  The  inevitable  tendency  of  their  presence  among  us 
is  to  degrade  American  labor  and  to  remove  it  to  the  level  of  the  imported  pauper  labor. 

Another  test  which  the  coart  imposed  was  the  circnmstances  sorronndingthe  enact- 
ment of  the  statute,  i.  e.,  the  evil  which  it  was  designed  to  remedy.  Herein  the 
court  indorsed  the  statement  of  Justice  Brown  (U.  S.  v,  Craig,  28  Fed.  Rep.,  795, 
798),  who  said: 

The  evil  here  was  *'  the  practice  of  all  large  capitalists  in  this  country  to  contract 
with  their  agents  abroad  for  the  shipment  of  great  numbers  of  an  ignorant  and  a  serr- 
ile  class  of  foreign  laborers  under  contracts,  by  which  the  employer  agreed,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  prepay  their  passage,  while,  upou  the  other,  the  laborers  agreed  to 
work  after  their  arrival  for  a  certain  time  at  a  low  rate  of  wages.  The  effect  of  this 
was  to  break  down  the  labor  market  and  reduce  other  laborers  engaged  in  like  occu- 
pations to  the  level  of  the  assisted  immigrants,  and  to  discountenance  the  migration 
of  those  who  had  not  sufficient  means  in  their  own  hands  or  those  of  their  friends  to 
pay  their  passage." 

The  Supreme  Court  also  relied  upon  the  title  of  tho  act  of  1885.  which  reads :  "An 
act  to  prohibit  the  importation  and  migration  of  foreigners  and  aliens  under  contract 
or  agreement  to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States,  or  Territories,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.'' 

The  absurdity  and  inconsistency  of  enforcing  the  exclusion  of  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel under  cover  of  a  law  designed  to  benefit  American  labor  appealed  strongly  to 
the  court.    It  said : 

It  appears  also  from  the  petitions  and  in  the  testimony  presented  before  the  committees  of  Congress 
that  it  was  this  cheap,  unskilled  labor  which  was  making  the  trouble,  and  the  influx  of  which  Con- 
gress sought  to  prevent.  It  was  never  suggested  that  we  had  in  this  country  a  surplus  ot  brain  toll- 
era,  and,  least  of  all,  that  the  market  for  the  service  of  Christian  ministers  was  depressed  by  forei^ 
competition.  Those  were  matten  to  which  the  attention  of  Congress  or  of  the  people  was  not  directed. 
So  fsr,  then,  as  the  evil  which  was  sought  to  be  remedied  interprets  the  statute,  it  also  guides  to  an 
exclusion  of  this  contract  from  the  penalties  of  the  act. 

But  beyond  all  these  mat  ten  no  purpose  of  sction  against  religion  can  be  imputed  to  any  legislation. 
State  or  national,  because  this  is  a  religious  people. 

Skilled  labor  (d), — Unquestionably  the  most  sweeping  legal  decisions  affecting 
the  scope  of  the  alien  contract  labor  law  is  that  of  United  States  r.  Gay,  first 
decided  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  district  of  Indiana,  April  30,  1897  (80  F.,  ^4),  and 
then  on  appeal  in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  seventh  circuit,  June  6, 1899  (95  F.,  226). 
These  decisions,  following  the  rule  adopted  in  the  Trinity  Church  case,  of  inquiry 
into  the  intentions  of  Congress  in  the  aiscussion  of  the  law,  but  going  far  beyond 
that  case,  afiirmed  that  the  intention  of  Congress  was  merely  ''to  stay  the  influx  of 
cheap,  unskilled  manual  labor;''  thatCongress  wished  to  shutout  only  "the  cheaper, 
grosser  sort  of  unskilled  and  unhoused  manual  labor;"  that  the  law  does  not  exclude 
either  such  professional  classes  as  surgeons,  architects,  and  physicians,  or  such 
skilled  occupations  as  those  of  engineer,  bookkeeper,  stenographer,  typewriter, 
clerk,  saleswoman,  draper,  or  window  dresser;''  and,  indeed,  that  ''Congress  never 
intended  to  include  in  the  act  skilled  labor  of  any  kind." 

The  leading  arguments  of  th^  appellate  court  are  given  herewith : 

^several  questions  were  discussed  at  the  hearing,  but  there  is  only  one  that  we  think  it  necesaarv  to 
consider.  The  opinion  of  the  court  below,  printM  in  the  record,  shows  that  the  principal  sround  on 
which  the  action  was  dismissed  was  that  a  draper,  window  dresser,  and  dry -goods  clerk  did  not  come 
within  the  prohibition  of  the  statute.    The  court  says  in  its  opinion : 

"  The  statute  in  question  is  highly  penal  and  must  be  so  construed  as  to  bring  within  its  condemna^ 
tion  only  those  who  are  shown  b}*  the  direct  and  positive  averments  in  the  declaration  to  be  embraced 
within  ihe  terms  of  the  law.  It  will  not  be  so  construed  as  to  include  cases  which,  although  within 
the  letter,  are  not  within  the  spirit  of  the  law.  It  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  evil  which 
it  was  intended  to  remedy,  which,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  importation  of  manual  laborers  under 
contract  previously  entered  into,  at  rates  of  wages  with  which  our  own  laboring  claases  'Hmld  not 
compete  without  compelling  them  to  submit  to  conditions  of  life  to  which  they  were  unau^ualnted. 
(Cituig  authorities.)    It  is  well  settled  by  these  and  other  cases  that  the  statute  must  be  oonstmed  as 
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limited  to  oases  where  an  assisted  immigrsDt  was  brought  into  the  ooontry  ander  a  oontract  to  per- 
form manaal  labor  or  senrice."    (U.  B.  9.  Oay.  ao  F..  254.) 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  roUng  is  oorreot,  in  riew  of  the  previous  construction  placed  upon 
the  statute  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  v.  TTnited  States. 

Referring  to  the  Trinity  case  the  court  continues : 

The  history  of  its  passage  throush  Congress  is  given,  which  shows  clearly  that  Congress  never 
intended  to  include  in  the  act  skilled  labor  of  any  kind.  The  conclusion  of  the  court  is  that  the  title 
of  the  act,  the  evil  which  was  intended  to  be  remedied,  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  appeal  to 
Congress,  the  reports  of  the  committees  of  the  House  and  SenMa,  all  concur  in  aiBrmiag  that  the 
intent  of  Congress  was  simply  to  stay  the  influx  of  cheap,  unskilled  labor. 

Referring  to  the  reports  of  the  Senate  and  House  committees,  quoted  above  in  the 
Trinity  case,  the  court  says : 

These  reports  throw  strong  light  upon  the  intention  of  Congress  and  the  oonstruotion  which  they 
expected  the  courts  to  place  upon  the  act,  notwithstanding  the  very  genwal  terms  "labor  and  servloe 
of  any  kind  "  employed  in  the  act.  To  give  the  act  a  construction  so  strict  as  to  include  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  or  other  professional  man  would  exclude  any  person  employed  in  any  calling  or  service 
reqiming  superior  skill  and  intelligence,  wliich  would  constitute  a  mischief  quito  as  great  as  the  one 
intended  to  be  remedied  by  Congress.  At  the  circuit  in  the  same  case  Judge  Wallace  had  felt  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  plain  letter  ox  the  law  and  had  given  iudsment  for  the  plaintiff,  especially  in  view 
of  the  exceptions  which  Congress  bad  made  of  professional  actors,  artists,  lecturers,  singers,  and 
persons  employed  as  personal  and  domestic  servants.  The  reasoning  was  this :  That  if,  without  this 
exception,  the  act  would  apply  to  this  class  of  persons,  because  such  persons  come  under  contracts 
for  labor  or  service,  then  clearly  it  must  apply  to  ministers,  lawyers,  surgeons,  and  architects,  and  all 
others  who  labor  in  any  professional  calling.  But  for  these  exceptions  and  the  plain  language  of  the 
statute  the  circuit  court  would  have  reached  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  proper  construction  of  the 
law  as  the  Supreme  Court  did,  as  it  savs  in  the  opinion : 

**  The  act  is  entitled  *  An  act  to  prohibit  the  importation  and  migration  of  foreigners  and  aliens  under 
contract  to  jMrform  labor  in  the  United  States.'  It  was  no  douot  primarily  the  ohject  of  the  act  to 
prohibit  the  introduction  of  assisted  immigrants,  brought  here  under  contracts  previously  made,  by 
corporations  and  capitidists,  to  prepay  their  passage  and  obtain  their  services  at  low  wages  for  limited 
periods  of  time.  It  was  a  measure  introduced  and  advocated  by  the  trades  unions  and  labor  associa- 
tions, designed  to  shield  the  interests  represented  by  such  organisations  from  the  eifect  of  competition 
in  the  labor  market  of  foreigners  brought  here  under  contracts,  having  a  tendency  to  stimulate  immi- 
gration and  reduce  the  rates  of  wages.  Except  from  the  language  of  the  statute,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  a  contract  like  the  present  to  bo  within  the  evils  which  the  law  was  designed  to  suppress ; 
and,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  indulging  a  violent  supposition  to  assume  that  no  legislative  body  m  this 
country  would  have  advisedly  enacted  a  law  framed  so  as  to  cover  a  case  like  the  present." 

The  statute  was  again  before  the  Supreme  Court,  in  United  States  v.  Laws  (163  U.  S.,  258;  16  Sup. 
Ct.,  M6),  and  the  same  liberal  construction  followed.  In  this  case  it  was  held  that  a  contract  made 
with  an  alien  to  come  to  this  country  as  a  chemist  on  a  sugar  plantation  in  Louisiana  is  not  a  contract 
to  perform  labor  and  service  within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  It  is  shown  by  Mr.  Justice  Peckham, 
announcing  the  opinion  in  that  case,  that  a  similar  cons\ruction  had  been  adopted  by  the  courtH  in 
Kew  York  in  regard  to  statutes  for  claims  of  laborers.  (See  Ericsson  v.  Brown,  38  Barb.,  390;  Aiken 
V.  Wasson,  23  N.  Y.,  482;  Coffin  v.  Reynolds,  37  N.  Y.,  640;  Wakefleld  v.  Fargo,  00  N.  Y.,  218.)  If 
construed  strictly  the  act  would  include  every  person  employed  to  perform  any  sort  of  labor  or  service 
except  those  among  the  exempt  ed  class  by  Congress.  It  would  include  lecturers,  lawyers,  physicians, 
surgeons,  architects,  engineers,  bookkeepers,  stenographers,  typewriters,  clerks,  salesmen,  drapers, 
ana  window  dressers.  But  when  we  once  break  away  from  the  letter  of  the  law  imd  seek  for  ita  trae 
meaning  and  intent,  which  was  to  stay  the  influx  of  cheap,  unskilled  manual  labor,  then  the  liberal 
construction  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  furnishes  the  only  safe  resting  place.  Under  such  a  con- 
struction it  seems  quite  clear  that  the  emplo3rmeDt  of  a  single  person  to  come  to  this  country  and 
engage  for  a  dry-goods  house  as  a  draper,  window  dresser,  and  clerk  does  not  come  within  the  true 
inu'nt  and  meaning  of  the  prohibition.  There  was  no  such  mischief  as  that  ever  complained  of,  and 
none  such  to  be  remedied.  It  is  not  that  cheap,  uncultivated,  unintelligent  labor  fh>m  competition 
with  which  our  institutions  stood  in  danger.  The  main  purpose  of  the  law,  no  doubt,  was  to  prevent 
great  corporations  and  business  lirms  fh>m  contracting  auroad  for  common,  cheap,  unskilled  laborers 
to  work  in  our  mines,  our  mills,  our  factories,  in  our  lumber  woods,  in  grading  canals  and  railroada, 
and  to  work  upon  other  public  improvements  where  a  great  many  manual  laborers  are  required.  The 
practice  of  employing  such  laborers  and  importing  them  to  this  country  and  paying  tnefr  passage 
under  contracts  to  work  for  a  stated  time  at  low  rates  of  wages,  with  whicn  our  better-iSed  and 
better-housed  workmen  could  not  comiMte,  was  the  mischief  CongriMs  had  in  mind.  A  silk  draper 
or  linen  draper  is  not  a  common  laborer.  He  may  do  work  with  hiehauds,  as  does  a  minister,  a  lawyer, 
a  surgeon,  but  to  designate  him  as  acommon  manual  laborer  would  be  a  misuse  of  the  English  language. 
The  habit  of  working  with  the  hands  is  not  by  any  means  tbe  criterion.  All  men  work  with  their 
hands.  But  in  some  occupations,  like  that  of  working  with  tbe  spade  or  shovel  or  wheelbarrow,  or  as 
a  common  band  in  a  sawmill,  or  in  the  lumber  woods  with  a  peavey  or  crosscut  saw,  the  value  of  the 
labor  consists  principally  in  the  physical  results. 

The  sargeon  also  works  with  his  oands,  but  the  beneficial  results  in  his  case  come  from  the  skilled 
labor  of  the  mind,  guided  by  much  study  and  experience  in  connection  with  that  of  the  hand.  The 
stenographer  or  typewriter  works  constantly  witu  the  bands,  and  yet  the  value  of  his  work  does  not 
consist  mainly  in  toe  manual  labor  done,  and  it  would  be  a  misuse  of  terms  to  call  him  a  laborer.  He 
is  not  such  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  no  moro  than  is  a  draper  or  window  dresser.  The 
need  of  window  dressers  in  large  commercial  centers  like  New  York  to  dress  out  window  fronts  for 
the  artistic  display  of  silks  and  woolens  is  very  well  known.  It  has  become  a  favorite  wav  of  adver* 
tising,  and  the  tradesman  who  can  present  the  most  attractive  window  is  apt  to  get  the  "best  trade. 
The  occupation  does  not  necessarily  require  any  manual  labor  at  all,  as  that  may  all  oe  done  under  the 
direction  and  superintendence  of  the  one  skilled  in  that  trade  or  business.  It  evidently  requires 
exiMrienoe,  with  good  taste  and  judgment.  He  must  know  the  value  of  perspective,  and  must  be  able 
to  arrange  and  combine  light  and  shade  and  colors  to  l^e  best  advantage,  something  as  an  artist  does 
in  a  painting.  To  do  this  with  proper  effect  requires  something  more  than  muscle  and  a  spinal  cord. 
It  calls  for  mtelligent  skill.  So  with  a  skillful  salesman  of  silks  and  woolens,  a  mercer,  or  draper, 
though  he  employs  the  labor  of  his  hsnds  to  a  certain  extent,  the  principal  value  of  his  services  comes 
from  a  different  and  more  occult  source.  Be  must  know  his  wares  thoroughly  and  the  best  manner 
of  exhibiting  them,  and  have  some  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  treatment  and  management  of 
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enstomen.  It  wm  not  Mrriee  of  this  Idnd  thai  CongraMaoiu^t  to  almt  oat,  but  the  cheaper,  m 
■Oft  of  ODskilled  and  nnhooeed  numnal  labor  which  was  commc  ttam  abroad  in  competitioii  with  the 
common  labor  in  this  ooontry,  which  has  erer  been  on  a  somewfiat  higher  plane,  and  where  it  was  the 
purpose  of  Coogress  in  the  enactment  of  the  law  to  keep  it.  Conntenanoe  is  lent  to  this  constmctloa 
also  by  the  act  of  Congress  amending  the  law  passed  Febmarr  23,  1887  (24  Stat.,  414,  c.  2S9>.  Section 
8  of  this  act  proTidfs  that  all  persons  iudoded  in  the  prohibition  of  the  act  shall  be  aent  back  to  the 
nations  to  wtaich  they  belong  and  from  whence  they  came.  It  wonld  be  absnid  to  suppose  that  C6i»> 
gross  intended  that  persons  employed  in  trade  or  in  any  bnsiness  rsqniring  intelligenoe  and  skiU,  or. 
uideed  any  except  those  from  the  lowest  socisl  stratum  engaged  in  unintelligent  and  nncultiTatea 


labor,  shoold  be  sent  back  to  tb«  nations  from  whence  they  came.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  States,  to  encourage  immigration  of  the  better  and  more  intelligent  olasses. 
To  prohibit  the  introdootion  ox  these  was  not  the  purpose  of  Congress  in  the  enactment  of  the  present 
law. 


(e)  Nxw  INDUSTRIKS.— An  important  exemption  fh>m  the  operation  of  the  law  is 
that  of ''skilled  workmen"  imported  under  contract  "to  perform  labor  in  the 
United  States  in  or  apon  any  new  industry  not  at  present  established  in  the  United 
States :  Provided,  That  skilled  labor  for  that  parpoee  can  not  be  obtained  otherwise." 

Here  are  two  conditions  which  in  conjunction  permit  a  skilled  laborer  to  be 
imported  under  contract,  namely,  a  new  industry  and  the  absence  of  skilled  labor 
for  that  purpose  in  the  United  States.  Both  conditions  are  ambiguous.  Does  the 
first  one  mean  "not  established  in  1885,  the  year  when  the  law  was  enacted/'  or 
does  it  mean  "not  established  at  the  time  of  the  importation  of  the  immigrant f" 
If  it  means  the  former,  then  any  industry  not  established  before  1885  would  be  open 
to  alien  contract  laborers.  If  it  means  the  latter,  then  "  how  far  advanced  must  an 
industry  be  before  it  is  established  f  If  the  object  of  the  alien  contract-labor  law 
is  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  wages  in  the  United  State  through  exclndinff 
aliens,  and  if  the  securing  of  skilled  laborers  is  only  a  question  of  paying  high 
enough  wages,  "how  high  must  wages  be  advanced  before  it  can  be  said  that  skilled 
labor  can  not  be  obtained  f" 

Upon  the  latter  point,  an  early  case  was  decided  against  the  importer  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  used  "reasonable  efforts  to  discover  or  to  train  workmen 
competent  to  <lo  the  desired  work."    (U.  S.  v.  McCallum,  44  F.,  745,  Jan.  16, 1891.) 

In  this  case  it  was  decided  that  the  industry  in  question  was  a  "new"  one.  not 
because  the  kind  of  article  manufactured— "French  silk  stockings" — had  not  oeen 
successfully  produced  in  this  country,  but  because  the  particular  article,  on  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  machine,  had  not  been  manufactured.  This  definition  of  a  "new 
industry"  has  been  followed  in  other  Judicial  cases  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  the  recent  Dowie  cases. 

In  the  "  lace  curtain  case,"  decided  in  1893  (U.  S.  v.  Bromiley.  58  F.,  554,  Nov.  23, 
1893),  the  court  held  that  prior  to  1890  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  mannfactorj^  of 
fine  lace  in  this  country,  except  one  establishment  at  Wilkesbarre,  and  that  since 
1890  there  had  been  some  eicht  or  ten  establishments  manufacturing  fine  lace  cur- 
tains, as  a  result  of  the  McKinley  tariff  law  of  1890.    The  court  said : 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  to  you  that  in  1890, 1891,  and  1892  it  was  a  new  industry.  How  sue* 
oessf  ul  it  has  been  we  do  not  know.  It  was  a  new  industry,  not  established,  and,  sooording  to  the  testi- 
mony, is  not  established  at  this  date.  *  *  *  Even  the  witnesses  called  by  the  Government  tell 
yon  that  skilled  menders,  such  as  the  defendant  required  and  imported  from  £ngland,  could  not  have 
been  employed  in  this  country,  unless,  to  use  the  expressive  terms  of  the  witness,  they  were  "  stolen 
from  other  mills." 

The  last  clause  Just  quoted  indicates  the  second  ambiguity  above  referred  to, 
namely,  the  absence  of  skilled  labor  in  the  United  States.  The  only  way  in  which 
employees  could  be  "stolen  from  other  mills"  wonld  be  through  the  payment  of  suf- 
ficiently high  wages.  And  while  to  the  employer  this  might  seem  liKe  theft,  yet  to 
the  workmen  it  wonld  be  the  very  fulfillment  of  the  alien  contract-labor  law. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  both  the  courts  and  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  decide  the  issues 
solely  on  the  question  whether  skilled  labor  can  be  found  in  the  United  States  com- 
petent for  the  work  desired.  They  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  the  question  whether 
the  industry  is  a  new  one  or  an  old  one.    (See  "Dowie"  case  cited  below,  p.  668.) 

(/)  Professional  actors,  artists,  lkcturbrs,  and  sinqers.— In  a  decision 
rendered  by  Justice  Lacombe  in  1899,  prior  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Trinity  case,  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  statute  was  insist^  upon,  and  a 
penalty  of  $1,000  was  imposed  upon  the  importer  of  a  milliner  from  Paris,  notwith- 
standing the  plea  that  a  "milliner"  is  a  "professional  artist."  (U.  S.  «.  Thompson, 
41  F.,  28,  Nov.  26,  1889.)    The  judge  said: 

It  is  well  settled  hy  authority  that  the  popular  and  received  import  of  words  furnishes  the  general 
rule  for  the  interpretation  of  puhlio  laws.  Under  this  rule  the  defendant's  contention  is  not  sound. 
Milliners,  dressmakers,  tailors,  cooks,  and  harbors  (some  of  them  no  doubt  call  themselves  "  artists  ") 
are  not  **  artists  "  within  the  populsr  and  received  import  of  that  word.  In  the  excepting  clause  or 
proviso,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  to  relieve  the  defendant  tiom  the  operation  of  this  statute. 

It  will  be  inferred  from  later  cases  cited  above  that  the  rule  excluding  a  milliner 
would  probably  not  at  the  present  time  be  sustained. 

The  question  as  to  whetner  musicians  are  artists  was  decided  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurv  in  the  case  of  the  Straus  orchestra  in  New  York  by  a 
definition  of  the  word  artist. 
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As  the  aooepted  deflnltion  of  the  word  artiatH  inoludea  mnsiciiuis  who  combine  scienoe  and  taate  in 
the  mannal  exeoation  of  their  art,  sach  musicians  of  the  Straus  orchestra  may  be  admitted  as  artists 
under  the  proviso  of  section  5  as  by  their  skill,  taste,  and  accomplishments  as  musicians  evidently 
oome  within  the  definition.  This  is  not  to  be  interpreted  that  any  combination  of  musicians  would 
be  admitted  as  artists.    (Syn.  Dec..  10429.) 

(g)  Bbcognized  professions.— The  amendment  of  March  3,  1891,  while  adding 
ministers  and  college  professors  to  the  list  of  exempted  classes  who  are  eligible  for 
admission,  even  though  coming  under  contract,  also  added  the  clause  "persons 
belonging  to  any  recognized  profession/'  Under  this  exception  chemists  are  admit- 
ted. In  United  States  v.  Laws  (163  U.  S.,  258,  May  18, 1896)  it  was  held  that  a  con- 
tract made  with  an  alien  in  a  foreign  country  to  come  to  the  United  States  as  a 
chemist  on  a  sugar  iplantation  in  Louisiana,  in  pursuance  of  which  contract  said 
alien  did  come  to  this  country  and  was  employed  on  the  sugar  plantation,  his  ex- 
penses being  paid  by  the  defendant,  was  not  a  contract  to  perform  labor  or  service 
prohibited  under  the  contract-labor  law.  The  same,  after  adverting  to  the  general 
turposes  of  the  act  as  not  to  embrace  skilled  labor,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
\j  the  amendment  of  1891  persons  belonging  to  any  recognized  profession  were 
excepted  from  its  provisions,  and  said  : 

We  think  a  chemist  would  be  included  in  that  class.  Although  the  study  of  chemistry  is  the  study 
of  a  science,  yet  a  chemist  who  occupies  himself  in  the  practical  use  of  his  Knowledge  of  chemistry  as 
his  services  may  be  demanded  may  certainly  at  this  time  be  fairly  regarded  as  in  the  practice  of  a 
profession.  *  *  *  The  fact  that  the  individual  in  question  by  this  contract  had  agreed  to  sell  his 
time,  labor,  and  skill  to  one  employer  and  in  one  prescribed  branch  of  the  science  does  not  in  the  least 
militate  against  his  being  a  professional  chemist;  nor  does  it  follow  as  a  bar  to  the  claim  that  while 
ao  employed  he  is  nevertneless  practicing  a  recognised  profession. 

G.  PEOSEGUnOF  OF  THE  IMPOETEE. 

In  considering  the  enforcement  of  the  law  excluding  alien  contract  laborers,  there 
must  be  kept  in  mind  clearly  the  distinction  already  noticed  between  thepenalty 
imposed  upon  the  importer  and  the  penalty  imposed  upon  the  immigrant.  Tne  pen- 
alty upon  the  importer  is  imposed  by  tlie  Federal  courts,  with  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  penalty  upon  the  immigrant  is  imposed 
by  the  immigration  inspectors,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  thO'Treasury.  We 
shall  consider  first  the  penalty  imposed  upon  the  Importer.  As  stated  above,  the 
original  law  of  1885  applied  only  to  the  importer  of  aliens  under  contract  to  perform 
labor.    The  penalty  section  is  as  follows  (sec.  3,  act  of  1885} : 

That  for  every  violation  of  any  of  the  proyisions  of  section  one  of  this  act  the  person,  partnership, 
company,  or  corporation  violatrng  the  same,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such  offense  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  doUars,  which  mav  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  person 
who  shall  first  bring  his  action  therefor,  including  any  anch  alien  or  foreigner  who  may  ue  a  party  to 
any  such  contract  or  agreement,  aa  debts  of  like  amount  are  now  recovered  in  the  cinruit  courts  ofthn 
United  States;  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Staten;  and  separate  suits 
may  be  brought  for  each  alien  or  foreigner  being  a  party  to  such  contract  or  agreement  aforesaid. 

1.  The  pioofii  of  the  contract — The  Supreme  Court  holds,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
action  to  recover  a  penalty,  herein  provided  for,  though  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  civil 
contract,  is  unquestionably  criminal  in  its  nature,  and  the  defendant — the  importer — 
can  not  be  compelled  to  be  a  witness  against  himself.  (Lees  r.  U.  S.,  150  U.  S.,  476.) 
The  same  ground  has  always  been  held  by  the  lower  courts.  In  United  States  r. 
Mexican  National  Railway  Company  (F.  40,  769),  the  court  8aid : 

It  is  useless  to  enter  upon  a  critical  analysis  of  the  act  of  February  26,  1885,  to  deioonstrate  that  the 
suits  thereby  authorized  are  not  suits  of  a  civil  nature.  SufBce  it  to  say  that  the  statute  denounces 
the  prohibited  set  of  importation,  etc.,  as  an  offense;  the  penalty  attached  to  it8  commission  is  the 
forfeiture  of  $1,000,  and  the  proceeds  are  paid  into  the  Treasury,  less  such  share  of  the  i>enaltie8, 
under  the  amendment  of  October  19. 1888,  as  the  Secrerary  of  the  Treasury  may,  in  his  discretion,  pay 
to  the  informer.  It  is  apparent  \tnBt  the  forfeiture  does  not  arise  from  any  contractual  relation 
between  the  Government  and  the  offender.  It  does  not  accrue  from  the  violation  of  a  private  right, 
but  grows  out  of  the  commission  of  an  offense  against  the  public.  That  the  mere  form  of  the  action 
is  civil  is  regarded  as  immaterial,  as  the  courts  look  beyond  that  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  suit. 

Since  the  importer  can  not  be  compelled  to  be  a  witness  Itgainst  himself,  the  pros- 
ecution must  generally  depend  for  witnesses  upon  residents  of  foreign  countries, 
who  either  were  present  at  the  making  of  the  contract  in  a  foreign  land,  or  who 
could  ffive  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  contract,  or  it  must  depend  upon  the  immi- 
grant himself.  The  court  holds  that,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  law,  the  con- 
tract or  agreement  must  have  been  made  '*  previous  to  the  importation  or  migration." 
Consequently  the  onlv  contract  that  is  contemplated  is  one  made  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  courts.  This  being  the  case,  the 
witnesses  to  the  contract  continue  to  be  in  most  cases  residents  of  the  foreign  coun- 
try and  can  not  be  secured.  If  they  do  come  to  this  country  it  is  because  they  aUo 
are  immigrants  and  associates  of  the  alleged  contract  laborer,  and  are  equallyanter- 
eeted  with  him  in  concealing  the  fact  of  tike  contract.  Consequently,  it  follows  that 
the  only  witneas  to  the  contract  on  whom  the  Government  prosecution  can  usually 
depend,  is  the  alleged  contract  laborer  himself. 
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Bat  this  witness  knows  that  by  confeesisg  the  contract  he  will  be  pnnished  by 
deportation,  and  this  threat  of  deportation  is  enough  to  make  him  conceal  the  fact 
that  the  contract  exists.  As  a  matter  of  experience,  it  has  been  fonnd  that  the  cir- 
cumstance under  which  an  imported  laborer  can  be  secured  as  a  witness  is  usually 
that  when  he  has  had  a  falling  out  with  his  employer,  the  importer,  and  thinks  that 
he  may  be  able  then  both  to  get  revenue  and  to  win  the  informer's  share  of  50  per 
cent  of  the  penalty  recovered  from  the  importer. 

2.  ElementB  of  viidatum  of  the  alien  oontract  labor  law. — ^While  the  courts  have  held  to 
a  liberal  construction  of  the  law  as  related  to  the  exempted  classes  who  may  be 
admitted,  they  have  held  to  a  strict  construction  of  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

In  one  of  the  earliest  decisions  (U.  8.  v.  Craig,  2S  F.  795,  Oct.  11, 1886),  which  has 
been  followed  by  all  subsequent  decisions,  the  court  said : 

To  give  the  right  of  action  nnder  this  section,  three  things  are  essential:  (1)  The  immigrant  most 
first,  previoos  to  his  hecomlng  a  resident  of  the  United  States,  have  entered  into  a  contract  to  per- 
form labor  or  serrioe  here;  (2)  he  most  have  actually  emigrated  to  enter  into  the  United  States  in 
pursuance  of  such  contraot;  (3)  the  defendant  must  have  prepaid  his  passage,  or  otherwise  assisted, 
encouraged,  or  solicited  his  migration,  knowing  that  he  had  entered  Into  this  illegal  contract. 

(a)  TiMB  AND  COMPBN6ATIOK.— The  first  of  the  foregoing  essentials  named  bv  the 
court  covers  the  term  of  the  contract.  On  this  point  the  courts  adhere  strictly  to 
the  rule  that  a  contract  to  be  complete  and  enforceable,  while  it  may  be  express  or 
implied,  written  or  parol,  must  in  any  case  contain  the  elements  of  time  and  com- 
pensation—i.  e.,  it  must  specify  the  period  of  time  during  which  the  proposed 
employment  is  to  continue,  and  must  specify  Jhe  amount  of  wages  to  be  paid.  Says 
the  court  in  another  case  (U.  S.  v,  Edgar, 


It  is  not  unlawficd  "to  prepay  the  transportation"  of  an  alien,  unless  at  the  time  of  such  prepay- 
Dent  the  alien  is  then  "  under  contract  or  agreement  to  perform  labor  or  service  in  the  United  States." 
A  contract  that  is  not  enforceable  Tor  the  reason  that  it  lacks  some  of  the  elements  of  a  valid 


agreement,  such  as  "mutual  assent "  or  a  consideration  is  not  a  contract.  The  words  "contraot  or 
agreement "  as  used  in  the  statute  must  be  held  to  mean  a  complete  contract;  that  is  to  say,  an  agree* 
ment  entered  into  for  a  sufficient  consideration  to  perform  some  kind  of  labor  or  service,  to  the  terms 
of  which  the  parties  have  mutually  assented.  If  an  "  implied  contract"  is  counted  upon,  a  state  of 
facts  must  be  alleged  from  which  a  court  or  Jury  might  lawftilly  draw  the  inference,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  the  alien  had  agreed  to  perform  labor  or  service  of  some  kind  and  that  some  other  person 
had  agreed  to  accept  such  services. 

In  this  case  the  court  held  that  the  letters  exchanged  between  the  two  parties  did 
not  constitute  an  <<  express  contract,"  and  were  insufficient  to  establish  an  implied 
contraot,  because  they  omitted  to  stipulate  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid, 
and  the  time  during  which  employment  was  to  continue.  The  letters  referred  to  are 
as  follows: 

Ko.  16  Aixss  Street, 
Barton  HUl,  Briafl,  AprU  11, 1800. 
Mr.  GaAT,  Manager. 

Dbab  Sib  :  I  have  heard  that  you  are  in  want  of  men  to  work  on  the  spelter  furnaces.  I  and  one  of  my 
fellow  workmen  would  like  to  come  out  there  as  the  works  here  is  very  alack.  If  it  would  be  convenient 
for  you  to  send  us  a  pass  each  we  would  come  out  as  soon  as  possible.  We  have  both  worked  in  the 
spelter  works  for  many  years.    Would  you  oblige  us  by  writing  back  to  let  us  know,  and  oblige, 

1.  BOTOB, 
No.  16  AHun  Street,  Brittot,  England. 
The  name  of  my  fellow  workman,  Fred  Doroealski. 

[S.  C.  Edgar,  lessee  Olendale  Zinc  Works,  manuiiMturers  and  refiners  of  spelter.] 

South  St.  Louis,  July  i,  isao. 

I.  BOTCB, 

No.  16  Aiken  Street,  Barton  HiU,  Bristol,  England. 
Dbab  Sib  :  Your  letter  of  April  11  has  just  been  handed  me,  and  I  hAve  this  day  bought  two  tickets 
for  yon  and  Fred  Dorosalski  from  St.  Louis  agent  of  American  Line,  and  all  yon  nave  to  do  is  to  take 
this  letter  to  Richardson,  Spence  &  Co.,  Ko.  17  Water  street,  Liverpool,  and  get  tickets  through  to 
St.  Louis.  We  can  give  you  steady  work,  and  a  place  for  six  or  eight  more  smelters,  if  they  want  tu 
comer  I  run  fourteen  Belgium  ftimaces.    The  tickets  will  not  be  good  after  July  18. 

Yours,  truly,  S.  C.  Edoab. 

This  case  was  appealed  from  the  eastern  Judicial  district  of  Missouri  to  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  (U.  S.  v.  Edgar^  4  U.  S.  App.,  41),  which  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the 
lower  court  for  the  defendant. 

The  significance  of  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  contract  is  plainly  seen  in  this 
case,  wherein  the  counsel  for  the  Government  had  contended  that  in  construing  a 
measure  of  public  policy  we  ought  not  to  be  critical  about  the  term  of  the  contract 
for  labor  mentioned  in  the  contract  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  act  com- 
plained of  is  in  violation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  the  law.    The  court  replied : 

We  are  not  disposed  to  declare  what  shall  be  a  sufficient  contraot  under  the  law.  The  difflcultv  in 
supporting  the  complaint  is,  that  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  contract  or  agreement  what- 
ever between  defendant  and  the  Englishmen  "made  previous  to  importation  or  migration  of  such 
alien  or  aliens,  foreigner  or  foreigners."    The  letter  written  by  one  of  the  Englishmen,  and  defend* 
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ant'a  answer,  did  not  make  a  contract  or  agreement  of  any  kind  until  something  further  shoold  be 
done. 

The  act  of  the  Englishmen  in  getting  the  tickets  at  Liverpool,  and  comins  to  Philadelphia,  was 
necessary  to  complete  the  contract  or  agreement  such  as  it  was.  In  other  words,  when  the  defendant 
prepaid  the  Englishmen's  passage,  and  thns  assisted  and  encouraged  them  to  come  to  the  United 
States,  there  was  no  contract  for  Ubor  whioh  liad  been  previously  made  by  them ;  and  so  the  case  is 
not  within  the  statute. 

The  foregoing  deciBion  makes  ^nite  plaiii  the  great  difficulty  imposed  upon  the 
Goyemment  iu  secariDg  a  conviotion  under  the  law,  as  long  as  the  statute  conditions 
the  conyiction  upon  the  existence  of  an  enforceable  contract. 

(b)  Actual  migration.— The  second  essential  element  in  yiolation  of  the  labor 
contract  law  as  laid  down  by  the  court  in  United  States  «.  Craig,  noted  aboye,  is 
''actual  migration  to  the  United  States  in  pursuance  to  such  contract." 

Here  arises  a  contradiction  in  the  law.  The  courts  have  held  from  the  time  of 
the  Arst  cases  on  the  sulnect,  that,  in  order  to  make  the  contract  binding,  the  immi- 
grant must  have  actually  entered  into  the  United  States  in  pursuance  of  such 
contract.  ''Admitting/'  says  the  court  (U.  S.  v,  Craig,  28  F.,  795,  decided  Oct.  11, 
1886),  "that  the  words  'encouraging  and  soliciting'  would  seem  to  indicate  an 
ofifense  in  itself,  the  word  'assisting'  in  the  same  connection  implies  that  the  immi- 
gration shall  actually  take  place  before  the  defendant  can  be  held  liable,  for  a  per- 
son can  not  assist  in  doing  that  which  is  never  done.  In  such  case  the  person 
assisting  or  advising  the  immigration  could  no  more  be  convicted  than  an  accessory 
before  the  fact  could  be,  if  the  crime  advised  were  never  committed/' 

This  decision  and  the  others  which  follow  it  require  that  the  contract  immigrant 
shall  actually  have  landed,  i.  e.,  shall  have  completed  the  act  of  immigration  before 
the  contract  can  be  enforced  upon  the  importer.  Otherwise  the  alJeged  assistance 
and  promise  of  work  given  by  the  person  in  the  United  States  is  only  an  offer,  and 
the  proposition  of  the  laborer  is  only  an  offer  to  come  to  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  contract  to  employ  or  be  employed. 

Now  other  sections  of  the  law  prohibit  the  landing  of  contract  laborers.  Section 
6,  added  to  the  law  in  1887,  says : 

If  in  such  examination  made  b^  immigration  inspectors  there  shall  be  found  among  saoh  passengeFS 
any  person  included  in  the  prohibition  in  this  act,  tney  shall  report  the  same  in  writing  to  the  collector 
of  the  port,  and  sach  person  shall  not  be  permitted  to  land. 

Also  section  8  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1891,  i>royide8  that  inspection  offices,  where 
it  is  inconvenient  to  examine  aliens  on  board  incoming  vessels, 

may  offer  a  temporary  removal  of  such  aliens  for  examination  at  9  designated  time  and  place,  and 
then  and  there  detain  them  until  a  thorough  inspection  is  made.  But  such  removal  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  landing  during  the  pending  of  such  examination. 

Section  10  provides  that — 

All  aliens  who  may  unlawfully  come  to  the  United  States  shall,  if  practicable,  be  immediately  sent 
back  on  the  vessel  by  which  they  were  brought  in. 

It  is  plain  that  these  provisions  require  the  immigration  officials  not  only  to  send 
back  tbeir  only  witnesses  to  the  contract  but,  also,  as  held  by  the  courts,  to  prevent 
the  completion  of  the  illegal  contract  itself.  If  the  immigrant  who  comes  on  an 
illegal  contract  escapes  the  vigilance  of  the  inspectors  and  goes  to  work  for  the  im- 
porter there  is  of  course  no  punishment  because  the  crime  is  not  detected.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  inspectors  discover  the  attempt  to  commit  the  crime  they  are 
required  to  step  in  and  save  the  criminal  from  completing  the  last  link  in  his  offense. 
It  IS  as  though  the  law  should  declare  that  a  man  is  not  a  thief  who  has  been  dis- 
covered by  the  policeman  after  he  had  broken  into  a  house  but  Just  before  he  had 
actually  laid  his  hands  on  his  intended  booty.  Technically  he  is  not  a  thief  because 
he  has  not  stolen  anything.  The  law,  therefore,  to  meet  his  case,  does  not  oharffe 
him  with  theft  but  with  the  crime  of  burslary.  A  similar  correction  is  needed  in  tne 
alien  contract  labor  law  if  it  is  to  catch  the  importer. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  defect  of  the  law  could  be  remedied  by  making  it 
plain  that  "  encouraging''  or  "soliciting"  immigration  is  to  be  considered  an  offense 
In  itself,  apart  from  the  existence  of  a  contract.  (Rex>orts  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission, Vol.  XV,  Ullo,  143.)  Judge  Brown,  in  the  Craig  case,  cited  above,  seems  to 
suggest  this  view. 

(c)  AssiSTAKCB  AND  SOLICITATION.— The  third  element  essential  to  convict  the 
importer  is  that,  knowing  the  existence  of  the  illegal  contract,  he  should  have  pre- 
paid the  passage  or  otherwise  assisted,  encouraged,  or  solicited  the  migration  of  the 
alien.  The  contract  is  not  the  cause  of  action,  and  indeed  the  defendant  need  not 
necessarilv  have  been  a  party  to  it.  (U.  S.  v.  Craig,  28  F.,  796. )  But  if  he  assisted  or 
solicited  the  immigration  "  in  any  manner  whatsoever,"  knowing  the  contract  to 
have  been  entered  upon,  he  is  liable.    The  law  of  1891,  irhioh  permits  a  person 
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to  prepay  the  paBsage  of  a  relative  or  friend,  does  not  allow  saoh  relatiye  or  fHend  to 
come  nere  ander  contract,  but  on  the  contrary  requires  that  it  should  be  affirma- 
tively and  satisfaotorily  shown  that  he  is  not  under  contract.  At  the  same  time, 
*  the  making  of  a  contract  with  an  alien  and  his  migration  into  the  United  Stvtes  to 
perform  it  may  of  itself  be  an  assistance  and  solicitation  of  the  employer  punishable 
under  the  contract-labor  law. 

In  the  act  of  1891  ($  3)  it  is  expressly  provided  that  advertisements  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  a  foreign  country  promising  employment  to  aliens  who  may  come  to  the 
United  States  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  the  act  of  1885.  In  this  case  the  actual 
migration  of  the  alien  need  not  have  taken  place.  The  advertisement  itself  is  a 
violation  of  the  law.  The  rule  herein,  is  different*  from  that  which  applies  to  a  con- 
tract, where,  in  addition  to  tbo  oontracti  there  must  be  actual  migration. 

D.  DEPOETATIOF    OF   GOFT&AGT    LABO&EE&— THE   ATJTHOEITY 
OF  THE  TEEASUET  DEPAETHEFT. 

Having  considered  in  the  foregoing  pages  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  conviction 
of  the  importer  of  contract  labor,  weliave  now  come  to  consider  the  other  side  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  law,  namely,  the  deportation  of  the  immi^ant  himself. 

The  law  of  1885,  it  will  be  remembered,  applied  solely  to  the  importer.  It  was 
not  until  the  act  of  February  3,  1887,  that  the  immigrant  of  the  excluded  classes 
was  prohibited  from  landing,  and  was  required  to  be  sent  back  to  the  nation  to 
which  he  belonged  and  from  whence  he  came. 

In  the  act  of  October  19,  1888,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to 
deport  the  contract  laborer  at  any  time  within  a  year  after  he  had  landed. 

Again,  in  the  act  of  1893  the  immigrant  was  required  to  state  before  embarkation 
whether  he  was  under  contract  to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States.  (Act  of 
March  3,  1893,  i  1.) 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
deporting  immigrants  was  final  in  all  cases  or  not  was  at  first  decided  differently 
by  different  Federal  judees.  It  was  admitted  that  ''  final  determination  of  those 
facts  may  be  intrusted  by  Coni^ress  to  executive  officers,  and  in  such  a  case  in 
which  the  statute  gives  a  discretionary  power  to  an  officer,  to  be  exercised  by  him 
upon  his  own  opinion  of  certain  facts,  he  is  made  the  sole  and  exclusive  judge 
of  the  existence  of  those  facts,  and  no  other  tribunal,  unless  expressly  authorized 
by  law  to  do  so,  is  at  liberty  to  reexamine  or  controvert  the  sufficiency  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  he  acted.''    (142  U.  S.,  660.) 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  immigration  officials  have  power  to  exclude  or  deport 
aliens  who  come  within  the  definition  of  the  excluded  classes,  the  lower  courts  held, 
prior  to  1894,  that  they  had  power  to  inquire  into  the  fact  whether  the  alien  was  an 
immigrant  or  a  resident.  If  the  latter,  he  did  not  come  under  the  excluded  classes. 
The  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  it  was  held,  pertained  only  to  those  aliens  who  were 
actual  immigrants,  and  who  had  not  previously  resided  in  the  country.  The  judges 
held  that  they  are  immigrants  the  first  time  they  land,  and  aft«r  the  first  landing 
they  are  no  longer  immigrants,  and  are  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration.  (In  re  Howard,  63  F.,  263 ;  in  re  Panzara,  61  F.,  275;  in  re  Martorelll, 
63  F.J  437:  in  re  Maiola,  67  F.,  114.) 

This  detect  in  the  law  was  remedied  in  1894  by  the  clause  already  mentioned  in  the 
civil  appropriation  act  (28  Stats.,  p.  390),  which  made  the  decisions  of  the  inspectors 
and  Secretary  final  in  the  case  of  all  aliens,  and  not  making  any  distinction  between 
alien  immigrants  and  alien  residents.  Since  that  time  the  courts  have  reco^ized  that 
all  aliens  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  immigration  bureau.  The  decisions  fully 
sustain  the  right  of  the  immigration  officials  to  decide  for  the  exclusion  and  deporta- 
tion of  immigrants  whom  they  believe  to  be  contract  laborers.  There  is  no  appeal 
to  the  courts.  The  only  appeal  is  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  an  executive 
official.  The  court,  on  habeas  cor))us  proceedings  in  case  of  a  contract  laborer  refused 
permit  to  land,  will  not  review  the  action  of  the  immigration  official,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  the  person  who  is  solely  charged  with  the  duty 
of  executing  the  provisions  of  the  immigration  laws,  and  consequently  his  decision 
is  final.  The  court,  for  the  same  reason,  will  also  refuse  on  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
to  review  a  case  of  a  deportation  made  within  one  year  after  immigration,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  amendment  of  October  19, 1888,  giving  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  arrest  and  deport  aliens  illegally  landed  under  the  immigration 
laws  within  one  vear.  (In  re  Lifieri,  52  F.,  293,  July  29,  1892.)  The  opinion  in  this 
case  dismissed  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  refused  to  review  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  in  deporting  the  immigrant  whose  violation  of  the  law  was  only  discovered 
a  few  days  after  he  landed. 
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This  reoognition  of  exeoutive  discretion  goes  so  far  that  the  conrts  will  refuse  to 
interfere  even  when  they  see  what  they  consider  serions  injustice  is  being  done. 
In  the  case  of  Ota  (96  F.,  487)  the  court  said: 

It  «pumn  very  clearly  from  these  facts  that  Ota  is  not  an  alien  immigrant,  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  if  the  same  fiscts  were  laid  before  these  oflBoen, 
erred  in  ordering  him  to  be  returned  to  Japan  as  such.  But,  the  court  continued,  under  this  statute 
(Aug.  18L 1884,  2S  Stats.,  390),  when  the  executive  officers  of  the  Government  upon  a  hewring  such  as  is 
contemplated  by  the  law  have  decided  that  an  alien  is  not  entitled  to  enter  the  United  States,  the 
courts  are  without  Jurisdietlon  to  review  that  determination  upon  questions  either  of  law  or  of  fact 

In  another  case  the  court  said  that  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
can  not  be  reviewed  by  courts  eveu  though  in  plain  disregard  of  the  statute.  (In  re 
Lee  Pingy  678 ;  in  re  Tuu  Law. ) 

Another  decision  affirms  that  ''  the  statute  does  not  re<|uire  inspectors  to  take  any 
testimony  at  all  and  allows  them  to  decide  on  their  own  inspection  and  examination 
the  question  of  the  right  of  any  alien  immigrant  to  land/'  The  court  is  without 
jurisdiction  to  discharge  upon  writ  of  habeas  corpus  where  the  collector  undertakes 
to  deport  a  petitioner  without  a  hearing  or  pending  a  hearing."  (In  re  Lee  Lung, 
102  F.,  132,  May  12,  1900.)  Referring  to  the  opinion  in  100  F.,  389,  that  *Hhe  power 
of  the  court  mifl^ht  be- properly  exerted  in  sucn  a  case  to  arrest  the  consequence  of 
the  collector's  illegal  act,  but  that  it  could  go  no  further/'  the  court  says: 

It  is  not  clear  as  to  what  is  meant  by  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  to  "  srrest  the  consequence  of  the 
collector's  illegal  act."  If  the  court  is  without  inriadiction  to  inquire,  upon  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  as 
to  the  legalitv  of  the  petitioner's  detention,  under  such  circumstances  It  is  without  any  jarisaicuon 
whatever  in  the  premises.  So  far  as  I  am  advised  there  is  no  power  in  the  courts  to  control  the  action 
of  the  collector  of  customs,  as  suggested. 

The  case  established  the  doctrine  that  "  the  collector  of  customs  in  determining 
the  right  of  Chinese  persons  to  land  may  act  upon  his  own  information  and  discre- 
tion, and  that  such  action,  however  taken,  is  conclusive  of  the  matter,  subject  to 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  That  this  decision,  if  he 
decided  not  to  near  testimony  or  not  to  give  eifect  to  evidence,  which  the  laws  of 
Congress  have  provided,  shall  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  right  of  landing  in  the 
first  instance,  or  decides  not  to  decide,  is  conclusive.  Under  the  doctrines  of  this 
case  it  is  immaterial,  so  far  as  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  concerned,  whether 
the  petitioner  appealing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  heard  by  the  Secretary,  in 
person  or  by  a  subordinate  official  in  his  Department  or  is  heard  at  all." 

It  must  be  remembered,  as  already  stated,  that  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  ordering  a  deportation  is  not  binding  upon  the  courts  in  the  prose- 
cution of  an  importer  or  the  steamship  company.  In  United  States  v.  Burke  (99  F., 
895),  it  was  held  that  the  master  of  a  ship  from  which  a  sailor  had  escaped  in  an 
American  port  should  be  relieved  from  the  penalty  imposed  by  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms, because  the  sailor  in  question  was  not  an  immigrant  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  law.    In  a  case  of  that  kind  the  court  held  that — 

The  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  18,  1894,  making  the  decision  of  the  appropriate  immigrant  or 
customs  officer  excluding  an  alienTrom  admission  to  the  United  States  under  any  law  or  treaty  con- 
clusive upon  the  courts,  does  not  preclude  a  court  from  entertaining  jnrisdiction  to  determine  the 
question  whether  such  alien  was  in  fact  an  immigrant  within  the  meaning  of  such  laws. 

It  should  be  added  to  the  foregoing  that  a  contract  laborer  once  deported  may, 
nevertheless,  return  to  the  United  States  without  a  contract,  or  even  with  another 
contract,  provided  the  latter  comes  under  the  excepted  classes,  as,  for  example,  a 
"personal  or  domestic  servant."  But  should  his  work  be  supplemented  by  working 
at  the  occupation  in  which  the  former  contract  was  allege«l,  he  can,  upon  satisfactory 
evidence,  be  arrested  and  de{)orted.     (Syn.  Dec.  17893. ) 

S.  THE  BUREAU  OF  DmO&ATIOF. 

1.  Legiilation. — It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  law  of  1894  and  the  deci- 
sions thereunder  place  a  large  discretion  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
operating  through  the  Bureau  of  Immigration.  We  have  to  do,  here,  with  both  the 
interpretation  of  the  law  by  the  Department  and  the  administrative  machinery  of 
inspection. 

The  Department,  in  its  interpretation,  is,  in  effect,  not  bound  by  the  precedents 
established  by  the  courts.  Unaoubtedly  it  was  the  main  object  of  this  amendment 
to  take  the  matter  of  enforcing  the  contract  labor  law,  as  far  as  possible,  out  of  the 
strict  interpretation  of  the  courts  and  to  place  it  under  the  informal  decisions  of 
officers,  who  might  be  able  to  act  upon  their  impressions  and  convictions,  and  to 
take  into  account  collateral  indications  not  admisHible  in  courts.  This  may  appear 
to  be  an  undemocratic  grant  of  arbitrary  power,  in  that  a  large  class  of  people  is 
placed  under  the  pleasure  of  executive  officers  without  protection  in  the  courts. 
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This  nndoabtedly  is  trae,  milosfl  within  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  provided  an  effective  snbetitate  for  a  judicial  in  vestigation .  ISncb  an  attempt 
has  been  made,  but  has  not  as  yet  been  perfected,  as  will  be  shown  below. 

Acting  under  the  power  to  inspect  and  deport  immigrants  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  authorized  by  the  act  of  1887  to  enter  into  contract  with  State  com- 
missions in  any  State  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  under  rules  prescribed  bv  him- 
self. He  was  also  given  power  to  appoint  contract-labor  inspectors,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  attend  to  execution  of  the  law  of  1885  and  1887.  It  was  not  until  1891 
that  the  complete  enforcement  of  the  law  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  State 
oommissioners  at  the  port  of  New  York  and  the  other  leading  ports  and  placed 
under  the  control  of  commissioners  appointed  directly  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury.   This  authority  was  included  under  section  8  of  the  act  of  1891,  in  these  words : 

All  duties  impoMd  and  powen  conferred  by  the  eeoond  eeotion  of  the  act  of  AiiguHt  3,  1882,  upon 
State  commiasiouen,  boards,  or  officers  acting  onder  contract  with  the  Secretu^  of  the  Treasury 
ahall  be  performed  and  exeroised  as  occasion  may  arise  by  the  inspection  officials  of  the  United 
btates. 

'The  law  of  1893,  from  the  standpoint  of  administration,  is  the  most  important 
legislation  on  this  subject.  It  was  the  first  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  immi- 
grants abroad  before  embarkation.  This  law  requires  that  the  steamship  companies 
shall  deliver  to  the  inspector  of  immigration  a  list  or  manifest  made  out  at  the  place 
of  embarkation  of  all  alien  immigrants  on  board  said  steamer.  These  manifests  are 
made  in  ffronps  of  30  immigrants ;  the  manifest  itselt^  containing  30  names,  is  given 
a  letter  of  the  alphabet  or  a  number  in  consecutive  order.  The  questions  required  to 
be  answered  on  the  manifest  are  the  following :  Full  name,  age,  and  sex ;  whether 
married  or  single;  the  calling  or  occupation;  whether  able  to  read  or  write;  the 
nationality;  the  last  residence;  the  seaport  for  landing  in  the  United  States;  final 
destination,  if  any,  beyond  the  seap>ort  of  lauding;  whetner  having  a  ticket  through 
to  such  final  destination ;  whether  immigrant  has  paid  his  own  passage,  or  whether 
it  has  been  paid  by  other  persons,  or  bv  any  corporation,  society,  or  municipality, 
or  government;  whether  in  possession  oi  money,  and  if  so,  whether  upward  of  $3^0, 
and  how  much,  if  $30  or  less;  whether  going  to  Join  a  relative,  and  if  so,  what  rela- 
tive, and  his  name  and  address;  whether  ever  before  in  the  United  States,  ard  if  so, 
when  and  where;  whether  iVom  any  prison  or  almshonse,  or  supported  by  charity; 
whether  a  polygamist;  whether  under  contract,  expressed  or  implied,  to  perform 
labor  in  the  United  States;  and  what  is  the  immigrant's  condition  of  health,  men- 
tallv.  and  physically,  and  whether  deformed  or  crippled,  and  if  so,  ftom  what  cause  f 

These  manifests,  filled  out,  are  required  to  be  verified  by  the  master  of  the  vessel 
before  the  United  States  consul  or  consular  agent  at  the  point  of  departure  before 
the  sailing  of  the  vessel.  Under  this  proviso  the  owner  of  the  vessel  is  made  respon- 
sible for  the  deportation  of  the  immigrant  if,  at  the  inspection  on  the  American  side, 
it  turns  out  that  he  belongs  to  any  of  the  excluded  classes. 

Sections  2  and  3  of  the  law  of  1893,  providing  for  verification  by  the  master  and 
Burgeon,  are  as  follows : 

Each  list  or  manifest  shall  be  verified  by  the  signature  and  the  oath  or  afflrmatioii  of  the  master  or 
oommanding  officer  or  of  the  officer  first  or  second  below  him  in  command,  taken  before  the  United 
States  consul  or  consnlar  agent  at  the  port  of  departare  before  the  sailing  of  said  vessel,  to  the  efflBct 
that  he  has  maile  a  personal  examination  of  each  and  all  of  the  passengers  named  therein,  and  that  he 
has  oaased  the  surgeon  of  said  vessel  sailing  therewith  to  make  a  phyatoal  examination  of  each  of  said 
passengers,  and  that  from  his  personal  inspection  and  the  report  of  said  surgeon  he  believes  that  no 
one  of  said  passengers  is  an  idiot  or  insane  person,  or  a  pauper,  or  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  or 
snflbring  from  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  disiease,  or  a  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
felony  or  other  infamous  crime  or  misdemeanor  involving  moral  turpitude,  or  a  po^gamist,  or  under 


a  contract  or  agreement,  express  or  implied,  to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States,  and  tliat  also,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  the  information  In  said  list  or  manifest  concerning  each 
of  said  passengers  naroe<l  thermn  is  uirrect  and  true. 

That  the  surgeon  of  Hsid  vessel  sailing  therewith  shall  also  sign  each  of  said  lists  or  manifests 
before  the  departure  of  said  vessel,  and  make  oath  or  affirmation  in  like  manner  before  said  consul  or 
consular  agent,  stating  his  professional  experience  and  qualifications  as  a  physician  and  surgeon,  and 
that  he  has  made  a  personal  examination  of  each  of  the  passengers  named  therein  and  that  said  list  or 
manifest,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledjro  and  belief,  is  Tnll,  correct,  and  true  in  all  particulars 
relative  to  the  menUl  and  physical  condition  of  said  passengers.  If  no  surgeon  sails  with  any  vessel 
bringing  alien  immigrants,  the  mental  and  physical  examinations  and  the  verifications  of  the  lists  or 
manifests  may  be  made  by  some  competent  surgeon  employed  by  the  owners  of  the  vessel. 

8.  Immigratloa  inspsetors. — In  the  arrangement  of  floor  space  at  the  various  ports  it 
is  arranged  that  the  immigrants  in  their  groups  of  30  shall  pass  first  before  the 
medical  inspectors  who  detain  those  whom  they  suspect  of  physical  or  mental 
defects.  The  others  are  passed  along  at  once  to  the  immigration  inspectors,  to  be 
fol  lowed  later  by  those  who  have  been  detained  for  medical  examination.  The  immi- 
gration inspector  has  before  him  the  manifest  furnished  by  the  master  of  the  vessel, 
and  as  the  immigrants  file  past  he  detains  each  one  long  enough  to  question  the  immi- 
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f^'ftnt,  to  verify  tbo  entries  od  the  niunifest,  and  to  make  np  his  raiml  ns  to  the 
Imnugrant's  eligibility  for  entrance. 

X  The  position  of  the  immigration  inspeotoris  the  first  in  importance  in  the  immigra- 
tion seryice.  lliese  officers  are  intrnsted  wich  the  greatest  responsibility ,  and  repre- 
sent to  the  incoming  alien  the  entire  immigration  foree  in  so  far  as  85  per  cent  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  incoming  aliens  are  concerned.  In  other  words,  the  officers  in  charse 
of  this  inspection  determine  that  8  ont  of  every  10  aliens  presenting  themselves  for 
admission  to  the  United  States  shall  be  landed.  These  officers  can,  if  they  desire, 
allow  undesirable  and  contract  laborers  to  enter  without  farther  recourse.  Their 
decision  is  final  in  all  cases  where  they  decide  affirmatively  for  admission.  The 
law  of  1893  (sec.  5)  requires  each  inspector  to  hold  for  special  inquiry  "  every  person 
who  may  not  appear  to  him  to  be  clearly  and  beyond  doubt  entitled  to  admission.'' 
But  the  law  fails  to  provide  for  any  review  of  his  action  or  any  appeal  in  case  he 
should  admit  an  immigrant  about  whom  there  might  be  reasonable  doubt  of  his 
eligibility.  This  is  a  serious  oversight,  when  it  is  considered  that  these  officers 
are  among  the  lowest  paid  in  all  the  servicci  and  that  they  were  originally  selected 
merely  as  interpreters.  The  question  as  to  whether  they  were  Judicially  minded 
and  fully  understood  the  principles  underlying  the  immifpation  laws  was  not  taken 
into  account  in  their  appointment.  Men  who  were  originally  appointed  only  as 
interpreters  or  registry  clerks  have  beeuf  placed  on  an  equality  with  regular  inspect- 
ors in  their  powers  of  inspection,  It  can  not  be  expected  that  such  men,  themselves 
immigrants;  shall  understand  the  principles  and  obiects  which  are  desired  by  the 
American  people  in  adopting  exclusive  legislation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  class  of 
inspectors  are  liberal  in  admitting  people  of  their  own  race  but  captious  in  admitting 
other  races. 

There  is  at  Ellis  Island  provision  for  16  files  of  Immigrants  to  pass  oontinnally 
before  16  immigration  inspectors,  and  in  this  way  it  has  been  possible  to  examine 
5,000  immigrants  in  1  day  of  7  hours.  It  may  be  observed  in  this  connection, 
relative  to  die  proposed  educational  test,  that  such  a  test  would  not  at  Ellis  Island 
in  any  way  increase  the  actual  time  required  for  passing  the  inspectors.  The  lines 
of  immigrants  are  so  long,  and  the  head  of  the  line  is  being  so  continually  detained 
by  the  inspector,  that  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  place  as  many  educational 
inspectors  as  is  necessfury  at  lower  points  on  the  line.  The  educational  inspection 
and  the  primary  inspection  could  be  conducted  at  the  same  time  at  difi'erent  points 
along  the  same  line.  In  this  way  the  apprehension  that  an  educational  test  would 
clog  the  machinery  at  Ellis  Island  on  busy  days,  and  would  detain  immigrants 
beyond  the  time  now  consumed,  is  groundless. 

3.  Boards  of  special  inquiry.— An  important  innovation  in  the  law  of  1893  was  the 
creation  of  the  boards  of  special  inquiry.  Prior  to  the  creation  of  these  boards, 
under  the  act  of  1891,  the  decision  of  the  inspection  officer  or  of  the  commissioner  of 
immigration  at  the  ports  was  final  unless  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Superint>endent  of 
Immigration,  whose  action  was  subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
But  the  law  of  1893  introduced  the  new  feature  of  a  Jury,  or  an  administrative  conrti 
the  so-called  board  of  special  inquiry.  Henceforth  the  immigration  inspector  does 
not  pass  final  decision  in  case  of  exclusion,  but  merely  holds  the  immigrant  for  a 
hearing  before  this  new  board.  For  this  purpose  it  is  the  inspector's  duty  to  detain 
for  special  inquiry  '*  every  person  who  may  not  appear  to  nim  to  be  clearly  and 
beyond  doubt  entitled  to  admission.'' 

The  members  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry  are  taken  from  the  existing  list  of 
inspectors,  but  in  order  that  they  may  have  high  standing  they  are  designated  in 
writing  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigra- 
tion. They  are  4  in  nuniber,and  no  immigrant  is  admitted  on  special  inquiry  except 
under  a  favorable  decision  made  by  at  least  3  of  said  inspectors.  Furthermore,  the 
commissioner  of  immigration  at  the  port  is  deprived  of  authority  in  the  matter, 
and  appeals  are  taken  directly  to  the  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  whose  action 
is  subiect  to  review  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  originally  provided  in  the 
law  of  1891.  This  appeal  may  be  tasen  either  by  the  immigrant  himself  or  by  any 
dissenting  member  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  board  of  special  inquiry  the  law  contemplates  an  admin- 
istrative court,  which  shall  be  free,  as  much  as  possible,  iVom  the  personal  motives  ot 
the  individual  inspector,  and  shall  be  able  to  establish  certain  standards  for  the 
guidance  of  the  inspection  at  each  port. 

On  the  average  it  is  found  that  these  boards  of  special  inquiry  admit  80  to  90  per 
eent  of  the  immigrants  detained  for  their  examination  by  the  primary  inspeoters. 
In  this  way  the  per  cent  of  immigrants  deported  ranges  from  0.11  of  1  per  cent  in 
1890  to  1.45  per  cent  in  1898  of  all  the  inunigrants  who  pass  before  the  primary 
inspectors.  The  number  actually  deported  has  increased  from  3,229  in  1898  to  4,602 
in  1900,  although  the  ratio  to  total  arrivals  has  decreased  from  1.45  to  1.02  per  cent. 
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This  is  shown  by  the  following  tables,  giving  for  9  years  the  deportations  for  eaoh 
cause,  the  total  deportatioDB,  and  the  per  oent  of  total  deportations  to  total  arrivals. 

Tablb  1. — Number  of  immigrants  arriving,  the  number  excluded,  and  ike  percentage  of 
excluded  to  arrivals,  1890  to  1900. 


Year. 

Total  xmin- 
ber  ot  im- 
migrante. 

Totid 
number 
debMTed. 

Per  oent 
debarred. 

1890 

455,302 
516,253 
570,773 
430,730 
285,631 

343!  267 
230.832 
217, 786 
311,715 
448,572 

535 
1,026 
3,732 
1,680 
2,806 
2,410 
2,700 
1,880 
3,220 
4,061 
4,603 

0  11 

IWl 

.10 

1802 

.64 

1803 

36 

1804 

.06 

18B6 

.03 

1806 

81 

1807 

.81 

1808 

1.45 

1800 

1  80 

1000 

1.03 

Tablk  2. — Number  of  immigrants  returned  and  reasons  for  their  exclusion. 


Year. 

Con- 
TicU. 

Luna- 

Idiots. 

P«nn«r«l  Contract,  ^"JSf^     Dia- 
P*-P«";  laborers,  j^jj^jj^j^eaaed. 

Aasiatr 
ed. 

Other 
canaee. 

Total. 

1890 

41 
26 
12 

26 
36 
17 

8 

503 

1                   1 

535 

1801 

756 
1,002 

123 

68 

820 

1,026 
3,732 
1,630 
2.806 
2.419 
2,799 
1.889 
3,220 
4,061 
4,602 

1803 

1.703 
518 

1,553 
694 
776 
328 
417 
741 
833 

1803 

'  577  1  '"'si' 
417  1 

1804 

8             S 

l\        fm 

' 

1805 

6                  1       1.714 

177 

1806 

10               1 
0               1 
12              1 
19              1 
32              1 

2,010 
1.277 
2,261 
2,500 
2,074 

238  ;*  "'i' 

263  1           1 
199  1        258 
263  1        848 

356  1        893 

1807 

3 

79 
82 

2 

7' 

1898 

8 
4 

1880 

1000 

4.  Oontraet  labor  inspeetors.— Tbe  method  by  which  the  special  inspectors,  appointed 
to  enforce  the  contract  labor  law,  perform  their  duties  has  been  as  follows:  During 
the  administration  of  the  State  commission  the  contract  labor  inspector  was  present 
at  each  examination  made  by  the  State  inspector,  and  it  was  his  duty,  acting  under 
orders  of  the  collector  of  customs,  following  the  examination  made  by  the  State 
inspectors,  to  make  a  separate  examination  of  such  cases  as  he  had  reason  to  believe 
were  being  imported  in  violation  of  the  alien  contract  labor  law.  To  do  this,  the 
immigrant  was  taken  to  one  side  with  an  interpreter  and  reonired  to  make  an  affi- 
davit under  the  questioning  of  the  inspector.  This  affidavit  being  sworn  to  was  the 
legal  evidence  and  record  upon  which  nis  deportation  was  ordered.  This  method  of 
examination  was  continued  after  1890,  although  the  Government  had  undertaken  to 
displace  the  State  inspectors  altogether.  Congress  continued  to  make  separate 
appropriation  for  the  inspectors  of  contract  labor,  and  for  the  other  inspectors 
appointed  to  enforce  the  provisions  excluding  criminals,  public  charges,  and  those 
afiocted  with  loathsome  and  contagious  diseases. 

The  contract  labor  inspectors  were  not  placed  upon  the  list  of  immigration 
inspectors,  although  they  always  had  places  upon  the  boards  of  special  inquiry,  but 
continued  to  act  as  a  separate  body.  This  dual  system  continued  until  June,  1906, 
when  the  commissioner  at  the  port  of  New  York  transferred  the  contract  inspectors 
from  their  separate  and  independent  positions  and  placed  them  upon  the  list  as  pri- 
mary inspectors,  or  gave  them  positions  upon  the  board  of  special  inquiry,  exactly 
like  other  inspectors.  Since  that  date  the  inspection  of  immigrants  for  all  causes 
has  been  uniform. 

Now,  the  peculiar  and  striking  result  of  this  change  in  administration  has  been  a 
remarkable  falling  off  at  the  port  of  New  York  in  the  number  of  contract  laborers 
debarred.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  wherein  it  appears  that  the  deporta- 
tions for  June.  1900,  the  last  month  of  the  old  system,  were  38,  and  for  July,  1900, 
the  first  montn  of  the  new  system,  were  only  1,  with  an  increase  as  high  as  38  in 
March,  1901,  bat  usually  far  below  the  number  of  the  preceding  record : 
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Tadlk  3. — Contraot  IdborerB  debarred,  port  of  New  York. 


Month. 


M  urah  . 

June 

July 

AnfctiBt 

September  . 
October.... 
Kovember. . 
December . . 


1899. 


Arrivals. 


Jannary.. 
Febmary. 
March.... 


19U0. 


27,796 
87,014 
48,833 
34,183 
22,102 
24,157 
27,640 
28,794 
20.460 
20,704 


33,772 


Contract 
laborers 
deported. 


Month. 


56 


April 

May 

Jane 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1901 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 


Contraot 

Arrivals. 

laborers 

deported. 

50,737 

16 

60,161 

89 

47,006 

88 

85,607 

1 

27,041 

8 

31,706 

4 

29,370 

15 

23,960 

8 

22,181 

6 

18,688 
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The  explantition  of  this  fallini;  off  in  deportation  of  contract  laborers  is  found  in 
the  abandonment  of  the  affidavit  system  formerly  practiced  by  the  contract  labor 
inspectors.  Upon  this  important  change  in  method  serions  differences  of  opinion 
exist  between  the  officials  of  the  Bureau  at  Washington  and  the  commissioner  at 
New  York.  On  the  one  side  it  is  argued  that  "there  are  what  may  be  regarded  as 
two  separate  systems  of  legislation  in  this  country  relating  to  the  control  of  alien 
immigration ;  the  iirst  system  proscribing  such  aliens  as  are  helieved  bj  Congress 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  i  ho  citizens  of  the  Union,  as  a  whole,  if  permitted 
to  land ;  the  other  class  excluding  aliens  who,  it  may  be  confessedi  are  inaiyidually 
in  a  high  degree  acceptable  in  many  instances,  but  who  come  under  conditions 
which  conflict  with  the  interests  and  rights  of  certain  classes  of  American  citizens. 

**  In  other  words,  viewed  as  to  the  persons  whose  well-being  they  are  intended  to 
protect,  the  "immigration  laws''  may  be  regarded  as  general,  while  the  "contract- 
labor  laws''  are  specific. 

"  The  general  laws  provide  the  means  for  their  own  enforcement  in  what  is  known 
as  the  hea<l  tax,  or  immigration  fund;  the  specific  laws,  on  the  other  hand,  contain 
no  such  self-sustaining  provision,  and  Congress  distinguishes  them  broadly  from 
the  former  by  making  specific  provision  for  cost  of  their  enforcement  in  the  annual 
appropriation  bills. 

"  The  officials  appointed  for  the  administration  of  the  alien  contract-lahor  laws  have 
different  duties  to  perform  from  those  discharged  by  officials  ap{)ointed  to  enforce 
the  "immigration  laws,"  and  the  distinction  between  them  is  emphasized  hy  their 
payment,  respectively,  from  different  funds.  As  a  consequence  of  the  more  specific 
duties  of  the  contract-labor  inspectors,  more  care  was  used,  in  their  selection  and 
appointment,  to  secure  officers  who,  either  by  reason  of  some  special  familiarity 
with  labor  conditions  in  the  United  States  or  because  of  their  superior  intelligence, 
could  detect  aud  prevent  attempted  violations  of  the  law,  than  seemed  necessary  in 
the  appointment  of  immi^rrant  insnectors.  whose  work  is  largely  a  matter  of  simple 
external  observation  of  the  individual  alien. 

"  In  actual  practice  at  the  ports  the  inspection  was  made  as  follows :  The  aliens 
arranged  in  g^ups  filed  one  after  another  past  an  official  designated  formerly  as 
registry  clerk.  This  official  compared  the  answers  in  reply  to  his  interrogations  of 
each  alien  with  the  description  contained  of  such  alien  in  the  ship's  manifest  on  the 
desk  before  him.  If  the  answers  were  satisfactory  in  all  respects,  the  alien  was 
passed  or  admitted ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  replies  were  contradictory  or  equiv- 
ocal, the  alien  was  detained  by  the  registry  clerk  for  an  examination  by  an  inspector. 
These  registry  clerks  were  appointed  simply  for  their  familiarity  with  the  languages 
spoken  by  the  aliens,  and  irrespective  ot  their  cjjualifications  in  other  respects;  but 
grew,  in  course  of  time,  by  a  professed  application  of  the  principles  of  civil-service 
reform,  to  be  "  assistant  immigrant  inspectors,"  dependent  for  the  removal  of  the 
prefix  upon  their  ability  to  get  the  raise  of  pay  that  would  put  them  a  class  higher. 

"  To  return  to  the  mode  of  inspection,  after  an  alien  was  passed  by  the  renstrv 
clerk,  a  contraot-labor  inspector,  one  of  whom  was  stationed  at  the  head  of  eacn 
row  or  aisle,  and  in  full  sight  and  hearing  of  the  examination,  if  he  suspected  the 
alien  of  being  under  a  contract  to  work  in  this  country,  took  him  aside  for  further 
examination. 

"In  this  examination,  which  was  made  separately  and  apart  from  the  mass  of  the 
immigrants  and  officials,  and  before  the  alien's  testimony  could  be  biased  by  any 
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infonnation  as  to  its  eflfect  npon  his  admisaion,  an  interpreter  wae  iiaed.  If  do  facts 
were  elicited  to  justify  the  inspector's  suspicion,  the  alien  was  dismissed  without  a 
hearing  before  a  board  of  special  inquiry,  thus  saving  its  time  for  the  consideration 
of  other  cases.  If^  on  the  contrary ,  the  facts  disclosed  the  existence  of  an  agreement 
to  work  in  the  United  States  as  the  inducement  to  the  alien's  migration,  those  facts, 
in  the  form  of  replies  to  the  inspector's  interrogations,  were  embmlied  in  a  written 
afiSdavit,  which,  npon  completion,  was  read  to  nim  by  the  interpreter,  and,  if  then 
affirmed  by  the  alien  to  be  true,  was  acknowledged  by  him  under  oath  before  the 
inspector.  This  course  was  pursued  both  as  a  reasonable  precaution  to  prevent  his 
retracting  or  denying  what  he  had  said,  if,  after  the  examination,  the  alien  should 
be  apprised  by  counsel  or  friends  of  the  efl'ect  of  his  statement,  and  because  the  act 
of  March  3, 1891,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  boards  of  special  inquiry,  provided 
that:  "The  inspection  officers  and  their  assistants  shall  have  power  to  administer 
oaths,  and  to  take  and  consider  testimony  touching  the  right  of  any  such  aliens  to 
land,  all  of  which  shall  be  entered  of  record.''  And  at  that  time  there  was  no  other 
means  to  enter  such  testimony  of  record. 

''After  the  establishment  of  boards  of  special  inquiry,  as  provided  in  section  5  of  the 
act  approved  March  3,  1893,  the  alien  was  taken  before  the  board  after  signing  the 
.  affidavit  and  examined  by  it,  the  said  affidavit  beine  used'  as  the  basis  of  the  board's 
reexamination  of  the  said  alien.  In  order  that  any  T^justice  to  him,  arising  from  a 
misunderstanding  on  his  part,  might  be  avoided,  the  commissioner  at  the  port  of 
New  York,  where  the  above-described  system  was  in  force,  was  repeatedly  directed 
by  the  Department  to  instruct  the  boara  that  it  should  inform  such  alien  that  it 
was  not  necessary  for  him  to  prove  he  had  work  secured  to  obtain  admission  to  the 
United  States.  If  the  alien  still  persisted  in  the  statements  contained  in  the  affi- 
davit, to  the  allegations  contained  in  which  the  examination  of  the  board  was  not 
confined,  he  was  refused  a  landing,  and  at  the  same  time  notified  of  his  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Department.  This  right  he  frequently  exercised,  the  Department 
sometimes  overruling  the  board,  either  solely  npon  the  evidence  considereid  by  the 
board  or  upon  that  and  such  other  evidence  besides  as  might  be  submitted,  together 
with  argument  of  counsel  in  his  behalf,  and  always  giving  due  weight  to  the  recom- 
mendation contained  in  the  commissioner's  letter  transmitting  the  record  to  the 
Department.  Sometimes  the  alien  denied  the  statements  contained  in  the  affidavit, 
and  in  this  case,  unless  evidence  could  be  scoured  dehors  the  affidavit,  corroborating 
it,  the  alien,  if  otherwise  admissible,  wonld  be  permitted  to  land. 

**  In  its  workings,  as  may  be  reasonably  assumed  from  the  above  account  of  it,  the 
affidavit  system  was  entirely  satisfactory,  both  in  insuring  detection  of  attempted 
violations  of  the  law  and  in  preventing  injustice  to  the  alien  on  account  of  any  mis- 
apprehension of  the  law  on  his  part.  The  agents  of  the  transportation  lines  and  the 
most  experienced  and  intelligent  officers  at  the  New  York  station  are  on  record  as 
of  opinion  that  a  similar  system  applied  in  the  administration  of  the  immigration 
laws  would  expedite  the  landing  ox  many  needlessly  detained  aliens  and  avoid  the 
waste  of  time  by  the  boards  of  special  inquiry  in  considering  the  cases  of  those  held 
for  its  reexamination  upon  frivolous  or  insufficient  grounds. 

''As  might  have  been  anticipate<l,  the  existence  at  the  New  York  station  of  a  sepa- 
rate and  more  intelligent  class  of  officers,  paid  on  an  average  50  per  cent  larger 
salaries  than  the  immigrant  inspectors,  aroused  the  Jealonsy  of  the  latter,  and  was 
productive  of  friction.  The  contract-labor  inspectors,  too,  were  men  of  sufficient 
good  sense  to  know  their  duties  under  the  law,  and  of  sufficient  strength  of  will  to 
refrise  to  submit  to  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  faithful  discharge  thereof. 

"These  officers  were  placed  under  the  immediate  administrative  management  of  a 
supervising  inspector,  Just  us  the  immigrant  inspectors  and  registry  clerks  were 
under  a  chief,  and  both  of  these  divisions  were  equally  subordinate  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration. 

"As  a  consequence  of  their  superiority,  moreover,  the  contract-labor  inspectors  were 
and  are  specially  useful  as  members  of  the  boards  of  special  inquiry,  npon  which  they 
continue  to  serve.  All  officials  who  act  as  board  members  are  empowered  so  to  serve 
in  writing  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  by  the  Commissioner-General  of  Im- 
migration upon  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioner  of  the  port,  who  designates 
snon  of  them  from  time  to  time  for  active  dutv  thereon  as  he  may  see  fit. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1900,  the  commissioner  at  tne  port  of  New  York, without  authority 
of  the  Department  so  far  as  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  is  aware,  and 
despite  his  orally  expressed  disapproval  of  such  step,  abolished  the  affidavit  system. 
This  placed  the  two  classes  of  inspectors  upon  the  same  footing  as  far  as  possible, 
the  distinction  becoming  one  rather  of  pay  than  of  character  of  work,  so  far  as  aotual 
inspection  is  concerned.  The  practical  results  of  the  change  may  be  seen  by  exam- 
ination of  the  following  table : 

Total  arrivals  July,  August,  and  September,  1899 73,809 

Rejected  for  same  period  as  contract  laborers 126 

Total  arrivals  for  same  period,  1900 1 94,444 

Rejected  for  same  period  as  contract  laborers 13 
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''  During  the  last-named  period  under  the  new  system  there  were  detained  and  sent 
before  the  boards  of  special  inquiry  for  examination  under  the  alien  contract-labor 
laws,  oat  of  aggregate  arrivals  at  New  York  of  approximately  tt5,000,  but  115  sas* 
pects,  less  than  those  rejected  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the  next  preceding 
year,  ont  of  25  per  cent  less  arrivals.  While  this  showing  may  suggest  to  some 
minds  the  inference  that  the  change  is  an  improvement,  as  showing  uiat  the  great 
majority  of  those  formerly  denied  were  entitled  to  land,  the  less  agreeable  but 
equally  reasonable  conclusion  may  be  drawn  therefrom  that  the  purpose  of  the  law 
has  been  practically  defeated  by  the  admission  of  many  not  entitled  to  land.  In 
considering  which  of  these  two  opposing  views  is  correct  it  would  seem  but  natural 
for  Government  officials  to  lean  towara  the  latter,  and  thus  avoid  the  damaging 
admission  that  they  have  been  rejecting  for  years  so  many  aliens  entitled  to  admis- 
sion— a  wrong  which,  if  committed,  eqnaUy  involves  the  officers  at  the  port  of  New 
York  and  those  at  the  Department  in  Washington,  not  excepting  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  to  whom  all  can  appeal  and  without  whose  approval  none  can  be 
finally  refused  permission  to  land.'' 

The  commissioner  of  the  port  of  New  York  explains  the  change  in  administration 
in  the  following  way : 

The  modus  operandi  of  making  contract  labor  caaea  nnder  the  affidavit  system  was  simple  and 
deceptive  to  the  alien.  In  the  first  place,  it  mnat  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  meaning  of  the  contract 
labor  law  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  ordinary  alien  coming  to  this  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  reason  for  refusing  admission  to  an  alien  because  he  was  ukeiy  to  become  a  public  charge  is 
easily  underatootl  by  the  most  obtuse.  Under  the  old  system  the  examination  of  the  aflen  for  all  other 
cases  exospt  that  of  contract  labor  was  performed  by  other  immigration  officers,  and  if  the  alien 
passed  this  examination  he  was  turned  over  to  a  contract  labor  inspector,  who  interrogated  him  as  to 
this  point  only.  What  more  natural  than  that  the  alien,  eager  to  escape  the  Soylla  of  a  public  charge 
exdnsion,  should  ran  into  the  Charybdis  of  the  contract  labor  law.  Had  the  alien  work  promiHod 
him  1  Yes.  Brother,  cousin,  or  friend,  already  in  the  United  States,  had  written  him  telling  of  their 
success,  and,  it  may  be,  saying  that  if  he  came  over  here  he  might  find  work  with  them,  with  this 
basis  of  &ct,  the  alien,  eager  to  prove  that  he  would  not  become  a  pnblio  charge,  and  the  inspector, 
equally  eager  to  secure  a  confession  of  a  promise  or  assurance  of  work  amounting  to  a  contract  to  per- 
form labor  in  the  United  States,  ware  not  long  in  coming  to  an  agreement.  The  result  was  an  affida- 
vit, written  by  the  inspector  and  signed  by  thejdien,  wnich  generally  appeared  to  be  worthless  upon 
its  face  as  a  legal  document,  for  the  reason  that  it  showed  a  conclusion  and  not  a  statement  of  the  facts 
necessarv  to  arrive  at  that  conclusion,  and  in  a  great  many  instances  the  conclusion  was  that  of  the 
writer  of  the  affidavit  and  not  of  the  alien.  The  alien  ana  inspector  were  lUone.  The  i^ien  generally 
had  a  wrong  conception  of  the  reason  why  he  was  being  asked  these  questions,  and  imagined  that  this 
was  a  part  of  the  process  which  it  was  necessary  for  htm  to  go  through  in  order  to  obtain  admiasiou 
to  the  United  States.  In  all  cases  except  English  speaking  aliens  (and  these  were  so  few  as  not  to 
amount  to  any  appreciable  per  cent)  the  affidavit  waa  written,  not  in  the  language  of  the  alien,  but  in 
Bngllsh.  Uuco  this  affidavit  was  obtained,  the  alien,  accompanied  by  the  inspector,  proceeded  to  the 
board  of  special  inquiry,  where  the  affidavit  was  read  to  ita  members  by  the  inspector.  The  board 
caused  it  to  be  interpreted  back  to  the  alien,  and  in  a  large  m^ority  of  cases  the  alien  contirroedhis  affi- 
davit, being  consequently  excluded. 

So  far  as  the  working  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry  is  concerned,  the  affidavit  system  did  not 
produce  satisfactory  resolts.  The  affidavit  of  the  immigrant,  constituting  as  it  did  a  prepared  con- 
clusion of  the  contract  labor  inspector,  the  examination  before  the  board  was  naturally  more  or  less 
restricted  as  to  what  was  contained  therein,  and  any  attempt  by  any  member  of  the  board  to  differ 
from  that  conclusion  was  generally  the  cause  of  unpleasant  attrition  between  its  members  and  the 
then  contract  labor  bureau.  If  the  alien  had  stated  falsely  in  his  affidavit,  believing  that  it  would 
assist  him  to  land,  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should  persist  in  corroborating  it,  especially  with  the 
Inspector  standing  at  his  side;  therefore,  the  full  truth  concerning  such  aliens  coming  to  t^is country 
was  soarcely  over  developed  under  this  system.  Unless  the  person  named  in  the  alien's  affidavit  as 
belnfi;  the  one  who  had  contracted,  indooed,  or  assisted  him  to  come  to  the  United  States  made  an 
application  for  a  rehearing,  this  was  all  the  trial  the  alien  received  before  being  deported. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  same  percentaffe  of  the  115  cases  that  were  tried  by  the  board  in  the 
3  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  1900,  would,  if  they  had  been  tried  under  the  old  affidavit 
system,  have  been  excluded  and  aeported,  the  difference  being  that  in  one  case  the  immigrant  was 
convicted  on  his  affidavit  only,  and  the  other  where  all  the  facts  were  developed. 

Under  the  present  system  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  case  must,  of  necessity,  be  known  to  the 
board  of  special  inquiry,  while  under  the  former  system  inatMdal  facts  might  have  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  inspector,  or  some  one  in  the  contract  labor  bureau,  but  the  board  would  have  remained 
in  total  ignorance  of  them  if  not  thought  fit  by  the  contract  labor  bureau  to  lay  those  facts  before  the 
board. 

6.  Deportation  within  one  year  after  laadiiig.— The  act  of  October  19, 1888,  added  an 
important  amendment  to  the  law  by  providiog  that  an  immigrant  who  might  escape 
the  vigilance  of  the  inspectors  at  the  ports  might  nevertheless  be  arrested  within 
1  year  after  landing  and  then  deported  exactly  as  he  would  have  been  had  the 
inspector  debarred  him  before  lauding.  The  law  iis  amended  authorizes  "  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  in  case  that  he  shall  be  satisfied  that  an  immigrant  has  been 
allowed  to  land  contrary  to  the  prohibition  of  the  law,  to  cause  such  immigrant, 
within  the  period  of  1  year  after  landing  or  entry,  to  be  taken  into  custody  and 
returned  to  the  country  whence  he  came,  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  of  the  import- 
ing vessel;  or,  if  he  entered  from  an  adjoining  country,  at  the  expense  of  the  person 
previously  contracting  for  the  service.''^ 

The  importance  of  this  amendment  can  readily  be  understood,  and  its  significance 
may  be  Judged  from  the  table  (Table  2)  on  page  — ,  where  it  appears  that  the  immi- 
grants returned  within  1  year  numbered  356  in  1900,  ont  of  a  total  number  returned 
of  4,602. 
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It  is  still  qnestionable  whether  the  period  of  I  year  is  long  enoagh.  In  New 
York  City  there  is  a  serions  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  pnblic  author! ties  on  aoconnt 
of  the  large  number  of  aliens  who  bring  their  children  or  dependent  relatives  to  the 
public  institutions  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  residence.  Under  State  law  1 
year's  residence  is  required  to  gain  legal  domicile  entitling  to  the  benefits  of  public 
charity,  and  the  immigration  Taw  of  1891  provides  that  ''any  alien  who  becomes  a 
pnblic  charge  within  one  year  after  hia  arrival  in  the  United  States  from  causes 
existing  prior  to  his  landing  therein  shall  be  deemed  to  have  come  in  violation  of 
law  and  shall  be  returned  as  aforesaid/' 

If,  now,  when  alien  applicants  appear  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  by  their  applica- 
tion for  help  formally  concede  that  they  are  paupers,  the  immigration  authorities 
were  legally  enabled  to  arrest  and  deport  tnem,  a  large  amount  of  undeserved 
expense  would  be  saved  to  the  public  treasury. 

Again,  the  1-year  period  is  peculiarly  valuable  in  the  ease  of  contract  laborers. 
This  class  of  immigrants  now  comes  to  this  country  admirably  ''coached''  in  all  the 
answers  which  they  shall  give  to  the  inspectors.  It  is  well  known  that  the  business 
of  collecting  peasants  from  the  villages  of  Italv  and  Austria- Hungary  and  shipping 
them  to  importers  in  New  York,  Chicap^o,  ana  other  places  has  become  so  highly 
perfected  and  developed  that  it  is  practically  impossible  under  existing  law  to  dis- 
cover their  true  character  at  the  port  of  landing.  The  main  safeguard,  therefore, 
is  in  the  power  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  through  its  special  agents  and  detec- 
tives, to  follow  these  suspected  immigrants  to  their  places  of  employment  where  the 
evidence  against  them  may  bo  secured. 

Doubtless,  here  a^ain,  it  may  seem  to  be  placing  a  large  amount  of  arbitrary 
power  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  that  his  warrant,  with- 
out judicial  hearing,  should  be  the  sole  instrument  on  which  aliens  are  arrested  and 
sent  out  of  the  country.  This  power,  however,  has  been  found  to  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  remove  the  administration  of  the  law  from  the  delay  and  formalities  of  legal 
procedure. 

Since  »  law  of  this  kind  depends  for  both  its  interpretation  and  its  energetic 
enforcement  upon  executive  ofiicers,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  trace  its  operation  in  a 
few  leading  instances  where  records  are  available.  With  this  in  view,  tne  following 
recent  typical  cases  have  been  selected : 

F.  GASES  SHOWnrG  THE  OPEEATIOF  OF  THE   COHTEACT  LABOB 

LAWS. 

1.  Case  of  Croatifui  stave  oatten. — On  September  15, 1899,  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
received  confidential  information  "to  the  ett'ect  that  about 200  or  300  Austrian  stave 
cutters  are  coming  to  work  for  the  various  stave  campi^  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas.  These  workmen  are  expected  to  come  secretJy  in  the  near  future  via 
Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston." 

One  company  of  9  Croatians  arrived  September  24  at  New  York.  They  brought 
with  them  various  sums  of  money  ranging  from  $30  to  $50  each  and  were  provided 
with  railroad  tickets  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  although  they  had  no  friends  or  addresses 
in  that  city.  They  declared  that  if  they  were  unable  to  find  work  at  Cincinnati 
they  would  go  to  Memphis,  having  noticed  that  place  upon  the  map.  They  had  also 
the  address  of  one  Kronberger,  at  Knleville,  Miss.,  said  to  be  the  agent  of  the  Austro- 
American  Stave  and  Lumber  Company  at  that  point. 

Immigrant  Inspector  Milton  Smiley,  at  Cincinnati,  was  ordered  to  meet  these 
immigrants.  On  October  5  he  -reported  that  5  Croatians  had  bought  tickets  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  for  St.  Louis  and  4  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  all  of  the  same  party. 
They  were  accompanied  by  a  man  who  could  speak  English,  but  who  did  not  pur- 
chase the  tickets  directly.  At  Cincinnati  he  met  the  9  people  in  question,  asked 
where  they  were  going,  and  they  showed  him  their  tickets  for  Birmingham,  Ala., 
purchased  at  Washington,  Pa.,  and  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  said:  "It  was  at  once 
conclusive  in  my  mind  that  some  one  at  Pittsburg  or  along  the  line  was  helping 
them  along."  Since  Washington,  Pa.,  is  ofif  the  mam  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Kail- 
road,  he  inferred  that  some  one  had  gone  there  from  Pittsburg  and  gave  the  tickets 
to  them  at  Pittsburg.  He  discovered  later  on  inquiry  of  the  ticket  agent  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  that  5  tickets  had  been  sold  to  these  foreigners  for  St.  Louis  and  4  to 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  all  of  the  same  party.  They  would  give  no  information  as  to  their 
work  at  Memphis,  but  were  going  to  look  for  work.  The  interpreter  told  them 
they  could  get  work  at  Cincinnati,  but  they  preferred  to  go  to  Memphis  because 
they  had  tickets.  The  leader  of  the  party  said  that  he  had  been  in  the  United 
States  before,  but  in  Mr.  Smiley's  opinion  he  was  the  agent  of  the  contractor. 

In  November,  1899,  Inspector  T.  W.  Levy  was  detailed  as  a  detective  to  the  stave- 
cntters'  camp  near  Greenville,  Miss.,  where  he  interviewed  the  boss  of  the  stave- 
cutters'  cam^.  He  learned  that  there  were  130  men,  all  Slavonians,  in  camp,  being 
the  largest  single  camp  in  the  United  States,  under  Leopold  Kerne  Stave  Company, 
of  Vienna,  Austria,  with  American  headquarters  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  Nearly  aU  had 
been  here  less  than  a  year.    All  but  a  few  had  landed  at  New  York  or  Baltimore.    Only 
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one  had  come  throagh  GalveetoD.  That  there  ^as  do  trouble  to  set  men,  bat  the 
companiee  were  now  verv  carefal,  as  the  Government  was  watoning  them,  and 
heavy  penalties  would  follow  if  they  were  caught.  But  onlv  a  short  time  back  36 
men  destined  to  work  for  his  company  were  sent  back  to  ^^ew  York.  These  men 
had  foolishly  brought  axes  and  other  tools  from  Austria  in  their  baggage,  and  got 
caught  in  consequence.  That  over  100  who  came  at  the  same  time  were  allowed 
to  land,  as  they  had  been  smarter  and  had  brought  no  give-away  tools.  That  the  36 
sent  back  were  a  part  of  the  others  that  landed.  That  there  was  contract  with  the 
men,  but  all  knew  and  understood  that  they  were  to  work  for  his  company.  That 
in  almost  every  part  of  Austria  in  the  stave -cutting  districts  there  are  steamship 
posters  telling  of  the  attractiveness  of  this  country,  of  wages  paid  for  stave  cutting, 
and  the  stave  districts  in  this  country,  and  that  stave  men  were  wanted  there.  That 
he  did  not  know  for  certain,  but  believed  that  there  were  special  agents  who  worked 
up  parties  of  stave  cutters  and  gave  a  big  discount  in  passage  to  the  party.  That 
the  men  who  came  over  in  these  parties  brought  very  little  baggage  under  advice, 
and  no  telltale  tools;  and  all  know  how  to  answer  questions  propounded  by  Gov- 
ernment officers  as  to  their  being  under  contract.  That  5  and  6  years  ago  the  stave 
companies  imported  men,  but  there  was  no  need  for  this  now,  as  matters  were  **  under- 
stood,'' and  men  who  ''understood"  things  could  go  to  work  at  once  on  arrival. 
That  men  came  to  Memphis  and  other  places,  and  from  there  were  distributed  to 
camps.  That  the  foreman  kept  men's  names,  but  usually  "run  them  by  numbers, 
like  a  lot  of  damned  convicts.''  That  "it  would  be  no  use  to  show  me  men's  names, 
as  I  could  not  remember  or  pronounce  a  single  one."  That  he  did  not  know  his 
men's  antecedents,  or  how  or  when  they  came,  and  did  not  want  to  kuow. 

Mr.  Levy  also  says  that  the  names  of  Karesch  and  Stolzky,  ticket  men  at  Bremen, 
"which  have  bobbed  up  in  almost  all  my  investigations,  are  either  themselves  or  by 
their  agents  at  the  bottom  of  these  importations  and  assist  in  them  by  advice  and 
perhaps  work.  Certuiu  it  is  that  all  men  imported  through  Galveston  said  that 
Karesch  and  Stolzky  had  told  them  of  localities  to  which  they  were  going.  They  no 
doubt  told  them  of  contract  laws,  of  axes  and  tools  as  give-aways  in  baggage  and 
advised  leaving  them  behind,  etc.  That  practically  all  stave  cutters  '  understand 
things',  before  they  leave  Austria.  That  those  who  do  pass  inspectors  because  of 
lack  of  sufficient  evidence  can  be  followed,  and  will  be  found  to  go  toGoebel's  Hotel 
in  Memphis,  Yielsch  Hotel  in  Shreveport,  and  a  no-name  hotel  near  union  depot  in 
Little  Rook  and  from  these  places  at  once  to  the  woods,  and  that  once  in  the  woods, 
unless  followed,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  locate  them,  as  the  forests  are  large  in 
area  and  the  oanebrakes  in  parts  almost  impenetrable." 

In  a  later  communication  Mr.  Levv  wrote  that  his  investigations  led  him  to  believe 
that  the  contract  labor  laws  have  been  svstematically  broken  by  people  connected 
with  the  stave  business.  "In  my  travels  recently  I  have  located  a  dozen  or  more 
camps  of  stave  cutters  in  which  there  are  many  men.  J  estimate  the  number  at 
nearly,  if  not  auite,  1,500,  three-fourths  of  whom  have  been  in  this  country  loss  than 
2  years,  and  the  largo  majority  of  these  less  than  1  year,  and  nearly  all  of  whom 
came  exactly  like  those  off  A'oZn  came — previoasly  contracted  for.  »  *  «  Shreve- 
port and  Little  Rock  are  the  great  distributing  pNoints.  There  are  dozens  of  stave 
factories  throughout  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee.  The  pointa 
named  are  the  best  for  labor* distributing  point<s.  I  do  not  believe  tliat  there  are  2  per 
cent  of  the  Austrians  tbat  go  to  the  above-noted  points  that  are  not  under  contract 
as  stave  cutters.  I  have  been  painstaking  and  energetic  in  my  labors,  and  gone  into 
camps  far  from  the  railroa4l  and  walked  to  get  into  them ;  have  talked  with  citizens 
and  Slavs  and  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  business  of  stave  cutting  is  done  by  Aus- 
trians systematically  imported  by  interested  people  and  through  every  port  of  any 
consequence  on  the  Atlantic  and iGulf  seaports,  to  avoid  suspicion,  and  that  positive 
evidence  can  never  be  had,  and  that  the  business  of  importing  bad  reached  very 
large  proportions." 

Later  he  wrote :  "  It  appears  to  me  that  the  importation  of  Austrians  for  stave  cut- 
ting is  above  all  big  things  of  this  kind  in  recent  years.  The  staves  these  fellows 
cut  are  cut  by  no  one  in  this  section  of  the  country,  being  of  a  peculiar  kind  intended 
for  the  French  and  Austrian  markets  exclusively.  No  one  cuts  these  staves  except 
Austrians  anywhere  in  the  South  or  Southwest.  *  *  *  It  is  impossible  to  have 
direct  positive  evidence  against  importers  or  men.  They  are  too  well  versed  in  the 
laws,  but  the  train  of  circumstantial  evidence  against  men  and  importers  is  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  at  least  deport,  as  in  the  case  of  our  'farm  laborers'  oif  the  Koln, 
and  other  ships." 

After  the  stave  cutters  had  been  arrested  for  deportation,  B.  Kobler,  manager  of 
the  Austro- American  Stave  and  Lumber  Company,  headouarters  Shrevejtort,  La., 
appeared  in  their  behalf  and  stated  that  owing  to  the  exnaustion  of  the  forests  in 
Anstro-Hungary  and  Slavonia  the  stave-cutting  iudustrv  was  compelled  to  remove 
to  other  countries,  and  was  located  at  districts  surrounding  Memphis  and  Shreve- 
pHort,  and  naturally  the  Htave  cutters, who  knew  nothing  but  farming  and  stave  out- 
ting,  being  thrown'  out  of  employment  in  Austria,  came  over  in  large  numbers  to 
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these  American  districts.  That  the  15  men  on  the  steamship  Kliln  now  under  arrest 
did  not  have  any  contract  with  him  or  anyone  else.  Bat  that  they  had  applied  to 
him  for  work  and  he  had  wired  to  Antone  Kronberger,  the  owner  of  a  stave-ontting 
concern,  asking  if  he  could  give  employment  to  these  men.  They  were  competent 
workmen,  and  the  affiant  had  no  interest  in  them,  except  that  they  were  conntrymen 
of  his  in  distress,  to  whom  he  would  like  to  see  justice  done. 

In  January,  1900,  Inspector  Levy,  at  Galveston,  made  the  formal  and  personal 
tender  of  the  15  Slavs  for  deportation  by  the  steamship  Roland,  but  the  local  agent 
refused  to  receive  them,  whereupon  he  swore  out  a  warrant,  upon  which  the  agent 
was  arrested  and  then  released  upon  a  $3,000  bond. 

The  district  attornev  recommended  dismissal  of  the  agent  on  the  ground  that  the 
law  does  not  contemplate  criminal  prosecutions  in  cases  after  landing.  The  com- 
missioner thereupon  dismissed  the  prosecution.  The  district  attorney  thereupon 
recommended  deportation,  and  the  steamship  company  consented  to  receive  the  men, 
deport  them  to  Germany  tfn  a  steamship,  and  to  pay  the  cost  of  maintenance  while 
in  Galveston.  - 

7.  Dr.  Dowie's  lace  makers. — The  lace  curtain  case  reported  on  page  —  served  as  a 
precedent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  case  of  the  lace  makers  imported 
by  Dr.  Dowie  to  establish  a  laoe  factory  at  Zion,  111.  Dr.  Dowie,  through  his  attor- 
nevs,  had  communicated  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  date  of  April  25, 
1900,  explaining  the  proposed  importation  of  lace  makers  from  England,  and  asking 
.  to  be  informed  whetner  he  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
be  transgressing  the  law  in  any  particular  if  he  could  carry  out  his  plans  as  at  pres- 
ent formulated.  Dr.  Dowie's  attorneys  argued  that  *' skilled  workmen  ft-om  foreign 
oonn tries  may  be  engaged  under  a  valid  contract  or  agreement  to  perform  laborer 
service  in  the  United  States  in  or  upon  any  new  industry,  providea  such  workmen 
can  not  be  obtained  here."  They  also  (U.  S.  v,  Bromily,  58  F.,  554)  held  that  the 
alien  contract  labor  law  was  designed  to  apply  only  to  the  importation  in  large 
numbers  of  foreign  unskilled  laborers  under  contract  to  perform  labor  or  service 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Amalgamated  Lace  Curtain  Operatives  of  America,  on  Mav  19,  had  submitted 
to  the  commissioner-general,  in  reply  to  his  inquiry,  a  list  of  the  factories  at  that 
time  established.  They  were :  Tarinville  Lace  Making  Company,  established  9  years, 
9 machines,  58  operatives,  firm  reco^izes  union ;  Scranton  Lace  Company,  Scranton, 
Pa.,  established  9  years,  250  operatives,  17  machines,  firm  recognizes  union;  Patch- 
ogue  Lace  Manufacturing  Company,  Patchogue,  L.  I.,  established  9  years,  350  oper- 
atives, output  10,000  pairs  lace  curtains  per  week,  22  machines,  does  not  recognize 
the  union,  out  expected  to  do  so  in  a  very  short  time ;  Columbia  Laee  Mills,  Camp- 
bell &  Celand  owners,  established  8  years,  about  60  operatives,  does  not  recog^nize 
the  union.  Wages  vary  from  $10  to  $25  per  week.  The  secretary  of  the  union 
stated: 

''I  have  enough  applications  already  to  fill  the  places  of  the  men  that  Dr.  Dowie 
wants  to  import  except  the  last  3  which  is  mentioned  in  your  letter  of  the  8th.  Sorry 
that  I  can  not  give  you  any  information  about  those  3,  as  they  are  trades  that 
we  know  very  little  about  at  present.  *  *  *  Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  ma- 
chines in  the  country ;  2  men  to  each  machine.  A  lockout  at  the  Wilkesbarre  mill 
affected  14  men,  49  women,  and  26  boys,  who  could  supply  Dr.  Dowie's  mills  if 
needed.    At  some  of  the  mills  we  only  work  three-fourths  time." 

Dr.  Dowie  advised  the  Department  from  Edinburgh,  on  November  3,  that  the  first 
»arty  of  his  lace  makers  and  families  would  arrive  about  November  12  at  Philadelphia, 
le  said  the  party  comprised  only  3  lace  makers,  but  included  also  their  wives  and  fam- 
ilies, and  that  the  principal  party  would  leave  on  the  return  voyage  of  the  steamer 
in  December.  The  number  of  actual  lace  makers,  including  "  draftsmen,"  will  not 
exceed  35  to  40,  all  of  them  going  out  as  practically  chiefi)  of  departments,  the  object 
being  not  to  import  work  people  in  numbers  from  Great  Britain,  "but  to  educate 
our  own  People  in  America,  for  whose  benefit  these  industries  are  being  estab- 
lisbed.'^  Dr.  Dowie  had  purchased  outright  the  plant  at  Beeston,  England,  and  had 
shipped  or  was  about  to  ship  to  this  country  the  machinery  of  the  mill  for  use  in 
the  new  establishment.  The  emigrants,  who  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  while  claiming 
not  to  bo  under  contract  with  Dr.  Dowie,  all  expected  to  secure  employment  with 
him.  The  board  of  special  inquiry  of  Philadelphia  debarred  them  on  the  ground 
that  lace  making  is  an  industry  fully  established  in  this  country  and  that  skilled 
workmen  could  readily  be  obtained  in  this  countrv  at  short  notice  to  fully  man  the 
new  mill  about  to  be  started  by  Dr.  Dowie.  Dowie's  attorneys  thereupon  appealed  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  alleging  that  the  manufacture  of  Lever's  fancy  lace  upon 
the  improved  Lever  machines  is  a  new  industrv  not  established  in  the  United  States 
on  February  26, 1885,  and  not  now  established  here,  and  skilled  labor  for  this  purpose 
can  not  be  obtained  otherwise  than  from  abroad. 

The  board  of  special  inquiry  unanimously  voted  to  debar  5  of  the  immigrants  as 
coming  in  violation  of  the  alien  contract  labor  law  and  the  remainder  as  likely  to 
become  public  charges. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  decided,  on  appeal,  November  26,  1900,  in  favor  of 
Dr.  Dowie  and  the  immigrants,  both  those  charged  with  violation  of  the  alien  con- 
tract labor  law,  and  also  those  as  likely  to  become  pnblic  charges.  The  ground  of 
his  decision  is  stated  as  follows:  "Although  lace  making  with  some  of  its  branches 
has  been  carried  on  in  this  country  for  some  years,  heretofore  it  seems  to  have  been 
thepractice  to  import  the  thread  used  in  such  establishment.  The  Department  is 
of  the  opinion  that  said  industry  is  a  new  one,  not  established,  and  is  within  the 
exception  mentioned  in  the  act  of  February  26, 1885,  and  as  it  is  not  claimed  or  shown 
by  representatives  of  the  lace  makers'  union  that  labor  could  have  been  obtained  in 
this  countrv  to  prosecute  the  industry,  there  is  apparently  no  violation  of  the  alien 
contract  labor  law." 

The  decision  seemed  to  turn  on  the  distinction  between  the  old  and  the  new  form 
of  the  Lever  machine.  Affidavits  were  presented  maintaining  that  the  modern 
machine  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  type;  that  there  are  onlv  from  7  to  9  of 
these  modern  machines  in  tho  country,  all  of  them  brought  here  within  the  last  15 
mouths,  and  that  the  firm  which  brought  them  (The  American  Textile  Company,  of 
Pawtncket,  K.  I.)  had  made  many  efforts  to  obtain  hands  in  this  country,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  difficult  matter,  with  the  rush  of  machines  now  coming  to  this  country, 
to  find  sufficient  workmen  nere  to  handle  all  these  modem  Lever  machines  at  once. 

8.  BuflUo  and  FittBlniig  tailor  oases. — ^The  defects  in  the  alien  contract-labor  law, 
as  shown  in  the  decisions  cited  in  preceding  pages,  have  their  main  effect  in  their 
influence  upon  the  United  States  district  attorneys  whose  business  it  is  to  prosecute 
the  cases.  This  comes  plainly  to  view  in  a  recent  Buffalo  case:  The  immigrant 
inspector  at  that  port,  Mr.  J.  R.  De  Barrv,  reported  on  August  28, 1900,  that  a  depu- 
tation from  the  tailors'  union  of  Buffalo  called  on  him  and  stated  that  Messrs. 
FuUaytar  &  Keen,  tailors  of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburg,  were  for  some  time  paat  import- 
ing tailors  on  pauper  wages  to  work  for  them  in  Buffalo  and  Pittsburg  at  $2  per 
week  and  board;  that  10  had  already  arrived,  others  expected,  and  that  citizens 
were  being  discharged  and  their  places  filled  with  this  pauper  labor;  that  in  the 
offices  of  J.  W.  Klauck,  steamship  agent,  the  inspector  himself  saw  stubs  on  which 
were  the  names  of  the  contract  laborers,  showing  that  Joseph  Keen,  of  877  Main 
street,  Buffalo,  had  paid  their  passage  and  sent  for  them.  Tho  inspector  stated  that 
copies  of  the  statements  of  the  contract  laborers  had  been  made  for  the  district 
attorney,  who  had  directed  him  to  make  complaint  against  Joseph  Keen,  under  noc- 
tions  1  and  6  of  the  laws  of  1891.  The  statement  of  these  tailors  showed  that  they 
were  natives  of  Hnngary  and  tailors  by  occupation ;  that  they  came  to  the  United 
States  in  January  to  August,  1900;  that  prior  to  coming  one  of  them  had  received 
letters  from  a  brother  which  said  that  he  would  get  him  work  with  Mr.  Keen,  of 
Buffalo,  at  $2  a  week.  Mr.  Keen  sent  him  $25  in  a  post-office  order  from  Bnffalo  and 
is  now  paying  $2  per  week  and  board.  No  written  contract.  Had  letter  from  Mr. 
Keen  about  September  29.  Another,  whose  son  Joseph  was  working  for  Mr.  Keen, 
received  $32  from  his  son,  and  Bir.  Keen  wrote  him  and  sent  him  passage  ticket  from 
Hungary  to  Buffalo  and  25  florins,  to  go  to  work  for  him.  He  did  not  say  how  much 
per  week  he  would  receive.  Another  received  passage  ticket  from  Mr.  Keen  through 
nis  cousin,  who  was  acting  foreman  in  the  shop.  Did  not  say  how  much  per  week 
he  would  get.  Another  received  a  letter  from  *'  a  kind  of  foreman  in  the  shop,''  who 
wrote  and  said  Mr.  Keen  would  settle  the  amount  he  was  to  receive  per  week  when 
he  came,  after  the  first  week.  Received  25  florins  by  letter  from  Mr.  Keen.  Is  now 
receiving  $10  per  week.  Another  has  written  to  one  of  the  employees  of  Mr.  Keen 
to  get  work.  Tho  latter  spoke  to  Mr.  Keen  and  then  wrote  that  Mr.  Keen  would 
give  him  work  if  he  came.  The  five  alienw  were  arrested  by  the  deputy  marshal  and 
brought  before  Commissioner  Welman,  who  let  them  out  on  $200  bail,  each.  So 
Important  was  the  case  believed  to  be  that  the  Attorney-General  directed  by  tele- 
graph United  States  Attorney  Charles  H.  Brown,  of  Buffalo,  to  take  charge  of  the 
case  himself,  without  leaving  it  to  his  assistant.  Mr.  Brown  did  so,  and  then 
advised  the  Attorney- General  as  follows:  ''I  personally  examined  each  of  the  aliens 
alleged  to  have  been  imported  by  Joseph  Keen  in  violation  of  the  alien  contract- 
labor  law  before  the  grand  Jury  of  the  Lockport  term  of  the  United  States  district 
court  last  week.  On  such  examination  it  dearly  appeared  that  in  no  case  did 
Joseph  Keen  aid  or  assist  In  the  importation  of  any  of  these  aliens  from  Hungary  to 
the  United  States,  who  were  under  contract  to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States 
made  previous  to  such  importation.  Each  of  the  aliens  was  examined  fully  through 
an  interpreter,  and  no  facts  could  be  deduced  upon  which  a  charge  of  violating  the 
statute  could  be  based.  A  careful  consideration  revealed  the  fact  that  these  uiens 
did  not  come  to  the  United  States  under  a  contract  to  perform  labor  in  the  United 
States  made  previous  to  their  importation.  •  *  *  The  fact  that  this  subject  has 
been  a  matter  of  considerable  correspondence,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  Department  that  J  should  give  this  case  my  per- 
sonal attention,  inclines  me  to  the  opinion  that  some  representative  of  the  Tireasury 
Department  has  labored  under  the  impression  that  simple  proof  of  the  sending  of 
means  of  transportation  by  tho  defendant  to  an  alien  in  a  foreign  country  is  aUuiat 
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is  required  to  secure  a  conviction  for  violation  of  the  alien  contract-labor  law.    I 
was  especially  careful  and  designed  to  be  extremely  thorough  in  a  full  and  com- 

Elete  examination  to  develop  the  essential  facts  upon  which  to  base  a  prosecution, 
ul  no  case  could  be  made  out  and  no  indictment  was  found."  And  in  a  later  com- 
munication he  added,  to  enable  them  to  indict  the  alleged  contractors:  ''For  the 
reason  that  such  evidence  did  not  exist.  "  *  *  If  any  fact  can  be  called  to  my 
attention  that  will  establish  a  contract  made  by  the  aliens  and  the  defendant. 
Keen,  prior  to  their  importation,  within  the  terms  of  the  statute  itself  and  as  con- 
strued by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  the  eighth  circuit  in  48  F.  K.,  91,  and  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  fifth  circuit,  57  F.  R.,  490,  and  the  case  of  The 
United  States  r.  River  Spinning  Company,  70  F.  R.,  978,  and  The  United  States  r. 
Gay,  80  F.  R.,  254, 1  will  be  only  too  glad  to  present  it  to  any  future  grand  jury." 

Another  example  of  the  hesitation  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Government  to  under- 
take the  prosecution  of  contract  importation  cases  in  view  of  the  decisions  of  the 
courts,  is  that  of  the  same  firm  of  FuUaytar  &  Keen  in  the  branch  at  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
The  immigrant  inspector  at  that  station,  Mr.  R.  D.  Layton,  secured  the  affidavit  of 
the  alleged  imported  laborer  and  of  the  agent  with  whom  the  alleged  contract  was 
made,  and  of  the  importer  himself.  The  statements  are  apparently  so  conclusive 
that  they  seem  to  give  proof  of  a  complete  contract.  They  show  that  the  importer 
advanced  the  passage  money  and  aereed  to  the  amount  of  compensation  per  week. 
The  only  link  which  can  be  said  to  nave  been  omitted  is  that  of  tbe  period  during 
which  employment  was  to  continue.  Nevertheless,  the  United  States  district  attor- 
ney did  not  see  his  way  clear  to  prosecute  the  case.  The  affidavits  and  correspond- 
ence are  submitted  herewith : 

BWORM  STATSMKirr  OP  MABTIN  HU8CKA. 

I  am  31  yean  old.  Am  a  native  of  Hungary.  This  ia  the  first  time  I  ever  was  in  this  ooontry. 
oame  here  last  March.  Arrived  in  the  steamship  Saale.  I  am  a  ladies'  tailor  by  trade.  When  I  was 
at  home  I  met  John  Clemen^  also  a  ladies'  tailor,  who  told  me  I  could  do  very  much  better  in  America, 
and  that  he  coiild  get  me  a  Job  with  the  Arm  he  worked  for  in  that  country.  I  liave  known  Mr.  Clement 
for  about  8  years,  and  I  told  him  "all  right,  I  would  go,  but  could  not  afford  to  nay  the  passage."  He 
said,  "I  will  fix  that  all  right."  He  wrote  to  the  hrm  of  FuUaytar  &  Keen,  No.  412  Penn  avenue. 
Pittsburg,  about  me,  and  he  answered  and  said  all  right,  he  would  send  the  money,  and  he  did  send 
him  $50  money  order.  I  signed  the  receipt  to  Mr.  Clement  and  got  the  money  and  came  over  and  went 
to  work  for  FuUaytar  &  Keen.  The  letter  said  he  would  pay  me  from  $12  a  week  up,  according  to  my 
abUity .  After  I  had  worked  a  few  months  he  began  fussing  with  me  about  the  $S0  which  1  rerased  to 
pay  back.  He  then  told  the  cashier  to  deduct  the  money  from  my  iwy .  He  did  so,  and  I  quit.  After 
a  while  he  coaxed  me  to  eo  back,  and  I  went  back  again  and  he  again  held  some  of  my  wages  for  the 
passage,  and  I  then  left  for  good,  and  have  not  worked  any  place  since.  I  have  a  wife  and  children  at 
home,  and  was  doing  very  well.  If  I  had  known  I  had  to  reiwy  the  $50 1  would  not  have  come.  I  will 
return  as  soon  as  I  can  earn  the  money.  My  friend,  Mr.  A.  M.  Bushek,  who  is  acting  as  interpreter, 
has  told  me  what  you  have  written,  and  it  is  true,  every  word  of  it,  and  I  so  swear. 

John  Clbmemt,  sworn :  Am  32  years  old;  am  a  native  of  Hungary :  am  a  ladies'  tailor  by  trade,  and 
understand  all  you  say  to  me.  I  first  came  to  this  country  in  1^,  then  in  1898  I  went  back  home  to 
Hungary  and  stayed  there  untU  I  returned  on  the  26th  of^June,  1900,  on  the  steamship  Laeqiutaii^e. 
I  work  for  FuUaytar  St  Keen,  at  No.  412  Penn  avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  I  knew  Mr.  Fnllaytar  when  I 
was  here  before,  and  when  I  was  at  home  I  often  wrote  to  him.  Our  letters  were  mostly  of  a  social 
nature.  I  wrote  Mr.  FuUaytar  and  asked  him  if  he  wanted  a  good  man;  that  I  knew  one  here  who 
might  go.  He  wrote  me  he  did,  and  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Hnscka,  whom  I  know  very  well,  and  he  said  he 
would  come  out,  but  not  unless  his  passage  was  paid.  I  wrote  this  to  Mr.  FuUaytar,  who  sent  me  a 
money  order  for  $50,  and  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Huscka.  got  his  receipt  for  it,  and  he  came  out  and  went  to 
work  for  the  firm.  After  that  he  had  some  trouble  with  this  firm  and  he  stopped  work.  I  am  now 
working  for  FuUaytar  &  Keen.    I  paid  my  own  passage. 

Miss  Flobbnce  Thorn,  sworn:  I  am  17  years  old;  am  cashier  for  the  firm  of  Fnllaytar  &  Keen; 
keep  their  books  and  assist  in  the  business  on  this  floor;  have  been  there  fifteen  months.  I  know 
Mr.  Martin  Huscka;  he  worked  here,  but  he  has  quit.  He  quit  on  the  31st  of  October,  1900.  He 
worked  here  from  the  time  he  came  t4>  this  country  until  he  quit.  I  was  ordered  to  take  some  money 
out  of  his  wages  and  I  did  so— $16  one  time  and  $16  another.  As  they  talked  in  a  foreign  language, 
I  don't  know  what  it  was  for. 

Fkbdinand  FDLUkTTAR,  swom :  I  am  one  of  the  Ann  of  FuUaytar  &  Keen,  at  No.  412  Penn  avenue. 
I  have  been  in  business  for  two  years  and  three  months.  I  know  John  Clement.  He  is  now  in  my 
employ  as  a  ladies'  tailor.  I  knew  him  when  he  was  here  before.  While  he  was  in  Hungary  we  had 
a  friendly  correspondence.  He  wrote  me  how  bad  olT  they  were  in  the  old  country  and  asked  me  if  I 
wanted  a  good  man.  As  I  had  trouble  to  get  a  good  braider  here,  I  told  him  **  yes,"  I  needed  a  man, 
and  1  sent  him  $50  money  order  to  pay  the  passage  out  of  Martin  Huscka,  who  oame  here  and  I  put 
him  to  work.  We  had  trouble  with  him.  for  I  thought  he  should  pay  me  the  $50  bank,  but  he  refused 
and  I  ordered  my  cashier  to  hold  back  some  of  his  wages,  which  she  did— about  $9(^-and  he  stopped 
work,  but  after  a  time  I  got  him  to  come  back.  He  only  worked  a  short  time  and  be  quit  again,  and 
I  don't  know  where  he  is  now.    I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  my  money  back  again. 

No.  24002.]  TRBASUBT  DBPABnOBNT, 

OrWlOm  OF  COMMiaSIONEIt^KNBRAL  OF  ImMIOBATION, 

WMhingUm,  November  f  7,  1900. 
K.  D.  Layton, 

Jtnmigrant  Inspector^  PiUtbwrg,  Pa. 
SiB:  From  rexrart  contained  in  your  communication  of  the  26th  instant,  it  appears  that  the  firm  of 
FuUaytar  &  Keen,  of  No.  412  Penn  avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  violated  the  alien  contract  labor 
laws  by  the  importation  of  one  Martin  Huscka  to  perform  service  for  them  in  the  United  States  under 
contract  made  prior  to  his  Immigration. 
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In  view  of  thin,  yon  are  directed  to  preaent  all  the  evidence  in  yonr  poseesaion  to  the  United  States 
district  attorney  for  an  expreeaion  of  his  views;  and  if,  in  his  opinion,  action  will  lie,  suit  ahoald  be 
instituted  to  recover  penalties  prescribed  by  law. 
Bespectfully, 

T.  Y.  PowDB&LY,  Connnistumtr-Qeneral. 

Dkpabticbnt  of  Justice, 
Orncs  ur  thb  Unitbd  Statbs  ArroBiniY,  WBSTBBir  Distbict  or  Pennsylvania, 

PitUburg,  January  SI,  1901. 
R.  D.  Latton, 

ImmigrarU  Inspector,  PitUintrg,  Fa. 
SiB:  You  have  submitted  evidence  to  our  office  of  an  alleged  violation  of  the  alien  contract-labor 
law  of  February  26, 1885,  and  its  supplements,  by  the  firm  of  Fullavtar  &  Keen,  of  No.  412  Penn 
avenue,  Pittsburg,  Fa.,  by  the  importation  and  migration  of  a  certain  alien  and  foreigner  into  the 
United  States,  to  wit,  one  Martin  Husoka,  then  a  native  of  Hungary  and  a  subject  or  His  Miuesty 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  Apostolic  Kine  of  Hungary,  for  the  nurpose  of  performing  labor  as  a 
ladies'  tailor  under  agreement  made  prior  to  nis  migration. 

After  examining  the  evidence  submitted  and  the  law  in  the  case,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  this 
does  not  come  within  the  statute  as  interpreted  by  the  court. 
I  herewith  return  all  papers  in  the  case. 
Very  sincerely, 

Daniel  B.  Heineb,  UniUd  States  Attorney. 

0.  GHIHESE  EXGLUSIOH  LAWS  AHD  TEEATIES. 

A  Complete  List  of  Laws  and  Treaties  Relating  to  the  Exclusion  ok  the 

Chinese. 

Treaty  of  November  17,  1880,  between  United  Staten  and  China.     (U.  S.  Stat.  L., 

vol.  22,  p.  826.) 
Act  to  suspend  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States.     (Approved 

May  6,  1882,  U.  8.  Stat.  L.,  vol.  22,  p.  58.) 
Act  amending  act  of  May  6,  1882.     (Approved  July  5,  1884,  U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  vol.  23, 

p.  115.) 
Act  to  prohibit  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  into  the  United  States.     (Approved  Sep- 
tember 13,  1888,  if.  S.  Stat.  L.,  vol.  25,  p.  476.) 
Act  declaring  certificates  of  return  for  Chinese  laborers  void.     (Approved  October 

1,  1888,  U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  vol.  25,  p.  504.) 
Act  to  prohibit  coming  of  Chinese  persons  into  the  United  States.     (Approved  May 

5,  1892,  U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  vol.  27,  p.  25.) 
Act  to  enforce  immigration  and  contract  labor  laws  of  the  United  States.     (Chinese 

are  excepted  by  section  10  from  effects  of  this  law.)    (Approved  March  3,  1893, 

U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  vol.  27,  p.  569.) 
Act  amending  act  of  May  5,  1892.     (Approved  November  3,  1893,  U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  vol. 

28,  p.  7.) 
Convention  between  the  United  States  and  China  of  March  17,  1894.     (U.  S.  Stat. 

L.,  vol.  28^  p.  1210.) 
Joint  resolution  annexing  Hawaiian  Islands  prohibits  immigration  of  Chiuese. 

(Approved  July  7,  1898,  U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  vol.  30,  p.  751.) 
Act  providing  government  for  Territory  of  Hawaii  denies  Chinese  entrance  into  the 

United  States  from  Hawaii.    (Approved  April  30,  1900,  Statutes,  Fifty-sixth 

Congress,  first  session,  p.  141.) 
•  Sundry  civil  appropriation  act  puts  administration  of  Chinese  exclusion  acts  under 

Commissioner-General  of  Immigration.     (Approved  June  6, 1900,  Statutes,  Fifty- 
sixth  Congress,  first  session,  p.  588.) 
Act  providing  that  United  States  commissioners  may  hear  questions  of  illegal  entry 

of  Chinese.    (Approved  March  3,  1901,  Statutes,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  second 

session,  p.  1093.) 

Convention  of  December  8,  1894. 

[28  Stat.,  p.  1210.] 

Abticlb  I. 

The  high  contracting  parties  aeree  that  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  beginning  with  the  date  of  the 

jxchange  of  the  ratifl  ^ '         '  ' "  -...       .       .     .> 

Rpedfled,  of  Chineee  1 

Article  II. 

The  preceding  article  shall  not  apply  to  the  return  to  the  United  States  of  any  registered  Chinese 
laborer  who  has  a  lawful  wife,  child,  or  parent  in  the  United  States,  or  property  therein  of  the  value 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  or  debts  of  like  amount  due  him  and  pending  settlement.  Nevertheless, 
every  such  Chinese  laborer  shall,  before  leaving  the  United  States,  deposit,  as  a  condition  of  his 
return,  with  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  district  from  which  he  departs,  a  full  description  in  writ- 
ing of  his  family,  or  property,  or  debts,  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  be  furnished  by  said  collector  with 


exchange  of  the  ratiflcations  of  thus  convention,  tine  coming,  except  under  the  conditions  hereinafter 
nese  laborers  to  the  United  States  shall  be  absolutely  prohibited. 
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such  certificate  of  his  right  to  return  under  this  treaty  an  the  laws  of  the  United  States  may  now  or 
hereafter  prescribe  and  not  inconslBtent  with  the  provisions  of  this  treaty;  and  should  the  written 
description  aforesaid  be  proved  to  be  false,  the  risrht  of  return  thereunder,  or  of  continued  residence 
after  return,  shall  in  eacn  cajse  be  forfeited.  And  such  right  of  return  to  the  United  States  shall  be 
exercised  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  leaving  the  United  States;  but  such  right  of  return  to  the 
United  States  may  be  extended  for  an  additional  period,  not  to  exceed  one  year,  in  cases  where  by 
reason  of  sickness  or  other  cause  of  disability  beyond  his  control,  such  Chinese  laborer  shall  be  ren- 
dered unable  sooner  to  return— which  facts  snail  be  fully  reported  to  the  Chinese  consul  at  the  port  of 
departure,  and  by  him  certified,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  of  the  port  at  which  such  Chinese 
subject  shall  land  in  the  United  States.  And  no  such  Chinese  laborer  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
United  States  by  land  or  sea  without  producing  to  the  proper  oillcer  of  the  customs  the  return  certifi- 
cate herein  required. 

Article  III. 

The  provisions  of  this  convention  shall  not  affect  the  right  at  present  enjoyed  of  Chinese  subjects, 
being  ofAcials,  teachers,  students,  merchants,  or  travellers  for  curiosity  or  pleasure,  but  not  laborers, 
of  coming  to  the  United  States  and  residing  therein.  To  entitle  such  Chinese  subjects  as  are  above 
described  to  admission  into  the  United  States,  they  may  produce  a  certificate  from  their  Government 
or  the  Government  where  they  last  resided  vis^d  by  the  diplomatic  or  consular  representative  of  the 
United  States  in  the  country  or  port  whence  they  depart. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  Chinese  laborers  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  transit  across  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  in  the  course  of  their  journey  to  or  from  other  eountriesi,  subject  to 
such  regulations  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  said  privi- 
lege of  transit  from  being  abused. 

Article  IV. 

In  pursuance  of  Article  III  of  the  immigration  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  China,  signed 
at  Pekin  on  the  17th  day  of  November,  1880  (the  15th  day  of  the  tenth  month  of  KwanghsQ,  sixth 
year),  it  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  that  Chinese  laborers  or  Chinese  of  any  other  claas,  cither 
permanently  or  temporarily  residing  in  the  United  States,  shall  have  for  the  protection  of  their  per- 
sons and  property  all  rights  that  are  given  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  citisens  of  the  most 
favored  nation,  excepting  the  right  to  become  naturalized  citizens.  And  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  reafllrms  its  obligation,  as  stated  in  said  Article  III,  to  exert  all  its  power  to  secure 
protection  to  the  persons  and  property  of  all  Chinese  subjects  in  the  United  States. 

Article  V. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  having  by  an  act  of  the  Congress,  approved  Hay  5, 1892,  as 
amended  by  an  act  approved  November  8, 189S,  required  all  Chinese  laborers  lawfully  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  before  the  passage  of  the  fin<t-named  act  to  be  registered  as  in  said  act8 

Provided,  with  a  view  of  affording  them  better  protection,  the  Chinese  Government  will  not  object 
>  the  enforcement  of  such  acts,  and  reciprocally  the  Government  of  the  United  States  recognizes  the 
right  of  the  Government  of  China  to  enact  and  enforce  similar  laws  or  regulations  for  the  registra- 
tion, free  of  charge,  of  all  laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled  (not  merchants  as  defined  by  said  acts  of 
Congress),  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  China,  whether  residing  within  or  without  the  treaty 
ports. 

And  the  Government  of  the  United  States  agrees  that  within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  convention,  and  annually  thereafter,  it  will  furnish  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  China  registers  or  reports  showing  the  full  name,  age,  occupation,  and  number  or  place  of 
residence  of  all  other  citizens  of  the  United  States,  including  missionaries,  residing  both  M'itnin  and 
without  the  treaty  ports  of  China,  not  including,  however,  diplomatic  and  other  officers  of  the 
United  States  residing  or  travelling  in  China  upon  ofllcial  business,  together  with  their  body  and 
household  servants. 

Article  VI. 

This  convention  shall  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  beginning  with  the  date  of  the 
exchange  of  ratifications,  and,  if  six  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  period  of  ten  years 
neither  Government  shall  have  formally  given  notice  of  its  final  termination  to  the  other,  it  shall 
remain  in  full  force  for  another  like  period  of  ten  years. 

In  faith  whereof  we,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  have  signed  this  convention  and  have  here- 
unto affixed  our  seals. 
Done,  in  duplicate,  at  Washington  the  17th  day  of  Maroh.  A.  D.  1894. 

Walter  O.  Gresuam.    [seal.] 
( Chinese  signature. )        [sea  l.  J 

And  whereas  the  said  convention  has  been  duly  ratified  on  both  parts,  and  the  ratifications  of  the 
two  Governments  were  exchanged  in  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  7th  day  of  December,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  ninety-four: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Grovbr  Cleveland.  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
have  caused  the  said  convention  to  bo  made  public,  to  the  end  that  the  same,  and  every  article  and 
clause  thereof,  may  be  observed  and  fulfill^  with  good  faith  by  the  United  States  and  the  citizens 
thereof. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  C^ty  of  Washington  thif»  8th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-four,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred  and 
nineteenth. 

[SEAL,]  Groveb  Cleveland. 

By  the  President: 

W.  Q.  Greshax, 

Secretary  nf  Stale, 
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Exclusion  Act  of  1882  Comtinurd  until  1902. * 

[22  Stat.,  p.  5&] 
AIT  ACT  to  execute  certain  treaty  stipulations  relating  to  Chinese. 

Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  Tnited  StatOH,  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to 
this  country  endangers  the  good  order  of  certain  localitieH  within  tlio  territory  thereof:  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SetuUs  and  House  of  Jiepretentativet  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Vongreu 
asMembled,  That  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  next  after  ttie  passage  of  this  act,  and 
until  the  expiration  of  ten  Tears  next  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  coming  of  Cliinese  laborers  to  ' 
the  United  States  be,  and  toe  same  is  hereby,  saspended:  and  during  such  Rusjiension  it  shall  not  be 
Uwftil  for  any  Chinese  laborer  to  come,  or,  hav^g  so  come  after  the  expiration  of  said  ninety  days, 
to  remain  within  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  master  of  any  vessel  who  shall  knowingly  bring  within  the  United  States  on  such 
Tessel,  and  land  or  permit  to  belauded,  any  Chinese  laborer,  from  any  foreign  port  or  place,  shall  be 
deemed  gnilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  jhall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  such  Chinese  laborer  so  brought,  and  may  be  also 
iniprisoaed  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ono  year. 

SBC.  3.  That  the  two  foregoing  sections  shall  not  apply  to  Chinese  laborers  who  were  in  the  United 
States  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  November,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  or  who  shall  have  come 
into  the  same  before  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  next  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  who  shall 
produce  to  such  master  before  going  on  board  such  vessel,  and  shall  uroduce  to  the  collector  of  the 
port  in  the  United  States  at  which  such  vessel  shall  arrive,  the  evidence  hereinafter  in  this  act 
required  of  his  being  one  of  the  laborers  in  this  section  mentione<l :  nor  shall  the  two  foregoing  sections 
applv  to  the  case  of  any  master  whose  vessel,  being  bonnd  to  a  port  not  within  the  United  States, 
snail  oome  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  being  in  distress  or  in  stress  of 
weather,  or  touching  at  any  port  of  the  Unite<I  States  on  its  voyage  to  any  foreign  port  or  place: 
Providedf  That  all  Chinese  laborers  brought  on  such  vessel  shall  depart  with  the  vessel  on  leaving 
port. 

*Sbc.  4.  That  for  the  pnnMwe  of  properly  identifying  Chinese  laborers  who  were  in  the  United 
States  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  November,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  or  who  shall  have  oome 
into  the  same  before  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  next  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  in  order  to 
ftimish  them  with  the  proper  evidence  of  their  right  to  go  ftt>m  and  come  to  the  United  States  of 
their  free  will  ind  accord,  as  provided  by  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  China,  dated 
November  seventeenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eightv,  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  district  from 
which  any  such  Chinese  mborer  shall  depart  from  the  United  States  shall,  in  person  or  by  deputy, 

fo  on  bom  each  vessel  having  on  board  any  such  Chinese  laborer  and  cleared  or  abont  to  sail  from 
is  district  for  a  foreign  port,  and  on  such  vessel  make  a  list  of  all  such  Chinese  laborers,  which 
shall  be  entered  in  rogis^  books  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  in  whi^h  shall  1>e  stated  the  name, 
age,  occupation,  last  place  of  residence,  physical  marks  or  peculiarities,  and  all  facts  neoeasary 
for  the  idendficatior  of  each  of  such  Chinese  laborers,  which  books  shall  be  safely  kept  in  thecustem- 
house;  and  every  such  Chinese  laborer  so  departing  from  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to,  and 
shall  receive,  free  of  any  charge  or  cost  upon  applfoation  therefor  from  the  collector  or  his  deputy, 
at  the  time  such  list  is  taken,  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  collector  or  his  deputy  and  attested  by 
his  seal  of  office,  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe,  which  certificate 
shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  name,  age,  occuiwtion.  last  place  of  resiaence,  personal  des<:ription, 
and  facts  of  identification  of  the  Chinese  laborer  to  whom  this  certificate  is  issued,  corresponding 
with  the  said  list  and  registry  in  all  particulars.  In  case  any  Chinese  laborer  after  having  received 
snch  certificate  shall  leave  such  vessel  before  her  departure  he  shall  deliver  his  certificate  to  the 
master  of  the  vessel,  and  if  such  Chinese  laborer  shall  fail  to  return  to  snch  vessel  before  her  denarture 
from  XK>rt  the  certificate  shall  be  delivered  by  the  master  to  the  collector  of  customs  for  cancellation. 

The  certificate  herein  provided  for  shall  entitle  the  Chinese  laborer  to  whom  the  same  Is  issued  to 
return  to  and  reenter  the  United  States  upon  producing  and  delivering  the  same  to  the  collector  of 
customs  of  the  district  at  which  such  Chinese  laborer  shall  seek  to  reenter;  and  upon  delivery  of 
snch  certificate  by  such  Chinese  laborer  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  time  of  reentry  in  the 
United  States,  said  collector  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  filed  in  the  custom-house  and  duly  canceled. 

Sbc.  5.  That  any  Chinese  laborer  mentioned  in  section  four  of  this  act  being  in  the  United  States, 
and  desiring  to  depart  from  the  United  States  by  land,  shall  have  the  right  to  demand  and  receive, 
free  of  charge  or  ooat,  a  certificate  of  identification  similar  to  that  provided  for  in  section  four  of  this 
act  to  be  issued  to  such  Chinese  laborers  as  may  desire  to  leave  the  United  States  by  wator ;  and  it  ia 
herebv  made  the  duty  of  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  district  next  ad,1oining  the  foreign  countrv 
to  which  said  Chinese  laborer  desires  to  cro  to  issue  such  certific4ito,  free  of  charge  or  cost,  upon  appli- 
cation by  such  Chinese  laborer,  and  to  enter  the  same  upon  registry  books  to  m  kept  by  him  for  the 
purpose,  as  provided  for  in  section  four  of  this  act. 

Sbc.  6.  That  in  order  to  the  faithful  execution  of  articles  one  and  two  of  the  treaty  in  this  act  before 
mentioned,  everv  Chinese  person  other  than  a  laborer  who  may  be  entitled  by  said  treaty  and  this  act 
to  come  within  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  bo  about  to  come  to  the  United  Staieo.  shall  be  iden- 
tified as  so  entitled  by  the  Chinese  Government  in  each  catte,  such  identity  to  be  evidenced  by  a  cer- 
tifleato  issued  under  the  authority  of  said  Government,  which  certificate  shall  be  in  the  Knglish 
language  or  (if  not  in  the  English  language)  accompanied  by  a  translation  into  English,  stating  such 
right  to  oome,  and  which  certificate  shall  state  the  name,  title,  or  othcial  ranit,  if  any,  the  age,  height, 
and  all  physical  peculiarities,  former  and  present  occupation  or  profession,  and  place  orresidenoe 
in  China  oi  the  person  to  whom  tlie  certificate  is  issued  and  tliat  such  person  is  entitled  conformably 
to  the  treaty  in  this  act  mentioned  to  come  within  the  rnite<l  States. 

Such  certificate  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  fact  set  forth  therein,  and  shall  be  produced  to 
the  collector  of  customs,  or  his  deputy,  of  the  port  in  the  district  in  the  United  States  at  which  the 
person  named  therein  shall  arrive. 

Sbc.  7.  That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  and  falsely  alter  or  substitute  any  name  for  the  name 
written  in  such  certificate  or  forge  any  snch  certificate,  or  knowingly  utter  any  forged  or  fhtndulent 

>  Sections  2158-21G3  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  and  the  act  of  March  3,  1875  (1  Snpp.  R.  S.,  M,  ch.  141), 
prohibit  the  im)iortation  of  "roolevs  '*  and  women  for  immoral  purposes. 

>See  act  approved  October  1, 1888,  which  prohibits  the  issoMiov  Qf  oertlflcates  of  identity  of  Cfaineee 
laborers  and  declares  void  such  certificates  iasued. 
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certifloate,  or  falnely  pentonate  any  ponon  named  in  any  snoh  oertiflcate,  shall  be  deemed  gnilty  of  a 

miademeanor;  and  upon  ctmviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars, 

and  imprisoned  in  a  penitentiary  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  five  years. 

Sbc.  8.  That  the  master  of  any  vessel  arriving  in  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  port  or  place 

"      •     '  '•  -    "ortl  ^ .- ..        .  ..  — -  -«  -  ^.-  - 


all  Chinese  passengers  taken  on  board  his  vessel  at  any  foreign  port  or  place,  and  all  such  passengers 
on  board  the  vessel  at  that  time. 

Saoh  lists  shall  show  the  names  of  such  passengers  (and  if  accredited  officers  of  the  Chinese  Govern 
ment  traveling  on  the  basineits  of  that  Government,  or  their  servants,  with  a  note  of  such  facts),  and 
the  names  and  other  partlonlars,  as  shown  by  their  respective  certificates;  and  such  list  shall  be 
sworn  to  by  the  master  in  the  manner  requirea  by  la#  in  relation  to  the  maniffst  of  the  cargo. 

Any  willful  refusal  or  neglect  of  any  such  master  to  comply  with  the  proviHious  of  this  section  shall 
incur  the  same  penalties  and  forfeiture  as  are  provided  for  a  roAiaal  or  neglect  to  report  and  deliver 
a  manifest  of  jthe  cargo. 

Sec.  9.  That  before  any  Chinese  passengers  are  landed  from  any  such  vessel,  the  collector  or  his 
deputy  shall  proceed  to  examine  such  passengers,  comparing  the  certificates  with  the  list  and  with 
the  passengers;  and  no  passenger  shall  be  alfowed  to  land  in  the  United  States  from  such  vessel  in 
violation  or  law. 

Skc.  10.  That  every  vessel  whose  master  shall  knowingly  violate  aav  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  deemed  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  liable  to  selzuro  and  condemnation  in  any 
district  uf  the  United  States  into  which  such  vessel  may  enter  or  in  which  she  mav  be  found. 

Sec.  11.  That  any  person  who  shall  knowinglv  bring  into  or  cause  to  be  brongnt  into  the  United 
States  by  land,  or  who  shall  knowingly  aid  or  aSet  the  same,  or  aid  or  abet  the  landing  in  the  United 
States  from  any  vessel  of  any  Chinese  person  not  lawfully  entitled  to  enter  the  United  States,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding 
one  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Sbc.  12.  That  no  Chinese  person  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  United  States  by  land  without  pro- 
ducing to  the  proper  oflioer  of  customs  the  oertiflcate  in  this  act  required  of  Chinese  persons  seeking 
to  land  from  a  vessel. 

And  any  Chinese  person  found  unlawfully  within  the  United  States  shall  be  caused  to  be  removed 
therefrom  to  the  country  from  whence  he  came,  by  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  at  the  cost  of  the  United  States,  after  being  brought  before  some  justice,  Judge,  or  oommissioner 
of  a  coart  of  the  United  States  and  found  to  be  one  not  lawfully  entitled  to  be  or  remain  in  the  United 
States. 

Sbc.  13.  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  diplomatic  and  other  officers  of  the  Chinese  Government 
traveling  npon  the  business  oi  that  Obvemment,  whose  credentials  shall  be  taken  as  eoui valent  to  the 
certificate  in  this  act  mentioned,  and  shall  exempt  them  and  their  body  and  household  servants  fconx 
the  provisions  of  this  act  as  to  other  Chinese  persons. 

Sbc.  14.  That  hereafter  no  State  court  or  court  of  the  United  States  shall  admit  Chinese  to  citixen- 
ship ;  and  all  laws  in  confiict*with  this  act  aro  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  15.  That  the  words  "  Chinese  laborers,'*  wherever  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to  moan 
both  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  and  Chinese  employed  in  mining. 

Approved,  May  6, 1882. 

Regulations  Based  on  the  Effbci'  ok  Laws. 

The  moflt  complete  view  available  of  the  operations  of  the  Chinese  exolnsion  lawR 
is  contained  in  the  following  regulations,  issued  by  the  Commissiouer-Genersil  of 
Immigration  iu  the  form  of  instractions  to  inspectors  of  immigrants. 

regulations. 

1.  The  provisions  of  law  permitting  the  admission  of  Chinese  )>er8ons  to  the  United  States  and  pre* 
scribing  tne  classes  of  Chinese  persons  entitled  to  snoh  admission,  and  the  conditions  thereof,  are  aa 
follows: 

[Act  of  Jaly  6, 1884.)  The  Chinese  exclusion  act  approTcd  July  5, 1864.  provided  "  that  from  and 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  until  the  expiration  of  ten  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the 
coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  Unitcxl  States  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  siispendeo,  and  during  such 
suspension  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  Chinese  laborer  to  come  fh>m  any  foreign  port  or  place,  or 
having  so  come  to  remain  in  the  Tnited  States.*' 

[Certiflrate  for  exempt  classes.]  2.  Section  6  of  said  act  provides  the  ooune  to  be  pursued  by  Chi- 
nese persons,  otb<>r  than  laborers,  who  by  treaty  or  by  said  act  are  entitled  to  come  within  the  United 
States,  and  requires  that  the  certificates  therein  required  "shall  be  produced  to  the  collector  of  ens- 
toms  of  the  port  in  the  district  in  the  Unitml  States  at  which  the  person  named  thereon  shall  arrii*«*. 
and  afterwanls  produced  to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  United  States  whenever  lawfully  demanded, 
and  shall  be  the  sole  evidence  permissible  on  the  part  of  the  perso  i  so  producing  the  same  to  establish 
a  right  of  entry  into  the  Unit«*d  States;  but  said  certificate  may  be  controverted  and  the  facts  therein 
stated  disproved  by  the  UnUed  States  authorities." 

Section  12  of  said  act  provides  "that  no  Chinese  person  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  United 
States  by  land  without  producing  to  the  proper  ofllcer  of  customs  the  o«rtificate  in  this  act  requireil 
of  Chinese  iiersons  seeking  to  laud  irnm  a  vessel." 

(Deportation  of  Chlnose.1  And  diri-«ts  that  any  Chinese  person  found  unlawfully  in  the  Uniteil 
States  shall  be  removed  therefrom  to  i':e  country  from  whence  he  came,  and  at  the  cost  of  the 
United  States. 

[Exclusion  act  eontinned  nntil  11N)2.1  Section  1  of  "An  act  to  prohibit  th«  coming  of  Chinese  per- 
sons into  the  United  States,"  approved  May  5,  1892,  continued  in  force  for  the  periodof  10  years  from 
the  passage  of  that  act  all  laws  then  in  force  prohibiting  and  regulating  the  coming  of  Chhiese  into 
this  country. 

[Chinese  HerebaBts.1  8.  Section  2  of  the  amendatory  act.  approve<l  Noven:bor  8,  1899,  requires  a 
Chinaman  making  application  for  entrance  into  the  Unite<l  States  on  the  ground  that  he  was  formerly 
engage<l  in  thin  country  as  a  merchant,  toestablinh.  by  the  testimony  oft  srovredible  witnesses  other  than 
Chinese,  the  fact  that  he  conducted  business  as  a  merchant  for  at  least  one  year  before  his  departure 
from  the  United  SUtes. 
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[DmIsIoii  of  iHHifnmt  oflleer  flnal  on  deporUtloii.]  4.  In  the  act  making  appropriationa  for  snn- 
diy  civil  expennes  approved  August  18,  iwM,  it  is  enacted  "that  in  every  case  where  an  alien  is 
excluded  f^m  admission  into  the  United  States  under  any  law  or  treaty  now  existing  or  hereafter 
made  the  decision  of  the  appropriate  immigrant  or  customs  ofBcers.  if  adverse  to  the  admission  of 
such  alien,  shall  be  final,  unless  reversed  on  appeal  to  the  Secretary  or  the  Treasury." 

[Treaty  with  China,  1894.]  5.  Article  1  of  our  treaty  of  1804  with  China  provides  that  for  10  years 
the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States  shall  be  absolutely  prohibited,  except  under  the 
conditkms  specified  under  said  treaty ;  and  article  2  of  said  treaty  nrovides  that  the  preceding  article 
shall  not  apply  to  the  return  to  the  united  States  of  any  registered  Chinese  laborer  who  has  a  lawful 
wife,  child,  or  parent  in  the  United  States,  or  property  therein  of  the  value  of  $1,000,  or  debts  of  like 
amount  due  him  and  pending  settlement,  and  further  provides  that  certain  things  shall  be  done  by  a 
Chinaman  before  leaving  tfafe  country,  and  that  he  shall  be  furnished  by  the  collector  with  such  cer- 
tificate of  his  right  to  return  under  the  treaty  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States  may  prescribe,  and 
said  article  concmdes  as  follows :  **And  no  such  Chinese  laborer  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  United 
States  by  land  or  sea  without  producing  to  the  proper  oifioer  of  the  customs  the  return  certificates 
herein  required." 

******* 

7.  The  chief  comptrollers  of  Chiasse  immigration  at  Victoria,  Yanoouver,  and  New  Westminster, 
British  Columbia,  have  been  authoriaed  to  issue  to  Chinese  persons  of  the  exempt  dass  the  certificates 
prescribed  by  section  6  of  the  act  of  July  6,  1884.    (S.  20671.) 

**•***•» 

12.  Chinese  persons  known  as  "traders"  should  not  be  idlowed  to  land  in  this  country,  even  though 
they  submit  the  certificate  prescribed  by  section  6  of  the  act  of  July  5.  1884.  "  The  true  theory  is  not 
that  all  Chinese  persons  may  enter  this  oountrv  who  are  not  forbidden,  but  that  only  those  are 
entitled  to  enter  wno  are  expressly  allowed."  Collectors  of  customs  are  directt^l  to  admit  odIv  Chi> 
nese  whose  occupation  or  station  clrarly  indicates  that  they  are  members  of  the  exempt  class  of  Chi- 
nese named  in  Article  III  of  the  treaty  with  Chins,  rlz :  ** Chinese  subjects,  lM*ing  officials,  teachers, 
students,  merchants,  or  travellers  for  curiosity  or  pleasure,"  and  to  deny  admission  to  Chinese  persons 
describe  as  salesmen,  clerks,  buyers,  bookkeepers,  accountants,  managers,  storekeepers,  appren^ 
tices,  agents,  cashiers,  physicians,  proprietors  of  restaurants,  etc.  (Opmlon  of  Attorney-General, 
July  16, 1896;  S.  19677.) 

[Wives  and  children  of  Chinese.]  18.  The  wives  and  minor  children  of  Chinese  persons  of  the 
exempt  class  are  not  required  to  present,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  landing,  the  certificate  prescribed 
by  section  6  of  the  act  of  July  6,  1884,  when  the  fact  is  establislied  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authori- 
ties that  the  person  claiming  to  enter,  either  as  wife  or  minor  child,  is  in  fact  the  wife  or  minor  child 
of  one  of  the  members  of  a  class  mentioned  in  the  treaty  as  entitled  to  enter.  (Decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  SUtes,  No.  123,  October  term,  1899;  S.  22056.) 

******* 

[Students.]  15.  A  Chinese  student  in  China  desiring  to  enter  the  United  States  for  punMses  of 
study  must  first  obtain  the  certificate  flrom  the  Chinese  Government,  as  required  by  section  e,  act  of 
July  6, 1884.    (Letter  to  Mr.  £.  Van  Benssalaer,  September  6,  1892.) 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

17.  Chinese' who  were  admitted  as  students,  but  without  the  certificates  prescribed  by  section  6  of 
the  act  of  July  6, 1884,  and  on  their  arrival  in  this  country  become  laborers,  are  not  entitled  to  remain 
in  the  United  States,  and  should  be  deported.  (United  States  v.  Chu  Chee,  87  Federal  Rep.,  312;  8. 
20668.) 

[Merehants.]  18.  If  a  Chinese  person  secures  admission  to  this  country  as  a  merchant  and  soon 
ceases  to  be  one  and  becomes  a  laborer,  such  fact  ought  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  intent  with  which 
he  came  here,  and  if  i¥om  all  the  facts  of  the  case  it  can  be  determined  that  he  used  the  former  mer- 
cantile occupation  as  a  pretext  to  come  here,  with  the  real  intent  and  purpose  of  laboring  only 
when  here,  such  former  occupation  would  not  shield  him,  even  if  his  certificate  of  entry  bo  correct  in 
form  and  substance,  and  he  is  not  lawfully  entitled  to  be  and  remain  in  the  United  States.  (United 
SUtes  V.  Tong  Yew,  83  Fed.  Rep..  832 ;  S.  18575.) 

19.  Omission  from  certificates  of  any  of  the  statements  enumerated  in  the  law  would  seem  to  be 
fatal  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  certificate  as  evidence  of  the  holder's  right  to  enter  the  United  States. 
(Letter  to  Attomey-(ieneral,  September  6, 1892.) 

******* 

22.  A  Chinaman  claiming  to  be  a  merchant  and  a  naturalised  citizen  of  Omada  sought  admission 
into  the  United  States  without  the  production  of  the  certificate  required  by  section  o  of  the  act  of 
July  5, 1884,  presenting  in  lien  thereof,  in  support  of  his  application  for  admission,  the  certificate  of 
naturalisation  as  a  British  subject  and  a  passport  issued  by  the  governor-general  of  Canada.  Upon 
reference  of  the  suhiect  to  the  Attorney-General,  in  an  opinion  dated  January  30, 1805,  that  officer 
stated  that  the  certificate  before  mentioned  should  be  required  whether  the  Chinaman  comes  direct 
fVom  China  or  from  aome  other  foreign  government  of  which  he  may  be  a  subject.  He  states  further 
that  the  restrictions  and  disabilities  of  the  Chinese-exclusion  laws  are  based  on  moral  and  racial 
objections,  and  not  thst  the  (Chinese  applying  for  admission  to  the  United  States  are  subjects  of  the 
Emperor  ot  China.    (Letter  to  collector  at  Burlington.  February  2.  1805.) 

23.  A  Chinaman,  a  naturalised  citizen  of  Mexico,  who  sought  admission  to  this  country  upon  the 
ground  of  his  affiliation  with  the  Mexican  Government  was  excluded  in  accordance  with  the  opinion 
of  the  Attomey-(3eneral  dated  January  30, 1895.    (Letter  to  Secretary  of  State,  April  20,  1896.) 

******* 
26.  The  treaty  with  China  promulgated  December  8,  1894,  does  not  waive  the  requirement  that 
Chinese  merchants  and  others  of  the  exempt  class  shall  present  at  the  port  of  first  arrival  the  certifi- 
cate provided  by  section  6  of  the  act  approved  July  5, 1884.    (Letter  of  Secretary  of  State,  September 
24.  1894.) 

******* 
31.  Chinese  merchants  who  desire  to  enter  for  the  first  time  the  United  States  must  present  the 
certificate  required  by  law.    The  privilege  of  entry  without  certificate  is  accorded  those  merchants 
onlv  who  have  been  formerly  merchants  resident  in  the  United  States.    (Letter  to  Mr.  D.  McCormiok, 
December  8, 1892.) 

82.  Section  2  of  the  act  of  November  8, 1893,  defines  a  merchant  to  be  "a  person  engaged  in  buying 
and  selling  merchandise,  at  a  fixed  place  of  business,  whose  business  is  conducted  in  nis  name." 
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35.  A  Chineeo  portion  wlio  has  clandeslinely  entermi  this  country  can  not  acqnire  a  right  to  reniAtn 
here  or  to  return  to  tlie  United  States  by  qualifying  himself  as  a  merchant.  (Opiuian  of  Solicitor  of 
Treasury,  March  30,  1899;  S.  20943.) 

36.  The  practice  of  requiring  Chinese  merchants  or  other  ChincAe  {terRons  returning  to  this  chantry 
to  present  evidence  of  their  riuht  to  enter  the  United  States  to  tlio  collector  or  deputy  collector  of 
customs  in  tlie  district  to  which  admission  is  desired  is  based  upon  section  9  of  the  act  of  May  6, 
1882,  and  the  clause  in  the  act  of  August  18.  1894,  which  makes  final  the  decision  of  the  appropriate 
customs  or  immigration  officer  if  adverse  to  the  admission  of  alien,  eto^  unless  reversed  on  appeal  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  (Opinion  of  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  Febraary  6,  1890;  letter  to  col- 
lector at  Burlington,  February  18,  1896.) 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

38.  In  view  of  the  many  oases  of  hardship  due  to  delays  in  the  investigation  and  consideration  of 
cases  of  Chinese  persons  seeking  admission  to  the  United  States  as  alleg«l  returning  merchants,  and 
on  account  of  the  many  fraudulent  oases  of  this  character,  any  Chinese  person  who  may  hen^after 
leave  this  country  with  the  intention  of  seeking  readmission  as  an  alleged  returning  merchant  under 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  act  of  Novemoer  8,  1893,  should  transmit  to  the  coUector  of  customs 
at  the  port  from  which  such  Chinese  person  intends  to  depart  from  the  I'nit^  States,  at  least  30  days 
be/ore  his  departure  ftom  this  country,  duplicates  of  the  affidavits  of  witnesses  other  than  Chinese, 
setting  forth  the  facts  prescribed  by  the  statute  referred  to  upon  which  he  intends  to  base  his  appli- 
ca  tion  for  readmission.  Upon  the  receipt  of  such  duplicates  the  collector  at  such  port  of  departare 
will  promptly  transmit  them  to  the  collector  of  customs,  special  ae^ent,  or  other  officer  of  this  bepart- 
ment  at  or  nearest  to  the  place  in  which  such  Chinese  person  clai.*ns  to  have  been  engaged  as  mer- 
chant, for  investigation  and  report.  After  the  receipt  of  such  report,  and  upon  the  personal  applica- 
tion and  proper  identification  of  such  Chinese  person,  the  collector  at  the  point  or  departure  may 
indorse  upon  the  original  papers  presented  by  such  Chinese  person  a  statement,  over  his  official 
signature,  to  the  effect  that  the  right  of  such  Chinese  person  to  return  to  the  United  States  has  been 
pnma  facie  determined,  sul^ject  to  his  proper  identification  by  and  the  presentation  of  such  original 
papers  to  said  collector  upon  his  retam  to  this  country;  and  upon  the  return  of  such  Chinese  person 
to  said  port  of  departure,  the  collector  may,  in  his  discretion,  admit  him  to  this  country  without 
further  delay. 

While  Chinese  persons  seeking  admission  as  returning  merchants  can  not  be  excluded  upon  the 
nound  that  they  nave  failed  to  comply  with  the  foregomg  regulations,  such  failure  on  the  part  of 
tnoee  leaving  the  country  after  this  date  would  bo  a  fact  exciting  suspicion  and  discrediting  to  the 
application  lor  readmission,  and  the  regulation  heretofore  issued  will  govern  the  procedure  in  such 
cases.    (Department  Circular  No.  28,  March  8,  1900.) 

******* 

[Registered  Chineie  labonn.]~41.  A  Chinese  person  claiming  the  right  to  be  permitted  to  leAve 
the  United  StAtes  and  return  thereto  as  a  duly  registerod  laborer  shall  apply  in  person  to  the  collector 
of  customs  for  the  district  in  which  he  resides  at  least  a  month  prior  to  the  time  of  his  departure ; 
shall  deposit  with  said  collector  a  certificate  of  registration  from  the  internal-revenue  collector  for 
the  distnck  in  which  he  resided  at  the  time  of  registration ;  and  shall  make  an  oatli  before  the  said 
collector,  in  writing,  a  tall  statement  descriptive  of  his  family,  or  property,  or  debts,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  fully  descrioing  himself,  giving  his  name,  age,  heignt,  local  residence,  occupation,  color  of 
eyes  and  complexion,  and  diatingmshing  marks,  if  any,  and  naming  the  port  from  which  he  experts 
to  depart  from  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  one  of  those  designated  in  paragraph  42.  Such 
written  description  shall  be  filed  in  duplicate,  and  to  each  shall  bo  permanently  attached  a photogniph 
of  the  Chinese  person  referred  to  therein.  The  collector  of  customs,  or  his  deputy,  with  whom  sucli 
certificate  of  registration  and  written  description  are  filed  will  make  a  thorough  examination  to  ascor- 
taio  whether  the  applicant  is  registered  and  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  descriptive  statement;  that 
the  photograph  accompanying  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  identiAcation  is  that  of  the  person  descriljed 
in  such  certificate  and  statement,  and  that  his  height,  weight,  and  descriptive  physical  marks  are 
accurately  given,  and  will  then  write  his  official  signature  in  part  across  such  photograph  and  in  part 
upon  the  a^oining  portion  of  the  written  descriptive  statement  to  prevent  subBtitntion.  The  col- 
lector referred  to  will  then  transmit  the  certificate  of  registration  to  the  internal-revenue  collector 
by  whom  the  same  purports  to  have  h6eix  issued  for  comparison  with  the  record  thereof  in  his  office, 
in  resfiect  not  only  to  name  and  date  therein,  but  in  all  other  particulars.  At  the  same  time  the  col- 
lector of  customs  will  in  person  or  through  the  npeoial  agent  for  the  district  make  thorough  investi- 
gation as  to  the  facts  stated  therein.  As  soon  as  practicable  thereafter  the  collector  or  customs 
referred  to  will  transmit  such  registration  certificate,  one  copy  of  the  sworn  statement,  and  the 
reports  of  investigation  to  the  collector  of  customs  for  the  district  from  which  such  Chinese  laborer 
intends  to  depart  from  the  United  States,  and  at  the  same  time  will  transmit  to  said  (Chinese  laborer 
the  duplicate  copy  of  such  sworn  statement,  with  Instrootions  to  present  the  same  in  person  to  the 
collector  of  customs  or  his  deputy  at  the  port  of  departure.  Upon  the  receipt  of  such  certificate  of 
registration,  the  duplicate  copies  of  said  sworn  statement,  and  the  reports  or  investigation,  the  col- 
lector of  customs  or  his  deputy  at  said  i>ort  of  departure,  after  one  month  from  the  date  of  the  filing 
of  the  original  application  in  the  office  of  the  collector  of  the  district  in  which  such  Chinese  laborer 
reflideH,  if  he  finds  that  the  person  presenting  such  duplicate  stAtement  is  the  Chinese  person  therein 
dencribed,  and  is  entitled  thereto,  may  sign  and  give  to  such  person,  on  his  departure  from  said  port, 
a  certificate  containing  the  number  ot  the  description  referred  to  in  the  following  form : 

CERTIFICATB  IS8UKD  TO  CTBINSSE  LABOBKBS. 

Unitsd  States  or  America. 

Certificate  issued  to  Chinese  laborer  departing  from  the  United  St*tes  with  the  intention  of  return- 
ing thereto  under  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Empire  of  China  nigned 
March  17,  1894,  and  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  December  8,  1894. 

This  is  to  certify  that ,  a  Chinese  laborer,  described  in  identification  paper  numbered , 

IKirt  of ,  departed  from  this  port  for on  this day  of ,  190—,  with  the  intention  of 

returning  to  the  United  States  via  this  port  within  twelve  months  from  said  date. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  —  day  of ,  190—,  at ,  State  of . 

[COLUCCTOB'S  SEAL.]  . 

CoUtetor  of  OustomM,  Port  of ,  Ditiriei  of . 

If  the  last-named  certificate  be  transferred,  it  shall  become  void,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
given  by  tlie  collector  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

The  certifieil  description  should  be  careftUly  preserved  by  the  collector  at  the  {lort  of  exit  as  a  means 
of  identification  of  the  Chinese  person  therein  mentioned,  and  who,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the 
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privilege  oonferred  by  said  article  2  of  the  treaty,  must  return  via  the  port  of  departure  wltliin  one 
vear  from  the  date  of  his  leaving  the  United  Staten,  nnlesa  prevented  by  sicknesH  or  other  dinability 
oeyond  his  control,  in  which  event  the  facts  shall  be  officially  certified  by  the  Chinese  consnl  at  aaia 
port  of  departure  to  the  satisfaotion  of  the  collector  of  the  xrart  at  which  snob  Chinese  subject  shall 
land  in  the  United  States. 

42.  No  Chinese  person  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  United  States  without  producing  to  the  col- 
lector of  customs  or  his  deputy  at  the  port  of  such  entry  the  return  certificate  herein  required.  A 
Chinese  laborer,  possessing  a  return  certificate  in  the  form  prescribed  above,  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  only  at  the  port  from  which  he  departed  therefrom,  and  no  Chinese  person,  except 
Chinese  diplomatic  or  consular  officers  and  their  attendants,  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  United 
States  except  at  the  ports  of  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Oreg.,  Boston,  Sbw  York,  New  Orleans,  Port 
Townsend,  Bichford,  St.  Albans,  Plattsburg,  Niagara  Falls,  BuflUo,  Key  West,  Tampa,  Mobile, 
Eagle  Pass,  Laredo,  £1  Paso,  Nogales,  San  Diego,  Astoria,  Pembina,  and  Honolulu. 

43.  The  collector  at  the  port  of  departure  shall  send  a  copy  of  the  certified  description,  with 
photograph  of  the  person  therein  named  attached,  and  also  one  of  the  stubs  hereinafter  referred  to,  to 
the  Department;  said  stub  and  said  copy  of  the  certified  description  shall  be  filed  together. 

Certificates  as  above  described,  with  a  serial  number  attached,  will  be  issued  to  collectors  of  customs 
at  porta  f^om  which  Chinese  depart,  upon  application  therefor  to  the  Department.  In  all  instances 
collectors  will  fill  out  the  blanks  on  tne  stubs  of  the  certificates.  Collectors  of  customs  will  submit 
reports  to  the  Department  weekly  of  Chinese  persons  departing  from  and  returning  to  their  respective 
ports  under  the  treaty  herein  referred  to,  debiting  themselves  with  the  number  of  certificates  received 
from  the  Department,  crediting  themselves  with  the  number  used,  and  reporting  the  number  remain- 


ing on  hand.  The  collector  shall  cancel  idl  certificates  presented  on  admission  of  returning  Chinese, 
and  forward  said  certificates  so  canceled  to  the  Department.  Collectors  will  also  make  weekly  report 
of  Chinese  persons  seeking  admission  into  the  United  States  through  their  ports,  giving  the  names. 


description,  occupathm,  and  places  of  destination  in  the  United  States  of  those  admitted,  including  the 
names  of  firms  to  which  alleged  returning  merchants  claim  to  belong,  and  the  evidence  uium  which 
such  action  is  based,  and  abo  the  names,  description,  and  occupation  of  those  to  wliom  admission  is 
refusedt  and  the  reason  for  such  refusal  ^  also  the  names,  description,  and  occupation  uf  such  persons 
IMrmltted  to  land  for  transit  through  the  United  States.    (S.  14186.) 

[Penalty  on  master  of  vessel.]— 45.  If  the  master  of  any  vessel  shall  knowingly  bring  within  the 
United  States  on  such  vessel  and  land,  or  attempt  to  land,  or  permit  to  be  landed,  any  Chinese  laborer 
or  other  Chinese  person,  in  contravention  of  law,  the  facts  relating  thereto  shall  be  promptly  reported 
to  the  proper  United  States  attorney  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  section  0  of  the  act  of 
September  13, 1888.  Chinese  laborers  or  persons  on  board  such  vessel  must  depart  with  the  vessel 
on  leaving  port. 

******* 

48.  Three  registered  Chinese  laborers  who  left  the  United  States  for  Blueflelds,  Nicaragua,  but 
who,  being  shipwrecked  on  the  voyage,  decided  to  return  to  the  United  States,  were  refused  the 
right  to  readmission  for  the  reason  that  upon  departing  from  this  country  they  failed  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  article  2  of  the  treaty  with  China  promulgated  December  8,  1894,  in  that  they  did 
not  deposit  with  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  departure  the  papers  required  by  said  treaty. 
(Letter  to  Representative  Meyer,  May  27,  1805.) 

49.  Upon  the  issuance  of  the  prescribed  certificate  to  a  registered  Chinese  laborer  who  departs  firom 
the  United  States  with  the  intention  of  returning  thereto,  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  place  of 
residence  of  such  laborer,  or  a  special  agent  of  the  Department,  may  be  reciuested  to  ascertain  and 
report  whether  or  not  the  statements  made  by  such  laborer  are  true,  and  if  in  any  instance  it  should 
be  found  that  such  statements  are  false,  the  person  to  whom  the  certificate  may  be  issued  should  be 
denied  admission  to  this  country  upon  his  return.    (S.  17532.) 

******* 
54.  Certificates  of  registration  granted  to  Chinese  laborers  will  not  be  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  right  of  auch  persons  to  depart  from  the  United  States  and  return  thereto.  Such  certificates 
are  intended  to  be  issued  to  Chinese  laborers  domiciled  in  the  United  States,  in  order  that  the  holders 
thereof  nisy  be  protected  from  arrest  and  deportation.  (Letter  to  Mr.  Hall,  April  24,  1893,  and  to 
Miss  Saunders,  April  3,  1893.) 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

This  Department  has  decided  that  lanndrymen  are  laborers  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  and  that 
the  fact  that  a  lanndryman  has  accumulatea  capital  and  has  become  an  employer  of  laborers  in  the 
same  business  does  not  change  his  status  as  a  laborer. 

******* 
60.  A  Chinese  barber  domiciled  in  the  United  States  is  classified  as  a  laborer.    (Letter  to  Mr.  John 
T.  Deweese.  November  6,  1893.) 

******* 

62.  Chinese  laborers  who  go  out  of  the  country  under  the  provisions  of  the  recent  treaty  with 
China,  promulgated  December  8,  1894,  can  not  be  permitted  upon  return  to  bring  their  wives  with 
them.  The  wife  partakes  of  her  husband's  status  as  a  laborer,  and  as  such  is  debarred  admission 
by  law.  (()pinion  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  February  7,  1806;  letter  to  collector,  Burlington,  February 
If,  1896.) 

63.  Heglsiered  Chinese  laborers  who  depart  from  the  United  States  with  the  intention  of  returning, 
but  who  fail  to  obtain  the  certificate  prescribed  by  Article  II  of  the  treaty  with  China  for  use  in  such 
cases,  should  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  this  country.  (Opinion  of  Attorney -General,  October  11, 
1896;  S.  17458.) 

*  ♦  *  *  *.  »  * 

67.  Chinese  persons  should  not  be  admitted  upon  the  presentation  of  passports  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.    (S.  21212;  in  re  Oee  Hop,  71  Federal  Rep.,  274.) 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

60.  Under  advice  of  the  United  States  Attomey-Oeneral  and  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  Chinese 
laborers  may  pass  through  the  United  States  in  transit  to  foreign  countries  under  certain  conditions, 
vis: 

(a)  That  they  have  through  tickets  across  the  whole  territory  of  tlie  United  States; 

lb)  That  the  collector  of  customs  at  i)ort  of  arrival  is  satisfied  of  their  good  faith,  and  prepares  and 
forwards  to  collector  at  port  of  exit  descriptive  lists;  and 

(e)  That  the  collector  at  first  port  takes  a  bond  in  a  pen.al  sum  of  not  less  than  $500  fh)m  each  per- 
son, conditioned  for  his  transit  and  departure  from  United  States.    (S.  21162.) 

(d)  Bonds  given  for  the  transit  of  Chinese  through  the  United  States  must  reanire  the  sun^ies  to 
produce  to  the  collector  of  customs  to  whom  such  bonds  may  bo  given  certificates  irom  the  collector  at 
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the  port  of  exit,  showing  that  within  twenty  dftyn  tnm  the  dates  of  the  arriral  the  Chinene 
named  in  the  bonds  hare  de|»arted  actually  Irom  the  country.    (S.  17201 .) 

(«)  Chinese  who  apply  for  admission  to  the  United  States,  but  who  amt  refused  such  admission,  can 
nut  pass  thronch  the  tJult'Od  States  in  transit  under  bond,  but  must  bo  returned  to  the  country  whence 
they  came.    (Opinion  of  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  September  21,  1900.) 

llie  privilt^e  of  transit  under  bond  of  Chinese  laboms  through  the  United  States  is  recognised  and 
agreed  to  in  Article  III  of  the  treaty  with  China  promulgated  I)ecember  8, 1894.  (See  Article  III  of 
treaty  with  China.) 

******* 

71.  In  the  preparation  of  descriptive  lists  of  Chinese  laborers  In  transit  their  heisht  should  be  ascer- 
ta1n«'d  with  accuracy,  and  for  thisparpose  the  shoes  of  Chinese  should  be  removed  while  being  meas- 
iireil.    (Letter  to  collector,  New  York,  March  25,  1890.) 

******* 

74.  Chinese  servants  employed  in  the  United  States  Navy  on  board  war  vessels,  tiie  same  having 
been  enlisted  at  foreign  iH>rta,  can  not  land  in  the  United  Ststes.  (Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  August  1,  1889;  S.9547.) 

75.  Chinese  cooks  aud  stewards  shipped  at  foreign  ports  on  American  vessels  can  not  land  in  the 
United  States.    (Letter  to  collector,  Fort  Townsend,  March  7,  1800;  S.  9900.) 

******* 

77.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Wong  Kim  Ark  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  children 
bom  in  this  country  of  Chinese  parents  are  of  right  citisens  of  the  United  States.    (S.  19180.) 
*  •  **  •  *  * 

81.  State  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  in  the  Chinese  cases.  A  United  States  Judge  alone  has  the 
power,  under  section  (I  of  the  act  of  May  5, 1892,  to  order  the  deportation  to  China  of  a  Chinese  laborer 
who  has  failed  to  register  as  required  by  the  acts  of  May  b,  1892,  and  November  3,  1893. 

A  United  States  commissioner,  inter  alia,  has  the  }}owor,  under  section  12  of  the  act  of  July  5,  1884, 
and  section  13  of  the  act  of  September  13,  1888,  to  order  the  deportation  of  a  Chinese  prisoner  found 
to  be  unlawfully  within  the  United  States.    (Letter  to  collector,  Kl  Paso,  September  20, 1893.) 

82.  Upon  refusal  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  San  Francisco  to  permit  the  landing  at  his  port  of 
one  Lem  Moon  Sing,  a  returning  merchant,  application  for  a  writ  uf  habeas  corpus  was  made  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  an  opinion  of  that  court  rendered  May  27, 1895,  the  applicauon  was  denied  upon 
the  ground  that  the  act  of  August  i8, 1894  (sundry  civil  appropriation),  makes  final  the  decision  of  the 
appropriate  customs  or  immigration  officer,  if  adverse  to  the  admission  of  an  alien,  unless  reversed  on 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Under  this  law  the  right  to  review  the  action  of  collectors 
of  customs  in  refusing  the  application  of  Chinese  persons  for  permission  to  land  is  taken  away  from 
the  court  and  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  (Lem  Moon  Sing  r.  United  States,  opinion 
Supreme  Court  May  27, 1895.) 

fa.  The  court  has  uot  authority,  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus  or  otherwise,  to  review  the  decision  of  a 
collector  of  customs,  sustained  on  appeal  to  th6  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  denying  admission  to  an 
alleged  returning  Chinese  merchant,  and  has  no  Jurisdiction  to  determine  the  question  whether  or  not 
the  i>etitioner  offered  to  the  collector  the  proof  that  he  wss  a  merchant.  (In  re  Leong  Tong  Tong, 
90  Federal  Kep.,  648:  S.  20478.    See  also  143  U.  S..  600;  149  U.  S..  713.) 

84.  A  decision  of  the  collector,  den^'ing  the  right  to  enter,  affirmed  bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaa* 
ury,  will  not  be  reviewed  by  the  courU  on  writ  of  habeas  corpus  on  tne  ground  of  irregularities  in 
taking  the  testimony.    (In  re  Jew  Wong  Loy,  01  Federal  Ren.,  240.) 

&i.  It  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  act  of  May  o,  1892,  obliging  all  Chinese  residenta  to 
re^ristor  under  penalty  of  arrest  and  deportation  was  conaiitutional.  (Fong  Yne  Ting  v.  United 
States,  149  U.S.,  098.) 

******* 

87.  When  Chinese  are  found  in  this  countrv  who  are  unable  to  produce  the  certificate  of  registration 

r»r4<srrilied  by  law  for  laborers,  or  evidence  of  their  status  as  bona  fide  nierchanta  engaged  in  business 
II  tliiH  rountry,  or  certiflcstes  in  the  form  prescribed  by  sortioii  6  of  the  act  of  July  !»,  1884.  indorneil 
by  II  ( ollector  of  customs  with  the  ftuit  aud  date  of  their  admission  inUi  the  I'liiteil'StHtfS,  they  sliall 
be  reported  to  the  proper  legal  authorities  for  the  (letenuiuation  of  the  right  of  such  penwins  to 
remain  in  the  country.    (S.  18286.) 

******* 

90.  Officers  of  railroads  by  which  Chinese  persons  are  illegally  brought  to  places  in  the  United 
States  are  liable  to  thei)enalties  imposed  by  section  11  of  the  act  of  July  5,  1884,  and  should  be  re- 
ported to  the  Unite<l  States  attorney  for  prosecution. 

Inspection  of  iiersons  and  papers  should  be  made  at  the  border  of  contiguous  foreign  territory,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  Chinese  persons  excluded  by  law.  (Letter  to  collector,  Burlington,  Vt., 
December  10,  1801;  S.  12167.) 

91.  The  importation  of  opium  into  the  United  States  is  forbidden  to  Chinese  suMocts  under  article 
2  of  the  treaty  with  China,  proclaimed  October  5, 1881,  and  all  opium  so  Imported  should  be  seised 
and  forfeited.    (Letter  to  collector,  San  Francisco,  April  28,  1892;  S.  12616.) 

JAPANESE. 

The  following  aocoant  is  taken  from  a  report  issued  by  Special  A^nt  W.  M.  Rice, 
who,  under  iiistnictlonB  from  the  Conimissioner-Gem^ral  of  Imniii^ration.  visited 
Japan  in  1899  and  reported  upon  the  causes  inducing  emigration  from  that  country. 
The  following  extracts  from  his  report  relate  mainly  to  the  Japanese  emigration 
ootnpanies : 

Inasmuch  as  the  Government  claims  the  perpetual  allegiance  of  ita  subject,  it  granta  a  passport, 
limited  to  3  years,  and  I  was  informed  that  a  large  part  ot  the  emigranto  who  thus  go  abroad  return  to 
their  native  land  sooner  or  lat«r,  and  consequently  few  Japanese,  and  indeed  I  may  sa;^'  none,  conin  to 
tlu*  United  States  with  u  view  to  remaining  or  making  homes,  the  theory  of  their  emigration  system 
being  for  the  promotion  of  emigration  as  nn  educational  process  and  money-making  investment  for  a 
teraiMirary  pi'riiMl.  liie  protits  ofwhich  accruo  jointly  to  tne  promoter  and  to  the  emigrant,  the  Japuii- 
ese  Empire  being  the  recipient  of  what  may  bo  described  as  the  unearned  increment  through  ita  peo- 
ple tbattlins  gii  nl)roail,  through  their  cuiit«ictwith  more  enlightened  people  and  by  reason  or  tlie 
accumulated  capital,  which  they  return  to  tlicir  native  land.  It  is  through  the  tenacious  allegiance 
which  the  subjei'tM  of  Japan  yield  to  their  sovereign  that  the  promotion  of  emigration  becomes  a  rea- 
sonably sale  business. 
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It  is  •  featare  of  the  construction  of  the  Japanese  law  regalatinK  emigration  (see  regnlations. 
Exhibit  No.  1)  that  in  proTidlng  the  same  the  Government  has  acted  npon  the  theory  that  the  charao- 
ter  of  the  Japanese  abroad  will  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  character  of  the  nation  at  home.  Hence 
these  reffolations  provide  for  the  careful  inqnfry  into  the  character  of  those  going  abroad  and  also 
require  that  proviHion  shall  be  loade  for  the  return  of  the  emigrant,  in  the  event  that  he  becomes  sick, 
or  a  public  charge  in  a  foreign  country,  before  passports  are  graoted.  These  features  of  the  Japanese 
law  regniatiug  emigration  and  the  granting  of  passports  are  very  well  in  themselves,  provided 
they  were  honestly  enforced,  and  provided  the  Japanese  people  stood  im  an  eqnal  footing  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  a  moral,  economical,  and  educstional  sense,  especiallv  as  to  the 
value  of  their  labor.  Making  the  act  of  emigration,  in  the  nature  of  things,  purely  voluntary  they 
would  he  highly  commendable,  but  there  is  an  abundance  of  evidence  going  to  show  that  the  aver- 
age Japanese  omciol  and  policeman,  who  practically  psss  upon  the  quaHncatlons  of  emigrants,  is  but 
little  superior,  if  sny,  in  point  of  morals,  to  the  average  ooofy  farmer.  Consequeutly  the  performance 
of  their  duties  is  at  most  perfunctory,  while  the  possibility  of  gain  through  the  emigration  companies, 
of  which  I  shall  hereafter  treat,  renders  their  investigations  and  reports  of  little  value. 

Upon  this  point  I  was  informed  by  various  persons  it  is  desirable  for  the  emigrant  to  go  under  the 
auspices  of  the  emigration  companies,  because  these  companies  smooth  the  way  with  the  officials  and, 
as  some  say,  are  influential.  The  eiuigration  companies  seem  to  be  attached  to  the  system  to  which 
I  have  above  alluded  by  the  laws  maung  provision  for  their  organisation.  They  are  designated  in 
Japanese  '*Imin  toriatsukinin,"  and  are  authorized  to  make  provision  for  the  assisting  or  the  emi- 
grants abroad,  provide  security  for  the  emigrants*  care  abroad  required  by  the  law,  and  return  in  case 
of  sickness  or  indigence,  and  in  the  performance  of  these  services  they  engage  in  furnishing  contract 
labor  to  such  countries  as  permit  it,  and  otherwise  contract  with  the  emigrants  for  the  services  to  be 
performed  by  them  of  a  personal  character.  For  such  services  they  receive  from  the  emigrant  certain 
fees,  ranging  from  10  to  20  yen  per  capita. 

These  companies  were  first  organised  as  ordinary  partnerships,  but  later  were  brought  under  tlie 
control  of  the  Government,  and  are  now  operating  under  the  law  described,  enacted  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  Moijii  (1896).  (See  Exhibit  mo.  1.)  In  general  these  compsnies,  of  which  there  sro 
12  in  all  (one  new  one  having  been  organised  while  1  was  in  Japan,  to  wit,  the  Okayams  Emigration 
Compsny)  are  reanired  by  the  Government  to  deposit  certain  moneys  as  a  guaranty  that  the  business 
transacted  shall  be  strictly  in  acoordsnce  with  the  provisions  of  the  imperial  ordmance,  the  agefits 
located  abroad  being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  (tovemment.  They  have  an  aggregate  capital 
stock  of  558,999  yen  ($280,000),  distributed  as  follows: 


Name  of  company. 


Kobe  Toko  Co 

Nippon  Kissa  Emigration  Co 

Kaigwai  Toko  Co 

ShinMorioka 

N  ippon  Emigration  Co 

Kynshu  Eraigrstion  Co 

Tokvo  Bmigratiou  Co 

Kosei  Emigration  Co 

Kumamota  Emigration  Co 

Imperial  Colonial  Co 

Okayama  (new  company;  capital  stock  unknown). 


Place  of  business. 


Capital 
stock. 


Kobe 

Tokyo 

Hiroshima.. 

Tokyo 

Kobe 

Kumamota  . 
Yokohama. . 

Tokyo 

Wakaysma . 
Kumamota . 
Okavama . . . 


Yen. 
30, 300 

lOU.OOO 
60,000 
8.000 
50,000 
50,000 
20,000 

100,000 
50,000 
40.00U 
30,U00 


Six  of  these  companies  have  agents  in  the  United  States  and  <  -anaila,  sh  follows : 


Company. 


Kobe  Toko  Co 

Nippon  Emigration  Co. 

Kaigwai  Toko  Co 

Shin  Morioka 

Kosei  Emigration  Co. . . 


Kaigwai  Toko  Co 

KoHci  Emigration  Co  . . . 
Kvnshu  Emigration  Co . 
Nippon  Emigration  Co.. 


Horishima  Emigration  Co. 
Kosei  Emigration  Co 


Agent. 


TakijiroShinobe.... 
Tanichi  Takaya.... 
KiHiike  Hamano  ... 
Tanichi  Takaya.... 
Tekichi  NishUiata. . 


do 

do 

Kwanichi  Kayashi. . 
Mansatsro  Mito 


MlnamaJinnosuke  . 
Y.Nishibata 


Rnsidencc. 


San  Jose,  Cal. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Do. 
Do. 
Vancouver,  British    0>lumbia    (Col. 
ave.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 
At  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  Victoria, 

BritiHh  Columbia. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  5294  Geary  Mtruet. 
San    Francisco,    Cal.,    260|   Brannan 
street. 


These  companies  have  offices  at  all  important  emigration  centers,  but  at  the  present  time  Hiroshima 
seems  to  be  the  chief  center  of  operations,  I  having  found  9  branches  in  that  city.  The  character  of 
the  organisation  maintained  by  these  emigration  companies  for  business  and  political  purposes  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  Tokyo  they  have  an  association  of  emigration  companies  located  at 
Ysmashiro  cho  (street  or  line)  called  Kyobashi,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  an  emigration  board  of  trade. 
The  offices  of  these  oomnanies  are  well  eauipped  for  business  purposes,  and  have  the  appearance  of 
l>eing  well  supplied  with  employees  and  clerks.  The  managers  ana  stockholders  are  among  the  lead- 
ing business  men  and  politicians  of  Japan,  and  are  a  formidable  power  when  cooperating  together. 
Among  the  capitalists  and  politioians  thus  interested  is  Mr.  Sugnwara,  who  is  a  member  of  the  lower 
House  of  Faruaroent  and  editor  of  the  Jimim,  the  leading  vernacular  newppaper  of  Japan,  published 
at  Tokyo.  Mr.  Sugnwara  spent  several  years  in  Idaho,  where  he  had  extensive  connection  with  rail- 
way contractors,  and,  presumably,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune.    I  met  others  connected  with 
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tb6M  companies,  whose  appearance  showed  them  to  be  men  of  position,  and  I  was  informed  at 
Hiroshima  that  the  gentlemen  I  met  there  were  among  the  leading  capitalistH  of  that  city 

I  find  that  tlie  emimtion  companies  all  advertise,  more  or  less,  m  the  newspapers  for  contract 
laborers,  designating  them  to  eo  lo  Hawaii,  Pern,  and  Mexico,  and  that  in  a  general  way  they  adver- 
tise through  oironUuv,  pamphlets,  and  by  means  of  traveling  solicitors  for  emigrants  going  to  the 
United  States. 

In  fact,  the  evidence  herewith  presented,  and  all  circamstances  connected  therewith  and  which  fell 
under  my  observation,  tend  to  show  and,  in  my  opinion,  establish  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
oapitaUsts  interested  in  these  companies  have  taken  advantage  of  the  law  for  the  protection  of  emi* 
grants  to  build  thereon  a  system  which  has  no  parallel.  The  system  presents  an  interesting  study  in 
the  linkins  together  of  money -making  enterprises,  which  must  obtain  their  profit  through  a  common 
source.  Agents  of  the  steamship  companies  and  emigration  companies  do  not  occupy  offices  toffether. 
They  are,  nevertheless,  connected  very  closely  through  the  brokers  and  hotel  keepers,  and  it  Is  hard 
to  draw  a  line  of  separation  of  interests,  llany  of  the  hotel  keepers  are  emigration  brokers,  and 
nearly  all  brokers  are  intimately  connected  with  the  emigration  companies,  while  it  is  safe  to  assert 
that  if  the  steamship  companies  were  to  establish  and  maintain  a  fixed  rate  for  steerage  passage,  it 
would  cut  the  profits  of  the  brokers,  hotel  keepers,  and  emigration  companies  60  per  cent,  and  it 
seems  to  me  conclusive  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  existence  of  the  emigration  companies  and  these 
agencies  for  the  collection  of  emigrants  to  go  abroad,  the  profits  ot  the  steamship  companies  would  be 
materially  reduced.  By  their  present  methods,  the  steamship  companies,  whether  intentionally  or 
otherwise,  clearly  offer  inducements  for  the  emigration  companies  to  solicit  the  emigrants,  both  being 
largely  capitalised  enterprises  that  have  a  mutual  interest,  which  is  inseparable,  as  long  as  they  are 
allowed  to  exist  side  by  side,  the  one  to  obtain  fees  from  emigrants  and  the  other  to  receive  steerage 
passage. 

The  emigration  company  is  exploited  as  a  beneficiary  institution  and  a  similar  arsnment  is  made  in 
their  favor  by  high  officials  of  tne  Japanese  Government,  but  if  any  number  wortn  mentioning  has 
been  retnmea  to  Japan  by  the  emigration  companies,  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  the  fact.  How- 
ever, if  the  term  "beneficiary**  is  made  to  apply  to  the  flllirg  of  the  pockets  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  emigration  companies  and  others  interested  in  the  movements  of  emigrants,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  system  affords  a  splendid  means  for  getting  rid  of  a  congested  population,  then  in  that  sense  it  is 
eminently  beneficiarjs  because  it  is  a  matter  of  general  repute  that  they  are  the  most  profitable 
enterprises  in  Japan.  Oreat  stress  w:is  laid  by  Japanese  officials  with  whom  I  conversed  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese  Qovemment  requires  every  emigrant  to  provide  sureties  to  provide  for  his 
return  to  the  country  in  case  of  need,  berore  granting  a  passport.  Tliis  fact  is  pointed  out  by  a  Mr. 
Shimamura. 

The  system  may  be  a  benefit  to  Japan,  but  I  deny  that  it  is  any  advantage  to  other  countries.  Tho 
aged  and  decrepit  can  not  emigrate,  and  the  percentage  of  those  who  do  and  bee^ome  paupers  amounts 
to  nothing.  Tnis  is  shown  by  practical  experience,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  their  Uiws  are  so  strict 
that  they  defeat  their  own  purposes.  It  is  a  well-known  root  in  Japan,  and  clearly  appears  in  nearly 
all  the  exhibits  hereto  attached,  that  it  was  tbe  difficulty  experienced  by  the  coolie  class  in  obtain- 
ing sureties  and  obtaining  passports  that  suggested  and  built  up  the  emigration  companies.  There 
are  really  no  fixed  rates  of  Japanese  steerage,  so  that  the  steamship  companies,  if  not  voluntary 
parties  to  the  system  described,  are  made  involuntary  contributors  to  tho  emigration  companies  and 
emigration  brokers.    •    •    • 

I  talked  with  many  men  of  Ions  experience  in  Japan  and  found  but  one  universal  opinion— that  not 
10  per  cent  ot  the  emigrants  leaiong  that  countrv  could  or  would  go  unless  they  had  assistance,  or 
were  helped  or  assiHte<l  by  some  person  of  intiuence.  Aside  from  the  facts  herein  presented,  the 
coolie  class  could  find  no  proper  sureties,  such  aS  are  required  by  the  Government,  unless  some 
arrangement  was  provided  for  responsible  parties  for  looking  after  this  class  of  emigration  after  they 
land  in  the  United  Stales. 

The  magnitude  of  the  capital  invested,  requiring  the  utmost  energy  and  most  aggressivo  manage- 
mont  to  make  it  profitable,  which,  considered  with  the  zeal,  begotten  of  coropeUtioo,  between  the 
emigration  companies,  and  the  influence  of  wealth  antl  political  connection,  points  to  but  one  conclu- 
sion. Conseouently,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Japanese  system  of  granting  passports  for 
a  limited  period,  requiring  surety  for  the  welfare  of  the  emigrant  abroad,  and,  In  some  cases,  for  the 
care  of  his  family  while  absent  and  his  return  when  sick  or  disabled,  joined  with  the  avarice  of 
organized  capital  and  influence  of  the  emigration  companies,  is  the  direct  inducing  cause  of  00  per 
cent  of  the  emigration  from  Japan  to  the  United  States.    ^    ^    ^ 


I  find,  further,  owing  to  the  conditions  herein  described,  that  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  laws 
f  the  United  States  regulating  immigration  are  largely  defeated  so  far  as  related  to  immigration 
from  Japan.    It  may  reiMily  be  perceived  that  such  an  organised  system,  having  its  feeders  among 


tioket  brokers  and  hotel  keepers,  Joined  by  ties  of  interest,  and  from  employment  bureaus  in  Japan 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  by  reason  of  iti  capital  and  power  able  to  coerce  the  steamship  compa- 
nies into  dividing  their  profits,  with  a  fiorfect  system  of  coaching  immigranta  as  to  the  requirements 
of  the  immiarration  laws  of  the  United  States,  that  the  immiKration  officers  here  are  practically  pow- 
erless to  hold  back  the  influx  of  pauper  and  contract  labor  from  Japan,  which  is  inoreasing  year  by 
year. 
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H.  IMMIGRATION  THBOUGH  CANADA. 

In  proportion  to  the  efficiency  of  the  inspection  and  deportation  of  immigrants  at 
the  seaports  of  the  United  States,  immigrants  from  Europe  and  Asia,  apprehensive 
of  the  examination  at  these  ports  naturally  seek  entrance  to  the  United  States 
through  the  ports  of  other  countries  not  subject  to  American  jurisdiction.  In  this 
way  Canada  especially  has  become,  as  it  were,  a  back  door  for  foreigners  who  can 
*not  find  entrance  by  the  more  direct  route.  To  a  considerable  extent  Mexico  also  is 
a  means  of  ingress  for  the  excluded  classes  from  Asia.  Foreigners  enter  the  United 
States  through  Canada  under  two  conditions: 

First.  Those  who  come  to  the  Canadian  ports  with  tickets  through  to  the  United 
States;  second,  those  manifested  to  Canadian  interior  points,  intending  to  cross  over 
to  the  United  States.  By  either  of  these  methods  the  immigration  through  Canada 
has  increased  in  remarkable  proportions,  and  Canada  has  come  to  be  understood  in 
foreign  countries  as  an  easy  route  for  evading  the  immigration  inspectors  of  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  special  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  after 
inquiry  in  Europe,  makes  the  following  statement  (see  Report  Commissioner- General 
of  Immigration,  1898,  p.  38):  "It  is  the  popular  belief  in  provincial  England  that 
those  who  are  not  beyond  doubt  outside  of  the  )»rohibited  classes  can  pass  muster 
by  evasion  and  reservation  when  being  examined  by  the  United  States  immigration 
inspectors;  and  when  evasion  and  reservation  are  not  considered  quite  eft'octive 
there  is  always  a  way  open  via  Canada.  Indeed,  one  energetic  agent  boldly  declared 
that  anyone  who  really  wanted  to  go  to  America  could  scarcely  be  kept  out,  no 
matter  how  Yigilant  the  United  States  immigrant  authorities  may  be." 

The  two  methods  of  access  to  the  United  States  through  Canada,  above  mentioned, 
present  different  problems,  and  may  be  considered  separately: 

1.  Immigrants  to  Canadian  seaports.— ^tiot  to  October  7, 1893,  there  is  no  record 
of  the  number  of  immigrants  destined  for  the  United  States  who  landed  at  Canadian 
ports.  The  only  points  of  inspection  for  such  immigrants  were  the  stations  along 
the  Canadian  bonier,  and  large  numbers  of  immigrants  doubtless  escaped  inspection 
by  entering  clandestinely  at  the  points  where  inspectors  were  not  stationed.  After 
fruitless  negotiations  with  the  Canadian  government  in  order  to  secure  their  cooper- 
ation in  meeting  these  difficulties,  an  agreement  was  finally  made  in  October,  1893,  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Immigration  with  the  steamship  companies  and  the  railroad 
companies.  This  agreement,  though  not  officially  sanctioned  by  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment, has  nevertheless  been  allowed  to  stand  without  interference  or  protest. 
Under  its  terms  the  steamship  companies  agree  to  admit  the  inspectors  of  the  United 
States  to  their  property  at  those  Canadian  ports  already  designated  by  the  Canadian 
government.  The  companies  agree  to  give  the  inspectors  facilities  in  the  way  of 
accommodations,  access  to  the  immigrants,  and  to  keep  the  immigrants  apart  from  the 
public  until  after  inspection  shall  be  completed.  The  inspectors  thereupon  furnish 
a  certiticate  or  passport  containing  a  personal  description  of  those  immigrants 
deemed  eligible  for  entrance  to  the  Unite<l  States,  signed  by  the  inspector.  This 
certificate  entitles  the  immigrant  to  enter  the  United  States  without  further  exam- 
ination or  hindrance,  and  is  accepted  on  its  face  by  the  inspectors  at  the  ports  of 
entry  on  the  American  side.    Following  is  a  copy  of  immigrants'  certificate: 

Certificate  granted  to  immigrant  at  Canadian  port. 

This  is  to  certify  that ,  a  native  of ,  who  arrived  at  the  port  of 

•,  per  steamship ,  on  the day  of ,  has  been  duly  inspected  and 


registered  and  will  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  upon  presentation  and  sur- 
render of  this  certificate  to  any  custom  or  immigration  officer  at  the .    His 

description  is  as  follows:  Age, ;  height, ;  color  of  hair ;  color  of  eyes. 


Bemarks : 


Commissioner  of  Immigration, 


The  railroad  companies,  being  also  parties  to  this  agreement,  contract  not  to  sell  to 
any  immigrant  to  any  port  of  tne  United  States  a  ticket  for  his  transportation  or  to 
transport  him  in  cars  or  vessels  from  a  port  of  entry  until  after  he  has  exhibited  his 
certificate  or  passport;  and  they  agree  also  not  knowingly  to  transport  any  rejected 
or  undesirable  immigrant,  or  one  who  is  by  law  prohibited  from  entering  the  United 
States,  into  its  territory.  This  provision  is  largely  a  dead  letter,  not  through  tlie 
fault  of  the  railroad  companies,  but  through  various  subterfuges,  such  as  purchase 
of  tickets  by  third  parties,  etc.  The  steamship  companies  also  agree  to  pay  the 
inspection  officer  at  the  port  of  landing  the  head  tax  for  each  eligible  immigrant. 
Under  this  agreement  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  designated  the  ports  of  Halifax, 
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Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  Point  Levis,  Yanconver,  and  Victoria  as  stations  for  the 
inspection  officers  of  tlie  immigratiou  service. 

The  agreement  of  1893  was  amended  May  5,  1896,  by  supplementary  agreement 
following  the  legislation  of  1894,  desiguatingan  additional  port,  St.  John,  as  alanding 
port  for  immigrants  during  the  winter,  increasing  the  per  capita  tax  upon  aliens  from 
50  cents  to  $1  in  accordance  with  the  new  law  on  that  subject.  This  amendatory 
agreement  contained  also  the  additional  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  and 
the  feteamship  companies  that  if  any  immigrant  who  lias  landed  at  any  of  the  men- 
tioned ports  shall  apply  for  admission  in  the  United  States  within  30  days  after 
arrival  at  said  port  withont  the  certificate  and  shall  be  debarred  from  entering  the 
United  States,  or  if  it  shall  be  ascertained  that  the  said  immigrant  has  been  nre- 
vionsly  refused  a<lmis8ion  into  the  United  States  by  any  immigration  official  of 
railway  and  steamship  companies,  agreed  to  return  the  immigrant  to  the  port  of 
landing  or  to  carry  him  to  such  place  upon  his  line  of  travel  as  he  is  willing  to  go 
most  remote  from  the  borders  of  the  United  States.  The  following  table  shows, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Canadian  ports  of  entry,  the  extent  of  immigration 
by  way  of  Canada: 

Immigration  through  Canada. 


Year. 


Qnebeo 

and  Point 

Levis 


18M-85... 
189&-90... 
189&-97... 
1897-98... 
1898-99... 
1899-1900 
190(M)l.. 


St.  John 
and  Hali- 
fax.     I 


Yanoon- , 
ver  and 
Victoria. 


Total 
Canada. 


3.889 

817 

1,282 

6,895 

1.508 

2,018 

4.946 

1,596 

4,104 

5,J26 

2,218 

3.398 

8,198 

2,364 

2,303 

14,556 

5,456 

8,189 

16,771 

4.894 

3,546 

5,988 
8,021 
10. 64tf 
10.  7a7 
13,K53 
23,200 
25,211 


These  figures  show  an  increase  in  the  yean  1897  and  1898  of  12  per  cent  in  the 
immigration  by  the  Canadian  route,  whereas  during  the  same  years  there  was  a 
small  diminution  in  the  aggregate  arrivals  at  the  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia  amounting,  respectively,  to  1,800  and  2,500.  They  also  show  that  ttom 
the  years  1899  to  1901  the  increase  (13,853  to  25,211)  amounted  to  82  per  cent.  Had 
the  increase  in  the  arrivals  at  the  ports  in  this  country  shown  a  similar  proportion 
of  immigratiou  they  would  have  been  515,300  instead  of  425,301  in  the  year  1900. 
(Report  of  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  1899,  p.  37;  1900,  p.  41.) 

£,  ImmigrantB  to  Canadian  interior  points,— The  foregoing  table,  showing  the  large 
increase  of  immigration  to  the  recognized  ports  of  entry  along  the  eastern  Canadian 
bonier,  although  indicating  strongly  the  growing  importance  of  that  line  of  ingress 
to  the  United  States,  is  by  no  means  the  most  serious  aspect  of  this  problem.  Un- 
questionably a  large  number  of  imuiigrante,  if  not  much  larger  than  the  foregoing, 
reach  the  United  States  by  purchiising  tickets  to  points  in  the  interior  of  Canocla, 
by  which  method  they  escape  inspection  by  the  American  officers  at  the  Canadian 
ports  and  then,  having  reached  their  Canadian  destination,  find  means  of  crossing 
into  the  United  States  as  immigrants  from  Canada.  That  this  method  of  immigra- 
tion is  used  by  large  numbers  is  asserted  in  the  reports  of  the  Comniissi oner-General 
of  Immigration.  It  is  stated  (Rt^port,  1899,  p.  32)  "that  Croatian  immigrants  in 
one  case,  who  were  captured  and  returned  to  Europe  for  violating  the  provisions  of 
the  alien  con  tract- labor  laws,  alleged  that  they  had  adopted  this  plan  to  avoid  rigid 
examination,  having  been  inrormed  of  the  absence  of  impediments  to  entry  through 
Canada."  The  commissioner  of  immigration  at  the  port  of  New  York  reports  as  a 
frequent  occurrence  the  recognition  of  aliens  on  the  streete  of  that  city  by  the 
officials  who  had  assisted  in  their  deportation.  Repeated  instances  have  occurred 
of  deportation  of  aliens  who,  after  rejection  at  a  port  of  this  country,  have  necured 
entrance  by  returning  through  Canada,  and,  becoming  public  charges  after  such  en- 
trance, have  been  returned  to  their  own  country  at  the  expense  of  the  immigrant 
fund.  Mr.  McSweeney,  assistantcommissionerof  immigrationattheportof  New  York, 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  quoted  from  the  address  of  Mr. 
Charlton  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  February  10, 1890,  whn  estimated  that  the 
immigration  into  Canada  from  the  Old  World  from  the  years  1871  to  1881  numbered 
3'12.H75  souls,  but  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  total  increase  in  the  foreign  element 
of  the  Canadian  population  was  barely  15,720  souls,  there  having  been  in  1871 
582,668  persons  of  foreign  birth  and  in  1881 ,  599,383.  Mr.  Charlton  estimated,  allow- 
ing fur  the  normal  death  rat>e,  that  there  should  have  be«*n  in  Canada  in  1881  783,208 
persons  of  foreign  birth,  showing  that  dnring  ten  years  184,820  immigrants  had 
movedinto  the  united  Stivtes.  (^ontinning  hts  calculations  for  the  decade  of  1881 
and  1890,  Mr.  Charlton  estimated  by  similar  calculations  that  there  had  passed  over 
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to  the  United  States  dnring  these  ten  years  346,360  foreigners.  On  the  basis  of  this 
computation  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Charlton  estimated  that  tbo  nnnib<ir  of  for- 
eigners crossing  through  Canada  into  the  United  States  from  ISll  to  1881  amounted 
to  an  average  of  18,482  ner  year,  and  the  number  crossing  over  from  1881  to  1890  aver- 
aged 34,636  per  year.  This  number  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  number  who  come  to 
the  ports  of  Canada  manifested  openly  to  the  United  States. 

The  character  of  this  surreptitious  immigration  through  Cauada  in  believed  to  be 
the  worst  of  all  that  enters  the  United  States.  Mr.  Powderly  asserts  (reports,  vol. 
15.  p.  38)  that  in  his  opinion  tho  greater  part  ol'  the  infirm  ]»eo]iIe  that  come  to  us, 
aliens  that  drift  into  our  inMtitutions,  come  by  way  of  Canada.  Speaking  of  diseased 
immif^raots,  (Report  of  Commissioner-General,  1900,  p.  40)  he  states  that  ''experience 
shows  that  in  the  past  the  <  iti/ens  of  this  country  have  not  secured  the  full  benefit 
from  this  elective  ]>hysical  inspection,  because  of  the  ])ractice  which  has  grown  up 
of  sending  diseased  immigrants  to  Canada  niiinifested  to  ports  in  the  Dominion, 
hoping  thereby  to  secure  their  admittance  to  the  United  States.  If  the  Dominion 
government  would  undertake  such  legislation  as  would  prohibit  the  landing  of  the 
diseased,  the  pauper,  and  the  criminal  at  Canadian  ports,  the  <loor  would  be  directly 
closed  against  the  admission  of  such  aliens  to  the  United  States." 

The  Canadian  agreement  of  May  5,  1896,  provided  for  the  identification  and  col- 
lection of  head  tax  upon  immigrants  who,  though  actually  destined  to  the  United 
States,  attempt  to  evade  payment  by  purchasing  tickets  to  some  point  in  Canada. 
The  transp9rtation  companies  agreed  in  such  cases  to  return  to  as  remote  a  x><)iDt 
Arom  our  borders  as  he  is  willing  to  go,  any  alien  who  attempts  within  30  days  after 
being  refused  a  certificate  to  enter  this  country.  The  essential  weakness  of  this 
provision  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  American  Government  can  not  send  its  officers  in 
company  with  the  immigrant  across  the  territory  of  Canada,  nor  cun  it  compel  the 
immigrant  to  take  passage  from  a  Canadian  port  to  European  countries  whence  he 
came.  The  willingness  of  the  immigrant  is  the  sole  basis  of  deportation.  Conse- 
quently, the  inspectors  along  the  Canadian  border  are  able  only  to  see  that  the 
immigrant  is  taken  back  to  the  Cana<lian  side,  whence  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  him 
to  find  access  at  some  ]>oint  where  inspectors  are  not  stationed.  Quite  recently  the 
Bureau  of  Immi 'Ration  has  adopted  the  new  policy  of  carrying  these  rejected  immi- 
grants directly  to  the  port  of  New  York  without  going  through  Canaila,  and  then 
Himding  them  back  to  their  European  countries,  and  paying  the  expenses  out  of  the 
immigrant  fund. 

INSPECTION  AT  EUROPEAN  PORTS. 

So  serious  has  become  the  evasion  of  the  immigration  laws  through  the  Cana- 
dian transit  that  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  has  in  the  past  2  or  3  years  made 
special  efforts  to  investigate  the  conditions  under  which  immigrants  embark  to  this 
country,  and  also  to  ]»rovide  such  consular  inspection,  and  especially  medical  inspec- 
tion, at  foreign  ports  as  the  steamship  companies  would  consent  to  admit.  The 
reports  of  these  officials  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  contain  striking  testimony  to 
the  conclusions  already  reached  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  certain  of  the  more 
detailed  communications  f^om  these  officials  are  given  herewith. 

The  first  is  a  report  made  by  Special  A^ent  Robert  Watchom,  detailed  in  1898  to 
visit  Liverpool,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg  in  order  to  examine  into  the  methods  of 
embarkation.  Following  this  report  is  a  statement  made  by  the  United  States  con- 
sul at  Liverpool,  explaining  the  recent  attempt  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  to 
provide  a  medical  inspection  at  Liverpool  of  immigrants  coming  to  the  United 
States  through  Canada.  See?ng  that  this  inspection  depended  solely  upon  the  con- 
sent and  cooperation  of  the  steamship  companies  and  had  no  legal  binding  force,  it 
has  proven  an  entire  failure  and  even  a  disaavantage  in  the  enforcement  of  the  immi- 
gration laws,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  statements  of  tne  letters  themselves. 

Next  is  a  series  of  occasional  reports  made  by  Dr.  Anderson,  surgeon  in  the  Marine- 
Hospital  Se  vice,  detailed  at  Liverpool  for  the  examination  of  immigrants.  His 
reports  contain  conclusive  testimony  to  the  evasions  of  the  United  States  laws. 
Finally,  a  communication  is  submitted  from  Dr.  Heiser,  stationed  at  Quebec  for  the 
inspection  of  immigrants  destined  for  the  United  States. 

Report  op  Special  Agent  Robert  Watchorn  Relating  to  Inspecjtion  of 
Emigrants  at  European  Ports. 

In  June,  1898,  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  directed  Special  Agent  Robert 
Watchorn  to  make  an  investigation  in  Europe  on  the  diversion  from  United  States 
to  Canadian  ports  of  nndesirable  immigrants  and  the  immigration  of  paupers  and 
criminals  at  the  expense  of  foreign  charities.  The  report  made  by  Mr.  Watchom  is 
reproduced  herewith  in  its  more  important  parts: 

In  June,  1898,  tbe  Comniisaioner  of  Immigration  directed  Special  Agent  Robert  Watchorn  to  make 
an  inveatigatlon  in  Europe  on  the  divereiou  of  undesirable  immigrantaut>m  United  States  to  Canadian 
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ports  and  the  immigration  of  panpers  and  criminals  at  the  expense  of  foreign  charities.  The  repoft 
uuido  by  Mr.  Watchom  is  reproduced  herewith  in  its  more  important  parts: 

*  *  *  A  call  at  any  of  the  principal  trans- Atlantic  ticket  offices  is  quite  sufficient  to  deiiioiiMtrate 
that  the  British  "  board  of  traoe"  compels  all  ticket  agents  to  acquaint  steerago  emigrantH  with  the 
full  text  of  the  immigration  laws  of  the  respective  countries  to  which  emigrants  are  desirous  of  going. 
Not  only  is  a  large  copy  of  the  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States  prominently  displayed  in  every 
ticket  office,  but  every  intending  emijpiint  ia  compelled  under  oath  to  answer  all  the  questions  con- 
tained on  steerage  manifest  sheets,  and  is  given  solemn  warning  that  if  any  discovery  of  inaccurate  testi- 
mony is  found  in  his  answers  he  may  be  imprisoned  in  the  United  States  for  perjurv.  I  asked  various 
agents— those  of  the  large  trans- Atlanticl  ines  as  well  as  independent  agents— what  effect  this  rieid  treat- 
ment of  emigrants  had,  and  in  every  case  was  told  that  they  were  frequently  unable  to  sell  toe  ticket 
owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  replies  of  the  emigrant,  and  in  the  case  of  the  independent  agents,  it  waa 
made  q  uite  clear  to  mo  that  they  are  compelled  to  exercise  the  most  diligent  care  in  this  reapect  because 
in  the  event  of  any  of  their  patrons  being  rejected  by  the  United  StatM  Government  they  have  to  for- 
feit the  commission  on  said  tickets,  and  run  a  great  risk  of  losing  the  agency  for  the  company  returning 
said  emigrant. 

What  becomes  of  the  rejected  emigrant  is  not  so  easy  to  ascertain,  but  two  young  men,  Weleh 
_  briking  miners — that  is,  men  who  were  on  strike  for  higher  wages  in  Wales — were  standing  near  the 
Ftincess  Landing  Staee  on  the  evening  of  my  arrival  at  Liverpool,  and  as  they  looked  like  men  about 
"        "  '       itureato  "'       '  "* 


striking  miners — that  is,  men  who  were  on  strike  for  higher  wages  in  Wales — were  standing  near  the 
FtincessLandingStaeeontheeveuingof  my  arrival  at  Li^  "        -       .«       .,,... 

to  go  to  sea  I  venturea  to  engage  them  in  conversation. 

I  learned,  as  above  stated,  that  they  were  striking  coal  miners,  that  their  names  were,  respectively, 
Thos.  Williams  and  James  Price,  that  they  had  no  relatives  in  America,  and  had  £6  each  (bcHrrowed 
money),  and  that  theyhad  been  refused  passage  to  the  United  States  on  the  ground  that  theycould 
not  be  landed  at  New  xork.  **  What  are  you  going  to  do  now?"  I  said,  and  they  replied,  "  We  are 
going  home.  We  have  been  approached  by  a  i)ominion  Line  agent  who  offers  to  send  us  to  Canada 
and  to  maintain  us  here  until  their  ship  sails.  This  agent  tells  us  that  we  can  easily  work  our  war 
across  the  Canadian  line  to  the  American  mines,  if  we  are  desirous  of  going  there,  but  we  don't 
like  the  prospect  of  a  penniless  tramp  across  Canada,  hence  our  determination  to  return  home." 

This  instance  is  by  no  means  a  singular  occurrence  at  Liverpool  and  the  principal  ports  at  which 
the  board  of  trade  regulations  are  so  energetically  enforced.  Here,  then,  is  the  first  cause  of  the 
diversion  of  emigrants  from  our  ports  to  Canadian  porta. 

Fridav  night  is  always  a  more  or  less  busy  nignt  among  the  steerage  depots  at  Liverpool,  and  it 
may  be  in  order  for  me  to  state  hero  that  steerage  passengers  at  this  port  always  stop  at  lodging 
houses  that  are  licensed  to  afford  accommodations  to  them.  At  a  certain  hour  on  the  day  prior  to 
sailing  a  board  of  trade  physician  calls  at  these  boarding  houses  and  carefully  Inspects  the  physical 
condition  of  all  the  emigranta  therein,  and  if  any  are  found  physically  unfit-,  they  are  promptly  rejected. 
Mr.  Boyle,  the  United  States  consul  at  Liverpool,  says,  "Rejections  by  the  board  of  trade  physician 
are  by  no  means  uncommon,"  but  at  the  moment  he  was  unable  to  give  me  uny  exact  figures  on  the 
question  hut  promised  to  do  so  in  the  near  future.  The  agents  shipping  to  Canadian  ports  are  not 
permitted  to  sell  tickets  to  any  of  the  emigrants  who  have  been  rejected  by  the  board  of  trade 
physician,  as  their  rejection  ia  based  solely  upon  sanitary  grounds,  and  ie  iusisted  upon  because  the 
health  of  the  ships  would  be  endangered  by  their  presence  therein.  But  all  those  who  are  ol^ected  to 
on  other  than  hygienic  grounds  at  once  become  oojeota  of  extreme  solicitude  to  the  Canadian  ticket 
agencies. 

/The  United  States  consul  has  no  power  to  inspect  or  pass  upon  emigrants  to  Canadian  ports  even 
t1ionj;h  they  are  destined  to  the  United  States  via  Canada.  In  addition  to  the  boarding-house  inspec- 
tion the  board  of  trade  physician  again  inspects  all  steerage  passengers  as  they  board  the  ship  on  the 
day  of  sailing.  I  was  cordially  invited  by  the  United  States  consul,  Mr.  Boyle,  to  witness  one  or  muie 
of  these  inspections,  but  I  declined  his  courtesy  on  the  ground  that  I  had  not  the  time  to  spare.  How- 
ever, I  subsequentlv  found  that  I  had  sufficient  time,  but  did  not  accompany  the  consul,  preferring  to 
observe  the  inspection  without  the  doctor's  knowledge  of  my  presence.  The  inspection  to  a  layman 
looked  like  a  very  rapid  affair,  the  passengers  passing  the  ph^oian  at  a  rate,  approximately,  ox  2,000 
an  hour. 

Only  in  a  few  instances  were  heads  uncovered,  ao  that  it  can  not  he  said  to  have  been  a  very  search- 
ing inquiry,  althuuj^h  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  seen  most  of  them  at  the  lodging  houses  the 
night  previous.  This  physician,  it  must  be  home  in  mind,  is  under  no  obligation  to  point  out  that  this 
or  that  emigrant  is  likely  to  be  objectionable  to  tho  United  States  immigration  authorities  (thoush  it 
is  stated  that  he  has,  on  many  occasions,  done  so).  His  sole  duty  under  British  laws  and  regulaUons 
is  to  protect  tho  liealth  of  emigrants  while  on  board  ship.  Mr.  Boyle  or  his  assistant  are  invariably 
present  at  the  inspection  conducted  on  board  ship,  though  they  do  not  accompany  the  doctor  to  the 
boarding  houses. 

Mr.  Boyle  stated  that  he  has  such  great  confidence  in  the  ability,  integrity,  and  fii^thfalnesB  of  the 
board  of  trade  officials  that  he  practically  relies  on  their  Inspections  and  is  governed  by  them.  He 
further  states  that  no  examination  other  than  a  medical  one  is  ever  made,  the  consul  having  no 
authority  in  matters  of  emigration  other  than  that  of  a  sanitary  nature,  including  the  disinfection  of 
baggage. 

It  may  be  opportune  to  remark,  parenthetically,  as  it  were,  that  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  these 
sanitary  precautions,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  rigid  interrogations  and  lucid  explanations  at  all 
the  large  shipping  centers  serve  to  nullify  the  work  of  the  United  States  contract-labor  inspectors, 
for  the  emigrant  is  not  only  advised  that  he  can  not  be  landed  at  a  United  States  port,  If  nnaer  eon- 
tract,  but  he  is  made  to  sign  a  statement,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  to  the  effect  that  he  haa  no 
employment,  and  is  then  ^ven  a  printed  statement  setting  forth  that  he  may  be  called  upon  to  swear 
to  the  truth  of  these  statementa  by  the  United  States  immigration  commissioners,  and  if  it  is  found 
that  he  has  sworn  falsely  he  may  be  imprisoned  for  perjury. 

After  a  mechanic  or  laborer  has  been  subjected  to  an  ordeal  of  this  kind  at  Liverpool  it  ought  not 
to  be  a  difficult  thing  to  realize  that  a  week  later  he  will  be  in  prime  condition  to  pass  successfully  the 
searching  inquiries  of  the  United  States  oontraot-labor  inspectors.  There  is  such  a  similarity  of 
action  on  the  part  of  all  the  agents  and  the  respective  companies  doing  business  at  Liverpool  that  the 
above  account  may  be  said  to  adequately  describe  them  all.  It  mav  be  said  with  equal  force  that 
while  all  who  are  en  route  to  the  United,  States  under  contract  (either  specific  or  implied)  are  put 
through  such  a  course  of  queationing  at  Liverpool  that  they  alter  their  statements  on  this  Hcore  and 
depart  for  the  United  Staten  with  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  situation  they  have  to  face, 
Uiose  who  are  deemed  likely  to  become  a  public  oharse,  and  are  rejected  by  the  agents  on  that  account 
only,  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  emigrating  to  a  CanaiUan  port,  there  being  no  barrier  against  them, 
unless  the  board  of  trade  physician  has  obJecte<l  to  them  on  hygienic  grounds.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  England  has  no  quarantine  regulations  at  prtMcnt  against  immigrants,  but  a  most  rigid  one 
against  emigrants.  A  person  may  find  easy  access  to  England  (no  matter  how  badly  afflicted),  but  he 
can  not  leave  England  without  passing  a  satisfactory  quarantine  examination. 

The  law  expressly  reqnlrea  that  the  master  of  any  ship  depwrtiiig  from  an  English  port  to  any 
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oonnfery  (other  than  thoae  toaching  the  Mediterranean  Sea)  shall  enhmit  a  complete  uianifest  of  the 
■hip's  complement  (cabin  and  steerage),  duly  and  properly  authenticated,  to  the  Governmdit  emigra- 
tion or  customs  ollioers  before  sailing,  whereas  he  need  not  submit  tho  manifests  when  arriving  from 
any  port  outside  the  Mediterranean  Sea  until  24  hours  after  his  arrival.  Thia  mHuifest  must  set  forth 
the  names  and  numbers  of  all  the  steerage  passengers,  the  porta  at  which  they  embarked,  whether 
any  were  bom  in  the  steerage,  or  if  there  were  any  deaths.  Cabin  ]iassengers  are  not  noted  on  thoae 
manifests.    All  Mediterranean  ports  are  exempt  from  this  regulation. 

Alter  leaving  Liverpool  for  London  I  stopped  at  a  number  of  provincial  towns,  embraciuK  agricul- 
tural, mining,  and  manufacturing  industries,  but  owing  to  an  unusually  brisk  period  of  trade  and  an 
uncommonly  good  harvest,  there  was  not  much  emigration  spirit  among  tho  people;  but  I  deem  it 
worthy  of  note  that  at  not  a  single  trans- Atlantic  ticket  agency  did  I  find  tho  slightest  hoHltancy  on 
the  part  of  the  acenta  to  admit  that  they  deem  it  their  duty  to  advise  parties  in  qnent  ot  tickets  to 
the  United  States  now  best  to  effect  a  lawful  ( ?)  landing  there.  It  is  the  popular  belief  in  provincial 
England  that  those  who  are  not  beyond  doubt  outside  of  the  prohibited  classes  can  poM  muster,  by 
evaaion  and  reservation,  when  being  examined  by  the  United  States  immigration  inspectors;  and 
when  evasion  and  reservation  are  not  considered  quite  effective,  there  is  always  a  way  open  via 
Canada.  Indeed,  one  energetic  agent  boldly  declared  that  anyone  who  really  wanted  to  go  to  A  raerica 
oould  scarcely  be  kept  out,  no  matter  how  vigilant  the  United  States  immigration  authorities  may 
be.    *    *    * 

It  will  be  noticed  that  one  of  the  cansee  of  the  dirersion  from  United  States  ports  to  Canadian  ports 
i«  due  to  the  somewhat  strict  acrutiny  on  the  part  of  the  general  agents  of  the  trans- Atlantic  lines, 
and  the  agility  and  unecrupulousness  of  many  of  the  Canadian  agents,  who  make  the  rounds  of  nil  the 
emigrants'  rendesvone  in  search  of  the  ''cast  offs  *'  that  they  may  book  them  to  Cauadai,  advising  them 
that  the  United  States  is  easily  entered  via  Canada.    "    *    ^ 

A  casual  observer  in  London  would  be  apt  to  conclude  that  the  question  of  Immigration  was  not  one 
that  gave  the  average  Briton  any  undue  ooncem;  but  how  different  to  tho  intereHte<l  iuvcHtigator! 
Indeed,  it  soon  impresses  itself  on  such  a  person  that  there  is  no  question  so  vital  to  the  interests  of 
those  residing  in  large  cities  as  Immigration,  and  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  moileratiou  to  state 
that  the  firiuah  Government  is  the  best  Informed  in  the  world  as  to  those  who  come  and  go.  and  also 
as  to  the  immigration  into  all  other  countries,  particularly  into  the  United  States  of  Americjv  The 
board  of  tradela  fnlly  cognizant  of  the  methods  in  vogue  at  every  immigration  station  in  the  Tnited 
States  and  Canada,  even  to  the  detail  of  every  rejected  immigrant,  what  finally  becomeM  of  his 
case,  the  decision  of  the  courts  in  all  cases  where  a  prosecution  has  been  undertaken,  toeeth  t  with 
all  legislation  on  the  subject  enacted  and  immediately  prospective.  They  have  on  file  the  views  on 
immigration  of  all  the  Aiaerican  trades  unions  and  many  trades  nnioniNts,  together  with  the  views  of 
leading  statesmen  and  Jurists. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  these  investigations  carried  on  by  the  British  Government  were 
intendea  to  serve  a  humane  purpose,  and  in  the  main,  no  doubt,  have  done  so ;  but  whatever  the  inten- 
tions, when  one  finds  these  aetailed  accounts  of  the  examinations  of  immigrants  at  New  York,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  and  Boston  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  emigration  of 
those  dependent  on  charitable  institutions  for  support,  it  is  diflicult  to  divest  one's  self  of  the  opinion 
that  they  have  served  another  purpose  as  well—- that  of  suggesting  the  esisiest  point  at  which  to  effect 
an  entrance  on  the  part  of  the  less  desirable  emigrants  to  the  Unite<l  States. 

One  agent  Informed  me  that  he  never  thotight  of  sending  a  doubtful  case  via  Now  York,  but  pre- 
ferred Pbiladelpfaia  or  Boston,  and  as  a  last  resort  Quebec  or  Halifax.  I  have  never  been  at  any  of 
these  landing  d!epota  other  than  New  York  and  do  not  know  how  he  reached  this  conclusion,  except 
Irom  the  reports  made  by  the  board  of  trade  experts,  who  personally  inspected  all  of  them  and  whose 
iviiorts  were  laid  before  Parliament,  ordered  printed,  and  put  into  public  circulation.  What  could  bo 
more  suggestive  to  those  intereeted  in  sending nndeairable  people  to  a  foreign  shore  than  the  following 
extract  from  the  report  of  a  board  of  trade  expert,  Mr.  Schloss,  pages  41-42,  '  Report  of  the  board  of 
trade  on  alien  immigration,"  18Mr 

"  The  immigration  into  Boston  from  Canadian  ports— Yarmouth  and  Halifax— is  quite  distinct  in 
character  from  that  which  takes  place  from  the  trdHs- Atlantic  ports  and  U  treated  in  a  widely  differ- 
ent manner.  Persons  found  to  be  ineligible  or  to  have  come  in  violation  of  the  alien  contract  labor 
uw  are  debarred  Anom  landing;  but  the  examination  of  passengers  coming  from  the  Dominion  is  of  a 
very  slight  character.  On  the  occasion  when  the  writer  witnessed  the  landing  of  psHsengers  brought 
by  a  steamer  from  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  the  doctor  and  the  immigrant  inspector  stood  at  the  head 
or  the  gangplank,  the  passengers  defiling  past  them.  The  inspector  put  questions  to  the  first  few 
who  came  along.  He  said  he  usually  put  q  uestions  to  one  in  ten ;  the  rest  he  merely  glanced  at.  The 
entire  examination  of  24  passengers  by  the  doctor  and  immigrant  inspector  occupied  5  minutes. 

"Out  of  27,641  passengers  who  arrived  at  Massachusetts  ports  from  the  Do  *  inlon  of  Canada  in  1892 
only  63  wore  debarred  fh>m  landing.     *    *    • 

"It  is  fairly  certain  that  the  5  quarrvmen  who  were  sent  back  to  Canada  in  1882,  as  having  come 
In  violation  of  the  alien  contract  mbor  law,  were  not  the  only  persons — were,  indeed,  bnt  a  very  minute 
proportion  of  the  persona  who  came  to  Boston  and  minor  Massachusetts  ports  under  circumstances 
making  their  entry  into  the  United  States  unlawful.    •    *    * 

"  What  IS  more.  Mr.  Colcord,  United  States  immigrant  inspector,  declared  that  in  his  belief  every 
immigrant  from  Canada  whom  the  inspectors  had  stopped  at  Boston  had  afterwards  got  into  the 
United  States  by  the  land  frontier,  usually  by  Vanceboro,  Me." 

In  a  footnote  the  writer  says  that  the  United  States  commissioner  of  immigration  at  Boston  denied 
that  any  European  immigrants  used  Canada  as  a  vantage  point  for  entering  the  Unite<l  States,  but 
proceeds  to  point  out  that  the  comminsioner  whs  on  this  point,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in  error. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  here  stands  out  the  plain  incontestable  fact  that  the  official  expert  opinion  of  the 
British  board  of  trade  is  that  Canadians  find  it  comparatively  easy  to  enter  the  United  States.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  this  is  part  of  a  report  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  compendium  of  information  for 
the  British  public  on  the  United  States  immigration  laws  and  the  methods  of  their  enforcement  at  all 
the  ports  of  entry  on  the  Athintic  seaboard. 

The  emigration  bureau  at  31  Broadway,  Westminster,  SW.,  issues  n  monthly  statement  to  the 
public  advising  mechanics,  laborers,  and  domestics  where  to  go  and  how  to  get  there,  also  where  not 
to  go.  This  circular  is  based  largely  on  consular  reports,  and  states  the  condition  of  trade  in  the 
vanona  industries,  and  always  urges  Britons  to  stay  away  trom  undesirable  ])lace8,  leaving  the  infer- 
ence to  be  broadly  drawn  that  those  places  not  included  should  be  selected  by  persons  desirous  of 
emigrating.  A  special  pamphlet  setting  forth  the  developments  of  the  tin-plate  inonstry  in  the  United 
States  has  been  issued  very  recently,  and  the  emigration  bureau  urges  all  ]>erson8  interested  in  said 
industry  to  secure  a  copy  of  it. 

It  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  observe  what  bearing  the  various  reports  have  on 
each  otner  and  how  they  conjointly  affec/E  emigration  to  the  United  States  of  America.    *    *    * 

The  information  gathered  among  the  recipients  of  organised  Jewish  charity  suggested  a  call  on  the 
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princijml  dispeBser  of  aald  charity.  Subseoaently  a  call  on  the  Jewish  Colonisation  Society  and  also 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Society  for  the  Keliel^of  Destitute  Jews.  At  the  former  plaoe  those  in 
attendance  were  ae  silent  as  the  proverbial  sphinx,  and  absolntolv  refnseil  to  impart  any  information 
whatever  tonching  emigration  or  immigration,  the  means  at  their  disposal,  or  the  manner  of  its  dis- 
bursement. Then  I  called  on  Mr.  Solomon,  of  the  Jewish  Colonisation  Society,  at  17  Old  Broad  street, 
London.  He  at  once  became  the  questioner,  and  shortly  informed  me  that  if  I  would  brine  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  some  reputable  Hebrew  or  Hebrew  society  he  would  be  prepared  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  me,  but  not  until  then.  He  said,  however,  that  I  might  get  the  information  desired  by 
applying  at  the  society's  main  office  at  Paris. 

I  next  called  on  Mrs.  E.  A.  Finn,  secretary  of  the  Jewish  Relief  Sociey,  at  41  Parliament  street, 
who  appeared  to  be  quite  willing  to  assist  me  in  my  search  for  information,  but  could  not  do  so 
officially  without  the  consent  of  tne  board  of  directors  of  the  society.  She,  however,  stated  that  the 
chief  aim  of  their  society  was  to  colon  ize  Palestine  with  destitute  Jews  and  sustain  them  until  they 
could  sustain  themselves,  though  when  the  applicants  for  charitv  stronglv  desired  to  emigrate  to 
other  parts,  they  sometimes  assisted  such  persons  to  attain  their  desirad  ends.  Mr.  McLeod,  to 
whom  I  have  already  referred,  informed  me  that  the  board  of  trade  ooUeoted  returns  from  all  insti- 
tutions who  distributed  aid  to  the  poor,  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  none  of  these  societies  would 
disclose  any  information,  that  it  would  be  best  to  get  it  from  a  governmental  source. 

I  therefore  went  again  to  the  board  of  trade  ( labor  bureau ),  and  there  found  access  to  the  follow- 
ing data  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  suljeot  under  investigation: 

**The  Russian  and  Polish  immigranU  increased  in  1807  by  2.002.  Of  a  total  of  12,2K2  Russian  and 
Polish  immigrants  83  per  cent  went  direct  to  London,  and  this  class  of  immigrants  from  Libau  is  con- 
stantly on  the  increase. 

"  How  many  of  these  Russians  and  Poles  who  were  not  stated  to  be  en  route  to  other  countries  sub- 
sequently left  the  United  Kingdom  within  the  year  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  thst  many 
did  so  leave  is  certain,  for  a  great  number  of  persons  belonging  to  these  nationalities  were  cprtainly 
included  among  the  2.700  aliens  who,  as  mentioned  above,  were  ascertained  by  the  customs  officers  to 
be  proceeding  forthwith  to  other  countries,  though  not  so  stated  in  the  alien  lists. 

"  There  is  reason  to  suppose,  moreover,  that  the  above  figure  is  in  reality  considerably  under  the 
mark.  Again  a  certain  number  of  immigrauts  doubtless  left  the  country  subMouenUy,  either  through 
the  aid  ot  the  Jewish  Board  of  GuardiAns,  or  the  conjoint  committee  of  that  body,  and  the  Rusao- 
Jewish  committee,  or  without  such  assistance. 

"During  1807  the  above  agencies  assisted  about  2,000  Jews  (mostly  Russians  and  Poles)  to  emigrate, 
and  while  no  doubt  only  a  part  of  these  had  arrived  in  this  country  during  the  year,  this  outflow  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  growth  of  the  foreign  Jewish  population  of  London. 

"It  is  known  also  thst  on  a  smaller  scale  various  Jewish  charitable  organisations  in  the  provinces 
(smaller  towns)  assisted  poor  Jews  to  emigrate  during  the  year. 

*'  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there  is  an  appreciable  outflow  of  Russians  and  Polish  Jews  other  than 
those  described  as  transmigrants  in  the  alien  lists  to  be  set  against  the  immigration,  although  the 
data  do  not  exist  to  enable  its  magnitude  to  be  estimated.  A  special  report  received  from  Riga  again 
draws  attention  to  the  considerable  amount  of  passenger  traftic  now  carried  on  between  the  port  of 
Libau  and  the  porta  of  London  and  Hull,  and  mentions  that  there  was  an  increase  of  about  2,54N)  in 
the  number  of^  emigrants  hy  this  rente  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1897,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  consular  report  adds :  The  greater  number  of  these  were  supposed  to  be  en  route 
for  South  Africa  and  America.  ' 

The  number  of  now  canes  of  destitute  aliens  who  were  assisted  during  the  year  by  the  ooAjoint 
Jewish  aid  societies  were  1,827. 

The  number  of  inmates  of  the  Poor  Jews  Temporary  Shelter  (a  place  which  I  oareftUly  investigated) , 
Whitechapel,  all  of  them  p  rsons  who  had  come  from  abroad,  was  2,811.  The  minority  of  these  people 
left  the  country  again  within  a  year,  mostly  for  South  Africa  and  America.  The  London  fMilioe  report 
that  quite  25  per  cent  of  all  those  arriving  as  alien  immigrants  may  be  classed  as  pauper*— destitate 
aliens— and  the  number  of  Jews  in  East  London  still  increases  and  the  area  inhabited  by  them  is 
extending.  • 

The  returns  show  a  falling  off  of  7,000  emigrants  to  South  Africa,  and  of  22,000  to  the  United 
States,  but  no  decline  whatever  in  the  emigration  to  Canada,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  more  than 
2,000  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  were  emigrated  in  1807  by  these  charity  organisations,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  there  is  no  falling  off  in  Canadian  immigration. 

While  the  data  tised  in  the  foregoing  report  were  drawn  chiefly  from  London  sources,  it  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  there  are  great  numbers  of  destitute  aliens,  chiefly  Russian  and  Polish  Jews,  in 
all  the  large  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who  are  in  receipt  of  relief  from  the  various  relief 
societies,  including  assistance  to  emigrate. 

Satisfying  myself  after  a  most  patient  investigation  that  many  destitute  aliens  are  sent  fVom  Eng- 
land to  America,  I  went  to  Havre  to  continue  my  investigations  there.  Mr.  Thackard,  United  States 
consul  at  that  place,  stated  that  little  or  no  immigration  to  France  via  Havre  went  thence  to  London, 
but  that  he  gathered  from  the  British  oousulgeueral  that  a  stream  of  very  undesirable  immigration 
was  passing  out  at  Dieppe  bound  for  New  Haven,  England,  many  of  whom  were  believed  to  be  en  route 
to  Canada;  4,402  aliens  left  Dieppe  for  New  Haven,  England,  in  1807,  thence  to  other  parts.  He  sa>  a 
that  his  inspection  of  immigrants  is  confined  strictly  to  a  quarantine  character,  but  that  it  is  most 
searching,  and  all  aliens  destined  to  America  via  Havre  are  subjected  to  a  most  thorough  overhauling 
and  the  baggage  is  all  disinfected,  the  Q6n6ral  Trans- Atlantlque  Company  having  erected,  at  his 
request,  a  most  complete  fumigsting  apparatus  for  this  purpose. 

He  regrets  that  he  is  not  in  <nose  touch  with  the  immigration  department  at  Washin^u,  believing 
that  he  could  occattoually  lie  of  service,  if  he  were  certain  that  his  views  or  suggestions  would  not 
be  regarded  as  an  intruHion  by  the  commissioners  of  immigration. 

He  suggested,  as  a  result  of  a  conversation  with  the  Briush  consul,  that  if  destitute  aliens  arriving 
in  the  United  States  or  Canaila,  giving  as  their  last  residence  England,  that  if  a  passport  were 
demanded  by  the  United  SUtes  Oovernment  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  distinguish  whether  they 
were  really  British  or  Canadian,  or  had  merelv  passed  through  England  or  Canada,  as  a  passport  can 
not  be  acquired  by  anyone  not  having  reaidea  five  years  under  the  British  flag.  He  deems  the  worst 
class  of  people  arriving  at  and  departing  from  Havre  to  be  southern  Italians  and  Orientals,  but  does 
not  feel  that  he  has  any  power  to  object  to  their  shipping  to  America,  except  on  quarantine  grounds, 
even  when  he  does  not  think  them  very  desirsble     *    *    " 

On  my  way  to  Bremen  I  stopped  off  at  Cologne  and  canvassed  the  various  ticket  agencies  as  to  the 
methods  in  vogue  there  in  dealing  with  emigrants,  and  I  learned  that  under  the  new  Grerman  emigra- 
tion law  that  they  were  proceeding  with  their  business  on  somewhat  contracted  lines. 

Under  this  new  law  it  is  illegal  to  induce  any  (xerman  or  Germans  to  emigrate  from  Germany,  and 
all  advertising  must  bo  oonflned  to  the  announcement  of  the  proposed  sailings,  etc.  As  a  result  of 
this  all  the  prospectuses  which  he  formerly  distributed  setting  forth  the  advantages  offered  to  emigranta 
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Sn  foreign  Uads  have  been  withdrawn  from  cirenUtion.    I  saw  huge  piles  of  these  ciroolars  and  pam* 

Cfalets  on  his  shelves,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  give  them  out  to  German  subjects.  His  principal 
nsineas  is  that  of  booking  cabin  passengers. 

This  new  law  ond  regulation  came  into  operation  on  April  1,  1888. 

I  arrived  at  Bremen  on  the  day  following  my  inquiries  at  Cologne,  and  there  found  an  Americ;in 
\'ii'e-Gon8ul  who  not  only  knows  a  ffood  deal  about  emigration  and  immigration,  but  who  Ih  most 
willing  and  anxious  to  assist  the  United  States  Immigration  Bureau  to  the  very  beHt  of  his  ability. 

Bremen  is  to  Germany  what  Liverpool  is  to  England,  as  far  as  emigration  is  foncerned,  and  it  is 
here  that  one  comes  into  close  touch  with  not  only  the  emigration  question,  but  with  large  numbere 
of<'migrants. 

From  January  1  to  July  1, 1808,  24,200  steerage  passengers  were  emigrated  from  Bremen  and  Bro' 
merhaven  for  the  United  States.  Of  this  number  the  United  States  consul  teuiporarily  rejected  62:i< 
who  were  detained  for  medical  treatment:  some  of  whom  were  subsequently  taken  to  the  ITiiiled 
States  at  the  risk  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Company,  the  manifest  sheets  bearing  the  names  of 
these  rejected  ones  being  thus  marked:  "  Taken  at  the  risk  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Company." 

The  consul  also  permanently  rejected  161  undesirable  emigrants. 

Now,  it  is  a  very  interesting  thing  to  note  what  becomes  of  these  rejecte4t  ones.  The  Germair 
emigration  commissioner  has  very  great  powers  in  matters  touching  emigration,  and  derives  them 
from  the  new  emigration  law  which  went  into  effect  April  1, 1808.  It  may  safely  be  left  to  him  to  see 
to  it  that  the  undesirable  stream  of  emigration  through  Germany  to  other  countries  does  not  And  a 
jodgment  in  Germany,  and  they  are  compelled  to  "  move  on  "  or  return  to  the  country  whence  they 


This  officer  sees  to  it  that  no  unhealthy  person  or  persons  are  given  passage  on  any  ship  leaving  Ger- 
many—that  is,  any  steerage  passenser,  as  the  new  law  fl^vea  hint  no  anthonty  to  deal  with  saloon  pas- 
sengers—and as  a  result  of  this  distinction  an  agent  at  Bremen  (who  has  no  connection  with  the  North 
G<^rman  Lloyd  Company)  immediately  takes  up  all  the  rejected  emigrants  and  ships  them  to  West 
Hartlepool,  or  some  other  English  port,  as  cabin  passengers,  whence  they  are  sent  to  America  by  the 
process  alluded  to  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  repon. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  German  Government  has  long  taken  the  precaution  to  disinfect  the 
baggage  of  immigrants,  and,  in  some  instanceo,  the  immigrants  themselves,  who  cross  the  line  into 
Germany. 

Under  the  "  now  law"  more  stringent  meaanres  than  ever  have  been  taken  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment, and  a  few  more  stations  have  been  added,  vis,  Insterburg,  Jilsit,  and  Knhleben.  By  way  of 
water  these  people  are  not  permitted  to  enter  Germany. 

A  few  days  prior  to  my  visit  to  Bremen  a  steamer  smuggled  a  load  of  Russian  Jews  into  Stettin. 
The  police  at  first  threatened  to  return  them  to  Russia,  but  after  much  telegraphing,  etc.,  they  were 

Ermltted  to  proceed  to  Bremen,  where  they  were  disinfected,  and  in  most  cases  fell  into  the  hands  of 
r.  Harry  Cohen,  the  independent  agent  above  referred  to,  and  shipped  by  him  to  England  and  the 
United  States. 

The  German  emigration  commissioner  made  an  effort  to  stop  Mr.  Harrv  Cohen  from  continuing  his 
business  as  an  agent,  bnt  he  was  allowed  to  continue,  beoanse  his  exclusion  would  have  involved  for< 
eign  complications,  he  being  the  regularly  appointed  agent  of  the  American  Line  and  Red  Star  Lino.  I 
had  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Cohen,  and  learned  nvm  him  t  hat  he  gets  the  hulk  of  his  business  direct  from 
his  own  local  agents,  who  are  to  be  found  all  through  Russia  and  Galicia.  I  saw  him  issue  tickets  to 
27  emigrants  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  very  worst  undesirable  class;  all  were  sent  to  Hull, 
England,  thence  to  Philadelphia,  via  Liverpool. 

To  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  a  verv  deplorable  thing  to  see  these  poor  people  sent  away  from  Bremen 
because  of  a  general  unfitness  to  snip  thence,  and  after  weeks  of  additional  waiting,  and  hundre<lH  of 
miles  of  additional  traveling,  to  find  that  they  reach  their  objective  point  through  this  devious  chan- 
nel, and  it  is  the  general  expression  of  the  United  States  consuls  that  they  regret  their  inability  to 
successfully  cope  with  this  very  important  Question. 

The  experience  of  the  United  States  consul  at  Hamburg  (Dr.  Hugh  Pitcaim)  is  exactly  like  unto  that 
of  the  consul  at  Bremen,  excepting  that  he  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  reject  so  many  emigrants. 
However,  those  that  have  been  rejected  by  him  are  immediately  shipped  direct  to  England,  to  some 
one  of  the  2<}  English  ports,  and  then  reshipped  to  America. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  quotation  from  a  typewritten  statement  now  before  me,  being  a  sort  of  com- 
pendium of  the  United  States  consular  opinfon  on  emigration  f^m  some  of  the  continental  European 
ports,  may  be  used  here: 

"The  ctisinfeotion  of  the  undesirable  streams  of  immigration  from  Armenia  and  parts  of  Italy, 
Galicia,  Russia,  and  Russian  Poland  is  attended  to  with  the  greatest  diligence  bv  the  various  countriea 
thn>ugh  whose  respective  territories  they  must  needs  pass  oefore  they  reach  the  port  at  which  they 
intend  to  take  ship  to  the  United  States  of  America;  and  at  the  ship's  side  they  are  inspected  again, 
all  of  which  signifies,  as  plainly  as  anything  possibly  can,  that  a  large  percentage  of  them  is  unfit  to 
be  absorbed  by  any  self-respecting  community. 

'*The  rejection  of  an  undesirable  immigrant  by  a  German  or  a  French  oftioial  is  a  sufficient  thing  in 
itself  to  guarantee  that  such  an  immigrant  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  either  country,  but  when 
objected  to  by  a  United  States  official  it  means  that  the  immigrant  will  simply  be  transferred  to  some 
other  port  by  the  agent  already  on  band  to  pick  up  all  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  regular  liners  and 
turn  their  weary  and  unfortnnate  feet  into  the  ronndabout  way  which  has  l>een  made  for  this  refuse* 
class  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  independent  and  less  resi)onsible  agents  referred  to. 

"  We  think  it  would  be  a  very  iood  thing  to  visit  all  the  state  line  control  stations  and  observe  the 
handling  of  emigrants  there.  Here,  too,  are  the  recruiting  stations  of  the  ship  companies  and 
emigrant  agents,  all  of  whom  have  local  agents  at  the  control  stations.  We  believe  that  it  would 
be  of  immense  benefit  to  our  country  and  money  well  spent  to  have  one  or  two  men,  special  agents, 
stationed  in  that  part  of  the  country  nearest  to  these  control  stations,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  see 
that  the  United  States  alien  contract  labor  laws  are  not  lieing  infringed  upon. 

**Such  agents  should  be  directed  to  make  frecinent  trips  to  the  various  recruitine  stations,  gather 
evidence  on  the  spot,  etc.  From  our  point  of  view  suoh  a  plan  can  not  fail  to  work  admirably  well. 
Many  of  the  cases  arising  fhmi  the  contract-labor  laws  are  dismissed  because  of  an  absence  of  sufficient 
evidence  to  convict.  Such  an  oflicer  as  herein  stated  could  not  only  fOmish  much  of  the  neoessary  or 
missing  evidence,  but  actually  prevent  a  great  deal  of  this  illicit  emigration. 

''On  the  long  road  of  emigration  such  an  officer  would  be  the  first  nold  up,  so  to  speak,  or  a  sort  of 
bnffer,  the  consols  at  the  seaports  the  second,  and  the  inspectors  at  onr  ports  the  third 

"Changes  in  immigration  affairs,  as  in  all  other  vitally  important  branches  of  government  (dependent 

Xn  legislative  aotlon),  are  necessarily  made  slowly  and  with  much  difficulty,  'but  by  taking  an 
linistrative  course  these  outposts  could  be  establishe<l  without  much  difficulty,  and  an  inspection 
which  begins  before  the  too  oft  deluded  emigrant  has  gotten  very  far  f^om  home  can  not  fail  to  do  a 
twofold  good,  i.e.,  stopping  the  emigrant  from  spendmg  hia  last  dollar  and  of  saving  our  country 
fnm  his  undesirable  presence.' " 
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That  our  oonsaU  have  a  patriotic  realisation  of  the  grave  importance  of  purifyinj?  the  stream  of 
hamanity  which  constantly  flows  out  to  us  from  the  congested  and  festering  quarters  of  all  the  old 
countries,  can  not  be  questioned,  but  they  lack  the  power  to  check  it  or  divert  it  from  its  oUjeotive 

E>int,  and  I  have  no  cloubt  whatever  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  United  Stat«s  consuls  in 
uTope  (coming  in  direct  contact  with  the  immigrants)  is  that  we  need  to  commence  the  work  of 
inspection  long  before  the  emigrants  arrive  at  our  various  ports  of  entry. 

It  is  stated  that  our  Government  is  represented  in  Europe  by  officers  of  the  Navy  Department^  of 
the  War  Department;  also  by  special  agents  of  the  customs  revenue  departroentj  as  well  as  by  experts 
f^om  the  Agricultural  Department,  but  nitherto  it  appears  that  no  one  has  ever  i>een  officially  author- 
ized to  keep  an  eye  open  to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  in  the  very  important  matter  of  passing 
on  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  those  who  come  to  us  and  enter  into  our  national  life  in  all  its  multifa- 
rious connections. 

Having  learned  that  there  were  several  daily  sailings  from  Hamburg  to  Enelish  ports,  I  decided  to 
go  by  one  of  these  routes,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  how  they  landed  their  immigrants  in  England. 
Accordingly,  I  booked  on  the  steamship  Lutterworth  from  Hamburg  to  Grimsby.  I  did  not  find  any 
persons  in  the  cabin  who  might  possibly  belonff  to  the  steerace  class,  but  it  was  on  a  Monday  night, 
and  I  learned  that  this  class  of  persons  is  usuuly  carried  on  the  day  on  which  a  Hamburg-American 
liner  has  departed  for  America,  and  they  do  not  depart  on  Mondays. 

The  cabin  fare,  exclusive  of  food  or  service,  is  only  97.50  from  Hamburg  to  Grimsby,  while  the 
steerage  rate  is  $5,  so  that  in  the  event  of  the  German  emigration  commissioner  refusing  emigrants 
steerage  shipment  out  of  Germany,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  for  them  to  get  out  as  cabin  passengers  on 
the  regular  liners  plying  between  German^'  and  England.  As  I  have  already  pointeci  out,  the  Ger- 
man emigration  commissioner  has  no  authority  to  interfere  with  the  emigration  of  cabin  passengers. 
It  is  even  less  of  a  difficulty  to  go  via  Bremen,  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Cohen  at  that  place.  The 
steerage  passengers  of  the  lAUtertoorih  went  ashore  at  Grimsby  without  a  sinsle  question,  except 
such  questions  as  are  asked  by  the  customs  officers,  and  they,  of  course,  pertained  only  to  revenue 
duties. 

On  going  ashore  they  went  to  the  several  railway  stations,  destined  to  various  parts  of  England, 
chiefly  to  London  and  LiverpooL 

The  new  emigration  law  now  in  force  in  Germany  compels  the  shipping  companies  doing  business 
in  Germany  to  depoHit  100,000  marks  with  the  Government  as  a  guaranty  that  they  will  return  all 
immigrants  rniected  by  foreign  Governments  to  their  native  homes  (if  in  Germanv)  ana  to  the  extreme 
German  border  line  if  in  any  country  outside  Germany.  When  rejected  immigrants  (not  German) 
are  returned  fVom  America  to  Germany,  the  German  Government  insist  on  their  being  forwarded 
through  Germanv  to  their  respective  homes  at  once,  and  if  the  companies  do  not  act  promptly  the 
German  emigration  commissioner  forwards  them  at  Government  expense.  The  Government  then 
appropriates  the  amount  from  the  deposit  made  by  the  company  in  question,  after  which  the  company 
is  prevented  from  doing  any  further  business  until  the  deposit  is  made  up  to  the  one  hundred  thousand 
marks.  The  operation  and  enforcement  of  this  law  has  been  moHt  beneficial  to  the  independent 
agents  who  send  their  passengers  via  England,  for  they  send  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men  without 
runnine  the  slightest  risk,  because  their  passengers,  if  deported  from  America,  are  sent  to  England, 
where  they  remain  in  all  their  destitution,  to  be  led  and  watered  by  the  charity  organizations  (which 
abound  there),  and  there  they  are  cultivated,  as  it  were,  for  a  seoona  attempt  to  enter  the  desired  land. 
In  such  cases  they  are  always  sent  to  a  difierent  i>ort  than  that  at  which  they  were  n^ected  on  their 
first  attempt  to  obtain  a  landing. 

The  social  and  industrial  movements  which  manifest  a  remarkable  increased  interest  each  succeed- 
ing year  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  have  one  result  which  is  common  to  all,  viz :  They  emit  a 
certain  portion  of  their  population,  regai-dless  as  to  its  destination,  and  it  is  this  very  condition  which 
is  awakening  a  sense  of^danger  in  all  the  newer  countries  of  the  world  and  begetting  a  spirit  of  vigil- 
ance at  their  thresholds  which  is  intended  to  keep  outside  their  gates  all  the  undesirable  emissions  of 
population  from  the  densely  settled  sect  ions  already  alluded  to.  Indeed,  one  can  not  review  the  trend 
of  recent  legislation  by  any  of  the  European  Governments  without  being  deeply  impressed  with  the 
effect  it  has  on  other  countries,  near  and  remote. 

Kothing,  for  instance,  could  have  been  further  from  the  thoughts  of  those  who  originated  the  plan  to 
compel  employers  in  Great  Britain  to  compensate  injuredor  killed  employees  than  that  they  would  stim- 
ulate emigration  by  ita  enactment  into  law,  and  vet  it  is  morally  certain  that  this  will  be  a  character- 
istic result  of  this  law.  *  *  •  This  law,  together  wil  h  much  recent  European  leginlstion,  is  tending 
to  swell  the  volume  of  undesirable  emigration  from  the  various  countries  making  said  enactments. 
In  contrastive  proportion  to  this  activity  on  the  part  of  the  older  countries  of  Europe,  I  beg  to  call 
your  special  attention  to  the  following  laws  which  have  just  gone  into  effect  in  South  Africa  (the 
colony  of  Natal)  and  in  western  Australia,  two  comparatively  new  countries.  The  Natal  imnueration 
law  went  into  effect  in  1897,  and  '*  prohibits  the  landing  in  Natal  of  the  following  persons  (among 
others),  first,  of  anyone  who  can  not  himself  write  out  and  slsn  in  the  characters  of  any  language  of 
Enrojie  a  prescribed  application  form  of  admission,  giving  his  name,  address,  and  business ;  second, 
of  anyone  who  is  a  pauper  or  likely  to  become  a  public  charce;  and  third,  of  anyone  not  having 
received  a  Aree  pardon  who  has  witnin  two  years  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  infamous  crime  or 
misdemeanor  involving  moral  turpitude,  and  hot  being  a  mere  political  offense." 

The  British  emigration  bureau  has  publicly  announced  that  this  act  is  intended  by  the  Natal 
government  to  keep  out  Asiatics  and  such  Europeans  as  are  not  respectable. 

Western  Australia  passed  an  act  in  1897,  that  went  into  effect  immediately  after  lie  enactment^ 
which  provides  ''that  the  following  jiersons,  among  others,  are  prevented  from  landing:  First,  any- 
one who  can  not  himself  write  out  m  the  characters  of  any  lahguage  of  Europe  a  passage  in  English 

"1  officer  (immigration  inspector)  from  a  British  author,  and 

second,  anyone  who  is  a  pauper  or  who  i^  likely 
>  within  3  years  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or 
Infamous  crinie."    This  act  is  known  as  the  restriction  act  of  1897. 

It  will  doubtless  be  said  of  these  two  colonies  that  even  though  they  were  to  close  their  doors 
entirely  it  would  not  affect  emigration  very  much,  but  this  is  a  great  mistake. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  point  out  that  nearly  one-third  as  many  of  the  poorer  class  of 
immigrants  were  admitted  in  1806  to  those  two  colonies  as  were  admitted  to  all  North  America. 

With  the  narrowing  of  the  channel  of  admission  to  these  colonies  and  the  absolute  certainty  of 
the  exclusion  of  all  who  are  in  the  prohibited  classes  (a  number  which  will  reach  not  less  than  85  per 
cent  of  the  whole),  it  necessarily  follows  that  one  of  two  things  must  happen :  First,  either  the  stream 
of  emigration  from  the  poorer  sections  of  the  world  must  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  number  for- 
merly admitted  to  the  coloniee  named,  or  second,  those  countries  keeping  "open  door'*  must  get  an 
increased  immigration  from  these  sections. 

A  study  uf  the  conditions  in  all  of  the  unhappily  congest<Hl  areas  would  clearly  indicate  that  there 
wi^  be  np  falling  off  in.  the  number  of  emigrants  so  long  as  the  hand  of  charity  contributes  to  the 


wnicn  proviaes  "inai  sne  lOiiowinK  persons,  among  oiners, 
one  who  can  not  himself  write  out  m  the  characters  of  any  1 
of  fifty  words  taken  by  the  appointed  officer  (immigratioi 
append  his  name  thereto  in  his  own  language;  second,  ai 
to  become  a  public  charge;  third,  anyone  who  within  3  i 
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stream.  I  have  based  my  caloulation.s  as  to  the  decrease  of  immii^ration  to  the  colonies  under  the  now 
law  uii  the  flrat  returns  furnished  since  the  acts  went  into  operation.  The  British  board  of  trade 
reports  tbat  after  the  passage  of  the  *'  Natal"  law  a  decrease  was  noticed  in  the  number  of  foreijni 
immigrants.  British  and  Irish  emigrants  fell  off  from  24,594  to  21,109,  a  decrease  of  onlv'  14  per  cent, 
while  foreign— that  is,  non  English  emigrants—fell  off  from  11,246  to  7,692,  a  decrease  of  31.6  percent. 

The  returns  from  western  Australia  show  a  marked  increase  in  the  desirable  element  and  an  esti- 
mated falling  off  of  the  undesirable  element.  * 

If  these  significant  moves  on  the  part  of  the  government  herein  named  touching  immigration  are 
not  sufficient  t  >  awaken  a  livelier  interest  in  the  question  among  our  own  people,  it  may  l)o  of  further 
interesttotlio.se  who  favor  an  unlimited  and  unrestricted  immigration  to  carefully  ponder  the  follow- 
ing bill  which  has  successfully  passed  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
on  June  28,  189A: 

••a  bill  (as  amended  bt  the  standing  comhittee)  entitled  'an  act  to  regulate  the  immiq ration 

OF  AUENS.  A.  D.  1888.' 

**Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Miyesty,  bv  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tlie 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows : 

"  1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  tlie  aliens  act,  1898. 

"2.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  MfvJesty  from  time  to  time,  by  order  of  council,  to  designate  iiorto  in 
the  United  Kingdom  to  which  this  act  shall  apply  for  such  period  as  respects  each  pmt  as  shall  be 
specified  in  the  order.    Ports  so  designate<l  shall  be  termed  regulated  ports. 

••3.  Inspectors  and  medical  officers  appointed  by  tlie  board  of  trade  may  board  any  vessel  arriving 
with  immigrant  passengers  at  any  regulate<l  port,  and  may  inspect  the  passengers,  and  any  inspeitor 
may,  subject  to  and  in  accordance  with  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  board  of  trade,  prohibit  the 
landing  of  anv  alien  who  in  his  opinion  is  either  nn  idiot,  insane,  a  person  without  means  of  support, 
or  a  person  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  or  a  i>erson  suffering  from  any  contagious  or  infectious 
disease  of  a  dangerous  character,  provided  that  no  alien  shall  be  prohibited  from  lauding  by  an  Inspector 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  an  idiot,  insane,  or  a  person  suffering  from  anv  contagious  or  infections  dis- 
ease of  a  dangerous  character  unless  with  the  concurrence  of  a  medical  officer  of  the  board  of  trade. 

"4.  Any  alien  prohibited  from  landing,  as  aforesaid,  shall  he  sent  back,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions to  be  made  by  the  board  of  trade,  to  the  port  whence  he  came,  and  the  expense  or  estimated 
expense  of  his  return  shall  be  borne  by  and  recoverable  in  a  summary  manner  from  the  owner  of  the 
vessel  In  which  he  arrived. 

"5.  The  board  of  trade  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  treasury  as  to  number  and  salaries,  appoint 
and  may  remove  inspectors  and  medical  officers  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and  may  assign  to  them 
their  duties,  and,  subject  as  aforesaid,  fix  their  remuneration. 

"  All  expenses  incurred  by  the  board  of  trade  in  or  about  the  execution  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  out 
of  moneys  to  be  provided  by  Parliament. 

"  The  board  of  trade  may  make  regulations  for  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

No  such  bill  could  possibly  command  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Lords  unless  it  fairly  reflected 
the  views  of  a  verv  large  portion  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
though  tlie  provisions  of  the  bill  are  more  drastic  than  our  own  immigration  laws,  they  in  no  way  do 
violence  to  the  British  conscience  as  far  as  my  investigations  qualify  me  to  estimate  the  sentiments  of 
the  people.  If  the  flash  light  of  an  inquiring  public  mind  is  ever  turned  on  the  noisome,  squalid  places 
occupied  by  the  alien  immigrants  of  England,  the  action  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  surely  stamp 
Lord  Hardwicke's  bill  with  the  seal  of  public  approval,  and  In  that  event  there  remains  but  one  place 
to  which  this  emitted  fragment  of  the  human  race  can  go— America— and  unless  great  care  is  taken  to 
sift  the  good  and  worthy  from  the  vile  and  loathsome,  our  leniency  will  be  outraged  by  the  organised 
charities  of  Europe,  which  find  it  more  economical  to  emigrate  its  burdens  than  to  peri>etuate  their 
measures  of  ralier  and  sustenance. 

In  conclusion  I  dare  boldly  atirm  that  thousands  of  immigrants  are  landed  annually  in  the  United 
States  who  are  wholly  or  in  part  f!>ent  by  the  charitv  of  others,  but  so  thoroughly  tutored  by  their 
benefactors  that  their  state  of  destitution  and  depenaenoe is.  to  a  great  extent,  concealed;  th^t  they 
are  habitually  sent  to  the  porta  which  experience  nas  marked  out  as  the  least  likely  to  reje<>t  them. 
New  Tork  being  shunned  by  every  agent  in  Europe  who  has  a  doubtful  case  to  dispose  of.  ^  *  * 
I  aan,  very  sincerely,  yours, 

KOBERT  WaTCHORX. 

"Letter  from  the  United  States  Consul  at  Liverpool  Dbscribimq  Consular  and  Hkdical 
Inspection  or  Immigrants  Destined  to  the  United  States  throuuh  Canada. 

Consular  Service,  United  States  or  America 

lAverpool,  Jun«  2*4,  luoi. 
Hon.  W.  M.  Osborne, 

Consul- General  of  the  United  StaUt. 

li  St.  Helen' 9  Place,  London. 

Sir:  I  beg  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant,  inquiring  whether  Dr.  Anderson  (the  United 
Statea  Crorernment  medical  officer  stationed  at  this  port)  or  I  *' exercise  under  any  law  the  right  to 
refuse  permission  to  any  emigrant  to  sail  to  the  United  States,  either  first,  second,  or  third  class,  and 
if  so,  how  many  and  what  restrictions  are  in  force  in  this  regard." 

I  would  ficst  say  that  at  the  present  time  Dr.  Anderson  s  duties  relate  exclusively  to  emigrants 
embarking  on  ships  touching  at  Canadian  ports,  and  this  I  will  explain  further  on. 

Answering  your  inquiry  in  its  strict  letter  I  would  say  that  I  do  not  exercise  any  right  to  directly 
refuse  permission  to  any  emigrant,  irrespective^f  class,  to  sail  t  >  the  United  States.  It  is  however, 
my  dutv  to  see  that  the  various  immigration  and*  quarantine  laws  of  the  United  States  applicable  to 
the  port  .of  embarkation  are  carried  out.  In  this  connection  I  would  refer  to  articles  11  and  13  of  the 
"Immigration  laws  and  regulations"  of  the  Treasury  Department  (last  issue,  April  9, 1900)  and  to  the 
"Quarantine  laws  and  regulations,"  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States  (revised  edition, 
November  13, 1899). 

Every  vessel  clearing  from  this  port  (and  the  same  requirement  holds  good  as  to  every  foreign  port) 
is  required  to  obtain  from  the  consul  a  bill  of  health.  Practically  speaking,  the  only  way  in  which 
the  consul  can  exercise  direct  authority  under  United  States  law  "to  refuse  permission  to  any  emi- 
grant to  sail  to  the  United  States  "  is  by  declining  to  give  the  bill  of  health  to  the  ship.  Section  2  of 
the  quarantine  act  of  February  15,  1893,  retiuires  the  consul  before  granting  the  bill  of  health  "  to  bb 
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Katisfied  that  the  matter  and  things  stated  therein  are  tme."  If  I  were  not  satisfied  that  saoh  "  mat- 
ters and  thinffs*'  were  true  I  would  certainly  decline  to  iprant  the  bill  of  health,  and  would  also, 
probably,  cable  the  Department  of  SUto  to  that  effect.  The  **  quarantine  laws  and  regulations"  of 
Kovember  13. 1899,  give  the  forms  of  bills  of  health  (pages  12  and  13) .  A  bill  of  health  sets  forth  the 
sanitary  history  and  condition  of  the  vessel,  and  certifies  all  the  requirements  of  the  United  States 
as  to  tho  sanitary  condition  of  the  vessel,  its  cargo,  passengers,  and  crew,  have  been  complied  with. 
Before  I  sign  and  grant  the  bill  of  health  I  require  the  roaster  and  surgeon  to  si^ni  and  verify  the 
manifest  sheets  of  emigrants,  pursuant  to  article  13  of  the  immigration  regulations  (pages  5  and  6). 
The  signings  and  verifications  on  the  manifest  sheets  b}'  the  master  and  surgeon  of  i  he  ship,  and  by 
myself  as  consul,  take  place  on  board  shi^  immediately  preceding  tho  sailing,  but  I  reiiuiro  the  erat- 
grants'  manifest  sheets  to  have  been  previously  presented  at  the  consulate  for  inspection  and  sealing, 
and  if  I  find  that  any  third-class  emi^^rant  comes  from  an  infected  district  I  require  his  clothing, 
baggage,  and  personal  effects  to  be  disinfected,  pursuant  to  article  11  of  tlio  immigration  laws  and 
regulations.  In  accepting  the  declaration  and  verification  of  the  master  and  siir;;eon  of  the  ship,  I 
take  cognisance  of  the  known  fact  of  inspection  by  the  British  board  of  trade  officers,  and  of  fUflllment 
of  saniuoy  regulations  both  local  and  as  laid  down  by  the  American  Government,  on  the  part  of  the 
ship's  management.  Occasionally  the  United  States  Government  details  one  or  more  medical  offloers 
to  this  port  to  act  in  this  matter,  and  thou  wo  Jointly  sign  tho  bills  of  health,  in  that  case  the  practice 
being  for  the  consul  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  United  States  medical  officer  so  far  as  sanitary  mat- 


ters are  concerned.  My  experience  is  that  ships'  owners  accept  the  suggestions  of  the  medical  officer 
and  the  consul,  and  the  occasion  to  object  to  passengers  after  they  nave  been  in8i>eoted  by  the 
British  officials  arises  very  seldom.    I  have  never  felt  called  upon  to  refbae  to  grant  the  bill  of  health, 


but  yet  the  steamship  companies  understand  that  if  I  was  not  Hstisfled  with  the  declarations  of  the 
master  and  surgeon  as  to  the  good  sanitary  condition  of  the  passengers  and  crew  and  of  the  cargo  I 
would  withholdthe  document. 

For  some  time  Dr.  Anderson  and  another  officer  of  the  United  States  Marine-Hospital  Service  were 
on  detail  here  to  make  observations  and  inspection  of  sanitary  matters  connected  with  emigration 
from  this  pert  to  the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to  the  plague  then  existing  at  certain  places 
on  the  Continent,  and  at  Glasgow.  After  the  disappearance  of  the  plague  these  officers  wore  taken  off 
the  detail.  Subsequently,  however,  Dr.  Anderson  was  instructed  to  inspect  the  emigrants  leaving 
this  port  for  Canadian  jports.  As  is  well  known,  a  large  number  of  emigrants  embarking  at  this 
port  enter  the  United  States  via  Canada.  As  I  understand  it,  the  alternative  presented  Itself  of  a 
rigorous  and  troublesome  inspection,  involving  ouaraiitino  stations  at  the  American  frontier  by 
officials  of  the  United  States  Government,  or  of  inspection  at  Liverpool,  the  port  of  embarkation. 
The  latter  system,  established  on  the  5th  of  February,  resulted  from  an  agreement  or  understanding 
between  the  Allan,  Dominion,  and  Beaver  Lines  and  the  United  States  Immigration  Bureau.  But 
in  so  acting  Dr.  Anderson  acts  pnrelv  in  an  advisory  capacity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  not  now 
officiallv  attached  to  this  consulate,  he  only  making  the  consulate  his  headquarters  as  a  matter  of 
convenience.  He  does  not  claim  any  legal  Jurisdiction  so  far  as  forbidiiiug  any  person  whatever  from 
embarking  on  the  ships  in  question;  nor  does  he  sign  the  bills  of  health  of  these  ships.  But  he 
inspects,  so  far  as  possible,  the  emigrants — and  that  irrespective  of  whether  they  are  booked  only  to 
Canada  or  throueh  to  the  United  States.  If  he  finds  any  passenger  suffering  from  a  disease  which 
would  disqualify  him  from  entering  the  United  States,  he  so  informs  the  representative  of  the  sbipM 
owners.  The  understanding  is  that  under  these  circumstances  the  passenger  will  not  bo  allowe<I  to 
sail  if  the  presumption  prevails  that  his  intention  is  to  enter  the  United  Suites.  The  rule  is  for  I>r. 
Anderson  to  make  his  examination  before  the  examination  by  the  British  board  of  trade  niedicjil 
otlicer  has  been  made,  and  before  embarkation ;  and  my  information  is  that  on  one  occasion  Dr.  An  Itr- 
son  advised  the  nuection  of  several  passengers  who  had  been  passed  by  the  British  board  of  trade 
official,  and  the  explanation  is  that  there  are  some  diseases  which  disqualify  an  alien  immigrant  fnmi 
entering  the  United  States,  but  which  do  not  debar  him  from  embarking  from  a  British  port  on  a 
British  ship. 

In  fouclnsion  I  would  say  that  while  Dr.  Anderson  and  myself  are  satisfied  generally  with  the 


manner  in  which  the  requirements  of  the  United  States  Government  are  met  at  this  port,  yet  that 
we  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  improvement  should  be  made  in  the  matter  of  lodging  the  emi- 
grants who  stay  hero  temporarily,  awaiting  embarkation;  and  I  am  Just  now  exchangmg  oommnni- 


cations  with  the  me<lical  health  otttcor  of  Liverpool  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

Jamks  I^YUt,  VoTinU. 

RBPOBTS  to  tub  COMMI88IONBR-GKNBRAL  UP  IMHIORATION  FROM  ASHIBTANT  SUROEON  JOHN  F.  ANDBR- 
80N.  OK  THB  UNITED  STATES  MARINB-HOSPITAL  SEEVICB,  DETAILED  TBMPOBABILY  AT  LlVBRTOOL  FOB 
THB  iNSPBCmuN  OF  EMIGRANTS  OOINO  TO  THE   UNITED  STATES  THROUOU  CANADA. 

Liverpool,  Knuland,  April  S4,  190 1. 
Commimsio.nbr-Gbneral  or  Immigration, 

^ya8hington^  D.  C. 

Sir.  In  accordance  with  instructions  in  your  letter,  K.  O.  D.,  March  19,  1901,  to  visit  the  porta  of 
Queenstown,  Londonderp'.  and  Glasgow,  to  report  ujion  the  medical  methods  of  insiiection  of  emi- 
grants from  those  ports,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  following: 

I  left  here  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  for  Queenstown  and  arrived  there  the  next  morning.  At  pres- 
ent there  is  only  one  line  carrying  passengers  to  Canada  that  calls  at  Queenstown ;  this  line  is  the 
Beaver  Line.  They  have  one  ship  each  week,  leaving  here  on  Sundays  and  calling  at  Queenstown  the 
next  day.  The  number  of  passengers  taken  on  at  Queenstown  in  small,  and  as  far  as  I  was  able  to 
learn  were  exclusively  Irish.  This  st^ttement  in  regard  to  nationality.  hnw«*vcr,  must  bo  taken  with 
reserve.  While  the  lack  of  an  inspection  at  this  pmnt  leaves  a  luuphole  for  uudenirable  emigrants  10 
embark,  still  I  do  not  think  the  number  Justifies  the  expense  of  one.  Bejiides  I  am  sure  tho  board  of 
trade  will  resent  it  even  more  than  they  do  here. 

On  a<M:ounl  of  ships  sailing  at  short  intervals,  for  some  days  after  my  return  I  was  unable  to  visit 
Glasgow  mill  Londonderry.  I  finally  left  for  Glasgow  on  the  16th  and  returned  on  the  17th.  Thert^ 
are  two  lines  from  Glasgow  carrying  passengers  to  Canada,  tho  Allan  and  the  Donaldson,  the  latter 
onlycarrving  steerage  passengers.  The  Allan  Line  have  advertised  a  ship  every  week  for  Canada 
ana  the  Donaldson  every  fortnight.  The  number  of  steerage  paHsengern  from  Glasgow  last  year 
to  Canada  was  under  2,000.  I  was  unable  to  learn  anything  in  reganl  t<i  1  hfir  nationality  or  in  regard 
to  their  physical  condition.  It  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  iiiiniber  will  l>e  largely 
ausmented  if  there  is  no  inspection  at  Glasgow  and  a  rigid  one.  Emigrant  agents  soon  know  these 
thiiigs  and  advertise  accordingly.  The  ex}>ense  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  passengers  would 
be  largo  if  an  officer  wen^  stationed  there,  about  $1.60  for  each  emigrant  imported. 

I  left  for  Londonderry  the  18ih  and  returned  the  2lBt. 
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At  present  there  is  only  one  CanadiAU  line  calling  at  thin  port.  The  Allan  Line  steamers  firuni  l>oth 
LiTerpool  and  Glasgow  call  there  for  passengers  and  mails.  I  was  totally  unable  to  learn  anything  at 
all  reliable  in  regara  to  the  number  of  iiassengers  fW>ni  thin  port  to  Canaida.  The  board  of  trade  said 
they  conld  not  tell  me,  and  the  steamship  agent-s  said  they  aid  not  have  the  numbers.  The  number 
roust  be  considerable,  for  the  day  I  waa  there  I  saw  about  50  embark  on  an  Allan  IJne  Hteamer.  The 
facilities  for  third-class  passengers  to  reach  Londonderry  from  Ireland  are  good,  and  they  can  go 
from  Liverpool  for  aboat  10  shillings  to  Londonderry,  if  for  any  reason  thev  can  not  embark  here. 
The  board  of  trails  examination  there  is  useless,  as  on  the  day  I  wns  present  the  surgeon  was  not  even 
there.  While  it  will  be  easy  for  passengers  to  leave  there  without  inspection,  for  the  same  reasons  as 
noted  in  regard  to  Glasgow,  I  do  not  think  the  expense  J ustitiea  the  results  to  be  obtained. 

In  reganfto  LiveriM>ol,  I  have  to  say  that  the  Beaver  line  apparently  are  trying  to  assist  me,  but 
they  are  such  tricky  people  that  I  liave  little  faith  in  their  promises.  I  have  repeatedly  caught  them 
attempting  to  deceive  me,  and  even  as  late  as  their  last  ship  I  caught  2  passengers  whom  I  haa  rejected 
twice  before.  The  success  of  the  insi>ection  here  depen<ls  so  entirely  on  the  sincere  cooperation  of 
the  ateamship  comimuies  that  unless  they  do  assist  in  every  way  x>ossible  the  inspection  is  almost 
UHolfSS.  I  have  no  way  of  ever  being  sure  that  1  see  all  of  the  passengers.  I  am  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  inspection  is  a  failure,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  my  r^ectlons  for  favus  and  traohom  i 
have  been  about  2|  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  passensers  examined.  1  stronglv  recommend  that 
the  work  here  be  discontinued  and  a  risid  insi>eotion  be  established  either  on  the  frontier  as  at 

gnebec.  for  in  order  to  Ite  elfective  on  this  side  it^ronld  be  necessary  to  have  an  officer  at  Glasgow, 
oDdonderr^',  here,  and  perhaps  Qneenstown.  The  expense  of  this  would  be  con  Adorable,  and  even 
if  ihin  was  none  you  would  have  to  reckon  on  the  lack  of  support  of  the  steamship  companies.  The 
companies  will  make  many  promises,  but  they  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  want  the 
inspection  here,  but  are  kept  to  it  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kailroad,  and  finally  the  board  of  trade 
resent  the  inspection  of  Canadian  passengers.  They  say  that  it  is  very  presumptive  to  want  to 
inspect  pas^ngers  from  one  part  of  the  British  Empire  to  another.  If  the  inspection  is  continued  I 
am  afraid  that  when  an  inspection  of  American-bound  ships  is  wanted  for  quarantine  purposes  some 
hampering  rules  may  be  enforced. 

Respectfnlly,  John  F.  Andbrhon, 

Attittant  Surgeon^  M.  H.  8. 


LivKBPooL,  England,  May  f ,  190L 
Commishio.neb-Gbnsral  of  Immigration, 

Washingtony  D.  0. 

SiK:  In  reference  to  the  latter  portion  of  my  ietter  of  April  24  in  regard  to  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Liverpool,  I  further  have  to  inform  you  of  some  recent  occurrences  here:  I  have  been  struck  recently 
by  the  number  of  passengers  of  the  iiraver  line  steamers  who  were  booked  to  i>oint«  in  Canada  as 
contrasted  with  the  numlMr  so  booked  in  the  beginning  of  my  work  here;  the  Beaver  people  allow  all 
persons  booked  to  Canadian  points,  other  than  Ouebeo,  to  embark.  I  have  questioned  many  of  these 
jieople,  and  almost  without  exception  they  say  that  they  are  going  to  the  Statea  later:  that  "friends" 
(probablv  Shenker  &,  Co.)  will  meet  them  and  buy  tickets  for  them  to  the  States.  On  Tuesday  I 
inspeotea  the  passengers  by  the  Beaver  steamer  Lak€  Superior,  about  600  in  number,  and  I  rejected 
19—14  for  favus  and  6  for  trachoma;  of  these  19,  5  only  wen^  refused  passage  by  the  sleamship  com- 
pany. I  protested  against  this,  but  to  no  avail.  1  called  the  attention  of  the  agent  to  the  fact  that 
two  of  the  persons  allowed  to  embark  who  were  now  booked— one  to  Sydney,  C.  B.,  and  the  other  to 
Montreal— had  been  previously  n^ected  by  me  about  one  month  ago.  and  now  by  simply  changing 
their  destination  were  allowed  to  embark. 

On  account  of  the  number  of  persons  rcjeoted  by  me  who  have  been  returned  to  Italy,  the  Italian 
Government  has  withdrawn  the  licenses  of  the  Beaver  Line  agents  to  book  passengers  from  Italy. 
This  being  the  case,  they  are  making  every  effort  to  avoid  returning  persons  to  Italy,  and  by  booking 
their  passengera  to  Canadian  points  only  tney  allow  them  to  embark  even  after  being  rejected  by  me. 
I  will  also  inform  vou  that  the  same  line  has  a  ship  on  the  way  to  the  Black  Sea  toemlmrk  f passengers 
from  Batoum  for  Canada.  This  vessel,  I  am  reliably  informed,  will  stop  at  Naples  or  Genoa  and  fill 
up  her  passenger  acoommodations  if  not  ftill  when  she  leaves  Batoum.  The  same  fterson  informed 
me  that  thev  would  very  probably  have  a  ship  to  sail  direct  from  Naplett  or  Genoa  about  July  1  for 
Canada  with  about  2,000  Italians;  if  so,  I  will  be  safe  in  saying  that  4  per  cent  will  be  suffering  from 
favus  and  trachoma,  and  75  per  cent  will  be  for  the  United  States.  The  only  point  at  which  these 
persons  can  be  apprehended  to  prevent  their  entrance  into  the  United  States  is  on  the  frontier,  and 
until  a  frontier  ins|)ection  is  established  we  will  continue  to  get  the  riffraff  and  scum  of  the  European 
population  into  the  States  by  way  of  Canada. 

Ah  for  the  work  in  Liverpool,  in  my  opinion  its  usefulness  is  at  an  end,  in  view  of  the  recent 
moves  of  the  Reaver  Line.  If  persons  that  I  reject  can  by  simply  booking  to  Canadian  points  be 
allowed  to  embark,  the  quicker  it  is  disoontinued  the  better. 

ReapectAilly,  John  F.  Andbiwon. 

Auiftant  Surgeoti,  M.  H.  8, 


LiVBBPOOL,  England,  June  15, 1901. 
Umtkd  Statbh  Commissionbr-Genkral  or  Iioiigration, 

Wanhingtmi,  D.  C. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  the  within  letter,  which  will  explain  itself.  The  man,  Moses  Levi, 
was  rejected  by  me,  with  10  others,  on  May  7,  1001,  and  as  they  have  evidently  reached  the  States 
they  lost  verv  little  time.  The  Beaver  Line  people  are  quite  sore  over  the  continuance  of  the  inspec- 
tion, as  they  nad  hoped  it  would  have  been  stopped  before  now.  They  aUo  blame  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  passengers  on  the  number  of  r^lections,  which  on  their  line  has  been  about  3  per  cent  for 
favus  and  trachoma  alone  by  me.  Ships  that  formerly  carried  800  to  1.000  now  rarely  have  over  400 
to  600.  They  have  beard  that  a  frontier  inspection  will'  soon  be  in  force,  and  have  notified  me  that  as 
soon  as  it  is  tliey  will  refuse  to  allow  my  inspection  any  longer.  This  Iraing  the  case,  I  think  it  would 
be  decidedly  better  for  us  to  stop  before  thev  make  us;  so  I  resnectfnlly  suggest  that  as  soon  as  vou 
mature  your  plans  you  notify  me  by  oable  when  to  ceaae  inspections,  i  request  that  I  be  informed,  if 
no  objection  exists,  of  the  plan  of  the  proposed  fkttntier  inspection,  for  my  own  information.  I  will 
say  that  shipping  men  with  whom  I  have  talked  all  agree  teat  a  fh>ntiar  Inspection  is  the  only  solu- 
tion of  the  question,  certainly  as  far  as  the  Beaver  people  are  concerned.  I  request  that  the  Inclosed 
letter  be  returned  to  me. 

Uespectfully,  John  F.  Anderson. 

Amittant  Surgeon,  M.  B.  8. 
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LiVBRPOoL,  England,  July  15, 1901. 

SUPBBVIBINO  SUBOKON-GBNEBAL  V.  8.  MABINJI-HOflPITAL  SBBVICE, 

Wathifigton,  D.  O. 
Sib  :  I  have  tho  honor  to  make  the  usual  report  for  the  week  ending  July  13, 1901. 
During  t he  week  I  inspected  650  passengers  for  Canadian  ports.    I  Mvised  the  rejection  of  8  persona, 
7  of  whom  were  allowea  to  proceed  by  the  steamship  companies,  as  most  of  the  people  I  reject  are 
allowed  passage  by  the  companies.    I  do  not  see  that  iii.v  work  here  now  is  worth  the  cost.    All  of  the 
persons  r^ected  who  were  allowed  passage  were  booked  to  points  oonvenitint  to  the  frontier. 
BespeotfuUy, 

John  F.  Andebson, 
AuUtant  Surgeon,  M.  H.  S. 


United  States  Consulatb, 
Liverpool,  England,  Augtut  14, 1901. 
BUPEBVXSINO  Suboeon-Genebal 

IT.  S.  MABiNE-HosprrAL  Sebvice,  WaehingUn    D.  C. 

Sir:  *  ^  *  I  received  orders  from  the  Bureau  on  January  IS,  1901,  detaching  me  from  the  United 
States  consulates  ii» London  and  Liverpool  and  assigning  me  to  the  Immigration  Bureau  for  duty  in 
Liverpool.  On  the  same  date  I  received  instructions  from  the  Commiasioner-Geueral  of  Immigration  to 
call  on  the  different  Canadian  passenger  lines  and  arrange  for  the  inspection  of  pasHeugers  by  their 
linos.  At  that  time  there  were  three  lines  carrying  passensers  direct  to  Canada,  viz,  the  Dominion, 
Allan,  and  Beaver.  I  called  on  the  managers  of  the  different  lines  and  explained  my  instructions  and 
wishes  and  requested  to  know  when  I  should  begin  work.  The  Allan  line  said  at  once ;  the  Dominion 
and  Beaver  people  said  they  would  write  me  next  day.  After  waiting  one  week  I  wrote  tliem  asking 
to  know  their  decision ;  they  then  wrote  saying  that  I  could  begin  at  once.  I  will  here  say  that  the 
Dominion  line  soon  after  discontinued  their  Canadian  service,  and  so  I  will  not  consider  them  further. 
The  Allan  line  readily  promised  me  every  assistance,  a  promise  that  they  have  kept  to  the  beat  of  their 
ability.  The  Beaver  people  made  the  same  promise,  and,  in  fact,  have  made  it  many  times,  but  have 
often  forgotten  to  keep  it.  The  Beaver  people  said  that  they  would  try  it  for  a  while,  but  did  not 
think  they  wanted  it,  as  they  could  not  see  the  necessity,  since  their  passengers  were  inspected  on  the 
Continent  when  booked,  again  in  Liverpool  at  the  boarding  houae,  then  oy  the  ship  surgeon,  and 
finally'by  the  board  of  trade. 

The  board  of  trade  in  an  official  letter  refused  to  allow  me  to  inspect  Canadian  passengers  at  the 
time  of  their  examination,  and  added  that  they  thought  it  rather  impertinent  for  a  United  States 
official  to  inspect  passengers  by  a  British  ship  Arom  one  part  of  the  British  Empire  to  another.  This 
difficulty  was  avoided  by  inspecting  the  passengers  before  embarkation.  But,  by  inspecting  the  pas- 
sengers nefore  the  board  of  trade  examination  a  large  loophole  was  left  for  putting  persons  aboard 
whom  I  had  not  inspected,  a  thing  that  has  happened  on  the  Beaver  boats  often  and  I  believe  still 
occurs.  The  Boaver  people  have  absolntely  rei^ised  to  be  bound  by  any  count  I  may  make,  as  they 
claim  the  right  to  allow  passengers  to  embark  up  to  the  last  minute.  Several  attempts  were  made  bv 
them  to  put  passengers  aboard  whom  I  had  rejected.  I  caught  them  three  times,  but  am  sure  ft 
occurred  many  times  without  my  knowledge.  The  different  companies  agreed  to  accept  my  decision 
in  regard  to  the  reflection  of  persons  who  were  presumably  intended  for  the  United  States  if  suffering 
from  trachoma  and  favus,  but  from  no  other  diseases;  hence  my  rc^jections  have  been  practically  for 
these  two  diseases  alone.  On  several  occasions  I  have  rejected  persons  who  told  me  that  they  had 
previously  been  rejected  in  New  York  or  Naples.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  manager  in  Liver- 
pool called  to  see  me  soon  after  I  began  work  and  volunteered  any  assistance  possible.  I  asked  him 
how  he  was  interested  in  the  matter,  and  he  replied  to  prevent,  if  possible,  their  trains  being  detained 
on  the  frontier  for  inspection  of  immigrants.  1  thanked  him  and  told  him  the  Beaver  people  did  not 
seem  to  want  to  act  fair.  He  called  on  the  Beaver  people  and  told  them  that  if  they  did  not  render  me 
every  assistance  possible  in  the  inspection  he  would  refuse  to  move  their  passengers  on  arrival  in 
Canada,  a  threat  tnat  has  helped  matters  some.  I  will  say  here  that  Beaver  people  are  quite  down  on  me 
and  the  inspection,  and  blame  the  great  decrease  in  steerage  Italian  passengers  directly  to  the  retnm 
of  rejected  persons  to  Italy.  Ships  that  carried  800  to  l,0(w  passengers  at  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year  now  have  only  fh>m  350  to  500 ;  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  other  lines  arecarnrtng  more 
than  last  year  at  the  same  time.  A  significant  fact  in  relation  to  the  above  is  that  when  I  began  the 
inspection,  in  Februarv,  80  per  cent  of  the  steerage  passengers  were  booked  direct  to  United  States 
points;  now,  only  about  40  per  cent.  Persons  booked  to  the  United  States  are  refused  passu^e  if 
rejected ;  persons  booked  to  Canadian  points  are  allowed  passage  even  if  rejected.  The  Beaver  line  is 
not  in  the  passenger  conference  and  carries  steerage  passengers  lor  about  £4  from  Liverpool  to  Canada, 
which  is  about  3Us.  less  than  t  be  regular  rate ;  oon8equentl3r  the  class  of  passengers  is  very  poor.  The 
Allan  line  passengers  are  the  usual  good  class  of  Liverpool  emigrants. 

I  made  my  first  inspection  of  Canadian  passengers  on  February  5.  Below  will  be  found  the  num- 
bers, rejection,  etc.  1  have  given  the  two  lines  separate  in  order  to  emphaaiKP  the  difference  in  the 
class  of  passengers: 

Allan  line: 

Number  of  ships  inspected 19 

Number  of  passengers  inspected 4, 553 

Total  nura her  ad  rise<l  rejection 10 

Cause  of  rejection— 

Trachoma 8 

Favus • 

Other  causes 1 

Percentage  of  passengers  rejected 0.2 

Percentage  of  rejected  persons  allowed  by  company  to  embark 40 

Beaver  line: 

Number  of  ships  inspected *1 

Number  of  passengers  inspecled 9,950 

Total  number  advised  rejection 230 

Cause  of  rejection  — 

Trachoma 79 

Favus 1*2 

Other  causes ® 

Percentage  of  passengers  re;}ected 2.31 

Percentage  of  rejected  perHons  allowed  by  company  to  emUurk  30 
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Siimniary : 

Total  namber  of  paMengen  examined 14. 503 

Total  number  r^ectetl 240 

Percentage  of  persons  examined  rejected 1. 65 

•  *  *  *  ♦  •  ♦ 

In  T«gard  to  the  inspection  at  foreign  porta  for  the  Immigration  Bnntau.  I  will  Hay  that  if  all  the 
lines  could  be  made  to  an«e  to  the  inspection  and  vould  act  fairlv,  agreeing  to  refuse  paasage  to  all 
persons  rejected,  it  woold  be  a  most  excellent  thing.  The  valae  of  the  present  inspection  in  Liverpool 
of  Canadian  passengera  is,  in  mv  opinion,  small  on  account  of  the  lack  of  cooperation  of  all  the  lines 
coucemed,  and  I  befieye  the  best  interests  would  be  served  by  a  discontinuance  of  the  work. 
Bespeotfully, 

John  F.  Andbbson, 
Attistant  Surgeon,  M.  H.  8. 


RcPDBT  OK  Dr.  Victor  G.  Reiser,  Detailed  at  Quebec  to  Examine  Eubopean  Immioeantb 
Destined  for  the  United  States. 

OrriCE  or  Gommissioneb  or  Immiokation, 

Port  of  Quebec,  Canada,  Augttst  7,  1901. 

Dear  Mr.  Powderlt:  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Thomas,  I  have  seen  the  letter  of  Dr.  Ander- 
son of  July  15,  ultimo,  in  which  oe  states  that  his  work  in  Liverpool  scarcely  Justifies  the  cost.  For 
your  information  I  would  state  that  we  are  of  the  opinion  here  that  the  medical  inspection  at  Liver- 
pool does  us  more  harm  than  good,  because  it  gives  the  steamship  companies  the  advantage  of  an 
expert  opinion  as  to  whether  a  given  immigrant  can  pass  the  United  States  inspection.  When  they 
are  Informed  that  an  immigrant  will  probably  not  pass  they  book  him  to  a  Canadian  point.  Of  this 
fisot  we  have  ample  evidence.  We  have  not  vet  had  an  iUHtance  of  one  of  theee  cases  pi  eventing  them- 
selves at  the  United  States  inspection  after  oeing  n^lected  by  Dr.  Anderson,  but  on  several  occasions 
I  have  gone  among  the  Canadian  immigrants  and  deteotea  cases  of  trachoma  which,  upon  further 
Investigation,  were  found  to  have  been  niiected  (advised)  by  Dr.  Anderson.  Upon  cross-questioning 
theee  oases  it  was  soon  learned  that  the  immigrant  had  no  intention  of  remaining  in  Cana<ia,  but  would 
go  to  their  destination  in  the  V  nited  States  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity,  and  that  they  had  only 
booked  to  Canada  because  they  had  l»een  advised  to  do  so.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  if  there  was  no  inspection  at  Liveroool,  many  of  the  oases  would  not  be  fore- 
warned, and  consequently  would  present  themselves  at  the  inspection  here,  and  thus  give  this  office  a 
better  opportunity  to  prevent  them  from  ffoing  over  the  border. 

About  a  week  ago  I  transmitted  to  the  Marine- Hospital  Service  a  report  of  the  transactions  of  the 
service  here  from  the  commencement  of  the  inspection,  on  May  20,  to  tbe  ending  of  the  fiscal  year.  I 
thought  it  well  to  mention  this,  because  you  might  want  some  of  the  figures  in  preparing  the  annnal 
report. 

Yours,  sincerely,  Victor  6.  Hbibbb. 


OmcE  or  CoMxxsnoHEB  or  Ixmioration, 

Port  of  Quebec,  Canada,  June  90,  1901. 
Supervising  Surobon-General,  MARiNE-HoepiTAL  Service, 

Waahington,  D,  O. 
SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  the  transactions  of  the  medical  division  of 
the  immigration  service  at  this  port  from  the  commencement  of  the  medical  inspection,  on  May  20, 
ultimo,  to  the  ending  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1901. 

During  this  perioa  there  were  inspected  3,626  immigrants;  passed,  3,575;  detained,  51.  The  cause 
of  the  detention  and  the  final  disposition  of  the  cases  is  sho^ii  in  the  medical  and  surgical  report  here- 
with inclosed. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  inspection  must  be  made  are  very  nnaatisfactoiy  and  a  thorough 
inspection  under  the  present  arrangement  is  impossible.  A  new  building  is  under  construction  and 
wlJ  probably  be  ready  for  occnpany  about  August  1.  The  Canadian  omclais  kindly  consented  to 
make  the  interior  arrangement  or  the  building  conform  to  the  ideas  of  the  ser\'ice  here.  When  the 
building  is  completed  the  facilities  for  making  the  inspection  will  compare  favorably  with  any  of 
thoee  contained  at  the  first-class  immigrant  stations  in  the  United  States. 

Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  with  the  hospital  rases— in  the  first  place,  to  induce  hospitals 
to  accept  them,  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  detain  them  alter  they  have  been  accepted.  Lately  we  have 
not  had  so  much  trouble  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  believed  that  as  the  matter  is  better  understood, 
tbe  difficulty  will  disappear. 

Respectfully,  Victor  G.  Reiser, 

A«futon<  Surgeon,  M.  H.  S, 


CHAPTER  XII. 

LEGISLATION  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  AFFECTING  EMIGRATION 
AND  IMMIGRATION. 

GERMANY. 

In  general,  Earopean  countries,  from  which  the  largest  nnmber  of  ImmigraDts  oome 
to  the  Unitecl  States,  have  during  the  past  50  years  permitted  free  and  voluntary 
emigration.  Notwithstanding  the  evident  losses  to  those  countries  in  the  fact  that 
emigration  takes  the  more  active  and  productive  members  and  leaves  the  aged  and 
weaker,  yet  only  in  one  particular  have  these  governments  placed  restrictions  on 
emigration,  namely,  those  who  attempt  to  escape  their  military  duties.  The  Qerman 
legislation  of  1897,  however,  marks  an  innovation,  if  not  a  reverHal  of  this  policy. 
In  the  law  of  June  9,  1897,  taking  effect  April  1,  1898,  emigration  is  looked  upon  as 
a  matter  of  national  importance  and  as  a  means  for  extending  the  power  of  Germany 
and  the  influence  of  German  institutions  into  other  lands.  Three  purposes  are 
sought  to  be  served  by  this  law : ' 

First.  Trotectiou  for  the  emigrant  in  the  purchase  of  his  ticket  and  his  transpor- 
tation to  foreign  lands. 

Second.  Additional  protection  on  the  part  of  the  fatherland  for  the  emigrant  in 
the  country  of  his  settlement. 

Third.  The  maintenance  of  the  German  spirit  and  German  institutions  among  the 
emigrants,  particularly  by  diverting  emigration  away  fh>m  certain  countries  not 
suitable,  and  directing  it  toward  other  countries  where  the  circumstances  are  more 
favorable. 

The  latter  object  takes  practical  shape  in  the  effort  to  divert  emigration  from 
North  America  to  South  America.  It  is  argued  that  in  North  America  conditions 
are  not  suitable  for  the  customs,  the  spirit,  language,  and  institutions  of  the  father- 
land, since  the  emigrants  are  rapidly  assimilated,  and  are  even  transformed  into 
competitors  of  the  agriculture  and  ind ustry  of  their  native  land.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  South  America,  especially  in  south  Brazil  and  Argentina,  the  climatic,  agricultnral, 
and  other  conditions  are  favorable,  and  there  the  emigrants  even  find  occupation 
in  branches  of  German  industry,  and  they  continue  commercial  and  political  relations 
with  the  home  country.  The  practical  device  of  the  law  whereby  this  diversion  of 
emigration  to  South  America  and  to  German  colonies  is  effected  is  through  the 
licensing  of  companies  and  persons,  who  are  permitted  to  solicit  emigrants  and 
transport  them  across  the  water.  This  license  is  granted  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
Empire  on  the  ratification  of  the  Bnndesrath,  and  while  the  law  does  not  designate 
the  countries  for  which  the  license  is  applicable,  yet  the  intention  is  that  the 
chancellor  shall  grant  licenses  only  to  those  companies  who  conduct  emigration  to 
South  America  and  the  German  colonies.  In  order  that  the  company  which  conducts 
the  emigration  shall  be  amenable  to  the  German  laws  it  must  have  at  least  one 
member  who  is  a  Germnn  subject,  and  must  make  deposit  of  50,000  marks  as  a 
security  out  of  which  penalties  shall  be  paid.  (Section  5.)  The  license  designates 
the  ports  and  countries  to  which  the  operations  of  the  licensee  may  be  conducted, 
and  countries  not  mentioned  are  exclnded  from  the  field  of  operation.  All  agents  of 
the  company  or  society  are  required  to  have  a  license  and  to  limit  their  solicitations 
to  the  territory  designated  therein.  Licenses  can  be  revoked  at  any  time  on  proper 
ground,  or  in  view  of  violation  of  their  condition.     (Section  13.) 

Persons  prohibited  from  migration  are  those  between  the  ages  of  17  and  25,  who 
have  not  completed  their  military  service;  persons  who  are  subject  to  judicial  or 
police  proceedings,  and  all  subjects  of  the  Kmpire  for  whom  a  foreign  government 
or  a  foreign  colonization  society,  or  similar  enterprise,  has  paid  in  who&  or  in  part 
the  cost  of  passage.  To  this  latter  class  exceptions  may  be  made  by  the  chancellor 
in  favor  of  those  countries  to  which  it  is  desired  that  emigration  be  diverted.  The 
prohibition  against  prepaid  transportation  does  not  apply  to  those  who  have  received 
passage  money  from  Germans  residing  in  a  foreign  country.    (Stoerk,  p.  100.)    This 


1  Stoerk,  Dafi  Ret'  hflgeaetz  iiber  das  AnswandemngBweiieD  yom  9.  Juni  1897,  Berlin,  1899.  p.  28. 
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permits  snch  emigration  to  the  United  States,  although  licenses  are  not  granted  to 
this  country. 

There ^re  many  provisions  in  the  law  protecting  the  emigrant  in  the  fulfillment 
of  the  contract  entered  into  with  the  transporting  agency  and  providing  for  safe- 
guards in  the  transit,  for  acoommodations,  and  for  food  supplies. 

Emigration  law  of  Junk  9,  1897. 
[TransUtion.] 
I. — Contractors, 

Section  1.  Permission  is  required  to  forward  emigrants. 

Src.  2.  Giving  or  refusing  this  permission  belongs  to  the  chancellor  of  the  Empire, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Bundesrath. 

Sec.  3.  In  general,  permission  is  only  to  be  given  to — 

(a)  Citizens  of,  and  in  business  in,  the  German  Empire; 

(5)  Mercantile  associations,  joint  stock  companies,  etc.,  whose  headquarters  are 
in  the  Empire;  and  business  firms,  branch  business  firms,  and  stock  companies 
whose  responsible  stockholders  are  citizens  of  the  Empire. 

Sec.  4.  To  foreigners  and  citizens  of  the  Empire  who  are  established  in  business 
outside  of  the  German  Empire,  permission  can  only  be  given — 

(a)  If  they  empower  a  German  citizen  residing  in  the  Empire  to  represent  them 
judicially  in  the  matter  of  forwarding  emigrants  and  in  dealing  with  the  authorities ; 

{b)  If  they  subject  themselves  to  German  law  and  courts  in  case  of  controversies 
arising  from  the  acceptance  and  forwarding  of  emigrants. 

Sec.  5.  Before  permission  is  given  the  applicant  has  to  deposit  securities  for  at 
least  50,000  marks  ($11,900),  and  if  intending  to  undertake  a  transoceanic  forward- 
ing business  he  must  prove  that  he  is  a  shipowner. 

Sec.  6.  Permission  is  to  be  given  only  for  particular  countries,  and  portionn  of 
such,  or  particular  places,  and  in  case  of  transoceanic  forwarding  only  for  particu- 
lar ports  of  entry. 

Sec.  7.  In  case  permission  is  requested  by  German  societies  whose  object  it  is  to 
procure  settlers  for  lands  acquired  by  them  in  transoceanic  countries,  the  chancellor 
of  the  Empire  is  not  bound  by  the  conditions  of  section  5 ;  for  particular  reasons, 
however,  exceptions  can  be  made. 

Sec.  8.  Permission  entitles  the  ^antee  to  do  business  throughout  the  German 
Empire,  with  the  following  restrictions:  Outside  of  the  communality  of  his  place  of 
business  and  that  of  his  branch  ofiices  'he  has— as  far  as  concerns  more  than  giving 
information  to  inquiries  and  the  publication  of  conditions  and  forwarding  opportu- 
nities—to avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  agents,  as  provided  in  section  11. 

Sec.  9.  The  grantee  can  have  substitutes  to  transact  his  business.  The  appoint- 
ment of  such  is  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  branch  offices.  After  the  death 
of  a  grantee,  and  in  case  of  guardianship,  the  carrying  on  of  the  business  can  only 
be  continuea  by  the  sabstitute  for  six  months.  The  appointment  of  a  aubstitnte  has 
to  be  approved  by  the  chancellor  of  the  Empire 

Sec.  10.  The  nermission  given  to  grantees  can,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bundes- 
rath, be  revokea  at  any  time  by  the  chancellor.  The  permission  of  the  appointment 
of  a  substitute  can  be  revoked  by  the  chancellor  at  any  time. 

II. — Agencies, 

Sbc.  11.  Whoever  desires  to  assist  in  the  manner  described  in  section  1  by  prepar- 
ing and  contracting  the  forwarding  of  emigrants  requires  permission  therefor. 

Sec.  12.  This  permission  is  given  by  high  administrative  authority. 

Sec.  13.  Permission  can  only  be  granted  to  citizens  of  the  Empire  who  reside  or 
do  business  within  the  district  of  this  high  administrative  authority  (section  12). 
This  permission  can  not  be  granted  even  under  compliance  with  the  above  require- 
ments— 

(a)  If  facts  are  known  which  prove  the  unreliability  of  the  applicant; 

(5)  If  permission  has  already  been  granted  (section  15)  to  a  number  of  persons 
considered  sufficient  for  the  proportion  of  the  district  by  the  authorities  thereof. 

Sec.  14.  Before  permission  is  granted,  the  applicant  has  to  give  security  for  at 
least  1,500  marks  ($357). 

Sec.  15.  Permission  to  do  business  in  the  district  of  the  authority  granting  the 
same,  if  the  same  is  not  limited  to  a  part  thereof  only,  can  be  given ;  with  the  con- 
sent of  this  authority,  the  extension  of  the  business  into  neighboring  districts  can 
be  granted  to  the  agent  by  the  authorities  of  such  districts. 

Sec.  16.  Agents  can  not  transact  business  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  section  11  for 
persons  other  than  those  mentioned  in  the  instrument  of  permission,  or  for  their 
cwn  account. 
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Src.  17.  ^Agents  can  not  carry  on  business  in  branch  otiiceH  by  substitutes  (ir  in 
traveling  about. 

Sec.  IB.  Permission  granted  to  agents  can  at  any  time  be  liuiiiod  or  revoked. 
Permission  must  be  revoked— 

(a)  If  the  requirements  of  section  13  are  not  complied  with; 

(h)  When  facts  exist  which  prove  the  unreliability  of  the  agents  in  regard  to 
business  transactions; 

(c)  If  securities,  in  part  or  wholly^  have  been  applied  to  cover  claimR  and  are  not 
replaced  within  four  weeks  after  being  called  for. 

Sec.  19.  Complaint  against  the  ordinances  of  the  authorities  baaed  on  sections  11, 
16,  and  18,  can  be  entered  at  the  supervising  authority  within  two  weeks. ' 

III. — Ordinances  far  grantees  and  their  agents, 

Skc.  20.  The  securities  deposited  by  ^antees  and  their  agents  serve  for  all  lia- 
bilities, AneSy  and  costs  arising  from  their  business  trauHactious  with  emigrants  and 
with  the  authorities. 

Skc.  21.  The  Bundesrath  issues  the  necessary  regulations  about  the  management 
of  tho  business  of  principals  and  agents,  particularly — 

(a)  About  the  books  and  registers  to  be  kept,  statistics  and  other  records,  as  well 
as  the  blank  forms  to  be  used ; 

(h)  About  the  manner  ofgiving  security  and  the  conditions  which  are  to  be  entered 
in  the  bond  oonceming  the  liability  and  supplementing  and  rebtoringthe  securities. 

IV. — Forwarding  emigrants, 

Skc.  22.  The  grantee  is  permitted  to  forward  emigrants  only  on  the  bpsis  of  a  pre- 
viously executed  written  contract.  The  emigrants  can  not  be  placed  under  obli^a- 
ticm  to  pav  or  refuud  the  whole  or  part  of  the  passage  money,  or  to  refund  or  work 
out  any  advances  made  to  them,  after  their  arrival  at  the  place  of  destination;  nei- 
ther can  they  be  restricted  in  the  selection  of  their  occupations  or  places  of  resi- 
dence in  the  foreign  land. 

Skc.  23.  The  forwarding  and  making  contracts  to  forward — 

(a)  Of  persons  owing  military  duty  of  the  age  bei'inning  with  17  and  ending  with 
25  years,  before  they  have  procured  a  certificate  of  discharge  (section  14  of  the  law, 
about  acquiring  and  losing  German  citizenship,  of  June  1,  1870)  or  a  certificate  of 
the  commission  for  substitutes,  showing  that  their  military  duty  does  not  inter- 
fere with  their  emigration ; 

ib)  Of  persons  whose  arrest  has  been  ordered  by  any  court  or  police  authority; 
o)  Of  German  citizens  for  whom  the  ptissage  money  has  been  paid  wholly  or  in 
part,  or  who  have  received  advances  fh>m  foreign  governments  or  colonial  societies 
or  similar  agents,  are  prohibited.    (Exceptions  to  this  can  be  granted  by  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Empire.) 

Src.  24.  Emigrants  who  do  not  possess  the  necessary  certificates  mentioned  in 
section  23,  or  who  belong  to  the  class  of  persons  mentioned  in  b  and  c  of  the  same 
section,  may  be  prosecuted  by  the  polioe  authorities.  The  police  authorities  in  the 
seaports  are  authorized  to  prosecute  those  who  ship  persons  whoso  forwarding  is 
proniblted  by  this  law. 

V. — Regulations  for  emigration  to  trans^ European  countries. 

Skc.  25.  Contracts  for  forwarding  emigrants  mu^t  include  transportation  and 
board  to  the  foreign  port  of  landing.  The  same  is  to  be  extended  to  the  transporta- 
tion and  boarding  from  the  port  of  landing  until  the  place  of  destination,  as  required 
by  the  granting  of  permission  (section  1).  If  the  emigrants  take  passage  in  a  for- 
eign shipping  port  (not  German),  or  if  a  change  of  ships  has  to  take  place,  these 
must  be  mentioned  in  the  contract. 

Skc.  26.  The  sale  of  passage  tickets  to  emigrants  from  a  transoceanic  place  is 
forbidden.  This  prohibition  does  not  apply,  however,  to  contracts  under  which  the 
grantee  agrees  to  forward  the  eini^ants  from  transoceanic  ports. 

Src.  27.  The  contractor  is  obliged  to  board  and  lodge  the  emigrants  at  the 
appointed  place  of  forwarding  or  shipping,  without  cost,  if  the  delay  of  departure  is 
not  caused  by  the  emigrants. 

Skc.  28.  If  the  delay  lasts  longer  than  ft  week  the  emigrant  has,  without  preju- 
dicing his  claim  for  <lama^es,  the  right  to  withdraw  fh>m  the  contract  and  to 
demand  the  restitution  of  his  passage  money. 

Skc.  29.  The  restitution  ot  the  passa^^e  money  can  be  demanded  also  if  the  emi- 
grant or  any  member  of  his  family  accompanying  him  should  die  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sea  voyage,  or  if  he  can  prove  that  l>y  sickness  or  other  circumstances 
beyond  his  oontroi  he  is  prevented  from  undertaking  the  sea  voyage.    The  same 
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refers  to  oases  conoeruing  tbe  restitation  of  the  oorreepondiug  part  of  the  passage 
money  where,  aocording  to  seotion  26,  tbe  forwarding  from  a  transoceanic  port  of 
lauding  is  prevented.  One-half  of  the  passage  money  can  be  demanded  if  the  emi- 
grant withdraws  from  the  contract  for  other  reasons  before  the  voyage  begins. 

Sec.  30.  Shonld  the  ship  by  accident  or  any  other  cause  be  prevented  from  con- 
tinuing the  voyage,  or  by  such  causes  is  delayed  on  the  voyage,  the  contracttor 
^section  1)  is  bound  to  furnish  the  emigrants  sufficient  lodging  and  board,  and  to 
forward  them  aad  their  baggage  to  the  place  of  destination  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  ordinance  applies  also  to  the  forwarding  fh)m  the  transoceanic  port  of  landing 
(section  26). 

Src.  31.  Agreements  contrary  io  the  conditions  of  sections  27-30  have  no  legal 
force. 

Sec.  32.  The  contractor  can  be  compelled  to  insure  his  obligations  arising  from 
the  sections  27-30,  in  a  sum  exceeding  by  one-half  the  amount  of  the  passage 
money,  or  to  deposit  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  this  sum. 

Skc.  33.  Contractors  are  responsible  for  the  seaworthiness  of  the  ships  by  which 
the  emigrants  are  conveyed,  as  well  as  for  their  proper  provisioning,  as  prescribed 
by  law.    These  obligations  also  rest  upon  the  commanders  of  the  ships. 

Sec.  34.  Everj^  emigrant  ship,  before  entering  upon  its  voyage,  is  subject  to 
inspection  as  to  its  seaworthiness,  outfitting  arrangement,  and  supplies  of  provisions. 
This  examination  is  conducted  by  official  inspectors  appointed  by  the  respective 
governments. 

Sec.  35.  Before  leaving;  port  the  emigrants  and  ship's  crew  must  be  examined  as  to 
their  health  by  a  physician  appointed  by  the  emigration  authorities  (section  40). 

Sec.  36.  The  Bnndesrath  creates  ordinances  covering  the  condition,  arran^ment. 
outfit,  and  supplying  with  provisions  of  emigrant  ships,  the  official  inspection  and 
control  of  the  same,  and  the  sanitary  inspection  of  the  passengers  and  crews  before 
embarkation,  the  exclusion  of  sick  people,  the  management  of  em barkation*,  and  tbe 
protection  of  emigrants  in  regard  to  health  and  morality.  The  ordinances  promul- 
gated by  the  Bundesrath  are  to  be  published  in  the  law  paper  of  the  Empire,  and  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Reichstag  at  its  next  sitting. 

Sec.  37.  As  emigrant  ships,  in  the  sense  of  the  law,  are  to  be  considered  all  vessels 
sailing  to  trans-Eurojiean  seaports  and  carrying — not  considering  the  cabin  pas- 
sengers— at  least  twenty-five  passengers. 

Vl.'-AuthoriHeB  of  emigraUon, 

Sec.  38.  For  the  assistance  of  the  chancellor  in  exeoating  the  dntiea  and  rights 
pertaining^  to  his  office  in  regard  to  emigration  affairs  a  council  of  competent  per- 
sons, consisting  of  a  president  and  at  least  fourteen  members,  is  oreate<l.  The  presi- 
dent is  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  members  are  elected  by  the  Bnndesrath. 
Every  two  years  a  new  election  of  membera  takes  place.  In  general,  the  organisation 
of  the  council  is  regulated  by  the  Bnndesrath,  and  its  actions  by  a  self-made  order 
of  business. 

Sec.  39.  This  oonncil  must  be  consulted  before  permission  is  granted  for  enter- 
prises the  object  of  which  is  the  settlement  of  particular  parts  of  transoceanic  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  in  limiting  or  revoking  the  privileges  of  a  contractor.  Besides  this, 
the  Reichskaneler  may  bring  before  this  council,  for  consideration,  proper  ana 
important  qnestious  about  emigration,  and  motions  can  be  brought  by  the  council 
beiore  the  Reichskanzler. 

Skc.  40.  For  the  supervision  of  emigration  and  the  proper  execution  of  the  ordi- 
nances thereof,  emigration  authorities  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  respective  govern- 
ments in  seaports  where  contractors  have  received  permission  to  transact  business. 

Sec.  41.  In  the  seaport  the  Reichskanzler  causes  tbe  supervision  of  emigration  by 
commissioners  appointed  by  himself.  These  commissioners  are  empowered  to  assist 
in  the  inspections  provided  for  in  seotion  34;  also  to  undertake  independent  inspec- 
tion of  emigrant  ships.  They  have  to  call  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  discov- 
ered discrepancies  and  offenses  and  insist  apon  their  being  remedied.  The  com- 
manders of  emigrant  ships  are  compelled  to  give  the  commissioners,  when  asked  for, 
a  truthful  statement  about  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  ship  and  the 
voyage,  and  to  permit  them  at  any  time  to  enter  the  ship's  rooms  and  examine  the 
ship's  papers.  In  foreign  countries  the  duties  of  the  commissioners  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  emigrniits  are  executed  by  the  authorities  of  the  Empire,  to  wnom,  if 
necessary,  assistant  commissioners  can  be  attached. 

VII. — Forwarding  from  ports  ouUide  of  Germanff, 

Skc.  4t.  By  order  of  the  Emperor,  the  Bnndesrath  concnrring,  for  the  regulation 
of  forwarding  emigrants  and  passengers  in  German  vessels  saiung  from  other  than 
German  ports,  ordinances  of  the  kina  mentioned  in  section  36  can  do  issued. 
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Y11L—Fine8. 

Sbc.  43.  Contractors  who  contravene  the  ordinances  of  sections  8, 22, 23, 25, 32,  and 
33,  or  the  conditions  to  which  the  management  of  their  husiness  is  subjected  by  the 
competent  anthorities,  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  150  to  6,000  marks  ($36.70  to  $1,428)  or 
imprisonment  np  to  six  months.  If  the  contraventions  have  been  committed  by  an 
agent  (section  9),  the  latter  is  fined ;  the  contractor  is  also  fined  if  the  contravention 
has  been  committed  with  Lis  knowledge,  or  if  he  has  failed  in  the  necessary  care 
and  supervision  of  his  agent  as  far  as  it  was  possible  under  the  circumstances.  The 
same  fine  is  imposed  upon  commandera  of  ships  who  fail  in  the  duties  under  sections 
33  and  41,  or  who  contravene  the  ordinances  issued  under  section  36,  whether  the 
contravention  may  have  been  committed  in  the  inland  or  in  foreign  countries. 

Sec.  44.  Agents  (section  44)  who  contravene  the  ordinances  of  sections  15, 16,  17, 
22,  23,  and  25,  covering  the  regulations  issued  for  the  management  of  their  business 
by  the  competent  authorities,  are  subjected  to  a  fine  of  from  30  to  3,000  marks  ($7.14 
to  $714)  or  of  imprisonment  up  to  three  months. 

Sec.  45.  Anyone  forwarding  emigrants  without  permission  under  sections  1  and 
11,  or  assisting  in  such  business,  is  fined  with  imprisonment  up  to  one  year  and  in 
the  penal  sum  of  6,000  marks  ($1,428),  or  with  either  of  these  fines.  The  same  fine 
is  imposed  upon  those  who  make  it  a  business  to  induce  emigration. 

Sec.  46.  whoever  contravenes  the  ordinance  of  section  26  is  punished  with  a  fine 
up  to  100  marks  ($23.80)  or  with  imprisonment. 

Sec.  47.  Contravening  the  ordinances  of  section  42  is  punished  with  a  fine  of  from 
160  to  6,000  marks  ($35.70  to  $1,428),  or  with  imprisonment  up  to  six  months. 

Sec.  48.  Whoever  induces  a  female  to  emigrate  with  a  purpose  of  prostitution,  by 
concealing  this  purpose,  is  subject  to  imprisonment  up  to  five  years.  Besi<leB  the 
jail  punishment,  the  loss  of  civil  honor  and  rights  is  pronounced,  at  the  same  time 
a  line  of  150  to  6,000  marks  ($37.60  to  $1,428).  Subjection  to  police  supervision  can 
be  imposed.  The  same  punishment  is  imposed  where  persons  induce  female  emigra- 
tion for  purposes  of  prostitution,  even  where  the  purposes  are  made  known  to  such 
females.  Under  mitigating  circumstances  the  punisnment  may  be  reduced  to  not 
lees  than  three  months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  160  to  6,000  marks  ($35.70  to 
$1,428). 

Final  ordinances. 

Sec.  49.  The  central  authority  of  the  Bundesrath  will  designate  the  anthoritiea 
meant  by  supervising,  administrative,  and  police  authorities. 

Sec.  50.  This  law  will  go  into  force  April  1, 1898,  and  at  the  same  time  all  ordi- 
nances issued  under  various  laws  of  states  for  the  permission  of  forwarding  emigrants 
or  assisting  in  same. 

ITALY. 

The  Italian  legislation  of  January  31,  1901,  is  modeled  closely  after  that  of  Ger- 
many. It  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  of  emigration  and  sub- 
ordinate officers,  makes  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  emi^ant  and  his 
support  in  case  of  delay  on  the  part  of  the  steamship  company,  provides  a  penalty 
for  false  advertisements,  and  makes  provision  for  the  location  of  employment 
M;encies  in  the  countries  to  which  immigration  is  most  largely  attracted.  The 
obligation  for  military  service  continues  abroad,  but  may  be  temporarily  suspended 
during  such  residence.  Italian  citizenship  is  granted  by  decree  to  the  sons  of  Ital- 
ians bom  abroad  or  attaining  majority  abroad  (ol.  33).  The  following  is  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Italian  law : 

iTAXiAN  Law  of  January  31, 1901,  Rbgulatino  Emigration. 

[TxaaslstioD.] 

Sec.  I.—Oti  emigraHan  in  general. 

Clause  1.  Emigration  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  existing  laws  is  free. 

All  men  liable  to  military  service  having  completed  or  who  shall  within  the  year 
complete  their  eighteenth  year  of  age,  those  entered  for  the  naval  service,  and  the 
soldiers  of  the  corps  of  royal  marines,  may  emigrate  on  obtaining  due  permission,  in 
respect  to  the  first  from  the  prefect  or  subprefect,  to  the  second  from  the  port 
captain,  and  to  the  last  from  the  commander  of  the  corps. 

All  military  men  belonging^  to  the  first  category  of  the  army,  not  having  completed 
their  twenty-eighth  year  of  age,  may  emigrate  on  obtaining  permission  from  the 
district  commandant,  to  whom  proof  must  be  afforded  of  Ming  within  one  of  the 
conditions  to  be  specified  in  the  code  of  regulations. 

The  emigration  of  soldiers  belonging  to  the  second  and  third  category  of  the 
army  and  navy  is  free. 
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The  emigration  of  soldiers  of  the  first  category  belonging  to  the  army  is  likewise 
free,  on  completing  their  twenty-eighth  year  of  age,  but  until  the  completion  of 
their  thirty-second  year  of  ago  same  shall  give  due  notice  of  their  departure  to  the 
district  comuuindaut.  Such  notice  to  be  drawn  up  on  unstamped  paper,  free  of 
charge,  as  preHcribed  by  the  code  of  regulations. 

Such  power  to  emigrate  granted  to  soldiers  by  the  foregoing  paragraphs  may  in 
exceptional  cases  be  temporarily  withdrawn  by  royal  decree  on  the  proposal  of  the 
miniHters  of  war  and  navy. 

The  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  aoting  in  concert  with  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
has  power  to  suspend  afl  emigration  to  a  given  locality  on  public  grounds,  or  when- 
ever the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  emigrant  be  endangered  thereby. 

Clause  2.  Anyone  enroliin(^,  conducting,  or  sending  abroad  children  under  fifteen 
years  of  age  to  be  employed  in  labour,  without  causing  same  to  be  submitted  to 
medical  examination  and  supplied  with  a  mayor's  certificate,  in  accordance  with 
Clanse  3  of  the  regulations  on  infant  labour,  September  17, 188B,  shall  be  punishable 
with  a  pecuniary  tine  as  prescribed  in  clause  4  of  the  act  of  11th  February,  1886, 
No.  3667. 

Clause  3.  Anyone  enrolling  or  receiving  in  charge  within  the  Kingdom  one  or 
more  children  under  fifteen  for  employment  abroad,  in  itinerant  professions  or  other 
trades  classified  in  the  code  of  regulations  as  being  injurious  to  the  health  or  dan- 
gerous, shall  l>e  punishable  with  confinement  extending  to  six  months,  and  a  fine  of 
one  hundred  tu  five  hundred  lire. 

Same  penalty  shall  be  inflicted  on  anyone  who  shall  conduct  or  send  abroa^l,  or 
consign  to  third  parties  for  conveyance  abroad,  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age 
for  employment  as  stated  in  the  first  part  of  this  clause.  In  such  cases  the  guardian 
shall  forfeit  his  guardianship  and  the  parent  may  be  deprived  of  his  paternal 
rights. 

Same  provisions  shall  apply  to  anyone  who  shall  induce  a  female  under  age  to 
emigrate,  to  lead  her  to  a  life  of  prostitution. 

Clause  4.  Anyone  who  in  a  foreign  country  shall  forsake  children  under  seventeen 
years  of  Age,  committed  to  their  charge  within  the  Kingdom  for  employment,  shall 
be  punishable  with  a  term  of  confinement  extending  to  one  year,  and  a  fine  of  three 
hundred  to  one  thousand  lire,  irrespective  of  higher  penalties  in  case  of  ill-treatment 
and  bodily  injury. 

Should  the  child  not  have  completed  its  fourteenth  year,  the  penalty  shall  be 
increased  by  one-half. 

The  accused,  subject  or  foreigner,  shall  be  prosecuted  on  demand  of  the  minister 
of  justice  or  by  an  action  brought  by  the  party;  and  wheresoever  same  shall  have 
been  previously  convicted  abroad  for  the  same  offence  the  provisions  of  clauses  7  and 
8  of  the  penal  code  shall  be  applicable. 

Clause  5.  The  competent  authorities  shall  transmit  all  applications  for  passports, 
and  deliver  same  within  twenty-four  hours  from  receipt  of  such  application,  or 
voucher,  with  all  documents  required  by  regulations  on  the  delivery  of  foreign 
passports. 

All  passports  delivered  to  emigrants  going  abroad  in  search  of  employment,  or  to 
their  families,  and  all  deeds  required  for  procuring  same,  are  free  from  stamp  or 
other  dues. 

Sec.  II. — On  emigration  to  transoceanic  countries. 

Clause  6.  Emigrants  within  the  meaning  of  this  present  section  are  all  subjects 

firooeeding  to  countries  lying  beyond  the  Suez  Canal,  exclusive  of  the  colonies  and 
talian  protectorates,  or  to  any  country  sitnated  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
the  coast  of  Europe  excluded,  travelling  third  class  or  in  such  class  as  the  emigrant 
commissariat  shall  declare  equivalent  to  our  present  third  class. 

Emigrants  not  being  Italian  subjects  taking  passage  in  any  port  of  the  Kingdom 
are  treated  as  subjects  even  in  respect  to  provisions  of  clauses  21,  26,  and  27,  but 
same  shall  not  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistanoe  of  the  protection  offices 
referred  to  in  clause  12. 

No  ])assport  is  required  bv  such  as  are  not  Italian  subjects. 

All  passengers  leaving  of  their  own  free  will,  and  at  their  own  charge,  in  third 
class  or  Its  equivalent,  on  board  of  Italian  or  foreign  steamers,  and  journeying 
beyond  the  Suez  Canal,  will  not  be  considered  as  emigrants  unless  such  as  are 
Italian  subjects  shall  exceed  fifty  in  number.  When  same  shall  exceed  fifty  a  special 
permit  of  the  commissariat  will  be  required  before  same  can  be  recognized  as  non- 
emigrants. 

This  rule  can  be  suspended  by  royal  decree. 

Power  is  given  to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  to  provide  by  special  arrange- 
ments for  the  protection  of  emigration  which  might  be  effected  through  the  agency 
of  sailing  vessels. 
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Of  the  o<Mnmi88ariat  and  its  »uhordinate  offices. 

CiAUSic  7.  Snbiect  to  the  coDtrol  of  the  foreign  office  departmeDt,  a  ooniniissariat 
shall  be  appointed,  to  which  all  matters  pertaiDing  to  emigratiou  shall  be  refurretl. 

Said  commissariat  of  emip^ration  to  consist  of  a  commissioner-general  chosen 
among  the  higher  state  officials  nominated  by  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  with 
the  approval  of  the  council  of  ministers,  three  commissioners  appointed  in 
accordance  with  the  forms  to  be  fixed  in  the  code  of  regulations,  and  such  other 
clerks  as  the  service  may  require. 

The  salaries  and  indemnities  of  the  members  of  the  commissariat  will  be  fixed  by 
royal  decree.  Should  same  be  chosen  from  any  government  office,  same  shall  retain 
their  rank  and  service  rights  to  which  same  would  be  entitled  in  the  department  to 
which  same  belonged,  and  to  which  same  can  always  return  with  the  rank  and  years 
of  service  which  same  would  have  attained  had  they  remained  therein. 

A  hoard  of  emigration  will  moreover  be  formed,  to  consist  of  the  commissioner- 
general  as  delegate  of  the  foreign  office  department;  live  delegates  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  interior,  treasury,  navy,  public  instruction,  and  apiculture ;  three 
members  appointed  by  royal  decree  on  the  proposal  of  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  and  chosen  among  such  persons  as  shall  have  made  the  science  of  geography, 
statistics,  and  economy  uieir  special  stud>  ;  two  niembers  to  bo  chosen  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  regulations  from  among  Italian  subjects  resident  in  Rome,  one  by 
the  national  league  of  Italian  cooperative  societies,  and  the  other  by  the  leading 
mutual  aid  societies  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Kingdom. 

Said  council  shall  be  consulted  in  all  matters  of  importance  concerning  emigration 
and  in  the  transaction  of  business  pertaining  to  various  UOvernment  departments. 

Clause  8.  Said  commissariat  is  in  correspondence  with  the  authorities  of  the 
Kingdom,  with  emigration  departments  of  other  states,  and  with  all  other  institu- 
tions, home  or  forei^,  interested  in  the  protection  of  emigrants. 

Same  shall  have  right  to  the  free  posting  of  its  notices  in  every  station  or  agency, 
on  steamers,  vans,  and  other  means  of  transport  by  sea  or  land. 

Each  year,  and  not  later  than  the  month  of  April,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
shall  present  to  Parliament  a  general  report  on  emigration,  accompanied  by  a  report 
of  the  commissioiier-geueral  on  the  state  of  emigration,  permanent  or  temporary^  on 
the  operations  of  carriers  and  their  agents,  on  alterations  in  the  existing  regulations 
sngi^ested  by  experience,  and  on  all  other  matters  concerning  emigration. 

Such  report  to  be  entered  in  the  order  of  the  day  of  the  next  sitting  for  discussion 
and  adoption  thereof. 

Clause  9.  The  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  in  concert  with  the  minister  of  the 
interior,  shall  appoint  in  the  ports  of  Genoa,  Naples,  and  Palermo,  and  in  such  other 
towns  as  shall  be  determined  by  royal  decree,  an  emigration  inspector,  invented  also 
with  the  quality  of  police  officer,  and  selected  from  the  staff  of  the  department  of 
the  interior. 

Said  inspector  shall  act  in  the  manner  presoribed  by  the  regulations,  and  shall 
superintend  the  oare  and  inspection  of  passengers'  luggage  both  on  their  departure 
and  return. 

Clause  10.  In  all  places  where  emigration  exists,  district  or  commune  committees 
of  emigration,  unpaid,  may  be  appointed,  to  consist  of  the  chief  magistrate  (.prator), 
or,  failing  such,  of  the  petty  judge,  of  the  mayor  or  his  deputy,  of  tlie  parish  priest 
or  other  minister  of  religion,  of  a  doctor  (the  three  latter  to  be  appointed  by  the 
commissariat),  and  of  a  representative  of  the-  local  trade  or  agricultural  societies, 
chosen  by  the  town  council. 

All  elective  members  to  retain  office  for  three  years  and  to  be  reeligible. 

Said  committee  to  be  presided  by  the  chief  magistrate  or  in  his  absence  by  the 
mayor. 

Clause  11.  On  all  ships  carrying  emigrants,  the  doctor,  or  one  of  the  doctors  on 
board,  shall  belong  to  the  royal  naval  medical  staff,  on  active  duty  on  half  pay,  same 
to  be  appointed  by  the  minister  of  marine  on  demand  of  the  commissariat.  SSnch 
doctors  to  be  likewise  charged  with  the  duty  of  exercising  their  vigilance  on  board 
in  the  interests  of  emigration,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  to  be  enjoined  by  the  code 
of  regulations.  Same  shall  be  paid  from  the  emigration  fund  to  which  the  carrier 
shall  pay  in  all  amounts  due  to  same  in  such  proportion  as  will  be  established  by  the 
regulations. 

The  carrier  is  under  obligation  to  provide  such  doctors,  on  the  return  journey  as 
well,  with  board  and  first-class  cabin  free  of  charge. 

Cl.  12.  In  all  States  to  which  Italian  emigration  is  more  preferably  attracted 
special  offices  will  be  opened  by  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  whenever  nec- 
essary by  arrangement  with  the  respoctive  governments  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
protection,  information,  and  assistance  in  procuring  employment. 

The  minister  for  foreign  affairs  shall  appoint,  in  accordance  with  rules  to  be  fixed 
by  regulations,  travelling  emigration  inspectors  in  all  transoceanic  countries.  San.e 
shall  have  power  to  delegate  such  duty  to  consular  officials  as  well. 
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Such  inspectors  shall  report  to  commissariat  on  the  conditions  of  Italian  emigra- 
tion the  requirements  of  which  same  shall  duly  note  and  transmit. 

In  all  ports,  whether  of  transit  or  destination,  regular  inspections  will  he  made 
on  board  of  ships  conveying  emigrants  by  travelling  inspectora  or  conanlar  officials, 
in  accordance  with  rules  to  be  fixed  by  regulations. 

On  oarrierB  of  emigrants  andfreighU, 

Cl.  13.  No  one  shall  enrol  or  engage  with  emigrants  or  promise  or  sell  pas- 
sage tickets  without  having  first  obtained  ftom  the  commissariat  a  licence  as  carrier 
of  emigrants,  and  a  further  special  licence  of  said  commissariat,  subject  to  required 
security,  in  the  case  of  emigrants  having  a  free  or  partly  free  ticket,  or  in  whatsoever 
other  manner  favoured  or  enrolled. 

Such  licences  in  the  case  of  owners  or  otherwise  of  steamers  fulfilling  all  require- 
ments of  clause  32  will  be  granted  to — 

(a)  Italian  steamship  companies ; 

(()  Foreign  steamship  companies  duly  recognized  within  the  Kingdom,  in  accord- 
ance with  clause  230  and  following  of  commercial  code; 

(c)  Italian  shipowners  trading  individually  or  collectively; 

(d)  Foreign  shipowners  and  home  and  foreign  freight  owners. 

AH  deeds  of  formation  of  foreign  steamship  companies  shall,  proportionately  to 
the  amount  of  respective  capital,  shall  he  siibieot  to  a  fixed  registration  fee  of  five 
hundred  to  three  thousand  lire.  Subsequent  deeds  authorizing  increase  of  capital 
will  be  registered  on  payipent  of  a  fixed  duty,  amount  of  which  shall  be  in  propor- 
tion to  duty  paid  on  deed  of  formation,  with  regard  to  original  capital  of  the 
companv. 

Such  licences  will  be  granted  to  foreign  companies,  shipowners,  and  freight  own- 
ers only  on  condition  that  same  shall  appoint  as  their  agent  nn  Italian  subject  resi- 
dent in  the  Kingdom,  or  a  legally  registered  Italian  firm,  and  that  same  shall  snbmit 
to  all  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Kingdom  in  all  that  concerns  emigration  opera- 
tions and  consequent  acts. 

Such  licenses  to  be  valid  for  one  year,  and  subject  on  every  renewal  to  a  grant  fee 
of  one  thousand  lire,  and  guaranteed  by  a  deposit  in  Government  shares  to  the 
amount  of  three  thousand  lire  or  more  of  interest  value,  to  be  fixed  by  the  minister 
for  foreign  afi^airs  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  transaction. 

All  applications  for  such  licenses  shall  imply  fhll  acceptance  of  all  duties  devolv- 
ing on  the  carrier  by  efiect  of  this  law. 

The  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  under  advice  of  the  conncil  of  emigration,  has 
power  bv  substantiated  decree  to  refnse,  limit,  or  withdraw  such  licence. 

Such  deposit  is  held  primarily  as  a  guarantee  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  all  obliga- 
tions of  the  carrier  or  his  agent  in  respect  to  emigrants  and  their  representatives; 
and  secondly,  for  due  payment  of  all  pecuniary  fines  incurred  by  said  carrier  or  his 
agent  by  reason  of  sucn  law.  Such  deposit  to  be  made  up  to  original  amount  when- 
ever same  shall  have  undergone  any  reduction,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  licence; 
same  to  be  restored,  saving  in  the  case  of  pending  Judgement,  six  months  after  such 
carrier  shall  have  ceased  U)  act  as  such. 

Cl.  14.  AH  freight  charges  which  carriers  propose  to  exact  from  emigrants 
shall  be  subject  to  approval  of  said  commissariat. 

Not  later  than  November  15,  March  15,  and  July  15  of  each  year  such  carriers  shall 
forward  their  respective  tenders  to  said  commissariat.  Same  shall  duly  provide  for 
approval  of  such  freight  rates,  under  advice  of  the  chief  department  of  the  mercan- 
tile navy,  and  the  boards  of  trade  of  the  leading  Italian  maritime  cities,  with  due 
regard  to  all  information  supplied  by  emigrant  inspectors  and  Italian  boards  of 
trade  in  the  pnncipal  centres  of  Italian  emigration ;  as  well  as  of  such  respecting 
rate  of  freights  in  all  leading  foreign  ports,  drawn  from  ]>eriodical  reports  to  be 
supplied  by  Italian  consnlar  agents. 

Whenever  a  tender  is  not  accepted  the  commissariat  is  under  obligation  to  invite 
the  earner  to  afford  explanations  within  a  reasonable  term,  upon  which  name 
sliall  forward  all  documents,  together  with  substantiated  proposals,  to  the  higher 
naval  board  which  shall  dnly  express  its  opinion  on  the  case.  Thereupon  the  min- 
ister for  foreign  afiairs  shall  fix  the  freight  charges  with  due  reference  to  the  trans- 
ports to  be  efi'ected  and  the  claHs  and  rate  of  speed  of  nteamships. 

Both  in  respect  to  frei;;ht  rates  duly  ai'ceptea  and  of  such  as  are  by  him  established 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  shall  give  notice  to  Parliament  by  nieans  of  special 
leport,  to  which  all  such  opinions  and  information  aforesaid  shall  be  annexed. 

As  a  rule  the  scale  of  freight  charges  shall  be  fixed  every  fonr  months,  viz,  on 
January  Ist,  May  Int,  and  September  Ist  of  each  year,  and  shall  remain  valid  for  the 
ensuing  term  of  four  months.  Power  is  reserved,  however,  whenever  necessary,  on 
the  proposal  of  the  carriers  or  at  the  request  of  the  commissariat  to  alter  such 
charges,  and  during  such  term,  with  the  same  forms  with  which  they  wore  originally 
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fixed,  and  under  same  form  of  prooedure  i>ower  is  reserved  even  witbin  snch  tenn 
of  Amr  months  to  fix  freight  charges  to  be  required  of  new  carriers. 

All  freight  rates  to  be  made  pnblio  not  more  than  fifteen  days  prior  to  their  appli- 
cation^and  in  the  case  of  an  extraordinary  revision  within  the  shortest  time  possible. 

Said  oommi8sariat  shall  notify  snch  rate  of  freights  thns  agreed  on  to  all  commit- 
tees, district  and  commanal,  and  likewise  notifying  to  same  all  tenders  for  transport 
at  lower  rates  of  all  carriers  so  requesting,  and  to  whom  in  defaalt  of  local  repre- 
sentatives of  snch  carriers.  Said  committees  shall  diiect  all  emigrants  through  the 
medium  of  emigration  inspectors  aforesaid. 

All  carriers  exceeding  the  freight  rates  settled  i>nd  agreed  npon,  or  who  shall  refuse 
to  carry  emigrants  at  such  rate,  shall  be  deprived  of  their  respective  licences,  which 
shall  not«be  restored  except  by  decision  of  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs. 

Said  carriers  shall  not  have  power  to  raise  the  scale  of  freights  charged  to  emigrants 
already  pnblicly  notified,  or  stated  on  passage  ticket,  or  by  equivalent  entiv. 

Whenever  a  reduction  on  the  rates  made  public  or  agreed  upon  is  intended  such 
reduction  to  be  extended  to  all  emigrants  shipped  for  same  passage. 

Cl.  15.  In  the  event  of  a  coalition  between  carriers  to  refuse  the  transport  of 
emigrants  at  the  rate  fixed  and  agreed  upon  Government  is  empowered  to  authorize 
local  committees  to  act  in  place  of  the  agents  of  such  carriers ;  and  shall  have  power, 
by  special  concessions  to  other  companies,  shipowners,  or  ft'eight  owners,  home  or 
foreign,  to  authorize  the  shipping  of  emigrants,  and  the  transshipment  in  foreign 
ports  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  and  to  employ  all  other  suitable  means  for  the  pro- 
tection of  emigration. 

Snch  cases  occurring  the  carrier  will  be  deprived  of  his  licence,  nor  shall  same  be 
restored  except  by  duT^  substantiated  decision  of  the  council  of  ministers.  In  case 
of  second  ofi'ence  the  licence  to  be  finally  withdrawn. 

Cl.  16.  All  carriers  of  emigrants  may,  by  letter  addressed  to  the  commissariat, 
who  shall  take  the  advice  of  the  competent  magistrate,  appoint  personal  agents,  for 
whose  actions  in  matters  concerning  emigration  same  shall  be  civillv  responsible. 
Same  to  be  likewise  responsible  for  all  acts  of  his  subordinates,  as  well  as  of  other 
carriers  or  any  other  person  to  whom  same  shall  have  entrusted,  with  or  without 
the  connivance  or  consent  of  the  emigrant  the  transport  thereof,  wholly  or  in  part. 
All  conditions  excluding  or  restricting  snch  responsibility,  even  when  accompanied 
by  a  reduction  in  the  fVei|||ht  charges,  shall  be  void. 

Power  is  given  to  commissariat  to  refuse  by  substantiated  decree  its  assent  to  the 
appointment  of  an  agent,  and  by  a  similar  decree  to  revoke  an  assent  alrearly  granted. 

Such  agents  shall  be  Italian  subjects,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  delegate  their 
power  to  other  persons. 

By  mutual  arrangement, to  be  notified  to  commissariat,  several  carriers  may  appoint 
one  sole  agent. 

Agents  are  strictly  forbidden  to  procure  shipment  for  emigrants  on  vessels  other 
than  those  of  their  own  principal  or  principals. 

Cl.  17.  The  carrier  and  his  agents  are  forbidden  to  entice  emigration  in  public. 

All  prescriptions  of  clause  416  of  penal  code  being  maintained,  whosoever  shall  l*y 
means  of  public  notices,  circulars,  or  guidebooks  conceruing  emigration,  wantonly 
spread  false  news  or  information,  or  shall  distribute  within  the  Kingdom  news  and 
information  of  a  like  nature  published  abroad,  shall  be  punished  with  a  term  of  con- 
finement extending  to  six  months  and  a  fine  extensible  to  one  thousand  lire. 

All  circulars  ananoticesof  whatsoever  kind  issued  by  carriers  shall  indioato  gross 
and  net  tonnage  and  average  speed  of  steamships,  date  of  departure,  landing  ports, 
and  duration  of  the  entire  outward  journey. 

Cl.  18.  The  minister  for  foreign  aff'airs  in  concert  with  the  minister  of  th<> 
interior  has  power,  under  special  conditions,  to  allow  any  private  individual  to  enroll 
on  his  sole  account  anv  number  of  persons  as  he  may  require  for  the  execution  of 
any  given  work  abroad,  or  for  any  colonial  undertaking  allowed  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  in  which  it  is  to  be  carried  out,  on  condition  that  such  individual,  iu  the 
case  of  emigration  to  countries  referred  to  in  clause  6,  shall  employ  the  services  of  a 
licensed  carrier  for  the  transport  and  that  such  carrier  shall  pay  the  duty  fixed  in 
clause  28. 

In  the  case  of  journeys  to  countries  unfrequented  or  slightly  visited  by  Italians, 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  has  power  to  allow  under  given  conditiouH,  that  th» 
shipment  be  made  uy  shipowner  not  possessing  the  qualification  of  carrier  of 
emigrants. 

Cl.  19.  No  carrier  or  his  agent  shall  deliver  passage  tickets  to  Italian  emigrants 
unless  same  are  able  to  produce  passports. 

To  all  em  {grants  favoured,  enrolled,or  leavingof  their  own  free  will,  having  arranged 
for  their  passage  in  any  place  other  than  the  place  of  abode  of  such  carrier,  same  or 
his  agent  are  bound  to  provide  passage  tickets  not  exchangeable  for  other  document 
until  such  emigrant  has  quitted  his  place  of  abode  for  the  port  of  embarcation. 

Exception  made  for  carriers  authorized  by  the  coounisa^riat:  All  arc  forbidden  to 
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deliver  orders  whereby  emigrants  are  to  be  sapplied  with  railway  tickets  in  their 
conntry  of  destination,  nnless  such  tickets  be  me  and  deliverable  at  time  and  {dace 
of  departure. 

All  passage  tickets  for  the  use  of  emigrants,  considered  as  snoh  in  accordance  with 
clause  6,  are  f^ee  of  stamp  and  registry  duty. 

Cl.  20.  Any  ticket  sola  abroad  by  any  carrier  or  by  others  on  his  account,  and 
made  out  in  the  name  of  any  emigrant  embarking  within  the  Kingdomi  shall  entitle 
such  emigrant  (on  favorable  report  of  emigration  inspector  of  the  port  of  departure) 
to  accommodation  on  board  ot  the  first  steamer  belonging  to  such  carrier  leaving 
place  of  destination  shown  on  the  ticket,  in  spite  of  all  contrary  declaration  con- 
tained in  such  ticket. 

All  provisions  of  this  present  law  shall  equally  apply  to  all  emigrants  traveling 
under  the  conditions  provided  for  by  this  clause. 

Cl.  21.  All  carriers  and  their  representatives  are  forbidden  to  receive  from 
emigrants  any  gratuities  of  whatsoever  natnre  over  and  above  the  passage  money : 
said  emigrants  to  have  right  to  restitution  of  double  the  amounts  unduly  paid,  ana 
compensation  for  any  damages. 

All  passage  money  wholly  or  in  part  prepaid  by  any  emigrant  for  himself  or  his 
own  family  shall  be  refunded,  should  same  be  prevented  from  starting  owing  to 
certified  illness  of  self  or  any  member  of  his  family  living  with  or  to  travel  with 
same ;  or  owing  to  railway  delay,  or  under  any  circumstances  accidental  or  otherwise 
asoribabio  to  carrier  or  vessel. 

In  all  cases  of  emigration  however  favoured  or  enrolled,  and  whenever  such  emi- 
grant for  any  of  above  reasons  or  owin^  to  same  not  being  accepted  by  party  having 
ordered  his  enrollment,  or  because  of  his  rejection  by  inspection  committee,  shall  be 
under  the  necessity  of  returning  from  port  of  embarcation  to  his  home,  or  to  the 
frontier  in  the  case  of  foreigners,  said  carrier  to  defi*ay  all  expenses  for  sheltering, 
maintaining,  and  journeying  of  such  persons,  as  well  as  transport  of  baggage,  saving 
all  rights  of  such  emigrants  to  compensation  for  damages^  if  any. 

Moreover,  when  for  any  other  reason  whatsoever  and  prior  to  the  departure  of  the 
vessel  said  emigrant  shall  rescind  his  contract,  all  provisions  of  clause  583,  No.  2 
of  commercial  code,  being  duly  observed,  same  to  be  entitled  with  the  approval 
of  emigration  inspector  to  the  restitution  of  a  moiety  of  the  passage  money,  oesides 
cost  of  nourishment  for  the  estimated  duration  of  the  journey,  wherever  same  have 
been  included  in  the  passage  money. 

Finally,  sbouM  said  emigrant,  to  whatsoever  category  he  may  belong,  have  lost 
his  passage  tb rough  delay  of  a  train,  even  when  owing  to  circumstances  beyond 
control,  tbe  railway  companies  to  be  under  obligation  to  convey  same  and  his  bag- 
gage back  to  his  station  of  departure,  or  frontier  station  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner, 
whenever  same  shall  personally  apply  for  and  obtain  from  the  emigration  inspector 
a  duly  certified  order  for  a  pass,  to  be  presented  within  twenty-four  hours  at  the 
starting  office. 

Cl.  22.  The  cost  of  nourishing  and  lodging  all  emigrants  on  their  arrival  at 
their  port  of  embarcation  to  be  chargeable  to  carrier  from  midday  of  the  day  pre- 
ceding that  fixed  for  departure  as  stated  on  ticket  until  such  day  wherein  such 
departure  shall  take  place,  whatsoever  be  the  cause  of  delays. 

All  emigrants  to  whom  any  delay  shall  have  been  notified  after  being  supplied 
with  tickets  and  prior  to  same  leaving  place  of  abode  shall  be  entitled  to  an  indem- 
nity of  two  lire  per  diem  whenever  a  full  berth  has  been  retained,  and  in  due  pro- 
portion for  the  half  or  quarter,  until  midnight  of  the  day  but  one  preceding  that  on 
which  the  departure  shall  occur. 

Whenever  such  delav  shall  exceed  ten  days  said  emigrants  are  entitled  to  give  up 
the  journey,  recover  their  passage  money  if  already  paid,  and  to  claim  ftom  board 
of  arbitration  referred  to  in  clause  27  compensation  for  damages,  if  any. 

In  all  cases  in  which  said  emigrants  by  reason  of  the  vessel  or  owing  to  quarantine 
regulations  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  breaking  the  journey  at  any  intermediate 
port,  the  expense  of  feeding  and,  where  necessary^  of  lodging  same  shall  be  defrayed 
by  tne  carrier,  who  in  the  event  of  shipwreck  or  inability  of  steamer  to  proceed,  or 
from  stoppage  due  to  accident  exceeding  fifteen  days,  shall  be  under  obligation  to 
send  anotoer  steamer  capable  of  accommodating  and  conveying  said  emigrants  to 
the  place  of  destination.  Failing  which  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  after  consult- 
ing the  board  of  emigration,  shall  provide  accordingly  from  the  deposit. 

All  agreement  by  which  emigrants  shall  relinquish  their  claim  to  indemnity  fixed 
b^''  present  clause  is  void  and  of  no  effect. 

Cl.  23.  The  embarcation  of  emigrants  shall  be  effected  by  carrier  in  such  ports 
as  are  indicated  Jn  first  section  of  clause  9. 

Reservation  made  for  all  cases  beyond  control :  The  landing  of  emigrants  in  foreign 
ports  not  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  is  forbidden,  as  likewise  is  the  send- 
ing of  emigrants  to  any  non-Italian  port  for  the  purpose  of  embarcation.  Infringe- 
meiitH  of  til  is  rule  in  either  case  and  in  the  sole  exclusive  interest  of  said  emigrants 
nre  autliorized  by  special  permission  of  commissariat. 
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Cl.  24.  All  carriers  aro  responsible  for  any  loss  snstained  by  emigrants  Telio  are 
prohibited  from  landing  in  the  conn  try  to  which  same  are  bonnd  in  conttequence  of 
focal  existing  laws  on  immigration,  whenever  there  be  satisfactory  proof  that  such 
CArriers  were  acquainted  before  starting  with  the  circnmstances  giving  origin  to  the 
prohibition  aforesaid. 

Cl.  25.  Whenever  the  steamer  on  its  return  journey  shall  touch  at  an  Italian  port, 
the  carrier^  in  spite  of  any  agreement  to  the  contrary,  is  bound  to  convey  at  a 
daily  charge  of  two  lire  a  head  per  day,  board  included,  all  distressed  Italian  subjects 
who,  to  whatsoever  cause  owing,  shall  be  returning  to  their  home  by  arrangement 
and  request  of  a  diplomatic  or  consular  a^ent,  to  the  number  of  ten  (full  berths), 
on  steamers  of  less  than  a  thousand  tons,  with  an  increase  of  one  for  each  additional 
two  hundred  or  fraction  of  two  hundred  tons,  the  aggregate  number  of  same  not  to 
exceed  thirty.  Children  above  three  years  and  under  twelve  to  pay  one  lira  a  day, 
and  infants  under  three  notbing. 

On  matters  of  dispute  between  carriers  and  emigrants. 

Cl.  26.  Emigrants  have  power  to  institute  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  sums, 
claims  for  damages,  and  all  other  matters  of  dispute  arising  from  the  present  law, 
against  the  carrier  or  his  agent,  by  application  drawn  up  on  unstamped  form, 
addressed  to  a  royal  consular  official  or  to  any  Governmeut  office  for  the  protection 
of  emigrants  abroad,  or,  whenever  the  departure  shall  not  have  taken  place,  to  the 
prefect  of  the  province,  to  the  emigration  inspector,  or  to  the  committee  of  such 
place  where  the  agreement  was  made  or  the  emharcation  was  to  be  effected. 

Such  application,  if  abroad,  to  be  made  within  six  months  from  date  of  arrival  at 
port  of  destination,  or  other  port,  should  said  emigrant  have  been  unable  to  reach 
same;  and  if  in  the  Kingdom  within  three  months  from  date  of  departure  given  on 
the  ticket. 

In  all  cases  in  which  said  emigrants  shall  have  been  compelled  to  retnm  to  Italy, 
without  having  been  able  to  communicate  with  any  royal  authority  or  office  for 
protection,  said  term  to  begin  from  date  of  their  landing  iu  the  Kingdom. 

Cl.  27.  All  matters  of  dispute  arising  between  carrier  and  emigrant  as  per  fore- 
going clause  shall  be  decided,  without  right  of  appeal,  by  a  board  of  arbitration 
established  in  the  chief  provincial  town. 

Said  board  to  consist  of  the  president  of  the  tribunal  or  his  deputy,  who  shall 
preside,  of  the  royal  attorney,  of  a  councillor  of  the  prefecture,  and  of  two  members 
appointed  by  the  provincial  council. 

In  case  of  impediment  the  president  of  the  tribunal  and  royal  attorney  have  power 
to  appoint  deputies,  which  in  the  case  of  the  former  shall  be  a  vice-president  or  one 
of  the  judges,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  his  substitute. 

For  the  legal  requirements  of  the  proceedinga  the  emigrant  shall  be  held  as  having 
his  abode  in  the  prefecture  to  which  such  application  shall  have  been  made  or 
forwarded. 

Such  application  to  be  accompanied  by  reports  and  proofs  drawn  up  or  collected 
by  consuls,  protection  offices,  traveling  commissioners,  emigrnl-'Mi  inspectors,  and 
local  committees. 

Said  board  of  arbitration  of  the  province  wherein  said  emigrant  shall  have  taken 
his  passage  to  be  competent  in  spite  of  all  agreement  to  the  contrary;  same  not  to 
be  bound  to  ohservance  of  forms  and  terms  established  for  preparation  of  cases  to  be 
tried  before  the  Judicial  authorities,  or  to  notifying  of  verdict  j  same  to  render 
judgment  in  accordance  with  forms  of  procedure  to  be  indicated  m  code  of  regula- 
tions, which  shall  further  make  provision  for  notifying  of  verdict.  Thereupon  said 
commissariat  shall  draw  the  necessary  sums  from  amount  of  security  and  distribute 
same  to  whomsoever  due  in  accordance  with  verdict. 

Should  such  emigrants  to  be  indemniiied  be  abroad  at  the  time,  such  sums  to  be 
delivered  to  commissarint.  by  whom  same  shall  be  duly  remitted  at  carrier's  expense. 

All  papers  and  deeds  naving  reference  to  the  case,  including  verdicts,  to  be 
exempted  from  stamp  and  registry  duties. 

Proceedings  being  concluded,  the  prefect  shall  forward  all  pa}>er8  pertaining 
thereto  to  the  royal  attorney^  in  order  that  same  may  examine  and  decide  if  there 
be  ground  for  penal  prosecution. 

All  litigation  in  respect  to  sums  or  valuables  not  exceeding  fifty  lire,  arising  at 
place  of  emharcation,  whether  between  emigrants  and  carrier  or  between  emigrants 
and  inn-keepers,  or  boatmen,  or  porters,  or  any  other  persons  whose  services  shall 
have  been  required  by  said  emigrants,  to  be  settled  by  said  emigration  inspector, 
same  to  provide,  without  formalities  of  judgment,  on  due  hearing  of  the  adverse 
sides,  or  even  in  the  absence  of  such  one  as,  though  duly  summoned,  shall  have 
failed  to  appear. 

Same  shall  draw  up  a  special  report  on  the  entire  case  on  the  evidence  of  which 
decision  will  be  issued  having  imme<liate  effect.  Against  such  decision  no  opposi- 
tion or  appeal  is  allowable. 

607a 46 
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Kmujration  fund, 

Cl.  28.  Carriers  shall  pay  to  deposit  and  loan  fand  of  any  branch  of  the  royal 
provincial  treasury  the  snm  of  eieht  lire  for  each  whole  berth,  four  for  each  half 
and  two  for  each  quarter  berth.  To  same  fund  shall  be  paid  all  license  fees,  pecun- 
iary fines,  and  all  future  receipts  originating  on  this  bill. 

Snoh  payments  to  be  devoted  to  the  constitution  of  an  emigration  fund,  to  be 
investea  in  seen ri ties  issued  or  guaranteed  by  governuient,  in  respect  t-o  such  share 
of  same  as  shall  not  be  required  for  defraying  the  ordinary  expenditure  incurred  for 
the  purposes  of  emigration. 

Snch  share  thus  reserved  to  be  held  by  the  deposit  and  loan  fund  in  account  cur- 
rent; interest  at  same  rate  allowed  on  voluntary  deposits,  fixed  in  accordance  with 
clause  44  of  regulations  of  9th  December,  1875,  No.  2802. 

All  amounts  drawn  from  such  current  account  to  be  by  order  of  general  commis- 
sioner with  assent  of  the  minister  for  foreign  afi'airs,  same  to  be  expended  solely 
and  entirely  on  behalf  of  emigration  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  balance  sheet  of  said  emigration  fund,  containing  all  expenditure  on  account 
of  said  commissariat  and  sections  depending  therefrom,  in  accordance  with  forms 
fixed  by  regulations,  shall  each  year  be  submitted  to  Parliament,  who  shall  examine 
and  approve  same  by  special  vote. 

Said  emigration  funcl  is  placed  under  the  control  of  h  permanent  board  composed 
of  three  senators  and  three  members  of  Parliament,  to  be  appointed  in  each  session 
by  respective  honse.  Same  to  retain  their  place  on  the  board  even  during  the  recess 
between  Parliaments  and  sessions.  Said  board  to  issue  every  year  a  report  to  be 
presented  to  Parliament  by  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs. 

Sec.  III. — General  rules. 

Cl.  29.  The  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  in  concert  with  the  miniKter  of  the 
interior,  has  power  to  impose  measures  for  the  protection,  and  special  guarantees 
for  the  enrollnent,  of  emigrants  not  included  in  Section  II  of  this  bill  if  carrietlont 
by  commercial  agents,  companies,  private  citizens,  or  foreigners,  with  stipulated 
conditions  in  respect  to  work,  wages,  time,  or  place. 

In  the  case  of  such  enrolments,  and  provided  due  claiui  shall  have  been  made  on 
the  part  of  the  emigrant  or  his  agent,  pending^  the  execution  of  a  contract,  or  within 
ten  days  from  the  completion  thereof,  or  within  ten  days  from  striking  work,  the 
assessment  of  damages  in  accordance  with  arbitration  procedure  given  under  clause 
27  shall  be  allowed,  the  conditions  for  eventual  tender  of  deposit  and  recovery  of 
guarantee  to  be  fixed  on  each  occasion  in  accordance  with  each  separate  enrolment. 

The  minister  for  foreign  affairs  has  power  (under  clause  12,  paragraph  first,  of 
this  bill)  to  appoint  emigration  inspectors  travelling  abroad,  in  all  other  chief  cen- 
tres of  Italian  emigration,  besides  those  countries  lyiug  across  the  ocean. 

Committees  as  per  clause  10  shall  exercise  their  office  equally  in  favour  of  emigra- 
tion not  directed  towards  any  country  lying  across  the  ocean. 

Cl.  30.  All  boards  of  arbitration  as  per  clause  27  are  competent  to  pronounce 
jndgment  in  respect  to  refunding  of  any  amounts  claimed  by  any  royal  authority, 
in  or  without  the  Kingdom,  for  expenses  incurred  by  same  in  the  interest  of  emi- 
grants, whenever  the  responsibility  shnll  be  traceable  to  carriers,  agents,  companies, 
commercial  agents,  or  private  individuals,  respective  security  to  be  available  for 
snch  repayments. 

Penal  enactmenie. 

Cl.  31.  Saving  provisions  of  first  paragraph  of  following  clause,  the  following  are 
punishable: 

with  term  of  arrest  extending  to  six  months  and  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
lire,  all  such  as  shall  incite  or  favour  the  emigration  of  one  or  more  persons,  in 
opposition  to  laws  and  regulations,  and  contrary  to  prohibition  of  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  as  enjoined  by  clause  1,  concluding  paragra]di; 

with  fine  not  exceeding  three  hundred  lire  all  contravening  clause  1 ; 

with  term  of  arrest  not  exceeding  three  months  and  hue  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  lire  all  acting  in  contravention  to  preliminary  portion  of  clause  13; 

with  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  lire  any  carrier  insinuating,  between  him- 
self and  any  emigrant,  other  brokers  than  his  own  duly  authorized  agents;  and 
with  same  penalty  any  carrier  or  agent  of  same  who  shall  declare  as  emigrants  of 
their  own  free  will,  travelling  with  their  own  money,  any  person  whose  passage 
shall  have  been  entirely  or  in  part  paid  liy  foreign  governments  or  private  contractors ; 
and  in  case  of  second  offence  with  a  fine  of  two  thousand  lire  or  nnder; 

with  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  lire  all  acting  in  contravention  to  conclud- 
ing pari^^ph  of  clause  16,  whom  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  has  power  to 
inhibit,  for  the  time  being  or  altogether,  from  all  part  in  emigration  operations, 
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with  full  reservation  for  any  responsibility  incurred  by  such  agent  in  respect  to 
such  carrier  or  carriers  by  whom  same  shall  have  been  appointed ; 

with  fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand  lire  all  acting  in  contravention  to  clause  23; 

with  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  lire  all  contraventions  to  this  bill  or 
annexed  rules,  alike  in  the  case  of  carriers,  agents,  contractors,  commercial  agents, 
emigrants  not  included. 

Should  the  carrier  be  a  steamship  company,  all  x)ona]ties  sanctioned  by  thid  bill 
a;;ainst  carriers  shall  be  applicable  to  all  such  as  have  acted  as  agents  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  due  payment  of  all  pecuniary  fines  incurred  by  same  shall  be 
gnaranteed  by  security  of  the  company  {^foresaid. 

Copies  of  all  orders  and  verdicts  in  respect  to  offences  provided  against  by  this 
bill  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  who,  in  so  far  as  falls 
within  his  competence,  shall  provide  accordingly  to  clause  13  witb  regard  to 
license. 

Cl.  32.  A  code  of  regulations  to  be  sanctioned,  and  to  be  altered  whenever  neces- 
sary by  royal  decree,  with  approval  of  the  council  of  state,  shall,  besides  those 
already  referred  to,  contain  full  rules  for: 

distinguishing  with  reference  to  penalties  sanctioned  by  clause  31  tem|>orary 
irom  permanent  emigration ; 

distribution  of  duties  enumerated  in  clause  7  and  relative  expenditure,  and  for 
the  regulation  choice  and  salaries  of  such  clerks  as  are  strictly  necessary ; 

Sreparing  balance  sheet  of  emigration  fund; 
ectding  which  of  the  offices  depending  ft'om  said  commissariat  shall  be  entitled 
to  postal  and  telegraphic  franchise; 

determining  standard  of  capacity  and  morality  of  carriers  and  their  agents ; 

authorizing  and  regulating  committees  for  protection  and  other  institutions  in 
behalf  of  emigration  due  to  private  enterprise: 

appointing  of  all  members  by  election  of  all  district  and  communal  commissions 
and  ostablisning  the  duties  thereof; 

deciding  in  which  cases  and  on  what  conditions  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
shall  have  power  to  oblige  carriers  to  convey  missionaries  charged  with  the  care  of 
emigrants; 

regulating  the  protection  of  emigrants  in  ports  of  embarcation,  even  by  tlie  estab- 
lishing of  refuge  homes,  to  be  erected,  as  means  shall  allow,  in  the  ports  of  Genoa, 
Naples,  and  Palermo;  for  determining  mode  of  admission  to  such  homes,  medical 
inspections,  baths,  etc. ;  * 

enjoining  that  within  two  years  from  date  of  application  of  this  bill  the  space 
now  allowed  to  each  emigrant  in  the  dormitories  of  steamships  employed  in  the  con- 
veyance of  emigrants  be  increased  to  cubic  metres  2.75  in  the  upper  gangway  and 
three  cubic  metres  in  the  lower; 

fixing  certain  rules  whereby  the  average  speed  of  vessels  shall  not  be  under  ten 
nautical  miles  an  hour; 

arranging  for  due  control  of  conditions  regarding  rate  of  speed  and  limiting  the 
touching  at  intermediate  ports  of  such  steamers  to  such  stoppages  as  shall  be  found 
absolntmy  necessary ; 

settling  conditions  on  which  steamers  belonging  to  foreign  carriers  touching  at 
Italian  ports  shall  be  exempted  from  inspections  tending  to  verify  if  same  are  fitted 
in  accordance  with  prescriptions  of  the  Italian  laws  and  regulations  on  presenting 
a  document  granted  by  competent  authorities  and  duly  authenticated  by  a  royal 
consular  official  stating  that  such  steamer  shall  fill  the  required  conditions; 

fixing  the  number  of  medical  men  on  board  proportionately  to  the  number  of 
emigrants  shipped ; 

fixing  the  nature  and  quantity  of  food  and  accommodation,  or  corresponding  indem- 
nity in  the  case  of  delay  in  starting,  or  stoppages  of  emigrante  in  all  intermediate 
ports  whatsoever,  or  whenever  said  emigrants  be  rejected,  on  whatsoever  grounds, 
at  port  of  departure  or  destination ;  fixine  the  rations  on  board  and  all  other  matters 
tending  to  render  the  passage  more  satisfactory ; 

fixing  the  amount  of  luggage  to  be  allowed  to  each  emigrant,  carriage  free,  and 
indemnity  to  be  paid  to  same  in  case  of  loss  or  damage : 

supervising  treatment  on  board  in  respect  to  all  Italian  passengers,  holders  of 
third-class  tickets  or  its  equivalent  class,  returning  home; 

settling  all  measures  for  protecting  emigrants  journeying  to  frontier  stations  or 
others,  wnether  enrolled,  favoured,  or  travelling  of  their  own  free  will,  with  or  with- 
out previous  engagement  with  carriers  or  their  agents; 

calling  attention  to  services  rendered  b^  such  as,  in  local  committees,  arbitration 
boards,  emigrant  committees  of  protection,  aud  other  such  gratuitous  appoint- 
ments, shall  have  been  instrumental  in  furthering  the  aims  proposed  by  this  bill; 

settling,  in  conclusion,  all  matters  having  reference  to  the  sanitary  welfare  and  due 
safety  of  emigrants. 
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Skc.  IV. — Special  provisions  in  regard  to  miUiary  service  and  nationality. 

Cl.  33.  To  c'lauseH  81  and  82  of  single  codo  of  laws  on  the  recruiting  of  the  army, 
and  36  of  single  code  on  maritime  levies,  the  following  to  be  substituted: 

All  operations  in  respect  to  levies  abroad  1o  be  entrusted  to  the  royal  diplomatic 
and  consular  authorities. 

All  being  liable,  permanently  settled  abroad,  may  nndorjo^o  inspection  in  the  royal 
legation  or  nearest  royal  coiLsulate,  same  in  accoraance  with  result  of  such  inspec- 
tion to  be  enrolled  under  their  proper  category  or  remanded  for  future  inspection, 
or  dismissed,  or  remanded  to  a  future  levy  dn  account  of  justified  inipe^limeut. 

All  being  liable,  born  and  residing  abroad,  or  having  left  their  country  before 
having  completed  their  sixteenth  year,  in  America,  Australia,  Asia  (Turkey 
excepted),  Africa  (Italian  dominions  and  protectorates,  Egypt,  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
Algiers,  and  Morocco  excepted),  when  enrolled,  to  be  temporarily  exempted  from 
presentation  while  such  residence  abroad  shall  continue.  In  case  of  general  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  army  and  navy,  same  to  be  under  obligation  to  present  themselves,  sav- 
ing such  exceptions,  to  be  stated  in  such  event,  in  respect  to  possibility  of  same 
being  able  to  return  home  within  the  given  time. 

Allmilitary  men  as  above, 'on  their  return  to  the  Kingdom,  shall  at  once  notify 
same  to  military  district  if  assigned  to  the  land  force,  or  to  the  office  of  the  com- 
mandant of  the  port  if  belonging  to  the  navy,  and  present  themselves  for  fulfilling 
their  military  duties.    Any  contravening  to  such  rules  shall  be  declared  deserters. 

Same  to  be  able,  however,  in  exceptional  cases,  to  obtaiu  from  any  royal  diplo- 
matic or  consular  authority  leave  to  return  to  their  native  country  and  remain  there 
lor  a  term  not  exceeding  two  months.  The  war  minister  has  power  on  each  occa- 
sion, and  in  accordance  with  codo  of  rules,  to  extend  such  leave  to  remain  within  the 
Kiugdom  to  all  such  as  shall  show  proofs  of  following  a  regular  course  of  studies. 

Such  temporary  dispensation  as  per  paragraphs  3, 4,  and  5  of  this  present  clause  to 
become  absolute  and  final  on  full  attainment  of  the  thirty- second*  year  of  age. 

Cl.  34.  Following  clause  120  of  the  code  of  laws  on  the  recruitment  of  the  army, 
and  corresponding  clause  43  of  the  code  of  laws  for  the  naval  levy,  the  ensuing 
clause  to  be  added : 

All  such  as  on  being  called  for  military  service  shall  be  resident  students  in  any 
college  of  the  Kingdom  or  Erythrean  colony  and  training  for  a  missionary's  calling, 
or  having  been  enrolled  in  the  first  category,  shall  be  entitled  to  obtain,  in  time  of 
peace,  that  such  call  for  service  be  postponed  till  full  completiou  of  twenty-sixth 
year,  such  concession  to  become  void  on  obtaiuing  such  age,  or  even  sooner  if  such 
course  of  training  has  been  abandoned. 

Should  same  be  proceeding  abroad  in  the  quality  of  missionaries,  to  such  places 
and  under  such  conditions  as  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  shall  require,  same  to 
obtain  all  facilitations  granted  to  such  as,  being  liable  to  serve,  ai-e  bom  and  resident 
abroad. 

Cl.  35.  Paragraph  3  of  Hrst  part  of  clause  11  of  civil  code  is  annulled. 

Cl.  36.  The  Italian  nationality,  comprising  the  acquirement  and  enjoyment  of  all 
political  rights  possessed  by  natural- bom  subjects,  may  be  granted  by  decree  of  the 
minister  of  the  interior  in  concert  with  the  minister  for  foreign  afi'airs,  to  all  bom 
within  the  Kingdom  or  abroad,  having  become  aliens  from  the  fact  of  being  younger 
sons  of  fathers  having  lost  their  nationality,  or,  born  within  the  Kingdom  or  abroad, 
whose  father  shall  have  lost  such  nationality  prior  to  birth  of  same,  not  having  in 
accordance  with  clauses  5,  6,  or  11  of  civil  code  within  a  year  of  attaining  their 
minority  declared  themselves  Italian  subjects,  or,  having  expressly  chosen  to  become 
foreign  subjects,  provided  same  shall  make  declaration  to  settle  in  the  Kingdom. 

Skc.  V. — Transitory  rules. 

Cl.  37.  The  date  of  coming  into  effect  of  this  bill  shall  be  fixed  by  successive  royal 
decrees  accordingly  as  the  opening  of  the  various  branches  of  the  service  becomes  )>o8- 
sible.  Said  decrees  to  have  for  efiect  the  annulment  of  bill  of  December  30,  1888, 
No.  5866,  series  3,  in  respect  to  such  parts  of  same  as  shall  correspond  to  present  bill, 
the  coming  into  action  of  which  to  be  determined  by  degrees,  in  such  manner  that 
all  provisions  herein  contained  shall  have  taken  effect  not  later  than  a  year  from 
date  of  issue  thereof. 

Cl.  38.  Pending  approval  of  code  of  regulations  and  appointment  of  the  emigra- 
tion commissariat,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  is  empowered  to  entrust  the  tem- 
porary discharge  of  such  duties  to  Government  clerks. 

T.  Villa, 
T/jt'  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
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AGRICrLTURAL  IMMIGRATION  TO  BRITISH  COLONIES. 

Ifesirable  immiffration. — Several  IMtiHh  colon ioH  have  more  or  less  ODer^etic  meas- 
nreH  in  vogno  for  the  enronragemeut  of  immigration  f^om  the  British  Isles.  The 
AnstrulaHian  colonies  each  muiiifain  agisnts-general  ut  London,  who,  in  addition  to 
attending  to  the  affairH  of  the  colony,  act  an  immigration  agents.  Canada  maintains 
not  only  immigration  agencies  at  London,  hut  agencies  thronghoiit  Englund,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  Wah's. 

In  addition  to  these  colonial  agencies  Her  Majesty's  Government  also  has  main- 
tained an  emigrants'  information  oflice  at  London,  established  in  1886,  **  for  the  pnr- 
poKe  of  supplying  intending  emigrants  with  useful  and  trustworthy  inf  rmation 
res])ectiiig  emigration  chietiy  to  the  British  colonies." 

This  information  otfiee  issues  cirenlars  and  handbooks  respecting  the  several 
colonies  of  Canada,  AustralaMin,  and  South  Africa.  These  handbooks  describe  briefly 
thi)  conditions  in  the  colonies,  demand  for  labor,  cost  of  labor,  wages,  and  the  steam- 
ship fares  and  cost  of  migration. 

Tho  object  of  the  British  oolnnies,  rigidly  maintained,  is  only  to  encunrage  desir- 
able immigration,  and  their  legislation  is  strict  in  excluding  undesirable  classes. 
For  these  desirable  immigrants  two  of  the  Australasian  colonies,  namely,  Queens- 
land and  West  Australia,  provide  free  ansisted  or  ''nominated''  passage.  New  Zea- 
land provides  reduced  passage.  The  other  colonies  which  formerly  adopted  these 
devices  of  encouraging  immigration  have  suspended  them. 

Tho  nature  of  this  olass  of  free  passage  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  account 
in  the  Australasian  circnlnrofthoemigrants' information  oftice  respecting  Queensland : 

**  Free  and  assUted passagen.—'VhiA  agent-general  for  the  colony  of  Queensland  has 
been  instructed  to  oner  free  passages  to  foreign  laborers  and  female  domestic  serv- 
ants from  17  to  35  years  of  age  who  have  never  been  otherwise  en^^aged.  One  pound 
per  adnlt  will  have  to  be  paid  for  ship  kit  by  those  accepted.  The  ugent- general  is 
also  empowered  to  entertain  application  for  some  assistance  toward  the  total  cost 
of  passage  of  small  capitalists,  farmers,  market  gardeners,  dairymen,  i'ruit  growers, 
anu  their  families. 

**  Nominated  paasages  {important  to  those  who  hare  friends  in  the  colony), — Persons 
who  have  resided  in  the  colony  for  six  months  can  nominate  others  who  have  been 
duly  approved  by  their  relatives  or  personal  friends  for  free  passages  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  government  immigration  agent  at  Brisbane,  Queensland,  and  upon 
making  the  following  payments  to  him  there. 

'*  Males  from  1  to  12  years  of  age,  £2 ;  from  12  to  40,  £4 ;  from  40  to  55.  £8 ;  females 
from  1  to  12,  £1 ;  from  12  to  40,  £2,  and  from  40  to  55.  £8. 

''N.  B. — Only  female  domestic  servants,  farm  laborers,  plowmen,  and  gardeners 
are  eligible  for  nomination.  Neither  mechanics  nor  artisans  are  eligible  to  be  nomi- 
nated, nor  more  than  2  children  under  12  years  of  age  of  the  same  family,  nor  any 
Serson  above  the  age  of  45  years,  unless  especially  t»anctione<l  by  the  minister. 
lOni in ated  emigrants  must  remain  in  Queensland  for  one  year,  and  must  not  have 
previously  resided  in  any  of  the  Australian  colonies." 

Nominated  emigrants  are  met  by  their  friends  at  the  government  en  igration  depots, 
and  may  obtain  board  and  lodging  for  a  few  days  free  of  expense.  They  are  then 
forwarded  by  railway  to  their  respective  destinations  free  of  cost.  '*  A  bona  tide 
intending  selector  of  an  agricultural  selection  wishing  to  inspect  land  before  selec- 
tion may  obtain  a  selector  s  ticket  to  the  nearest  railway  station  upon  payment  of 
the  ordinary  fare.  If  ho  does  subsequently  select  an  agricultural  selection,  the  price 
of  his  ticket  will  be  refunded  to  him  and  free  passage  will  be  given  hiin  for  the  car- 
riage of  himself  and  familv  (if  any),  ordinary  household  furniture,  agricultural 
implements,  and  effects  to  the  railway  station  nearest  to  his  selection." 

There  were  895  nominated  and  full-paving  emigrants  to  Quoensland  in  1898,  two- 
thirds  of  whom  were  farm  laborers  or  domestic  servants.  In  H^OO  three-fourths  of 
the  entire  immigration,  numbering  2,161,  were  free  passengers,  and  only  251  ])aid  full 
steerage  fare.  The  Qoveminent  suspended  free  immigration  temporarily  in  1900 
owing  to  the  drought.  The  number  of  ''nominated"  immigrants  is  increasing,  the 
nationalities  being  mainly  Irish,  English,  and  Scotch  The  nominated  system  is 
reported  by  the  omcials  of  both  Queensland  and  West  Australia  as  working  very 
satisfactorily.  It  is  also  advocated  by  immigrant  agents  of  Canada  as  preferable 
to  free  and  assisted  passages.  The  guarantee  given  oy  the  nominators,  who  must 
be  settled  residents  of  tho  colony,  protects  the  Government  against  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  new  arrivals,  and  the  classes  of  people  introduced  are  mostly  of  a 
very  superior  character. 

The  Australasian  colonies  maintain  employment  agencies  and  labor  bureaus,  part 
of  whose  express  duties  is  the  assistance  of  immigrants  and  finding  employment. 
New  Zealand  furnishes  no  free  nominated  or  assisted  passages,  but  for  certain  clasaee 
provides  reduced  passages.  These  are  such  as  have  fixed  incomes  or  a  capital  of  at 
least  £100,  with  £50  additional  for  each  member  of  the  family  over  12  years.    The 
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regular  faro  by  Bailing  shipH  iroiii  Kugland  to  Now  Zeiiland  for  third  class  is  i!l5  15h. 
to  £19  198.,  but  the  reduced  fares  to  New  Zealand  are  £14  146.  New  Zealand  doos 
not  maintain  an  immigration  depot,  but  immigrant's  obtain  information  as  to  ratoM 
of  wages  througb  the  Crown  land  officer.  The  following  is  a  table  showing  the  fare 
by  sailing  vessels  and  by  steamer  from  England  to  Sydney,  New  Sonth  Wales.  The 
rates  are  practically  the  same  to  other  colonies  of  Australasia. 


Xbird  class.., 
Second  class. 
First  class. . . 


By  sailing  Tessel 

(about  8  months) 

occasionally. 


About  £20. 
About  £52. 


By  steamer  (from 
42  to  50  days). 


£14  14s.  to  £18 188. 
£35  to  £40. 
£42  to  £70. 


CANADA. 

Of  all  British  colonies  Canada  at  the  present  time  is  carrying  on  the  most  expensive 
and  systematic  agitation  in  Great  Britain  for  the  inducement  of  immigration  to  the 
farming  lands  of  the  several  provinces.  There  is  maintained  at  Loudon  a  high  com- 
missioner, with  agents  in  different  parts  of  the  country  nnd  on  the  Continent.  These 
agents  spend  their  time  in  traveling  through  the  country  and  leotnring  on  the 
advantages  of  Canada,  and  in  advertising  through  the  press.  A  large  number  of 
agencies  is  also  maintained  at  points  in  the  Unit^  States. 

During  the  6  months,  January  to  June,  1900,  the  superintendent  of  immigration 
distributed  through  these  agencies  1,050,500  pamphlets,  circulars,  copy  books,  and 
newspapers,  in  English,  French,  and  Hungarian  languages.  The  department  of  the 
interior  has  met  the  expenses  of  various  delegates  from  different  countries  who  have 
visited  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  and  made  reports  upon  their  impressions  of  the 
country  and  its  desirability  for  immigrants.  These  delegates  have  included  a  number 
of  tenant  farmers  from  England,  a  Kussian  delegation,  and  a  Finnish  delegation. 

The  immigration  agencies  in  Europe  work  in  cooperation  with  the  steamship 
agents  and  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
complained  that  the  expense  of  migration  from  England  to  the  northwest  of  Canada 
exceeds  that  to  the  western  part  of  the  United  States. 

An  interesting  featnre  of  the  educational  campaign  of  the  immigration  agents  in 
Great  Britain  is  the  preparation  of  ''copy  books "  for  use  in  the  schools.  It  is  stated 
that  '*  the  constant  use  of  the  copy  books  by  the  children  can  not  fail  to  impress 
npon  their  minds  facts  relating  to  Canada  that  they  are  copying  day  by  day,  and  we 
hope  also  that  the  introduction  of  these  books  into  many  homesln  the  different  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  attended  with  the  best  results.''  The  present  of  a 
brass  medal  for  competition  in  each  school  is  offered  when  the  schools  close  for  the 
Christmas  holidays  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  proves  to  be  the  most  proficient  in  the 
subjects.  The  Canadian  government  does  not  provide  free  or  assisted  passages,  ]>nt 
directs  its  energies  solely  to  the  educational  lines  of  spreading  information  through- 
out Great  Britain  of  the  advantages  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time  the  agents 
make  it  a  part  of  their  duties  to  personally  conduct  parties  of  immigrants  across  tlie 
water  to  Quebec,  whence  they  are  taken  in  charge  by  the  oflQcers  of  the  railway  and 
the  flomestic  branch  of  the  commission  of  immigration. 

The  activity  of  the  latter  branch  of  the  bnrean  of  immigration  may  be  inferred 
from  the  report  of  the  commissioner  for  Winnipeg  for  1900.  This  commissioner  has 
under  his  supervision  interpreters  in  Icelandic,  German,  French,  Finnish,  and 
Kuthenian.  I  le  also  has  traveling  agents„who  visit  the  colonies  of  immigrants  and 
ansist  them  in  such  ways  as  is  needed.  In  this  way  the  agencies  have  located  the 
colonies  of  Doukhobors,  who  had  migrated  from  Russia  on  account  of  their  dislike 
of  military  service.  These  are  described  as  exceedingly  desirable  colonists.  The 
Galacians  or  Ruthenians  have  made  satisfactory  progress.  The  ngent  states  that 
the  first  9  Galacians  who  settled  in  Cana<Ia  in  1894  possessed  $1,294,  and  in  February, 
1900,  their  total  capital  was  $31,278.  The  Russian-Moravian,  with  25  families, 
threshed,  in  1889, 18,000  bushels  of  grain  and  owned  300  cattle.  The  Russian  colony, 
Burdderfeld,  comprising  45  families,  threshed  50,(X)0  bushels  of  grain  and  owned  500 
cattle.  A  German  colony,  comprising  125  families,  produced  300  bushels  of  grain 
and  has  40  public  schools  and  2  churches.  The  Freuch  colony  of  100  families  and 
the  Swedish  colony  have  also  succeeded  well 

The  vacant  lands  taken  up  by  these  immigrants  are  partly  Government  land  and 
partly  land  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  The 
land  entries  for  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  for  the  last  4  years,  are  as  follows: 
1897.  1,272;  1898,  2,541;  1^99,  4,573;  1900,  4,266.  The  saies  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  for  the  6  months  from  January  to  .lune,  in  1899,  were  182,836  acres,  or  in 
1900,  268,628.    The  Hudson  Bay  company  sold,  in  the  first  6  months  of  1900, 34,629 
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acres  for  $173,913.  The  total  ezpenditaro  of  the  Dominion  Government  in  behalf  of 
immigration  i.s  Rometliing  like  $250,000  per  year.  It  is  estimated  that  12,000  of  these 
are  Americans  and  that  three-fourths  of  the  total  immigration  is  directed  to  the 
search  of  free  lands  in  the  Northwest.  The  following  table  shows  for  the  first  6 
months  of  1900  the  immigrant  arrivals  by  conntriea  of  origin : 

Unitwl  StatOH 8,543 

English  and  Welsh 4,129 

Scotch 869 

Irish 343 

3,141 

aallcians,  etc 4.992 

Germans 476 

Soamlinavians : 714 

French  and  Belgian 253 

Miscellaneous  nationalities 3, 776 

Total 23,895 

The  Canadian  agencies  in  tlie  United  States  are  the  most  extensive  and  energetic 
of  all  the  agencies  under  the  supervision  of  the  immi^ation  service  of  Canada. 
The  principal  ones  are  located  at  Detroit  and  Saginaw,  Mich. ;  Chicago,  111. ;  Stevens 
Point,  Madison,  and  Milwaukee,  Wis. :  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Sandusky, 
Ohio;  Logansport  find  Indianapolis.  Ind. ;  Louisville,  Ky.;  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City,  Mo. ;  Omaha,  Nebr. ;  Sioux  Falls  and  Watertown,  S.  Dak. ;  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
St.  Paul  and  Dnluth,  Minn.;  Grafton,  N.  Dak. 

The  literature  published  by  the  department  has  had  the  most  extensive  circula- 
tion throu<;hont  every  State  in  the  American  Union.  The  demand  for  the  atlas  of 
western  Canada  was  so  great  that  the  large  supply  in  1889  became  soon  exhausted. 
Circulars  and  pamphlets  which  are  distributed  are  entitled  *'  Western  Canada," 
"  Settlers'  Experiences,"  '*  Delegates'  Reports,"  "  The  Hard  Wheat  Belt."  An  exten- 
sive system  of  advertising  is  carried  on  throughout  the  local  and  foreign  papers, 
using  reading  notices  as  well  as  regularly  displayed  advertisements,  and  changing 
frequently  in  order  to  attract  public  attention.  The  agents  conduct  a  series  of  lec- 
tures with  lantern  slides,  and  visit  the  individual  farmers,  explaining  to  them  the 
advanta^^^es  of  immigration  to  Canada  and  the  expenses,  etc.  Their  efforts  are 
directed  mainly  to  securing  American  farmers  who  have  already  shown  their  desira- 
bility by  the  success  they  have  made  in  their  own  country.  In  the  spring  of  1900 
several  delegations  were  provided  with  free  transportation  to  Canada  and  return  to 
their  localitieH,  and  their  influence  is  described  as  satisfactory.  From  Missouri  more 
than  80  delegates  were  sent  in  the  season  of  1900.  In  one  train  from  Kansas  and 
Missouri  200  souls,  with  23  cars  of  settlers'  effects,  moved  to  the  Canadian  North- 
west. Another  company  of  families  moved  from  Nebraska  overland  in  ''prairie 
schooners,"  a  trip  of  600  miles,  to  the  Canadian  Northwest.  These  colonists  were 
in  all  cases  the  direct  result  of  the  solicitation  of  the  Canadian  immigration  agents. 

An  interesting  feature  of  Canadian  immigration  is  that  of  dependent  children 
whose  migration  is  assisted  by  British  public  or  private  authorities.  The  boards  of 
guardians  of  British  poor-law  districts  are  authorized  to  assist  the  migration  of 
pauper  children  at  the  public  expense  provided  a  stated  sum  be  paid  to  the  Canadian 
minister  of  interior  for  the  inspection  of  such  children  up  to  the  age  of  16.  This  sum 
ranges  from  £1  4s.  8d.  for  each  child  of  14  and  15  years  up  to  £10  148.  9d.  for  each 
child  of  4  and  under  5  years.  Under  these  regnlations,  the  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  children  deported  to  Canada  by  the  public  authorities  from  t'he  years 
1889  to  1898: 


Year. 


1889. 


1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 


TfttAl      Nnmher  of 

nnmhSrH       childwn 

numbers,  j^duded. 


6&8 
447 
339 
381 
898 
344 


428 
375 
296 
822 
860 
299 
246 
207 
85 
78 


Total  cost 

to  the 
gaardians. 

£5,266 
4,462 
3,725 
4,035 
4,536 
8,879 
8,154 
2,762 
1,147 
1,160 


In  addition  to  the  public  authorities  deporting  children  there  is  a  large  number  of 
privatH  childrens'  emigration  societies,  among  which  the  following  are  the  more 
important:  Childrens'  Immigration  Homes,  Birmingham,  founded  1872,  forwarded 
2,761  children  to  Canada  during  17  years;  The  Sheltering  Home,  Liverpool,  for- 
warded 3,700 children  in  27  years;  Canadian  Catholic  Immigration  Society,  London, 
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sends  Roman  Catkolio  boys  and  girls  to  Canada;  Childrens*  Home  and  Refuge,  Lon- 
don, forwarded  1,525  children  to  Canada  daring  30  years  and  49  to  other  colonies; 
The  Church  of  Kngland  Incorporated  Society  for  Providing  Homes  for  Waifs  and 
Strays,  London,  forwarded  650  children  to  Canada;  National  Waifs' Association, 
London,  otherwise  known  as  Dr.  Bernardo's  Home,  forwarded  up  to  the  end  of  1899 
10,660  children  to  Canada.  The  cost  of  immigration,  including  outfit  and  all  jour- 
neying expenses,  in  £10  per  head.  The  association  has  a  distributing  home  at 
Toronto  for  boys,  at  Petorsborough  for  gitls,  and  a  small  center  at  Winnipeg,  an 
indnstrial  farm  of  10,000  acres  at  Russell,  in  Manitoba,  to  which  older  lives  were 
sent.  The  children  are  placed  out  with  the  farmers  and  others,  and  a  lad  who  has 
saved  $150  and  takes  up  a  free  homestead  is  provided  with  a  house,  provisions,  and 
farm  machinery,  the  expense  of  which  be  pays  back  in  easy  installments. 

Manchester  and  Sal  ford  Boys'  and  Girls'  Refuges  and  Homes  and  Childrens'  Aid 
Society,  Manchester,  forwarded  1,300  children  to  Canada,  of  whom  40  were  sent  in 
1899. 

The  Salford  Catholic  Protection  and  Rescue  Society  Salford,  forwarded  707  chil- 
dren in  the  last  10  years.  They  are  taken  to  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  placed 
out  with  farmers  and  others,  all  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholic  French-speaking 
Canadians. 

CHINESE  EXCLUSION. 

The  proposed  continuation  for  another  ten  years  of  the  law  excluding  Chinese 
laborers,  which  expires  by  limitation  in  1902,  suggests  comparison  with  legislation 
on  Chinese  immigration  by  the  English-speaking  colonial  provinces  of  Great  Britain, 
which,  like  the  United  States,  are  open  to  the  influx  of  that  nationality.  Following 
is  the  text  of  the  Canadian  act  of  1900  and  a  summary  of  legislation  in  Australian 
colonies : 

CANADIAN  ACT  RESTRICTING  CHINESE  IMMIGRATION,  1900. 
[6S>64  Victoria.] 

Chap.  32. — An  Act  Respecting  and  RESTRicTiNd  Ciiinesk  Immigration. 

[Assented  to  Joly  18,  1900.] 

Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Commons  of  Cansida,  enacts  as  follows : 

1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  Chinese  immigration  act,  1900. 

2.  This  act  shall  come  into  force  on  the  first  day  of  .January,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  one. 

3.  The  following  acts  are  repealed:  Chapter  67  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  chapter 
35  of  the  statutes  of  1887,  and  chapter  25  of  the  statutes  of  1892. 

4.  In  this  aot,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires — 

(a)  The  expression  ''chief  controller''  means  the  chief  officer  who  is  charged,  under 
the  direction  of  the  minister  to  whom  is  assigned  the  administration  of  this  act, 
with  the  duty  of  carrying  the  provisions  of  this  act  into  etfect  and  who  shall  have 
authority  over  officers  of  customs  and  others  appointed  for  the  purpose  or  charged 
with  the  duty  of  assisting  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act; 

(()  The  expression  '*  controller''  means  any  customs  or  other  officer  at  any  seaport 
or  frontier  customs  port,  duly  appointed  as  such  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  assist- 
ing in  carrying  the  provisions  of  this  act  into  effect; 

{o)  The  expression  '*  master"  or  ''conductor"  means  any  person  in  command  of  or 
in  charge  of  any  vessel  or  vehicle ; 

{d)  The  expression  ''Chinese  immigrant"  means  an^  person  of  Chinese  origin 
(including  any  person  whose  father  was  of  Chinese  orij^m)  entering  Canada  and  not 
entitled  to  the  privilege  of  exemption  provided  by  section  6  of  this  act; 

(e)  The  expression  "vessel"  means  any  seagoing  craft  of  any  kind  or  description 
capable  of  carrying  passengers; 

(/)  The  expression  "  tonnage"  means  the  gross  tonnage  according  to  the  measure- 
ment fixed  by  the  merchant  shipping  acts  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 

(g^  The  expression  "vehicle"  means  any  ferryboat,  boat, railway  car,  cart,  wagon, 
carriage,  sleigh,  or  other  conveyance  whatsoever,  however  propelled  or  drawn. 

5.  Tue  governor  in  council  may — 

(a)  Appoint  one  or  more  persons  to  carry  the  provisions  of  this  act  into  effect; 

(bj  Assign  any  duty  in  connection  therewith  to  any  officer  or  person  in  the  employ 
of  the  government  of  Canada; 

(o)  Define  and  prescribe  the  duties  of  such  officer  or  person  ; 

{d)  Fix  the  salary  or  remuneration  to  be  allowed  to  such  officer  or  person ; 

(0)  Engage  and  pay  interpreters  skilled  in  the  English  and  Chinese  languages,  at 
salaries  aggregating  not  more  than  three  thousand  dollars  a  year; 

(/')  Make  regulations  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  act. 
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6.  Every  person  of  Cbinese  origin,  irreepeotive  of  allegiance,  shal]  ])ay  into  the 
consolidatea  reveune  fnnd  of  Canada,  on  entering  Canada,  at  the  ]>ort  or  place  of 
entry,  a  tax  of  one  hnndred  dollars,  except  the  following  persons,  who  shall  be 
exempt  from  such  payment,  that  is  to  say : 

(a)  Members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  or  other  Government  representatives,  their 
suites  and  their  servants,  and  consuls  and  consular  agt^nts; 

(ft)  The  children  bom  in  Canada  of  parents  of  Chinese  origin  and  who  have  lefjb 
Canada  for  ednoational  or  other  parposes,  on  substantiating  their  identity  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  controller  at  the  port  or  place  where  they  seek  to  enter  on  their 
retnrn ; 

(o)  Merchants,  their  wives  and  children,  the  wives  anA  children  of  clergymen, 
tourists,  men  of  science,  and  students,  who  shall  substantiate  their  status  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  controller,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  minister,  or  wlio  are 
bearers  of  certificates  of  identity,  specifying  their  occupation  and  their  object  in 
coming  into  Canada,  or  other  similar  documents  issued  by  the  Government  or  by  a 
recognized  official  or  representative  of  the  Government  whose  subjects  they  are. 

(2)  Every  such  certificate  or  other  document  shall  be  in  the  Englinh  or  French 
lanfl[uage,  and  shall  be  examined  and  indorsed  (vis^)  by  a  British  consul  or  oharg<^ 
d'anaires  or  other  accredited  representative  of  Her  Majesty  at  the  place  where  it  is 
granted  or  at  the  port  or  place  of  departure. 

(3)  Persons  of  Chinese  origin  claiming  on  their  arrival  to  be  students,  but  who 
are  unable  to  produce  the  requisite  certificate  as  hereinbefore  provided  for,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  refund  of  the  tax  exacted  from  them  on  the  production,  within  eighteen 
months  from  the  date  of  their  arrival  in  Canada,  of  certificates  from  teacherH In  any 
school  or  college  in  ('anada  showing  that  they  are  and  have  been  for  at  least  one  year 
bona  fide  students  in  attendance  at  such  school  or  college. 

(4)  Any  woman  of  Chinese  origin  who  is  the  wife  of  a  person  who  is  not  of  Chinese 
origin  shall  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  be  deemed  to  be  of  the  same  nationality  as 
her  husband,  and  the  children  of  the  said  wife  and  husband  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of 
the  same  nationality  as  the  father. 

(5)  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  embracing  within  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ''merchant''  anv  merchant's  clerk  or  other  employee,  mechanic,  huckster,  ped- 
lar, or  person  engaged  in  taking,  drying,  or  otherwise  preserving  fish  for  home  con- 
sumption or  exportation. 

7.  No  vessel  carrying  Chinese  immigrants  to  any  port  in  Canada  shall  carry  more 
than  one  such  immigrant  for  every  fifty  tons  of  tonnage;  and  the  owner  of  any  such 
vessel  who  carries  any  number  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  by  this  section  shall 
incur  a  penalty  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  Chinese  immigrant  so  carrieil  in 
excess  of  such  number. 

(2)  No  Chinese  immigrant  shall  be  allowed  to  land  in  or  enter  Canada  coastwise 
or  overland  arriving  in  transit  from  any  port  or  place  in  America  from  any  vessel 
entering  at  such  port  or  place,  in  excess  of  the  number  which  would  have  been 
allowed  to  laud  from  such  vessel  had  it  come  direct  to  Canada. 

8.  No  master  of  any  vessel  carrying  Chinese  immigrants  shall  land  any  person  of 
Chinese  origin,  or  permit  any  to  land  from  such  vessel,  until  a  permit  so  to  do. 
stating  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  have  been  complied  with,  has  been  granted 
to  the  master  of  snch  vessel  l>y  the  controller;  and  every  niastc*r  of  a  vessel  who 
violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  incur  a  penalty  of  two  hnndred  dollars. 

(2)  The  landing  of  a  person  of  Chinese  origin  from  a  vessel,  wherever  referred  to 
in  this  act,  shall  not  be  neld  to  applv  to  the  landing  of  such  person  on  the  wharf 
and  the  placing  of  him  in  a  proper  building  where  he  may  remain  until  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  have  been  complied  with  and  the  controller  has  given  his 
authority  for  his  departure  therefrom;  and  such  person,  while  in  such  building,  shall 
for  the  purpose  of  this  act  be  held  to  be  still  on  board  the  vessel  by  which  he 
arrived.  This  provision,  however,  shall  not  allow  the  placing  of  such  person  in  snch 
building  until  all  quarantine  requirements  have  been  complied  with. 

9.  No  controller  at  any  port  shall  grant  a  permit  allowing  Chinese  immigrants  to 
land  nntil  the  quarantine  officer  has  granted  a  bill  of  health  and  has  certified,  after 
due  examination,  that  no  leprosy  or  infectious,  contagious,  loathsome,  or  dangerous 
disease  exists  on  board  such  vessel ;  and  no  permit  to  land  shall  be  granted  to  any 
Chinese  immigrant  who  is  snft'ering  from  leprosy  or  from  any  infectious,  contagious, 
loathsome,  or  dangerous  diseases. 

10.  Every  conductor  or  other  person  in  charge  of  any  railway  train  or  car  bring- 
ing Chinese  immigrants  into  Canada  shall  be  personally  liable  to  Her  Majesty  for 
the  payment  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section  6of  tuis  act  in  respect  of  any  immigrant 
brought  by  or  on  snch  railway  train  or  oar,  and  shall  deliver,  immediately  on  his 
arrival,  to  the  controller  or  other  proper  officer  at  the  port  or  place  of  arrival,  a 
report  in  the  same  terms  as  is  required  to  be  made  by  section  15  of  this  act,  by  the 
master  of  a  vessel,  of  all  persons  of  Cbinese  origin  arriving  by  or  being  on  board  of 
the  railway  train  or  ear  of  which  he  is  in  charge,  and  shall,  unless  snch  persons  are 
in  transit  through  Canada,  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  controller  the  total  amount 
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of  the  tax  pnyable  l»y  (-hiiietie  iiiiinigruDt<B  so  arriving  by  nuch  railway  train  or  car, 
and  he  shall  not  allow  any  sai-h  immigrants  to  diMoniliark  from  sncii  train  or  car 
nutil  after  such  report  has  been  made  and  such  tax  has  been  paid. 

11.  Every  Chinese  immigrant  who  enters  Canada  otherwise  than  by  disembarking 
from  any  vessel  or  vehicle  shall  forthwith  make  a  statement  and  declaration  of  his 
entrv  to  the  controller  or  other  proper  officer  at  the  nearest  or  most  convenient  port 
or  place,  and  shall  forthwith  pay  to  such  controller  or  officer  the  tax  of  one  hundred 
dollars  imposed  by  this  act;  and  if  the  statement  and  declaratiim  is  made  to  an 
officer  other  than  a  controller  authorized  to  keep  a  register,  such  officer  shall  report 
the  fact  and  transmit  the  tax  to  tbe  chief  controller  or  to  the  nearest  controller  so 
authorized,  and  the  controller  shall  make  a  record  thereof  in  his  register  and  issue 
the  proper  certificate  of  such  registration  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 13  of  this  act. 

12.  No  controller  or  other  officer  charge<l  with  the  dnty  of  assisting  in  carrying 
the  provisions  of  this  aot  into  effect  shall  grant  a  ]>ermit  allowing  to  land  from  any 
vessel,  nor  shall  any  conductor  or  other  person  in  charge  of  any  vehicle  bring  into 
Canada,  either  as  an  immigrant  of  as  an  exempt,  or  as  in  transit,  any  person  of 
Chinese  origin  who  is — 

(a)  a  pauper  or  likely  to  become  a  public  charge ; 
(h)  an  idiot  or  insane; 

(c)  saffering  from  any  loathsome,  infections,  or  contagious  disease; 

(d)  a  prostitute  or  living  on  the  prostitution  of  others. 

(2)  All  such  persons  are  prohibited  from  entering  Canada;  and  if  they  enter  they 
shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  and  shall  in 
addition  be  liable  to  deportation,  and  the  master,  conductor,  or  other  ])er8on  who 
knowingly  lands  or  brings  or  ai^sists  or  permits  to  land  in  Canada  any  such  persons 
of  Chinese  origin  shall  also  be  liable  tt>  a  penalty  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dol- 
lars or  to  impriHonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months. 

13.  The  controller  shall  deliver  to  each  Chinese  immigrant  who  has  been  permitted 
to  laud  or  enter,  and  in  respect  of  whom  the  tax  has  been  paid  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, a  certihcate  containing  a  description  of  such  individual,  the  date  of  his 
arrival,  the  name  of  the  port  of  his  landing  and  an  acknowletlgment  that  the  duty 
has  been  duly  paid ;  and  such  certificate  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  perHon 
presenting  it  has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  this  act;  but  sucli  certificate 
may  be  contested  by  Her  Mi^esty,  or  by  any  officer  charf^ed  with  the  duty  of  carrying 
this  act  into  eti'eot,  if  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the  validity  or  authenticity  thereof, 
or  of  any  statement  therein  contained ;  and  such  contestation  shall  be  heard  and 
determined  in  a  summary  manner  by  any  judge  of  a  superior  court  of  any  province 
of  Canada  where  such  certificate  is  produced. 

14.  The  chief  controller,  and  such  controllers  as  are  by  him  anthorizetl  ho  to  do, 
shall  each  keep  a  register  of  all  persons  to  whom  certificates  of  entry  have  been 
granted. 

15.  Every  master  of  any  vessel  bringing  Chinese  immigrants  to  any  port  or  place 
in  Canada  shall  be  personally  liable  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  payment  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  act  in  respect  of  any  such  immigrant  carried  by  such  vessel,  and 
shall  deliver,  together  with  the  total  amount  of  such  tax,  to  the  controller,  immedi- 
ately on  his  arrival  in  port  and  before  any  of  his  Chinese  crew  or  passengers  disem- 
bark, a  complete  and  accurate  list  of  his  crew  and  such  passengers,  showing  their 
names  in  full,  the  country  and  place  of  their  birth,  and  the  occupation  and  last  place 
of  domicile  of  each  of  such  immigrant  passengers. 

16.  Every  master  or  conductor  of  any  vessel  or  vehicle  who  lands  or  allows  to  be 
landed  off  or  from  any  vessel  or  vehicle  any  Chinese  immigrant  before  the  tax 
payable  under  this  act  has  been  duly  paid,  or  who  wilfully  makes  any  false  state- 
ment respecting  the  number  of  persons  on  board  his  vessel  or  vehicle,  shall,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  of  the  tax  payable  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  act,  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  and  not  less  than  five  hundred 
dollars  for  every  such  offence,  and  in  default  of  payment  to  imprisonment  for  a  term, 
not  exceeding  twelve  months;  and  snch  vessel  or  vehicle  shall  be  forfeited  to  Her 
Majesty,  and  shall  be  seized  by  an  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  this 
act  into  effect,  and  dealt  with  accordingly. 

17.  Persons  of  Chinese  orisrin  may  pass  through  Canada  by  railway,  in  transit, 
from  one  port  or  place  out  orCanada  to  another  port  or  place  out  of  Canada  without 
payment  of  the  tax  provided  for  by  section  6  of  this  act,  provided  that  snch  passage 
IS  ma<le  in  accordance  with  and  under  such  regulations  as  are  made  for  the  purpose ; 
and  any  railwav  company  which  undertakes  to  transport  such  persons  through 
Canada  and  fails  to  comply  with  such  regulations  or  to  take  such  persons  ont  of 
Canada  at  the  designated  port  of  exit  within  a  period  to  be  fixed  by  the  chief  con- 
troller shall  be  subjected  to  a  penalty  equal  to  double  the  total  amount  of  the  tax 
payable  under  the  provisions  oi  section  6  of  this  act. 

18.  Every  person  of  Chinese  origin  who  wishes  to  leave  Canada,  with  the  declared 
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intention  of  rtitiiniiu«;  thereto,  shall  give  written  notice  of  snch  intentiou  to  the 
controller  at  the  port  or  place  >vhjnce  he  pnrpoees  to  anil  or  depart,  in  which  notice 
shall  be  Htated  the  foreign  port  or  place  which  such  perRon  winhes  to  vjsit,  and  the 
rente  ho  intends  taking  b(»th  going  and  retaming,  and  such  notice  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  fee  of  one  dollar;  and  the  controller  shall  thereupon  enter  in  a  register 
to  be  kept  for  the  purpose  the  name,  residence,  occupation,  and  description  of  the 
8ni<l  perflon,  and  sncli  oth^^r  information  regarding  him  as  is  deemed  necessary,  under 
snch  regulations  aH  are  made  for  the  purpose. 

(2)  The  person  so  registered  shall  be  entitled  on  his  retnm,  if  within  twelve  monthM 
of  such  registration,  aii<l  on  proof  of  his  identity  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  controller 
(as  to  which  the  declhion  of  the  controller  shall  be  final),  to  free  entry  as  an  exempt 
or  to  receive  from  the  controller  the  amount  of  the  tax,  if  any,  paid  by  him  on  hiH 
return;  but  if  he  does  not  return  to  Canada  within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of 
such  registration,  he  shall,  if  returning  after  that  date,  be  subject  to  the  tax  payable 
nnder  the  provisions  of  section  rt  of  tnis  act  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  a 
first  arrival. 

19.  Every  person  of  Chinese  origin  who  wilfully  evades  or  attempts  to  evade  any 
of  the  provisiouH  of  this  act  as  respects  the  payment  of  the  tax  by  personating  any 
other  individual,  or  who  wilfnlly  makes  use  of  any  forged  or  fraudulent  certificah^ 
to  evade  the  provisions  of  tbis  act,  and  every  person  who  wilfully  aids  or  abett  an\ 
such  person  of  Chinese  origin  in  any  evasion  or  attempt  nt  evasion  of  any  of  tbV 
provisions  of  tbis  act.  is  gniltv  of  an  indictable  oftence,  and  liable  to  imprisonment 
for  a  term  not  exoeecling  twelve  months,  or  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  to  both. 

20.  Every  person  who  takes  part  in  the  organization  of  any  sort  of  court  or 
tribunal  composed  of  Chinese  persons  for  the  hearing  and  determination  of  any 
offence  committed  by  a  Chinese  person,  or  in  carrying  on  any  such  organization,  or 
who  takes  part  in  any  of  its  proceeding,  or  who  gives  evidence  before  any  siich 
court  or  tribunal,  or  assists  in  carrying  into  effect  any  decision,  decree,  or  order  of 
any  such  court  or  tribunal,  is  guilty  of  an  indictable  offence  and  liable  to  imprison- 
ment for  any  t«'rm  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  or  to  a  tine  not  exceefliug  five 
hundred  dollars,  or  to  both ;  but  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
Chinese  persons  from  submitting  anv  differences  or  disputes  to  arbitration,  provided 
snch  submission  is  not  contrary  to  tne  laws  in  force  in  the  Province  in  winch  such 
submission  is  made. 

21.  Every  person  who  molests,  persecutes,  or  hinders  anv  officer  or  person  appointed 
to  carry  the  provisions  of  this  act  into  effect  is  guilty  of  an  indictable  offence,  and 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  or  to  a  tine  not  ex- 
ceeding five  hundred  dollars,  or  to  both. 

22.  Every  person  who  violates  any  provision  of  this  act  for  which  no  special  pun- 
ishment is  herein  provided  is  guilty  of  an  indictable  offence,  and  liable  to  a  tine  not 
exceeding  five  hnndred  dollars,  or  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twelve 
months. 

23.  All  suite  or  actions  for  the  recovery  of  taxes  or  penalties  nnder  this  act,  and  all 
prosecutions  for  contraventions  of  this  act  which  are  not  herein  declared  to  be 
indictable  offences,  Nhall  be  tried  before  one  or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  or  before 
the  recorder,  police  magistrate,  or  stipendiary  magistrate  having  jurisdiction,  where 
the  canse  of  action  arose  or  where  the  offence  was  committed. 

24.  All  taxes,  pecuniary  penalties,  and  revenues  from  other  sources  nnder  this  act 
shall  be  paid  into  and  form  part  of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund  of  Canada;  but 
one-fourth  ]>art  of  the  net  proceeds  of  all  such  taxes  paid  by  Chinese  immigrants 
shall,  at  the  end  of  every  fiscal  year,  be  paid  out  of  such  fund  to  the  Province  wherein 
they  were  collected. 

25.  The  governor  in  council  may  make  such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  pro- 
hibit the  ehtrv  into  Canada  of  any  greater  number  of  persons  from  any  foreign 
country  than  the  laws  of  such  country  permit  to  emigrate  to  Canada. 

DISABILITIES   IMPOSED   UPON   CHINESE   AND  JAPANESE   PERSONS   ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  BY  BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  IRW. 

The  Province  of  British  Columbia  prohibits  the  employment  of  Japanese  or 
Chinese  persons,  either  directly  or  by  subcontractors,  by  any  person  or  corporation 
to  whom  any  franchise  has  been  granted  for  the  right  of  erecting  a  bridge,  making 
a  railway,  tramway,  turnpike  road,  telegraph  or  telephone  line,  the  construction  or 
improvement  of  a  harbor,  lock,  dam,  slide,  or  other  like  work,  the  right  of  ferry,  the 
right  of  carrying  on  any  trade,  business,  occupation,  or  calling,  or  giving,  granting, 
or  offering  to  such  person  or  boily  corporate  any  property  rights  or  privileges  what- 
soever. The  penalty  upon  conviction  before  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  or  like 
authority  is  a  penaltv  not  exceeding  $25  or  less  than  $10  for  every  Chinese  or  Japanese 
person  employed,  whether  employed  directly  or  by  subcontractors. 
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VICTOIUA. 

Au  act  of  the  legislature  of  Victoria  in  I^9<)  was  passed,  preceded  by  a  ))i-eainble, 
stating  that  at  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  Australasian  govemmentH,  held  at 
Sidney  in  1888,  it  was  resolve<l  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  laws  of  the  various 
AiiHtrnlasinu  colonies  for  the  restriction  of  Chinese  immigration  should  bu  assimilated 
on  a  basis  approved  at  that  meeting,  and  the  act  proceeds  to  enact  restriction  of 
Chinese  to  1  for  every  500  tons;  penalty,  £500  upon  the  master  for  every  Chinaman 
in  excess  of  the  number,  requiring  the  master  to  muster  the  Ohiueso  before  an  officer, 
providing  a  penalty  of  £5  to  £20  in  addition  to  the  head  tax  upon  Chinamen  who 
land  without  permit,  providing  against  transshipping,  giving  the  governor  in  council 
power  to  make  regulations  and  rendering  the  vessels  liable  to  seizure  for  penalties. 
Chinese  residents  are  prohibited,  notwithstanding  they  hold  a  miner's  license  or 
business  license,  from  voting  in  any  election  whatever,  unless  they  are  naturalized 
subjects  of  the  British  Empire.  The  names  of  all  Chinese  who  had  hitherto  been 
voters  were  stricken  from  the  list. 

QUEENSLAND. 

The  colony  of  Qneensland  in  1877,  by  act  of  the  colonial  parliament,  imposed  a 
head  tax  of  £10  for  every  Chinese  i>ers<>n  entering  the  colony,  the  snme  to  be  paid 
iiy  the  master  of  the  vessel  before  lauding.  Penalty  for  neglect  was  fixed  at  £20  for 
each  Chinese  jierson  so  landed  or  permitted  to  land,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of 
the  head  tax,  and  the  vessel  should  be  forfeited  and  seized  and  condemned.  China- 
men admitted  were  to  be  provided  with  a  certificate.  Chinamen  entering  or 
attempting  to  enter  the  colony  without  paying  the  head  tax  were  liable  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  £10.  The  act  applied  also  to  any  Chinaman  who  was  one  of  the 
crew  of  any  vessel. 

By  amendment  adopted  in  1884  the  head  tax  on  Chinamen  was  increased  from  £10 
to  £30,  and  the  penalties  for  violation  were  increase<l.  Ships  were  prohibited  from 
importing  a  greater  number  of  passengers  than  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  every  50 
tons  of  the  tonnage,  the  penalty  for  violation  being  £30  or  less  for  each  Chinese 
passenger  so  carried  in  excess. 

In  1-90  the  colony  adopted  a  further  act  for  the  restriction  of  Chinese  immigration. 
This  act  specially  exempted  persons  duly  credited  as  the  representatives  of  any  gov- 
ernment, persons  born  in  Queensland,  and  persons  temporarily  exempted,  such 
exemptions  to  be  declared  by  proclamation' of  the  governor  in  council.  By  this  act 
no  ship  shall  enter  any  port  or  place  in  the  colony  having  oil  board  a  greater  number 
of  Chinese  passengers  than  in  the  proportion  of  1  Chinese  passenger  to  every  500 
tons  of  the  tonnage  of  such  ship.  The  master  of  the  ship  is  required  to  deliver  to 
the  collector  the  number  and  names  of  all  Chinese  on  board  the  ship,  Including  the 
crew  of  the  ship.  Furthermore,  he  must  muster  before  the  collector  or  any  police 
officer  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  crew  and  passengers.  The  penalty  impo8e<l  npon 
Chinamen  for  unauthorized  landing  is  £50.  In  default  of  payment,  imprisonment 
at  hard  labor  from  three  to  six  months. 

XKW   SOUTH   WALKS. 

The  legislation  of  New  South  Wales  relative  to  Chinese  immigration  dates  from 
1881.  In  that  year  was  enacted  a  law  "  to  restrict  inHux  of  Chinese  into  New  South 
Wales.'*  This  provides  that  any  vessels  having  on  board  a  greater  number  of  Chinese 
than  in  the  proportion  of  one  Chinese  to  every  100  tons  of  the  tonnage  shall  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  £100  for  each  Chinaman  carried  in  excess. 

Section  4  provides  that  the  Chinese  permitted  to  land  fron^each  vessel  shall  pay  a 
head  tax  of  £10,  to  be  advanced  by  the  master  of  the  vessel.  The  same  head  tax  is 
reqnire«l  by  Chinese  arriving  otherwise  than  by  sea.  The  penalty  on  the  Chinamen 
for  evasion  is  £10  in  addition  to  the  head  tax,  and  in  default  thereof  imprisonment 
for  twelve  months,  unless  the  penalty  is  sooner  paid. 

The  act  of  1881  was  repealed  in  1888,  and  the  substitute  is  entitled  ''An  act  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  the  colony  from  the  disturbances  and  national  dangers 
of  Chinese  immigration.''  It  provides  especially  for  the  regulation  of  the  Chinese 
at  present  resident  in  the  colony,  and  to  indemnify  the  government  for  all  act-sdone 
by  the  executive  or  ministerial  authority  in  relation  to  Chinese  immigrante  or  ves- 
sels carrying  such  immigrants,  ete.  In  this  act  the  number  of  Chinese  is  limited  to 
one  for  every  300  tons  of  the  vessel's  tonnage;  the  head  tax  is  increased  to  £100;  the 
penalty  upon  the  master  of  the  vessel  for  violation  of  the  law  is  £500  for  each 
Chinese  landed  or  sntfered  to  land  or  escape.  Chipamen  in  the  colony  not  having 
paid  the  tex  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £50,  in  addition  to  the  head  tax,  or  imprison- 
ment for  two  years  unless  tne  penalty  be  sooner  paid. 

No  Chinaman  is  permitted  to  engage  in  the  work  of  any  gold,  silver,  or  any  mine. 
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or  any  luiiiiug  pursuit  wliatevur  without  express  authority  under  the  haud  and  seal 
of  the  minister  in  charge  of  mines.  Chinese  who  are  British  subjects  are  exempted, 
and  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  are  provided. 

In  1896  the  Chinese  restriction  act  of  1888  is  extended  so  as  to  apply  to  "  all  per- 
sons belonging  to  any  colored  race  inhabiting  the  continent  of  Asia  or  the  continent 
of  Africa,  or  any  island  adjacent  thereto,  or  any  island  in  the  Pacific  or  Indian 
oceans/^  except  representatives  of  foreign  Governments. 

The  act  of  1888  is  amended  by  repealing  the  exception  in  favor  of  Chinese  by  birth 
a  BritiHh  subject,  and  therefore,  since  1896,  not  even  Chinamen  subject  to  Great 
Britain  can  be  admitted  to  the  colony  unless  paying  the  tax  of  £  100.  The  law  doe-s 
not  apply  to  ministers  of  religion,  missionaries,  native  teachers,  tourists,  merchants, 
men  ot  science,  or  students,  and  the  wives  and  families  of  such  persons,  and  also 
their  domestic  servants,  provided  they  carry  a  certificate  of  identification  from  the 
British  consul  at  the  port  of  departure. 

TASMANIA. 

The  colony  of  Tasmania  in  1887  limited  the  number  of  Chinese  to  be  brought  by 
any  vessel  to  one  for  every  100  tons  of  the  tonnage.  It  imposed  a  penalty  of  £10 
upon  the  iiiaNtt^r  for  each  Chinese  in  excess  of  the  limitation  and  a  head  tax  of  £10 
for  every  Chinese  landed.  Penalty  and  exemption  similar  to  those  in  the  other 
Australasian  colonies. 

WKSTKKN    AU8TKAUA. 

In  1897  the  colony  of  West  Australia  adopted  a  stringent  law  applicable  to  laborers 
immigrating  from  India,  China,  Africa,  or  tne  islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans, 
or  of  the  M^ayan  archipelago.  The  leading  features  of  this  act  are  the  restriction  of 
the  number  of  immigrants  who  may  be  permitted  to  land  to  one  for  every  500  tons  of 
the  tonnage  of  the  vessel.  The  penalty  imposed  upon  the  master  or  owner  for  the 
violation  is  £100  for  each  laborer  so  landing.  No  laborers  of  these  restricted  classes 
can  be  imported  unless  a  contract  shall  have  been  previously  entered  into.  "  Every 
person  who  shall  cause  a  laborer  to  be  brought  or  importeil  into  the  colony  contrary 
to  this  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  liable  to  a  ])enalty  not  exceeding  £100  for  every 
laborer  so  brought  or  imported."  A  contract  is  entered  into  before  the  British  or 
colonial  authority,  and  is  recorded  i u  proper  form.  A  runaway  laborer  who  attempts 
to  violate  the  contract  shall  be  arrested,  if  found,  without  any  other  warraut  than 
the  act,  by  any  member  of  the  police  force,  and  detained  in  custody  until  he  is 
returned  to  the  port  or  place  from  which  he  is  Bhi])ped,  or  is  otherwise  dealt  with 
at  the  expense  of  the  employer.  The  employer  is  also  required,  under  penalty  not 
exceeding  £25,  to  notify  a  magistrate  or  police  constable  of  the  desertion  of  any 
laborer  from  his  employment  or  disappearance  therefrom  for  a  period  of  three  days. 
The  contract  for  service  to  which  these  penalties  and  provisions  apply  shall  not 
exceed  three  years  in  duration,  but  may  be  renewed  or  may  be  rescinded  by  mutual 
agreement,  in  which  case  the  employer  is  required  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  laborer 
back  to  the  country  from  which  he  came. 

NEW    ZEALAND. 

The  colony  of  New  Zealand  in  1881  limited  the  number  of  Chinese  to  one  for  every 
10  tons  of  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  and  imposed  a  penalty  of  £10  for  each  Chinese 
in  excess.  It  required  a  head  tax  of  £10  for  all  Chinese  landed,  and  imposeil  pen- 
alties, provided  for  summary  jurisdiction  by  justices  of  the  peace,  and  provided  for 
certificates  similar  to  those  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  other  colonies. 

IMMIGRATION  RESTRICTION  ACT,  NATAL,  1897. 

The  iiuniigratiou  restriction  act  of  Natal  of  1897  has  served  as  a  model  for  later 
loKislation  in  New  Zealand  and  New  South  Wales.  The  principal  sections  of  this 
act  are  as  follows: 

The  immigration  into  Natal,  by  land  or  sea,  of  any  person  of  any  of  the  classes 
defined  in  the  following  subsections,  hereinafter  called  ''prohibited  immigrant,'^  is 
prohibited,  namely : 

(a)  Any  person  who,  when  asked  to  do  so  by  an  officer  appointed  under  this  act, 
shall  fail  to  himself  write  out  and  sign,  in  the  characters  of  any  language  of  Kurope, 
an  application  to  the  colonial  secretary  in  the  form  set  out  in  Schedule  B  of  this  act. 

(6)  Any  person  being  a  pauper,  or  likely  to  become  a  public  charge. 

(c)  Any  idiot  or  insane  person. 

(d)  Any  person  suffering  from  a  loathsome  or  a  dangerous  contagious  disease. 
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(e)  Any  person  who,  not  having  reoeived  a  free  pardon,  has  within  2  years  been 
convicted  of  a  felony  or  other  infamons  crime  or  misdemeanor  involving  moral 
turpitude,  and  not  bein^  a  mere  political  offense. 

(/)  Any  prostitute,  and  any  person  living  on  the  prostitution  of  others. 

4.  Any  prohibited  imnii|;rant  making  his  way  into,  or  being  fonnd  within,  Natal 
in  disregard  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  bu  deemed  to  nave  contravened  this 
act,  and  shall  be  liable,  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty,  to  be  removed  from  the 
colony,  and  upon  conviction  may  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  6 
months  without  hard  labor,  provided  that  such  imprisonment  shall  oea8e  for  the 
purpose  of  deportat  ion  of  the  offender,  or  if  he  shall  find  two  approved  sureties,  each 
in  the  sum  of  £50,  that  he  will  leave  the  colony  within  1  month. 

5.  Any  x>erson  appearing  to  be  a  prohibited  iiiiniigrant  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  act  and  not  coming  within  the  meaning  of  any  of  the  subsections  (o), 
(d)}  (^)y  (/)  of  the  said  section  3  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  Natal  upon  the  following 
conditions: 

(a)  He  shall,  before  landing,  deposit  with  an  officer  appointed  under  this  act  the 
sum  of  £100. 

(5)  If  such  )>er8on  shall,  within  1  week  after  entering  Natal,  obtain  from  the 
colonial  secretary  or  a  magistrate  a  certificate  that  he  does  not  come  within  the 
prohibition  of  this  act,  the  deposit  of  £100  shall  be  returi.ed. 

(c)  If  such  person  shall  fail  to  obtain  such  certiticate  within  1  week,  the  deposit 
of  £100  may  be  forfeited  and  he  may  be  treated  as  a  prohibited  immigrant,  provided 
that  in  the  case  of  any  person  entering  Natal  under  this  section  no  liability  shall 
attach  to  the  vessel  or  to  the  owners  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  may  have  arrived  at 
any  port  of  the  colony. 

6.  Any  person  who  shall  satisfy  an  officer  appointed  under  this  act  that  he  has 
been  formerly  domiciled  in  Natal  and  that  he  does  not  come  within  the  meaning  of 
any  of  tbe  subsections  (c),  (d),  (e),  (/)  of  section  8  of  this  act  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  a  prohibited  immigrant. 

7.  The  wife  and  any  minor  child  of  a  person  not  being  a  prohibited  immigrant 
shall  be  fr«e  from  any  irohibition  imposed  by  this  act. 

8.  The  master  and  owners  of  any  vessel  from  which  any  prohibited  immigrant 
may  be  landed  shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  £100, 
and  such  penalty  may  be  increased  up  to  £5,000  by  snuis  of  £100  each  for  every  5 

Erobibited  immigrants  after  the  tirst  5,  and  the  vessel  may  be  made  executable 
y  a  decree  of  the  supreme  court  in  satisfaction  of  any  such  penalty,  and  the  vessel 
may  be  refused  a  clearance  outward  until  such  penalty  has  been  PAid  and  until 
provision  has  been  made  by  the  master  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  officer  appointed 
under  this  act  for  the  conveyance  out  of  the  colony  of  each  prohibited  immigrant 
who  may  have  been  so  landed. 

9.  A  prohibited  immigrant  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  license  to  carry  on  any  tra<le 
or  calling,  nor  shall  he  be  entitled  to  acquire  land  in  leasehold,  freehold,  or  other- 
wise, or  to  exercise  the  franchise,  or  to  be  enrolled  as  a  burgess  of  any  borough  or 
on  the  roll  of  any  township;  and  any  license  or  franchise  right  which  may  have 
been  acquired  in  contravention  of  this  act  shall  be  void. 

10.  Any  officer  thereto  authorized  by  Government  may  make  a  contract  with  the 
master,  owners,  or  agent  of  any  vessel  for  the  conveyance  of  any  prohibited  immi- 
grant found  in  Natal  to  a  port  in  or  near  such  immigrant's  country  of  birth,  and 
any  snch  immigrant  with  his  personal  effects  may  be  placed  by  a  police  officer  on 
board  snch  vessel,  and  shall  in  such  case,  if  destitute,  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  sum 
of  money  to  enable  him  to  live  for  1  month  according  to  his  circumstances  in  life 
after  disembarking  from  such  vessel. 

11.  Any  person  who  shall  in  any  way  willfully  assist  any  prohibited  immigrant  to 
contravene  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  have  contravened  this  act. 

12.  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  assist  the  entry  into  Natal  of  any  prohibited 
immigrant  of  the  class  (/)  in  section  3  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  have  contra- 
vened this  act,  and  shall  upon  conviction  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned  with  hard  labor 
for  any  period  not  exceeding  12  months. 

13.  Any  person  who  shall  be  willfully  instrumental  in  bringing  into  Natal  an  idiot 
or  insane  person  without  a  written  or  printed  authority,  signed  by  the  colonial 
secretary,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  contravened  this  act,  and,  in  addition  to  any 
other  penalty,  shall  be  liable  for  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  such  idiot  or  insane 
person  whilst  in  the  colony. 

14.  Any  police  officer  or  other  officer  appointed  therefor  under  this  act  may,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  5,  prevent  any  prohibited  immigrant  from  entering 
Natal  by  land  or  sea. 

15.  The  governor  may  from  time  to  time  appoint,  and  at  pleasure  remove,  officers 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  may  define  the  duties 
of  such  officers,  and  such  officers  shall  carry  out  the  instructions  from  time  to  time 
given  to  them  by  the  ministerial  head  of  their  department. 
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16.  The  goYernor  Id  council  may  from  time  to  time  make,  ameud,  and  repeal  riilea 
and  reflations  for  the  better  carrying  oat  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

17.  The  penalty  for  any  contravention  of  this  act,  or  of  any  rule  or  regulation 
passed  thereunder,  where  no  higher  penalty  is  expressly  imposed,  shall  not  exceed 
a  fine  of  £50,  or  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  until  payment  of  such 
line  or  in  addition  to  such  fine,  but  not  exceeding  in  any  case  3  months. 

18.  All  contraventions  ot  this  act  or  of  rules  or  regulatioDS  thereunder  aud  suits 
for  penalties  or  other  money?  not  exceeding  £100  shall  be  cognizable  by  magistrates, 

CANADIAN  CONTRACT-LABOR  LAW  OF  1897. 

Recommendation  for  the  amendment  of  the  contract-labor  law  of  the  United  States 
will  be  aided  by  a  comparison  with  the  recent  legislation  of  Canada,  the  only  coun- 
try that  has  followed  the  example  of  tbe  United  States  in  this  phase  of  legislation. 
The  Canadian  act  of  1897  is  not  a  general  act,  but  is  merely  in  tbe  nature  of  a  retal- 
iatory enactment  directed  agaiuitt  the  United  States.  An  act  of  1886  made  special 
provision  encouraging  the  assistance  of  immigrants  as  laborers  by  providing  that 
any  moneys  advanced  to  them  should  be  recovered  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
contract  after  landing  in  Canada,  and  also  that  "every  immigrant  who  in  consider- 
ation of  money  advanced  as  for  said  engagements  binds  himself  to  enter  the  service 
of  any  employer  in  Canada  on  his  arrival  there  in  any  capacity,  aud  to  work  for  and 
serve  such  employer  in  such  capacity  during  any  certain  time  not  exceeding  six 
months  and  at  any  named  rate  of  wages,  and  afterwards  refuses  and  neglects  on  his 
arrival  in  Canada  to  perform  such  enga;;ement,  shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $20  and  costs,  and  to  imprisonment  until  such  penalty 
aud  costs  are  paid.''  This  law  continued  in  force  until  1897,  when  a  statute  modeled 
somewhat  after  the  alien  contract  labor  law  of  the  United  States  was  enacted  appli- 
cable solely  to  immigration  from  the  United  States  under  the  interpretation  of  the 
final  clause^  as  will  be  seen  below.  This  was  amended  in  1898  and  in  1900,  and, 
together  with  its  amendments,  is  described  as  follows  by  the  Canadian  Labor 
Gazette: 

The  act  as  originally  in  force  made  it  unlawful  for  any  person,  partner,  or  corpo- 
ration in  any  way  to  prepay  the  transportation  or  in  any  way  to  assist  or  encourage 
the  importation  or  immigration  of  any  alien  or  foreigner  into  Canada,  under  con- 
tract or  agreement,  parole  or  special,  express  or  implied,  made  previous  to  the 
importation  or  immigration  of  such  alien  or  foreigner,  to  perform  labor  or  services 
of  any  kind  in  Canada.  It  was  provided,  however,  that  nothing  in  the  act  should 
be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any  citizen  or  subject  of  any  foreign  country  temno- 
rarily  residing  in  Canada,  either  in  a  private  or  official  capacity,  from  engaging  under 
contract  or  otherwise  persons  not  residents  or  citizens  of  Canada  to  act  as  private 
secretaries  or  domestics,  nor  any  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  from  engaging 
under  contract  or  agreement  skilled  workmen  in  foreign  countries  to  perform  labor 
in  Canada  in  or  unon  any  new  industry  not  yet  establishe<l  in  Canada,  provided  that 
skilled  labor  for  that  purpose  could  not  be  otherwise  obtained.  Nor  were  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  to  apply  to  professional  actors,  artists,  lecturers,  or  singers,  or  to 
persons  employed  strictly  as  personal  or  domestic  servants.  It  was  also  provided 
that  nothing  in  the  act  should  be  construed  as  prohibiting  any  person  from  assisting 
any  member  of  his  family,  or  any  relative  or  personal  friend,  to  migrate  from  any 
foreign  country  to  Canada  for  tbe  purpose  of  settling  here. 

These  sections  of  the  act  have  been  allowed  to  remain  as  they  were,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  provision  which  states  that  the  act  shall  not  be  construed  as 
"prohibiting  any  person  from  assisting  anv  member  of  his  family,  or  any  relative 
or  perHonal  friend,  to  migrate  to  Canada  tor  the  purpose  of  settlement  here.''  It 
was  contended  that  the  words  "or  personal  Ariend''  gave  unwarranted  latitude  to 
persons  who  might  seek  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  for  this  reason  the 
house  in  its  amendment  caused  these  words  to  be  struck  out,  thereby  restricting  the 
exemptions  under  this  heading  to  members  of  the  family  or  relatives. 

A  very  important  addition,  however,  as  to  what  constituted  a  violation  of  the  act 
was  made  in  section  8  of  the  amendment,  whereby  the  promise  of  employment 
through  advertisements,  printed  or  published  in  any  foreign  country  to  which  the 
act  applied,  would  be  regarded  as  a  violation.  The  exact  wording  of  this  section  is 
as  follows: 

"8.  It  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  this  act  for  any  person,  partnership,  com- 
pany, or  corporation  to  assist  or  encourage  the  importation  or  immigration  of  any 
person  who  resides  in,  or  is  a  citizen  of,  any  foreign  country  to  which  this  act 
applies, by  promise  of  employment  through  advertisements  printed  or  published  in 
such  foreign  country ;  and  any  such  person  coming  to  this  country  in  consequence 
of  such  an  advertisement  shall  be  treated  as  coming  under  a  contract  as  contem- 
plated by  this  act,  and  the  penalties  by  this  act  imposed  shall  be  applicable  in  such 
case:  ProHdtd,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  skilled  labor  not  obtainable  in 
Canada,  as  provided  by  section  5  of  this  act.'' 
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Tho  original  act  provided  that  all  contracts  or  agreements  made  in  violation  of 
the  terms  of  tbe  act  sliould  be  void  and  of  no  effect.  This  section  of  the  original  act 
has  been  allowed  to  remain  as  it  was. 

Important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  amendment  to  secure  more  effective 
means  of  enforcing  the  act  in  cases  of  violation.  As  the  act  originally  stood,  the 
person  or  company,  etc.,  found  guilty  of  a  violation  of  tbe  act  was  liable  to  a  pen- 
alty of  $1,000,  and  the  mode  of  recovery  of  this  penalty  was  that  the  same  should 
be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  the  attorney-general  of  Canada  or  a  person  duly 
authorized  thereto  by  him,  but  the  latter  might  pay  the  informer  who  had  furnished 
the  original  information  that  the  law  had  been  violated  such  a  share  of  tho  penalties 
recovered  as  be  might  deem  reasonable  and  just,  not  exceeding  50  per  cent,  where  it 
appeared  that  the  recovery  was  had  in  consequence  of  the  information  thus  fur- 
nished; but  it  was  also  expressly  provided  that  no  proceedings  under  the  act  or 
prosecutions  for  violations  of  it  could  be  instituted  witnont  the  consent  of  the  attor- 
ney-general of  the  Domiuion  or  some  person  duly  authorized  by  him. 

It  was  contended  by  those  who  sought  an  amendment  of  these  provisions  that 
there  were  two  important  obstacles  to  an  effective  enforcement  of  the  act  under  the 
method  of  procedure  and  penalty  as  set  forth.  It  was  maintained  that  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  attorney -general  of  Canada  for  the  institution  of 
proceedings  was  a  requirement  which  made  it  difficult  for  parties  who  believed 
themselves  to  be  suffering  in  consequence  of  a  violation  of  the  act  from  finding  the 
immediate  means  of  redress.  The  penalty  being  fixed  at  $1,000  also  had,  it  was 
alleged,  the  tendency  to  make  the  courts  more  conservative  in  enforcing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  and  it  was  further  believed  that  many  cases  might  arise  in  which 
a  light  penalty  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

To  remove  these  objections  important  provisions  were  made  in  this  session's 
amendment.  Tho  ]>enalty  has  been  changed  from  one  of  $1,000  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  $1,000  nor  less  than  $50.  Tbe  mode  of  recovery  of  this  sum  has  been 
l^reatly  simplified.  A  person  may,  with  the  written  consent  of  the  judge  of  the  court 
in  which  the  action  is  intended  to  be  brought,  sue  for  and  recover  the  amount  as  a 
debt  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  which  debts  of  like  amount  are  now 
recovered. 

This  sum  may  also,  with  the  written  consent,  to  be  obtained  ex  parte,  of  the 
attorney-general  of  the  Province  in  which  the  prosecution  is  had,  or  of  a  judge  of  a 
superior  or  county  court  (the  section  of  the  old  act  requiring  the  consent  of  the 
attorney-general  of  Canada  is  repealed),  be  recovered  under  summary  conviction 
before  any  judge  of  a  county  court  (being  a  justice  of  the  peace)  or  a  magistrate,  or 
stipendiary  magistrate,  or  any  functionary,  tribunal,  or  person  invested,  by  the 
proper  legislative  authority,  with  powor  to  do  alone  such  acts  as  are  usually  required 
to  be  done  by  two  ormore  justices  of  the  peace,  and  acting  within  tho  local  limits  of 
his  or  its  jurisdiction.  In  these  cases  the  sum  recovered  shall  be  paid  to  the  minis- 
ter of  finance  and  receiver-general. 

Thus  two  liiethods  are  provided  for  tde  recovery  of  the  penalty.  By  one  it  is  recov- 
ered as  a  debt  to  bo  sued  for  by  any  person  who  first  brings  an  action  therefor  in  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  manner  provided  for;  by  the  other  it  is  recov- 
ered on  summary  conviction  before  any  person  or  tribunal  invested  with  power  to 
do  alone  such  acts  as  are  usnally  required  to  be  done  by  two  or  more  justices  of  the 
peace.  The  receiver-general  may  in  cases  where  action  is  brought  for  the  recovery 
of  a  penalty,  in  accordance  with  these  methods,  pay,  as  under  the  old  act,  to  any 
informer  w^ho  fumisnes  the  original  information  that  the  law  has  been  violated  such 
share  of  the  penalty  as  he  deems  reasonable  and  just,  not  to  exceed  50 per  cent,  where 
it  appears  that  the  recovery  was  consequent  upon  the  information  furnished  by  him. 

Separate  proceedings  may,  under  this  amendment,  as  in  the  original  act,  be  insti- 
tnteu  for  each  alien  or  foreigner  who  is  a  party  to  such  contract  or  agreement. 

The  provision  in  the  old  act  making  guilty  of  an  indictable  offense  the  master  of 
any  vessel  who  knowingly  brings  into  Canada  on  such  vessel  and  lands  or  permits  to 
bo  landed  from  any  foreign  port  or  place  any  alien  laborer,  mechanic,  or  artisan 
who,  previous  to  embarkation  on  such  vessel,  had  entered  into  contractor  agreement, 
parole  or  special,  express  or  implied,  to  ])erform  labor  or  service  in  Canada  remains 
asiit  was.  The  fine  for  an  offense  under  this  section  is  not  more  than  $500  for  each 
alien  laborer,  mechanic,  or  artisan  so  brought  or  landed,  or  imprisonment  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  6  months. 

Section  6  of  the  original  act  provided  that  the  attorney-general  of  Canada,  in  cases 
where  he  was  satisfied  that  an  immigrant  has  been  allowed  to  land  in  Canada  con- 
trary to  tho  provisions  of  tbe  act,  might  cause-such  immigrant,  within  the  period  of 
ono  year  after  lauding  or  entrj^  to  be  taken  into  custody  and  returned  to  the  country 
whence  he  came  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  of  tho  vessel.  This  part  of  section  6 
remains  as  it  was,  but  an  auditiouai  clause,  which  provides  that  if  such  i)erson  enters 
from  an  adjoining  country  he  may  be  returned  at  the  expense  of  the  person  pre- 
viously contracting  for  his  services,  has  been  amended  so  as  to  read  '*  at  the  expense 
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of  the  person,  partnership,  company,  or  corporation  violating  section  1  of  this  aclL^' 
which  IB  that  section  which  sets  fortn  what  is  to  oonstitnte  a  violation  of  the  act  in 
consequence  of  a  contract  entered  into  with  a  foreigner  to  perform  labor  in  Canada. 

The  act  of  1897  contains  a  special  section  setting  forth  that  its  provisions  should 
apply  only  to  snch  foreign  countries  as  have  enacted  and  retain  in  force,  or  as  enact 
and  retain  in  force,  laws  or  ordinances  applying  to  Canada  similar  to  it.  This  section 
was  amended  by  an  act  passed  in  Jnne,  l8d8,  which  sets  forth  the  method  in  wliioh 
evidence  may  be  given  as  to  conntries  to  which  the  act  applied.  The  amendment  of 
1898  remains  as  it  was,  but  the  wording  of  the  original  section  has  been  changed  from 
'*  to  apply  only  to  such  foreign  countries''  as  have  enacted,  etc.,  to  ''shall  apply  to 
the  importation  or  immigration  of  such  persons  as  reside  in  or  are  citizens  oi  such 
foreign  conntrien"  as  have  enacted,  etc.  Under  the  original  act  no  violation  could 
be  proven  if  the  persons  brought  to  this  country  fW>m  the  United  States  were  for- 
eigners and  ffavc  satisfactory  proof  of  their  not  having  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Under  the  act  as  amended  it  is  only  necessary  to  prove  that  they  were  at  the 
time  of  hiring,  etc.,  resident  in  the  United  States. 

Filially,  a  new  section  has  been  added  to  the  act  which  provides  that  nothing  in 
the  act  shall  affect  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  government  of  Canada  or  of 
any  Province  in  connection  with  the  promotion  of  immigration. 

The  text  of  the  Canadian  act  is  as  follows: 

(60-«l  ViotorU.) 

Chapter  II.— An  Act  to  Restrict  the  Importation  and  Employment  of 

Aliens. 

[Assented  to  Jane  29,  1897.] 

1.  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  com- 
pany, partnership,  or  corporation  in  any  manner  to  prepay  the  transportation  or  in 
any  way  to  assist  or  encourage  the  importation  or  immigration  of  any  alien  or  for- 
eigner into  Canada  under  contract  or  agreement,  parole  or  special,  express  or  implied, 
made  previous  to  the  importation  or  immigration  of  such  alien  or  foreigner,  to  per- 
form labor  or  service  of  any  kind  in  Canada. 

2.  All  contracts  or  agreements,  express  or  implied,  parole  or  f^pecial,  hereafter  made 
by  and  between  any  person,  company,  partnership,  or  corporation  and  any  alien  or 
forcig^ner  to  perform  labor  or  service,  or  having  reference  to  the  performance  of 
labor  or  service  by  any  person  in  Canada,  previous  to  the  immigration  or  importa- 
tion of  the  person  whose  labor  or  service  is  contracted  for  into  Canada,  shall  be  void 
and  of  no  enect. 

3.  For  every  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  act  the  person, 
partnership,  company,  or  corporation  violating  it  by  knowingly  assisting,  encourag- 
ing, or  soliciting  the  immigration  or  importation  of  any  alien  or  foreigner  into  Canada 
to  perform  labor  or  service  of  any  kind  under  contract  or  agreement,  express  or 
implied,  parole  or  special,  with  such  alien  or  foreigner  previous  to  his  becoming  a 
resident  m  or  a  citizen  of  Canada  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  which  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  Her  MfOesty*s  attorney-general  of 
Canada,  or  the  person  duly  authorized  thereto  by  him,  as  debts  of  like  amount  are 
now  recovere<l  m  any  competent  court  in  (  anada,  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  into  the 
hands  of  the  receiver- general;  and  separate  suits  may  be  brought  for  each  alien  or 
foreigner  who  is  a  party  to  snch  contract  or  agreement. 

4.  The  master  of  any  vessel  who  knowingly  brings  into  Canada  on  such  vessel  and 
lands  or  permits  to  be  landed  from  any  foreign  port  or  place  any  alien  laborer, 
mechanic,  or  artisan  who,  previous  to  embarkation  on  such  vessel,  had  entered  into 
contract  or  agreement,  parole  or  special,  express  or  implied,  to  perform  labor  or 
service  in  Canada  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  indictable  offense,  and  on  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  tine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each 
alien  laborer,  mechanic,  or  artisan  so  brought  or  landed,  and  may  also  be  imprisoned 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months. 

5.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any  citizen  or  subject  of 
any  foreign  country  temporarily  residing  in  Canada,  either  in  private  or  official 
capacity,  from  engaging,  under  contract  or  otherwiMC,  persons  not  residents  or  citi- 
zens of  Canada  to  act  as  private  secretaries,  servants,  or  domestics  for  such  foreigner 
temporarily  residing  in  Canada;  nor  shall  this  act  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation  from  engaging,  under  contract  or  agreement, 
skilled  workmen  in  foreign  countries  to  perform  labor  in  Canada  in  or  upon  any  new 
industry  not  at  present  established  in  Canada,  provided  that  skilled  labor  for  that 
purpose  can  not  be  otherwise  obtained;  nor  shall  the  provisions  of  this  act  apply  to 
professional  actors,  artists,  lecturers,  or  singers,  or  to  persons  employed  strictly  as 
personal  or  domestic  servants:  i'rorided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  constrnod 
as  prohibiting  any  person  from  assisting  any  member  of  his  family,  or  any  relative 
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or  personal  friend,  to  migrate  from  any  foreign  coontry  to  Canada  for  the  purpose  of 
settleuient  here. 

6.  The  attorney-general  of  Canada,  in  case  he  shall  be  satisfied  that  an  immigrant 
has  been  allowed  to  land  in  Canada  contrary  to  the  prohibition  of  this  act,  may 
cause  such  immigrant,  within  the  period  of  one  year  after  landing  or  entry,  to  be 
taken  into  cnstoc^  and  returned  to  the  country  whence  he  came,  at  the  expense  of 
the  owner  of  the  importing  vessel,  or,  if  he  entered  from  the  adjoining  country,  at 
the  expense  of  the  person  previously  contracting  for  the  ser\  ices. 

7.  The  receiver-general  may  pay  to  any  informer  who  furnishes  original  informa- 
tion that  tbe  law  has  been  violated  such  a  share  of  the  penalties  recovered  as  he 
deems  reasonable  and  Just,  not  exceeding  60  per  cent,  where  it  appears  that  the 
recovery  was  liad  in  consequence  of  the  information  thus  furnished. 

8.  No  proceedings  under  this  act,  or  prosecutions  for  violation  thereof,  shall  be 
instituted  without  the  consent  of  the  attorney-general  of  Canada,  or  some  person 
duly  authorized  by  him. 

9.  This  act  shall  apply  only  to  such  foreign  oountries  as  have  enacted  and  retained 
in  force,  or  as  enact  and  retain  in  force,  laws  or  ordinances  applying  to  Canada  of  a 
character  similar  to  this  act. 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  III,  PART  II. 

WAGES  OF  GARMENT  MAKERS  IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA  TRADE. 

[The  following  special  report,  prepared  by  Miss  Helen  Marot  and  Mies  Caroline  L. 
Pratt,  to  accompany  the  Investigation  of  the  clothing  trade,  was  received  too  late  for 
insertion  at  the  proper  place  in  this  volume.  It  is  mserted  at  this  point,  and  shows 
especially  the  influence  of  country  competition  upon  the  wages  of  garment  workers 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.] 

In  general,  the  same  system  of  manufacture  of  men's  ready-made  clothing  prevails 
in  Philadelphia  as  does  in  Ohica^  and  New  York,  and  in  the  Unite<i  States  as  in 
England.  Ready-made  clothing  is  contracted  out  and  made  up  in  shops  of  varying 
sizes,  which  are  classed  in  the  factory  inspector's  report  as  "sweat  shops." 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  deal  with  wages  and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment We  shall  describe  the  systems  of  manufacture  and  the  position  of  the 
contractors  only  so  ^  as  these  bear  upon  the  former. 

In  giving  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  Philadelphia  to  the  makers  of  men's  clothing, 
we  present  figures  which  are  similar  to  those  of  other  cities,  but  the  unusual  feature 
of  the  Philadelphia  trade  is  the  effect  of  the  country  work  (i.  e.,  the  manufacture  of 
ready-made  clothing  in  villages  and  on  farms)  upon  the  wages  of  the  town  worker, 
which  we  undertake  to  show.  As  the  highest  grade  of  ready-made  work  is  not  sent 
to  the  country,  and  as  the  lower  grade  is  confined  to  the  foreign  population  in  the 
dty,  our  report  deals  with  this  class — that  is,  the  class  representea  by  a  $16  suit  at 
retail  and  all  clothing  which  sells  at  a  price  lower  than  that. 

According  to  the  factory  inspector's  report  of  1900,  there  are  6,774  men  and  women 
employed  in  Philadelphia  in  the  manufacture  of  coats,  vests,  and  trousers.  This 
total  includes  ready-made  and  custom  work  and  summer  clothing.  The  total  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  actual  number  employed,  as  the  factory  inspectors  are 
required  to  revisit  shops  whenever  the  location  is  chang^,  and  in  this  way  are  apt 
to  duplicate  the  numoer  of  employees.  Their  total  is  greatly  in  excess  of  our 
esumate,  also,  because  we  have  considered  separately  the  ready-made  and  custom 
work.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  the  labor  unions  are  organized,  makers  of.  ready-made 
clothing  subdividing  their  unions  into  Vest  makers.  Trousers  makers,  and  Coat  makers. 
The  tailore,  or  makers  of  custom  clothing,  unite  in  one  body  as  Journeymen  tailors. 

It  was  as  difScult  to  obtain  accurate  statements  as  to  numbers  engaged  in  the  trade 
from  the  union  ofiidals  as  from  the  inspector's  report,  as  their  written  records  do 
not  extend  beyond  the  members  of  the  union.  The  walking  delegate  of  the  Vest 
Makere'  Union  had  ground  for  his  estimate  as  the  part  of  the  trade  he  represents  is 
so  closely  organized.  He  had  upon  his  books  500  members,  and  stated  that  there 
were  not  more  than  50  outside  of  the  organization.  Our  observation  bore  out  this 
testimony,  for  out  of  112  vest  makers  whom  we  interrogated  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  belonged  to  the  union  only  5  replied  in  the  native,  although  every  effort  was 
maae  to  include  both  union  ana  nonunion  shops.  The  union  estimate  for  the  whole 
trade  for  1900  was  3,650,  including  cutters,  while  the  inspector's  estimate  was  6,774, 
exclusive  of  cutters.  Not  accepting  the  union  estimate  unqualifiedly,  and  on  the 
other  hand  not  wholly  rejecting  the  factory  inspector's  figures,  but  basing  our 
calculations  on  both  and  on  our  ooservation,  it  is  safe  to  say  roughly  that  the  makers 
of  men's  ready-made  clothing  in  shops  number  l)etween  4,000  and  5,000  people.  We 
accepted  the  testimony  of  261  of  these  workers  relative  to  their  wages. 

UnsatiBfactory  as  the  above  result  is  as  to  numbers,  we  could  secure  no  figures 
relating  to  the  number  of  country  workers.  The  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia 
repeat^ly  asserted  that  they  sent  75  per  cent  of  the  work  to  country  contractors. 
"We  ooula  obtain  no  other  testimony  worth  considering.  The  factory  inspector's 
report  does  not  indicate  whether  the  shops  reported  in  country  districts  are  manu- 
facturing for  Philadelphia.  We  accepted  the  testimony  of  73  of  these  people  work- 
ingin  shops  and  38  working  in  their  own  homes. 

We  endeavored  to  make  our  cases  typical,  and  rejected  such  statements  as  were 
shown  to  be  influenced  by  conditions  peculiar  to  the  persons  intendewed.  We  gave 
out  no  printed  forms  to  be  filled  in  by  the  workero,  but  each  person  was  carefully 
questioned. 
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Beeides  indiyidnal  statementB,  we  secured  written  statements  from  60  city  contract- 
ors. Many  of  these  we  found  to  be  incomplete  or  false  when  we  attempted  deduc- 
tions as  to  profits,  and  therefore  were  obliged  to  reject  all  but  15.  These  16  state- 
ments cover  the  wages  of  227  employees.  We  accepted  also  the  testimony  from  9 
country  contractors,  4  of  whom  *'  uumed  out'^  their  work.  In  these  four  shops  only 
the  wages  of  the  pressers  could  be  used  for  a  comparison,  as  the  wages  for  operator, 
baster,  and  finisher  are  represented  in  the  price  paid  to  an  individual  home  worker. 
The  remaining  5  shops,  including  the  pressers  in  the  other  4,  represent  the  wages  for 
129  employees.  As  will  be  found  upon  reference  to  our  tables,  we  have  kept  the 
contractors'  statements  separate  from  those  of  the  individual. 

The  wages  varied  greatly  in  the  city  shops,  while  in  the  country  they  were  so 
nearly  identical  for  the  same  class  of  work  that  we  only  obtained  repetitions  beyond 
a  certain  point.  For  example,  there  were  27  shops  in  Egg  Harbor,  all  of  which  were 
coat  shops,  all  used  the  same  system,  and  the  wages  in  each  class  of  workers  were 
about  the  same.  After  questionmg  the  workers  in  four  shops  and  talking  to  their 
respective  employers,  we  thought  the  testimony  sufficient  upon  which  to  base  our 
statement 

The  following  tables  include  the  shop  workers  who  were  employed  in  the  making 
of  coats,  vests,  and  trousers,  as  operators,  pressers,  basters,  and  finishers. 


WAGES  OF  OARXENT  MAKERS. 
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It  will  be  neceflBary  to  explain  the  difference  in  the  organization  of  shops  in  town 
and  country.  The  shops  wnich  we  visited,  and  which  we  believe  are  typical  of  the 
country  trade,  are  located  at  Egg.  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  and  in  Mont^mery  and 
Bucks  counties,  Pa.,  where  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  done.  There  are  27  shops  at  E^ 
Harbor,  all  coat  shops  and  all  on^anized  practically  the  same  w^ay.  The  others  m 
Pennsylvania  are  all  outgrowths  of  the  'farming  ouf  system.  These  latter  are 
isolated,  and  therefore  the  organization  is  more  mdepenaent  and  often  not  well 
worked  out;  or  else  it  corresponds  to  town  work,  which  influence  can  be  directly 
traced,  either  to  one  or  two  employees  upon  whom  the  contractor  depends,  and  who 
had  learned  their  trade  in  town,  or  to  the  contractor  himself,  who  had  done  the  same. 

The  work  of  the  operator  is  the  same  in  the  country  and  town  shops  in  that  it  is 
confined  to  machine  work,  though  the  division  of  the  work  is  somewhat  different. 
The  city  coat  operators,  working  piecework,  as  they  do  in  some  shop«,  have  their 
work  arranged  for  them  in  '* teams,''  each  member  of  which  confines  himself  to  the 
stitching  on  a  certain  part  of  the  garment.  This  makes  a  gain  in  number  produced, 
but  each  member  of  the  team  is  more  or  less  limited  in  what  he  can  do  by  what  the 
others  in  his  team  can  accomplish.  This  latter  consideration  is  one  of  tnose  upon 
which  the  organized  coat  makers  are  basing  their  demand  for  week  work.  Tney 
explained  that,  while  the  piecework  offered  opportunities  for  higher  wages  to  the 
rapid  workers,  they  were  hampered  by  the  inability  of  the  less  rapid  workers  in  their 
team.  In  week  work,  however,  those  classed  as  first  operators,  according  to  the 
number  produced,  receive  this  higher  wage.  The  week-work  system  throws  the 
responsibility  of  dividing  the  work  so  that  everyone  is  kept  busy  upon  the  eon- 
tractors. 

The  team  work  is  a  more  serious  consideration  with  the  coat  makers  than  with  the 
vest  and  trousers  makers,  because  a  coat  admits  of  so  much  finer  division  of  labor. 
While  the  teams  in  vests  and  trousers  number  never  more  than  3,  and  usually  only 
2,  and  many  shops  oiganized  as  piecework  without  teams  at  all,  the  coat  operators 
work  in  teams  of  never  less  than  3*. 

In  the  country,  week  work  is  the  rule,  but  even  where  piecework  is  used  the  objec- 
tionable feature  of  team  work  has  not  troubled  the  workers. 

But  the  most  striking  difference  between  the  country  and  town  shops  is  that  the 
operators  in  the  town  shops  are  invariably  men  and  in  the  country  snops  they  are 
women.  This  latter  has  been  made  possible  by  the  introduction  of  steam  or  electric 
power  to  supersede  foot  power  in  the  country.  At  Egg  Harbor  few  shops  use  foot 
power,  and  in  Montgomery  and  Bucks  counties,  where  the  shops  are  younger,  foot 
power  is  not  in  use  at  all.  The  presence  of  men  in  the  country  shops  as  operators 
almost  always  indicates,  in  the  taole,  a  shop  run  by  foot  power.  The  exceptions  to 
this  are  to  be  found  in  the  two  American  coat  operators  wno  gave  their  wages  as  $12 
per  week.  These  two  men  were  in  the  same  shop,  were  originally  from  the  city,  and 
the  inference  was  that  they  furnished,  besides  their  work,  tne  knowledge  about  the 
clothing  industry  necessary  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  shop.  The  shop  is 
organized  very  much  as  the  city  shops  are  and  shows  the  influence  oi  these  two  men. 

Pressers  in  the  citv  are  exclusively  pressers,  and  the  basters,  who  are  usually  women, 
baste.  In  many  oi  the  country  shops  mose  wno  press  are  the  under  pressers  arid 
basters  as  well.  In  these  shops  when  a  consignment  of  goods  is  ready  lor  shipping 
all  of  the  men  in  the  shop  drop  their  other  work  and  do  the  final  pressing. 

In  the  country  shops  all  of  the  "felling"  is  pven  to  outside  women.  What  finish- 
ing must  bo  done  during  the  process  of  making  up  the  coat  is  done  by  the  basters 
and  under  pressors.  All  whom  we  have  classified  in  the  country  shops  as  ' '  finishers ' ' 
are  outside  workers.  In  the  city  shops  there  are  always  some  women  finishers  work- 
ing in  the  shops.  These  women  do  the  felling  as  well  as  finishing.  There  are 
besides  many  outside  finishers  who  onlv  fell  the  work  as  they  do  in  the  country. 

The  "farming-out"  system  relieves  tne  contractor  of  all  responsibility  as  to  organi- 
zation. Contractors  farm  out  exclusively  or  have  shops  for  tne  better  class  of  work 
and  farm  out  the  cheapest  grades.  They  have  a  building  for  handling,  storing,  and 
pressing  the  ^oods.  The  coats,  vests,  ana  trousers,  are  distributed  about  the  country 
among  the  villagers  and  farm  people  and  called  for  later  in  the  week.  The  worker 
is  expected  to  finish  the  garment,  except  the  buttonholes.  The  pressers  retained  in 
the  shop  are  for  incidental  pressing  rather  than  for  pressing  tne  whole  garment, 
except  where  a  different  arrangement  is  made  with  the  workers,  and  then  all  of  the 
pressing  is  done  inside. 

To  understand  how  and  to  what  extent  the  country  work  affects  the  wages  of  city 
garment  makers,  we  must  consider,  first,  wages  for  the  country  home  workers.  The 
comparison  of  wages  between  town  and  country  workers  in  shops  is  a  fair  one,  because 
they  are  all  using  the  opportunity  to  make  garments  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  On  the 
contrary,  the  country  nome  workers  are  usually  simply  supplementing  other  earn- 
ings. Tney  are  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  and  those  of  farm  laSorers.  They 
make  clothmg  in  the  intervals  of  housework  and  farmwork,  for  most  of  them  help  in 
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the  hayine  and  harvesting.  To  show  how  little  a  matter  of  businees  it  is  with  these 
farm  people,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  comparison  of  oatput  between  workers  in  a  shop 
and  the  same  contractor's  employees  outside.  The  weekly  output  of  trousers  mjade 
by  22  people  working  inside  was  900,  while  that  of  50  &milies  outside  was  500;  an 
average  of  40.9  per  individual  for  the  former  and  of  10  for  the  latter— too  great  a  dif- 
ference to  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  advantage  of  factory  methods  over  home 
work.  Our  average  number  of  all  garments,  including  coats,  vests,  and  trousers,  for 
each  family  per  week,  based  upon  the  testimony  of  38  home  workers,  is  16.3.  That  of 
one  of  the  largest  country  contractors  is  12.7  per  week  per  family.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  contractors  whom  we  interviewed  niade  all  3  garments  inside  the 
shop,  it  is  impossible  to  offset  these  figures  by  an  average  output  per  individual  from 
any  one  shop.  But  taking  1  typical  coat  and  1  vest  and  1  trousers  shop  and  averagin|2r 
the  output,  we  get  31.7  garments  per  individual  for  1  week. 

At  the  most,  then,  the  output  is  only  one-half  of  that  of  shop  workers.  This  shows 
how  infrequently  the  work  is  the  principal  occupation  of  these  women.  Yet,  owing 
to  the  immense  number  engaged  in  it,  the  volume  of  work  assumes  very  laxge  pro- 
portions. Isolated  as  these  people  are  and  remote  from  the  contractor,  they  must 
accept  his  rate  of  pajrment  offered  through  the  driver  who  delivers  the  goods. 

Wnere  the  shop  replaces  the  farming-out  system,  the  employees  are  drawn  from 
these  same  farmers'  families,  and  a  low  standard  of  wages,  mmienced  by  the  home 
earnings,  prevails  throughout.  One  would  expect  these  shop  earnings  to  be  greater 
than  the  home  earnings,  first,  because  the  grade  of  work  is  higher,  and,  indeed,  the 
contractor's  principal  reason  for  bringing  the  work  into  shops  is  the  increasing 
demand  for  a  higher  grade  of  work,  hence  his  closer  supervision;  and  second,  because 
of  the  better  opportunity  which  a  worker  has  of  makins  a  bargain  when  associated 
with  other  workers,  whether  or  not  they  are  joined  together  tiirough  organization. 

While  collecting  the  material  from  the  country  home  workers  we  foresaw  the  desir- 
ability of  making  such  a  comparison.  But  the  country  people  were  so  unused  to 
thinkmg  of  their  work  as  a  regular  employment 'that  liieir  answer  as  to  how  many 
garments  they  could  make  in  a  day,  working  steadily,  were  mere  guesses,  and  many 
of  them  would  make  no  estimate  at  all.  Four  trousers  makers  answered  the  question 
as  follows:  One,  wuth  the  help  of  a  daughter,  actually  made  10  pairs  per  week,  but 
claimed  that  she  could  make  4  pairs  per  day  or  24  pairs  per  week  if  she  gave  all  her 
time.  She  received  on  an  average  per  pair  13  cents,  whicn  is  a  cent  and  a  half  below 
our  average  for  country  home  workers  on  trousers.  This  would  ^ve  her  and  her 
daughter  together  a  weekly  wage  of  $3.12.  Two  other  women,  while  making  but  6 
pairs  per  week,  claimed  that  each  could,  without  help,  make  2  pairs  per  day,  or  12 
pairs  per  week.  One  of  them  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  11  cents  and  the  other  at  the 
rate  of  19  cents,  which  represent  the  extremes  of  rates  given  us.  Thus  the  one  could 
make  per  week  $1.32  and  the  other  $2.38.  This  statement  of  rates  does  not  by  any 
means  represent  the  difference  in  grade  of  work.  The  11  cents  shows  the  extreme 
to  which  a  contractor  may  so,  if  he  is  so  disposed,  when  dealing  with  isolated  people. 
The  statement  M^ich  puts  uie  best  light  upon  the  wages  of  the  country  home  worker 
was  from  a  woman  who  said  that,  while  she  made  only  11  pairs  per  week,  she  could 
make,  unaided,  4  pairs  per  day,  or  24  pairs  per  week.  She  received  the  best  grade 
eiven  out  by  her  contractor,  and  was  paid  18  cents  per  pair.  This  would  have  given 
ner  a  wage  of  $4.32.  We  could  not  use  theiew  answers  which  were  given  us  by  the 
coat  makers;  and  while  the  vest  makers  gave  estimates,  we  found  no  vest  makers 
working  in  shops  with  whom  a  comparison  could  be  made.  However,  answers  from 
8  vest  makers  show  that  they  could  make  on  an  average  34.8  vests  per  week.  The 
average  rate  for  all  is  $0,104,  which  would  give  an  average  weekly  wage  of  $3.62. 

The  highest  wage  paid  in  the  country  snops  to  women  is  $9  per  week,  and  the 
lowest  $2.75,  the  average  being  $5.22.  This  includes  coats  and  trousers  shops  both 
in  the  fanning-out  districts  and  at  Egg  Harbor,  A  more  helpful  comparison,  per- 
haps, would  be  between  the  statements  of  country  home  workers  on  trousers  given 
above  and  the  wages  paid  in  a  trousers  shop  in  the  same  district.  The  women 
operators  in  this  shop  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  the  average  is  $5  per  week.  They 
are  all  skilled  operators,  9  in  number,  with  slight  variation  in  wages. 

Imperfect  as  is  this  material  regarding  the  possible  wages  of  home  workers,  it  is 
safe  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  slight  advantage  to  those  who  work  in  the 
shop. 

The  country  contractors  working  in  shops  save  in  the  cost  of  production  oyer  city 
contractors  in  the  employment  of  women  operators  in  the  place  of  men.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, on  account  of  the  different  division  of  labor  in  the  country  and  city  shops,  to 
make  in  this  connection  a  close  comparison  of  wages. 

Average  city  wages:  i  Average  country  vrages: 

Coat  operators,  male $10.72  Coat  operators,  female $5.84 

Vest  basters,  female 6.69  |         Coat  basters,  male 7.79 
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It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  women  coat  operators  in  the  country  who  get 
the  highest  wajges  paid  women  receive  $5.34,  and  that  the  city  women  basters  on 
vests  are  receiving  $6.59.  Here  we  find  women  in  the  city  enga^^  in  a  lower  class 
of  work  and  receiving  higher  pay  than  the  women  in  the  comitry  who  are  doing  the 
highest  grade  of  work.  If  we  now  take  the  highest  grade  of  workers  amone  the  men, 
that  is,  the  operators  in  the  city  and  the  basters  in  the  country,  we  find  that  the 
operators  in  tne  city  receive  an  advance  of  nearly  $3  over  the  ooaQtry  coat  basters; 
but  part  of  the  advance  must  be  attributed  to  the  greater  skill  reouired  in  operating. 

Reference  to  the  above  table  will  show  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  rates  of 
wages  if  women  were  to  enter  into  competition  with  men  in  the  city  trade.  If  the 
vest  basters,  with  an  average  wage  of  |6.59,  should  offer  their  services  even  at  a  con- 
siderable increase  over  their  present  wases  as  skilled  coat  operators  the  rate  of 
wages  for  operating  coats  woum  be  reducecL 

So  far  neither  the  Jewish  women  jn  the  trade  nor  the  Americans  have  come  into 
direct  competition  with  men  operators,  although  American  girls  are  operating  in 
some  of  the  shops  in  connection  with  wholesale  houses,  and  in  the  shops  which 
undertake  the  highest  grades  of  ready-made  garments. 

It  has  become  possible  for  women  to  enter  the  trade  as  operators  just  so  to  as  the 
shops  have  adopted  steam  or  electric  power,  which  has  been  done  with  a  few  excep- 
tions in  the  country.  This  has  taken  place  to  some  extent  in  the  city,  and  ^et  the 
lai^gest  manufacturer  of  ready-made  clothing  in  Philadelphia  recently  advertised  for 
women  operators,  having  opened  a  shop  which  the  firm  expected  would  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  laiger  factory  to  be  built  later.  Although  trade  was  dull,  thev  had 
almost  no  answers,  and  such  as  they  did  have  were  from  girls  not  sufficiently^  skilled 
to  be  acceptable. 

The  city  contractors,  through  the  year,  fill  in  the  deficiencies  in  seasonal  orders 
sent  to  the  country.  The  average  price  paid  city  contractors  is  slightly  higher  than 
the  price  paid  for  country  work.  If  we  now  take  the  total  wages  involved  in 
making  a  garment,  rather  tnan  the  averages  paid  the  different  classes  of  workers,  or 
the  total  average  for  the  trade,  we  can  make  a  clearer  comparison  in  the  costs  of 
manufacture  so  far  as  wages  are  concerned. 

Average  cost  in  wage*  per  garment. 


To  city  contractors: 

CoatB tO.396 

Vests 218 

Trousen 207 


To  country  contiactonK 

Ooftts.; 10.287 

Vests 116 

Trousexs 188 


The  largest  item  of  expense,  outside  of  wages,  for  the  city  contractor  is  his  rent, 
which  is  offset  by  the  freight  charges  in  the  expenses  of  the  country  contractor. 
The  few  other  expenses  are  easily  balanced.  It  is  evident  that  the  lower  cost  of 
production  caused  by  lower  rates  of  wages  has  drawn  the  bulk  of  what  is  known  as 

*  *  seasonal  work ' '  to  the  country,  leaving  only  the  *  *  rush-order  work ' '  for  the  city  con- 
,  tractor,  who  is  near  at  hand.    The  effect  of  dividing  the  trade  between  the  country 

and  cit3[  has  been  to  reduce  the  annual  income  of  the  city  garment  maker  through 
shortening  the  working  year  rather  than  by  altering  the  rate  of  wages.  It  is  this 
short  season  and  irregularity  of  employment  which  is  alarming  to  the  city  worker. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  possible  to  speak  at  all  of  a  "season"  of  work  at  the 
present  time  in  Philadelphia.  During  the  winter  and  summer  the  work  is  heavier 
than  in  the  spring  and  fall  months,  but  even  then  it  is  fitful.  Unemployment  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  Philadelphia  trade,  but  in  other  cities  there  is  a  defined  ^* slack"  and 

*  *  busy  "  season,  which  can  with  some  certainty  be  counted  upon.  The  table  on  page 
711  shows  the  actual  loss  in  weekly  income  through  irregularity  of  employment 
throughout  the  year.  The  average  rate  of  weekly  wages  for  all  classes  in  the  city  is 
$8.50,  the  average  number  of  weeks  is  28,  and  the  averaee  weekly  income  through- 
out the  year  is  ^.41,  making  a  loss  of  48  per  cent  through  unemployment 

Contrasting  this  with  the  country  shop  work  as  given  in  table  on  page  711,  where 
the  rate  of  wages  is  the  more  serious  feature  to  the  employee,  the  loss  in  wages  through 
unemployment  reaches  onl^  a  little  over  16  per  cent  The  average  wage  for  all 
classes,  excepting  finishers,  is  $6.20,  the  weeks  44,  and  the  average  weekly  income 
throughout  the  year  is  $5. 18. 

The  low-water  mark  which  the  annual  income  of  the  garment  makers  has  reached 
in  town,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  country,  explains 
why  the  city  contn^rtor  can  no  longer  offer  competition  successfully.  In  the  United 
States  Special  Report  on  the  Slum  iMstricts  of  Great  Cities  made  in  1893  the  average 
rate  for  all  workers  in  the  Philadelphia  district  was  $8.68.  The  part  of  the  dty 
leported  covered  the  territory  where  is  found  the  greatest  number  of  sweat  f^opBi 
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and  from  where  we  drew  the  bulk  of  the  material  here  reported.  The  commis- 
sioner's report  included  men  and  women  engaged  in  '^a^culture/'  the  '^fisheries 
and  mining/'  ''professional/'  ''domestic  and  personal  service,"  "trade  and  transpor- 
tation," "manufacture  and  mechanical  industries,"  "housewives  and  at  work,"  and 
"scholars  and  at  work."  The  same  report  shows  for  the  same  district  an  average 
loss  in  time  of  2.9  months.  A  comparison  with  the  wages  and  time  of  the  earment 
workers  for  this  locality  shows  that  the  income  of  these  people  is  already  below  the 
average  in  their  own  neighborhood. 

We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  lower  cost  of  living  in  the  country,  which,  of 
course,  is  fundamental  and  can  not  better  be  shown  than  through  comparative  rent- 
als of  the  same  class  of  workers.  The  average  rent  paid  by  the  city  worker  is 
$8.96  per  month,  based  upon  180  answers  to  our  question.  The  families  average  five 
persons  and  occupv  three  rooms.  Out  of  84  country  garment  workers  51  own  their 
own  homes,  and  33  pay  an  avera^  monthly  rent  of  14.59  for  a  whole  house. 

The  part  of  the  city  trade  considered  here  is  practically  confined  to  Russian  Jews, 
if  we  except  the  cutters  and  women  who  "  finisn"  in  their  homes.  The  cutters  are 
American  and  most  of  the  women  referred  to  are  Italians.  Out  of  over  100  shops 
which  we  visited,  we  found  only  2  owned  bv  Italian  contractors.  The  rest  were 
Jewish.  The  operators*  who  were  working  in  ooth  of  these  shops  were  Italians,  the 
pressers  were  Jews,  and  the  others  were  both  Jews  and  Italians. 

Of  the  261  whom  we  questioned  as  to  nationality,  237  were  Jews,  20  were  Italians, 
and  4  were  Americans.  Of  the  20  Italians,  16  were  women  finishers.  The  average 
number  of  years  these  people  had  lived  in  the  United  States,  based  upon  225 
answers,  was  9.  The  lowest  time  was  1}  years  and  the  highest  30  years.  Out  of  a 
total  of  50  women  finishers  working  in  shops,  33  were  Jewish,  13  were  Italians, 
and  4  were  Americans. 

In  the  country  districts  of  Permsylvania  the  garment  workers  are  Americans,  some 
of  whom  can  be  further  distingnisned  as  "  Peimsylvania  Dutch."  In  New  Jersey 
they  are  Americans  and  German- Americans.  It  seems  necessary  to  make  this  latter 
distinction  as  many  of  them  speak  German  among  themselves.  Both  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  and  these  Americans  of  German  parentage  are  clannish  people,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  a  lower  standard  of  living  than  among  their  American  neighbors. 
In  spite  of  this,  it  is  these  people  and  their  American  co-workers  who  are  accepting  a 
lower  rate  of  wages  than  the  Jews  in  the  city.  In  some  cases  these  country  people 
complained  bitterly  of  the  wages  they  received,  but  we  found  no  such  discontent  as 
we  aid  in  the  city. 

It  is  remarkable  in  consideration  of  the  foregoing  that  the  infiuence  of  the  four  local 
Philadelphia  unions — the  two  C5oat  Makers,  Vest  Makers,  and  Pants  Makers — has 
extended  so  far  as  it  has.  They  have  within  the  past  2  years  shown  an  increased 
activity  owing  to  their  affiliation  with  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America.  The 
confidence  in  the  label  has  been  of  slow  growth,  because  it  has  not,  in  theorv,  appealed 
to  the  men  as  individuals.  But  a  demand  for  the  label  has  recently  come  from  manu- 
facturers, which  has  caused  a  unionizing  of  shops  and  increased  the  membership  of 
the  oi'ganization.  The  manufacturers  have  been  forced  into  this  position  through^ 
what  seems  to  be  a  growing  demand  from  small  towns  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  West 
for  labeled  goods. 

Previous  to  1900  the  coat  and  trousers  makers  were  hopelessly  disorganized.  Since 
then  the  coat  makers  have  opened  an  office  and  are  holding  regular  meetings,  and 
have  in  some  shops  effected  a  change  in  the  system  of  wort.  They  have  not  yet, 
however,  been  able  to  increase  their  rate  of  wages.  The  trousers  makers  have  accom- 
plished nothing  as  a  whole,  but  have  prevented  in  individual  shops  a  reduction  in 
wages.  In  many  of  the  shops  where  coats  and  trousers  are  made  the  operators  are 
still  obliged  to  furnish  their  own  sewing  machines. 

The  vest  makers,  through  all  discouragements,  have  held  their  men  together. 
They  have  secured  steam  or  electric  power  in  all  but  a  few  of  the  shops,  have  short- 
ened their  day  of  labor,  and  are  generally  maintaining  union  rates  of  wages.  These 
rates  for  vests  correspond  exactly  with  the  averages  obtained  in  our  investigation. 

The  country  shops  are  also  beginning  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  manufecturer,  but 
the  workers  {hems^lves  show  little  interest  in  organization.  In  one  section  of  the 
country,  where  a  religious  sect,  the  Mennonites,  predominate,  there  is  such  a  strong 
objection  to  the  union  that  the  contractors  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  prevail  upon 
their  employees  to  form  one.  At  Eg^  Harbor  the  union  has  been  formed  long 
enough  for  a  few  of  the  workers  to  realize  the  value  to  themselves  of  organization; 
that  uiere  is  a  possibility  along  the  line  of  wages  of  improving  their  condition,  and 
that  the  union  need  not  be  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  contractor.  Although  the 
union  is  growing,  there  is  little  of  what  is  known  as  labor  agitation. 

The  flnt  oonc^eiation  of  the  union  in  the  city  has  been  that  of  hours.    The  tend- 
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encv  of  the  piece-rate  system  to  demoralize  hours  of  labor  is  as  tme  in  the  garment 
traae  as  in  other  industries.  On  the  other  hand,  in  week  work  it  is  less  difficult  to 
maintain  a  normal  working  day.  It  was  found  that  the  creation  of  public  sentiment 
among  the  workers  for  shorter  hours  was  a  slow  process,  so  that  latterly  the  policy 
of  the  anions  has  been  to  institute  such  reforms  as  would  make  a  long  day  impossible 
or  unprofitable.  The  vest  makers  have  made  it  impossible  in  the  union  shops  by 
demanding  steam  or  electri(t  jx)wer.  Closing  off  the  power  at  the  end  of  the  day 
prevents  operators  from  workmg  overtime,  which  in  turn  ends  the  dav  for  all  others, 
as  they  are  dependent  upon  the  operator  for  their  supply  of  work.  The  coat  makers, 
owing  to  the  greater  complexity  of  a  coat,  have  foimd  it  difficult  to  arrange  a  piece- 
rate  system  which  would  be  applicable  to  all  shops.  They  are  now  demanding  the 
week-work  system,  which  besides  regulating  rates  of  payment  will  control  the  length 
of  the  day.  The  trousers  makers  have  been  so  far  too  weak  as  a  body  to  affect  the 
trade.  The  piece-rate  system,  which  is  universal,  is  probably  due  to  the  will  of  the 
contractors  rather  than  to  any  concerted  action  of  the  men  themselves. 

Although  we  received  unsatisfactory  answers  to  our  question  as  to  the  length  of  the 
day,  our  figures  show  in  the  tables  appended  that  the  trousers  makers  are  working 
on  an  average  11.5  hours,  while  the  coat  and  vest  makers  average  only  10.  Using 
the  figures  relatively,  we  believe  they  contain  a  bit  of  truth.  Tnat  is,  the  trousers 
makers  work  longer  nours  than  either  of  the  other  two  classes. 

We  have  contrasted  the  systems  of  city  and  country  work,  the  rates  of  wages^  and 
certain  influences  affecting  wages.  It  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  most  striking 
contrast  between  the  shops  in  and  outside  of  the  city;  the  presence  of  strain  in  the 
one  and  its  absence  in  the  other.  The  difference  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  greater 
intensity  of  city  life,  but  also  to  the  economic  conditions  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering. This  strain  or  intensity  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  city  shop  is 
due  to  the  competition  which  results  from  an  overfull  labor  market;  to  the  compe- 
tition of  contractors,  who  are  not  only  bidding  against  each  other  for  the  rush  work, 
but  are  constantly  striving  for  the  seasonal  work,  which  goes  to  the  country  at  a  lower 
figure  than  city  wages  ana  rents  will  permit;  and  lastly  to  the  piece-rate  and  ''task" 
systems.  These  three  elements — competition  among  workers,  competition  among 
contractors,  and  piece-rate  and  task  systems — contribute  to  a  strain  which  seems  to 
reach  the  limit  of  endurance  during  busy  seasons. 

There  \s  apparently  no  dearth  of  workers  in  the  country,  but  they  are  less  depend- 
ent on  their  earnings  and  their  expenses  are  more  remote.  Nor  is  there  a  total  lack 
of  competition  between  coimtry  contractors.  But  that  the  consignments  of  goods  are 
laiver  and  much  less  frequent  than  those  to  city  contractors,  reduces  the  possibility 
of  oargaining  with  those  who  make  the  consignments,  and  limits  the  competition 
among  the  country  contractors  themselves. 

The  country  workers  gave  us  no  impression  of  fighting  for  the  wherewithal  to  live. 
It  seemed  to  come  with  comparative  ease  and  along  with  it  a  good  time  in  a  mild 
way.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  condition  and  situation  of  the  place  of 
work,  which  are  lai^ge  factors  in  the  comfort  of  the  employees,  add  to  the  oalanoe 
fdready  placed  in  favor  of  the  country  contractor  as  an  emplover.  There  are  no 
plumbmg  arrangements,  and  hence  none  to  get  out  of  order.  The  pressure  of  work 
IS  never  too  great  to  allow  for  a  *'cleaning-up**  time.  There  is  plenty  of  space  to 
build  in  and,  therefore,  the  awful  evil  of  overcrowding  is  never  felt.  The  shops  are 
usually  separated  from  other  buildings,  which  admits  of  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

Helen  Mabot. 
Cabolinb  L.  Pratt. 

pHiLADaLPHiA,  September  i,  1901, 
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COUNTBY  HOME  WORlCEBS. 
Woffea  of  9  coat  maken. 


NatlonaUty. 

Sex. 

Nnmber 
who 
help. 

Average 
number 
Of  pieces 
per  week. 

Avemge 

price  per 

piece. 

Wageper 

American, 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

1 

U 

23 
18 
6 
8 
18 
6 

to.  35 
.28 
.19 
.22 
.26 
.23 
.17 
.19 
.16 

$3.85 

Do 

1.54 

Do 

1 
2 

6  27 

Do 

5.06 

Do 

8.25 

Do 

1.38 

Do 

1  86 

Do 

8.42 

Do 

80 

Total 

9F. 

Aveng'e 

13.6 

.226 

2.992 

Wages  of  16  vest  makers. 


American 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

36 
26 
17 
18 
80 
SO 
36 
17 
23 
12 
10 
11 
25 
14 
13 
17    • 
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.10 
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.12 

tS  50 
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8.00 
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1 
1 
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8.60 

Do 
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Do : 
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Do 

1  00 
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Do 

1  96 

Do 
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Do 

1 

2  04 

Total 

16  F. 

Ayeragff ^ x  *  . 

20.4 

.104 

2  106 

Wages  of  13  trousers  makers. 
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Do 
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Do 
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Do 

1.14 

Total 
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Average 
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1.948 
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ALIEN  LABOR  IN  MOUNTAIN  AND  PACIFIC  STATES/ 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  problem  of  Asiatic  comx>etition  is  one  in  which  the  x>eople  of  the  East  have 
felt  bnt  little  interest.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  popular  belief  that  Chinese  and 
Japanese  competition  affected  only  the  laboring  classes  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
error  of  this  will,  I  think,  conclnsiyely  appear  from  an  examination  of  the  data 
herewith  submitted.  Every  Asiatic  who  nnds  employment  in  the  United  States, 
whether  on  the  Pacific  or  Atlantic  coast,  displaces  an  American  laborer;  and  while 
the  baneful  infiuence  of  coolie  competition  is  more  noticeable  upon  our  Western 
coast,  it  is  certain  to  have  its  effect  upon  the  labor  of  the  entire  nation. 

The  Chinese  colony  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  is  a  perfect  beehive  of  busy 
industry.  The  problem  of  cheap  living  has  been  solved  by  this  peculiar  race. 
Among  the  lower  and  common  laboring  classes,  such  as  are  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  the  cost  of  living  has  been  reduced  to  the  minimum  and  the  wages 
paid  are  much  less  than  any  white  laborer  can  live  uxx>n.  The  Chinese  coolie  and 
common  laborer  seems  from  instinct  to  be  able  to  adapt  himself  to  conditions 
under  which  no  white  laborer  can  live.  In  many  instances,  especially  in  a^- 
cultural  pursuits,  coolie  labor  has  absolutely  displaced  white  labor  in  the  Pacific 
coast  States.  Hundreds  of  factories  and  workshops  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
are  in  full  operation,  employing  thousands  of  Chinese  operatives,  who  are  manu- 
facturing boots  and  shoes,  brooms,  men's  clothing,  shirts,  shirt  waists,  ladies* 
skirts,  and,  indeed,  garments  of  all  lands,  that  find  their  way  not  only  into  West- 
em  but  Eastern  markets  as  well,  displacing  in  many  instances  the  products  of  our 
Eastern  workshops  and  factories.  So  that,  as  stated,  this  question  is  not  one 
which  interests  tne  Pacific  States  alone,  but  which  is  of  vital  concern  to  the 
laboring  interests  of  the  entire  nation. 

In  discussing  the  effect  upon  the  white  race  of  Asiatic  invasion,  the  distin- 
guished writer.  Sir  Henry  Wrixon, of  Melbourne, says:  "The  United  States, the 
newest  and  vastest  of  nations,  where  all  the  social  problems  of  the  sons  of  men 
are  cast  jn  the  crucible  of  experience,  has  not  dealt  so  effectively,  so  far,  with  the 
question  of  Mongolian  or  Asiatic  invasion  as  have  Australia  and  New  Zealand." 
But  when  it  is  realized  that  the  displacing  of  white  laborers  in  California,  Ore- 
gon, and  other  Pacific  Coast  States  affects  industries  as  far  east  as  the  Atlantic, 
Congress  will  learn  that  the  question  is  not  a  local  one. 

MANUFACTURING  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES  IN  CHINATOWN,  SAN 

FRANCISCO. 

During  my  investigations  in  San  Francisco  I  endeavored  to  secure  information 
respecting  tne  number  of  operatives  employed  in  the  various  lines  of  manufacture 
in  Chinatown.  So  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  no  reliable  data  had  been  compiled  on 
this  subject.  One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Chinese  race  is  secretiveness 
in  all  affairs  pertaining  to  their  business.  All  inquiries  at  their  stores,  manufac- 
tories, and  places  of  business  were  met  with  the  ever-ready  response,  '*  Me  no 
sabee." 

Through  courtesy  of  the  Hon.  F.  B.  Meyers,  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor 
statistics  of  the  State  of  California,  arrangements  were  made  whereby  the  heads 
of  the  various  manufacturing  and  other  industrial  estabUshments  in  Chinatown 
were  subpoenead  to  appear  at  the  labor  commissioner's  office  and  give  testimony 
upon  the  subjects  under  inq^niry.  A  large  number  of  witnesses  were  examinea, 
and  the  data  herewith  submitted  are,  I  believe,  complete  and  reliable. 

In  many  instances  it  was  impossible  to  secure  accurate  information  as  to  the 


>  The  following  report  was  made  in  May,  1900,  one  month  before  the  Chinese  inspection  serv- 
ice was  transferred  from  the  cnstoms  service  to  th«  Bureau  of  ImmiKration.  Certain  references 
to  the  conflict  of  adthority  with  cnatoms  officers  should  be  read  wiui  this  correction  in  view. 
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number  of  operatives  employed  in  the  varions  manofacturing  establishments,  as 
the  oi)eratiyes  would,  npon  the  least  signal  of  the  approach  of  myself  and  those 
assisting  in  the  investiKations,  disappear  from  the  workshops  through  innumer- 
able doors  before  we  had  time  to  count  their  number.  In  a  majority  of  instances, 
therefore,  we  simply  counted  the  number  of  sewing  machines  in  eacn  place,  allow- 
ing one  operative  for  each  machine,  which  is  certainly  a  conservative  basis  for 
the  tables  submitted  below. 

Nearly  aU  of  these  sewing  machines  are  operated  by  gasoline  engines  from  early 
morning  until  a  late  hour  at  night.  In  walking  through  the  streets  in  Chinatown 
I  have  frequently  heard  the  busy  hum  of  hundreds  of  sewing  machines  in  the 
crowded  basements  and  factories  as  late  as  9  and  10  o'clock  at  night. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  CIGARS. 

The  cigar  manufacturiuK  business  in  San  Francisco  and  other  Pacific  coast 
cities  is  completely  monopolized  bv  the  Chinese.  Manv  of  the  wholesale  dealers 
in  cigars  handle  the  Chmese-made  cigars  and  put  them  upon  the  market  as 
*^  white-made"  and  in  many  instances  as  ''union-made"  cigars.    In  a  statement 

Eto  me  touching  this  subject  by  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Wescott,  president  of  the 
Makers'  Union  of  San  Francisco,  that  gentleman  savs  tnat  *' fully  one- 
of  all  Chinese-made  cigars  are  sold  to  the  trade  as  the  product  of  white 
labor."  Mr.  Westcott  stated  further  that ''  were  it  not  for  the  Chinese  monoxwly 
of  this  industry,  Ban  Francisco,  which  is  now  one  of  the  i)oorest,  would  be  one  of 
the  best  in  the  world  for  cigar  makers." 

There  are  to-day  about  1,200  Chinese  cigar  makers  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 
Their  shops  and  factories  are  scattered  all  over  Chinatown,  where  these  busy 
toilers  may  be  seen  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night  turning  out  cigars  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  scale  of  prices  paid  to  Chinese  ciear  makers 
varies,  of  course,  with  the  different  grades  of  cigars,  and  averages  from  50  per 
cent  to  83  per  cent  less  than  the  union  prices  upon  the  different  grades  of  cigars. 
Wlute  labor  in  the  cigar  manufacturing  industry  has  been  driven  from  the  field, 
and  San  Francisco,  instead  of  supporting  from  2,000  to  3,000  white  cigar  makers 
as  formerly,  has  to-day  less  than  200  union  cigar  makers,  who  have  remained  to 
struggle  against  this  hopeless  competition. 

What  has  been  true  of  the  cigar  industry  has  been  and  will  be  true  of  every 
industry  in  which  American  labor  is  met  with  Asiatic  competition.  It  is  in 
every  instance  a  bloocUesa  atruggley  in  which  the  white  man  must  surrender  and 
go  down  in  humiliating  defeat. 

CHINATOWN  INDUSTRIES  SUMMARIZED. 

The  following  summary  of  the  industries  of  Chinatown,  in  San  Francisco, 
includes  only  the  principal  manufacturing  establishments.  Thousands  of  Chinese 
who  work  for  themselves  as  shoemakers,  tailors,  cigar  makers,  and  in  every  line 
of  industry  are  not  included. 


Name  of  industry. 


Number 
of  sew- 
ing mn- 
cmnes. 


Number 
of  work- 
men. 


Average 
hours. 


Average 
wages. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Shirts 

Men's  clothing 

Overalls 

Ladies*  underclothing. 
Manufacture  of  clgrars. 


196 

336 
448 
168 


Total. 


I.IM 


861 
106 
836 

430 

168 

1,200 


11  to  12 
11  to  12 
11  to  12 
11  to  12 
11  to  12 
10  to  14 


2,670 


$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


THE  FRUIT-PACKING  INDUSTRY. 

The  fruit-packing  industry  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in 
California.  Within  the  last  few  months  a  large  number  of  the  leading  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  this  business  have  consolidated  under  a  single  management. 
The  testimony  of  the  officers  of  a  number  of  these  companies,  which  was  taken 
by  me,  disclosed  that  during  the  fruit-packing  season  a  large  percentage  of  the 
labor  employed  at  the  factories  is  Chinese.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  is  full  of 
significance,  that  the  largest  fruit-packing  company  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the 
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Pacific  Fruit  Packing  Com];)aiiy,  owned  and  controlled  by  Chinese  capitalists, 
employs  more  white  than  Chinese  labor. 

In  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Lew  Hing,  president  of  the  Pacific  Fruit  Packing 
Comi)any,that  gentleman  says  that  only  about  one-third  of  their  help  is  Chinese; 
the  iMlance  are  white  women  and  girls,  who  are  paid  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  day. 
When  I  asked  Mr.  Lew  Hing  why  it  was  that  a  Chinese  company  should  hire 
American  girls  and  women  in  preference  to  Chinese,  he  replied:  **  We  find  that 
the  American  girls  and  women  can  do  the  work  easier,  are  quicker  and  more  handy 
than  the  Chinese,  and  can  do  much  more  work;  so  we  give  it  to  them." 

LABORERS  UPON  RAILWAY  LINES. 

The  data  herewith  submitted  cover  all  of  the  principal  railway  lines  in  the 
West  (except  those  of  Washington)  i.  e.,  the  lines  of  tne  Oregon  Railway  and 
Navigation  Company— the  entire  Southern  Pacific  system  west  of  Ogden,  Utah; 
and  the  Santa  Fe  lines  west  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

While  the  railway  officials  were  at  first  disposed  to  be  somewhat  reluctant 
about  giving  information  upon  this  subject,  as  soon  as  assurance  was  given  that 
no  improper  use  would  be  made  of  it  and  that  no  newspaper  agitation  on  the 
subject  was  contemplated,  they  &»ve  me  their  entire  coopemtion.  I  was  treated 
with  uniform  courtesy  by  the  officials  of  each  of  the  above  systems  of  railway, 
and  without  their  assistance  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  sr^oure  the  informa- 
tion herewith  submitted. 

I  find  that  there  are  employed  upon  all  of  the  above  lines  18,956  common  labor- 
ers, of  whom  9,475  are  classified  as  "Americans;"  this  number,  however,  would 
have  been  greatljr  reduced  had  it  been  possible  to  segregate  the  foreign-bom 
(chiefiy  alien)  whites  employed  upon  the  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company; 
the  laborers  upon  the  lines  of  Southern  Pacific  Company  other  than  Asiatics  and 
Mexicans  having  been  classified  as  Americans. 

As  shown  in  the  following  tables  there  are  empl(^ed  uxwn  the  above  lines 
1,776  Asiatics  and  2,705  alien  whites,  Mexicans,  and  uidians;  33  per  cent  of  the 
entire  number  of  employees  being  foreign  bom.  As  stated  above,  the  percentage 
of  the  foreign-bom  labor  as  shown  by  these  tables  would  be  increased  from  33 
per  cent  to  not  less  than  45  per  cent  had  it  been  possible  to  segregate  and  classify 
the  alien  whites  in  the  employ  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 

Southern  Pacific  lines  within  the  State  of  Califomia—Statenient  shotcing  common 

laborers  employed. 


Branch  of  serrice. 

Common 
laborers. 

Per  cent. 

Average  per 
day. 

Average 
hours. 

Transportation; 

Wnites  

1,808 

100 

18.00 

10 

Chinese 

JaiMinese - 

Mexicans 

Total                 

1.803 

100 

2.00 

10 

"°*wS5S"!'- 

1,150 
29 

8* 

1.50  to  2. 00 
1.25 

10 

Chinese               ....         

10 

Japanese 

Mexicans.... ...- 

' 1 

1 

Total   

1,188 

100 

1.58 

10 

Maintenance  of  way: 

Whites 

2,684 
817 
137 
376 

76 
0 

4 
11 

1.60  to  2.25 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

10  to  11 

Chinese 

10  to  11 

JaiMinese 

10  to  11 

Mexicans 

10  to  11 

Total 

3,454 

100 

1.35 

10* 

Construction, — In  the  construction  department  of  the  Southern  Pacific  road 
there  is  employed  a  constantly  shifting  number  of  laborers;  many  of  this  class 
are  Chinese  and  Japanese;  the  number  ran^ng  all  the  way  from  100  to  1,000  or 
1,500  as  the  exigencies  of  construction  require.  They  are  paid  |1.75  per  day,  for  10 
houTB'  work.  ' 
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Southern  Pacific  lines  outside  the  State  of  California — Statement  shotoing  common 

laborers  employed. 


Branch  of  service. 

Common 
laborers. 

Per  cent. 

Average  per 
day. 

Average 
hours. 

Tran8tK>rtation : 

Whitee  

131 

100 

$3.00 

lOto-U 

Chinese 

Jitinnefle    ....                 

Mexicans 

Total                        

131 

100 

2.00 

10  to  11 

Motive  power: 

Whites 

177 
44 
12 
38 

1 

1.60 
1.26 
1.55 
1.60 

10 

Chinese       .- - 

10 

Japanese 

10 

Mexicans 

10 

Total 

266 

100 

1.46 

10 

Maintenance  of  way: 

Whites  

1,306 
119 
308 
851 

51, 

1.60 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

10 

Chinese 

10 

JajMinese , 

10 

Mftxi<mnfl 

10 

Total                                  

2,644 

100 

1.12* 

10 

Southern  Pacific  system,  including  all  lines  west  of  Ogden — Statement  showing 
common  laborers  employed. 


Branch  of  service. 

Common 
laborers. 

Per  cent. 

Average  per 
day. 

Average 
honra 

Transportation: 

Whites 

1,834 

100 

12. 00 

10 

Chino^ie                                        ,  ---        -_     - 

Japanese 

'''  M^dcans 

Total 

1.834 

100 

2.00 

10 

Motive  power: 

1,336 
73 
12 
32 

92 
5 

4 

1.60 
1.26 
1.66 
1.60 

10 

Chinese  ,-x- ---  -  --  ---       ---    

10 

Japanese 

10 

Mezi<^n4    ...                     ..        

10 

Total 

1.453 

lOJ 

1.45 

10 

Maintenance  of  way: 

Whites       

3,090 
436 
446 

1,227 

65 

1 

1.60 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

10  to  11 

Chinese    

10  to  11 

Jitpanese ,.,-r,.  ..,, 

lOtoU 

Mexicans , 

lOtoU 

Total 

6,006 

100 

1.12i 

m 

SUMMABT  OP  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  LINES. 


Whites. 

Chinese. 

Japanese. 

Mexicans. 

Total. 

Per  cent 
alien 
labor. 

Within  the  State  of  California 

Outside  the  State  of  California .... 

4,986 
1.674 

846 

163 

137 
320 

377 

883 

6.846 
3.040 

15 
45 

All  lines  west  of  Ogden 

6,660 

600 

457 

1,26U 

8.886 

25 
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The  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company,  aU  lines— Statement  showing 
common  laborers  employed  <us  of  February  17, 1900. 


Nationality. 

Number. 

Nationality. 

Number. 

Aiporican9  - , . .     ,., 

1,666 
146 
68 
38 
81 
72 
12 
1 
2 
5 
7 

m 

7 

1 
1 

Irish 

248 

English 

Swedes 

120 

Norwegians 

Chinese 

160 

Danish  ... 

French 

18 

196 

Scotch 

Italians 

4 

Rr|.qfriATi  Pfn>UI 

Prussians , , 

8 

Bavarian 

Nova  Scotians 

4 

MATipAfU}       ,       , 

WtAt^h              

9 

Anftrians 

2 

Swiss 

6 

Japanese 

Cuban 

1 

BeUrian 

Finlanders  . , .,.,.. 

8 

Hollanders 

Russians 

11 

Portngnese .  . 

Polanders 

2 

Bohemian 

Total 

3,181 

Comparative  statement  showing  number  of  Americrns,  as  compared  with  Asiatics 
arid  other  aliens,  employed  upon  lines  of  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation 
Company. 


Number 

of  common 

laborers. 

Per  cent. 

Average  Average 
wages,      hours. 

Amoricans ,                                           ^    .xx 

1,666 

463 

2 

1,060 

62 
141 

$1.60  10 
1. 10               10 

Asiatics 

Mexicans 

1. 10                10 

Whites,  other  than  Americans 

834 

1.26                lU 

Total 

8,181 

100 

1  24               in 

Santa  Fe  Route,  lines  west  of  AWuquerque—Statement  showing  common  laborers 
employed  as  of  January  SI,  1900, 


Common 
laborers. 

Per  cent. 

Average 
I>er  day. 

Average 
hours. 

Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
Regular  employment: 

146 
317 
36 
190 

21 
46 
5 
29 

S2.OT 
1.10 
1.32 
1.87 

10 

Asiatics 

10 

Indians 

10 

Mexicans - 

10 

Total 

607 

100 

1.89 

10 

Construction: 

Whites 

64 

40 

1.73 

10 

Asiatics 

Indians                                   .  .. 

49 

48 

80 
30 

1.26 
1.67 

10 

Mexicans 

10 

Total 

161 

100 

1.67 

10 

Regular  employment: 

322 
30 

81 
8 

1.60 
1.10 

10 

Asiatics 

10 

Indians 

Mexicans 

45 

11 

1.25 

10 

Total 

397 

100 

1.51 

10 

Construction: 

Whites 

29 

80 

1.64 

10 

Asiatics 

Indians 

Mexicans 

7 

20 

1.25 

10 

Total 

36 

100 

1.56 

10 
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Santa  Fe  Route,  lines  toest  of  Albuquerque— Statement  showing  common  laborers 
employed  as  of  January  SI,  1900— ConUuned, 


Common 
laborers. 

Per  cent. 

Average 
per  day. 

Ayerage 
hours. 

in 

San  Francisco  and  San  Joaquin  Valley  Railway  Company. 
Begolar  employment: 

176 

100 

$1  78 

Asiatics 

Indians 

Mexicans 

.. 

1 

Total 

m 

100  1         1  78 

10 

Construction: 

Whites 

422 

100            2  04  1              10 

Asiatics 

Indians                                 

Mexicans. 

1 

1 

Total 

422 

100  1         9  ru 

10 

8UMMABY-8ANTA  PE  LINES. 


Whites. 

Asiatics.'  Indians. 

1 

Total. 

Average 
per  day. 

Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad: 

Rf^g^ilar  emplojrmflnt , 

146 
64 

322 
29 

176 
422 

! 

317              SK 

190 
48 

45 

7 

697 
161 

397 
36 

176 
422 

$1.39 
1.67 

1  61 

Constmction..'. 

40 

Southern  California  Rwr.: 

B^fular  employmeni 

30 

Coiwtmction--' 

1  56 

San  Francisco  and  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley Bwy.: 
Regular  employment 

1  78 

Construction.. 

'** 

2  04 

Total 

1,160 

347 

84 

299 

1,889 

1  62 

Per  cent -- -- 

61 

18 

5 

16 

100 

Hours. 

Average  hours  per  day 10 

Total  regular  employment 1,270 

Total  construction 619 

Summary  showing  the  number  and  nationality  of  common  laborers  employed  on 
lines  of  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company,  Southern  Pacific  lines  west  of 
Ogden,  and  Santa  Fe  lines  west  ofAUmquergue, 


Ameri- 
cans. 

Asiatics. 

Foreign 
whites. 

Total. 

Percent 
foreign. 

Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company. 
Southern  Pacific  lines  west  of  Ogden  a  .... 
Santa  Fe  lines  west  of  Albuquerque 

1.666 
6,660 
1.160 

463 
966 
847 

1,062 
c383 

8,181 
8,886 
i;889 

48 
26 
89 

Total                               

9.475 

1,776 

2.706 

13,056 

83 

a  It  was  impossible  to  segregate  the  white  employees  on  this  line  according  to  nationalities 
There  aro.no  doubt. a  large  number  of  white  foreigners  included  among  them.  As  I  had  no  way 
of  segregating  them  into  classes,  I  have  included  them  all  under  the  head  of  "Americans.'' 

b  MexK»n. 

c  Indians  and  Mexicans. 

A  large  part  of  the  constmction  work  npon  railway  lines  ni>on  the  Pacific  coast 
is  let  out  to  contractors,  and,  so  far  as  I  conld  learn,  Asiatic  labor  is  employed 
very  largely  xipon  all  snch  new  or  constmction  work. 
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NUMBER  AND  NATIONALITY  OF  ASIATICS  EMPLOYED  IN  MINES. 

Much  to  my  snrprise,  I  found  that  in  some  of  the  principal  mining  States  of  the 
West  no  departments  or  bureaus  of  mining  have  yet  oeen  organized,  and  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  segregate  the  nationalities  of  those  employed  in  the 
mining  industry.  In  order  to  secure  data  which  I  desired,  I  have  resorted  to 
every  source  from  which  such  information  might  be  obtained.  In  many  instances 
I  have  written  to  the  postmasters  at  or  near  the  various  mining  camps,  and  the 
data  herewith  submitted  on  this  subject  are  compiled  from  information  which  I 
believe  to  be  reasonably  accurate. 

Most  of  the  Chinese  are  employed  at  mining  work  in  either  gravel  or  placer. 

Many  Chinese  companies  buy  or  lease  land,  which  is  worked  oy  Chinese  miners. 
Very  few,  however,  are  engaged  at  quartz  mining.  Most  of  the  Chinese  who  are 
employed  about  the  large  mming  camps  are  employed  in  the  capacity  of  cooks 
and  camp  attendants. 

The  data  compiled  as  of  the  date  of  January  1,  1900,  indicate  that  in  California 
there  are  16,415  white  employees  and  3,934  Chinese  working  in  the  mines.  The 
wages  of  the  Chinese  range  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  day,  whereas  white  miners  in 
the  same  mines  receive  |2  to  $3.60  per  day.  The  hours  are  from  9i  to  10  per  day. 
There  are  also  between  3,000  and  4,000  Chinese  employed  at  placer  mining  for 
Chinese  comfianiesand  for  themselves  throughout  the  different  mining  districts  of 
CaUfomia. 

California — Nationality,  usiges,  and  hours  of  miners.  • 


County. 

Number 
white. 

Numbor 
Chinese. 

fSOO 
100 

County. 

Number 
white. 

Number 
Chinese. 

AxDAdor 

1.000 

(WO 

1,186 

45 

1,000 

li50 

105 

1,000 

277 

55 

71 

100 

700 

aoo 

1,500 
700 
676 

Riverside 

225 

140 

800 

660 

10 

10 

1,700 

600 

90O 

15 

1,000 

60 

1.600 

250 

75 

Butte 

Sacramento 

00 

CAUtveriiH       

Ban  Bernardino ,  . 

lOB 

Del  Norte 

San  Diego 

60 

Eldorado 

110 
11 
60 
GO 
CO 
25 

San  Luis  Obispo 

10 

Frewno .                         

Santa  Barbara 

10 

Humboldt 

ShiuftA 

248 

Kern 

Sierra 

45 

Inyo     -    

Siskiyou 

585 

jjOflflen 

Stanwlauff 

TjOA  AnKel«« , . . . 

Trinity 

2U5 

M«HArR 

48 
114 

48 
600 
550 

25 

Tulare 

25 

Maripoea 

Tuolumne 

287 

Mono 

Yuba 

65 

Neyada 

Total .     . 

Placer               .           .      .. 

16,415 

8,984 

Plumas.       

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  between  3,000  and  4,000  Chinese  employed 
at  placer  mining  for  Chinese  comi>anies  and  for  themselves  throughout  the  dif- 
ferent mining  districts  of  California. 

Oregon, — A  letter  from  the  committee  on  mining  and  mineral  resources  of  the 
Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  explain  the  situation  in  that  State. 

**  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  information  desired  in  regard  to  the  number  or 
nationality  of  laborers  employed  in  the  mining  industry  in  Oregon,  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  no  reliable  source  from  which  this  information  can  be  obtained.  . 
Oregon  has  no  State  commissioner  of  mines,  or  any  official  whose  duty  it  is  to 
obtain  such  information.  We  have  not  the  material  at  hand  from  which  to  make 
even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  mining 
industries  of  the  State  for  the  years  1897, 1898,  or  1899. 

"As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  but  few  Chinese  or  Japanese  miners  are  employed 
in  the  quartz  mines,  but  there  are  a  lar^e  number  of  Chinese  who  work  in  gravel 
and  placer  ground,  most  of  them  on  their  own  account,  and,  as  they  keep  this  up 
year  after  year,  evidently  make  fair  wages  for  themselves.  The  universal  prac- 
tice in  the  State  is  to  allow  10  hours  for  a  day's  work,  and  wages  range  fn)m  $1.50 
to  $3.50  per  day,  according  to  locality,  character  of  work,  and  skill  of  the  man. 
In  closing  I  will  state  that  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  mining  industries 
of  Oregon  for  the  present  year  will  be  probably  double  the  number  employed  dur- 
ing the  i)ast  year,  and  from  present  indications  the  field  for  good  miners  will  be 
much  greater  in  this  State  from  now  on  than  ever  before. 
**  Very  respectfully, 

'*  J.  F.  Batchelder, 
"  Chairman  Committee  on  Mining  and  Mineral  Resources.*^ 
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Arizona, — ^Most  of  the  Chinese  employed  in  the  mining  industry  in  Arizona  are 
employed  as  cooks,  servants,  and  men  of  all  work  about  the  mining  camps.  As 
in  Oregon  and  Califomia,  a  number  of  Chinese  work  at  placer  mining  on  their 
own  account,  and  the  number  so  employed  varies  considiarably  from  time  to  tune. 

In  the  table  fidven  below  the  number  of  Chinese  in  the  different  towns  and  settle- 
ments in  the  Territory  is  given,  with  an  estimated  number  of  those  who  engage 
in  the  mining  occupation: 


Town. 


CUfton... 

Globe 

Jerome  ... 
Phoenix  .. 
Tucson — 
Kingman  . 
Chloride-. . 
Whitehills 
Flagstafif.. 
Winslow  . 
Holbrook . 


Chinese 

popnla- 

tion. 


400 

aoo 

200 
300 
800 
100 
100 
GO 
200 
75 
60 


Number  i 

em-     I 

ployed 

at  min-  j 

ing. 


76 
60 
75 
100 
160 
00 
40 
18 
65 
40 
90 


To-vn. 


Maceo 

Nogales 

WlUoox 

Solomonsville 

Pierce 

Congress 

Casagrande  .. 

Morenci 

Scattering  ... 

Total... 


Chinese 


60 
100 
100 
76 
60 
100 
100 
160 
700 


4,000 


Number 

em- 
ployed 
at  min- 
ing. 


20 
45 
40 
40 
10 
80 
25 
6B 

aoo 


1,276 


ASIATIC  COOLIE  LABOR  IN  THE  AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES  OF 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

The  agricultural  industries  of  the  Pacific  coast  States,  more  than  the  railway, 
mining,  or  indeed  any  other  industry,  has  been  made  to  feel  the  baneful  effect  ci 
cheap  coolie  competition.  The  passage  of  the  so-caUed  Chinese  exclusion  law  in 
1882  stopped,  for  the  time  at  least,  the  hordes  of  coolie  laborers  who  were  pour- 
inginto  the  Pacific  States. 

The  Chinese  who  are  already  in  the  United  States  have  shown  great  enterprise 
and  thrift,  and  are  to-day  devoting  their  attention  to  the  indus^esin  which  they 
have  become  proprietors,  such  as  mining,  truck  farming,  etc.  As  a  result  the 
Chinese  laborer  demands  and  receives  fairly  remunerative  wages;  and  so  long  as 
the  exclusion  law  is  honestly  enforced  this  dangerous  rival  will  be  removed  from 
the  field  of  destructive  competition. 

Japanese  immigration, — Close  upon  the  retreat  of  the  Chinese  coolie,  however, 
came  the  Japanese,  equally  menacing  to  the  laboring  interests  of  the  country. 
Almost  unnoticed,  and  without  excitmg  either  suspicion  or  alarm,  has  Japanese 
coolie  labor  crept  into  the  country  and  established  itself  in  almost  every  line  of 
industry  along  our  Pacific  coast.  Every  vessel  from  the  Orient  that  touched  at 
our  western  x>ort8  left  large  numbers  of  these  little  brown  toilers  upon  our  shores. 
They  were  sent  out  in  gangs  to  the  farming  and  fruit-growing  districts,  and 
almost  before  the  white  labor  of  the  coast  was  aware  that  this  new  foe  was 
among  them,  it  found  itself  displaced  by  a  new  rival  more  dangerous  even  than 
the  Chinese. 

The  hop  and  sugar-beet  fields,  ranches,  orchards,  and  vineyards  are  to-day 
filled  with  Japanese  laborers.  Even  the  Chinese  laborer  has  been  driven  out  by 
them,  and  in  each  of  these  several  important  fields  of  industry  the  Jajianese  coolie 
system  is  firmly  established. 

The  official  records  of  the  immigration  office  do  not  show  any  startling  increase 
in  the  numl)er  of  Japanese  immigrants  to  the  United  States.  For  the  last  5  years 
they  show  an  average  of  about  2,000  Japanese  arrivals  each  year.  The  total  num- 
ber of  Japanese  immigrants  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  1, 1898,  was  2,230, 
about  1,500  of  whom  were  classified  as  farm  hands  and  gave  as  their  destination 
California.  The  total  arrivals  of  Japanese  in  San  Francisco  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80,  1899,  were  1,667,  of  wnom  120  were  females. 

The  records  of  the  immigi'ation  office  fail  to  account  for  the  great  hordes  of 
Japanese  coolies  who  have  already  secured  a  monopoly  of  the  labor  in  the  agri- 
cultural industries  of  the  Pacific  States.  In  the  State  of  California  alone  there  is 
to-day  a  great  army  of  Japanese  coolies,  numbering  upwards  of  20,000.  They  do 
not  colonize  as  do  the  Cninese:  they  are  scattered  about  the  State,  doing  work 
in  the  orchards,  vineyards,  gardens,  and  hop  and  sugar-beet  fields. 

They  are  more  servile  than  the  Chinese,  but  less  obedient  and  far  less  desirable. 
They  have  most  of  the  vices  of  the  Chinese,  with  none  of  their  virtues.  They 
underbid  the  Chinese  in  everything,  and  are  as  a  class  tricky,  unreliable,  and 
dishonest. 
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The  number  of  Japanese  coolie  laborers  in  California  to-day  is  greater  than  the 
total  nnmber  of  Jaiianese  arrivals  shown  by  the  immigration  records  at  all  of  the 
United  States  x>ort8  for  the  last  10  years.  How,  then,  came  they  among  us?  This 
is  another  Asiatic  mystery.  The  movements,  the  motives,  the  coming  and  going 
of  these  stoicfd,  strange  Mongolians  are  as  a  closed  book  to  the  white  races.  Ai 
with  the  birds  of  passage,  to-day  there  may  not  be  one  in  sight,  to-morrow  they 
may  be  with  us  in  countless  thousands. 

At  the  present  time  they  are  coming  into  the  United  States  in  constantly 
increasing  numbers.  The  immigration  records  for  the  month  of  March,  1900, 
show  that  nearly  1,000  Japanese  immigrants  were  landed  during  the  month  at 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle.  During  the  week  of  April  8,  1900,  the  arrivals 
reached  the  startling  number  of  500  at  San  Francisco  alone,  the  totid  for  5 
weeks  being  nearly  as  great  as  the  entire  Japanese  immigration  for  the  last  fiscal 
year. 

In  addition  to  those  who  come  through  our  ports,  thousands  more  enter  the 
United  States  illegally  over  the  border  from  Canada  and  British  Columbia. 
Touching  this  subject,  the  statement  of  Mr.  Frank  C.  Schuyler,  Chinese  inspector 
at  San  Francisco,  but  formerly  stationed  at  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  Port  Town- 
send,  was  taken. 

Mr.  Schuyler  says  that  it  is  notoriously  known  that  large  numbers  of  Jajianese 
are  constantly  coming  into  the  United  States  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
from  Vancouver,  that  they  are  employed  as  contract  laborers  upon  the  railways 
and  in  the  mines,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  railway 
comx>anies  ox>erating  between  British  Columbia  and  the  United  States  encourage 
and  aid  such  illegal  immigration.^ 

In  a  statement  secured  from  Hon.  William  Jones,  president  of  the  labor  com- 
mission at  Nanamino,  British  Columbia,  that  gentleman  says:  ''  Nearly  all  Chinese 
and  Japanese  who  come  to  this  country  (British  Columbia)  are  brought  in  under 
contract;  but  it  is  extremely  difScult  to  prove  the  existence  of  such  contracts." 
Mr.  Jones  cites  an  instance  where  200  Japanese  coolies  were  imx)orted  under  con- 
tract to  work  in  coal  mines.  He  says  f  urtner :  ' '  There  is  of  course  some  smugglmg 
done  over  the  border,  and  large  numbers  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  enter  the  LJnited 
States  in  this  way.  It  is  said  fchat  the  headquarters  of  those  engaged  in  this  illicit 
business  are  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  Spokane,  Wash." 

Investigation  by  State  labor  bureau  of  California, — ^About  two  vears  ago  the 
subject  of  Japanese  immigration  was  investigated  by  the  State  labor  bureau  of 
California.  Through  the  courtesy  of  ex-labor  commissioner,  Hon.  E.  L.  Fitz- 
gerald, and  his  assistant,  Hon.  Cleveland  L.  Damm,  of  San  Francisco,  the  testi- 
mony taken  during  such  investigation  was  placed  at  my  disposal.  A  large  number 
of  employers  of  tiapanese  labor  were  examined.  The  testimony  of  many  coolie 
laborers  was  also  taken.  It  was  shown  that  in  nearly  every  instance  the  Japanese 
immigrants  came  into  the  United  States  in  *  *  bands  '*  or  •  *  gangs  "  of  25  and  upward. 

One  very  significant  fact  developed,  namely,  that  nearly  all  of  the  coolies' who 
were  examined  testified  that  they  nad  not  come  to  San  Francisco  direct,  but  had 
come  from  the  north,  most  of  them  having  landed  at  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

It  was  shown  that  there  exists  in  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  other  Pacific  port 
cities  a  system  of  Japanese  boarding  houses,  the  keepers  of  which  act  as  middle- 
men in  the  procurement  of  "gangs*'  of  coolie  lalwrers.  It  was  likewise  shown 
that  these  boarding-house  keepers  are  in  constant  communication  with  their 
friends  and  relatives  in  Japan,  also  with  certain  so-called  immigration  comjianies 
in  that  country.  Upon  arriving  in  this  country  the  Japanese  immigrants  go  at 
once  to  one  of  these  boarding  houses,  and  within  2  or  3  days  after  arrival  are  sent 
out  in  gangs,  under  a  boss,  into  the  fields,  orchards,  and  vineyards. 

One  of  the  witnesses  at  this  investigation,  a  Mr.  Kolb,  a  fruit  grower  of  Pleas- 
anton,  Cid.,  stated  that  nearly  all  of  the  labor  employed  in  the  nop  and  su^ar- 
beet  industries  is  Japanese,  with  some  Chinese.  Mr.  Kolb  referred  to  a  notorious 
Japanese  boss  by  the  name  of  Sato,  who,  he  claimed,  had  brought  a  great  many 
Jaxianese  into  wie  country.  When  asked  if  he  knew  where  Sato  secured  the 
Japanese,  he  replied, "  I  do  not  know  exactly,  but  it  looks  to  me  as  if  he  gets  them 
from  Jax)an." 

Mr.  A.  R.  Downing,  another  witness,  testified  that  he  is  a  resident  of  Pleas- 
anton,  Cal.;  that  **he  has  made  a  business  of  contracting  for  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  beets,  etc.;  that  nearly  all  labor  employed  is  Japanese;  that  the  average 
wages  paid  this  class  of  labor  was  from  85  cents  to  90  cents  per  day,  out  of  which 
they  board  themselves." 

Mr.  A.  C.  Piatt,  a  former  member  of  the  Pleasanton  Hop  Company,  testified 


*  See  Mr.  Schuyler's  statement.  Exhibit  A. 
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that  he  was  *'  in  favor  of  employinff  white  labor  exclnsively:  that  there  is  plenty 
of  white  labor  in  California  to  handle  all  of  the  crops,  and  that  he  withdrew  from 
the  company  becanse  the  balance  of  his  associates  in  business  insisted  on  employ- 
ing Japanese  coolie  labor." 

Mr.  Flatt  also  testified  that  npon  one  occasion  he  had  a  conversation  with  the 
Japanese  boss-^Sato;  that ''  Sato  wanted  to  take  hold  of  the  work  at  the  ranch, 
and  wanted  me  to  go  in  with  him  and  get  men  from  Japan;  that  the  men  would 
get  ovly  $4  or  $5  a  month."  Mr.  Piatt  says  he  told  Sato  he  *'  didn't  want  anything 
to  do  with  that  kind  of  business.'* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  in  this  country  hundreds  of  bosses  of  the 
Sato  tjrpe,  who  make  a  business  of  bringing  coolie  laborers  into  the  country. 
While  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  prove  that  such  laborers  are  brought  in  under 
specific  contract,  the  methods  employed  are  without  question  as  much  a  violation 
oi  the  contract-labor  law  as  if  specific  contracts  were  made  in  each  instance. 

In  this  connection  reference  is  made  to  the  affidavit  of  the  Hon.  Cleveland  L. 
Damm,  former  deputy  labor  commissioner  of  California,  which  is  attached  hereto 
as  Exhibit  B. 

JAPANESE  IMMIGRATION  COMPANIES. 

As  has  been  stated  above,  the  Japanese  bosses  and  boarding-house  keepers  in 
the  United  States  are  in  constant  communication  and  cooperation  with  certain 
so-called  immigration  comjianies  in  Jajian.  These  companies  make  a  business  of 
encouraging  and  recruiting  coolie  immigration  to  the  United  States.  Four  of 
the  principal  companies  of  this  character  are  known  as  the  '*  Kosi  Iman  ELawai- 
sha,"  *'  Ninon  Gashi  Iman  Kawaisha,"  '*  Hiroshina  Iman  Kawaisha,"  and  ''  Kobe 
Iman  Kawaisha." 

A  contract  is  entered  into  by  one  of  these  immigration  comjianies  with  every 
Japanese  immigrant  coming  to  the  United  States.  By  the  terms  of  the  contract 
it  18  provided  that  the  immigration  company  shall  secure  passage  for  the  immi- 
grant to  the  United  States,  with  necessary  passport,  and  tl:  at  it  shall  provide  for 
all  his  creature  comforts  while  en  route,  and  return  him  to  Japan  in  case  of  sick- 
ness. Fully  80  per  cent  of  all  the  Jajianese  who  come  to  the  United  States  are 
classified,  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  immigration  office,  as  farmers.  The 
wages  of  farm  liands  in  Japan  are  3  to  4  yen  per  month,  or  about  $1.50  American 
money,  without  board  or  lodging;  yet  everyone  of  this  class  of  immigrants,  after 
paying  passage  to  the  United  States,  is  able  to  show  to  the  immigration  officers  $30 
in  gold.  It  is  understood  by  the  immigrants  that  they  must  nave  at  least  this 
amount  in  order  to  secure  landing  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  fact  full  of  significance  that  of  the  hundreds  of  coolies  who  are  constantly 
coming  into  the  United  States  every  one  produces  just  $30  in  gold;  no  more,  and 
no  less. 

That  the  entire  system  of  immigration  companies,  boarding-house  keepers,  and 
Japanese  bosses  is  but  an  elaborate  and  ingenious  method  of  avoiding  our  con- 
tract labor  laws  no  one  who  has  investigated  the  subject  can  doubt. 

The  following  is  an  exact  translation  of  one  of  the  immigrant  contracts  referred 
to: 

Contract. 

The  Nippon  Imin  Goshi  Comiiany  will  contract,  accepting  the  request  for 
transportation,  of  Yoshida  Ichitaro,  who  is  a  free  emigrant,  having  the  purpose 
to  land  in  San  Francisco,  North  America,  and  to  secure  for  him  work  there,  within 
the  limitations  prescribed  by  the  immigration  laws. 

1.  The  emigrant  shall  perform  everytning  that  is  needed  for  getting  the  pass- 

gort  and  must  be  responsible  for  all  expenses  needed  for  the  voyage,  and  should 
ave  the  money  which  is  necessary  when  landing. 

2.  The  maturity  of  the  contract  is  three  years  from  the  date  that  the  emigrant 
stairts 

3.  If  the  emigrant  gets  sick,  or  loses  the  meaus  to  get  along,  Narita  Toyas- 
hira,  agent,  will  help  him  and  provide  him  means  to  get  back  to  Japan  in  case  it 
is  necessary. 

4.  If  the  emigriint  is  sent  back  at  the  expense  of  the  Japanese  Gt^vemment  the 
company  shall  pay  all  the  expenses  for  the  emigrant. 

5.  The  emigrant  shall  pay  10  yen  to  the  company  as  its  fee.  If  the  emigrant 
has  a  child  who  does  not  exceed  the  age  of  15  years,  the  char^  for  it  will  be  half 
price,  and  if  the  child  is  not  exceeding  10  years  of  age,  he  will  be  carried  free  of 
charge. 

6.  The  emigrant  shall  provide  two  securities  to  the  company  according  to  acts 
3  and  4  hereof,  and  they  will  be  responsible  to  pav  all  of  the  expenses  that  have 
been  paid  by  the  company  under  the  provisions  of  sections  8  and  4. 
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7.  The  two  securities  are  responsible  in  all  the  matters  pertaining  to  the  emi- 
grant. 
This  contract  is  made  in  duplicate,  one  to  the  emigrant  and  one  to  the  company. 
Meiji,  8l8t  year  (1898),  Ist  month  (January),  81st  day. 

Hamanaka  Hachitaro, 
Special  Manager  Japan  United  Immigration  Company, 
Emigrant: 

VoSHIDA  ICHITABO, 

Securities: 

yoshida  yohei. 
Yamamoto  Kusu. 


There  is  every  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  $80  which  is  exhibited  by  the  immi- 
grant to  the  United  States  officials  is  fumished  by  the  immigration  comx)any. 
The  whole  scheme  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  our  contract  labor  laws.  The  class 
of  Japanese  immigrants  who  are  thus  enabled  to  come  to  the  United  States  are  of 
the  most  objectionable  character,  and  without  the  assistance  of  such  organiza- 
tions would  be  compelled  to  remain  in  Japan.  The  United  States  (Government 
should  take  immediate  steps  to  suppress  these  immigration  companies. 

The  great  danger  to  the  laboring  mterests  of  the  United  States  of  unrestricted 
Japanese  immigration  will  be  better  understood  after  an  examination  of  the  fol- 
lowing tabln  showing  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  paid  in  Jajian  in  the  various 
lines  of  industry: 

Japanese  wage  rates  per  day. 

United 
States 
money. 


Carpenters 

Plasterers 

Stonecutters 

Paper  ban^^ers 

Joiners 

Tailors  for  Japanese  clothing 
Tailors  for  foreign  clothing.. 

Blacksmiths 

Printers 

Ship  carrienters 

Compositors 

Common  laborers 

CoufecTtioners 

Farm  laborers,  per  month 


10.26 
.86 
.81 
.24 
.80 
.24 
.48 
.86 
.19 
.29 
.29 

:}? 

1.44 


a  A  yen  is  valued  at  48  cents. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  these  strange  foreign^ers,  when  they  come  to  the  United 
States,  are  willing  tb  work  for  60  and  70  cents  a  day,  which  is  more  than  double 
the  wages  for  which  they  were  compelled  to  work  in  Japan.  As  a  result  of  this 
unnatmul  competition  the  white  laborer  has  been  driven  from  the  field  wherever 
the  coolie  system  has  found  a  foothold. 

In  1898  California  produced  17,229  tons  of  beet  susar.  On  account  of  unex- 
pected drought  during  the  season  the  total  amount  of  oeet  sugar  produced  in  the 
State  was  about  50  per  cent  less  than  the  usual  annual  product.  Canitalists  who 
have  gone  into  the  oeet-sugar  industry  have  brought  into  the  Unitea  States  hun- 
dreds of  coolie  laborers  from  Hawaii,  China,  and  Japan.  The  same  system  of  coolie 
labor  that  has  been  the  curse  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  years  has  been  brought 
to  the  United  States. 

CaUfomia  produces  annuaUv  about  10,000,000  x)ounds  of  hops,  and  fully  75  per 
cent  of  the  labor  employed  in  this  great  industry  is  likewise  Chmese  and  Japanese, 
principally  the  latter. 

I  have  asked  many  of  the  leading  manufacturers  and  employers  of  the  coast 
why  preference  is  not  given  to  white  labor.  The  invariable  reply  has  been 
''because  white  labor  is  too  independent;  it  occasions  too  much  trouble  to  the 
employer;  the  gang  or  boss  system  is  far  less  troublesome,  and  besides,  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese  labor  is  cheafwr."  Other  employers  have  told  me  that  they 
would  prefer  white  labor,  but  that  it  is  unreliable;  that  most  of  the  common 
white  laborers  of  the  coast  are  tramps  or  hoboes. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  in  a  measure  true.  More  tramps  can  be  seen  traveling  along 
the  highways  and  railways  of  the  Pacific  coast  States  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  United  States  that  I  have  ever  visited.    The  question  is,  What  has  made  them 
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tramps?  That  the  unequal  and  nnnatural  battle  which  the  white  laborer  of  the 
coast  has  been  compelled  to  wage  against  his  Asiatic  competitor  is  directly 
responsible  for  this  deplorable  condition  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 

The  records  of  the  State  bnrean  of  labor  statistics  of  California  show  that  dur- 
ing the  hard  times  in  1895-96  over  15,000  white  laborers  of  California  were  out  of 
employment.  The  thousands  of  women  and  children  who  were  dependent  upon 
them  for  support  were  suffering  from  want  and  hunger,  and  yet  during  all  of 
this  distressing  period  the  36,000  coolie  laborers  in  the  State  were,  for  tne  most 
part,  regularly  employed.  Cheap  labor,  like  cheap  money,  is  always  the  last  to 
oe  out  of  employment. 

RELATION  OF  ASLATIC  IMMIGRATION  TO  CRIME. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  I  have  secured  data  from  the  official  records  of 
the  cities  of  San  Francisco,  Cleveland,  and  Cincinnati,  showing  the  total  number 
of  arrests  for  crime  in  each  of  the  cities  named  for  the  year  ending  June  1, 1899. 
The  degrading  effect  of  Asiatic  competition  upon  the  white  laboring  classes  of 
the  coast  is,  it  S3ems  to  me,  forcibly  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  these  figures. 
Thousands  of  white  laborers,  when  forced  to  face  the  alternative  of  working  side 
by  side  with  the  coolie  and  receiving  a  coolie's  wage  or  becoming  tramps,  have 
chosen  to  take  to  the  highways.  The  population  of  San  Francisco,  Cleveland, 
and  Cincinnati  is  about  the  same,  and  yet  the  number  of  arrests  for  crime  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  during  the  last  year  was  greater  than  the  combined  number 
of  arrests  in  the  cities  of  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati. 

Comparative  statement  of  arrests  for  drunkenness,  burglary,  grand  and  petit  lar- 
ceny, and  vttgrancy  in  the  cities  of  San  Francisco,  Cleveland,  and  Cincinnati 
for  year  ending  June  1, 1899, 


Popula- 
tion. 

Pordrunk- 
enneas. 

For  bur- 
glary and 
larceny. 

For  va- 
grancy. 

San  Francisco 

350.000 
380,000 
296,000 

12,1H3 
7,086 
2,124 

1.290 

1,«» 

8C3 

2.896 

OlAVAlfLTlfl 

142 

Cincinnati  ,  ,   , . 

604 

Total  arrests  for  aU  offenses  during  year. 

San  Francisco _ 28,018 

Cleveland - 14,452 

Cincinnati - 10,010 

The  above  figures  tell  their  own  story.  The  appalling  number  of  arrests  for 
vagrancy  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  can  be  accounted  for  upon  no  other  theory 
than  that  the  white  toilers  of  the  coast  have  gone  down  in  hbpeless  defeat  in  the 
unequal  struggle  with  their  Asiatic  competitors.  It  has  been  said  that  the  cur- 
rency of  a  nation  is  always  debased  to  the  level  of  its  baser  standard  coin.  It  is 
equally  axiomatic  that  the  labor  of  a  community  is  always  degraded  to  the  level 
or  the  lowest  type  of  labor  ynth  which  it  must  compete.  Oil  and  water  will  not 
mix.    American  laborers  may  be  hoboized;  they  will  not  he  coolieized, 

SMUGGLING  OVER  THE  CANADIAN  AND  MEXICAN  FRONTIER. 

As  already  stated  large  numbers  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  come  into  the  United 
States  every  year  from  Canada  and  British  Columbia.  The  line  of  frontier  is  so 
extensive  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  police  it  effectively.  I  think,  however, 
that  if  the  Government  were  to  guard  more  carefully  the  railway  lines  operating 
over  the  border  the  number  of  coolies  who  enter  the  United  States  uxwn  these 
lines  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

Hundreds  of  Chinese  immigrants  who  are  denied  landing  at  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco  secure  passage  to  some  Mexican  port,  usually  to  Ensanada,  from  which 
they  work  their  way  over  the  Mexican  border  into  the  United  States.  Many  of 
them  when  approaching  the  border  line  along  the  coast  wait  until  low  tide 
and  follow  the  coast  line  into  the  United  States  over  the  border,  the  tide  water 
obliterating  all  marks  of  the  trail  behind  them.  These  Chinese  are  assisted  by 
their  countrymen  who  live  at  different  points  along  the  border,  and  between 
them  a  regn^lar  system  of  signs  and  communication  has  been  established. 
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MEXICAN  PEON  LABOR. 

As  appears  by  the  tables  showing  the  number  and  nationality  of  laborers  employed 
nx)oi]  tne  railways  of  the  coast  it  will  be  seen  that  large  numbers  of  Mexicans  are 
employed  on  some  of  the  Unes,  notably  uxx>n  the  Hues  of  the  Santa  Fe  company. 
A  large  x)ercentage  of  such  Mexicans  are  aliens  who  reside  on  the  Mexican  side 
of  the  line  and  who  come  into  the  United  States  as  laborers. 

In  the  fruit-gathering  season  hundreds  of  Mexicans  living  near  the  border  line 
are  employed  annually  under  contract  and  come  into  the  United  States  and  work 
in  the  orchards,  vineyards,  and  fruit  ranches.  The  American  rate  of  wages  is 
double  that  of  the  Mexican.  The  Mexican  peon  laborer  is  little  if  any  better 
than  the  Japanese  coolie,  and  the  competition  of  the  Mexican  is  quite  as  disas- 
trous to  white  labor  as  is  that  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese. 

THE  CHINESE  EXCLUSION  ACT. 

In  1880  the  tide  of  coolie  immigration  to  the  United  States  from  China  had 
attained  such  alarming  proportions  that  the  American  people  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  imless  immediate  steps  were  taken  for  its  suppression  the  white  labor  of 
the  Pacific  States  would  be  driven  back  eastward  over  the  mountains  and  the 
field  abandoned  to  the  Chinese. 

A  commission  was  appointed  by  President  Hayes  to  visit  PeMn  and  present  the 
situation  to  the  Imperial  Gk)vemment,  to  the  end  that  some  agreement  might  be 
reached  which,  while  respecting  the  dignity  of  the  Chinese  Government,  would 
secure  protection  to  the  laboring  interests  of  the  United  States.  As  a  result  the 
famous  immigration  treaty  of  1880  was  framed,  and  in  1882  *'  the  Chinese  exclu- 
sion act,"  so  called,  was  enacted  bjr  Congress. 

Class  legislation  is  always  objectionable^  and  legislative  discrimination  against 
an  individual,  class,  or  nation  can  be  justified  only  by  the  most  urgent  and  extra- 
ordinary necessity.  To  the  honest  toilers  of  all  climes  and  nations  who,  tiring  of 
the  oppression  and  limited  opportunities  which  surround  them  in  the  Old  World, 
are  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  a  free  government,  the  United 
States  has  been  ever  ready  to  extend  a  generous  welcome.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  foreigners  have  come  to  our  shores,  have  joined  our  great  army  of  toilers,  and 
are  to-day  respected  citizens  of  their  adopted  country. 

The  European  immigrants  are  rapidly  and  easily  assimilated.  The  peculiarities 
of  race  yield  speedily  to  new  conditions  and  surroundings.  The  Irishman ,  the  Eng- 
lishman, the  German,  the  Frenchman,  and  Swede  of  yesterday  is  to-day  an  Ameri- 
can. Not  so  with  the  Asiatic  immigrant.  There  is  between  the  white  and  Mongolian 
races  an  impassable  gfulf .  The  two  races  will  not  assimilate.  The  Asiatic  immi- 
grant who  comes  to  the  United  States  retains  all  of  his  race  peculiarities;  he 
remains  an  Asiatic;  he  can  not  be  Americanized.  The  Japanese,  while  adopting 
the  dress  and  manners  of  the  American,  remains  just  as  much  a  foreigner  as  his 
Mongolian  brother,  the  Chinese.  Neither  the  Jax)anese  nor  the  Chinese  who  come 
to  the  United  States  have,  as  a  class,  the  remotest  interest  in  our  Government  or 
our  laws.  They  are  no  more  a  part  of  us  than  are  their  countrymen  in  Yoko- 
hama and  Hongkong. 

It  is  in  the  exceptional  and  extraordinary  character  of  Asiatic  immigration  that 
the  exclusion  law  finds  its  justification.  And  I  predict  that  the  time  will  come, 
if  indeed  it  is  not  already  at  hand,  when  the  interests  of  American  labor  will 
demand  that  its  provisions  be  so  extended  as  to  prohibit  the  coming  into  the 
United  States  of  tne  **  coolie  "  classes  of  all  foreign  nations. 

The  purpose  of  the  "  Exclusion  act "  is  to  exclude  only  the  *•  coolie  "  or  laboring 
classes  of  Chinese  immigrants.  Chinese  merchants ,  doctors ,  artists ,  students ,  and , 
in  fact,  all  Chinese  other  than  common  laborers,  are,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
and  the  act,  exempt  from  its  provisions. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that,  as  the  law  is  at  present  administered,  the  greatest 
hardships  are  imposed  upon  the  merchants  and  others  of  the  exempt  classes  of 
Chinese  immigrants.  A  Chinese  merchant  applying  for  landing  in  the  United 
States  must  establish  his  identity  and  standing  as  a  merchant.  If  he  is  returning 
to  the  United  States  after  a  visit  to  China  his  papers  must  be  examined  by  the 
Government  officials,  and  in  many  cases  they  are  forwarded  to  the  city  in  which 
the  merchant  claims  residence  for  investigation.  Pending  such  investigation  the 
immigrant  is  held  in  detention  by  the  steamship  company.  The  place  provided 
by  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  at  San  Francisco  for  the  detention  of  such  immi- 
grants is  called  the  **  Detention  loft." 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  Government  in  the  interest  of  humanity  to  see  that  some- 
thing is  done  to  compel  those  who  have  charge  of  Chinese  immigi*ants,  pending 
the  investigation  of  their  right  to  land  in  the  United  States,  to  give  at  least  a 
smaU  measure  of  consideration  to  their  comfort  and  creature  welfare.     The 
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steamship  companies  who  bring  these  immigrants  to  our  shores  receive  comx>en- 
sation  for  the  care  and  keeping  of  each  of  them  until  they  are  landed,  and  ^ey 
should  be  compelled  by  the  Goyemment  to  make  proper  ana  reasonable  proyision 
for  their  comfort. 

I  suggested  to  the  officials  of  the  Chinese  bureau  as  early  as  January  last  that 
I  saw  no  yalid  reason  why,  in  the  cases  of  all  Chinese  merchants  and  others  of 
the  exempted  classes,  who  desired  to  yisit  China  with  the  expectation  of  return- 
ing to  the  United  States,  the  investigation  respecting  the  business,  identity,  and 
status  of  such  Chinese  might  not  be  made  and  his  status  fixed  prior  to  his  depai^ 
ture.  Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  the  only  proof  necessary  will  then  be 
proof  of  identity.  This  can  be  readily  furnished,  and  the  further  detention  of 
tx)na  fide  Chinese  merchants  for  weeks,  and  in  some  cases  months,  in  the  vile 
detention  lofts  will  be  avoided. 

I  am  much  pleased  to  note  that  as  recently  as  March  last  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment issued  to  the  officials  at  the  several  ports  instructions  upon  this  subject, 
and  that  hereafter  the  status  of  Chinese  merchants  will  be  inquired  into  and 
established,  at  least  prima  facie,  prior  to  their  departure  from  this  country, 
instead  of  at  the  time  of  their  return. 

FRAUDS  C!OMMITTKD  BY  CHINESE  IMMIGRANTS. 

The  records  at  the  Chinese  bureau  at  San  Francisco  show  that  an  average  of 
between  3,500  and  4,000  Chinese  -peirBons  enter  the  United  States  at  that  port  each 
year. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  the  official  records  at  the  Chinese  bureau 
at  San  Francisco,  will  give  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  extent  and  character  of 
Chinese  immiKration  at  the  present  time: 

The  tables  given  below  cover  the  two  last  fiscal  years,  ending  June  1, 1808,  and 
June  1, 1899,  respectively. 

Number  of  Chinese  applyi^Hf  for  admission  to  United  States,  number  admitted 

and  rejected. 

JULY  1, 1807,  TO  JULY  1, 18W. 


Month. 


Total  ap 
pljring. 


July 

Ang:ust  ... 
Septenilx'X- 
October... 
November , 
December  . 
January  .. 
February . , 

March 

April , 

May 

June 

Total 


3B7 
411 
286 
116 
113 
231 
218 
640 
438 


3,806 


Admitted. 


Males.     Femalea. 


871 
370 
364 
306 
868 
160 
98 
168 
196 
646 
406 


Total  ad- 
mitted. 


874 
873 
879 
313 
879 
178 
98 
180 
200 
666 
409 


3.764 


Rejected. 


Males.    Females. 


110 


Total  re- 
jected. 


11 

2 

11 

1 

16 

1 

3 

5 

3 

2 

2 

8 

26 

1 

26 

1 

jn 


18 

4 

4 

12 

17 

8 

6 

4 

4 

8 

27 

27 

1» 


JULY  1, 1898,  TO  JULY  1, 1899. 


July 

AuKUBt  . . . 
September 
October... 
November 
December 
January  .. 
February . 
March...... 

April 

May 

June , 

ToUl 


849 

819 

19 

338 

20 

604 

680 

12 

642 

66 

633 

272 

10 

282 

108 

260 

4T2 

8 

480 

92 

312 

284 

2 

280 

72 

292 

264 

10 

274 

60 

154 

206 

6 

211 

37 

203 

160 

1 

160 

33 

82 

144 

2 

146 

16 

271 

184 

7 

191 

26 

420 

221 

1 

222 

23 

296 

497 

6 

608 

31 

3.956 

1 

3.661 

84 

8.686 

673 

23  I 


24 

70 
1(« 
98 
74 
60 
41 
85 
17 
25 
28 
81 


606 


As  shown  in  the  above  table,  there  were  admitted  to  tne  United  States  at  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1898, 3,764  Chinese  immi- 
grants, while  in  the  last  fiscal  year  the  number  was  3,635. 
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Several  classes  of  Chinese  returning,  number  in  transit  through  the  United  StaieSy 
number  departing  and  deported,  etc, 

JULY  1,  1807,  TO  JULY  1, 1808. 


Month. 


Appli- 
cants 
with  sec 
tion6 
oertifl- 
cates  ad- 
mitted, a 


July 

Anf^nst 

September 
October.... 
November . 
December  . 
January ... 
February . 
March...... 

April 

May 

June , 

Total 


1,108 


lOB 

...... 

167 

12S 

8 

143 

11 

164 

1 

81 

fiO 

«7 

61 

1 

144 

74 

2 

1^ 


67 
03 
86 
80 
73 
63 
6 
1 

» 
46 
76 
120 


788 


44 

113 
34 
66 

26 
86 
14 


46 
106 
60 


661 


Chinese  depart- 

ixiK  from  Ban 

Francisco. 


Males. 


246 
867 

427 
1.034 
838 
606 
171 
210 
208 
180 
240 
100 


4,664 


Females. 


200 


Returned  lalK>r- 

ors  departing: 

under  treaty 

of  1804. 


Males. 


60 
00 
122 
362 
263 
106 
86 
68 
20 
47 
73 
16 


Females. 


13 


6 
20 
11 
36 
7 
14 
4 
8 
4 

43 
0 
7 


177 


JULY  1,  1808,  TO  JULY  1,  1800. 


July 

30 
20 
8 
102 
46 
48 
60 
60 

n 

62 

68 
47 

1 

12 
60 
82 

2 

""b 

8 

...... 

6 

112 
280 
108 

178 
00 
74 
22 
10 
80 
38 
60 

IBO 

34 

68 

86 

42 

26 

27 

8 

28 

7 

74 

111 

810 

244 
101 
886 

Z 

140 

12 
6 
26 
81 
87 
8 
12 
2 

64 
62 
102 
810 
280 
207 
01 
80 
66 
62 
31 
88 

1 

40 

August ..:::...::..:.::.....: 

6 

^tember 

1 

1 

8 

November 

1 
1 
2 

0 

December 

6 

January 

S9 

FebruMT 

87 

March 

8 

April 

8 

SSy...:::.:. 

1 

Jnna ^ 

4 

Total 

607 

111 

066 

768 

8,816 

232 

1.331 

6 

105 

a  The  section  6  certificate  is  issued  only  to  Chinese  immiffrants  other  than  laborers;  such  cer- 
tificates are  issued  in  compliance  with  section  6  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  act,  which  provides 
that  all  Chinese  persons  otiier  than  laborers  who  may  be  entitled  by  the  treaty  or  ac^t  to  come 
within  the  United  States  shall,  before  leaving  China,  obtain  jwrmission  from  tne  Chinese  Qov- 
emment,  with  a  certificate  showing  such  permission,  the  name,  occupation  or  profession,  etc., 
of  the  immigrant. 

There  has  in  the  past  years  been  a  great  deal  of  irre^arity  at  some  of  the 
cnstoms  districts  in  the  admission  of  Chinese  persons  m  the  exempt  classes. 
Section  6  certificates  have  in  manv  instances  been  issned  to  cooly  laborers,  who 
have  been  allowed  to  come  into  the  United  States  as  merchants,  students,  and 
travelers. 

Probably  the  greatest  number  of  frauds  are  committed  by  the  class  of  Chinese 
laborers  who  apnly  for  admission  on  the  ground  that  they  were  bom  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  tnerefore  **  native  sons. "  There  has  recently  been  a  laree  increase* 
in  the  number  of  arrivals  who  claim  to  be  **  native  sons,"  tneir  claims  being  sup- 
ported solely  by  the  unreliable  testimony  of  Chinese  witnesses. 
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The  following  table  contains  a  comparative  statement  showing  the  total  num- 
ber of  arrivals  of  Chinese  by  months,  and  number  of  **  native  sons  **  during  cor- 
responding months,  for  the  two  last  fiscal  years: 

Total  number  of  Chinese  admitted  at  San  Francisco  under  exempt  doss  as  **native 
bom"  compared  with  total  admissions  for  fiscal  years  1897-98  and  1898-99, 


Month. 


Jnly  1, 1807,  to  July  1, 1898.     |     Jnly  1, 1898,  to  July  1. 1800. 


Total  ad- 
missions, 
all  classes. 


Native 
bom. 


Percent  Total  ad- 
native  I  missions, 
bom.    I  all  classes. 


NfttivA    Percent 

^Jif®     native 

^™-        bom. 


July 

Aaffnst  — 
September. 
October.... 
November. 
December . 
January  ... 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 


874 
873 
870 
81B 
379 
178 
08 
180 
800 
666 
400 


3,764 


600 


"A 


27 
33t 
»f 
81 

m 


16t 


612 
882 
480 
286 
274 
211 
160 
146 
101 
222 
608 


3.636 


m 

171 

28 


720 


20 


At  least  75  -^r  cent  of  the  Chinese  admitted  as  *' native  sons*'  are  common 
cooly  laborers.  Many  officials  with  whom  I  have  talked  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  fullv  90  per  cent  of  the  alleged  *^  native  sons  "  cases  are  frauds,  and  that  not 
to  ezceea  10  per  cent  of  the  appucants  claiming  to  be  ^'native  sons*'  are  entitled 
to  land  as  such. 

CHINESE  LAWYERS. 

In  every  important  -port  there  are  certain  unscrupulous  lawyers  who  devote 
their  entire  time  to  the  Chinese  business.  Some  of  them,  of  course,  do  a  jjerfectly 
legitimate  business.  The  Chinese  merchants  in  our  Western  coast  cities  have 
important  commercial  interests,  and  I  have  met  a  few  attorneys  who  have  a  large 
ana  important  Chinese  clientage,  who  are  an  honor  to  their  profession.  I  speak 
more  particularly  of  the  class  of  lawyers  who  are  constantly  hanging  about  the 
Chinese  bureau  and  the  customs  offices,  and  whose  services  are  invariably  sought 
in  the  attempts  to  secure  the  landing  of  coolies  and  slave  girls.  It  is  notorious 
that  some  of  the  lawyers  of  this  class  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  worst  classes 
of  the  Chinese,  furnishing  false  testimony,  suborning  and  intimidating  witnesses, 
and  resorting  to  every  means,  fair  or  foul,  to  secure  the  landing  of  their  clients. 

It  is  the  unquestioned  right  of  every  Chinese  immigrant  to  be  represented  by  an 
attorney  if  he  desires  one.  The  large  fees  which  the  Chinese  are  willing  to  pay, 
however,  serve  as  an  immense  corruption  fund,  which  is  constantly  used  to  defeat 
the  objects  of  the  exclusion  law.  If  Congress  would  ftx  a  maximum  fee  in  each 
case,  commensurate  with  the  services  actually  rendered,  and  constitute  it  an 
offense  for  any  attorney  to  ask  or  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  further  or 
additional  compensation,  it  would,  in  my  judgment,  tend  to  eliminate  one  of  the 
principal  elements  of  fraud  in  connection  with  Chinese  immigration. 

HIGHBINDERS  AND  HIQHBINDERISM. 

There  exist  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  numerous  "  tongs,"  or  associations  of 
Chinese  of  the  criminal  class,  organized  for  the  express  purpose  of  committing 
crime.  They  exist  on  blackmail  and  pay  large  sums  annually  for  the  protection 
of  gambling  houses  and  other  disreputable  places  which  are  conducted  by  the 
members  of  these  "tongs."  The  word  '*tong"  is  the  equivalent  of  *' society," 
**  company,"  or  *'  organization." 

There  are  in  San  Francisco  at  the  present  time  the  following  highbinder  tongs: 
Chee  Kung  Tong,  Suey  On  Tong,  Bow  On  Tong,  Hop  Sing  Tong,  Hip  Sing  Tong, 
Suey  Sing  Tong,  Wa  Bing  Shoan  Tong,  Bing  Qung  Tong,  Bow  Sin  Sere  Tong,  Gi 
Sui  Sere  Tong,  Hip  Yee  Tong,  Quong  Duck  Tong,  Jo  liung  Sen  Tong,  Lun  On 
Tong,  and  Jew  Yee  Tong. 

The  tongs  or  companies  of  this  character  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
so-called  **  Six  Companies  "  or  other  Chinese  organizations  which  are  purely  com- 
mercial and  beneficial  in  their  character. 
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Among  the  25,000  Chinese  i)Optilation  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  about  1,000 
represent  the  worst  class  of  criminals  on  earth.  Many  of  them  have  been  com- 
pelled to  flee  from  their  native  conntry  on  acconnt  of  crimes  committed  there. 
They  live  without  work  and  fatten  upon  the  prosperity  of  others  of  their  race. 
They  impose  fines  arbitrarily  and  levy  blackmail  at  will.  If  payment  is  resisted 
or  refused,  thejr  do  not  hesitate  to  sentence  to  death  the  person  who  refuses  to 
meet  their  criminal  demands. 

The  highbinder  tongs  hold  secret  sessions,  the  business  of  which  is  to  arrange 
for  the  collection  of  tribute.  Each  tong  has  its  regularly  appointed  "  soldiers,'* 
who  are  commonly  known  as  '*  Hatchet  Men."  It  is  the  sworn  duty  of  these 
Hatchet  Men  to  murder  all  those  who  have  invoked  the  displeasure  of  the  tong 
whenever  directed  so  to  do. 

These  vicious  and  criminal  societies  are  a  constant  menace  to  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  society.  They  exist  for  the  purpose  of  committing  crime.  They  review 
and  nullify  the  judgments  of  our  courts  with  utter  disregard  for  our  laws.  They 
have  their  own  tribunals,  before  which  offenders  are  secretly  tried  and  sentenced 
to  death,  and  such  sentence  is  executed  by  their  paid  assassins,  They  have  no 
respect  whatever  for  the  oath  administered  in  our  courts.  They  even  make  use 
of  our  courts,  if  necessary,  to  enforce  the  arbitrary  and  secret  decisions  of  their 
own  tribunals.  One  instance  in  particular  was  called  to  my  attention  in  which  an 
innocent  Chinese  merchant,  as  a  result  of  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  high- 
binder tongs,  was  accused  of  murder,  tried  and  convicted  in  the  courts  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  hiffhbinder  societies  furnishing  all  of  the  witnesses  against  him.  It 
was  afterwards  learned  that  all  of  the  testimony  g^ven  at  this  trial  was  false;  that 
the  witnesses  had  been  furnished  by  the  highbinder  society  which  had  made  use 
of  our  courts  to  take  the  life  of  one  who  had  fallen  under  its  displeasure. 

It  is  this  criminal  class  of  Chinese  members  of  the  several  highbinder  tongs  who 
make  a  business  of  bringing  to  the  United  States  slave  girls  and  cooly  laborers. 
As  high  as  $3,000  in  gold  is  frequently  realized  from  the  sale  of  a  single  Chmese  slave 
girl  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  The  hundreds  of  cooly  laborers  whom  they 
succeed  in  bringing  into  the  country  are  hired  out  in  *  *  gangs,"  under  the  direction 
of  a  **  boss,"  who  collects  their  wages,  the  principal  part  of  which  is  paid  over  to 
some  company  of  the  highbinders.  The  condition  of  this  class  of  laborers  is 
little  better  than  that  of  slaves.  They  have  little  or  no  personal  freedom;  they 
are  compelled  to  work  on  year  after  year  and  receive  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
fruits  or  their  toil.  If  any  one  of  them  revolts  against  his  masters  or  seeks  to 
assert  his  personal  liberty  he  is  promptly  assassinated. 

The  power  of  the  highbinder  tongs  among  the  Chinese  population  is  almost 
absolute.  So  great  is  the  dread  inspired  among  the  Chinese  dv  these  societies  that 
few  have  the  courage  to  resist  their  criminal  demands.  The  State  and  municipal 
authorities  have  been  powerless  to  suppress  the  crimes  of  the  highbinders,  for  the 
reason  that  no  Chinese  witness  has  the  courage  to  appear  and  give  testimony 
against  a  highbinder.  Every  witness  who  should  so  appear  and  testify  would  be 
marked  for  death.  The  Chinese  people  as  a  race  is  peace-loving;  there  is  little  of 
the  warlike  spirit  among  them,  and  they  have  not  the  courage  to  take  a  bold  stand 
against  this  Bi)ecie8  of  outlawry,  which  is  a  constant  menace,  not  only  to  their 
prosperity  but  to  their  lives  as  well. 

I  think  it  a  conservative  statement  when  I  say  that  fully  90  per  cent  of  all  the 
frauds  committed  against  the  Chinese  exclusion  act  in  the  bringing  into  the  United 
States  of  slave  girls  and  coolie  laborers  is  inspired  directly  by  these  highbinder 
societies.  Subornation  of  witnesses  and  procurement  of  false  testimony  is  a  part 
of  the  business  for  which  they  are  organized.  I  have  heard  of  instances  in 
which  reputable  and  highly  respected  Chinese  merchants  have,  under  fear  of  per- 
sonal violence  from  the  highbinders,  been  compelled  to  give  false  testimony  in 
cases  where  these  criminal  organizations  have  desired  the  landing  of  cooly  labor- 
ers or  slave  girls. 

Most  of  these  tongs  have  in  their  regular  employ  some  attorney  of  the  class  here- 
tofore referred  to.  These  attorneys  are  paid  regular  annual  salaries,  in  addition 
to  fees  in  special  cases,  for  their  work  in  behalf  of  these  tongs. 

It  is  my  opinion,  after  a  most  thorough  and  careful  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject, that  it  the  country  could  be  rid  of  this  criminal  class  of  Chinese,  and  the 
highbinder  societies  or  tongs  permanently  suppressed,  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  the  commission  of  fraud  in  the  administration  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws 
would  be  eliminated. 

In  discussing  this  phase  of  the  Chinese  question  with  Dr.  John  Endicott  Gard- 
ner, interpreter  at  the  Chinese  bureau,  San  Francisco,  that  gentleman  said: 
"  Fully  75  per  cent  of  all  of  the  frauds  committed  at  the  present  time  as^inst  the 
exclusion  law  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  highbinder  organizations."    I>r.  Gard- 
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ner,  in  addition  to  his  position  as  official  interpreter  for  the  Gk)vemment,  occnpies 
the  chair  of  Oriental  lan&^iages  at  one  of  the  western  universities.  He  is  a  hi^y 
cnltured  gentleman,  and,  having  spent  many  years  in  missionary  work  in  China, 
has  greater  familiarity  with  the  language,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  Chinese 
race  than  anyone  whom  I  have  ever  met.  The  Government  is  ejfceedingly  for- 
tunate in  having  as  interpreter  at  such  an  important  port  as  San  Francisco  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  ability,  hign  standing,  and  character  of  Dr.  Gardner. 

Attached  to  this  report  is  an  extended  statement  given  to  me  by  Dr.  Gardner 
touching  many  of  the  i>oints  covered  in  this  report.  Dr.  Gardner's  statement,  is 
highly  interesting  and  is  attached  hereto,  marked  ''  Exhibit  C." 

Attached  to  Dr.  Gardner's  statement  are  numerous  exhibits,  the  same  being 
original  translations  from  Chinese  documents,  as  follows: 

Mchibit  A, — Letter  of  instructions  to  a  highbinder  or  salaried  ** soldier"  to  kill 
another. 

Exhibit  B. — Contract  for  the  sale  of  a  Chinese  slave  gfirl,  which  is  in  the  regu- 
lar form  in  constant  use  among  the  Chinese  who  are  engaged  in  this  nefarious 
practice. 

Exhibit  C, — Coaching  paper  or  catechism  furnished  by  highbinders  to  Chinese 
slave  girl  to  be  used  by  her  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  landing  in  the  United 
States. 

Exhibit  D. — ^Voluntary  statement  of  a  Chinese  slave  girl  known  as  **  Lee  Yow 
Chun."  This  statement  is  made  bv  the  slave  girl  at  tne  Presbyterian  Mission 
Home  at  San  Francisco,  to  which  the  girl  had  fled  from  her  captors.  The  trans- 
lation is  by  Dr.  Gkirdner. 

•  Exhibit  -&.-— Intercepted  letter  from  a  highbinder  to  the  officers  of  his  tong. 

Exhibit  F. — ^A  translation  of  a  letter  of  warning  received  by  Dr.  Gardner  from 
a  Chinese  friend,  advising  him  that  the  highbinders  had  placed  a  price  upon  his 
(Gardner's)  head. 

An  examination  of  the  above  exhibits  will  throw  much  light  upon  the  methods 
of  the  criminal  organizations  known  as  the  highbinders. 

Mr.  William  Price,  lieutenant  of  police  of  San  Francisco,  in  speaking  of  the 
highbinders,  says: 

''  Their  places  are  finely  fitted  up,  the  same  as  club  rooms.  There  they  meet  as 
other  organizations  do.  If  a  member  has  anything  against  another  man  he  places 
his  case  Def ore  the  society  and  offers  so  much  money  to  have  the  man  killed. 
After  they  have  settled  on  the  man  to  be  killed,  his  head  is  as  good  as  gone.  The 
societies'  rules  are  so  binding  that  those  who  are  chosen  are  bound  to  kill  their 
victim  even  if  there  were  twenty  policemen  standing  about  at  the  time." 

Lieutenant  Price  says  there  are  about  3,000  Chinese  highbinders  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  the  present  time,  who  are  nothing  but  cutthroats  and  bad  men.  He  styles 
them  ''  the  worst  class  of  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  do  not  molest 
the  white  people,  as  they  fear  an  uprising  against  their  race  in  the  event  that  any 
white  man  was  killed."  Lieutenant  Price  states  further  that "  one  of  the  by-laws 
in  all  of  the  highbinder  societies  is  to  the  effect  that  every  highbinder  is  obliged 
to  aid  in  the  landing  of  cooly  laborers  and  Chinese  slave  girls. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  U nited  States  Commissioner  or  Immigration  North,  of 
San  Francisco,  who  served  as  one  of  the  commissioners  before  whom  the  investi- 
gation into  the  practices  of  highbinders  was  heard  about  2  years  ago,  much  of  the 
testimony  taken  at  that  investigation  was  placed  at  my  disposal.  Some  of  the 
important  parts  of  this  testimony  is  submitted  herewith  as  part  of  my  report. 
They  are:  Statement  of  William  Price,  lieutenant  of  police.  Exhibit  D;  statement 
of  ''  Chun  Ho,"  rescued  slave  ^rl.  Exhibit  E;  statement  of  Miss  Donaldina  Cam- 
eron, matron  Presbyterian  Chinese  Rescue  Home,  Exhibit  F. 

During  my  investigations  of  .this  subject  a  number  of  very  prominent  and 
wealthy  Chinese  merchants  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  visited  me  at  my  hotel, 
most  of  them  coming  secretly  in  the  nighttime,  as  they  were  fearful  that  vio- 
lence would  be  done  tnem  if  it  became  known  to  the  highbinders  that  they  had 
been  to  see  me.  Every  one  of  these  men  substantiated  what  Dr.  Gardner  had 
said  resx)ecting  the  frauds  committed  in  the  landing  of  coolies  and  slave  girls. 
They  insisted  that  if  the  highbinder  societies  could  be  broken  up  that  the  source 
of  nearly  all  of  the  frauds  committed  against  the  exclusion  act  would  be  removed. 

That  the  State  and  municipal  authorities  of  California  were  powerless  to  break 
up  these  organizations  all  of  the  Chinese  with  whom  I  talked  were  agreed. 

As  a  result  of  my  investigation  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  tne  only  way 
in  which  this  evil  can  be  reached  and  the  country  lid  of  this  vicious  and  disturb- 
ing element  is  for  Congress  to  take  the  subject  in  hand. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  all  the  members  of  the  highbinder  societies  are  aliens  and 
criminals  of  the  worst  type.    The  one  thing  which  they  fear  above  all  others,  hold- 
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ing  it  in  greater  dread  than  all  of  onr  laws,  onr  conrts  and  jails,  is  deportation  to 
China.  The  purpose  of  the  highbinder  organizations  is  vicious  and  criminal.  They 
should  be  suppressed  by  law  of  Congress,  and  membership  therein,  or  in  any 
society  having  for  its  purjwse  the  commission  of  crime,  or  the  violation  of  our 
laws  on  the  part  of  aliens  residing  in  this  country,  should  render  such  aliens  liable 
to  deportation. 

In  this  connection  I  take  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  statement  of  the  imperial 
Chinese  consul-general  at  San  Francisco,  Ho  Yow,  marked  ''Exhibit  Q,"  attached 
to  this  report. 

Also  to  statement  of  a  Chinese  merchant  of  San  Francisco,  marked  "  Exhibit  H," 
and  hereto  attached. 


Exhibit  A. 
8TATEMBHT  OF  FBAHK  D.  SGHITTIiEB,  UttlJiJSBE  UrSFECIOB,  SAW  FRAKCIBOO,  GAL, 

Q.  What  is  your  official  connection  with  the  Chinese  bureau,  Mr.  Schuyler? — 
A.  At  San  Francisco,  as  an  inspector. 

Q.  flow  long  have  you  acted m  such  capacity?— A.  I  think  since  about  the  8th 
or  9th  of  last  January,  during  which  time  I  have  had  about  30  days'  leave  of 
absence. 

<^.  Prior  to  that  time  where  had  you  resided  and  what  was  your  business?— A. 
Chmese  inspector  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  since  the  1st  day  of  September,  1898.  I  was 
appointed  in  New  York  about  the  8th  of  August,  1893,  and  proceeded  to  Seattle, 
where  my  official  station  was  designated,  arriving  there  about  the  1st  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1893,  and  have  been  in  actual  Government  service  ever  since. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  you  were  stationed  in  Seattle,  are  you  able  to  state 
approximately  the  number  of  Chinese  that  were  landed  there  annually  ? — A.  I 
can  not,  as  Port  Townsend  was  the  principal  landing  place. 

Q.  During  your  connection  with  the  Gtovemment  service  at  Seattle  what  per- 
centage, if  any,  of  the  total  admission  of  Chinese  to  this  country  would  you  think 
were  not  entitled  to  admission,  or  were  admitted  upon  proofs  that  you  have  reason 
to  believe  were  false? — ^A.  Very  few,  as  it  is  not  a  large  place;  and  there  are  not 
more  than  17  to  20  Chinese  firms  in  Seattle  to-day. 

Q.  What  would  you  estimate  the  total  Chinese  population  to  be  in  Seattle? — 
A.  It  varies;  in  the  summer  there  are  only  about  250  to  300,  as  they  go  away. 

Q.  Are  there  any  considerable  number  of  Japanese  there?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  what  Japanese  ports  do  they  come  principally? — A.  I  can't  say.  They 
come  to  this  country  via  the  Canadian  Pacific  steamers  via  Vancouver. 

Q.  Do  any  considerable  proi)ortion  of  the  Japanese  immigrants  who  land  in 
Seattle  remain  in  that  country? — ^A.  Prior  to  my  goin^  away  it  was  notoriously 
known  that  they  came  in  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from  Vancouver  to 
Seattle  and  from  Tacoma  to  PuyaUup,  which  is  between  Seattle  and  Tacoma, 
where  they  congregate  in  large  numbers,  and  went  to  work  for  the  railroads  as 
contract  laborers. 

Q.  Upon  what  railroads  was  it  reported  that  they  were  employed  principally?— 
A.  The  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think,  through  facts  that  have  come  to  your  knowl- 
edge, that  these  Japanese  who  landed  ana  went  at  once  to  work  on  the  railroads 
came  from  Japan  for  that  purpose?— A.  I  think  so,  as  I  have  seen  Japanese  come 
in  on  the  railroad  and  from  a  certain  mark  or  peculiarity  on  their  faces  we  would 
know  that  they  were  the  same  who  were  sent  away  on  the  train  the  next  day. 

Q.  Were  they  in  charge  of  a  boss? — ^A.  Apparently  not,  although  there  was 
always  some  one  who  spoke  English. 

Q.  About  how  many  that  land  in  that  country  go  out  to  work  in  the  mines  and 
on  the  railroads  in  the  course  of  a  year? — A.  All  the  way  from  20  to  50,  day  after 
day,  for  a  long  time,  and  then  there  would  be  a  lapse,  so  it  is  hard  telling. 

Q-.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  Japanese  agency  or  employment  bureau  through 
whom  these  laborers  were  furnished?— A.  i  es;  there  was  a  firm  there  who  it  was 
generally  supposed  had  the  handling  of  these  Japanese,  and  the  general  supposi- 
tion was  that  they  wer^  the  ones  who  brought  them  here  under  contract. 

Q.  Who  would  you  recommend  that  I  call  upon  as  being  the  persons  most  likely 
to  put  me  in  touch  as  to  the  details  on  this  subject?— A.  Col.  F.  D.  Heustis,  col- 
lector of  customs  at  Port  Townsend,  will  be  able  to  give  all  the  data  on  the  Jap- 
anese immigration  question.  There  is  an  immigration  commissioner  at  Vancoiy- 
yer  who  is  also  well  informed. 
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Q.  What  do  yon  know  npon  the  snbject  of  wages  paid  to  the  Japanese  laborers 
in  that  country?— A.  Only  npon  representation,  which  is  very  much  less  than  any 
other  class  of  labor. 

Q.  What  do  yon  know  upon  the  subject  of  Chinese  landing  in  British  Columbia 
and  illegally  entering  this  country  over  the  lines?— A.  It  was  a  notorious  fact 
that  the  Chinese  landed  in  this  country,  coming  via  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
via  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  large  numbers  at  a  time,  but  that  there  was  no 
increase  in  the  local  population,  and  the  query  always  remained  as  to  what  had 
become  of  them.  Every  man  must  have  $50  when  he  lands  as  evidence  to  the 
Canadian  Government  that  he  is  no  pauper.  This  certificate  must  be  renewed 
every  6  months,  and  if  a  man  desires  to  leave  the  country  his  head-tax  receipt  is 
taken  up  until  he  again  seeks  admission  to  the  United  States,  when  it  is  returned 
to  him. 

Q.  Is  it  not  also  notorious  that  the  railroads  operating  between  British  Colum- 
bia and  this  country  encourage  rather  than  discourage  the  transportation  of  Chinese 
to  this  country?— A.  Not  Chinese,  but  the  Japanese,  I  believe. 

Q.  What  have  you  ever  heard  of  immigration  companies  located  either  here  or 
in  Japan  making  a  business  of  furnishing  the  head  money  of  $25  or  $30,  as  you 
state  they  must  have,  for  the  purpose  of  naving  him  exhibit  it  here? — A.  At  one 
time,  when  two  Japanese  were  rejected  for  not  having,  the  sufficient  amount  of 
money,  a  collection  was  made  up  among  some  Japanese  at  Victoria,  so  that  they 
would  all  have  $25  or  $30  when  th^  got  to  San  Francisco.  They  were  under  the 
impression  that  having  passed  at  Victoria  they  would  not  be  subject  to  examina- 
tion at  San  Francisco.  The  emigration  agent  at  Vancouver,  whose  name  I  can 
not  recall,  told  me  that  he  had  discovered  the  existence  of  a  comx>any,  I  think 
in  Kobe,  Japan,  where  they  furnished  the  passage  money,  and  the  agents  in  this 
country  see  that  the  head  money  is  given  to  the  emigrants  as  they  come  in;  that 
if  a  man  in  Seattle  wants  500  men  he  sends  to  Kobe,  Japan,  and  they  come  here 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  line  or  the  Japanese  line. 

Q.  The  general  impression  then,  you  would  say,  is  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
emigrants  that  come  here  come  under  such  an  arrangement? — A.  Up  there,  yes; 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  happens  here. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  as  to  the  number  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  principal  railways  or  mines  of  that  vicinity? — A.  Japanese  are 
employed  on  the  railroads  and  Chinese  are  in  the  canning  business.  Tnere  are  no 
Chinese  employed  on  the  railroads,  excepting  a  few  on  the  Northern  Pacific  who 
have  been  employed  on  that  line  for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  situation  at  Seattle  what  would 
you  say  as  to  whether  the  Japanese  emigration  has  been  on  the  increase  in  the 
last  four  or  five  years?- A.  Decidedly  on  the  increase.  It  has  been  said  that  as 
many  as  4,000  to  5,000  have  come  in  in  a  month.  I  think  that  probably  1,200  to 
1 ,500  would  be  a  fair  estimate. 

Q.  Do  all  of  those  who  come  in  have  to  pass  through  the  examination  so  that 
the  Gk)vemment  is  able  to  have  a  register?- A.  I  am  not  familiar  vrith  the  form 
carried  out  on  the  Canadian  side,  but  until  lately  they  boldly  walked  in. 

Q.  Then  the  principal  number  come  in  over  the  British  Columbia  line? — A.  I 
do  not  know,  but  wotQd  say  that  the  larger  number  do. 

9-  What  practical  suggestion  could  you  make,  from  what  you  know  of  the  situ- 
ation, as  to  any  reasonable  method  that  might  be  adopted  to  check  this  emigra- 
tion over  the  line?— A.  The  illegal  entry  over  the  line  is  simply  a  matter  of  policing 
the  line.    It  is  a  matter  of  legal  affairs. 

Q.  During  your  entire  exx)erience  as  an  officer  in  the  Chinese  bureau  you  have 
observed,  no  doubt,  that  there  are  quite  a  percentage  who  ask  admission  as  a 
native  bom? — A.  That  is  practiced  more  here  than  at  Seattle.  We  do  not  admit 
a  Chinese  as  native  bom  unless  he  has  2  white  people  as  proof. 

Q.  I  understand  that  in  this  city  there  is  a  resident  Chinese  population  of  about 
25,000  to  50,000.  About  what  percentage  of  that  population  would  you  say  are 
women  or  females? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  percentage  of  females  is  greater  in  the  native 
bom  than  the  others?— A.  Yes,  at  this  place. 

(J.  What  percentage  of  those  who  come  on  the  native-bom  certificate  do  you 
think  are  fraudulent?— A.  I  can  not  tell,  but  at  Seattle  I  do  not  think  there  were 
more  than  2  per  cent;  but  here  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Out  of  the  total  admissions  at  this  port  in  the  last  fifical  year  1  out  of  7  or  8 
make  application  as  native  bom.  Don't  you  think  it  impossible  that  this  is  so? — 
A.  It  may  be  possible,  as  Chinese  came  here  as  early  as  1851  and  were  admitted 
unlimited. 

Q.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  detain  a  Chinese  merchant  in  the  detention  loft  or 
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any  othei  place  for  any  extended  period  for  the  purpose  of  examining  his  papers, 
documents,  etc.,  which  on  their  face  appear  to  be  perfectly  proper?— A.  None, in 
my  opinion.  I  think  that  all  investigations  in  cases  where  no  direct  information 
.of  fraud  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  bureau  should  be  made  in  the  interim 
of  the  departureof  the  subject  and  his  return  to  this  country.  It  should  be  inves- 
tigated upon  his  departure  and  filed  subject  to  his  return. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  upon  the  subject  of  landing  slave  girls  illegally  the  high- 
binder institutions  are  really  the  persons  who  engage  in  that  business  principally 
and  in  most  instances  are  interested  in  furnishing  raise  proof s?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  some  measure  might  be  taken  by  the  Government  which  might  rid  this 
country  and  other  Chinese  countries  of  highbinderism,  would  that  not  facilitate 
the  law  to  a  great  extent? — A.  I  think  the  Chinese  would  work  with  you  hand  in 
hand. 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  a  suggestion  that  a  law  be  passed  by  Congress 
making  membership  proof  of  either  crime  or  misdemeanor,  which  would  render 
any  member  liable  to  deportation,  if  alien,  and  then  leave  it  to  the  head  of  the 
Immigration  Bureau  as  a  court? — ^A.  I  think  that  while  the  consiQ-general  resides 
here  he  be  made  head  of  this  court. 


Exhibit  C. 
AFFIDAVIT  OF  MB.  CLEVELAHD  L.  DAM. 

Mr.  Cleveland  L.  Dam,  attorney  at  law.  of  the  city  and  countyof  San  Francisco, 
State  of  California,  apj>eared  personally  oefore  Special  Agent  Thomas  F.  Turner, 
and  in  reply  to  inquiries  propounded,  testified  as  follows,  to  wit: 

State  op  California,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco^  as: 

Cleveland  L.  Dam,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  From  April,  1896,  until 
October,  1899, 1  served  as  deputy  labor  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  sta- 
tistics of  the  State  of  California,  under  the  appointment  of  His  Excellency  James 
H.  Budd,  governor. 

Among  the  first  questions  considered  by  the  commission  was  that  of  the  immi- 
gration of  Japanese.  The  labor  commission  made  as  thorough  an  investigation 
as  possible,  the  scenes  of  investigation  being  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  Pleasan- 
ton,  Vacaville,  Solano  Coimty,  and  Sacramento.  At  Pleasanton  we  examined 
Japanese  contractors  and  laborers,  merchants  from  whom  the  Japanese  contrac- 
tors bought  supplies,  farmers,  and  the  president  of  the  Pleasanton  hop  fields;  at 
Vacaville,  the  orchardists,  boarding-house  keepers,  and  Japanese  contractors  and 
laborers.  The  investigation  in  San  Francisco  covered  the  testimony  of  Japanese 
boarding-house  keepers,  officials  connected  with  the  United  States  Immigration 
Bureau  at  San  Francisco,  and  merchants  who  were  interested  in  the  production 
of  raisins,  hops,  and  sugar  beets  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigation  we  could  not  find  any  specific  contracts  between 
persons  of  this  State  and  the  residents  of  «^an,  but  in  one  particular  instance 
we  traced  a  certain  Japanese  laborer  from  Winters,  Cal.,  to  his  home  in  Japan, 
and  his  return  with  a  number  of  workmen  whom  he  brought  here  under  his 
charge  and  for  whom  he  found  employment  in  the  fruit  orchards  near  Vacaville. 

We  also  found  evidence  and  had  in  our  i)osses8ion  certificates  of  a  society  hav- 
ing itB  headquarters  in  Japan  which  issued  to  each  emigrant  a  certificate  prom- 
ising to  take  care  of  them  while  in  this  country,  to  find  them  employnient  here» 
to  i)rotcct  them  in  case  of  sickness,  and  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over 
their  future  welfare. 

While  we  could  not  find  any  evidence  of  existing  contracts  under  which  Japan- 
ese laborers  were  brought  here,  we  were  satisfied  that  they  were  brought  here 
throug[h  correspondence  with  their  friends  in  this  country,  who  held  out  to  them 
great  inducements  as  far  as  employnient  was  concerned,  and  the  lucrative  pay 
for  that  employment.  The  greatest  difficulty  had  in  making  these  investigations 
was  the  proneness  of  the  Japanese  to  evade  the  truth.  In  interrogating  them  as 
to  why  they  came  here  they  would  at  first  have  nothing  to  say  and  then  admit 
that  they  came  here  to  learn,  coming  as  students,  but  coming  here,  to  work  until 
they  haa  sufficient  means  to  complete  their  education  and  study  American  ways 
and  enterprises. 

There  are  no  doubts  in  my  mind  but  that  contracts  are  made  in  violation  of  the 
laws,  but  they  are  possibly  made  by  the  boarding-house  keeper,  who  would  con- 
tract to  furnish  so  much  help  and  rely  upon  the  inducements  of  the  person  requir- 
ing same  to  send  to  Japan  and  get  the  men  here. 
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Personally  the  Japanese  laborer  who  comes  here  is  unreliable  and  uncertain, 
and  the  saccess  that  has  been  attained  by  Jananese  labor  in  this  country  has  been 
done  by  what  is  known  as  the  **  Boaramg-iionse  system/'  where  a  nxmiber  of 
Japanese  can  always  be  had.  While  some  are  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  the' 
night*s  intoxication,  others  always  take  their  places,  so  that  one  need  not  be  with- 
out any  number  of  them  at  all  tunes.  This  is  one  of  the  xx)int8  relied  upon  as  an 
excuse  for  hiring  Japanese  labor;  that  under  this  *'bo6s  system"  the  required 
number  of  men  could  always  be  had  to  perform  the  work,  and  under  these  condi- 
tions the  employer  is  relieved  of  the  trouble  of  seeking  new  hands  from  da^r  to  day. 

The  evolution  of  the  Japanese  is  remarkable;  after  being  here  a  short  time  and 
working  uxK>n  farms,  vineyards,  etc.,  he  ^avitates  to  the  city  and  seeks  some 
employment  of  an  industrial  character  which  tends  to  displace  mechanics,  and  in 
all  parts  of  the  city  can  be  seen  tailoring,  furniture,  shoe,  restaurant,  crockery, 
and  other  establishments,  showing  that  the  tendency  of  the  Japanese  is  to  engage 
in  profitable  emplovment  to  the  detriment  of  white  labor. 

In  domestic  employnient  Japanese  labor  is  becoming  a  very  important  factor, 
and  to  a  large  extent  is  taking  the  place  of  the  diminished  number  of  Chinese 
domestics,  their  work,  however,  not  being  as  satisfactory  as  that  of  other  domestic 
help  owing  to  their  unreliabilily. 

The  influx  of  Japuiese  can  not  be  considered  otherwise  than  a  serious  menace 
to  the  welfare  of  vniite  labor  in  our  State,  not  only  as  a  competitor  of  the  cheaper 
class  of  labor,  but  of  more  advanced  labor,  even  to  professional  spheres,  as  is  now 
evidenced  by  his  signs  and  advertisements  as  physicians,  dentists,  and  even  for- 
tune tellers,  catering  to  white  trade. 

The  Japanese  stops  at  nothinj^,  evidently  imbued  with  the  idea  that  he  repre- 
sents a  superior  civilization;  he  is  here  to  turn  his  efforts  to  profitable  account  in 
an  open  field  of  competition  comprising  all  avocations. 

As  he  has  driven  white  labor  from  the  orchard,  farm,  vineyard,  beet,  and  hop 
fields,  and  domestic  services,  there  is  no  limit  to  which  he  will  not  aspire,  and  the 
result  which  must  necessarily  follow  wHl  be  a  most  severe  damage  to  white  labor. 

C.  L.  Dam. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  16th  day  of  February,  1900. 

Jambs  Mason, 
Notary  PMie  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 

State  of  Calif  omia. 


Exhibit  D, 
WtLlXMSn  OF  J.  EHDIOOIT  OABDVSB,  OF  SAV  FRAVOIBOO,  Oil. 

State  op  Caupornia,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  88: 

Personally  appeared  before  the  undersigned  authority  in  the  above  city,  county, 
and  State,  Dr.  J.  Endicott  Gardner,  87  years  of  age,  and  resident  of  the  said  city 
and  county,  at  present  occupying  the  position  of  United  States  Chinese  inspector 
and  interpreter  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco  and  professor  of  Chinese  language 
at  the  University  of  Califomia,  and  missionary. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  were  you  a  resident  of  China? — ^A.  Sixteen  or  seventeen. 

Q.  How  was  your  time  occupied  during  your  residence  in  China?— A.  As  stu- 
dent in  China. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Chinese  bureau  in  the  United 
States?— A.  On  the  Pacific  coast  16  or  17  years,  from  San  Francisco  to  British 
Columbia,  and  for  short  periods  at  Portland,  Port  Townsend,  Tacoma,  Victoria, 
and  Vancouver. 

Q.  As  interpreter  it  has  been  your  duty,  has  it  not.  Doctor,  to  interrogate 
Chinese  emig^nts  who  desire  landing  in  this  country? — A.  Yes;  both  to  interro- 
gate and  interpret  interrogatories  put  to  them  by  other  inspectors. 

Q.  How  extensive  can  you  say  your  acquaintance  and  knowledge  has  been 
respecting  the  question,  generally,  of  Chinese  immigration  and  the  methods  and 
practices  employed  in  securing  admission  to  this  country? — A.  Probably  on 
account  of  being  able  to  read  their  letters,  as  well  as  speaking  their  language 
from  childhood,  I  must  say  that  I  am  as  thoroughly  famiuar  with  those  methods 
as  anyone  in  California.  I  have  been  in  the  position  to  be  more  familiar  than 
anyone  else. 

Q*  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  the  mode  of  procedure  practiced 
now  at  the  different  Pacific  ports  is  uniform?— A.  There  &  a  decided  lack  of 
uniformity. 
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Q.  In  a  general  way,  can  you  state  what  has  been  and  what  is  the  effect  of  this 
want  of  nniformity  in  the  mode  of  procedure  and  practice? — A.  It  leads  to  seri- 
ous dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  steamship  companies,  on  account  of  the 
difftcult^  at  some  ports  for  the  Chinese  to  gain  admission,  the  collectors  and  offi- 
cials being  more  severe  and  prejudiced,  and  causing  the  Chinese  to  make  for 
ports  where  admission  is  gained  more  easily. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact,  then,  that  under  the  present  practice  and  mode  of  procedure  it 
is  more  difficult  for  emigrants  at  certain  ports  to  gain  admission  than  at  others, 
and  it  is  also  a  fact  that  those  ports  are  chosen  by  the  emigrants  where  they  are 
likely  to  meet  with  the  least  obstruction.  This  situation,  then,  you  attribute  to 
the  lack  of  uniformity? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  suggestion  could  you  make  that  would  tend  to  cure  this  evil?— A.  I 
would  suggest  the  gathering  of  data  at  different  points  whore  Chinese  enter  the 
United  States  and  have  them  compared  oy  special  agents  or  with  the  commission, 
with  the  view  to  bringing  about  uniformity,  so  that  all  collectors,  deputy  collect- 
ors, and  Chinese  inspectors  might  act  along  certain  lines.  As  things  are  at  present, 
when  certain  steamship  companies  find  it  difficult  to  get  their  patrons  in  the  offi- 
cer at  that  certain  port  is  made  to  bear  the  brunt  of  all  this,  and  the  most  honest 
officer  is  held  up  for  it. 

Q.  How  lon^  have  you  been  attached  to  the  bureau  at  this  port? — ^A.  I  was 
attached  to  this  bureau  first  either  in  1883  or  1884  until  toward  the  end  of  1884. 
I  resigned  to  go  North  for  a  more  lucrative  post,  and  returned  to  this  coast  when 
the  salary  was  increased  some  three  years  ago,  and  in  the  meantime,  off  and  on, 
I  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Gk)vemment,  all  the  time  inter- 
preting and  translating  between  Americans  and  Chinese. 

CJ.  What  do  you  know.  Dr.  Gardner,  upon  the  subiect  of  railway  and  steam- 
ship companies  being  interested  in  bringing  in  these  Chinese  emigrants,  and  what 
part  do  they  take  in  it? — A.  So  far  as  the  companies  themselves  are  concerned 
my  present  knowledge  of  them  enables  me  to  say  only  that  thej[  act  in  the  cai>acity 
of  being  public  earners  and  wish  only  as  few  obstacles  as  i)os8ible  to  be  put  in  the 
way  of  their  patrons.  I  know  of  only  one  agent  in  particular  who  is  directly 
interested  in  the  coming  of  Chinese  emigrants  and  furthers  their  coming  to  the 
United  States.  He  is  still  in  the  employ  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 
and  his  name  is  Soo  Hoo  Fong;  and  tms  man  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Company  is  engaged»and  has  been  engaged  in  furthering  Chinese  emigrants 
in  coming  to  this  country. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  the  subject  generally  of  men  of  this  kind  organizing 
comi)anies  to  bring  in  laborers  illegally? — A.  I  know  of  some  who  are  banded 
together  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  Chinese  in  illegal  entrance  into  the  United 
States;  I  know  that  they  make  that  their  business.  These  men  are  well  known 
to  the  Chinese  community,  so  well  known,  and  they  themselves  are  so  well  known, 
and  their  business  so  well  known,  that  they  have  actually  had  a  word  coined  for 
themselves,  which  is  **Bahn  Gar,'*  which  means  ''a  Chinaman  or  Chinese  who 
are  in  the  business  of  importing  Chinese  coolies  or  Chinese  slaves." 

Q.  What  part,  if  any,  do  the  highbinders  take  in  promoting  this  illegal  immi- 
gration?—A.  They  furnish  false  witnesses  and  frighten  off  anyone  who  might 
feel  justified  in  coming  forth  and  telling  the  truth. 

Q.  What  ^o  you  know,  in  a  general  way,  about  the  highbinders,  their  organiza- 
tions, etc.?— A.  In  general  thev  are  organized  societies  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mitting crime.  They  exist  on  blackmail,  on  pay  for  protecting  gambling  houses 
and  disreputable  places  in  general.  I  know  that  they  take  it  upon  themselves  to 
try  cases,  to  review  judgments  of  our  courts  with  utter  disregard  for  our  laws. 
I  know  that  they  nullify  our  decisions.  For  instanc?,  if  an  American  court  had 
rendered  a  decision,  they  would  intimidate  the  witnesses  so  that  when  the  cases 
go  into  a  higher  court  everything  would  be  changed.  They  defy  our  courts  by 
ways  and  means  of  their  own.  I  know  that  they  impose  their  own  sentences  upon 
offenders  from  their  own  standpoint.  They  levy  fines  in  some  cases  and  death  in 
others.  I  know  they  have  in  their  service  paid  men  to  do  the  killing,  and  so  long 
have  they  had  this  service  that  the  men  have  a  particular  name;  they  are  called 
'*  hatchet  men."  I  know  they  control  our  judicial  oaths;  that  they  can  say  an 
oath  shall  or  shall  not  be  taken.  I  know  them  as  organized  societies  of  crime. 
They  distribute  revolvers  to  their  members  and  send  them  out,  and  I  have  noticed 
in  several  cases  where  the  revolvers  were  taken  back.  Such  a  notice  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Captain  Biggy. 

O.  It  is  a  fact.  Doctor,  is  it  not,  that  your  life  has  been  threatened  by  these 
hignbinders? — ^A.  Yes.  I  know  they  use  our  courts,  if  necessary,  to  enforce  their 
decisions. 

Q.  In  what  manner? — A.  By  laying  a  charge  against  a  certain  Chinaman  and 
having  our  judge  pronounce  the  sentence.    I  know  that  these  highbinders  furnish 
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witnesses  for  anything  wanted  at  so  much  a  head.  I  have  had  casee  in  which 
men  have  come  forward  to  testify,  and  when  the  time  came  they  were  spirited 
away.  I  know  that  the  headquarters  of  these  societies  are  in  San  Francisco,  bnt 
they  have  branches  in  Canada.  There  are  many  active  members  who  are  able  to 
do  a  areat  deal  of  injury,  although  many  members  have  joined  from  fear. 

9*  i)o  you  say  that  these  societies  named  are  at  all  times  employed  in  bringing 
Chmese  labor  into  this  country  illegally,  and  is  this  a  part  of  tneir  business?— A. 
It  has  become  a  part  since  the  act  went  into  effect. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  frauds  committed  at  the  present  time  against  the 
exclusion  law  could,  in  your  opinion,  be  traced  direct  to  these  organizations? — 
A.  At  least  75  per  cent. 

Q.  If  some  method  might  be  devised  whereby  the  community  might  be  rid 
of  the  highbinder  organizations,  would  it  then  have  an  effect?— A.  It  would, 
decidedly. 

Q.  How  many  highbinders  of  this  criminal  type  would  you  say  are  in  the  city 
of  »an  Francisco?— A.  Speaking  approximately,  I  would  say  that  there  are  as 
many  as  from  1,500  to  2,000. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  are  alien  and  what  proportion  native  bom?— A. 
I  should  not  think  there  are  more  than  100  or  200  native  bom,  and  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  population,  in  my  opmion,  are  aliens. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  womd  be  the  effect  of  such  a  law,  if  passed,  providing 
for  the  deportation  of  all  aliens  if  found  members  of  such  societies? — A.  It  would 
break  them  all  up. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  feasibility  of  such  a  law?— A.  I  think  it  could 
be  done. 

Q.  Do  you  thin^  that  deportation  is  practically  the  only  remedy?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  a  general  way,  will  you  state  why  the  Federal  and  municipal  authorities 
are  unable  to  break  up  these  organizations,  or  to  detect  the  offender  when  crime 
is  committed. — A.  Bwause  the  highbinders  furnish  witnesses,  and  terrify  wit- 
nesses that  the  State  may  rely  upon. 

O.  What  would  be  the  result  if  some  honest  Chinaman  would  take  the  stand 
and  give  testimony  against  him? — A.  He  would  be  liable  to  forfeit  his  life  for  it 

Q.  And  it  is  the  fear  of  this  result  which  makes  it  impossible  to  enforce  our  laws 
against  them,  is  it  not?— A.  That  is  ri^ht. 

Q.  What  part  is  taken  by  attorneys  in  assisting  in  the  illegal  landing  of  Chinese 
laborers?— A.  As  it  were,  the  Chinese  prepare  me  cannon  Dalls,  and  the  lawyers 
fire  them. 

Q.  Are  any  attorneys  regularly  employed  by  these  Chinese  highbinder  socie- 
ties?—A.  Yes;  and  who  have  very  little  legitimate  business  besides. 

Q.  What  class  of  lawyers,  and  about  how  many  of  them,  are  there  engaged  in 
this  class  o£  business?- A.  As  a  rule,  they  are  of  a  low  grade.  Roughly  speaking, 
there  are  about  one  dozen  in  San  Francisco. 

Q.  Do  they  have  any  other  practice  to  speak  of? — ^A.  Very  little. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  as  to  who  compensates  these  attorneys  in  this  case? — A. 
As  a  rule,  the  middlemen  who  are  allied  with  the  highbinders.  These  middlemen 
collect  the  fees  and  pay  the  attorneys. 

Q.  What  fees  do  these  attorneys  receive,  as  a  rule?— A.  From  $25  to  $50  for 
men,  and  from  $100  to  $500  for  women. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  of  a  law  which  would  limit  the 
amount  of  fees  or  fix  a  maximum  fee  which  an  attorney  might  charge  in  all  such 
cases;  fixing  it  at  a  reasonable  amount  to  the  actual  and  le^timate  service  ren- 
dered?—A.  If  it  can  be  enforced,  and  no  collecting  on  the  side  is  done,  it  would 
have  a  very  wholesome  effect. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  suggestion  that  the  entire  business  of  the 
Chinese  bureau  be  transferred  from  the  customs  bureau  to  the  immigration 
bureau? — A.  I  think  very  well  of  it,  and  think  that  is  where  it  properly  belongs; 
The  reasons  are  that  the  very  nature  of  the  Chinese  business  brings  it  under  tne 
head  of  immigration,  and  the  collector  has  no  officers  under  him  wnose  duty  it  is 
to  enforce  the  Chinese  restriction  act. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  well  to  enlarge  somewhat  the  power  of  the 
inspector  of  the  Chinese  bureau  to  the  end  that  in  addition  to  his  present  power 
he  might  in  cases  generally  have  the  right  of  reviewing  contested  cases?— A.  I 
think  well  of  it.  In  that  connection  I  would  say  that  the  power  might  be  given 
to  a  number  of  insx)ectors  acting  collectively  as  members  of  a  board;  then  a 
decision  would  be  given  openly. 

Q.  In  what  class  of  Chinese  emigrants  are  the  greater  amount  of  frauds  com* 
mitted  at  present?— A.  The  so-called  Native  Sons. 

Q.  About  what  percentage  of  these  so-called  Native  Sons  come  under  fraudulent 
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representations?— A.  A  very  conservative  estimate  would  be  about  90  per  cent. 

Q.  Could  you  suggest  any  method  of  procedure  or  practice  which  would  tend 
to  reduce  this? — ^A.  The  improvements  of  the  last  bill  x>as8ed  requiring  white 
witnesses  and  also  record  of  birth  in  our  courts. 

Q.  Your  acauaintance,  I  notice,  is  very  extensive  among  the  upper  class  of 
merchants  in  tnis  city? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  CongreBH  were  to  enact  a  law  for  the  breaking  up  of  these  organizations, 
do  you  think  that  the  cooperation  of  these  better  Chinese  could  be  secured?— A.  I 
think  that  all  we  could  get  from  them  would  be  moral  support  and  secret  assist- 
ance out  of  fear  for  the  highbinders.  That  it  would  meet  with  approval  there  is 
no  doubt.  The  class  next  to  the  so-called  Native  Sons,  where  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  fraud,  is  that  of  men  who  come  representing  themselves  as  merchants 
and  who  everyone  can  see  are  laborers  ana  have  every  appearance  of  being 
laborers  and  sons  of  toil.  I  think  our  Government  ought  to  have  officers  in  the 
principal  ports  of  China  to  cooperate  with  the  Chinese  consuls.  We  should  have 
strict  mvestigation  at  both  endis. 

John  Endicott  Gardner. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  the  undersigned  this  February  23, 1900. 

C.  L.  Dunn,  Notary  Public. 


[Exhibits  attached  to  statement  of  J.Endioott  Oardner.] 
LETTER  OF  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  A  HIGHBINDER  OR  SALARIED  SOLDIER. 

To  LuM  Hip,  salaried  soldier: 

It  has  been  said  that  to  plan  schemes  and  devise  methods  and  to  hold  the  seal 
is  the  work  of  the  literary  class,  while  to  oppose  foes,  fight  battles,  and  plant  firm 
government  is  the  work  of  the  military. 

Now,  this  tong  appoints  salaried  soldiers,  to  be  ready  to  protect  ourselves  and 
assist  others.    Tnis  is  our  object. 

All,  therefore,  who  undertake  the  military  service  of  this  tong  must  obey  orders 
and  without  orders  you  must  not  dare  to  act.  K  any  of  our  brethren  are  sud- 
denly molested  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  act  with  resolute  will. 

You  shall  always  work  to  the  interest  of  the  tong  and  never  make  your  office  a 
means  of  private  revenge. 

When  orders  are  given  you  shall  advance  valiantly  to  your  assigned  task.  Never 
shrink  or  turn  your  back  upon  the  battlefield. 

When  a  ship  arrives  in  port  with  prostitutes  on  board  and  the  grand  master 
issues  an  order  for  you  to  go  down  and  receive  them  you  must  be  punctual  and 
use  all  your  ability  for  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth  (or  State). 

If  in  the  discharge  of  your  duty  you  are  slain  we  will  undertake  to  -paj  $500 
sympathy  money  to  your  friends. 

If  you  are  wounded  a  doctor  will  be  engaged  to  heal  your  wounds,  and  if  you 
are  laid  up  for  any  length  of  time  you  will  receive  $10  per  month. 

If  you  are  maimed  for  life  and  incapacitated  for  work  $250  shall  be  paid  to  you 
and  a  subscription  taken  to  defray  costs  of  your  journey  home  to  China. 

This  paper  is  given  as  proof,  as  word  of  mouth  may  not  be  believed. 

Furthermore,  whenever  you  exert  your  strength  to  kill  or  wound  enemies  of 
this  tong,  and  in  so  doin^  you  are  arrested  and  imprisoned,  $100  per  year  shall  be 
paid  to  your  friends  during  your  imprisonment. 

Dated  13th  day  of  5th  month  of  14th  year  Kwong  Sui,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

[Seal  of  Chee  Kong  Tong.] 


TRANSLATION  OP  A  BILL  OP  SALE  DRAWN  UP  IN  THE  OUISB  OP  A  PR0HIS80RT  NOTE. 

I,  Ah  Kam,  being  poor  and  not  having  anyone  on  whom  to  depend,  make  this 
agreement,  by  which  to  obtain  $460  with  my  person.  The  midole  party  in  this 
transaction,  Loui  Fung,  having  introduced  me  to  Lang  Kui,  ana  having  the 
promise  of  the  latter  to  pay  this  debt  for  me,  besides  passage  money  and  other 
expenses,  we  three  are  agreed,  and  to-day  the  transaction  has  taken  place;  not  a  cent 
now  is  owing  to  Loui  Fung.  The  money  having  actually  changed  hands,  first 
into  the  hands  of  nq^self ,  Ah  Kam,  and  I  am  this  day  handed  over  to  Lung  Kai, 
to  be  taken  to  California  for  immoralpurposes.  The  time  of  service  is  agreed  to  be 
four  and  one-half  years  with  no  pay  for  the  service  on  the  one  hand  and  no  interest 
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for  the  money  on  the  other.  Fourteen  days  of  sickness  will  not  be  taken  notice 
of,  but  fifteen  days  of  sickness  will  have  to  be  made  up  by  serving  an  additional 
mouth.  In  case  of  pregnancy  an  additional  year  has  to  be  served.  As  to  any 
expected  calamities  happening  that  may  happen  to  anyone,  that  will  be  left  to 
the  decree  of  heaven.  Should  I  upon  arrival  at  California  attempt  to  escape,  or 
should  refuse  to  be  a  prostitute,  I  agree  irrevocably  that  Lung  Kai  should  sell  me 
to  another  at  pleasure.  Lest  word  of  mouth  shotud  not  be  proof,  this  instrument 
is  drawn  up  to  be  such. 
Kwong  Sui  17th  year,  9th  month,  Ist  day  (Oct.  Ist,  1899). 

Ah  Kam  (her  mark). 


TRANSLATION  OF  CATECHISM  USED  IN  THE  COACHING  OP  WITNESSES  FOB  THE 
LANDING  OF  A  CHINESE  SLAVE  GIBL.^ 

[Translated  by  Jno.  Endicott  Gardner.] 

What  is  your  name?— Wong  Fook  Sing. 

How  old  are  you? — 61. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  the  United  States?— 39  years. 

What  boat  did  you  take?— Took  steamer. 

What  year,  month,  and  day  you  came  to  the  United  States?— Tung  Chi  9th  year, 
6th  month  (about  July,  1870). 

What  do  you  do  for  a  living?— I  am  at  present  salesman  for  Chung  Kee  &  Co., 
1107  Dupont  street. 

What  is  your  occupation?— Working  as  salesman. 

How  long  have  you  been  with  Chung  Kee? — 4  years. 

What  is  your  wife's  name? — She  was  a  Miss  Lam. 

How  old  is  your  wife? — 47. 

Is  your  wife  natural  footed  or  small?— -Natural. 

Where  were  you  married?— San  Francisco. 

What  year,  month,  and  day  were  you  married?— Kwong  Sui  2d  year,  6th  month, 
and  Ist  day.     (1876,  about  June  1.) 

How  long  have  you  been  married? — 22  years. 

Where  is  your  wife?— In  Canton,  China. 

How  many  children  have  you?— Only  a  girl  and  no  boy. 

What  is  your  daughter's  name?— Wong  Sing  You. 

How  old  i^  your  daughter?— 22  years  old. 

Where  was  your  daughter  bom?— Dupont  street.  No.  938,  third  floor. 

What  year,  month,  and  day  was  your  daughter  bom?— KwengSui  4th  year,  6th 
month,  and  1st  day.     (About  July  1,  1878.) 

How  old  was  your  daughter  when  she  returned  to  China? — i  years. 

What  year  and  month  and  by  what  boat  did  your  daughter  return  to  China?— 
Kwong  Sui  7th  year,  10th  month,  2d  day.     (About  November  2d,  1881.)    By  Rio. 

With  whom  did  your  daughter  go  home  to  China?— With  my  wife,  who  was 
Miss  Lam. 

Where  did  your  wife  and  daughter  live  after  their  return  to  China?— Thirteenth 
ward,  on  a  straight  street. 

Is  your  house  m  China  brick  or  wood? — Brick. 

How  many  rooms  in  your  house?— One  room  and  one  kitchen. 

Is  there  an  upstairs  in  your  house? — Yes;  it  has  one  room,  a  bedroom. 

Do  you  reco^ize  your  daughter? — Yes. 

Have  you  seen  your  daughter  since  her  arrival? — Yes. 

Did  your  daughter  send  over  to  you  her  photograph?— My  wife  this  year,  2d 
month  (about  March),  sent  me  our  daughter's  photog^ph. 

Did  your  daughter  write  you?— No;  only  my  wife. 

Who  sent  your  daughter  home? — I  did. 

Did  you  ever  write  to  your  daughter? — ^No;  only  to  my  wife. 

Did  you  ever  send  money  home? — Yes,  the  2d  month  of  this  year  I  sent  $200 
Mexican  by  Young  Ming  to  my  wife. 

What  was  your  former  business? — Tinware. 

How  long  were  you  engaged  in  that  business? — ^In  the  tinware  store (Answer 

incomplete.) 

On  what  street  and  under  what  name  was  your  business? — On  Washington 
street,  No.  745,  in  the  basement;  named  Qung  Lung;  tinware^business. 

1  Upon  the  discovery  of  the  catechism  the  slave  was  denied  landing  by  Ck>llector  Jackson. 
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Were  you  ever  back  to  China? — Kwong  Sui  11th  year.  10th  month,  was  back. 
(About  October,  1886.) 

By  what  route  did  you  return  to  China?— By  the  Portland  route. 

When  you  wrote  to  your  daughter  to  come  back  did  your  wife  answer  the 
letter?— No. 

When  did  your  wife  ever  write  to  you? — Afterwards,  when  she  announced  that 
a  daughter  would  be  coming  over. 

Where  is  your  letter  now?— Burned  up  after  reading  it. 

What  is  your  daughter  coming  back  for?— To  be  married. 

Have  you  brothers  or  sisters?- No. 

Has  your  wife  any  brothers?- No. 

Where  are  your  parents  now? — Dead. 

How  long  have  tney  been  dead? — Over  twenty  years. 

What  are  your  parents'  name?— Father,  Kwong Fook  Sun;  mother,  of  the  Chun 
family. 

Where  are  your  parents-in-law? — ^Dead. 

How  long  have  your  parents-in-law  been  dead?— 27  or  28  years. 

What  are  the  names  of  your  x>arent8-in-law? — Lam  Ping  the  name  of  the 
father,  and  Ho  the  maiden  name  of  the  ihother. 

Did  you  send  any  money  home  this  year? — This  year  in  the  2d  month  I  sent  $100, 
Mexican. 

How  did  you  send  it?— I  asked  a  friend  to  take  it  back. 

What  is  that  friend's  name? — ^Yeung  Min^. 

Is  your  friend  back  in  this  country?— He  is  still  in  China;  he  did  not  return. 

How  long  have  you  known  Chan  Chun? — ^20  years. 

Where  is  he  now  in  business?— Dupont  street,  No.  1107;  Japanese  ware  busi- 
ness; he  is  the  proprietor. 

Where  did  you  become  acquainted  with  him? — On  Pacific  street,  in  the  Chun 
Kee  cigar  store. 

Has  he  ever  been  back  to  China? — No. 

When  your  daughter  was  a  month  old,  did  you  invite  him  to  the  feast? — I  did. 

Where  have  you  known  him?— On  Pacific  street,  No.  741,  in  the  Chun  Kee 
store. 

Have  you  a  photograph  of  yourself  at  home? — Yes. 

TRANSLATION  OF  MEMORANDX7M. 

Chun  Heung  restaurant,  1007. 

8uong  Cheung  Wing  basement,  1014. 
n  Cheung  Wo. 
HoYee. 
Madam  Choy. 

Due  from  Chan  Yeung,  $125. 

Madam  Choy  and  Chan  Yeung  are  notorious  importers  of  female  slaves,  asso- 
ciates of  Little  Pete. — (Note  by  the  interpreter.) 

TRANSLATION  OP  THE  PORTLAND  SKETCH. 

Starting  from  San  Francisco,  you  go  to  Portland,  taking  the  boat  at  the  China 
Mail  dock,  (this  was  corrected  and  **  Spear  street"  was  substituted.— Note  by 
translator) .  the  boat  starting  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Time  from  here  to 
Portland,  3  days  and  2  nights;  fare  $10.  You  first  get  to  Astoria  and  then  to 
Portland.  Chinese  in  Portland  are  on  Second  street.  The  fare  from  Portland 
was  $48. 

(Here  follows  diagram  of  the  route.) 


VOLUNTARY  STATEMENT  OF  LEE  YOW  CHUN. 

Presbyterian  Mission  Home,  January  17, 1898, 
My  name  is  Lee  Yow  Chun.  I  am  a  native  of  the  Sha  Tow  village,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Ho  Nam,  opposite  the  city  of  Canton.  I  have  never  before  been  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  16  yeara  old.  I  reported  my  age  as  20  upon  my  arrival;  that 
my  name  was  Lee  (]%oy  W  an ,  and  that  my  birthplace  was  San  Francisco.  Because 
we  were  x)oor  my  parents  removed  to  Hongkong,  where  they  could  get  better  waees. 
My  father,  whose  name  was  Lee  Tsung,  died  m  Hongkong  when  I  was  13.  After 
father's  death  mother  continued  to  work  as  household  servant.    At  Hongkong  we 
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lived  on  Kow  Yn  Fong  street.  My  mother's  name  is  Lnm  Ah  Mni.  She  is  40  this 
year.  She  worked  on  Kwok  Ltm  street,  No.  81.  This  is  where  she  was  worMne 
ap  to  my  leaving  Hongkong.  Mother  told  me  one  day  that  a  go-between  had 
been  to  see  her  on  behalf  of  a  wealthy  Chinese  merchant  living  in  San  Frandaco, 
who  wanted  a  wife  from  China;  that  she  wanted  me  to  go  ont  and  take  a  walk, 
so  that  I  could  be  viewed  by  the  go-between,  that  she  could  make  her  report.  I 
did  what  I  was  bid,  though  I  knew  that  mother  told  me  tiiis  with  some  misgiving, 
as  she  had  declined  the  offer  once  and  would  decline  again  but  for  her  good  nature 
and  her  poverty.  The  go-between  having  made  her  a  present  of  $880  as  coming 
from  my  intenaed  husband,  mother  said  she  consented  to  take  so  UtUe  because  I 
could  only  marry  that  merchant  as  a  concubine  and  also  that  in  2  or  8  years  I 
could  come  back  to  pay  her  a  visit.  About  a  week  after,  toward  evening  of  the 
3d  of  the  11th  month  (November  25, 1897),  a  man  whom  I  had  never  seen  before 
nor  since,  and  whose  name  even  I  do  not  know,  came  to  our  house  and  took  me  to 
a  house  on  a  street  next  to  Kwok  Lung  street.  In  this  house  were  several  women 
who  said  they  had  been  to  the  United  States.  My  mother  wanted  to  accompany 
me  to  that  house,  and  I  wanted  her  to  go  along  too,  but  the  man  said  since  we 
had  to  part  anyway  we  might  as  well  part  then,  so  that  I  would  not  feel  so  bad 
when  tne  time  came  to  go  on  board.    So  we  parted  then  and  there. 

When  this  man  had  me  in  that  house  he  took  me  to  a  room,  after  my  hair  had 
been  dressed,  and  with  no  other  in  the  room  brought  a  piece  of  paper  out 
of  which  he  taught  me  certain  things  I  was  to  say  when  questioned  by  the  customs 
officer  in  San  Francisco.  When  he  told  me  what  to  say  in  answer  to  their  ques- 
tion **  What  is  your  father's  name?  "  I  said,  *•  What  does  that  mean.  My  father 
has  been  dead  some  years."  He  said,  *'  We  have  to  do  that,  as  that  is  the  law  in 
California.  You  can  not  f^o  there  to  get  married  unless  you  follow  my  instruc- 
tions." I  then  listened  until  he  got  through  with  a  list  of  questions  and  answers. 
After  I  had  learned  my  lesson  dinner  was  served,  and  about  8  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing I  was  taken  down  to  the  water  front,  where  a  little  boat  was  in  waiting.  I 
was  taken  on  this  little  boat  and  the  boat  people  rowed  me  out  alongside  steamer 
China,  wheve  we  passed  the  night.  At  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  it  was  yet 
dark,  I  was  told  to  go  quietlv  over  to  the  China,  Shortly  after  the  China  started 
for  California.  I  found  8  other  ffirls  on  board,  with  8  more  after  we  left  Shanghai. 
As  I  was  told  that  my  landing  depended  upon  my  remembering  my  story,  I  went 
over  it  every  day  from  the  day  we  started,  at  times  singing  it  as  we  would  a  song, 
though  often  weeping  as  I  sang,  whenever  I  thought  of  mother  and  of  home. 

The  Chinaman  m  Kongkong  let  me  have  the  paper  to  learn  the  story  from,  tell- 
ing me  that  when  I  got  its  contents  well  committed  to  memory  I  was  to  throw 
the  paper  overboard.  The  pa];)er  was  about  18  inches  long.  I  saw  that  the  other 
girls  each  had  a  story  to  learn  also.  A  day  after  our  arrival  at  San  Francisco 
we  were  questioned  by  the  customs  officers.  I  answered  as  I  was  told  to  do  by 
that  man  m  Hongkong.  Three  or  four  days  after  I  was  told  someone  waij  inquir- 
ing for  me.  He  pointed  to  himself  and  said  very  hurriedly:  "  Take  a  good  look 
at  me,  so  that  you  can  recognize  me  afterwards  as  your  father."  No  sooner  had 
he  said  this  than  he  hurried  off  to  go..  I  called  after  him,  saying  "  I  could  not 
recognize  a  person  as  my  father  upon  seeing  him  so  short  a  time."  He  then  came 
back  and  stood  by  the  vessel  a  little  longer.  A  pit-marked  woman  accompanied 
him.  This  woman  I  soon  found  to  be  a  procuress.  This,  together  with  a  caution 
that  my  mother  gave  me,  as  well  as  some  things  that  the  sailors  were  good  enough 
to  tell  me,  convinced  me  that  all  was  not  right.  Several  times  I  told  the  customs 
officers,  through  one  of  the  male  passengers  as  interpreter,  that  I  did  not  want  to 
belauded.  Another  girl  was  of  the  same  mind  as  myself.  Somehow  the  importers 
of  the  girls  found  out  that  we  did  not  want  to  be  landed,  and  some  of  them  came 
down  to  frighten  us,  saying  we  would  be  imprisoned  at  least  5  months  before 
being  sent  back,  and  then  we  could  only  go  as  far  as  Japan,  when  we  would  be 
taken  xK>s8ession  of  again.  This  did  not  swerve  us  from  the  course  we  decided  on. 
When  word  came  from  the  collector  that  I  could  land,  not  being  able  to  do  any- 
thing else  I  fell  in  a  lump  on  the  floor  and  cried  loudly,  saying  I  did  not  want  to 
be  landed  by  those  people;  that  I  would  jump  into  the  sea  rather  than  be  taken 
by  them.  Somehow  the  fact  I  cried  reached  the  ears  of  the  official  interpreter, 
who  came  with  another  officer  and  quieted  me.  Soon  after  they  returned  and 
said  the  collector  had  allowed  me  to  go  to  a  rescue  home  and  there  to  remain 
until  the  next  returning  boat  to  China. 

I  am  now  in  that  home,  happy  and  contented,  enjoying  the  prospect  of  soon 
being  restored  to  my  mother. 
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TRANSLATION  OF  AN  INTEBCEPTBD  LETTER  FROM  A  HIGHBINDER  TO  THE  OFFICERS 
OF  THE  CHEE  KONG  TONG  SOCIETY,  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST,  IF  NOT  THE  LARGEST, 
HIGHBINDER  SOCIETIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[Translated  by  Jno.  Endioott  Gardner.] 

To  the  ojficers  of  the  Chee  Kong  Tong  Society, 

Gentlemen:  On  the  5th  instant  Lee  Shan  came  by  stage  to  our  store  and  said 
that  the  Chee  Kong  Tong  had  deputed  him  to  come  here  and  collect  from  Chan 
Tsimg,  Lieu  Ming  Chew,  and  Chew  Keuk  Min  (the  last  named  a  woman.— -Note 
by  translator).  He  passed  the  night  in  our  store.  The  next  day  he  started  out. 
He  then  stopped  with  Szlo  Kam  untU  the  night  of  the  10th.  Soon  after  it  had 
turned  1  o'clock  Chew  Keuk  Min  died.  On  the  12th  there  were  certain  townsmen 
of  ours  who  reported  that  Chew  Keuk  Min  was  killed  by  Lee  Shan.  Now  they 
are  goiug  to  arrest  Lee  Shan.  To-day  Sz  Lo  Kam  was  taken  into  custody.  The 
trial,  however,  is  not  yet  commenced.  To-day  the  different  brethren  held  a  con- 
sultation and  decided  they  would  require  Lee  Shan  to  make  up  the  sum  of  $200 
for  funeral  expenses;  that  they  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  he  did  make  up  that 
amount.  How  this  affair  is  going  to  end  I  don't  know.  It  evidently  is  gomg  to 
be  quite  serious.  We  hope  in  some  way  ^ou  brethren  will  contrive  to  save  him 
somehow.  This  is  the  most  important  thing  to  do  just  now.  Furthermore,  we 
have  no  able  i)erson  here  to  attend  to  the  matter.  The  authorities  into  custody 
and  yet  no  trial  has  taken  place.  The  young  woman,  when  pressed  by  the  authori- 
ties, ix>sitively  identified  Lee  Shan  as  the  guilty  man.  We  hope  you  will  soon 
sena  us  word. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Lee  Yuet. 

January  21, 1889. 


TRANSLATION  OP  ONE  OP  THE  LETTERS  OP  WARNING  AGAINST  HIGHBINDERS  SENT 
TO  MR.  J.  E.  GARDNER,  NOW  OPPIOIAL  INTERPRETER  POR  THE  CUSTOMS  AT  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

To  Mr.  John  Gardner. 

Bear  Sir:  There  is  a  saving  that  the  good  will  early  be  within  angelic  bounds, 
while  the  evil  will  assuredly  be  punished,  while  the  latter  kind  woula  not  be  long 
tolerated  by  heaven.  I  have  long  heard  of  your  name  in  Victoria  in  connection 
with  the  rescue  work.  Engaging  in  this  good  work  you  of  course  benefit  people. 
It  seems  so  strange  that  now  there  should  be  one,  Lo  Tsun,  even  for  a  baa  man, 
who  has  told  me,  Leung  Tsun,  to  injure  you  some  way,  offering  as  a  reward  |100. 
You  have  done  me  no  harm.  How  could  I  bring  harm  to  you.  What  I  am  afraid 
of  now  is  that,  with  me  not  willing  to  injure  you,  he  would  find  some  one  else  who 
would  be  willing.  I  shall  just  appear  willing.  In  point  of  fact,  I  shall  not  do 
anything.  I  send  you  word  early,  so  that  ^ou  may  be  cautious  as  you  go  in  or  out 
in  order  that  others  may  not  harm  you  in  some  unexpected  way.  I  have  long 
known  of  your  doing  good  all  the  time.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  so  bold  in 
speaking  of  this  matter  as  I  do.  Be  sure  not  to  let  this  go  out  for  fear  Lo  Tsun 
snould  haye  a  design  on  me  for  it.  It  is  hard  to  describe  all  his  wicked  ways.  Be 
careful;  that  is  all. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Leung  Tsun. 

April  2. 


Exhibit  D. 

BTATEKEHT  MADE  BT  UEUTBHAHT  OF  POLIGE  WILLIAM  PBIGE  TO  C0MMI8- 
8I0HEB  OF  IMMIGSAnOH  HABT  H.  VOBTH,  AT  BAH  FBAirGIBOO,  OAL.,  BEPTEM- 
BEB  82,  1898. 

[Qnestions  pat  by  OommicMiioiier  North  and  answered  by  Lien  tenant  Prise.] 

Q.  Lieutenant  Price,  Chief  Lees,  the  head  of  the  police  force  of  this  city,  has 
stated  to  me  that  you  are  probably  as  well  posted  as  any  man  here  connected  with 
the  police  force  on  the  subject  of  so-called  Chinese  highbinder  societies  in  their 
various  phases,  includins^,  amon^  others,  the  opinion  m  which  they  are  held  by 
the  respectable  Chinese  element  m  this  city;  and  in  order  to  get  a  coherent  state- 
ment I  will  start  in  by  asking  you  how  long  you  have  been  on  the  police  force  in 
this  city. — A.  21  years. 
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Q.  How  much  of  that  time  have  you  spent  in  the  Chinatown  district?— A.  About 
2  years,  off  and  on. 

Q.  Aside  from  the  time  that  you  have  been  acting  as  policeman  in  Chinatown, 
I  suppose,  through  your  connection  with  the  police  force,  you  have  known  pretty 
well  what  has  been  going  on? — A.  Oh,  yes;  all  the  time.  At  the  time  I  speak  of 
I  had  entire  charge  of  the  Chinatown  squad. 

<^.  You  were  at  the  head  of  the  raids  that  were  conducted  under  the  order  of 
Chief  Crowley  some  5  or  6  years  ago,  were  you  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  demolished  the  headquarters  of  a  large  number  of  high- 
binder societies,  did  you  not?— A.  26  societies. 

(J.  Did  that  include  the  headquarters  of  the  Chee  Eung  Tong? — A.  That  is  the 
original  of  all  the  tongs  or  societies — what  they  call  among  the  Chinese  the  Free- 
mason Society. 

Q.  Are  you  a  Mason  yourself?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  society  has  no  resemblance  to  our  Freemasonry,  has 
it?— A.  I  have  found  members  in  that  society;  lately  it  has  had  Chinese  members. 

Q .  Do  they  acquire  this  knowledge  through  this  society,  or  not?— A .  Not  through 
the  Chee  Kun^  Tong. 

Q.  You  believe,  though,  in  China  or  somewhere  else,  there  is  a  society  that 
resembles  in  some  respects  the  Freemasonry  in  the  civilized  world? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Chee  Rung  Tong  is  also  known  as  the  Triad  Society,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  all  tiie  other  societies  offshoots  from  this  society? — A.  Yes;  the  same  as 
other  societies  organized  here  and  having  branches  in  other  places. 

Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  organizing  these  societies?  Are  they  all  organized 
for  the  same  purpose,  or  some  for  one  ]purpose  and  some  for  another? — A.  All  the 
Chinese  highoinoer  societies  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  murder. 

Q.  From  what  do  they  derive  their  chief  sources  of  revenue?— A.  Through 
means  of  blackmail  and  houses  of  prostitution. 

Q.  Do  they  conduct  gambling  houses  themselves?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  third  source  of  revenue? — ^A.  \  es. 

Q.  Are  the  majority  of  frequenters  of  gambling  houses  in  Chinatown  members 
of  the  highbinder  societies? — A.  A  jp'eat  many  merchants  have  come  to  me  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  give  me  information  concerning  these  gambling  houses. 
These  merchants  are  obliged  to  belong  to  these  societies  for  the  sake  of  protec- 
tion; they  can  not  get  out  of  it.  Although  belonging  to  the  societies,  they  are 
always  willing  to  furnish  me  with  information  to  aid  in  my  breaking  Uiem  up, 
but  they  would  not  be  seen  speaking  to  me  on  the  street. 

Q.  They  are  members  of  the  highbinder  societies  in  fact,  but  not  in  spirit?— A. 
Yes;  that  is  the  case. 

^.  That,  I  suppose,  applies  to  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  highbinder 
societies,  does  it  not? — ^A.  Not  to  the  majority,  but  to  a  good  many  of  the  merchants. 

Q.  How  do  they  conduct  their  blackmailing  operations? — A.  They  hire  places 
similar  to  this  office  and  have  their  names  printed  on  signboards  and  hung  out- 
side, such  as  Chee  Eung  Tong,  Suey  On  Tong,  Bow  Sing  Suey  Tong,  Suey  Sing 
Tong,  Hop  Sing  Tong,  Suey  Dong  Tong,  etc. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  all  these  societies  have  branches  in  other  cities  of  the 
United  States? — A.  That,  of  couse,  I  do  not  know  positively;  I  have  only  heard  of 
them.  I  believe  there  are  branches  of  these  societies  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Jose, 
and  throughout  the  East— Chicago,  New  York,  etc. 

Q.  I  am  told  that  the  Suey  Sing,  Hop  Sing,  and  Chee  Eung  tongs  have  branches 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. — A.  They  have  them  wherever  there 
is  any  number  of  Chinese. 

Q.  You  were  telling  about  the  rooms  or  offices  fitted  up  by  these  societies. — 
A.  Their  places  are  finely  fitted  up,  the  same  as  clubrooms.  There  they  meet  as 
other  organizations  do.  If  the  member  has  anything  against  another  man  he 
places  his  case  before  the  society  and  offers  so  much  money  to  have  the  man  killed. 
After  they  have  settled  on  the  man  to  be  killed,  his  head  is  as  good  as  gone.  They 
hold  a  meeting  and  have  something  filled  with  balls,  buttons,  or  beims,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  The  men  are  blindfolded  and  draw.  If  one  draws  the  certain 
amount,  he  is  chosen  to  do  the  killing.  Sometimes  there  are  2  or  3  chosen,  gener- 
ally 2.  As  soon  as  they  draw  those  balls  they  are  in  the  same  fix  as  a  man  to  be 
hung.  The  society's  rules  are  so  binding  that  those  chosen  are  bound  to  kill  that 
man  if  there  are  20  policemen  about  when  he  meets  him. 

Q.  These  men  who  draw  the  lot  go  out  and  hunt  up  the  victim  and  kill  him  wher- 
ever he  may  be  found?— A.  According  to  the  rules  of  the  society,  they  then  go  and 
fix  up  whatever  little  business  they  nave,  the  same  as  a  white  man  would  make 
his  will  before  going  on  a  journey.  Then  they  go  out  and  hunt  their  victim. 
According  to  their  rules,  the  society  hires  an  attorney  for  the  murderer  to  defend 
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him  in  the  courts,  and  does  everything  possible  to  aid  in  his  acqnittal,  furnishing 
witness,  etc.  Perhaps  the  murderer  is  caught,  arrested,  tried,  and  sentenced  to 
death,  and  executed;  then  the  society  has  to  pay  so  much  money  to  the  relatives 
in  China.  If  the  man  is  hanged  they  will  proiMibly  pay  his  relatives  $500;  if  he  is 
imprisoned  for  life,  $250;  if  imprisoned  for  a  shorter  time,  $100.  And  this  is  the 
same  in  every  case  that  is  brought  before  the  society. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  a  member  of  the  society  pays,  as  a  rule,  for  having 
a  man  killed?— A.  All  the  society  can  get  from  him;  no  certain  amount.  Some 
people  are  willing  to  pay  more  and  some  less.  Little  Pete,  who  was  killed,  was 
wealthy,  and  there  was  about  $8,000  or  $4,000  on  his  head. 

Q.  ms  enemies  had  offered  that  to  anybody  who  would  kill  him? — ^A.  He  was  a 
Sam  Yup.  The  Sam  Yujw  are  what  you  call  the  aristocracy.  There  is  only  1  Sam 
Yup  to  every  15  See  Yups.  The  See  Yups  are  small  merchants  here,  keep  laun- 
dries, and  are  people  of  that  class.    The  Sam  Yups  own  large  stores. 

Q.  They  are  regularly  organized,  the  Sam  Yups  and  the  See  Yups,  are  they 
not?  And  are  they  members  of  those  tongs?— A.  Of  course  they  have  members  in 
those  tongs.  They  are  from  different  provinces  in  China— two  clans,  as  it  were, 
the  same  as  in  Scotland  or  England.    All  these  x)eople  claim  to  be  cousins. 

Q.  These  classes  fight,  then,  among  themselves,  do  they? — A.  They  fight  all  the 
time.  There  has  been  a  boycott  for  4  or  5  years  to  prevent  a  See  Yup  buying  from 
a  Sam  Yup,  and  vice  versa.  If  a  See  Yup  is  found  buying  from  a  Sam  Yup  he  is 
taken  in  the  street,  his  purchase  taken  from  him;  he  is  then  conducted  to  one  of 
these  societies  and  is  fined  $2,  and  probably  gets  a  good  thrashing  besides.  Every 
time  a  man  is  brought  up  the  arresting  officer  of  the  highbinder  society  gets  $2,  so 
they  are  very  vigilant  in  consequence. 

Q.  Little  Pete  belonged  to  the  Sam  Yups,  and  was  one  of  the  richest  Chinamen 
in  town,  was  he  not?— A.  Not  one  of  the  richest,  but  very  rich. 

Q.  He  was  supposed  to  be  killed  at  the  instigation  of  Big  Jim,  was  he  not? — A. 
No;  Big  Jim  was  also  a  Sam  Yup. 

Q.  Why  was  it  that  Little  Pete  was  killed?  Was  it  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Sam  Yups  or  the  See  Yups?— A.  The  See  Yups. 

Q.  What  had  he  done  to  the  See  Yups?— A.  Of  course,  as  I  say,  there  are  two 
factions  that  are  all  the  time  fighting.  Little  Pete  was  a  very  intelligent  China- 
man, and  they  accused  him  of  informing  the  police,  on  account  of  raids  made  by 
them — which  he  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Q.  And  accordingly  there  was  a  price  put  upon  his  head?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  bodyguard  for  a  great  many  years,  was  he  not? — 
A.  Oh,  yes. 


Q.  By  Lee  Chuck,  a  highbinder,  was  he  not? — ^A.  Yes. 


}.  Lee  Chuck  murdered  somebody  and  was  sent  to  State  prison,  and  Little 
Pete  got  somebody  else  to  act  as  a  bodyguard,  did  he  not? — ^A.  He  had  4  or  5,  at 
least — 3  Chinamen  and  2  white  men.  About  7  o'clock  one  evening  Little  Pete 
came  downstairs  accompanied  by  a  white  man  of  his  bodyguard.  Little  Pete 
kept  a  shoe  shop.  He  entered  the  barber  shop  and  told  his  bodyguard  (the  white 
man)  to  go  down  to  the  comer  of  Kearny  and  Washington  streets  and  get  him  an 
evening  pai)er.  He  sat  down  on  a  chair.  Chinamen  had  been  watching  him,  and 
be  was  no  sooner  seated  than  they  came  right  into  the  barber  shop  and  shot  him. 

Q.  Did  they  convict  these  men?— A.  They  never  got  the  right  parties;  I  was 
told  that  the  parties  that  did  the  killing  went  to  China  on  the  next  steamer. 

Q.  This  is  only  a  fair  sample  of  highbinder  methods,  is  it  not? — A.  That  is  an 
idea  of  the  whole  business. 

Q.  Big  Jim  was  a  notorious  gambler  here  for  many  years,  was  he  not,  and  was 
chased  out  of  the  city  by  the  See  Yup  faction?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  went  to  China  and  is  there  yet  and  afraid  to  return,  is  he  not? — A.  Yes. 
You  see  the  merchants  are  so  entirely  under  the  control  of  these  societies  and  are 
so  dominated  by  fear  that  any  demand  that  is  made  upon  them  they  pay  without 
question.  I  will  tell  you  of  an  instance  of  this:  There  was  a  butcher  on  Washing- 
ton street.  One  evening  he  threw  out  a  little  clean  water  on  the  street.  A  Chi- 
nese highbinder  who  was  standing  near  by  got  the  water  on  the  sleeve  of  his  coat. 
I  happened  to  be  there  at  the  time,  and  when  I  had  passed  by,  this  highbinder 
went  to  the  butcher  and  demanded  $100  for  the  offense  and  said  that  he  would 
call  again.  I  told  the  butcher  not  to  pay  that  money,  but  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment to  meet  him  at  a  certain  place  and  I  would  be  there.  He  promised  to  do  so, 
and  would  you  believe  it,  before  I  got  back  there  he  had  paid  the  highbinder  the 
$100.    This  is  to  show  you  that  anything  these  highbinders  demand  they  get. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  the  amount  of  revenue  that  the  highbinder  societies  exact 
from  these  merchants  is  simply  tremendous? — A.  I  would  say  that  there  are  about 
8,000  Chinese  highbinders  of  this  city  just  living  in  that  way;  they  do  not  do 
anything  for  a  living  except  levy  blackmail. 
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Q.  What  do  yon  suppose  to  be  the  total  population  in  this  city  now?— A. 
Ahont  35,000. 

Q.  And  3,000  of  them  are  nothing  but  cutthroats  and  bad  men?— A.  The  worst 
class  of  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

9.  They  never  interfere  with  white  people,  do  they?— A.  Not  very  often.  The 
Chinese  consul  talks  to  them  constantly  on  that  pomt.  They  are  afraid  of  an 
uprising  of  the  white  people  against  them,  and  that  they  would  all  be  killed,  and 
this  fear  keeps  them  from  doing  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  of  their  killing  white  people,  or  of  their  levy- 
ing blackmail  on  white  people?— A.  Not  very  often  do  they  attack  white  people, 
and  only  then  when  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.  These  highbinders  are  verjr  much  given  to  securing  perjured  testimony,  are 
they  not — A.  It  is  an  impossibility  to  rely  on  them.  For  instance,  a  man  is 
killed;  I  am  sent  to  investigate;  a  man  is  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  murderer,  as 
positively  identified  as  such,  and  I  have  positive  evidence  that  that  man  was  not 
within  5  blocks  of  the  scene  at  the  time  of  the  murder.  I  arrested  the  man,  as 
my  duty  as  a  public  officer  comi)elled  me  to  do  so,  but  I  knew  the  man  to  have 
been  in  a  shop  on  one  street  when  the  other  man  was  murdered  on  another.  How- 
ever, when  taken  into  court,  it  was  proved  that  he  was  not  the  murderer  and  was 
acouitted,  and  afterwards  the  right  part^  was  secured. 

Q.  And  they  are  also  larg^ely  engaged  in  furnishing  perjured  testimony  to  aid 
in  the  landing  of  Chinese  gfirls  here,  are  they  not? — A.  Yes;  one  of  the  by-laws 
in  all  of  these  nighbinder  societies  is  to  swear  to  aid  in  the  landing  of  their  people 
here,  especially  Chinese  women. 

(j.  I  nave  taken  the  statements  of  a  number  of  rescued  Chinese  girls  at  the 
missions,  and  almost  without  exception  they  have  told  me  horrible  tales  of  cruelty 
inflicted  upon  these  girls  in  these  houses.  Most  of  these  girls  claim  to  have  seen 
the  killing  of  some  of  their  number,  or  to  have  seen  the  bodies  after  they  have 
been  killed. — ^A.  I  don't  know  much  about  the  killing  of  these  girls;  they  are  too 
expensive  to  kill. 

Q.  Those  who  have  been  killed  were  generally  old  girls.— A.  When  they  grow 
old  thgr  are  usually  placed  as  cooks.  These  girls  are  never  seen  on  the  street 
unless  followed  by  an  old  hag  who  keeps  the  house.  These  girls  are  worth  about 
$3,000,  and  are  too  valuable  to  kill. 

Q.  They  are  absolute  slaves,  are  they  not?— A.  Every  single  one  of  them. 

Q.  And  were  it  not  for  the  highbinder  societies  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep 
them  in  such  absolute  slavery,  would  it  not?— A.  They  could  not  do  it  at  all.  The 
highbinder  societies  derive  their  principal  source  of  revenue  from  protecting  these 
houses. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  a  highbinder  from  another  Chinaman,  when  jrou  see  him?  A. 
I  can  walk  on  the  streets  and  pick  them  out  and  never  make  a  mistake. 

Q.  How  can  you  detect  them  from  any  other  Chinaman?— A.  They  uped  to  dress 
differently  and  wear  their  hair  differently. 

Q.  Their  hair  is  not  so  neatly  kept— more  fluffy — than  other  Chinamen,  is  it 
not?— A.  That  is  right;  at  the  end  of  the  cue  where  it  joins  the  hair:  and  then 
they  used  to  wear  different  kinds  of  shoes  and  different  kind  of  hats  (round,  stiff- 
brimmed  hats).  When  they  found  that  I  had  discovered  their  mode  of  dress, 
they  stopped  wearing  what  might  designate  them  as  highbinders.  Then ,  again ,  in 
searching  these  men  one  would  invariably  find  a  little  piece  of  red  silk  in  his 
possession.  On  that  silk  was  printed  what  society  he  was  a  member  of,  so  that  in 
case  of  death  or  accident  he  could  be  identified.  Then  they  did  away  with  that 
and  we  could  not  find  anything  to  distinguish  them. 

Q.  I  have  heard  it  rumored  a  good  many  times  that  the  Chinese  consul,  the 
predecessor  of  the  present  incumbent,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  largely 
through  the  threats  of  the  highbinder  societies. — ^A.  That  is  true.  I  used  to 
know  him  well,  and  spent  much  time  with  him,  seeking  information  concerning 
the  workings  of  these  societies,  which  he  was  always  willing  to  give  me.  I  do 
not  remember  his  name.  Mr.  King,  the  vice-consul,  also  assisted  me  greatly  in 
this  work. 

(J.  Mr.  Ho  Yow  is  the  present  Chinese  consul,  is  he  not?— A.  I  do  not  know 
this  one. 

Q.  What  become  of  Mr.  B^ing?— A.  He  was  also  driven  out  of  the  city,  through 
the  firm  of  Reddy,  Campbell  &  Metson,  attorneys  for  the  highbinder  class  in 
Chinatown.  Riordan  was  the  attorney  for  the  Chinese  consul  and  Six  Com^ianies. 
The  consul-general  and  Vice-Consul  King  were  always  in  favor  of  brealang  up 
these  societies,  so  the  highbinder  societies  had  them  removed. 

Q.  HaVe  you  any  idea  as  to  what  laws  might  be  passed  by  the  United  States 
Government  which  would  help  to  break  up  these  societies? — A.  When  I  was 
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first  sent  into  the  Chinatown  district  in  1888,  things  were  in  a  very  bad  condi- 
tion; there  was  hardly  a  day  that  someone  was  not  killed,  even  white  people, 
killed  by  accident,  as  shot  was  flying  everywhere.  One  afternoon  there  were  75 
shots  fired  on  the  street  from  one  faction,  directed  toward  another  faction.  I 
went  to  Chief  Crowley  and  told  him  that  I  conld  do  nothing;  that  there  were  no 
laws  to  cover  these  tmngs.  I  said  to  him:  ^'  When  any  oi  these  Chinamen  com- 
mit deeds  of  violence  they  run  into  the  numerous  small  alleys  of  Chinatown  and 
get  beyond  our  reach,  and  after  being  once  lost  sight  of  it  is  impossible  to  iden- 
tify them,  unless  by  some  peculiar  mark  about  him.  These  societies  are  unlaw- 
ful and  organized  lor  unlawful  purposes.  They  do  not  recognize  our  laws,  and 
to  compete  with  them,  we  have  to  go  beyond  our  present  laws;  they  are  not  suf- 
ficient. I  can  put  a  stop  to  these  societies  if  you  will  give  me  my  own  way." 
He  said:  *'  I  am  under  bonds  here  and  of  course  they  will  sue  me  if  I  do  as  you 
suggest."  I  said,  ''AH  right."  I  saw  the  Chinese  consul  and  he  spoke  to  the 
chief  of  police,  and  also  told  me  to  use  my  own  jud^ent,  assuring  the  ohief 
that  if  he  should  be  sued,  he  (the  consul),  or  the  Chmese  Gk)vemment,  would 
stand  the  consequences.  The  chief  sent  for  me  and  said  that  he  thought  my 
ideas  were  all  right  and  gave  me  x>ermission  to  carry  them  out  in  my  own  way. 

I  then  w;ent  out  and  got  seven  or  eight  strong,  healthy  officers,  and  we  visited 
all  these  places,  takinc^  down  the  numbers  and  setting  out  in  the  right  way  to  ^et 
into  the  workings  of  tnese  societies.  There  are  a  great  many  different  societies 
in  Chinatown,  some  being  organized  for  charitable  jjurposes,  benevolent  societies 
as  it  were,  and  in  order  to  be  sure  that  I  had  the  right  places  and  did  not  make 
any  mistakes.  I  took  plenty  of  time  and  care,  as  I  did  not  want  to  interfere  with 
any  but  the  genuine  iiighbinder  societies.  When  I  had  everything  arranged  I 
got  16  men  m  uniform  and  a  surgeon,  and  supplied  them  all  with  axes.  We 
marched  from  one  to  another  of  these  societies  and  literally  cut  them  to  pieces; 
did  not  leave  a  bit  of  furniture  5  inches  long  in  one  of  them.  I  suppose  we  broke 
up  about  $180,000  worth  of  property.  Some  of  these  places  were  nzed  up  mag- 
nificently. Wherever  we  went  we  got  arms,  ammunition,  bowie  knives  2  feet 
long  in  blade,  iron  bars  done  up  in  braided  cord,  etc.;  also  chain  and  steel  armor 
'  that  they  wear  xmder  their  clotHlng,  and  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
penetrate. 

O.  At  that  time  any  of  the  highbinders  that  you  found  in  these  rooms  you 
kicked  down  stairs,  did  you  not? — A.  We  did.  Of  course,  by  breaking  up  their 
meeting  places  they  could  not  meet.  Among  the  better  class  of  Chinese  who 
belonged  to  these  societies  throiigh  fear,  or  for  self -protection,  we  were  held  in 
favor  for  what  we  had  done.  Everything  they  could  do  to  aid  me  they  did. 
They  could  not  meet  me  in  Chinatown,  but  came  to  my  home  in  hacks  at  night 
to  inform  me  where  I  could  find  these  men.  I  was  so  well  posted  in  the  situa- 
tion of  Chinatown  that  they  could  not  open  their  rooms  or  offices  in  any  place. 
We  broke  up  their  josses — they  always  have  josses  in  these  places.  One  of  them 
they  brought  from  China  and  was  worth  from  $700  to  $800.  I  broke  up  one  of 
these  and  the  friendly  Chinese  were  so  superstitious  that  they  feared  I  would  die. 
One  came  to  me  and  said  he  was  very  sorry;  they  liked  me  very  much,  but  I 
would  die  in  8  days.  One  of  my  men  caught  cold  and  his  eyes  became  inflamed. 
One  of  these  men  came  to  me  and  said ''Soon  he  will  be  blind."  Three  days 
before  the  Chinese  New  Year  I  met  this  man  and  said  to  him  ' '  You  see  I  am  not 
dead  yet."  He  said  "  New  Year  surely  you  die."  New  Year  came  and  I  was 
not  dead'  and  he  said  they  must  get  a  new  joss;  that  one  had  been  no  good. 

At  the  Hop  SingTong  I  gave  them  an  hour  to  remove  their  fixings  and  prepare 
for  our  coming.  This  was  a  building  four  stories  high,  an  immense  place,  and  I 
suppose  the  building  and  furnishings  cost  $80,000  or  $40,000,  and  perhaps  $100,000. 
This  was  owned  by  the  highbinder  society.  They  owned  two  or  three  such  places, 
the  property  and  all.  I  notified  them  that  I  would  give  them  3  hours  to  move 
their  things  out  of  the  building.  I  went  back  in  3  hours,  at  6  o'clock,  and  they 
had  nothing  moved.  They  saw  I  meant  business  and  they  tried  to  save  the  ioss, 
which  was  very  heavy.  In  moving  it  some  of  the  old  boards  underneath  creaked, 
and  they  went  down  those  stairs  like  mad,  thinking  the  joss  had  spoken;  and  if 
you  had  offered  one  of  those  men  $10,000  he  would  not  go  up  those  stairs  again. 
There  were  7  josses  in  one  building  and  we  tore  the  whole  thmg  to  pieces. 

Q.  The  result  of  those  f  orrays  was  to  disx>erse  those  highbinder  societies,  was  it 
not?— A.  It  was  done  so  that  they  would  not  have  any  meeting  places.  I  went 
around  to  all  the  stores,  houses  of  prostitution,  and  places  of  that  kind  in  China- 
town and  notified  these  people  that  if  I  found  out  that  they  were  aiding  these 
highbinder  societies  in  any  way,  manner,  or  form,  by  giving  them  money,  Iwould 
demolish  their  places.  If  they  wanted  protection,  I  would  furnish  it  to  them;  if 
1  officer  would  not  do,  we  would  give  them  40,  but  if  I  found  out  that  any  of  them 
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liad  paid  any  money  to  these  societies  I  would  break  np  everything  they  had.  In 
this  way  several  of  the  societies  were  driven  out  of  town,  and  for  about  3  years 
there  was  not  a  Chinaman  killed  in  the  city.  I  foUowed  the  thing  up  every  day, 
and  if  a  signboard  was  put  up  to  denote  the  meeting  place  of  one  of  these  societies 
we  would  split  it  up  in  a  tnousand  pieces.  This  was  the  means  of  disbanding 
them  altogether;  thev  then  went  to  other  cities.  If  this  method  had  been  kept  up, 
we  would  not  have  this  trouble  at  all. 

The  reason  it  was  not  kept  up  was  because  suit  was  commenced  in  the  United 
State  court  aeainst  the  chief  of  police  and  raiding  officers  and  everybody  who 
was  concerned  in  these  raids,  was  it  not? — The  attorneys  for  the  Chinese  high- 
binders raised  a  large  amount  of  money  to  carry  on  these  suits,  and  bothered  the 
chief  of  police  a  great  deal.  It  kept  us  goin^  all  the  time;  the  cases  were  first 
conducted  in  our  courts  then  taken  to  the  United  States  courts.  If  these  people 
were  convicted  as  gamblers  in  the  lower  courts,  they  were  taken  into  the  United 
States  courts  and  acquitted. 

Q.  Then  in  brief,  you  think  that  if  some  laws  were  passed  whereby  protection 
would  be  granted  to  the  officers  in  their  raids,  and  power  given  them  to  demolish 
these  places  as  fast  as  they  api)eared,  it  would  be  the  means  of  completely  effac- 
ing these  highbinder  societies,  do  you  not? — A.  Yes.  You  see  there  are  fully 
3,000  people  who  have  no  visible  means  of  support,  and  they  belong  to  these  soci- 
eties and  meet  there  for  unlawful  purposes.  I  should  tmnk  there  ought  to  be 
some  law  to  rid  the  country  of  these  people. 

Q.  I  suppose  if  they  could  be  deported  if  found  to  be  highbinders,  and  sent  back 
to  China,  tnis  would  have  some  effect? — ^A.  If  they  were  convicted  as  thieves  and 
murderers  they  can  be  deported,  but  not  otherwise. 

Q.  These  highbinder  tongs  often  fight  amongst  themselves,  do  they  not?— A. 
They  are  fighting  all  the  time  among  themselves.  For  instance  if  one  tong  is  paid 
higher  prices  for  his  work  than  another;  then  there  is  trouble.  Or,  one  tong  will 
want  all  the  patronage  and  tries  to  drive  out  the  others.  If  they  hold  a  meeting 
of  the  different  societies  and  one  side  differs  from  the  other,  then  the  result  is  a 
fight  between  the  two,  and  probably  murdei> 

6.  I  suppose,  lieutenant,  that  you  keep  pretty  well  i)osted  through  the  papers, 
and  from  information  received  at  headquarters,  in  regard  to  the  criminal  doings 
in  the  United  States  of  all  kinds? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  well  posted  on  the  doing  of  the  Clan  Na  Gael,  Mafia,  and  so 
on.  Now,  do  you  think  that  any  of  these  societies  in  the  United  States,  in  regjard 
to  the  strength  of  organization,  number  of  crimes,  and  the  wealth  of  the  society 
can  in  any  way  compare  to  the  highbinder  tongs  in  San  Francisco?— A.  Of  course 
in  these  other  societies  there  are  not  so  many  people  congregated  together  as  with 
the  Chinese.    You  see  they  live  all  together  and  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  city. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  five  murders  among  the  Chinese  to  one  mur- 
der by  the  Clan  Na  Q-ael  or  Mafia?— A.  There  are  many  murders  among  the 
Chinese  that  we  have  never  heard  of. 

Q.  As  a  rough  est  mate,  since  1880,  how  many  murders  would  you  say  have  been 
committed  by  the  highbinder  societies  in  San  Francisco? — A.  I  would  say  about 
30  killed  outright— shot  down  in  the  streets. 

Q.  Just  tell  me  what  you  secured  in  the  way  of  mles  and  regulations  and  other 
data  in  regard  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  and  so  on. — A.  It  was  a  small  book, 
about  1  i  inches  thick,  square,  with  gilt  edges,  and  illustrated.  I  took  si^c  of  them, 
and  did  not  understand  thoroughly  what  th^  were,  although  I  had  an  idea  they 
were  the  by-laws,  and  when  1  got  to  the  office  of  the  chier  of  police  they  were 
eagerly  seized.  I  went  back  to  the  place  with  4  or  5  men,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  1  have  never  been  able  to  find  another  book.  There  were  then  about  400  of 
them. 

Q.  Were  they  all  the  same  or  different?— A.  All  the  same. 

Q.  From  wliat  tong  did  you  secure  these  books?— A.  The  Chee  Kung  Tong.  I 
have  searched  Chinatown  elsewhere,  but  have  never  found  another  book. 

Q.  You  say  there  have  been  only  30  Chinamen  killed  in  this  city  since  1880?  I 
thought  there  had  been  more  than  that. — A.  Of  course  there  have  been  numbers 
of  Chinamen  killed  in  the  houses  and  such  places  that  we  have  known  nothing 
about,  but  in  the  open  streets  there  have  been  about  30  shot  down  alone. 

Q.  Those  killed  m  the  houses  would  amount  to  a  much  larger  number,  would 
they  not?— A.  Of  course.  One  night  about  II  o'clock  I  was  on  the  comer  of  Spof- 
ford  alley  and  Washington  street,  when  the  people  were  coming  out  of  the  Chinese 
theater.  A  shot  was  fired,  and  it  struck  a  woman  who  was  passing  in  the  neck 
and  lodged  in  the  back  of  her  teeth.  The  shot  was  intended  for  a  woman,  but  if 
it  was  this  one  or  not  I  do  not  know.  The  man  who  fired  the  shot  was  not  more 
than  1  foot  away  from  me,  but  there  were  2  Chinamen  in  front  of  me  and  2  or 
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more  behind  me,  and  the  man  turned  so  quickly  and  got  away  into  some  alley 
that  I  could  not  find  him.  The  woman  Uvea  on  Sacramento  street,  and  I  took  her 
home.  I  never  saw  such  a  brave  woman.  The  bullet  was  stuck  on  her  back  teeth 
and  I  pried  it  off.  The  doctor  saved  her,  but  her  ton^e  was  almost  cut  off.  The 
doctor  fixed  her  tongue  as  well  as  he  could,  and  she  lived. 

Q.  In  that  one  battle,  at  the  time  you  speak  of,  when  there  were  75  or  80  shots 
fired,  were  there  not  5  or  6  men  killed?— A.  Two  killed,  2  or  3  fatally  wounded, 
and  several  others  slightly  injured. 

Q.  I  remember  reading  of  5  or  6  killed  at  one  time.  Am  I  right  about  that? — 
A.  Their  shooting  was  so  terribly  wild  that  they  did  not  kill  themselves,  but 
white  people  were  not  safe. 

Q.  They  have  a  common  habit,  I  understand,  of  carrying  the  pistol  in  the  hand 
stuck  up  m  their  voluminous  sleeve,  and  going  up  to  a  person  and  shooting  him 
through  the  sleeve.  Is  that  true?— A.  They  generally  take  out  the  pistol  when 
they  shoot,  although  they  carry  them  very  often  in  tlieir  sleeves.  Highbinders 
seldom  carry  pistols.  They  are  generally  accompanied  by  another  person,  whom 
they  call  **  jury,"  and  who  belongs  to  the  poorer  class  of  Chinamen.  He  follows 
the  highbinder  and  carries  the  weapon.  When  caught,  we  would  search  the 
highbinder  for  a  pistol,  but  would  not  find  anything  or  the  kind  on  him,  and  the 
"  3ury  "  would  have  disappeared  with  the  weapon.  The  only  time  the  highbinder 
has  a  weapon  is  while  leaving  his  quarters,  but  on  the  street  you  will  not  find  one. 

Q.  Are  they  not  oftentimes  called  **hatchetmen?'' — A.  The  hatchet  is  a  great 
weapon  and  the  blade  is  about  6  inches  long. 

Q.  A  regular  cleaver? — A.  A  good  deal  like  a  lather's  hatchet. 

Q.  When  you  said  that  there  were  30  men  killed  in  the  streets,  you  meant  men 
who  were  shot;  that  does  not  include  men  who  were  killed  by  hatchetmen,  does 
it? — A.  They  do  not  use  these  hatchets  very  much  now;  they  use  knives  more, 
because  kni  'es  do  not  make  any  noise. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  speak  of,  a  number  were  killed  by  hatchetmen  and  others 
by  pistol  shots,  were  they  not?^A.  They  are  found  dead  in  the  houses;  most  of 
them  are  never  found  and  never  will  be.    They  bury  themselves. 

Q.  Then  the  probabilities  are  that  there  have  been  a  vast  number  of  murders 
committed  in  Chinatown  that  have  never  been  heard  of? — ^A.  They  are  the  most 
cruel  people  in  the  world.  Once  I  was  on  the  comer  of  Washington  and  Dupont 
streets,  about  6  o'clock  in  the  evening.  An  old  merchant  came  along  and  was 
approached  by  two  of  these  hatchetmen.  They  at  once  struck  him  with  the 
hatchet,  driving  the  blade,  10  inches  lon^,  right  into  him.  They  knocked  him 
down  and  continued  to  stick  these  things  mto  him. 

Q.  You  saw  that  yourself? — A.  I  was  standing  there  looking  at  them.  Just  to 
show  you,  as  I  said  before,  how  binding  their  laws  are,  they  are  obliged  to  kill 
their  man  whenever  they  met  him,  no  matter  who  was  about.  I  had  2  officers 
with  me  at  the  time  and  there  were  2  more  across  the  street  in  uniform  (we  did 
not  usually  wear  uniform  in  Chinese  quarters).  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
murderer  walked  deliberately  out  into  the  middle  of  the  street,  and,  surrounded 
as  he  was  by  all  those  officers,  when  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  escape,  he  killed 
his  man.    So  you  see  he  had  no  fear  of  us. 

O.  Was  he  caught  red-handed? — A.  He  had  no  possible  chance  for  escape  and 
he  knew  it,  but  wherever  he  met  his  man  he  was  ooliged  to  kill  him. 

Q.  Rev.  Mr.  Masters  has  a  suggestion  that  an  auxiliary  detective  force,  composed 
of  Chinamen  of  the  respectable  class,  would  be  a  great  aid  to  the  regular  police 
force  in  stopping  the  operations  of  the  highbinder  organizations.  Do  you  think 
there  is  anytning  in  that? — A.  It  might  work  if  one  could  come  across  any  China- 
men who  are  not  in  fear  of  these  highbinder  societies,  but  I  have  not  found  one 
yet.  If  you  have  Chinamen  who  are  afraid  to  act  they  would  be  of  no  use.  The 
Chinese  have  6  men  acting  in  that  capacity  now;  some  of  them  are  exconvicts. 
They  are  of  no  use  at  all.  They  are  supposed  to  give  information  concerning 
these  highbinder  societies,  and  they  try  to  get  evidence  amongst  the  Chinese,  but 
they  have  never  done  anything  yet  ana  never  will,  because  they  are  afraid. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  white  men  who  are  employed  by  the  Chinese  as  guards  and 
so  on,  in  Chinatown,  ever  render  any  aid  to  the  highbinders? — ^A.  They  destroy 
the  whole  business,  because  they  will  never  give  any  information  to  anybody. 
They  are  working  for  these  people  and  shield  them.  Of  course,  the  worst  nouses 
pay  thene  guards  the  most  money,  so  naturally  they  are  willing  and  glad  to  work 
for  them.  This  ought  to  be  done  away  with  by  all  means.  Some  of  them  collect 
$700  or  $800  a  month  and  would  not  give  it  up.  There  were  the  McLaughlin 
Brothers  and  a  dozen  others,  who  are  now  all  rich.  As  soon  as  an  officer  appears, 
and  these  guards  do  not  like  him,  you  can*t  turn  a  corner  before  signals  are  given, 
and  what  can  you  do? 
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fonnd  out,  and  even  threatened  my  aunt,  saying  that  if  she  wonld  persist  in  keep-  ' 

ing  me,  if  any  harm  came  to  her  they  would  not  be  responsible.    These  men 
stood  on  the  street  and  called  these  things  out  to  me  at  the  windows. 

Q.  What  steps  did  you  take  to  be  rescued?— A.  I  had  a  friend  who  took  pity  on 
me,  and  it  was  he  who  told  the  matron,  and  the  matron  got  three  police  officers. 
It  was  by  appointment  that  yre  met  a  short  distance  from  the  house.  I  had  to 
pretend  that  I  was  going  out  to  the  nearest  store  to  make  a  little  purchase,  and 
on  the  way  the  police  met  me,  as  it  were,  and  took  me  to  the  home. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  kind  of  treatment  you  received  during  your  stay  in  either  one 
of  these  two  places? — A.  My  owners  were  never  satisfied,  no  matter  how  much 
money  I  made.  When  they  were  angered  in  any  way,  they  would  vent  their 
anger  upon  me,  which  they  would  also  do  upon  the  other  g^rls.  When  they  saw 
that  the  matrons  of  the  different  rescue  homes  were  very  much  on  the  alert, 
they  very  often  removed  us  from  the  houses  of  ill-repute  to  family  dwellings 
when  they  wanted  to  punish  us,  so  that  anyone  passing  by  could  not  hear  our 
cries  very  well.  Those  who  frequent  those  places  say  that  they  could  not  report 
any  ill-treatment;  I  was  often  punished  in  that  wav.  The  instruments  used  were 
wooden  clubs  and  sometimes  anything  they  could  lay  their  hands  on;  and  one 
time  I  was  threatened  with  a  pistol  held  at  me. 

The  work  of  removing  myself  and  the  other  girls  from  where  we  were  to  family 
places  where  we  were  punished,  was  done  by  members  of  the  lughbinder  societies. 
That  was  a  part  of  their  work,  for  which  they  receive  pay. 

O.  Before  you  came  to  the  home,  did  you  ever  witness  any  of  the  doings  of  the 
liigiibinders? — A..  Yes;  right  on  Bakers  alley,  about  2  years  ago.  Shortly  aft«r 
daybreak  one  morning,  diagonally  opposite  my  window  where  I  was  sitting,  I 
saw  one  highbinder  grab  hold  of  a  Cninaman  by  the  name  of  Yee  and  shoot  at 
him,  hitting  him  in  the  forehead,  and  he  shot  him  again  in  other  parts  of  his  body 
and  ran  away.  Some  other  Chinamen  coming  alongand  seeing  this  man  there 
when  life  was  just  about  extinct,  called  a  iK)liceman.  The  policeman  went  toward 
the  other  end  of  the  alley  and  brought  up  several  Chinamen.  An  interpreter  told 
the  dyin^  man  if  he  could  not  si)eak  to  nod  his  head  when  the  right  man  was 
brought  before  him  and  that  man  was  tried.  What  became  of  the  case  I  don't 
know,  but  the  man  that  was  brought  before  him  was  not  the  one  that  shot  him. 
The  owners  of  our  house  told  me  that  I  must  close  the  windows  and  doors  and 
say  nothing,  as  I  might  be  called  upon  to  testify;  and  in  that  way  the  State  was 
deprived  of  my  evidence. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  that  led  up  to  the  murder? — A.  I  happen  to 
know  some  of  the  circumstances;  they  were  briefly  these:  The  night  before  both 
men  had  two  girls  in  a  restaurant  drinking  and  feasting.  On  returning  the  girls 
to  the  house,  one  of  them— out  of  fun  more  than  anything  else — set  his  dog  on  the 
owner  of  the  house.  The  dog  not  only  barked,  but  bit  the  man;  the  owner  got 
angry  and  that  led  to  bitter  words,  followed  by  the  shooting.  The  man  who  was 
kilTea  was  the  man  who  set  the  dog  on  the  owner  of  the  house,  and  the  owner  had 
a  highbinder  do  the  killing. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  girl  killed  for  any  reason? — A.  Yes;  I  saw  one  after 
she  had  been  killed  by  a  highbinder.  This  highbinder  wanted  money  from  her; 
she  either  did  not  have  it  or  put  him  off,  but  because  she  did  not  pay  the  money 
ho  wanted  she  was  shot  by  hun,  I  saw  her  after  she  had  been  snot.  This  last 
murder  took  place  on  Church  alley.  I  also  know  of  three  other  women  that  have 
been  killed  by  highbinders.  Two  of  these  were  shot  and  one  stabbed  to  death. 
As  a  rule,  the  murderers  of  girls  forced  to  lead  that  life  are  never  brought  to 
justice,  because  no  one  would  dare  to  testify  against  the  murderers,  who  are 
highbinders. 

Miss  Cameron  here  produces  a  photograph  of  Chun  Ho,  taken  in  the  costume 
usually  worn  by  the  girls  in  these  houses,  and  makes  the  following  statement  in 
regard  to  the  persecution  of  Chun  Ho  by  the  highbinders  within  the  past  two 
weeks: 

Chun  Ho  left  the  home  to  pay  her  aunt  a  short  visit,  not  more  than  a  couple  of 
blocks  from  this  house.  Two  or  three  days  after  she  had  been  at  her  aunt's  house 
a  Chinaman  came  here  and  asked  us  to  go  down  to  the  aunt's  house,  saying  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  We  went,  and  found  that  her  former  owner 
had  the  day  before  sent  a  highbinder  up  to  tell  her  that  she  must  either  pay  him 
over  $1,000  or  else  go  back  and  work  it  out  by  living  that  life,  and  she  had  sent 
the  highbinder  back  with  a  message  that  she  would  neither  pay  the  money  nor 
would  she  go  back  to  that  life. 

The  next  evening  the  owner  appeared  himself  and  demanded  an  interview  with 
her,  and  the  uncle  with  whom  she  was  staying  was  afraid  to  refuse  and  let  him 
in.    He  asked  Chun  Ho  if  she  intended  to  pay  back  the  price,  or  if  she  would  go 
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back  to  him  and  work  it  oat.  She  said  that  she  would  not  do  either— that  she 
belonged  to  the  mission  now  and  that  the  mission  ladies  would  not  let  her  do  so. 
He  said  that  she  was  not  in  the  mission  now  and  that  he  would  make  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  for  her  if  she  did  not  go  back.  So  then  she  sent  np  word  for  one  of  ns 
to  come  down. 

We  went  and  asked  him  if  it  were  true  that  he  had  been  threatening  her,  and 
he  said  that  he  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  money,  over  $1,000,  by  her  mnning  into 
the  mission  and  getting  away  from  him,  and  now  he  had  come  to  get  it  back  in 
some  way. 

We  threatened  him  with  the  law  and  ordered  him  to  leave  the  house,  and  so  he 
left.    She  returned  to  the  mission. 

In  a  few  days  this  man  called  a  meeting  of  his  highbinder  society  (not  being 
present  himself,  as  he  was  afraid  of  being  present),  but  he  sent  several  of  the 
nighbinders  to  her  uncle's  place  of  business  and  forced  him  to  go  to  the  meeting. 
And  there  they  told  him  that  he  would  either  have  to  make  Chun  Ho,  his  niece, 
go  back  to  this  man's  house  and  work  out  her  own  freedom,  or  else  he  himself 
would  have  to  pay  over  $1,000  for  her  ransom.  He  refused  to  do  either,  and  said 
that  he  would  appeal  to  the  law  and  have  them  arrested  if  they  made  him  any 
more  trouble;  but  they  still  continue  to  send  him  threatening  messages  and  to 
follow  her  when  she  goes  out  on  the  street  to  such  an  extent  that,  although  she  is 
now  vlEdting  her  aunt,  she  feels  for  her  own  safety  she  will  have  to  return  to  the 
mission. 

I  will  tell  you  of  a  case  brought  to  our  notice  recently  in  which  we  were  unable 
to  rescue  a  slave  girl  through  tne  trickery  of  these  highbinders. 

Word  was  brought  to  us  at  the  mission  that  there  was  a  voung  gtrl  in  a  house 
on  St.  Louis  alley,  who  was  very  cruelly  treated  and  kept  tnere  against  her  will, 
and  she  wished  to  be  rescued  and  brought  to  l^e  mission. 

We  asked  for  two  ix>lice  officers  to  go  with  us  to  make  the  rescue  and  we  went 
down  there  but  on  the  way  we  were  recognized  by  some  Chinese  highbinders  and 
word  was  sent  by  their  private  system  of  electric  bells,  warning  the  different 
houses  of  ill-repute  that  the  mission  people  and  two  police  officers  were  going 
down  into  Chinatown,  so  when  we  reached  the  house  where  the  girl  was  we  found 
the  doors  closed  and  bolted.  We  demanded  entrance,  but  instead  of  opening  the 
doors  we  could  hear  them  putting  on  more  bolts  and  bars  on  the  inside.  We 
asked  the  police  officers  to  msist  upon  their  opening  the  door,  but  they  did  not 
seem  to  want  to  do  anything  in  the  matter. 

Then  3  Cliinatown  watchmen  (white  men) ,  hired  by  the  highbinders  to  protect 
these  houses,  appeared  and  conferred  with  tne  ix>lice  officers,  telling  them  that  it 
was  better  not  to  molest  the  Chinese,  and  that  the  mission  teachers  had  no  busi- 
ness to  force  their  way  into  Chinese  nouses.  So  we  found  it  im];)ossible  to  rescue 
the  girl.  That  night,  after  returning  to  the  mission,  two  Christian  Chinamen 
came  up  and  told  us  that  the  girl  had  been  watching  at  the  door  for  us  to  come 
and  when  the  alarm  was  sounded  saying  that  we  were  near  there,  the  old  woman 
who  owned  her  drew  a  pistol  and  holmng  it  at  the  girl's  head,  told  her  to  run 
and  hide. 

That  was  the  last  we  heard  of  her  for  several  weeks,  when  one  day  a  respectable 
Chinese  woman  told  us  that  she  had  gone  into  this  house  on  business  and  saw 
the  girl  crying  bitterly  and  asked  her  what  was  the  matter.  The  girl  said  that 
she  was  beaten  and  very  cruelly  treated  and  she  wanted  the  mission  teachers 
to  come  and  rescue  her.  It  is  useless,  however,  to  attempt  to  rescue  her  as  l^e 
police  have  no  authority  to  break  into  the  house,  and  the  door  is  always  kept 

DOlDeCL. 

Another  case  of  persecution  by  highbinders  is  that  of  a  rescued  girl  who  was 
married  from  the  mission  some  8  months  ago  and  she  does  not  dare  to  leave  her 
husband's  house.  One  day  not  long  ago  she  was  sitting  close  to  a  window  hav- 
ing her  hair  dressed  and  had  just  left  the  chair  when  a  bullet  came  whizzing  into 
the  room  and  just  escaped  hitting  her.  I  afterwards  saw  tiie  hole  in  the  wall 
that  the  bullet  had  made  where  it  struck.  So  that  these  girls  are  not  safe  from 
the  highbinders  even  after  they  have  married  and  are  under  the  protection  of 
their  husbands. 

I  am  so  thankful  to  make  this  statement  or  do  anything  in  my  power  to  assist 
in  placing  this  matter  before  the  authorities  at  Washington,  and  I  earnestly  trust 
that  some  decided  steps  will  be  taken  to  aid  the  missions  in  the  rescue  of  these 
girls  and  the  complete  overthrow  of  these  highbinder  societies. 

607a 60 
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Exhibit  F. 

8TATBMXHT  KADB  BT  KI88  DOVAIDINA  CAMEROH,  KAXBOV  OF  TBS  FSBBBnBBIAH 
CHmBBE  BESCUX  HOME  TO  UNITED  STATES  OOMMISSIOKEE  OF  IXMIGBAXIQE, 
HABI  K  BOBTH,  AT  BAB  FEABCIBCO,  OAL.,  BEFTEMBEB  8,  1888. 

[Qaestlons  asked  by  Commiasioxier  North  and  answered  by  Mlas  Ouneron.] 

What  is  yonr  full  name?— A.  Donaldina  Cameron. 

What  is  your  occnpation,  Miss  Cameron?— A.  Assistant  superintendent  of 
the' Chinese  Mission  Home. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  connected  with  the  Chinese  rescue  work?— A.  For 
over  3  years. 

Jt.  In  this  city  and  connty?— A.  Yes. 
|.  In  connection  with  your  work,  have  von  ever  come  in  contact  with  so-called 
nese  highbinder  tongs  or  societies,  and  their  members  and  their  worldngs? — 
A.  I  have  come  in  contact  with  varions  members  of  tiiem. 

Q.  In  what  connection  have  yon  met  them?— A.  In  connection  with  the  rescning 
of  slave  girls. 

Q.  Can  yon  tell  ns  what  their  connection  with  these  slave  girls  is?— A.  In  one  way 
they  bny  and  sell  the  girls  themselves.  That  is  their  principal  means  of  support 
in  a  great  many  cases;  in  fact,  their  only  means  of  snpport  is  in  trading  in  tnese 
girls. 

Q.  They  are  the  slave  owners,  are  they  not? — A.  The^  are  slave  owners,  and 
they  have  gone  further  and  threatened,  both  the  missionaries  and  the  Chinese  who 
have  assisted  in  rescning  these  girls,  with  death. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  there  are  two  kinds  of  slave  girls— those  who  are  called 
domestic  slaves  and  who  are  menials  and  servants,  and  those  who  are  placed  in 
the  brothels?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  highbinders  deal  in  both  kinds?— A.  That  I  am  not  positive  of,  but  I 
think  they  dealprincipaUy  in  putting  them  in  houses  of  prostitution. 

Q.  What  class  of  girls  have  you  principally  in  this  home?— A.  We  have  both 
classes.    We  have  a  gre&t  many  little  ones  also. 

Q.  The  domestic  slaves  I  suppose  are  placed  from  the  houses  of  the  highbinders 
in  the  families  of  Chinese?— A.  Mostly  so  I  think,  but  I  could  not  state  that 
positively. 

Q.  Do  these  highbinders  own  the  houses  of  ill  fame  themselves,  or  are  they 
merely  employed  as  guards;  or  what  is  their  connection?— A.  I  think  in  some 
cases  they  own  the  houses  themselves. 

Q.  But  invariabl V  they  are  gxuurdinK  the  houses?— A.  Yes ;  and  they  are  employed 
by  the  keepers  of  the  houses  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  girls  who  escape. 

Q.  And  it  is  customary  for  the  highbinders  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  girls 
themselves,  is  it  not?— A.  We  know  of  cases  where  the  highbindeziB  have  stolen 
the  girls  who  have  married,  from  their  husbands  after  they  had  gone  to  small 
cotmtry  places,  out  of  reach  of  the  protection  of  the  missionaries  and  rescue 
people,  and  have  there  been  kidnaped  by  the  highbinders  and  returned  to  the 
places  from  which  they  had  been  originally  rescued.  We  have  been  notified  in 
two  cases  that  I  think  of  just  now,  and  we  have  rescued  the  girls. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  highbinders  killing  the  girls  In  the  houses  who 
tried  to  escape  for  any  other  purpose? — ^A.  I  have  known  of  threats,  but  I  have 
never  known  of  such  a  tiling  happening.  I  have  been  told  by  Chinese  whom  I 
could  depend  on  that  such  things  nave  happened. 

Q.  It  is  customary,  is  it  not,  for  these  highbinders  to  coach  the  girl  emigrants 
before  their  examination  on  their  arrival  here,  as  to  the  necessary  wajr  to  answer 
questions  in  order  that  they  may  be  landed?— A.  I  think  that  Is  mvariably  done; 
tnere  can  be  no  doubt  about  that. 

S.  They  are  constantly  engaged  in  furnishing  perjured  testimony?— A.  Yes. 
.  Is  it  not  customary  for  highbinders  to  warn  the  girls  against  the  mission- 
aries and  the  rescue  home  work  by  preaching  horrible  stories  about  them? — A.  The 
girls  have  frequently  told  us,  after  we  have  rescued  them,  that  they  had  been 
told  terrible  things  about  the  missions  before  they  came  here. 

Q.  They  also  threaten  them  with  dire  results— even  goin^f  so  far  as  to  threaten 
death— do  they  not,  if  they  do  not  tell  the  stories  they  are  directed  to  tell  by  these 
highbinders?— A.  Yes.  ,         ,^         ^    „ 

Q.  You  regard  the  highbinders  as  an  absolute  menace  to  the  welfare  of  all 
these  girls?— A.  Most  decidedly  so. 

Q.  Andagainstthe  will  and  desire  of  a  large  number  of  them?**  A.  Yes,  indeed; 
IdS. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  your  exiperience  that  at  least  a  larger  nninber  of  Chinese  girls  that 
come  to  this  country  are  personally  desirous  of  leading  virtuous  lives?— A.  I  think 
the  larg^er  proportion  of  them  have  no  idea  of  what  they  are  going  to  do,  most 
emphatically. 

CJ.  What  per  cent  of  the  girls  that  are  brought  to  this  country  do  you  suppose 
are  destined  for  bad  lives?— A.  I  was  almost  going  to  say  99  per  cent. 

Q.  At  least  90  per  cent?— A.  I  should  safely  say  that. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  earnings  of  these  girls  or  their  owners?— A.  I 
think  the  average  earnings  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  region  of  $5  and  $6  a  day. 

Q.  Are  these  girls  purchased  as  slaves  in  China  and  brought  here  in  slavery,  or 
do  they  come  voluntarily  in  the  first  instance?— A.  I  think  quite  a  number  come 
voluntarily,  never  dreaming  what  their  fate  is  to  be;  but  I  think  a  great  many 
are  landed  against  their  will,  especially  when  it  comes  to  bringing  them  right 
here  and  they  get  some  idea  of  what  they  are  going  to  be  brought  to. 

Q.  Of  the  90  per  cent  they  all  come  as  slaves?  As  I  understand  it,  these  girls 
are  purchased  by  procurers  and  others  in  China,  and  the  agents  of  the  highbind- 
ers and  their  allies  bring  them  here,  and  they  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
slaves  when  they  leave  China.— A.  They  are  bought  and  paid  for  in  China.  They 
are  made  to  take  their  own  purchase  money  in  their  own  hand  and  give  it  to  the 
person  who  is  selling  them,  so  that  it  can  not  come  back  on  the  heaa  of  the  -per- 
son  of  the  highbinders.    That  is  the  Chinese  idea,  so  a  girl  told  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  are  any  Chinese  women  who  belong  to  these  high- 
binder societies — any  allies  and  female  brokers? — A.  Yes;  I  think  in  everyone  of 
these  bad  houses  there  is  one  woman  or  more  who  assists  in  getting  the  girls. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  highbinder  tongs 
themselves  or  are  they  merely  working  in  xmison  with  the  highbinders? — A.  I 
really  could  not  say  whether  they  belong  to  these  societies  or  not,  but  I  know  they 
work  in  unison  ana  do  as  much  as  the  men  do  in  getting  the  girls  and  in  holding 
them  after  they  have  them. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  come  in  open  conflict  with  the  highbinders  since  you  have 
been  in  this  mission? — A.  In  rescuing  the  girls  I  have  had  the  men  take  hold  of 
them  fmd  try  to  drag  them  away  from  me,  while  the  g^rl  was  holding  on  to  me 
and  trying  to  come  with  me.    I  have  had  that  experience  several  times. 

Q.  These  Chinese  highbinders,  as  I  understand  it,  never  lay  hands  on  a  white 
person? — ^A.  They  have  never  touched  me,  but  often  laid  hanas  on  my  predeces- 
sor. Miss  Oulbertson.  On  one  occasion  she  had  her  dress  nearly  torn  off  m  Fresno 
in  tryini^  to  get  a  girl  away  on  the  train  at  night. 

Q.  It  is  a  very  rare  occurrence,  is  it  not,  for  them  to  lay  violent  hands  on  Amer- 
icans?— ^A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  quite  an  unusual  thing. 

Q.  But  it  is  customary  and  ordinary  for  them  to  do  deeds  of  violence  to  Chi- 
nese, botii  men  and  women,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes;  indeed  it  is. 

Q.  Were  it  not  for  the  highbinders  a  large  number  of  these  girls  would  not  stay 
in  these  houses,  would  they? — ^A.  I  think  not.  I  think  there  are  converts  in  Chi- 
natown to-day  who  would  gladly  leave  if  not  terrified  by  what  would  be  done  to 
them  should  they  attempt  to  escai)e. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  head  money  to  be  laid  on  the  girls  in  those  houses? — 
A.  In  numberless  cases. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  is  offered  as  a  rule? — ^A.  I  know  hundreds  of  dollars. 

Q.  How  many  hundreds?— A.  I  do  not  like  to  say,  as  I  do  not  remember  exactly, 
but  the  last  case  that  I  think  of  now  was  $500.  It  is  according  to  the  value  of 
the  g^rls. 

Q.  Do  highbinders  ever  hang  around  these  premises  looking  for  girls? — A.  Very 
frequently.  We  never  receive  a  gii'l  that  the  highbinders  do  not  hanff  around 
the  nome  more  or  less  for  a  day  or  two.  We  have  a  chain  attached  to  tne  inside 
of  the  door,  so  as  fK>  prevent  the  pushing  of  it  op«n.  We  always  put  it  on  when 
we  open  the  door. 

Q.  Would  they,  in  your  opinion,  come  into  the  house  and  steal  the  girls  away, 
should  an  opportunity  occur? — A.  Yes;  they  would.  They  would  even  follow  us 
to  church.  In  taking  them  to  church,  as  we  do  Sunday  evenings,  in  days  gone 
by  they  have  tried  to  get  them.  Only  two  weeks  ago  they  had  a  carriage  here  at 
the  comer  to  get  the  girl  that  we  rescued  from  Sacramento  a  short  time  ago.  So 
we  do  not  take  her  out  at  night  now;  just  take  her  out  in  the  morning. 

Q.  When  you  go  to  church,  do  the  highbinders  go  so  far  as  to  slip  into  church 
after  you? — A.  Yes;  they  have  done  it.  I  have  no  doubt  but  they  frequently  do, 
but  I  have  been  positive  of  it  only  a  few  times.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  some  came 
into  the  church. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  a  highbinder  from  one  who  is  not  by  his  appearance?— A.  Yes;  I 
generally  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  them. 
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Q.  There  are  certain  characteristics  about  them  that  are  familiar  to  the  Chinese 
race,  are  there  not?— A.  I  have  not  been  long  enongh  identified  with  them  to  be 
able  to  tell. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  the  highbinders  are  regarded  by  the  respectable  Chinese 
element?— A.  I  know  they  dread  them  very  much  indeed;  fear  them  very  mnch. 
In  fact  I  feel  verv  snre  that  all  the  respectable  Chinese  wonld  wish  to  have  the 
hifiiibinders  banished  from  the  country  entirely. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  the  highbinder  societies  could  be  broken  up;  by 
passing  what  laws? — ^A.  That  is  too  deep  for  me. 

Q.  uo  you  think  that  if  Chinese  houses  of  ill  fame  were  absolutely  prohibited 
it  would  nave  any  effect  in  breaking  up  the  association? — ^Tes,  I  do;  for  so  many 
of  them  depend  entirely  upon  them  for  support.  If  the  importation  of  the  girls 
were  stopped  they  would  close  these  houses. 

Q.  How  many  Chinese  girl  inmates  of  this  home  are  there  now,  Miss  Cam- 
eron?—A.  We  have  89. 

().  How  long  has  this  home  been  in  existence? — ^A.  Twenty-three  years,  I 
thmk. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  girls  have  been  rescued  in  that  length  of  time?— A. 
Over  600;  I  am  not  positive  of  the  exact  figure. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  what  value  ia  placed  on  the  Chinese  slave  g^l  by  these 
highbinder  societies  and  others  that  are  dealing  in  them?— A.  Frequently  over 
(2,000. 

O.  Banging  from  $1,500  to  $8,000,  according  to  the  age  and  appearance  of  the 
girl,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  any  threatening  letters?— A.  Numberless  letters 
have  come  during  the  three  years  that  I  have  been  here;  slipped  in  under  the 
door,  from  Chinese  of  course.  We  rescued  a  very  pretty  ana  very  young  gfirl 
who  was  offered  at  $2,000.  She  had  only  been  here  a  few  months,  and  about  a 
week  after  we  took  her  into  the  home  there  was  a  gre&t  deal  of  trouble  about  her, 
and  the  highbinders  came  after  her  a  great  deal.  One  morning  when  the  man 
came  around  with  the  newspaper  he  found  a  large  dynamite  cartridge  about  a 
foot  long  standing  up  against  the  front  door,  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  when 
the  door  should  be  opened  the  cartridge  would  faU  in  and  explode. 


expi< 

they  found  that  at  all  ti^e  basement  windows  similar  cartridges  had  been  placed 

in  such  a  way  that  when  the  windows  should  be  pushed  up  they  would  be  apt  to 

explode. 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  Three  years  ago  last  April.  That  is  the  greatest 
threatened  act  of  violence  that  has  ever  been  attempted  against  the  home.  Miss 
Culbertson,  my  predecessor,  was  attacked  by  a  Chinaman  with  a  knife;  not  really 
attacked,  but  a  Chinaman  was  coming  directly  toward  her  with  an  open  knife 
when  she  was  rescuing  a  Chinese  girl. 

O.  Have  you  ever  yourself  seen  them  draw  weapons?— A.  No;  I  never  have. 

Q.  You  only  attempt  rescues,  as  I  understand  it,  when  information  is  brought 
you  that  the  girls  are  desirious  of  reaching  the  home? — A.  In  the  cases  of  ^own 
girls  we  wait  until  we  hear  that  they  want  to  come;  but  where  smaller  children 
are  concerned  we  and  the  officers  oi:  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Children 
take  them. 

Q.  What  experience  have  you  had  with  habeas  corpus  proceedings?- A.  They 
nearlyalways  serve  writs  of  habeas  corpus  on  us  when  we  rescue  a  girl. 

Q.  That  is,  the  attorneys  for  the  Chinese  highbinders? — ^A.  Yes;  the  highbinders 
hire  the  attorneys. 

Q.  They  try  in  all  ways  possible  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  these  homes, 
do  they? — ^A.  They  go  in  as  witnesses  to  say  that  the  girl  is  the  wife  of  some  man 
who  is  there  in  court,  or  the  daughter  of  someone  else,  and  try  to  claim  them  in 
that  way. 

Q.  Try  to  intimidate  the  girls  all  they  can,  do  they  not?— A.  As  we  take  a  girl 
through  the  corridors  they  stand  alongside  and  threaten  them,  and  say  that  no 
matter  how  long  it  may  be  they  will  get  them  back  some  way  and  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  them. 

Q.  They  oftentimes  succeed  in  terrifying  the  girls  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
get  them  oack,  do  they  not?— A.  They  have  done  so. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  rescued  ^Is  who  have  borne  evidence  upon  their  i>er8ons  of 
scars  and  other  indignities  mfiicted  upon  them  by  the  hi^binders?— A.  Yes; 
often. 

Q.  And  have  they  told  you  that  the  punishments  were  inflicted  by  the  high- 
binders?—A.  Yes. 
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S.  For  what  purpoee?— A.  Generally  because  they  did  not  earn  enongh  money. 
.  Have  yon  any  Chinese  ^Is  here  now  who  wonld  be  willing  to  relate  their 
experiences,  and  whose  experience  might  be  of  interest  in  this  matter?— -A.  They 
are  very  timid  when  it  comes  to  giving  evidence,  bnt  still  I  think  I  can  persuade 
one  or  two  to  do  so. 


Exhibit  G 

STATEMENT  07  OOF  SDfO,  BEBCUED  SLAVE  OIBL,  AT  FRE8BTTEBIAK  CHIHESE 
BESCUE  HOKE,  MISS  CAMEBOE,  MATBOE,  TO  UKITFD  STATES  COMMISSIOHEE  OF 
IMMIOBATIOH  HABT  H.  EOBTH,  BAIT  FBAVCISCO,  CAL.,  SEFTEMBEB  8,  1898. 

[Qnestions  pat  by  CommifBioner  North  and  answered  by  Gk>n  Sing,  through  Interpreter  J.  E. 

Gardner.] 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — ^A.  19. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  country?— A.  Nearljr  2  years. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  leave  China? — ^A.  Glowing  stories  were  told  me  of  the 
life  of  the  Chmese  in  Califomia,  which  I  believed,  and  which  first  led  me  to 
come  over  here.  I  was  bought  in  China  by  a  Chinaman,  acting  with  a  Chinese 
woman,  for  $680,  Mexican.  Then  I  was  sent  over  here  to  California  by  those 
people.  I  was  told  that  when  I  came  here  I  would  be  married  to  a  resx)ectable, 
weiuthy  Chinese  merchant.  Soon  after  my  arrival,  however,  I  found  that  was 
not  the  intention  of  all  these  people.  I  was  resold  for  $1,680,  Kold.  I  was  first 
placed  in  a  house  of  ill  fame  in  San  Francisco,  but  finding  that  I  was  not  willing 
to  stay  and  that  I  wanted  to  get  into  the  home,  they  removed  me  to  Sacramento 
and  placed  me  in  a  house  of  ill  fame  there.  I  managed  to  send  word  to  Miss 
Cameron,  the  matron  of  this  home,  secretly,  and  she  took  steps  to  have  me 
brought  down  here,  and  so  I  was  rescued.  This  house  in  which  i  was  kept  for  a 
while  in  Sacramento  was  kept  by  a  Chinese  woman  and  a  Chinese  highbinder. 

Q.  Describe  what  took  place  at  your  rescue. — ^A.  My  clothes  were  nearly 
snatched  off  of  me  at  the  rescue. 

Q.  Were  you  threatened  in  any  way  by  the  highbinders?— A.  When  in  the 
house  in  Sacramento  I  was  punished  and  often  struck  by  the  owner  of  the  house 
because  I  did  not  make  myself  a^eeable  and  because  I  did  not  earn  enough 
money  for  the  owners.  I  had  bruises  on  my  x>erson  at  the  time  I  was  rescued. 
The  instruments  used  were  poles  and  rattans,  and  I  was  also  threatened  that  if  I 
ever  went  to  the  home  when  they  got  me  back  again  they  would  kill  me,  but  the 
place  was  altogether  unbearable,  and  I  preferred  death  to  remaining  and  would 
take  the  chances,  and  so  I  was  rescued. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  girls  being  killed  by  the  highbinders?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whereabouts? — A.  Bolii  in  San  Francisco  and  in  Sacramento. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  with  your  own  eyes  a  girl  killed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  it;  here  or  in  Sacramento?— A.  I  saw  one  with  my  own  eyes  in 
Sacramento  killed  by  the  highbinders,  and  £  saw  one  with  my  own  eyes  killed  in 
San  Francisco. 

Q.  Will  you  please  describe  the  killing  of  the  one  in  San  Francisco?— A.  The 
one  in  San  Francisoo  was  shot  to  death;  the  one  in  Sacramento  was  killed  by  opium 
poisoning. 

Q.  Where  m  this  city  was  it  that  the  girl  was  shot?— A.  It  was  in  one  of  the 
lanes  in  Chinatown,  and  took  place  soon  after  I  arrived  here,  so  that  I  can  not 
very  well  remember  the  English  name,  but  it  was  in  one  of  the  lanes  in  which 
these  houses  are. 

Q.  Was  it  during  the  day  or  in  the  night?— A.  At  niffht. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  lane  or  in  the  house  that  faces  on  the  lane?— A.  The  girl  was 
in  the  house  at  the  time. 

Q.  Why  was  she  killed,  if  you  know?— A.  I  never  could  get  at  the  bottom  of  the 
case,  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  there  was  a  little  spite  about  it  at  the 
commencement,  and  then  she  was  one  of  those  who  would  not  earn  any  money. 

Q.  How  was  she  shot?  Did  anyone  hold  her  and  someone  else  shoot  her? 
Describe  it.— A.  I  can  not  describe  now  the  murder  took  place. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  murderer?  Did  the  matter  ever  become  known  to 
the  white  authorities?— A.  I  never  heard  of  the  murderer  being  punished. 

Q.  When  a  gprl  grows  old  and  is  unable  to  earn  much  money,  is  it  not  rather 
customary  to  kill  her?— A.  I  have  heard  of  their  being  shot,  but  I  have  never  seen 
any  old  ones. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  are  killed  sometimes  for  the  effect  it  will  have  on  the 
others?- A.  Yes. 
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Q.  I8  it  not  a  fact  that  when  a  girl  has  been  mnrdered  all  the  other  girls  are 
given  a  chance  to  see  her  body  to  see  that  she  was  killed? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  was  the  girl  killed  at  Sacramento? — ^A.  They  were  both  killed.  The 
one  in  Ssm  Francisco  was  killed  by  a  pistol  shot  and  the  one  in  Sacramento  by 
opinm  poisoning,  but  the  one  in  Sacramento  was  driven  to  take  x)oison  herself  on 
account  of  the  imbearable  x>08ition  in  which  she  was  placed. 

Q.  Jnst  tell  US  what  yon  know  about  the  operations  of  highbinders  in  connec- 
tion with  these  houses. — ^A.  They  levy  blackniail  on  the  girls  in  the  houses.  They 
undertake  to  protect  the  owners  against  loss,  and  I  have  known  instances  where, 
after  thev  have  undertaken  to  protect  the  houses,  when  a  girl  or  girls  would  be 
lost,  the  highbinders  would  have  to  make  up  the  loss,  so  that  they  make  a  reg^nlar 
business  orprotecting  these  houses. 

Q.  Do  you  know  or  witnesses  being  supplied  by  them  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the  owners  of  the  houses?— A.  That  is  tneir  business.  They  furnish  false  wit- 
nesses, and  fighting  or  shooting  would  also  be  done  by  the  men  that  they  supply. 
At  this  verv  hour  I  dare  not  walk  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  alone  on  account 
of  the  highoinders. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  the  highbinder  tongs  in  Sacramento?— A. 
Bing  Gung  Tong  and  On  Yick  Tong. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  are  branches  of  tongs  existing  in  this  city?— A. 
They  are  branches  of  highbinder  tongs  in  San  Francisco. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  them  to  threaten  Chinese  other  than  the  girls  in  the 
houses? — ^A.  Yes,  I  do  know. 

Q.  You  believe,  do  you  not,  that  the  better  class  of  Chinese  are  in  constant  fear 
and  terror  of  the  operations  of  the  Chinese  highbinder  societies?— A.  Yes,  I  know 
that  the  better  classes  of  Chinese  are  in  constant  fear  of  them. 

O.  Since  your  rescue  have  you  had  any  threats  or  been  approached  at  all  by 
hignbinders?— A.  Immediately  after  my  rescue  a  reward  of  $^  was  offered  for 
my  recapture.  A  warning  was  given  me  to  be  careful  on  my  way  to  church  with 
the  other  girls,  as  I  might  be  kidnaped  by  the  highbinders.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  met  four  of  tnem  on  the  way  to  church  at  the  intersection  of  two  streets  with  a 
carriage  alongside  of  them.    Since  then  I  have  not  deemed  it  prudent  to  fp  out. 

Q.  By  what  method  were  you  landed  in  this  country?— A.  I  was  landed  m  this 
country  by  perjured  testimony.  A  highbinder  presented  himself  at  the  custom- 
house claiming  that  he  was  m^  father,  and  one  or  two  others  claiming  to  have 
known  me  in  China,  and  on  their  testimony  I  was  landed.  On  the  boat  on  which 
I  came  over  there  were  nine  other  slaves,  all  imported,  and  all  were  landed. 


STAISMKRT  OF  GUI  VOUK ,  SBSCfUED  8LAVE  OIBL,  AT  PBE8BYTERIAV  OHINESB 
BSSCUB  HOME,  MISS  OAXEBOV,  XATBOH,  TO  UNITED  STATES  OOXMISSIONEB  OF 
DaaOEAnOE  HABT  H.  EOBTH,  BAS  FBAHCISOO,  CAL.,  SEPTEMBER  2,  1898. 

[Qnestions  put  by  Oommiflsioner  North  and  answered  by  Qai  Ngon  in  English  without  the 
assistance  of  the  interpreter.] 

How  old  are  you?— A.  16. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country?— A.  9  years. 
How  long  have  you  lived  here  at  the  home?— A.  Nearly  7  years. 
Did  you  come  to  this  country  with  your  father  and  mother?— A.  No. 
J.  How  did  you  come  to  this  country?— A,  My  father  was  poor  and  he  sold  me 
to  another  man. 
O.  That  was  in  China?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  How  much  did  he  sell  you  for? — ^A.  $200  Mexican. 

0.  Who  was  the  man  that  he  sold  you  to;  a  highbinder?— A.  No,  he  was  not  a 
hignbinder. 

Q.  Did  this  man  bring  you  to  this  country?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  he  get  you  here;  did  he  say  that  you  were  his  daughter,  or  do  you 
know?— A.  I  don't  Imow. 

What  did  he  do  with  you?— A.  A  woman  tried  to  put  mc  in  a  bad  house. 
When  you  were  a  little  girl?— A.  Yes;  and  teach  me  how  to  sing.    They 
have  a  number  of  girls  who  are  quite  young  and  who  ehxf;  at  feasts. 
Q.  You  were  to  be  put  into  a  house  as  a  **  sing  song'*  girl? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Were  you  put  in  such  a  house?— A.  The  man  tnat  brought  me  here  would 
not  let  the  woman  put  me  in  the  house. 

1.  What  did  you  do;  just  stay  there  with  the  man  and  his  wife? — ^A.  Yes. 
}.  Did  tiiey  make  you  work?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  they  ever  beat  you?— A.  Yes;  tbey  took  a  great  big  stick  and  beat  me 
with  it. 

O.  Why  did  they  do  that  f— A.  He  gambled,  and  if  he  lost  money  he  came  home 
and  beat  me. 

Q.  The  woman  used  to  beat  yon  pretty  often  with  a  big  stick,  did  she?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yon  stay  with  her  nntU  yon  came  to  this  house?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  rescued  there? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  yon  run  away  and  come  here? — ^A.  Yes;  I  ran  away  and  someone  told 
Miss  Culbertson,  and  Miss  Culbertson  came  and  got  me. 

Q.  Were  you  sold  more  than  that  once? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  money  that  you  were  sold  for?— A.  She  put  it  on  the  table 
for  me. 

Q.  You  were  about  9  years  old  at  that  time,  were  you?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  in  China,  was  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  in  China? — ^A.  In  Hongkong. 

Q.  You  came  over  to  this  country  with  the  man  and  his  wife,  did  you  not? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  she  would  put  you  in  a  bad  hpuse,  but  he  would  not  let  her,  is  that  it? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  to  sing? — ^A.  I  preUv  nearly  learned  to  sing. 

Miss  Cameron  here  presents  Chun  Wui,  a  Chinese  slave  girl,  whom  they  had 
rescued  and  who  had  been  in  the  home  for  20  years.  Chun  Wui  was  blind,  made 
so  by  being  shut  up  in  a  chicken  coop  all  night  for  punishment,  and  the  vermin 
had  destroyed  her  sight. 


Exhibit  H. 

raxbmert  of  the  hof.  ho  tow,  his  dcferial  0u1ak8b  ooltbtjiroexsral  at 
BAH  FBAHCISOO,  TO  TH0XA8  F.  TUBHEB. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  filled  the  office  of  consul-general  at  this  point? — ^A. 
Nearly  8  years;  first  consul  and  then  consul-general. 

Q.  Durmg  your  residence  and  official  station  at  San  Francisco  have  you  had 
occasion  to  study  the  disturbances  caused  by  the  so-called  highbinder  societies?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  be  able  to  state  about  how  many  highbinders  of  the  highbinder 
organizations  of  the  criminal  class  are  in  this  city?— A.  Of  the  worst  kind  of  them 
about  400  or  500,  but  the  others  are  inactive  and  are  forced  into  it  for  self- 
protection. 

Q.  Is  there  not  some  means  which  might  be  devised  to  get  rid  of  them  and  thus 
save  a  lot  of  trouble?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  the  State  laws  are  inadequate  to  reach  this  evil? — A.  In  the 
first  place,  they  can  not  make  any  special  laws  for  the  Chinese,  and  innocently  to 
a  certain  extent  protect  them.  Under  the  guise  of  law  they  can  get  incorporated 
and  l^en  do  all  sorts  of  things. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  the  system  under  which  the  highbinders  operate  and  the 
fear  which  they  inspire  in  all  members  of  their  race  makes  it  impossible  to  secure 
testimony?— A.  Yes;  when  any  of  them  testify  in  such  cases  they  are  marked  for 
Ufe. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  authorities  trace  nearly  all  the  misdeeds  of  the  Chinese 
to  these  highbinders?- A.  Undoubtedly;  if  we  could  get  rid  of  the  highbinders 
and  disperse  them  there  would  be  no  trouble.  There  would  be  better  government 
and  the  better  relations  of  the  Ajnerican  and  Chinese  would  be  cultivated.  No 
progress  can  be  made  in  trade  on  account  of  the  highbinders. 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  a  law  of  Congress  that  would  provide  that  mere 
membership  upon  the  part  of  any  alien  in  this  country  in  any  organization  that 
has  for  its  purpose  the  commission  of  crime  or  violation  of  law  would  be  felony 
and  any  ahen  round  belonging  to  such  organization  should  be  deported? — ^A.  U 
such  a  law  could  be  enforced  I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing,  but  it  is  very 
hard  to  prove  that  they  are  other  than  what  they  represent  them  to  be,  seemingly 
innocent  organizations,  as  they  are  corporated  under  the  State  laws. 

Q.  How  would  it  be  to  specify  the  different  things  which  are  considered  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  such  as  blackmail,  etc.?— A.  I  would  make  this  suggestion:  Before 
any  organization  can  be  perfected  the  by-laws  must  be  submitted  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  their  own  country  and  secure  the  official  indorsement  before  the 
orflnmization  can  be  perfected. 

Q.  I  had  in  mind,  Mr.  Consul,  the  organization  of  a  special  court  or  tribunal 
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before  which  might  be  tried  all  the  aneetions  which  may  arise,  snch  as  to  depor- 
tation, etc.,  and  rather  than  vest  snon  great  power  in  any  one  man,  I  thongnt  it 
would  be  wise  to  have  a  court  of  three  or  four  members  and  the  consul  or  highest 
official  at  each  port  representing  each  country  to  act  as  ex  officio  member  of  such 
court?— A.  I  think  it  a  very  good  thing  and  quite  agree  with  you. 

Q.  Is  there  an7  suggestion  with  reference  to  the  Chinese  exclusion  law  that  you 
care  to  make?— A.  Yes,  sir;  take  in  the  first  place  the  so-called  native  sons— now 
in  the  bill  x>ending  before  tlxe  Senate,  it  says  that  a  native  son  returning  to  this 
country  must  have  one  or  two  white  witnesses  to  swear  before  the  collector  as  to 
his  birth,  and  that  no  other  evidence  will  be  accepted.  This  is  very  hard  for  the 
Chinese;  it  does  not  gplve  them  their  rights.  It  is  all  right  to  prove  a  certain 
thing,  but  to  have  a  certain  person  to  prove  it  is  very  hard.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  always  have  two  witnesses  to  one's  birth.  Another  thing  provided  in  the 
bill  is  that  those  native  bom  who  are  not  registered  and  whose  birth  is  not  certi- 
fied to  in  court,  can  not  return.  There  are  two  or  three  thousand  native  sons  in 
China  now  who  will  be  excluded  if  this  law  is  passed. 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  a  law  which  wul  in  the  future  require  all  Chinese 
children  to  be  registered  at  birth?— A.  There  could  be  no  objection  to  that  if 
registered  within  one  or  two  years. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  about  how  many  native  sons  there  are  now  in  this  city 
or  State?— A.  About  2,000,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  they  do  not  exercise  the  risrht  of  suffrage  and  become  inter- 
ested in  our  laws?— A.  They  have  not  had  any  leaders  in  that  respect;  they  have 
had  no  one  to  instruct  them.  They  can  not  read  the  Constitution,  but  I  believe 
that  the  Chinese  are  work^  up  to  that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  help  to  solve  the  trouble  if  they  took  an 
interest  in  our  local  affairs?— A.  Yes,  sir;  our  object  now  is  in  that  direction,  to 
lead  them  on.    They  would  have  gone  right  on,  but  have  no  encouragement. 

Q.  Has  it  been  brought  to  your  attention  that  the  Japanese  are  cutting  in  in 
competition  with  the  Chinese?- A.  Yes;  but  they  can  not  hurt  the  Chinese  labor,  but 
hurt  the  white  labor  more.  They  can  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Chinese; 
they  can  not  be  trusted.  'Their  cutting  under  the  wages  of  the  Chinese  wiU  affect 
the  market,  but  not  the  Chinese.  Another  point  of  tne  exclusion  law,  no  profes- 
sional can  be  considered  a  merchant.  There  ought  to  be  an  extension  as  to  the 
profession,  such  as  missionaries,  students,  doctors,  lawyers,  etc.. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  under  the  present  administration  of  the  laws  here,  a 
great  many  hardships  are  placed  upon  the  merchant  that  should  not  be  placed 
upon  him?— A.  Yes;  in  my  opinion  a  photograph  and  certificate  given  to  a  mer- 
chant and  then  identified  upon  his  return  should  be  sufficient.  All  investigations 
should  be  made  before  he  goes  and  when  he  comes  back;  no  trouble  should  be 
had.  Another  point  that  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  notice:  If  a  merchant 
wants  his  wife  to  come,  hitherto  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  prove  that  he  was  a  mer- 
chant, and  the  wife  and  minor  child  was  his  wife  and  child,  respectively;  but 
now,  since  last  year,  they  made  a  ruling  that  all  children  who  come  here,  or  the 
wife  of  a  merchant,  must  have  a  certificate  of  identification.  If  a  merchant  has 
a  wife  or  child  in  China  and  wants  his  wife  and  children  in  America,  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  prove  that  they  are  the  wife  of  this  man.  All  the 
proofs  are  on  this  side,  and  she  can  not  prove  that  her  husband  is  a  merchant. 
if  a  merchant  proves  his  standing  and  proves  her  to  be  his  wife,  that  should  be 
enouffh.  The  exclusion  act  is  to  prevent  cooly  labor  and  not  other  classes. 
Another  point  is  that  the  law  allows  a  laborer  to  go  back  to  China  and  limits  his 
time  of  return  to  one  year.  Why  not,  if  he  were  sick  and  could  not  get  back 
within  that  year,  allow  us  to  extend  this  time?  If  you  allow  him  to  return  within 
one  year,  you  should  allow  him  to  return  within  five  years.  If  the  law  could  be 
revised  and  changed  to  permit  return  within  three  years  instead  of  one,I  think  it 
would  be  more  reasonable. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Ho  Yow. 

San  Francisco,  April  ^,  1900, 

Exhibit  I. 

8TATE1IEHT  XADS  BT  A  GHIHS8E  TO  TH0MA8  F.  TUBHEB,  AT  BAH  FBAVCIBOO, 
OAL.,  DECSXBBB  88,  1S99. 

Q.  What  is  your  name?— A.  My  name  is 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?— A,  San  Francisco. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?— A.  Merchandise;  importer  of  rice,  tea,  oil,  and 
opium. 
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Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  in  the  United  States?— A.  Since  1863. 

Q.  Have  yon  lived  all  the  time  in  San  Francisco?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  in  business?— A.  Since— I  think  abont  80  years. 

Q.  Can  yon  tell  in  jnst  a  general  way  abont  how  mnch  business  yon  do  in  a 
yeai-?- A.  I  guess  abont  on  an  average  of  from  $30,000  to  $50,000. 

Q.  How  much  do  von  pay  on  an  average  in  customs  duties  to  the  GK>vemment 
of  the  United  States?— A.  During  the  last  8  years  I  have  averaged  about  $5,000  a 
year. 

Q.  What  condition  is  your  business  in  at  the  present  time?— A.  My  business  is 
in  good  condition;  I  am  prosperous  and  am  doing  well. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  are  preparing  to  go  back  to  China;  is  that  true?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

When  do  you  expect  to  go?— A.  On  the  17th  of  this  month. 

Willyou  tell  me  why  you  are  going?— A.  Well,  2  years  ago  I  was  elected 

.    There  were  12  highbinder  tongs  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  who  notified 

me  as ,  that  when  any  member  of  our  society  went  back  to  China,  they 

must  pay  to  the  highbinders  a  head  tax  of  $2  each,  so  in  order  to  defend  and  pro- 
tect our  members  mat  they  would  not  have  to  pay  this  tax  to  the  highbinders,  I 
refused  to  let  them  pay  it,  so  they  could  get  nothing  from  the  members.  But  my 
time  as was  up  the  Ist  of  last  August,  and  another  man  took  my  posi- 
tion as  secretary.  The  next  man  who  was  elected  was  afraid  to  interfere  and  did 
not  attempt  to  prevent  the  highbinders  from  collecting  the  $2  from  each  member 
of  our  society.    Some  of  them  paid  it  and  some  did  not,  saying:  **  We  did  not  pay 

it  during  the  last  2  years  when was  secretary,  why  should  we  pay  you  at 

the  present  time?"  Then  the  highbinders  said has  interfered  in  our  busi- 
ness, so  the  thing  to  do  is  to  get out  of  the  way,  and  also  the  merchants  of 

the society  out  of  the  way.    So  they  put  a  price  of  $300  on  the  heads  of  8 

merchants  in  my  society  and  upon  myself.  This  is  why  I  thought  I  would  take 
a  trip  home  until  their  temper  cools  off. 

Q.  What  notice  did  you  get  that  $800  had  been  placed  on  your  head?— A.  Friends 
came  co  me  and  told  me  to  get  out  of  the  way  and  out  of  danger. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  get  that  notice?— A.  About  a  month  ago. 

Q.  Have  you,  since  you  have  received  that  notice,  been  able  to  go  around  China- 
town freely,  without  a  guard?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  have  you  done  to  protect  yourself  ?— A.  I  have  been  to  the  city  hall 
and  told  Judge  D.  J.  Murphy  that  my  ufe  was  in  great  dang[er.  I  said  to  him:  '*  I 
do  not  know  what  to  do;  you  are  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  will  take  your  advice." 
He  then  took  me  down  to  Chief  of  Police  Lee,  and  said  to  the  chief:  *'  This  is  an 
old  friend  of  mine  and  I  don't  want  to  see  him  killed,  and  I  want  you  to  do  the 
best  you  can  for  him  and  protect  him."  So  the  chief  sends  a  policeman  to  guard 
my  place  every  night  since  I  gave  him  notice. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  guard  of  your  own? — ^A.  Yes;  my  nephew. 

Q.  What  does  he  do?— A.  He  stays  with  me  and  attends  to  my  business,  and 
whenever  I  go  out  around  town  he  goes  with  me. 

Q.  Are  you  afraid  to  go  out  alone  since  you  got  that  notice?— A.  I  always  have 
a  guard.    I  never  go  out  alone  through  Chinatown. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  Hke  to  go  through  that  i>art  of  town?— A.  I  am  afraid  that 
some  highbinder  mi^ht  take  my  life. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  to  me  so  that  I  can  tell  the  anthorities  in  Washington  why 
the  police  in  San  Francisco  can  not  break  up  these  highbinders?— A.  Tne  law  is 
a  little  too  easy  for  them.  For  instance,  they  want  to  murder  a  man;  they  send 
a  half  a  dozen  highbinders  to  go  together;  the  one  who  is  do  the  shooting  will 
wait  for  his  victim  while  the  others  stand  near  by  to  guard  against  policemen. 
As  soon  as  they  did  the  shooting,  they  throw  the  gun  into  an  ash  barrel,  and  so 
have  no  weapon,  and  when  the  x>oliceman  comes,  all  the  Chinamen  come  out 
together  and  they  can  not  tell  who  did  the  shooting.  Unless  the  policeman  saw 
the  man  do  the  shooting,  there  is  no  way  of  catching  them. 

Q.  Why  can  the  officer  not  find  the  other  Chinamen  who  saw  the  killing,  who 
would  be  willing  to  go  into  court  and  tell  what  they  know?— A.  They  are  afraid 
to  tell. 

Q.  Why  are  they  afraid?— A.  Afraid  that  the  highbinders  will  go  after  them. 

Q.  What  will  the  highbinders  do  to  some  good  Cninaman  who  saw  the  lolling 
and  would  testify  to  that  in  court?— A.  He  knows  that  they  would  kill  him  if  he 
testified  in  court. 

Q.  How  many  highbinders  do  you  think  there  are  in  San  Francisco?— A.  From 
600  to  1,000. 

Q.  Are  all  of  the  members  of  the  highbinder  society  bad  men?— A.  Some  ffood 
ones.  Some  merchants  have  to  go  in  to  protect  themselves  from  harm.  Aoont 
100  are  very  bad;  the  rest  are  afraid  to  kill. 
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Q.  When  one  of  these  societies  want  to  kill  a  man,  how  do  they  select  the  man 
who  is  to  do  the  killing? — A.  Each  highbinder  has  a  number,  and  they  are  selected 
according  to  their  number  to  do  the  killing. 

Q.  Tell  me  what  the  highbindei  society  is  organized  for? — ^A.  Blackmail  and 
murder,  and  some  of  them  make  it  a  part  of  their  business  to  aid  in  bringing 
slave  girls  into  the  country. 

Q.  Do  the  highbinders  fear  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California?— A.  They  are 
not  afraid  of  the  laws  of  this  State.    They  say  they  are  too  easy. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  great  many  of  the  highbinders  in  Chinatown  were  crim- 
inals in  China?— -A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  not  so  bad  as  here.  They  would  not  dare  in 
China  to  do  the  acts  that  they  would  here.  They  do  not  dare  to  murder  in  China, 
because  they  would  be  beheaded.  In  China  we  find  out  who  did  the  murder.  If 
we  can  not  find  him,  we  arrest  his  father,  brother,  or  nearest  relative  and  behead 
him.  This  makes  the  Chinamen  very  much  a^aid  to  commit  murder.  Under 
the  law  of  the  United  States  it  is  so  hard  to  convict  one  that  they  do  not  care  for 
the  laws. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  best  way  to  break  up  the  highbinders  in 
Chmatown?— A.  Some  time  ago  the  Chinese  consul  at  this  place,  witn  the  aid  of 
the  police,  almost  broke  it  up.  The  highbinders  have  lawyers  of  this  city  in  their 
employ  re^arly,  who  aid  them  in  every  way  possible,  and  are  paid  big  fees  by 
the  highbmders.  They  even  told  me  that  if  the  members  of  our  society  did  not 
pay  the  $2  head  tax,  they  would  send  Lawyer  Campbell,  their  attorney,  who  would 
compel  us  to  pay.  I  told  them  that  I  did  not  fear  it,  and  that  if  the  lawyer  tried 
that  I  knew  we  could  send  him  to  the  penitentiary. 

Q.  Suppose  there  was  a  law  that  would  provide  that  every  member  of  a  high- 
binder society  might  be  sent  back  to  China,  what  effect  do  you  think  such  a  law 
would  have?— A.  The  thing  that  the  highbinder  fears  most  is  to  be  sent  back  to 
China,  and  if  a  few  dozen  were  sent  back  I  think  it  would  break  up  the  highbinders. 

Q.  What  would  happen  to  the  highbinders  if  they  were  sent  back  to  China?— 
A.  They  would  be  watched  very  closely  in  their  native  village  and  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  getting  along.  They  would  perhaps  be  killed  by  a  relative  of 
one  who  was  a  victim  in  this  country. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  highbmder  societies  there  are  in  San  Francisco? — 
A.  There  are  any  number,  some  of  which  are  Chee  Rung  Tong,  Suey  On  Tong, 


Hop  Sing  Tong,  Hip  Sing  Tong,  Suey  Sing  Tong,  Bing  Quing  Tong,  Hip  Yee 
Tong,  Quong  Dock  Tonjj,  Jo  Lum  Sen  Tong,  Jew  Yee  Tong. 

Q.  Have  these  highbmder  societies  anything  to  do  with  the  Six  Companies?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Please  explain  just  what  the  Six  Companies  are. — A.  For  instance,  our  north- 
em  people  have  a  society  of  their  own,  the  southern  people,  etc.  Each  company 
represents  the  different  neighborhood  of  China. 

Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  each  company?— A.  Help  the  poor,  take  care  of  the 
old  and  infirm,  ana  when  they  die  provide  for  having  their  remains  buried. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  head  does  your  company  have?— A.  A  president. 

Q.  How  Id  he  chosen?— A.  By  election.  Only  the  business  men  and  merchants 
of  the  company  have  a  vote.  In  my  society  there  are  about  80  merchants  or  rep- 
resentatives of  stores,  and  we  choose  the  president.  A  member  of  the  company 
who  has  no  store  or  interest  in  a  store,  and  no  property,  has  no  vote.  The  Six 
Companies  are  joined  together  and  have  another  man  at  the  head  of  all  the  Six 
Companies.  Acting  together,  they  protect  the  rights  of  all  their  people,  take 
care  that  their  interest  is  protected,  and  if  they  are  sick  they  are  taken  care  of. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that,  with  the  police  protecting  you,  you  do  not  feel  safe  to  remain 
in  San  Francisco?— A.  I  can  not  expect  an  officer  to  watch  me  all  the  time,  and 
know  that  if  an  officer  were  not  watching  all  the  time  I  would  be  killed  by  the 
highbinders. 

Q.  How  many  merchants  and  prominent  Chinamen  do  you  think  are  driven 
back  to  China  each  year  by  the  nighbinders?— A.  Two  or  three  have  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  on  account  of  this  last  trouble,  and  a  great  many  from  time  to 
time  are  compelled  to  leave. 

(j.  The  class  of  Chinese  that  are  compelled  to  go  are  the  most  respectable  and 
better  element,  are  they  not?— A.  Y^es.  It  is  because  these  men  have  money  and 
are  prosperous  that  the  nighbinders  get  after  them,  and  all  those  who  do  not  sub- 
mit are  compelled  to  leave  the  country. 

Q.  About  what  per  cent  of  the  merchants  who  stay  here  have  to  pay  the  high- 
binders?—A.  A  very  great  many  of  the  merchants  are  compelled  to  pay  the  high- 
binders, but  a  few  of  us  have  refused.  I  have  advised  the  merchants  that  if  they 
had  any  money  to  give  away  or  spend  to  give  it  to  the  poor  and  where  it  will  do 
some  good,  and  not  to  give  it  to  these  men  who  make  their  living  through 
blackmail. 
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Exhibit  J. 
8TATEMEHT  07  HON.  J.  P.  JAGX80H,  OOLUBCTOB  OF  CUBIOISB,  8AK  FRAHCIBGO,  OAL. 

Office  of  the  Ck>LLECTOB  of  Customs, 

San  Francisco,  Cal,,  December  14, 1899. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  Turner, 

Special  Agent  United  States  IndustricU  Commiasionj  San  Franciaco. 

Dear  Sir:  Bef erring  to  onr  conversation  some  days  since  concerning  the 
Chinese  exclusion  laws  and  matter  in  this  cnstoms  service  incident  thereto,  and 
yonr  suggestion  that  I  should  embody  my  views  thereon  in  a  letter  to  you,  the 
opportunity  now  offers  to  write  you  as  follows: 

The  number  of  Chinese  resident  in  this  city  has  materially  decreased  in  late 
years.  Whereas  there  were  about  35,000  of  them  congregated  here  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  I  think  it  doubtful  if  there  are  now  remaining  20,000  of  all  classes,  male 
and  female.  The  report  of  the  Treasury  Department  for  the  jrear  ending  June 
30, 1899,  shows  that  there  were  less  than  4,000  new  arrivals  during  the  last  year 
through  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  ^neral  misunderstanding  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  present  status 
of  the  exclusion  laws.  It  is  not  generally  known  or  understood  that  there  is  no 
exclusion  law  against  the  coming  of  all  Chinese.  The  specific  interdiction  is  against 
''  laborers"  alone.  No  Chinese  laborer  can  now  come  to  the  United  States  for 
the  **  first  time,"  but  such  laborers  already  here  can  go  and  come  between  here 
and  China  at  will  if  they  have  a  wife,  child,  or  parent  here,  or  own  property  or 
have  debts  due  them  of  uie  value  of  $1,000. 

Also  all  other  Chinese  who  are  of  the  exempt  class— that  is,  who  are  not  labor- 
ers— if  rightfully  in  this  country  can  go  back  to  and  from  China  at  their  pleasure. 

The  classes  of  Chinamen  who  can  now  come  from  China  to  this  country  for  the 
first  time  are  declared  in  the  treaty  to  be  officials,  teachers,  students,  merchants, 
and  travelers  for  curiosity  or  pleasure. 

The  foregoing  classification  takes  no  cognizance  of  Chinese  persons  who  were 
bom  in  this  country;  their  ri^ht  and  claim  to  come  and  go  at  their  own  free  will 
is  pounded  entirely  upon  their  American  citizenship.  It  is  with  claimants  under 
this  head  that  the  most  trouble  is  experienced  and  the  most  fraud  perpetrated, 

I  do  not  believe  that  as  many  as  10  per  cent  of  those  coming  to  this  country  as 
merchants  are  fraudulent,  while  under  the  plea  of  native  American  bom  I  would 
not  think  20  per  cent  too  hi^h  an  estimate  of  the  counterfeit  claimants. 

In  the  case  of  those  claimm^  to  be  native  bom,  Chinese  testimony  is  permitted 
under  the  law  to  establish  their  nativity,  whereas  merchants  are  required  to  prove 
their  status  by  witnesses  **  other  than  Chinese." 

I  think  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  under  the  United  States  Constitution  and 
laws  a  different  requirement  could  be  enforced  in  proving  nativity  here  of  a  China- 
man from  that  provided  for  a  white  man — ^that  is,  either  may  prove  it  by  such 
witnesses  as  may  know  the  fact,  irrespective  of  racial  distinction. 

A  requirement  that  all  Chinese  births  should  be  registered  upon  the  proof  of 
such  birth  by  father,  mother,  and  midwife  would  seem  to  be  a  safe  precaution 
against  future  fraudulent  claims  of  this  class. 

As  to  merchants  who  return  to  this  port  after  visting  China,  I  think  their  entry 
here  should  be  facilitated  in  every  way  consistent  with  the  treaty  between  this 
country  and  China  and  the  statutes  passed  in  pursuance  thereof.  I  say  this 
because  there  have  been  numerous  ins&nces  where  detention  of  merchants  either 
on  shipboard  or  in  the  ''  detention  loft "  here  has  been  productive  of  sickness,  loss, 
and  damage  to  health  and  business.  The  practice  here  is  to  make  investigation 
of  the  status  of  merchants  at  their  homes  in  this  country  during  their  absence  in 
China,  and  thus  prevent  as  far  as  ix>ssible  tmdue  detention  after  their  return  from 
their  visit.  But  it  often  happens  that  these  investigations  are  not  fully  satisfac- 
tory, needing  explanations  wnich  only  the  merchant  himself  can  give,  and  thus 
necessitating  a  new  course  of  inquiry,  while  he  must  remain  **in  durance  vile." 

I  would  recommend  in  case  of  merchants  the  same  course  of  procedure  that  is 
now  required  in  the  case  of  **  returning  laborers  "—that  is,  have  the  status  of  the 
merchant  determined  before  he  shall  leave  this  country,  and  then  give  him  a 
'*  return  permit,"  which  will  insure  him  a  landing  on  presentation. 

As  it  is  now  a  returning  laborer  can  secure  a  landing  immediately  on  passing 
quarantine  without  question  or  cavil,  thus  placing  him  m  a  much  more  advanta- 
geous position  than  a  merchant. 

If  I  tnus  seem  to  favor  the  *'  merchant "  over  the  *'  laborer,"  it  is  because  I  esteem 
him  as  a  much  more  desirable  denizen* 
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My  experience  as  collector  enables  me  to  judge  of  the  valne  to  the  Qovemment 
of  the  Cninese  mercantile  bnsiness.  The  entire  amount  of  duties  collected  at  this 
port  during  the  month  of  October  last  was  $608,644.68.  Of  this  sum  the  Chinese 
paid  $175,886.81,  considerably  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  In  November 
(last  month)  our  collections  were  $508,560.23,  of  which  Chinese  paid  $156,787.27, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  sum. 

These  two  months  are  not  at  all  x>6culiar,  but  are  noted  as  the  latest  evidences 
of  the  business.  I  have  before  me  a  long  list  of  Chinese  merchants  who  x>ay 
annually  customs  duties  running  from  $10,000  to  $200,000  each,  four  of  them  pay- 
ing over  $100,000  annually  and  two  firms  contributing  yearly  between  $150,000 
and  $200,000  to  the  Government  coffers. 

These  same  merchants  subscribed  lately  over  $6,000  to  the  citizens'  fund  for 
welcoming  back  our  soldiers  from  the  Philippines,  which  was  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  entire  amount  collected. 

Therefore  it  is  that  I  say  they  should  be  fairly  treated,  especially  as  the  com^ 
modities  in  which  they  deal  are  generally  of  unique  character  and  x)eculiar  to 
themselves,  and  thus  do  not  come  in  any  great  degree  into  competition  with  our 
own  "  white  traders." 

Now,  as  to  laborers,  they  do  come  into  direct  rivalry  with  our  own  working 
population.  They  have  superseded  **  Bridget "  and  **  Eatherine  "  in  the  kitchen, 
and '  *  Annie  "  and  ' '  Nellie  '^  in  ' *  upstairs  work. "  The  laundry  business  is  almost 
entirely  monopolized  by  them.  As  a  consequence  of  this  invasion  of  the  house- 
hold, San  Francisco  has  become  conspicuously  a  city  of  boardins  houses.  Fami- 
lies find  it  easier,  if  not  cheaper,  to  board  rather  than  to  **  keep  house.'' 

There  is  still  another  field  in  which  the  Chinese  laborer  has  oeeu  utilized,  and 
that  is  in  the  vineyard  and  orchard.  While  there  has  been  at  times  a  protest  on 
the  part  of  labor  organizations  against  the  Chinaman  in  the  harvest  field,  yet  it 
must  be  admitted  in  the  busy  season  his  services  are  welcomed  by  the  vintner  and 
orchardist,  and  he  has  shown  himself  a  necessity  in  this  State,  where  only  this 
season  the  schools  in  at  least  three  counties  declared  a  vacation  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  scholars  to  work  in  the  orchards  and  canneries. 

A  new  feature  in  the  element  of  house  service  has  not  long  since  arisen  by  the 
advent  here  of  the  Japanese.  I  regard  this  class  of  laborers  as  a  decidedly  greater 
menace  to  our  white  laborers  than  are  the  Chinese. 

The  qualities  that  commend  the  Chinese  to  favor  as  laborers  are  sobriety, 
industry,  and  servility.  Their  vices  are  gambling  and  opium  eating.  These  last 
are  indulged  generally  among  themselves, 

The  Jax>ane8e  have  not  the  foregoing  qualities  distinguishing  the  Chinese,  but 
on  the  contrary  are  cunning,  shrewd,  and  crafty.  They  underbid  the  Chinaman 
in  his  chosen  spheres  of  employment,  but  unlike  him  do  not  nourish  or  foster 
their  employment,  but  hold  the  same  only  so  long  as  there  is  anything  to  be 
learned  thereat,  when  they  will  unceremoniously  quit  the  service  re^iraless  of 
obligation  or  inconvenience  to  employer.  They  are  at  all  times  self-important 
and  ever  ready  to  resent  any  imputation  against  them  or  their  country.  They 
are  in  no  manner  naturally  servile,  but  wiU  smother  resentment  for  the  time, 
simply  biding  the  opportunity  to  vent  their  revenge.  They  will  work  when  so 
necessitated  for  pust  so  much  less  than  any  other  laborer  as  will  drive  him  from 
the  field,  and,  this  done,  will  then  exact  the  uttermost  farthing  which  the  urgency 
of  the  work  must  yield.  I  think  we  have  much  more  to  fear  from  Japan  than 
from  China. 

Now,  another  matter:  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  within  the  purview  of  your 
inctuiry  to  consider  the  position  of  the  collector  of  customs  with  reference  to 
this  Chinese  business.  I  will  take  the  liberty,  however,  of  explaining  myself 
thereon. 

As  you  well  understand,  the  entire  responsibility  of  passing  upon  all  Chinese 
admission  papers  is  placed  upon  the  collector.  He  examines  all  laborers'  applica- 
tions for  '*  return  x>ennits,"  all  merchants'  pajiers  for  their  return,  all  certificates 
from  foreign  governments  for  "first  comers,"  and  all  the  evidence  in  ** native- 
bom  "  cases.  Such  a  draft  is  this  ux>on  my  time  and  attention  that  when  the 
special  agents  of  the  Treasury  Department,  Messrs.  Smith  and  Ldnck,  investigated 
tne  affairs  of  this  custom-house  in  February  last  they  reported  to  the  Department 
as  follows: 

"  We  find  that  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  the  present  collector  at  this  port 
is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Chinese  business,  hence  he  has  little  time  to 
give  to  the  legitimate  duties  to  which  he  was  appointed. " 

But  apart  &om  the  fact  that  my  time  is  thus  preoccuxnled  and  taken  from  the 
duties  of  the  custom-house  proper,  I  hold  that  the  two  positions  of  collector  and 
Chinese  inspector,  or  judge  (for  such  is  one  of  my  fonctiozis) ,  are  totally  incom- 
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patible.  This  Chineee  bnsinefls  is  a  parasite  that  shonld  not  be  fastened  on  the 
costom-honse.  The  duties  are  not  cognate  in  any  manner  to  those  of  the  collector. 
My  duties  as  collector  are  to  collect  revenue,  and  while  so  doing  to  see  to  it  that 
the  custom-house  is  not  made  an  obstacle  to  commerce,  a  deterrent  to  trade,  and 
a  hindrance  to  business.  It  is  incongruous  that  with  one  hand  I  encoura^  the 
Chinese  in  trading  and  business  and  with  the  other  hand  deny  them  admission  to 
the  country.  Especiallv  is  this  true  now,  when  the  policy  of  our  country  is  evi- 
dently to  foster  good-feuowship  with  China  in  order  to  secure  a  greater  measure 
of  her  trade.  I  am  fixedly  of  tne  opinion  tb&t  this  excrescence  should  be  severed 
from  the  customs  service. 

The  proper  and  fitting  place  for  enforcement  of  Chinese-exclusion  laws  is  the 
immigration  bureau.  It  has  the  control  of  the  contributions  of  all  other  nations 
to  our  population,  and  why  not  the  Chinese? 

I  can  see  nothing  so  different  or  peculiar  in  the  immigrants  of  China  and  those 
of  Japan  that  the  same  authority  should  not  have  jurisdiction  over  both. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  transfer  will  be  made  by  Congress,  and  to  that  end  I 
beg  to  invoke  your  favorable,  valuable  interposition,  and  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  P.  Jackson,  Collector, 


Exhibit  K. 

8taie1izht  07  j.  d.  futitam,  chinese  ikbfectob. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Mardi  20, 1900, 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Turneb, 

Lo8  Angeles,  Cal, 

Snt:  In  accordance  with  ^our  request,  as  a  representative  of  the  Oovemment, 
for  my  observations  and  views  in  Chinese  matters,  I  would  respectfully  report 
upon  my  observations  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Chinese-exclusion  act 
has  been  enforced,  and  take  the  liberty  of  making  some  suggestions  upon  the  mat- 
ter of  Chinese  exclusion  as  the  subject  has  presented  itself  to  me  after  5  years  of 
careful  and  constant  stud)r. 

I  have  observed  that  while  there  is  a  limited  number  who  work  hard  to  strictly 
enforce  the  law  in  accordance  with  the  Chinese-exclusion  act,  I  believe  that  there 
are  more  Chinese  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  than 
there  were  on  the  4th  day  of  Mav,  18d4,  at  the  time  of  the  close  of  the  registration. 

I  believe  that  the  largest  numcHBr  of  those  entering  fraudulently  enter  through 
the  different  ports  bv  connivance  with  so-called  Chinese  attorneys,  who  are 
allowed  to  appear  ana  arg^e  cases  before  the  several  collectors  of  customs,  pre- 
senting Chinese  evidence  which  is  wholly  unreliable,  and  often  backing  such 
evidence  by  that  of  Jews  or  hangers-on  about  Chinese  quarters,  or  others  seeking 
the  trade  of  Chinese. 

They  usually  come  as  one  of  two  classes.  Of  the  first  class,  I  believe  the  greater 
number  claim  to  be  native-bom  Americans.  Second,  those  presenting  themselves 
with  merchants*  papers  (which  pax>ers  they  seem  to  have  no  difficulty  m  procuring 
white  men  to  certify  to  as  Chinese  well  known  to  them  as  merchants).  There  is 
not  1  white  man  in  10  who  has  made  the  exclusion  act  a  special  study  or  who 
knows  what  constitutes  a  Chinese  merchant.  When  they  wish  to  procure  a 
signer,  merchants  will  introduce  to  such  person  a  Chinese  whom  they  state  is  a 
partner  and  a  member  of  their  comi>any  and  who  they  claim  is  the  party  for  whom 
such  signer  is  to  certify.  After  the  sig[ner  of  a  certificate  sees  his  name  upon  said 
certificate,  upon  its  bemg  returned  for  investigation,  the  result  universally  is  that 
he  is  ready  to  make  a  statement  ro  the  inspector  to  the  effect  that  the  photograph 
represents  some  party  well  known  to  him.  Should  he  state  the  contrary,  a  Chinese 
lawyer  will  prei>are  an  affidavit  and  present  it  to  him,  which  he  usually  signs. 
Then  the  attorney  presents  the  sworn  evidence  as  rebuttal  to  the  inspector's  report. 
The  inspector  not  being  authorized  to  administer  an  oath  (which  I  believe  is  an 
error) ,  he  is  without  power. 

I  believe  that  0  out  of  every  10  of  the  Chinese  who  pass  through  the  United  States 
in  bond  for  Mexican  points  go  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  the  United 
States.  I  would  suggest  that  Chinese  passing  in  bond  be  photographed  and  as 
accurate  a  description  be  taken  of  them  as  is  taken  of  a  soldier  who  enlists  in  the 
United  States  Beggar  Army,  and  a  description  and  photofl;raph  of  these  passing 
in  bond  be  forwarded  to  ports  of  entry  along  the  Mexican  border. 

In  my  opinion  the  temptation  to  substitute  a  prisoner,  or  person  in  bond,  for 
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one  who  really  wishes  to  visit  China  or  some  point  in  Mexico,  is  too  great  to  allow 
guards  appointed  by  the  railroad  company  to  g^ard  the  Chinese  prisoners  or  those 
m  bond,  as  the  railroads  are  opposed  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Chinese-exclnsioii 
act,  and  keep  np  a  constant  fignt  for  the  Chinese  against  the  Chinese  inspector. 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  large  nnmber  of  the  railroad  hands,  snch  as 
condnctors,  ensineers,  and  brakemen,  derive  Quite  a  revenue  for  assisting  in  the 
smuggling  of  Chinese  across  the  desert  from  Dorder  points  (after  they  cross  the 
line) .  It  IS  almost  impossible  for  Chinese  to  cross  the  desert  unless  by  train,  except 
in  the  winter  season. 

I  believe  that  there  is  an  orj^anization  existing,  extending  from  San  Francisco 
to  Hongkong,  including  the  cities  where  the  ports  of  entrv  are  established,  with 
teachers  on  board  the  steamships,  whose  object  is  to  illegally  land  Chinese.  Fur- 
ther, that  they  have  their  schools  to  teach  them  a  little  English,  and  that  by  means 
of  maps  and  charts  the  applicant  is  made  perfectly  familiar  with  the  principal 
streets,  the  street-car  lines,  and  principal  places  of  business,  {Murks,  etc.,  about  the 
point  in  the  city  in  which  he  clamis  to  have  been  bom. 

I  believe  that  there  is  an  organization  in  this  city  which  landed  8  boat  loads  of 
Chinese  from  Mexico  along  the  coast  of  this  district,  of  from  10  to  26  each  time, 
during  my  absence  of  5  months  from  this  port.  The  boat  that  is  suspected  of 
having  done  the  work  has  been  lying  in  the  mner  harbor  at  San  Pedro  for  nearly 
3  months,  as  on  their  last  trip  the  danger  signal  was  run  up,  and  they  returned 
from  Mexico  with  a  few  shells  on  board.  I  believe  that  I  have  learned  the  signs 
and  signals  of  this  organization,  and  that  I  know  a  part  of  those  so  engaged. 

The  general  standing  and  character  of  attorneys  who  represent  the  Chinese 
immi^ant  become  very  low  after  a  considerable  time  is  devoted  to  the  work  in 
that  line.  I  believe  that  they,  as  a  rule,  become  perfectly  unscrupulous,  and  are 
ready  to  wink  at  or  connive  to  introduce  perjured  evidence  of  the  rankest  kind. 

I  will  state  that  the  fees  that  were  x)aid  in  the  case  of  Sing  Kum,  a  Chinese  slave 
girl,  who  was  ordered  deported  during  the  month  of  February,  1900,  were  $250, 
The  attorney  asked  $150  more  to  appeal  the  case  from  Judge  Wellbom*s  deci- 
sion. Another  attomejr  stepped  in  at  this  point  and  advised  that  the  woman  be 
allowed  to  return  to  China,  and  that  he  would  make  a  set  of  pax>ers  for  $50,  have 
her  return  to  Mexico,  and  when  she  was  across  the  border  he  was  to  receive  a  fee 
of  $50  more.  The  usual  price  in  the  case  of  men  ^s  $75  if  released  before  the  com- 
missioner, and  an  additional  $50  if  the  case  goes  before  the  district  court. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  in  no  case  should  the  Qovemment  x>ermit 
the  Gk)vemment*s  evidence  to  be  divulged  until  the  defense  is  prepared  to  com- 
plete the  case,  and  if  the  case  is  appealed  from  the  decision  of  tne  commissioner 
to  come  before  the  district  court,  it  should  be  upon  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
commissioner,  and  no  further  evidence  should  oe  admitted  or  considered.  My 
reason  for  recommending  this  is  that  in  most  cases  taken  before  the  district  court 
an  entirely  new  line  of  defense  is  set  up  by  defendant's  attorney  with  entire  new 
witnesses  who  are  wholly  unknown  to  the  court  or  the  officers  thereof. 

I  believe  that  the  best  means  of  ridding  the  country  of  Chinese  who  have  ille- 
gally entered  would  be  to  i^ow  the  commissioner  or  inspector  to  offer  a  reward  of 
$5  for  each  person,  Chinese  or  others,  who  will  give  information  leading  to  the 
arrest  and  deportation  of  Chinese  illegallv  within  the  United  States,  to  be  paid 
after  deportation.  I  believe  that  would  do  more  toward  detecting  frauds  than 
the  addition  of  twenty  new  inspectors,  as  Chinese  and  those  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness make  it  their  business  to  know  the  whereabouts  of  the  officers  of  the  GK)vem- 
ment,  and  when  attempting  to  cross  the  Une  or  land  a  party  they  have  their  signs 
and  signals. 

Most  of  the  labor  on  repairs  and  extensions  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
between  Los  Angeles  and  El  Paso,  Tex.,  is  x>erformed  by  Mexican  peons,  and 
the  work  of  extension  has  been  done  either  by  Mexicans  or  the  Chinese  south  of 
Los  Angeles. 

While  I  was  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  from  June  until  October,  1899, 1  believe  that  there 
were  at  least  100  per  week  of  these  Mexican  peons  who  left  El  Paso  to  work  on 
the  Southern  Pacinc,  the  White  Oaks,  and  the  Santa  Fe  railroads. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  there  be  a  Chinese  bureau  established,  inde- 
pendent of  all  others  (as  I  look  upon  the  Chinese  exclusion  act  as  a  political  law, 
which  can  only  be  handled  upon  that  theory) .  All  Chinese  claiming  to  be  native 
of  the  United  States  should  oe  made  to  prove  the  fact  of  their  birth  by  3  white 
witnesses,  at  least  1  to  have  known  of  the  fact  of  birth  at  time  of  birth  and  the 
other  within  1  year  after  birth,  statements  to  be  made  upon  oath  or  by  a  record 
of  birth  made  at  time,  with  proof  from  ^hite  people  that  this  is  the  identical 
person  whose  birth  was  recorded  at  that  time. 

That  the  Chinese  inspectors  be  held  strictly  responsible  for  their  acts  and  the 
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reports  made  by  them,  a  record  of  which  reports  shall  be  retained  by  them,  and 
that  l^ere  be  no  appeal  except  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  the  decision 
of  the  inspector  or  commissioner,  and  in  no  case  shonld  the  attorney  for  the 
defer  se  see  or  know  of  the  report  of  the  inspector. 

I  will  add  that  those  not  aci^oainted  with  Chinese  and  their  habits  and  customs 
can  not  realize  the  demoralizing  effect  they  have  npon  the  yonng  and  rising  gen- 
eration. I  venture  to  say  that  more  girls  are  mined  by  the  wily  Chinese,  as  few 
of  them  as  there  are,  comparatively,  than  all  other  criminal  classes  combined. 
Stop  and  think  of  the  Chinese  at  the  washtab,  with  a  yonng  girrs  wardrobe,  then 
as  her  chambermaid,  with  his  head  shaved  and  with  his  white  apron,  and  with 
that  bland  smile  on  his  face,  then  turn  and  look  at  the  ladies  who  visit  their 
places.  Can  yon  believe  that  the  Chinese  are  more  than  hnman?  The  Chinese 
as  a  class  are  a  bom  set  of  bribers,  gamblers,  polygamists,  and  x>erjnrer8,  and 
when  anyone  will  show  me  1  actually  converted  Chinamen  among  them,  then  it 
will  be  one  I  have  not  met.  You  may  have  evening  mission  schools  for  young 
men  of  the  Chinese  for  young  ladies  to  teach,  and  you  will  have  no  lack  of  pupils; 
but  take  the  ladies  away,  and  put  a  young  man  equally  capable  and  religious  in 
their  place,  and  in  a  short  time  you  will  not  have  a  Chinaman  attenmng  the 
school. 

I  would  further  recommend  that  in  no  case  should  a  Chinese  arrested  for  being 
illegally  in  the  United  States  be  allowed  to  give  bail  for  appearance  in  court,  ana 
that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  should  be  denied  in  all  cases. 

I  would  idlow  Chinese  merchants'  wives  to  land  only  upon  positive  proof  that 
she  was  the  only  living  wife  and  in  company  with  her  husband,  upon  positive 
proof  that  he  was  married  prior  to  his  first  coming  into  the  United  States.  I 
know  of  several  who  were  landed  as  wives  of  merchants  who  are  kept  in  houses 
of  prostitution. 

1  would  allow  Chinese  laborers  to  visit  their  native  land  (but  no  adjacent 
country,  as  they  usually  visit  adjacent  countries  only  for  the  purpose  of  x>erf ecting 
plans  to  illegally  bring  in  contraband  Chinese)  and  remain  2  years,  upon  deposit- 
mg  their  certificates  of  registration  with  the  proper  authority  and  proving  by 
2  reliable  white  witnesses  that  had  known  the  party  for  2  years,  that  he  was 
an  industrious  Chinese  and  not  liable  to  become  a  public  charge.  In  that  manner 
we  would  dispose  of  his  labor  during  his  absence.  There  is  not  1  out  of  10  Chinese 
styling  themselves  as  merchants  and  so  registered  who  are  genuine  merchants 
except  in  name,  as  many  a  store  or  firm  claiming  to  have  from  $10,000  to  $15,000 
capital  and  as  having  a  list  filed  in  the  custom-house  of  from  5  to  15  partners, 
whose  stock  could  be  removed  at  one  time  in  a  single  express  wagon,  and  usually 
1  or  2  men  found  about  the  store,  the  balance  cooking  or  gardening  or  running 
gambling  rooms  until  just  before  they  wish  to  visit  China,  and  still  they  have  no 
trouble  in  procuring  signers  to  their  pax)ers  as  being  bona  fide  merchants.  An 
example  should  be  made  of  signers  of  such  certificates  by  bringing  them  before 
the  grand  jury. 

I  would  deiK>rt  all  Chinese  prostitutes  and  Chinese  women  living  in  houses  of 
prostitution,  as  I  believe  that  they  are  really  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  high- 
Dinder  troubles. 

I  would  imprison  at  hard  labor  for  a  period  of  10  years  all  Chinese  found  in  the 
United  States  after  having  been  once  deported  or  denied  landing,  as  they  usually 
return  in  bond  to  Mexico  and  then  return  to  the  United  States. 

I  would  not  land  a  Chinese  child  as  the  child  of  a  merchant,  as  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  Chinese  who  go  to  China  as  merchants  to  bring  with  them  upon  their  return 
1  or  2  children  purchased  by  them ,  and  land  them  as  their  own.  I  Know  of  several 
such  cases.  I  know  of  several  very  young  children  in  this  city  who  were  brought 
into  the  United  States  in  that  way,  most  of  them  being  sent  to  this  city  from  San 
Francisco,  though  it  would  be  impossible  to  prove  it  under  existing  customs. 

I  believe  that  only  officers  of  the  Gk>vemment  should  have  charge  of  Chinese 
in  bond  passing  through  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  Chinese  evidence,  unless  corroborated  by  at  least  2  white  witnesses, 
should  have  no  weight  before  a  court  or  jury. 

I  believe  that  Chinese  inspectors  should  have  authority  to  administer  an  oath, 
and  when  investigating  cases  should  administer  the  oath  in  every  instance. 

The  Chinese  and  Japanese  do  nine-tentht  of  the  fruit  packing  on  this  coast  south 
of  Son  Francisco  and  most  of  the  gathering  of  grapes  and  small  fruit. 
Very  resx)ectfully, 

J.  D.  Putnam,  Chinese  Inspector. 
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Exhibit  L. 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  MB.  FBXD.  W.  WADHAX  BS8FBCfnH0  AUSIT  LABOR  AHB  ASIAnO 

DOaeRATIOH. 

State  of  Caufobnia,  County  of  San  Diego,  88: 
Fred.  W.  Wadham,  being  first  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  says: 
He  is  now,  and  for  six  years  last  past  has  been,  United  States  deputy  collector, 
inspector  of  customs,  having  his  beadauarters  in  said  county  and  State.  That 
during  all  of  said  period  of  time  it  has  oeen  a  part  of  his  duty  to  prevent,  so  far 
as  x>oB8ible,  the  illegal  entrv  of  alien  Chinese  laborers  into  the  United  States; 
that  during  the  said  period  the  said  affiant  has  become  familiar  with  the  question 
of  alien  immigration,  and  has  become  acquainted  with  the  methods  employed  by 
Chinese  immigrants  and  those  who  aid  and  abet  them  in  procuring  the  illegal  and 
fraudulent  entry  into  the  United  States  of  Chinese  laborers;  that  part  of  afOant^s 
dut^  as  such  deputy  collector  is  to  gniard  and  watch  the  bounoary  line  of  the 
>  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  such  portion  of  said  boundary  line  as  lies  within 
his  jurisdiction;  that  said  boundary  line  within  his  jurisdiction  covers  about  18 
miles  of  exposed  coast  and  boundary  line,  nearly*  all  of  which  extends  in  an  unin- 
habited country;  that  the  entire  duty  of  patrollmg,  watching,  and  guarding  said 
boundary  line  devolves  upon  this  affiant  and  another  deputv  collector,  and  that 
it  is  altogether  impossible  for  two  men  charged  with  other  duties  imposed  uiK>n 
them  as  deputy  collectors  to  pro^rlv  and  effectually  guard  and  watch  said  bound- 
ary line;  tnat  to  afBant's  certain  knowledge  Chinese  laborers  are  continually 
coming  into  the  United  States  over  said  line  in  violation  of  the  so-called  '*  exclu- 
sion act; "  that  such  immigrants  land  from  the  China  steamers  in  Mexico  at 
different  points  aloujo^  the  coast  and  enter  the  United  States  either  from  coastiiu^ 
vessels  or  by  following  trails  along  the  coast  or  over  the  mountains  in  United 
States  territory;  that  such  immigrants  are  constantly  aided  by  resident  China- 
men and  by  wmte  and  Mexican  employers  who  are  interested  in  bringing  them  into 
this  country;  that  despite  the  most  strenuous  and  vigilant  efforts  on  the  part  of 
affiant  and  his  assistant  deputy  said  exclusion  law  is  being  continually  violated. 
Af&ant  further  says  that  he  has  i>ositive  and  definite  knowledge  that  large  num- 
bers of  indigent  Mexicans,  who  have  their  homes  in  Mexico,  are  constantly  com- 
ing over  the  line  into  the  United  States  and  find  employment  therein;  tnat  in 
affiant's  judgment  there  are  at  least  150  Mexicans  resioing  just  across  the  line  in 
Mexico  who  are  constantly  employed  upon  this  side  of  the  line;  that  said  Mexi- 
cans work  for  a  much  lower  rate  of  waxes  than  is  asked  bv  American  laborers, 
and  that  as  a  class  they  are  not  only  indigent,  but  many  of  them  are  criminals 
and  vicious,  and  that  the  effect  upon  such  competition  has  a  demoralizing  effect 
upon  the  white  labor  in  this  vicinity;  that  to  affiant's  certain  knowledge  large 
numbers  of  Chinese  laborers,  who  are  denied  landing  at  ports  north  of  San  Diego, 
come  to  Enseoada  and  ports  alons  the  Mexican  coast  and  find  their  way  over  tne 
line  into  the  United  States  in  violation  of  the  exclusion  laws.  Affiant  says  that 
as  a  result  of  six  years  of  observation  and  knowledge  gained  in  the  public  service, 
coupled  with  knowledge  gained  from  a  residence  of  15  years  upon  the  Mexican 
boraer,  he  has  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  with  proper  organization,  and  with 
adequate  powers  guaranteed  to  any  inspector,  it  wul  be  entirely  possible  to  guard 
said  line  efficiently  and  prevent  such  fraudulent  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers 
into  the  United  States  along  and  over  said  line;  that  in  order  to  accomplish  such 
result,  in  the  opinion  of  affiant,  it  will  be  necessary  to  detail  some  competent  per- 
son to  such  work  exclusively. 

Affiant  says  that  for  a  Iour  time  past  he  has  had  positive  Information  of  the 
enstence  of  an  organization,  naving  its  representatives  at  Los  Angeles  and  differ- 
ent points  along  the  coast  and  in  the  United  States,  the  object  of  which  is  to  aid 
in  bringing  Chinese  laborers  illegidly  into  the  United  States;  that  the  persons 
interested  m  such  organizations  are  disreputable,  and  are  even  worse  to  deal  with 
than  the  Chinese  immigrants,  their  constant  practice  being  the  giving  of  bribes, 
subornation  of  witnesses,  and  the  manufacture  of  false  testimony. 
Affia&t  further  says  not. 

Fbed.  W.  Wadham. 
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Exhibit  M. 

A77IDAVIT  OF  MS.  P.  H.  XoGABTET. 

Mr.  P.  H.  McCarthy,  of  the  city  and  connty  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Califor- 
nia, appeared  x>er8oiiaJly  before  Special  Agent  Thomas  F.  Turner,  and  in  reply  to 
inquiries  propounded  testified  as  follows,  to  wit: 

State  of  California,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  ss: 

P.  H.  McCarthy,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  at  No.  611  Stock- 
ton street,  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  My  official  position  for  the 
past  6^  -years  has  been  and  is  at  present  president  of  the  Building  Trades  Council. 
The  Bmldin^  Trades  Council  comprises  all  the  Irades  which  may  be  called  upon 
to  erect  a  building,  prei^aring  the  material  and  executing  the  entire  work.  The 
approximate  meinbership  of  the  several  branches  of  the  Building  Trades  Council 
would  number  between  10,000  and  12^000  men  employed. 

I  have  resided  in  the  State  of  California  for  14  years  on  the  17th  day  of  next 
April. 

During  my  connection  with  the  trades  of  the  coast  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  investigating  and  studying  the  relations  of  white  labor  in  connection  with  that 
of  Asiatic  emigration,  and  in  re^^ard  to  facts  having  come  under  my  observation 
respecting  the  emigration  of  Chmese  and  the  enforcement  of  the  exclusion  law 
I  would  state  as  follows: 

The  sugar  industry  was  the  first  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  x>eople  the  great 
injustice  Dein^  done  to  the  white  workmen  of  this  State,  and  from  tnat  x>oint  on 
to  the  domestic  labor  employed.  Wherever  a  Chinaman  or  Japanese  is  emploved 
it  displaces  a  white  man.  They  are  in  our  factories,  they  make  our  clothes;  but 
we  do  not  know  it.  It  is  the  storekeeper  who  buys  his  goods  from  the  Chinaman 
and  sells  it  to  the  white  man;  therefore  the  storekeeper  becomes  the  middleman. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  in  comparison 
with  the  ^pulation,  we  have  less  white  men  employed  than  any  city  in  the  United 
States,  ft  IS  to  this  great  extent  that  our  people  suffer.  As  regarding  the  exclu- 
sion act,  it  was  the  one  blessing,  but  the  trouble  is  that  the  Chinaman  is  at  liberty 
to  i)ick  out  his  place  of  business  and  do  as  he  pleases.  The  people  of  this  State 
decided  that  the  exclusion  act  was  a  good  thing  and  hailed  it  with  joy;  they  are  not 
only  willing  that  it  should  continue,  but  will  make  their  claim  against  its  violation 
more  potent.  When  the  sugar  fields  were  investigated  and  it  was  found  that  95 
per  cent  of  the  labor  employed  was  Asiatic,  how  was  the  white  man  to  maintain 
himself? 

In  regard  to  the  idea  that  Chinese  and  Japanese  labor  is  necessary  in  the  culti- 
vation m  the  fields  of  California,  that  most  of  the  white  labor  is  tramp  and  hobo 
labor,  and  that  good  white  labor  can  not  be  secured  to  do  the  work,  you  will  find 
that  this  statement  is  made  by  interested  parties.  The  fact  remains  that  these 
men  are  employing  Chinese  and  Jax>anese  to  the  exclusion  of  white  help^  and  try 
to  treat  their  white  help  in  the  same  manner,  placing  them  on  a  level  with  cooly 
labor.  Should  we  submit  to  this?  The  rancher  does  not  think  we  have  a  right 
to  Uve  as  he  does.  We  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  yet  he  treats  us  on  a  level 
with  his  cooly  help,  places  us  in  a  shed,  and  does  anytixing  he  likes  with  us.  I 
have  known  some  of  uie  most  honest  and  best  citizens  of  the  United  States  who, 
in  order  to  accept  the  labor  offered  them,  were  compelled  to  live  on  a  level  with 
Chinamen  and  Japanese.    They  are  thus  driven  to  be  tramps  and  hoboes. 

I  certainly  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  all  the  white  help  necessary 
to  meet  the  demand*  in  the  fruit  districts,  beet  industry,  and  other  departments 
where  Chinamen  and  Japanese  are  now  employed.  If  the  stock  yards  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  can  employ  over  60,000  men,  we  certainly  in  this,  the  best  climate  in 
the  Union,  can  have  the  laborers  here.  If  the  frmt  grower  wiU  pay  his  white 
help  sufficient  and  treat  them  as  they  should  be  treated,  he  will  get  reliable  help 
and  plenty  of  it. 

In  San  Francisco  the  factories  are  filled  with  Chinese,  making  it  impossible  for 
our  people  to  enter  there.  They  can  not  go  into  the  fields,  for,  as  1  have  said  before, 
they  are  filled  with  08  per  cent  of  Asiatio  labor.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that  our 
people  must  walk  the  streets  and  resort  to  crime.  There  are  more  people  driven 
into  tiie  country,  sleeping  in  the  haystacks,  than  we  have  any  idea  of.  The  firm 
of  Miller  &  Lux  have  given  an  order  to  their  several  branches  that  no  tramp  shall 
ever  be  turned  away  m>m  any  of  their  places  on  the  road,  and  thus  feed  over  400 
men  daily. 
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There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  Japanese  since  the  Qeary  law.  They  have  not 
been  excluded,  and  come  as  they  please. 

The  labor  interests  of  the  West,  and  particularly  of  the  coast,  are  in  accord  with 
the  Indnstrial  Commission  of  Washington  to  continue  the  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  exclusion  act,  and  every  laboring  man  in  the  State  of  Caluomia  will  tell  you 
that  for  the  general  good  Asiatic  labor  should  be  kept  out  of  the  State  of 
California. 

P.  H.  McCarthy. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  Idth  day  of  February,  1900. 
[seal.]  James  Mason, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of 

San  Francisco^  State  of  California, 
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Williams,  Louis  L. ,  surgeon,  Marine-Hospital  Service 126-130 

Wolf,  Simon,  attorney  at  law,  Washington,  D.  C 245-255 
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Advertminf^  for  ixmnigranta: 

Discontinuaiice  of  practice Schwab,  104 

Effect  comparativeiy  slight Senner,  181 

Existence  of  practice Hall,  49;  Senner,  181 

Agriciilture^  effect  of  immigration,  slight Powderly,41 

Aliens,  application  of  immigration  law  to  all Ullo,  141 

American  Line. 

Immigration,  conditions  concerning  \ Ledeier  118, 119 

Rules  for  agents  as  to  excluded  clanes Stump,  20 

Anarchism,  American  workmen  opposed  to Powderly,45 

Anarchista,  instances  of  exclusion Powderly,37 

Anthracite  miners,  conditions,  legislative  investigation,  unpublished 

Bosendale,  188, 192 
Social  conditions  ^nerally Bosendale,  188--192 

Anthracite  mining^,  mdependent  operators,  relation  to  railroads. . .  Bosendale,  190 

Appeals: 

By  immigrant  or  inspector  to  higher  officers Stump,  10 

From  board  of  special  inquiry Holman,134 

Armenians: 

Character  and  destination  of  immigrants McSweeney,83 

Colonization  at  Chicago  and  Ljmn Stump,  10 

Padrone  system  amons Stump,  8;  McSweeney,  83 

Assimilation  of  foreign  bom  (see  also  Cdomzation;  DistrUmtum): 

Desire  for  foreign  bom  to  become  Americanized Senner,  183, 185 

Increased  possibility  of Senner,  173 

Assisted  immigrants  (see  also  Prepaid  ticketa) : 

Exclusion  under  law McSweeney,  79 

Great  Britain,  assistance  to  paupers McSweeney,87 

Insane  persons... Brown,211 

Paupers,  decrease  of Powderly,35 

Referred  to Hall,  60 

Relatives,  aid  by Hall,  49 

Russian  Jews Powderly,33 

Austriar-Hungary  (see  also  HunSf  Slovaks) : 

Emigration  not  desired  by Ritter,  221 

Grovemment  assistance  to  immigrants  on  landing  at  New  York 

McSweeney,  87;  Ritter,  219-222 

Immigrants,  money  sent  to  Europe  by Allen,  163 

Importation  of  servant  girls  from McSweenev,88 

Jews,  condition  in Wolf,  254 

Austro-Hungarian  Home  and  Tree  Employment  Bureau,  described.. 

Ritter,  219-222 

Balance  of  trade,  money  sent  to  Europe  by  immigrants,  relation  to 

Allen,  162-164 

Board  of  special  inqnix^  (see  also  Irupedion) : 

Amendments  concennng  powers,  advocated McSweeney,  99 

Appe^  from  decisions Holman,  134 

Constitution  and  methods  of  work Fitchie,  70;  Holman,  134;  Weihe,  151 

Discretionary  powers  as  to  exclusion  and  admission,  advocated 

McSweeney,  99;  Holman,  136, 137 
Number  of  cases  considered  by Holman,  134;  Weihe,  150;  McSweeney,  90 

B»nai  B'rith,  history  and  work Wolf,248-260 
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Bondmg  of  immigrants  (see  also  Pauperism):  Vage. 

Discoased Powderly,  41;  Fitchie,  71, 75, 76 

Evasion  of  liability Powderly,  46 

Extension  to  two  years  advocated McSweeney,  84 

Impossibility  of  identifying  paupers Hall,  63, 64 

Impracticability  of  system Hall,  63, 64 

Increased  duration  discussed Schwab,  108 

Boot  and  shoe  trade,  effect  of  immigration Powderly,  42 

Buffalo,  Poles,  colony  of,  described  *. Senner,  171 

Oabin  passengers : 

Contract  laborers,  inspection  of :...  Dobler,  149, 150 

Evasion  of  law  by Powderly,  37 

Inspection  on  shipboard,  methods  of Dobler,  147-150 

Manifests  required  from Powderly,  37 

Oanada: 

Assistant  immigration  from  England  through McSweeney,  87 

Contract  labor  from,  prohibited Stump,  16 

Cotton  mills,  effect  of  immigration  from Powderly,  39 

Daily  immigration  of  laborers  from Stump,  16;  Schulteis,  27 

Deportation  of  prohibited  immigrants Powderly,38 

Evasion  of  law  by  immigration  through Schulteis,  28;  Powderly,  38 

Government,  attitude  toward  immigration  to  United  States Stump,  18 

Head  tax  largely  evaded  by  immigrants  from Schulteis,  28 

Immigration  of  Canadians  not  restricted Stump,  16 

Immigration  inspector  of  United  States  in,  duties Stump,  15 

Immigration  through,  statistics McSweenev,  92, 93 

Inspection  of  immigrants  through,  insufficient Powderly,  38 

Money  taken  out  of  country  by  immigrants,  estimated Allen,  164 

Number  estimated Allen,  161  (?  4) 

Number  of  immigrants  from,  not  counted .' Schulteis,  2/ 

Opposition  of  Canadian  workingmen  to  unrestricted  immigration. .  Schulteis,  28 
Temporary  immigration  from,  and  its  effects Stump,  16;  McSweeney,  93 

Oauses  affecting  immigration: 

Complexity  of Senner,  167 

Desire  for  wider  opportunities Senner,  182 

Industrial  prosperity  and  depression. . .  Stump,  3;  Hall,  49;  Senner,  179, 180, 182 

Particular  variations  discussed Hall,  49 

Railroads  and  landowners,  inducements  of Schwab,  104 

Relatives — 

Assistance  and  inducement  to  immigrate '. Hall,  49 

Letters  of Stump,  3 

Republican  government,  desire  to  enjoy Senner,  183 

Solicitation  of  immigrants  by,  discussed Stump,  7, 19;  Schulteis,  23; 

Schwab,  103;  Lederer,119;  Rosendale,  189, 200;  Ritter,221 
Steamship  companies  (see  also  under  Steamship  companies) — 

Advertisement,  effect  on  immigration. . .  Hall,  49;  Senner,  181;  Schwab,  104 

Stimulation  by Rosendale,  189, 200 

Steerage  rates,  reduction,  influence  of Hall,  49 

Certificates,  requirement  of  immigrants  discussed Hall,  63 

Charitable  institutions  (see  also  Pauperism): 

Foreign  bom,  large  percentage  of Schulteis,  27 

Charitable  organizations,  immigrants  met  by McSweeney,  85 

Child  labor,  anthracite  mines Rosendale,  189',  191 

Children,  immigrant,  treatment  by  matron's  department Stucklen,  146 

Children  of  foreign  parents,  prospect  of  improvement Rosendale,  196 

Chinese  exclusion  act: 

Evasion  of Allen,  162, 165 

Habeas  corpus  cases,  numerous Stump,  10 

History  of  adoption Stump,  3 

Churches  (see  also  Reliffions): 

Among  anthracite  miners Rosendale,  188 

Cities: 

Built  up  bj  immigration Hall,  59 

Nationalities,  respective  tendencies  of  immigrants  toward Hall,  54, 56 

Slum  districts,  proportion  of  immigrants  in Hall,  56 

Tendency  of  immimmts  toward *. Hall,  54-56 

Citizenship  {Bee  a.\BO  Elective  franchise;  Naiuralizaiion): 

Anthracite  minera Roaendale,  188 
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Oivil-service  law,  Immigration  Bureau,  application  to Fitchie,  72, 73-75 

Coal,  prices,  relation  to  wages  of  miners Boeendale,  190 

Ooal  mines: 

Combinations  of  producers Powderly,34 

Displacement  of  American  labor  by  imniigrants Powderlv,  32-^34 

Dwelling  houses,  crowding  of Powaerly,33 

Effects  of  immifjptition,  iniurious Powderlv,  32-34 

Foreign-bom  mmers,  conditions  prevailing  among Powderly,  44 

Number  of  immigrants  to Stump,  19 

Padrone  system  aescribed Powderly,  33, 44 

Standard  of  living  reduced  by  immigration Powderly,33 

Temporary  residence  customary Powderly,  32 

Unemployed  increased  by  immigration Powderly,  32 

Wages- 
Causes  of  decrease Powderly,  34 

Reduced  by  immigration Powderly,  32 

Ooloziies  of  foreign  bom: 

ACTicultural,  unimportance  of Senner,182 

E^ect  discussed Schulteis,31 

Jewish Wolf,  246, 247, 264 

New  York,  location  of McSweeney,94 

Temporary  in  most  cases Senner,  183, 186 

Tendency  of  certain  nationalities Stump,  22 

Unavoidable  in  certain  cases Senner,  183 

Oommiflsioners  of  Immigration  (see  also  Inspection) : 

Appeal  from  decision  of  inspector  advocated Fitchie,76 

Discretionary  power  as  to  admission  and  exclusion  advocated Holmkn,  136; 

McSweeney,  80 

Increased  powers  advocated Fitchie,76 

Power  to  suspend  decision  of  subordinates  advocated McSweeney,  99 

Commiesion  on  Immigration,  special,  appointed  by  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, 1896 Stump,  4 

Oompany  stores: 

Anthracite  r^ons Bosendale,  188, 192 

Legislation  proposed Bosendale,  192 

Oonnecticut,  criminality  of  foreign  bom  in Senner,  176 

Consular  inspection  r 

Advantajge  in  preventing  hardships  of  deportation Weihe,  163 

Impracticability,  and  expensiveness Hall,  69, 60;  Schwab,  102, 106 

Insufficiency  of Powderly,  36 

Military  service,  relation  to  requirement Hall,  62, 64 

Political  difficulties Hall,  62 

Contagious  diseases  among  immigrants: 

Deportation  where  disease  develops  after  landing Safford,  131 

Evasion  of  law,  instances  of -  -  -  Fitchie,  71 

Favus,  character  of  disease,  number  of  cases,  etc Williams,  127-129; 

Safford,  132;  Powderiy,  35;  Fitchie,  71 

Number  of  cases,  exclusions,  etc Williams,  127 

Parents  return  with  children  excluded McSweeney,  78 

Quarantine  law  of  1893,  referred  to Williams,  129 

Return  of  immigrants  deported  because  of Williams,  128 

Steamship  companies,  character  of  inspection  by Williams,  129 

Trachoma,  character  of  disease,  number  of  cases,  etc Fitchie,  71 ; 

Williams,  127-129;  Safford,  132 

Treatment  in  hospital  preferable  to  deportation Williams,  127 

Contract  labor  (see  also  Inspection): 
Amendments  to  law  proposed — 

Immigrants,  right  to  sue  and  collect  fines,  advocated TTllo,  143 

Implied  contract  or  promise,  extension  to,  advocated McSweeney,  79 

Inducements  and  promises  of  labor  should  be  held  ill^al.  Quinlan,  121, 122; 

UUo,  140,143;  Powderly,  33,41 

Promise  of  contract  on  landing  prohibited Stump,  6 

Prosecution  by  any  attorney  advocated Quinlan,  121, 122 

Relatives  allowed  to  furnish  employment  by  contract Stump,  21 

Application  of  law,  difficulty  concerning UUo,  144 

Arrest  and  investigation  after  landing UUo,  144 
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Contract  labor— Continued.  i'»«e. 

Oabin  passengers,  inspection  of Dobler,  149,150 

Coal  mines,  beginning  of  system Sosendale,  189 

Conviction  of  employers,  difficulty  of Quinlan,  123;  Stump,  5, 6 

Convictions,  small  number  of Quinlan,  121, 122;  McSweeney,  77 

Deportation  of  laborers McSweeney,  78,79 

Contractor  can  not  be  punished  in  case  of Ullo,  140 

Not  originally  contemplated Weihe,  154 

•   Power  concerning XJUo,  140 

Desirable  immigrants  often  must  be  sent  back Stump,  21 

Employer  not«ufficiently  punished * Schwab,  102 

Employer  raUier  than  inmiigrant  should  be  punished.  Weihe,  154;  Holman,  137 

Evasion  of  inspection  in  many  cases Quinlan,  124,  125 

Evasion  of  law,  methods  of ,  instances Weihe,  151,152 

Evidence — 

Character  of Weihe,  151 

Contract  must  be  an  enforceable  one Ullo,  140 

Contract  must  be  proved  made  in  foreign  country Quinlan, 

121, 122;  Ullo,  139 

Difficulty  of  securing  evidence  of  contract McSweeney,  77-79; 

Powderly,  33;  Schulteis,  31;  Ullo,  139,  140 

Immigrant,  discussed Holman,  135; 

Dobler,  150;  Weihe,  151;  Ullo,  144;  McSweeney,  100 

Exceptions  to  exclusion  provision Ullo,  144,  146 

Foremen,  invitations  sent  by Weihe,  152 

Form  of  inducement  usually  offered Quinlan,  123,  124 

Importation,  instances  of. Weihe,  151,  152;  Quinlan,  121,  123 

Importation,  intended  to  displace  American  labor Quinlan,  124 

Inspection  and  investigation,  methods  of Holman,  135;  Quinlan,  120-125 

Inspection  department — 

Interpretation  of  law  by Quinlan,  124 

New  York,  increase  advocated Quinlan,  123,  125 

New  industries,  exception  concerning,  difficulty  from Ullo,  140 

Oiganized  labor — 

Little  assistance  in  enforcing  law  from Quinlan,  120,  121 

.  Objection  to,  based  on  contract  element Weihe,  153 

Penalty,  severer  advocated Fitchie,71 

PennsylvaniiL  recent  importation  to Weihe,  152 

Relatives,  inducements  to  migrate  by,  discussed Quinlan,  124; 

Powderly,  41;  Ullo,  143;  Hall,  49 
Working  of  law — 

Discussed Schulteis,31;  Stump,  5,21 

Hardships  b]^  separation  of  families,  etc Stump,  5, 21 

Importation  in  lai^ge  numbers  almost  exterminated Stump,  21 

OonTicts,  exclusion  applies  ofily  to  convicted  criminals Ullo,  141, 142; 

McSweeney,  79, 80 
Convict  labor: 

Contract  system,  evils  of Brown,  217-218 

New  York,  working  of  system Brown,  216-218 

Relation  to  free  labor  discussed Brown,  216,  217 

Value  of  work  done Brown,  219 

Cotton  mills,  Canada,  effect  of  immigration  from Powderly,  39 

Criminality; 

Foreign  bom  compared  with  native  bom Powderly,  40;  Hall,  50^1 

Illiteracy  not  connected  with Schwab,  103;  Senner,  171-175 

Immigration,  increase  through Schulteis,  27 

Jews Rosendale,  194 

Nationalities  compared Hall,  51,  64 

Special  claases  of  crimes  of  certain  nationalities McSweeney,  100,  101 

Statistics  by  nationality  in  certain  States Senner,  174,  175 

CrixninalB: 

Administration  of  exclusion  law  lax Schulteis,  26 

Assistance  to  emigrate  by  local  govemmenttj Stump,  12,  13 

Deportation,  few  cases  of Stump,  12 

England,  assisted  emieration  from Schulteis,  26 

Exclusion  even  though  not  convicted,  advocated McSweeney,  79, 80; 

Ullo,  141,  142 
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OrixninaLi— Ck)ntinued.  Pa«- 

Existing  laws  Bofficient  protection Benner,  186 

ImpossiDility  of  ascertaining  as  basis  of  exclusion Hall,  58 

Power  to  exclude  advocatea -• McSweeney,  79,  80 

Crimps,  kidnapping  by,  Philadelphia Rosenaale,  193 

Croats,  character  as  immigrants Senner,  186 

Cimard  Steamahip  Company,  immigration  conditions  on Floyd,  117, 118 

Customs  officers,  immigration,  duties  asto Stump,  16 

Debarment  of  immigrants.     (See  Deportation;  Ratriclion  of  immigraium. ) 
Dependent  classes  (see  also  Ingane,  Pauperitm,  Idiots,  etc. ) : 

Foreisn  bom.  expense  of  maintenance ^ Hall,  52 

Deportation  of  immigrants: 

Arrest  after  landing,  lack  of  authority  for Stump,  19  * 

Classes  deported Stump,  10 

Contract  laborers,  discussed McSweeney,  78, 79;  Ullo,140;  Weihe,  164 

Country  to  which  immigrant  should  be  returned ....  McSweeney,  99;  Ullo;  138 

Denied Ter  Kuile,  115;  Floyd,117;  Lederer,119 

Extension  of  time  Hmit  discussed Stump,  19; 

Schulteis,26;  Powderly,  40;  McSweeney,  97;  Brown,  209 

Insane,  .difficulty  of Brown,  207-209 

Instances  of -• Safford,131 

Landing,  power  to  deport  after,  discussed Ullo,144 

Landing,  refusal  to  permit  sufficient Ullo,  138 

Number  and  character  pf  immigrants  deported  1899 Quinlan,  124 

Persons  becoming  public  charges  should  be  deported McSweeney,  97 

Practice  regarding Fitchie,  71 

Proportion  at  present  excluded  small Hall,  68 

Reduction  of  immigration  by  effect Stump,  9 

Return  of  debarrea  immigrants  to  United  States  charged Ullo,  142 

Steamship  companies — 

Rspense  borne  by Stump,  10 

Limited  power  of  United  States  over Ullo,  138 

Penalty  for  charging  passage  to  deported  immigrants  advocated  . . . 

McSweeney,  99 

Penalty  for  refusal  of,  to  return  persons  debarred McSweeney,  97 

Destination  of  immigrants: 

False  statements  concerning  and  their  effects McSweeney,  91 

Penalty  for  false  statements  advocated McSweeney,  91 

Unreliability  of  statistics McSweeney,  82, 91 ;  Senner,  173 

Detroit,  daily  immigration  of  Canadian  skilled  workmen  . . .  Stump,  16;  Schulteis,  28 
Distribution  of  immigrants  (see  also  AsgimilatUm;  OolonuatUm): 

Cooperation  of  State  bureaus  advocated Stump,  6;  Powderly,  39 

Desirability  of  more  effective Senner,  174 

Exhibition  of  State  resources  at  Ellis  Island  advocated Stump,  6 

Information  as  to  resources,  employment,  etc Powderl v,  39 

Northeastern  States,  tendency  toward Hall,  66 

Divorces,  Jewish,  by  rabbi Rosendale,  193 

Drunkenness,  Jews  and  others Rosendale,  194,  196 

Education: 

Compulsory,  Pennsylvania,  lack  of  enforcement Rosendale,  191 

Jewish  institutionB Wolf,  246,  248.  250,  254 

Manual  training,  Jewish  schools Wolf,  248-250 

Relation  to  industrial  efficiency Rosendale,  198,199 

Educational  test: 

Advocated  and  discussed Hall,  46-69;  Rosendale,  196-199 

Delay  and  vexations  in  applying Senner,  168,169 

Dei>recated Stump,  6;  Holman,  136;  Senner,  168, 169 

Desirable  laborers  exduded  by Stump,  6;  Schwab,  102 

Effect  discussed Stump,21;  Powderlv,40 

Favored  by  Statea  which  desire  immigrants Hall,  66 

Germans,  opposition  to,  due  to  misunderstanding Hall,  61 

Illiteracy — 

Not  connected  with  crime Schwab,  103;  Senner,  171-175 

Not  evidence  of  unfitness Holman,  136, 137 

Should  be  considered  as  one  criterion Holman,  136, 137 

Undesirability  of  immigrants,  proportioned  to Hall,  61, 64 

Jews,  Russian,  effect  on  immigration  of Schulteis,  29;  Powderly,  42 
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Educational  test— Continued.  Page. 

NeoeflBity  of  artificial  and  strict  test Hall,  58 

Opposition  of  theoretical  economists Hall,  67 

Public  opinion  concerning Hall,  66-69 

Roman  Catholics,  opposition  to Hall,  67 

School  attendance,  enect  on  aasimilation Hall,  54 

Skilled  labor,  not  excluded  bjr Senner,  169 

Steamship  companies,  opposition  stirred  up  by Hall,  61 

Treaties  with  foreign  countries  do  not  prevent Hall,  65 

Undesirable  immigrants  best  excludea  by Schulteis,  23;  Hall,  51, 58 

Women,  injustice  in  applying  to Senner,  169 

Effects  of  immigration: 

Advantages  o!  earlier  immigration Hall,  59 

American  industries,  value  to Rosendale,  198, 199 

Cities  built  up  by Hall,  59 

Coal  mines,  injurious  generally Powderly,  32-34 

Country  developed  by Senner,  170 

Dangerous  influences  decreasing Senner,  173 

Evil,^erally Powderly,  32, 41, 42 

Insanity,  prevalence  among  foreign  bom BxDwn,  204-207 

Money  sent  out  of  countr^r,  estimated Hall,52,53 

Native  labor  elevated  to  higher  employments Stump,  6, 21 

Political  effects  chief  cause  for  agitation Stump,  22, 23 

Unemployment,  effect  on Stump,  16;  Schulteis,  23;  Powderly,  39 

Wages- 
Depressed  by Schultei8,23 

Not  depressed  by Schwab,  103 

Skilled  labor,  slight Stump,  16 

Unskilled  labor  not  affected Stump,  16 

Elective  franchise: 

Aliens  allowed  to  vote  before  naturalization Hall,  62 

Question  distinct  from  that  of  naturalization Stump,  22 

Ellis  Island  (see  Ingpection  of  ImmiffranU,  New  York) : 

Cost  of  buildings Stump,  12 

Elmira  Beformatory,  labor  of  inmates Brown,  217 

Emi^ation: 

European  c6xmtiie8y  laws  recently  passed Stump,  22 

Oppc^ed  by  home  government,  Austria-Hungary Ritter,  221 

Employment,  political  influence  in  obtaining Beaiin,  224, 229 

Employment  aigencies: 

Buffalo Bealin,224;  Hotchkiss, 244 

Character  and  methods Ritter,  222 

Fees  charged  by Hotchkiss,  239-243 

New  York  City : Brown,  231-235 

Returnable  if  employment  not  found,  l^al  requirements. . .  Beaiin,  224, 225 

Field  for  activity Hotchkiss,  241 

Frauds Hotchkiss,  237, 238, 244 

Legal  regulation,  New  York Beaiin,  224-227 

License  fees Hotchkiss,  238, 244 

Liquor  dealers Beaiin,  224 

New  York  City,  number Brown,  230 

State  bureau Beaiin,  223, 224 

Private,  methods Bealiu,  224-228;  Brown,  230-235 

New  York  City Brown/53a-235 

State,  free,  discussed Hotchkiss,  242-244 

Need  affirmed Beaiin,  229, 230 

State  supervision  of  private Hotchkiss,  238, 242 

New  York,  methods  in Brown,  231-235 

State  supervision,  proposed  methods  in  New  York Hotchkiss,  237-242 

Engrland  (see  also  Great  Britain): 

Criminals,  assisted  immigration  from Stump,  13;  Schulteis,  26 

Illiteracy,  percentage  low .- Stump,  6 

Pauperism,  lai^ge  projwrtion  of Schulteis,  27 

Epileptics,  exclusion  of  immigrants Brown,  210, 211 

Euxopean  countries  (see  also  Foreign  Governments) ^  separate  countries: 

Immigration,  restrictive  laws  in Schulteis,  28 

Siicopean  Immigration  Commission,  appointment  and  duties Schulteis,  29 
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Bzhibitioxi  of  State  products,  hall  providing  for,  advocated 

Senner,  174, 186;  McSweeney,96 

Fabre  Steamship  Line,  immi^tion  bosinesB,  described Ter  Kuile,  114, 115 

Families,  amendment  concerning  admission McSweeney,  100 

Farmers,  unskilled  not  desirable Hall,  57, 65 

Favus,  character  of  disease,  number  of  cases,  etc Williams,  127. 129; 

Safford,182;  Powderly,35;  Fitcbie,71 

Fines  (see  OorUract  Labor) : 

Compromise  in  case  of  large  amount Stump,  19 

Foreign  governments  (see  also  European  Counlriat,  and  Be])arate  coun- 
tries) : 

Enforcement  of  United  States  laws  by,  impracticability Hall,  60 

Military  service^  relation  to  emimtion Hall,  60, 62 

Undesirable  emigrants,  assisted  by Hall,  60;  McSweeney,  87 

Garment  manufacture,  conditions Sosendale,  196 

Gtorman-Americans,  educational  test,  favored  by Schulteis,25 

Germany: 

Desirability  of  immigration  from Powderly,  41 

Emigration  restricted  by Stump,  22 

Illiteracy,  percentage  low Stump,  6 

Number  of^immipants  from,  understated Schultei8,30 

Russia,  law  prohibiting  entrance  from Stump,  14 

Glavis,  Dr. : 

Lobbying  a^dnst  restrictive  legislation Schulteis,  25 

Relation  to  ImmiCTation  Bureau Stump,  20 

Great  Britain  ^see  sSao  England;  Ireland) ; 

Assisted  em  igration  from McSweeney,  87 

Insane,  care  of Brown,  213 

Societies  for  assisting  emigrants Hall,  60 

Temporary  immigration  of  skilled  labor  from Quinlan,  122, 123 

Greeks: 

Padrone  system  amon^  immigrants Stump,  8 

Undesirability  as  immigrants Schulteis,  23 

Hazelton  strike  referred  to * Powderly,  34 

Head  tax: 

Applies  to  all  alien  passengers McSweeney,  81 

Calculated  as  element  of  cost Schwab,  105 

Canada: 

Immigrants  coming  through,  subject  to Stump,  18 

Immigrants  from,  lai^gely  evade Schulteis,  28 

Description  of  law Stump,  12 

Doubling  advocated McSweeney,  84 

Evasion  slight Powderly,  38 

Excessive  rate  deprecated Schwab,  102 

Fund  sufficient  to  defray  all  expenses Stump,  12 

Increase  discussed Schwab,  105, 108; 

Powderly,  38-40;  Schulteis,  24, 31 ;  Hall,  52 
Steamship  companies  pay,  but  add  to  passage  money..  Powderly, 40;  Stump,  18 

Hirsch  fund: 

Charities  and  colonies Wolf ,  245, 246, 254 

Emigration  to  United  States  not  assisted  by Stump,  13 

Hirsch  Immigration  Society,  Jews,  assistance  of  itntuigration  by  . .  Powderly,  36 

Hungrarians: 

Anthracite  miners Rosendale,  188, 189, 191 

Care  of ^  in  New  York,  by  home  government Ritter,  219-222 

Coal  mines,  employment  in Powderly,  32, 33 

Colonization  in  Pennsylvania # Stump,  22 

Illiteracy,  pjercentage Stump,  7 

Pennsylvania,  reasons  for  nonassimilation Senner,  185, 186 

True  nationality  of  **  Huns'* Senner,  186 

Undesirability  as  immigrants Schulteis,  23 

Idiots,  exclusion  of  immigrant Brown,  210 

Illinois,  criminality  of  foreign-bom  in Senner,  174 

Illiteracy  of  immigrants: 

Coal  miners,  Pennsylvania Rosendale,  189, 191 

Decline  in  1897 Stomp,? 
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miteracv'  of  iimnigrants — Continued.  '^•K^ 

Northern  European  countries,  percentage  low Stomp,  6, 7 

Northwestern  and  southeastem  Europe,  compared Hall,  50 

Questions  concerning,  not  specially  authorized  by  law Stump,  17 

Slums  of  cities,  proportion  of HaU,56 

Southern  European  countries,  percentage  high Stump,  7 

Imznigration  Bureau  (see  also  Commiasioners  of  Immigration;  Inspet^ion): 

Civil  service  law,  application  to ^ Fitchie,  72, 73, 76 

Customs  service,  should  be  entirely  distinct  from Stump,  15 

New  York — 

Officers  in  charge  of Fitchie,  72 

Oi]^anization  of Fitchie,  72 

Immigraixon  fund,  proposed  amendment  of  law McSweeney,  d8 

Immigration  Bestnction  League: 

Organization  and  purposes Hall,  46 

Referred  to Senner,181 

Immigration  Protective  League,  strengUi  and  objects Senner,  181, 187 

Immoral  persons:  ^ 

Exclusion  advocated UUo,  142 

Women,  exclusion  advocated McSweeney,  79, 97;  Stucklen,  146 

Indiana,  criminality  of  foreign-bom  in - Senner,175 

Inducements  to  immigration  (see  also  Causes  of  ImmigraHon) ,  railroads  and  land- 
owners have  discontinued  Schwab,  104 

Industrial  depression: 

Immigration,  relation  to Hall,  58 

Money  sent  to  Europe  by  immigrants  as  cause Allen,  162-164 

Insane: 

Assisted  to  emigrate  by  foreign  Governments Brown,  211 

Cost  of  maintenance  discusscMi Brown,  205-207 

Cost  of  support^  decrease  of.  New  York Brown,  218 

Deportation  of  immigrants,  difficulty  of Brown,  207-209 

Diet  of Brown,216 

Exclusion  of  immigrants Brown,  210 

Proposed  amendments  to  law Brown,  211, 212 

Expense  of  care,  New  York Brown,  202, 204 

Farms,  employment  on '. Brown,  215, 216 

Foreign  bom- 
Expense  of  care  in  New  York Brown,  205-207 

Prevalence  among,  New  York Brown,  204 

Proportion  compared  with  native  bom ,  Hall,  51, 52 

Great  Britain,  care  of Brown,  214 

Inmiigrants — 

Difficulty  of  determining  when  insanity  originated Brown,  208 

Insufficient  inspection  and  exclusion Brown,  204-207 

Increase  in  number  discussed Brown,  203 

Inspection  of  immij:rants,  possibility  of,  satisfactory Brown,  212, 213 

Japanese,  deportation  of Brown,  208 

Local  authorities,  abuse  in  care  of Brown,  202 

New  York — 

Care  of,  described Brown,  202, 208 

Support  by  State Brown,  214 

Number  of,  New  York Brown,  204 

Proportion  to  total  population  in  different  countries Brown,  211, 214, 215 

Proportion  to  total  population  in  different  sections Brown,  213, 214 

State  authorities  attempt  to  put  expenses  upon  other  States Brown,  207 

State  care  of,  advantage Brown,218 

State  responsibility  for  care,  advantage  discussed Brown,  202-204 

Steamship  companies,  responsibility  for  deportation Brown,  215 

Support  of,  by  private  inoividuals  and  State Brown,204 

WoA  of ,  New  York Brown,215 

Iiw»nity,  age  at  which  manifested Brown,  209 

Causes^ Brown,  209, 210 

Irish,  prevalence  among Brown,  213 

Marriage  of  cousins,  relation  to Brown,210 

Inspection  of  immigrants  (see  also  Landing,  Manifesla;  Medical  Inspec- 
tion; Statistics): 
Bourd  of  special  inquiry — 

Appeals  from  decisions Holman,134 
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Inspection  of  unmiprrants — Continued.  Pa«e- 

Board  of  special  mquiry--Continaed. 

Ck>nstitution  and  methods  of  work Holman,  134;  Weihe,  150, 151 ; 

Fitchie,  70;  McSweeney,  90 

.  Discretionary  powers  as  to  exclusion  and  admission  advocated 

McSweeney,  99;  Holman,  136, 137 

Methods  of  work Holman,  134 

Proportion  of  immigrants  coming  before McSweeney,  90 

Cabin  passengers — 

Contract  laborers,  investigation  concerning Dobler,  149, 150 

Insufficient  number  of  inspectors Dobler,148 

Methods  of Dobler,  147-150 

Children,  treatment  by  matron's  department Stucklen,  146 

Contract  labor,  methods  described Quinlan,  120-125;  Holman,  135 

Courts,  no  appeal  from  inspectors  to Ullo,141 

Detention,  feeding  of  immigrants  during Mc8weeney,86 

Detention,  length  of Weihe,  151 

Evasion  of,  rare Dobler,  148 

False  testimony  during,  should  be  punished  as  puijury McSweeney,  99 

Foreign  ports,  mspectors  at,  advocated Po wderly ,  35 

History  and  description  of  system McSweeny,  76, 81 

Insane,  desirability  of  more  thorough Brown,  212, 213 

Interpreters,  insufficient  at  present Senner,  180, 181 

Matron's  department,  methods  and  results Stucklen,  145, 146 

Medical,  at  New  York,  methods  and  working Stump,  10;  Po  wderly,  35, 38; 

Fitchie,  71-72;  McSweenejr,  85;  Williams,  126-128;  Safford,  130, 131, 132 
By  steamship  companies  and  foreign  authorities .  Po  wderly ,  35 ;  Schwab,  105, 
106, 107, 113;  Ter  Kuile,  115;  Floyd,  117;  WiUiams,  126, 129, 130;  Safford,132 
Methods — 

Delay  and  difficulty Senner,  168, 169, 180 

Described,  especially  at  New  York Fitchie,  70-72;  McSweeney,  82-85 

Immigrants  questioned  in  their  own  language McSweeney,  84, 101 

Impossibility  of  mingling  with  immigrants  pending Kossi,  155 

Impossibility  of  securing  accurate  answers  to  questions Hall,  58 

Inspectors,  power  to  admit  final McSweeney,  90 

Present,  satisfactory Hall,  63:  Ullo,  139 

Unsatisfactory Schulteis,27 

New  York,  transfer  from  State  to  national  authorities McSweeney,  76, 85 

Number  of  immigrants,  accuracy  of  count  discussed .  Schulteis,  27 ;  McSweeney,  81 

Oaths,  power  to  administer,  advocated McSweeney,  97 

Pregnant  women,  number,  proportion  unmarried  and  treatment . .  Stucklen,  146 

Proportion  of  immigrants  detained  in  different  cases McSweeney,  95, 96 

R^istry  clerks,  character  of  work McSweeney,  82, 84 

Steamsnip  companies,  few  complaints  conceminj; Ullo,  139 

Steerage  passengers,  communication  with,  pending Dobler,  149, 150 

Surgeons  of  vessels,  inspected  by Fitchie,  72 

Women,  false  evidence  as  to  marriage Powderly,  43 

Inspectors  of  immi^ants: 

Appeal  from  decision  advocated Fitchie,  75 

Civil-service  rules  as  to  appointment Fitchie,  72, 73, 75 

Contract  labor,  increase  of.  advocated Quinlan,  123, 125 

Foreign  languages,  need  oi  command  by Senner,  169, 170, 181 

Incompetency  of Senner,  169, 170 

Knowled^  of  European  conditions  and  character  necessary Senner,  170 

Political  influence  in  appointment Fitchie,  73-74 

Intelligence  offices.     (See  Enwhyment  agencies.) 

Interpreters,  inspection,  insufficient  at  present Senner,  180, 181 

Ireland,  illiteracy  in,  percentage  low Stump,6 

Irish: 

Anthracite  miners Eoeendale,  188, 189 

Insane  immigrants , Brown,  205 

Insanity  among^ Brown,  213 

Italian  bureau  of  immigration: 

Character  and  worki^ - Powderly,  43; 

Hall,  64;  McSweeney,  86-89;  Bossi,  154-160 
Efficiency  of  work ^ BofiBi|157 
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Italian  bureau  of  ixnxnigratioxi — Contmued.  Pt^se. 

Interference  with  inspection^  alleged McSweeney,  89;  Wiehe;  Holman,  135 

Denied Roe8i,155 

Maintenance  deprecated Wiehe,  153 

Padrone  system,  effect  in  checking  evils Rossi,  154-157 

Unnecessary  and  disadvanta^geous Hblman,135 

Work  must  be  done  in  hatge  office Rossi,  157 

Italians; 

Anthracite  miners Rosendale,  188, 189, 191 

Cities,  tendency  toward Hall,54-5a 

CJoal  mines,  character  and  effects  of  employment Powderly,  32, 33 

Convicts  furnished  with  penal  certificates  by  Government Rossi,  158 

Decreasing  proportion  return  to  Europe Ter  Kuiie,  115 

Desirable  character  as  immigrants Senner,  170 

Educational  test,  effect  on  immigration  of Powderly,  40 

Grovemment  agency  for  assisting  on  landing McSweeney,  86-89 

Illiteracy — 

Criminality,  pauperism,  etc ', Hall,  50-53 

Percentage , Stump,  7 

Improvement  in  character,  recent Ter  Kuile,  115 

Increase  in  immigration  due  to  restriction  agitation Senner,  167 

Increase  in  number  of  immigrants Hall,  50, 67 

Money  sent  back  by  immigrants Rossi,  156, 160;  Allen,  162, 163 

Moral  character Hal  1 ,  53 

Naturalization,  little  inclination  toward Hall,  57 

Northeastern  States,  tendency  toward,  causes Hall,  55 

Northern  and  southern^  distinction  between Hall,  67 

Not  desired  in  any  section Hall,  57 

Number  coming  in  defiance  of  law,  decreasing Ter  Kuile,  115 

Number  of  immigrants,  understated Schulteis,  30 

Pauperism  rare Stump,  11 

Permanent  immigration  increasing Senner,  170 

San  Raphael  Society,  work  of Ter  Kuile,  116 

Southern,  illiteracy,  poverty,  etc Hall,  67 

Temporary  character  of  immigration Hall,  52 

Reasons  for Rossi,  160 

Temporary  immigration  from  Great  Britain Quinlan,  122, 123 

Italy: 

Emigration  law,  summarized Schwab,  114 

Government — 

Attitude  toward  emigration Ter  Kuile,  115, 116 

Encouragement  of  immigration  by Stump,  14;  McSweeney,  89 

Denied ^ Rossi,  154, 158, 160 

Illiteracy  in,  high Stump, 7;  8chulteis,23 

Law  prohibits  embarkation  of  excluded  emigrants Ter  Kuile,  116 

Resiaence  of  immigrants  from,  temporary Stump,  14 

Steamship  agents,  punishment  by  Government Rossi,  156, 159 

United  States  laws,  enforcement  required  by  6K)vemment Rossi,  158 

Jews: 

Agriculture,  aversion  to,  and  causes Rosendale,  194, 195 

Anthracite  miners Rosendale,  188, 189 

Antisemitic  agitation,  effect  on  immigration Hall,  49 

Assimilation  and  Americanization Senner,  185 

Austria,  condition  in Wolf,254 

Charities Wolf,  245-255 

Colonies,  agricultural Wolf ,  246, 247, 254 

Educational  work Wolf,  248-250, 254 

Hirsch  fund  aiding  emigration  to  United  States  denied.  Stump,  13;  Powderly,  36 

Charities  and  colonies  of Wolf,  245, 254 

Illiteracy Rosendale,  192, 197 

Immigrants,  number  and  sources Wolf,252,253 

Immigration  of,  amount Powderly,36;  Wolf,245-255 

Jewish  immigration  not  encouraged  by - Wolf ,  245-247, 249 

Pauperism  rare Stump,  11 

Pauperism  relieved  chiefly  by  private  charity Hall,  63 

Philadelphia,  economic  and  aocial  conditions Rosendale,  192-197 

Population  BtatiBtics Wolf,250 
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Jew0 — Continued.  Pa^e. 

Race  classification  not  intended  to  discriminate  against McSweeney,  91, 92 

Roumania,  condition  in. I : Woll,247,263 

Russia — 

Emigration  from,  reduced Stnmp,  14 

Persecution  in Wolf ,  246, 261-264 

Reasons  for  severe  laws Stump,  22 

Russian- 
Assisted  emigration  of Shulteis,  29;  Senner,  171 

Character  as  workingmen Schulteis,  29 

Educational  test,  effect  on  immi^tion Schulteis,  29;  Powderl^,  42 

European  countries  restrict  immigration Schulteis,  28 

Only  Jewish  object  of  charity Wolf,  248 

Paupers,  supported  by  wealthy  Jews Schulteis,  29 

Undesirability  as  immigrants Powderly,  36 

Sweatshop  workers Wolf,  251 

Zionist  movement Wolf,  264 

X«abor  organisatioiia: 

Contract  labor,  objection  to Weihe,163 

Little  assistance  in  enforcing  law Quinlan,  120, 121 

Employment  found  for  members Bealin,  223, 224, 229;  Hotchkiss,  241 

Immigration,  restriction  favored  by Rosendale,  197, 198 

Information  to  intending  immigrants  should  be  furnished  by Powderly,  4]. 

Opoosition  to  immi^tion  due  to  misinformation Senner,  184 

Skilled  labor,  opposition  to  immigration  of Hall,  65 

Landing  of  immigrantB  (see  also  Inspection) : 

Certificate  of  landing  advocated;  contents Powderly,  46 

Charitable  organisations,  assistance  granted  by McSweeney,  86 

Description  of  process Stump,  9, 10 

Italian  and  Austrian  agencies  for  assisting McSweeney,  86, 87 

Lands,  public,  advertised  as  inducement  bv  steamship  companies Schulteis,  24 

Legislatioxx  (see  also  Inspection;  Restriction) : 

Aliens  and  alien  immigrants,  distinction  between Ullo,  141 

Amendments  proposed  discussed Fitchie,  71-75 

Amendments  proposed  by  immigration  investigating  commission 

McSweeney,  97, 100 

Amendments  suj^gested  by  special  commission  of  1895 Stump,  4 

Conflicting  and  indefinite  provisions  of  laws McSweeney,  80;  Ullo,  138, 141 

History  of. McSweeney,  76-78;  Ullo,  138 

Law  of  1893,  effect  and  working Stump,  9;  McSweeney,  77-80 

Lodge  bill Stump,  21;  Schulteis,  29 

Restrictive  effect  of  existing Senner,  168 

Revision,  general — 

Advocated Ullo,  141 

Deprecated Senner,  169 

Steamship  companies,  opposition  to Stump,  19;  Hall,  61;  Schwab,  107 

liiquor  dealers,  employment  agencies  kept  by Bealin,  224;  Hotchkiss,  237 

Liverpool,  medical  inspection,  methods  at Williams,  126 

Lodge  bill: 

History  in  Congress Schulteis,  29 

Referred  to Stump,  21 

KazLifests  of  ixnxni^ants: 

Additional  questions,  requirement  advocated McSweeney,  98 

Cabin  passengers,  retjuired  of Powderly,  37 

Causes  of  discrepancies McSweeney,  81 

Certain  questions  answered  carelessly McSweeney,  101 

Evasion  of  law  by  steamship  comjmnies Powderly,  37, 38 

Impossibility  of  error  and  cleception McSweeney,  92 

Improved  paper  and  ink  desired McSweeney,  101 

Manner  of  preparing  and  contents Stump,  9 ;  McSweeney,  81 

Penalty  for  failure  of  company  to  prepare McSweeney,  99 

Preparation  on  board  vessel  advocated Powderly,  37 

Questions  asked  immigrants  on  buying  ticket McSweeney,  77 

Requirement  as  to  outgoing  passengers  advocated McSweenev,  P7  . 

Sworn  to  in  blank Hall,  60 

Working  of  system  discussed Powderlv,  36, 37 

Maaufactures,  ^ect  of  immigration  on ^ Powaerly,^^ 
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Massachusetts,  criminality  of  foreign  born  in ^ Senner,174 

Matron's  department,  methods  and  reeolts  of  inspection Stucklen,  145, 146 

Medical  inspection: 

•R»ithi"g  and  disinfection  on  embarkation  advocated Saff ord,  132 ; 

Williams,  129, 130 

Canard  Steamship  Company Floyd,  117 

England,  insufficiency Powderly,35 

Examination  on  embarkation  by  United  States  physicians  advocated.. 

Powderly,35 

Insufficiency  of  present  system Powderly,35 

Liverpool,  methods  at Williams,  126 

Methods  of Stump,  10; 

Fitchie,  71, 72;  McSweeney,  86;  Williams,  126-128;  Safford.  130-132 

Efficiency  of Safford,  132 

Minor  defects,  record  of Safford,  131 

Naples,  character  of Ter  Euile,115 

North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company,  methods Schwab,  105, 106, 113 

Number  of  cases  in  May,  1899 Safford,  131 

Steamship  companies,  character  of Williams,  129 

Thorough,  advocated Powderly,38 

.  Vessels,  during  passage Schwab,  106, 107 

Mennonites,  immigration  due  to  desire  for  liberty Senner,  183 

Michig^an,  criminauty  of  forei^  bom  in Senner,  175 

Military  service,  hinders  desirable  immigrants  from  coming Hall,  60, 62 

Miners.     (See  Coal  mines.) 

Minnesota,  criminality  of  foreign  bom  in .' Senner,  175 

Missouri,  criminality  of  foreign  bom  in Senner,  175 

Molly  Maguires,  character  of  movement Powderly,35 

Monev  brought  by  inuni^ants: 

Aaditional  information  concerning  amount  brought,  advocated  .  McSweeney,  98 

Amount,  estimated Stump,  17 

Incorrectness  of  statistics Senner.  173 

Nationalities,  comparison  by Hall,  52 

Bepeated  use  of  same  funds Stump,8 

Nationality  of  forei^-bom  coal  miners,  Pennsylvania Roeendale,  188-192 

Nationality  of  immigrants  {see  also  separate  nationalities,  Huns,  Bcdiams,  Jews, 
Poles,  etc,): 

Changes,  recent  cause  of Senner,  167, 168 

Northern  Europe,  decrease  due  to  restrictive  effect  of  law Senner,  168 

Opinions  as  to  relative  desirability Hall,57 

Bace,  substitution  for  political  divisions  in  statistics  discussed 

McSweeney,  82, 83, 91, 92;  Senner,  187;  Safford,  131, 132;  Eichler,133 

Statistics,  unreliability  of  former McSweeney,  82, 83, 91 ;  Schulteis,  30 

Denied Safford,  130 

Naturalization: 

Abilityto  read  advocated Schwab,  108 

Ability  to  read  and  write  English  advocated Powderly,40 

Aliens  allowed  to  vote Hall,  62 

Anthracite  miners Sosendale,  188 

Educational  test  advocated Powderly,46; 

Holman,  136;  Senner,  183 

Evasion  of  laws Powderl  v,  44, 45 

Landing  certificates  and  records^  reauirement  advocated Po woerly ^  45 

Proportion  among  different  nationalities Hall,  57 

Question  distinct  from  that  of  immigration Stump,  22 

Suffrage  before,  deprecated Senner,  183 

New  York  City  (see  also  Inspection  of  immigrcmts): 

Chinese  land! ngat --  Allen,  1 65 

Convict  labor,  working  of  svstem Bro¥m,216-218 

Criminality  01  foreign  bom  m Senner,  174 

Insane,  cost  of  care Brown,  204-207,218 

Insane,  support  by  State Brown,214 

Russian  Jews,  settlement  in McSweeney,94 

Sweating  trade,  employment  of  immigrants  in McSweeney,  94 

Work  of  insane Brown,  215 

New  Tork  free  employment  Imreau Bealin,  228,224 
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New  York  State  comml— ion  in  lunacy:  Page. 

Powers  and  work  discusBed Brown,  202,204 

Work  of Brown,  218 

North  Gtorman  Lloyd  SteanuBhip  Company: 

Control  stations,  medical  examination  at Schwab,  105,113 

Immigration,  methods  of  bosinees,  etc Schwab,  101,114 

Medical  inspection,  methods Schwab,  106.106 

Northeastern  States,  tendency  of  immigration  toward,  and  causes Hall,  66 

Northwestern  States,  educational  test  fivored  by Hall,  66 

Norway,  illiteracy,  percentage  low Stump,  6 

Number  of  Immigrants  (see  also  SUUUtUx  of  immigration) : 

Canada,  immi^^-ants  from,  not  counted Schnlteis,  28 

Number  coming  through,  unknown Powderly,  37 

Causes  of  decrease Senner,  167,168 

Census  statistics  understate Schulteis,  30 

Count,  numbers  too  low Schulteis,  27,30 

Accuracy  affirmed Mc^weeney,  81;  Eichler,  133 

Decrease  since  1894,  causes Stump,  9;  Senner,  167, 168 

Nationality,  statistics  incorrect Schulteis,  30; 

McSweeney,  82,91;  Senner,  173, 179 

Denied Safford,132 

Variations  in  numbers,  by  years Hall,  60 

Occupations  of  immigrants: 

Classes  and  number  of  each Hall,  48, 50 

Farmers,  misleading  term Hall,  60, 66 

Skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  relative  proportions Hall,  50, 54 

Skilled  labor,  proportion,  by  nationalities Hall,  54 

Unreliability  of  statistics. McSweeney,  82 

Unskilled,  undesirability  of  attempt  to  exclude Hall,  65 

Ohio,  criminality  of  foreign  bom  in Senner,  176  . 

Padrone  system: 

Armenians  and  Greeks t McSweeney,  83, 88 

Bankers — 

Failures  of Boasi,  156 

Functions  of Schulteis,  30, 31 

Italian,  relation  to Powderly,  43 

Coal  mines — 

Evasion  of  contract  labor  law  in Powderly,33 

Prevalence  in,  and  description Powderly,  44 

Contract  labor  law  has  lai^ly  destroyed Stump,  8 

Contracts  no  longer  made  m Italy McSweeney,88 

Described  generally Stump,  8 

Existence  of  practice BoflBi,169 

Among  Syrians,  Turks,  Greeks, etc Stump,8 

DecreMed  importance Ter  Kuile,  115,  116 

Suppression  only  partial Schulteis,  30, 31 

Italian  Emigration  Bureau,  effort  to  check  abuses Powderly,  43; 

McSweeney,  86, 87;  Bosd.  164-167 

Letters  of  introduction  from  correspondents  in  Italy Kossi,  165 

Preferences  of  Italian  immigrants  for McSweeney,87 

Panic  of  1898,  money  sent  to  Europe  by  immigrants  as  cause Alien,  162, 163 

Pauperism  of  forei^  bom,  proportion  compfu^  with  native  bom  ..  Hall,  51, 62 
Pauperism  of  immigrants: 

Assisted  emigration  decreased Powderly,35 

Bonding  of  immigrants — 

Discussed Powderly,41;  Fitchie, 71, 75, 76 

Evasion  of  liability Powderly,  46 

Extension  to  two  years  advocated McSweeney,84 

Impossibility  of  identifying  paupers Hall,  63, 64 

Impracticabilitjr  of  system Hall  63, 64 

I ncreased  durati on  discussed Sch wab ,  106 

Causes,  New  York  City Brown,  235 

Deportation — 

Time  limit  for  return  of ,  should  be  extended Schulteis,  26 

Within  one  year  of  landing  advocated McSweeney,  97;  UUo,  144 

Existing  laws,  sufficient  protection Senner,  184 

Expenses  in  almshouse  borne  by  immigration  bureau Stomp,  11 

607a 62 
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Pauperism  of  immigrantB — Gontinaed.  P»ge, 

Jews Roeendale,  1»5, 201 

Landing  oertificateB  of  appliduits  for  aid Powderly,45 

Small  proportion Stomp,  11 

Steamship  compaiiies  must  return  paupers Stomp,  11 

Pennsylvania,  criminality  of  foreign  oom  in Senner,  174 

Pezjury,  false  testimony  doring  inspection  should  be  ponished  as. .  McSweeney,  99 

Poles: 

BoiEalo,  character  of  poi>olation Hall,  50 

Boffalo,  colony  at^  described Senner,171 

Character  as  immigrants Hall,69;  Senner,  186 

Coal  mines,  employment  in Powderly,  32, 33 

Colonization  in  renns^rlvania Stomp,  22 

Desirable  character  as  immigrants Senner,  171 

Politics,  employment  controlled  by  local  leaders Bealin,  224, 229 

Polygramists: 

Impossibility  of  proving McSweeney,  90 

Mormons,  immigration  of McSweeney,  90 

Portugal,  illiteracy,  percentage Stomp,7 

Pregnant  women,  number,  proportion  unmarried,  and  treatment...  Stocklen,  146 

Prepaid  tickets: 

Desirable  character  of  immigrants  coming  on Schwab,  104 

Instroctions  to  agents  concerning  excloded  classes Schwab,  104 

Limitation  to  aothorized  steamship  agents,  advocated McSweeney,  95, 97 

Proportion  of  immigrants  coming  on McSweeney,  95 

Proportion  of  steerage  passengeiB  coming  on Schwab,  104; 

Ter  Kuile,  115;  Lederer,  118 

Sale  by  peddlers  on  installment  plan McSweeney,  95 

Solicitation  of  bosiness  impossible Lederer,  119;  Schwab,  107 

Prices,  coal,  relation  to  wages  of  miners Rosendale,  190 

Property  test,  not  satisfoctory  test  of  character Schwab,  102 

Prosecutions.     (See  Contract  labor.) 

Prospnerity,  relation  of  immigration  to Stomp,  3;  Hall,  49;  Senner,  179, 180, 182 

Prostitutes: 

Immigrants Ritter,  222 

Power  to  exclode,  advocated McSweeney,  79, 97;  Stocklen,  146 

Public  opinion,  opposition  to  restriction  of  immigration Senner,  181 

Bace  daissifleation  of  immigrants: 

Substitotion  for  nationality McSweeney,  82,83,91,92 

Advantages  of Safford,  131,132;  Eichler,  133 

Errors  in  methods Senner,  1 87 

Misleading  effects  of  change Senner,  187 

Not  intended  to  discriminate,  against  Jews McSweeney,  91, 92 

Questions  concerning  religion  to  ascertain McSweeney,  92 

Bace  colonies  in  cities,  causes Bosendale,  195,196 

Bailroads,  inducements  to  immigration  by Schulteis,  24;  Schwab,  104 

Bathbun,  Iowa,  contract  laborers  going  to Quinlan,  123 

Bed  Star  Steamship  Line,  immigration,  conditions  concerning. .  Lederer,  118, 119 

Belatives  of  immi^ants  (see  also  Prepaid  tickets): 

Assistance  and  mducement  to  immigrate Hall,  49 

Inducements  to  migrate  by,  relation  to  contract-labor  law Quinlan,  124; 

Powderly,  33,141;  Ullo,  143 

Beligion,  anthracite  miners Rosendale,  188 

Bestriction  of  immigration  (see  also  Conlagious  diseases;  Hkiucational  test;  Inspec- 
tion; Lefidation): 

Austna-Hungieu-v,  attitude  toward Ritter,  222 

Causes,  impoBsibility  of  controlling Senner,  167 

Criminals,  exclusion  discussed Hall,  58; 

McSweeney,  79,  80;  Ullo,  141,  142;  Senner,  185 

Deprecated Senner,  169 

Diseased  and  insane  persons,  proposed  amendments Brown,  212 

Epileptic  and  weak-minded  persons,  discussed Brown,  210,  211 

Evils  existing,  not  remedied  oy Senner,  180,  184 

Excluded  classes — 

Different  acts,  definition  under McSweeney,  77,  78 

Discretionary  power  with  immigration  officers,  advocated Holraan,  136 

Families,  intenerence  with,  by  exclusion  of  individuals McSweeney,  78 

Hardships  in  some  cases McSweeney,  78,  80 
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Bestriction  of  imxnig^ration — Continued.  Page. 

Immigrants  desir^  in  certain  parts  of  country Senner,  167 

Immoral  peiBons,  power  to  exclude,  advocated MdSweeney,  79,  80,  99; 

UUo,  142;  Stucklen,  146 

Insane,  discussed Brown,  210 

Inspection,  impoBsibility  of  accurate Hall,  58 

Jews,  attitude  toward Wolf,  249 

Labor  oisanizations  favored  by Boeendale,  197,  198;  Senner,  184 

Laws,  enforcement  of  existing Rosendale,  200,  201 

Laws,  restrictive  effect  of  existing Senner,  168 

Lodge  bill Stump,  21;  Schulteis,  29 

Property  test,  not  satis&u^ry Schwab,  102 

Races,  exclusion  of  certain,  impracticable Hall,  62 

Temporary  immigration,  restriction  advocated Rosendale,  198 ; 

McSweeney,  80;  Allen,  161,  162 

Boiunania,  Jews,  condition  in Wolf,  247,  253 

Busaia  (see  also  Jetua) : 

German  law  prohibiting  entrance  from Stump,  14 

Illiteracy,  percentage Stump,  7 

Jews,  emigration  from,  reduced Stump,  14 

Jews,  persecution  of Wolf,  246,  251-254;  Senner,  171 

RuBsiazLB,  undesirability  as  immigrants Schulteis,  23 

Sailors,  kidnaping  by  crimps Rosendale,  193 

St.  Bartholmew'8  Employment  Bureau,  methods Hotchkiss,  236, 240, 241 

Sanitary  regulations,  enforcement  of Rosendale,  196, 201 

Scandinavians: 

Colonization  in  Western  States Stump,  22 

Desirability  as  immigrants Powderly,  41 ;  Schulteis,  29 

Northwestern  States,  settlement  in Hall,  54 

Schools: 

Attendance,  anthracite  region,  Pennsylvania Rosendale,  189,  191 

Attendance  in  slum  districts,  Philadelphia Rosendale,  192 

Senner,  J.  H.: 

Influence  against  restrictive  legislation Schulteis,  25 

Nationality,  attitude  toward  immigration,  etc Senner,  173 

SkiUed  labor: 

Effect  of  immigration,  slight Powderlv,  42 

Labor  unions,  objection  to  immigration Hall,  65 

Wages,  not  affected  by  unskilled Senner,  183 

Slums  of  cities: 

Immigrants  in,  by  nationalties Hall,  56 

Sanituy  regulations,  enforcement,  difficulties Rosendale,  201 

Socialism,  American  workmen,  attitude  toward Powderlv,  45,  46 

Southeastern  Europe,  immigration  from,  statistics  and  diagrams Hall,  48-50 

State  authorities,  opinions  as  to  desirability  of  immigrants Hall,  57 

State  bureaus  of  immign^ation,  cooperation  in  distribution  of  immigrants 

advocated Powderly,  39 

States: 

Exhibition  of  products  and  assistance  to  immisration  advocated 

Senner,  174,  186;  McSweenev,  96 

Immigration,  impracticability  of  regulating  by Hall,  62 

Immigration  bureaus  in  Europe Senner,  182 

Statistics  of  immigration  (see  also  Number  of  ImmigrarUs;  Nationality) : 
Accuracy  of — 

Existing  methods,  satisfactory Eichler,  133 

Former Senner,  1 73, 179 

Unreliability  as  to  various  subjects Schulties,  30; 

McSweeney,  82,  91;  Safford,  132;  Senner,  173,  179 

Destination,  incorrectness  of McSweeney,  82, 91 ;  Senner,  173 

False  statements  as  to McSweeney,  91 

Ellis  IsUmd  fire,  destruction  of  records  in Eichler,  132 

Money  brought,  incorrectness  of Senner,173 

Occupations,  unreliability  asto McSweeney,  82 

Race,  industrial  effect  of  inmiigration  judged  by McSweeney,  92 

Race  classification — 

Advant^esof Safford,  131, 132;  Eichler,  133 

Errors  in  methods 8enner,187 
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Statistics  of  immijg^atioii — Continued. 

Kace  classification— Continued.  ^age, 

Misleadinff  effects  of  change Senner,  187 

Not  intended  to  discriminate  against  Jews McSweeney,  91, 92 

Questions  concerning  religion,  to  ascertain M'cSweeney,  92 

Substituted  for  nationality McSweeney,  82, 83, 91, 92 

Ticket  agents,  cooperation  in  obtaining Senner,  179 

Variations  in  nimibersand  particular  years Hall,  50 

Steamship  companies  (see  also  Steerape  traffic;  VesseU;  Manifests;  Tickets) : 

Advertisements,  effect  on  immigration Hall,  49 

Agents— 

Cooi>eration  in  obtaining  statistics,  advocated Senner,  179 

Efiicient  immigration  inspectors Stump,  9;  Senner,  180 

Instructions  concerning  excluded  classes Schwab,  102, 110-1 13 

License  required  by  European  countries Schwab,  103 

Responsibility  for  excluded  immigrants Schwab,  102,  IIQ;  Floyd,  117 

Agreements  concerning  rates Schwab,  103, 107, 109 ;  Floyd,  1 18 

Canadian,  cooperation  in  enforcing  United  States  law Stump,  18 

Capital  invested,  amount  and  ownership Schulteis,  25, 26 

Contagious  diseases,  responsibility  for  return  of  immigrants  having  .  Fitchie,  71 

Cooperation  in  enforcing  law Stump,  7-10 

Deportation ,  1  i ability  for Schwab,  1 02 

Deportation  of  immigrants  by,  discussed Stump,  10;  McSweeney,  97, 99; 

Ter  Kuile,  115;  Floyd,  117;  Lederer,  119;  gafford,  131;  UUo,  138, 142 

Effort  to  debar Weihe,  163 

Excluded  classes,  care  exercised  in  refusing. .  Hall,  61 ;  Schwab,  104;  Senner,  168 

Expenses  at  Ellis  Island  borne  by Stump,  10 

Expense  of  detention,  dispute  asto Stump,  20 

Head  tax  paid  by,  but  added  to  passage  money Stiunp,  18;  Powderly,  40 

Immigrants,  right  to  sue  for  violation  of  law,  advocated UUo,  143 

Immigrants  landed  as  employees Schulteis,  27, 28 

Immigration  legislation  laws,  attitude  toward Stump,  19; 

Schulteis,  24;  Schwab,  102, 107;  Hall,  61 

Insane  immiffrantSj  responsibility  for Brown,  208-209, 215 

Inspection  of  inmiigrants  by  agents Floyd,  117;  Lederer,  119 

Ineffectiveness  of Schwab,  102, 105 

Manifests  prepared  by  captain  and  surgeon  of  vessel Stump,  9 

Newspapers  influenced  by  passes  and  entertainments Schulteis,  24 

North  German  Lloyd,  profits  of Schwab,  105 

Penalties  on,  severer  advocated Fitchie,  71 

Prepaid  tickets,  instructions  to  agents  selling Schwab,  104 

Profits,  excessive Schulteis,  25 

Prosecutions  conducted  before  Executive  Department Stump,  10 

Punishment  for  willful  violation  of  law,  advocated • Ullo,  142, 143 

Question  blanks,  form  of Schwab,  HI 

Rates,  double  passi^  money  chai^ged  to  doubtful  immigrants Hall,  61 

Solicitation  of  immigrants  by,  discussed Stump,  7, 19;  Schulteis,  23; 

Schwab,  103;  Lederer,  119;  Rosendale,  189, 200;  Hitter,  221 

Steerage  traffic,  decreasing  importance  of Schwab,  103 

Steerage  traffic: 

Air  space  and  sanitarv  con d  i tion Williams,  1 30 

Agreement  of  steamship  company  to  maintain  rates Schwab,  103, 107, 109 

Existing  rates  stated Schwab,  104;  Ter  Kuile,  115;  Floyd,  117;  Lederer,  119 

Existing  rates  higher  than  in  1880 Schwab,  103; 

Ter  Kuile,  115;  Floyd,  117;  Lederer,  119 

Policy  in  fixing  rates Schwab,  109 

Reduction  of  rates  and  influence  in  increasing  immigration Hall,  49 

Relatively  decreasing  importance Schwab,  103 

Stonecutting:,  effect  of  immigration Powderly,  42 

SufiOrapre  (see  also  Naiuralizalion): 

Ahens  allowed  to  vote  before  naturalization Hall,  62 

Question  distinct  from  that  of  naturalization Stomp,  22 

Sweat  shops: 

Immigrants,  employment  in McSweeney,  94 

Inspection,  difficulties  of Rosendale,  192, 194 

Jews  in Wolf,251 

Philadelphia,  conditions Rosendale,  192, 194 
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Piige. 

Sweden,  illiteracy,  percentage  low Stiimp,6 

Switzerland: 

CriminalR,  aaengted  immigration  from Stamp,  13 

Illiteracy,  percentage  of ,  low Stump,6 

Ayriana: 

Character  and  destination  of  immigrants McSweeney^SS* 

Increase  of  immigrants Powderly,36 

Padrone  system  among 8tump,8;  McSweeney, 83, 88 

Trachoma  common  among Williams,  127, 128 

Tariff,  relation  to  restriction  of  immigration Sosendale,  197, 200 

Temporary  immigration: 

Effects  not  necessarily  disadvantageous Schwab,  108 

Evils  of ,  generally McSweeney,  80;  Allen,  161-166 

Exclusion  of  those  brinsdng  small  amounts  of  money Quinlan,  123 

Great  Britain,  skilled  labor  from Quinlan,  122,123 

Increasing  proportion  of Allen,  166 

Italians- 
Character  and  undesirability  of Quinlan,  122 

Becreasing  proportion  return  to  Europe Ter  KuUe,  115;  Senner,  170 

Beasonsfor ^ Rossi,  160 

Manifests  concerning  outgoing  aliens  should  be  required McSweeney,  97, 98 

Manifests,  inquiry  concerning,  requirement  advocated McSweeney,  98 

Money  sent  out  of  country  by  immigrants,  evil  effects Allen,  161-166 

Amount  estimated Allen,  162 

Power  to  exclude  *  *  birds  of  passage  "  advocated McSweeney,  80 

Restriction  advocated Allen,  161, 162 

Returning  passengers,  number  and  causes Stump,8 

Proportion  of  immigrants  returning Allen ,  1 61 

Theft,  employment  agencies  responsible  for Bealin,229 

Tickets,  Steamahip  7 see  also  Manifests;  Prepaid  tideuy. 

Information  placea  upon,  when  bought McSweeney,  77, 92 

Question  blanks,  form  of Schwab,  111 

Trachoma: 

Character  of  disease,  number  of  cases,  etc Fitchie,  71;  Williams^  127-129 

Instances  of  evasion  of  law Fitchie,  71 

Reasons  for  debarring  persons  afflicted  with SafCord,  132 

Turks,  padrone  system  among  immigrants Stump,8 

Unemployment: 

Causes,  New  York  City Brown,  236 

Numbers  of  unemployed  in  different  cities Schultei8,24 

Unskilled  labor: 

Demand  for, lai^e,  1899 McSweenev,96 

Proportion  among  immigrants Hall,  54 

Unaesirability  of  attempting  to  exclude Hall,  65 

Vessels  (see  also  SUamship  companies) : 

Airspaceand  condition  of  steerage Williams,  130 

Inadequate  protection  of  life  to  immigrants McSweeney,  94 

Wages: 

Anthracite  miners,  relation  to  prices  of  coal Rosendale,  190 

Complexity  of  influences  affectmg Senner,  172 

Earning  power,  increase  of Senner,  172, 176, 177 

Increase  during  the  period  of  greatest  immigration Senner,  172, 176-178 

Skilled  labor  not  affected  by  unskilled Senner,  183 

Statistics  re^rding Senner,  176-178 

Welsh  anthracite  miners Rosendale,  188, 189 

Wisconsin,  criminality  of  foreign-bom  in Senner,  175 

Women: 

Anthracite  mines,  labor  in Rosendale,  189 

Educational  test,  injustice  in  applying  to Senner,  169 

Evasion  of  law  by Po wderly ,  43 

Immigrants,  false  evidence  as  to  marriage Powderly,  43 

Inspection  by  matron's  department Stump,  10;  Stucklen,  145, 146 

Prostitutes.     {^^  Proaitutes,) 

Unmarried  pregnant  women,  number,  etc Stucklen,  146 

Working  classes,  social  condition,  slums  of  Philadelphia Rosendale,  192-194 
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Aliens:  Page. 

Eznplo3nnent  of — 

Canadianfl 446 

Public  works 437-440 

Railroads 441,442 

Labor  organizations,  discrimination  against 311-312 

Building  trades 427-428 

Arizona: 

Agricultnial  laborers,  wages 638 

Foreign  bom  as  agriculturists — 

Isationality  of 638 

OpportunitieB 678,679 

Population,  density 638 

Arkansas: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 634 

Foreign  bom  as  agriculturists- 
Nationality  of 674,634 

Opportunities 673-^76 

Immigration,  attitude  of  fturmers  toward 673, 674 

Population,  density.. 634 

Armenians: 

Distribution,  local 446 

Number  in  united  States 446 

Occupations 446 

Assimilation  of  immigrants: 

Italian,  slowness  of 474 

Sweating  system,  ameansof  retarding 321 

Bakeries: 

Labor  oiganizations  in 428 

Machinery,  effect 428 

Bankers,  Italians,  relation  to  the  padrone  system 433 

Basters,  wagesof,  New  York  City 339 

Birds  of  passage: 

Canadians 448 

Permanent  settlement  of ,  ultimately 473 

Bohemians: 

Agricultural  distribution 507-610 

A^culturists,  success  as 508-509 

Cities^  tendency  toward 508, 509 

Clothmg  trade,  characteristics  as  workers 326 

Colonies^  efforts  to  establish 508 

Emigration,  causes 507,508 

Occupations 508 

Boot  and  shoe  trade: 

Chinese,  San  Francisco 748 

Foreign  bom,  percentageof 422 

Labor  oiganizations 422 

Wages,  reduction  through  introduction  of  machinery 422 

Bricklayers'  and  Masons'  International  Union,  membership  limited  to  citi- 
zens   438 

British  colonies,  immigration  to,  regulation  of 709-722 

Building  trades: 

Foreign  bom,  employment  of ,  effects 426-428 

Hours  of  labor 426 

Labor  organizations — 

Discrimination  against  aliens 427-428 

Organized  by  nationalities 427 

Wages:. 428,427 

Bureau  of  Immigration,  powers  extensive 659-661 

California: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 645 

Foreign-bom  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality  3^. 581,646 

Opportunities 682 

Population,  density 646 

Canada: 

Chinese  restriction  of  immigration 712-715 

Clothing,  methods  of  manumcture  for  public  contracts 382-383 
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Ganadar— Contiiiaed.  Page. 
Immigratioii — 

LawB,  contract  labor 719-722 

Regulation  of 710-722 

Immigration  through 681-^863 

Smuggling  of  immigrants  of 766 

Canadians: 

••Birds  of  paaaage" 447,448 

Contract  laborers,  deportation 447 

Wages,  effect  of  immimtion  on 447, 448 

Carmel,  N.  J.,  colonies  of  Jews  at 512 

Carpentry  trade  labor  organizations,  oiigjanized  by  nationalities 427 

Causes  inducing  immigration;  immigration  reflection  of  the  industrial  con- 
ditions    305,306 

Chica^  clotlung  trade: 

Distribution  of  workers  by  nationalities .' 325 

Special-order  trade 331,332 

ChOdren.  emplo^ent  in  manufacturing  establishments 315 

Children's  clothing,  wages  of  workers  on 381 

Chinese: 
Canada — 

Immijg;ration  through 758 

Restriction  of  imimgration 712-716 

Criminality 758 

Effect  on  white  labor 801-802 

Exclusion  laws  and  treaties 671-678,759-760,792 

Discussion  of 795-797,799 

Fruit-packing  industry,  California 748-749 

Highlnnders 762-765,767,769-771,775-782,791,793-794 

Letters  of  instruction  to  salaried  soldier 771 

Letters  of  warning 775 

Letters  to  officers  of  Chee  Kong  Tong  Society 775 

niegal  immigration 769-771,800 

Lawyers,  SanFrandsco 762 

Mimng,  number  employed  in,  Western  States 753-754 

Number  admitted  and  rejected,  1897-1899 760-762 

Public  works,  employment  prohibited,  British  Columbia 715 

RailixMuls,  employment  on.  Mountain  and  Pacific  States 749-752 

SanFrandsco,  Cninatown,  industries  in 747-748 

Slave  arls 767 

Bfllofsale 771-772 

Catechism  used  in  coachL^  for  landing 772 

Statement  of  matron  of  Chmese  Rescue  Home 786-789 

Testimony  of 773-774,783-785,789-791 

Cigar^making  trade: 

Chinese,  Pacific  coast  dties 748 


Foreign  born^  employment  of- 

Nationahtv  of 

Number  oi 


385,748 

385 

Labor  organizations,  union  label 387 

Wages- 
Country  competition,  effect 387,388 

Employment  of  foreign  bom,  effect  of 386,388 

Immigration,  effect  of 385, 388 

Labor  oivanizations,  effectof 387 

Rates  of 386-389 

Women,  employment  of .  effect 388 

Cities,  tendency  toward,  foreign  Dom: 

Bohemians - 508 

Early  manifestation 449 

Reasons  for 492 

Cloak  making: 

Labor  organizations  in 329 

New  York  City,  centered  in 329 

Wages  m 329-342 

Clothing  cutters,  unions  of. ••• 334 

Clothing  trade: 

Agreements  between  employen  and  employees 332-334 
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ClothinjB;  trade— Oontmued.  Fa^e. 

Chicago— 

Distribution  of  workers  by  nationalities S25 

Special-order  trade 381,332 

Chinese,  San  Francisco 748 

Cloak  makinff,  centered  in  New  York  OLty 329 

Consomers'  lieague,  work  of 384 

Contractors'  oiiganissations 334 

Employment,  average  number  of  days,  New  York  City 338-342 

Evolution  of 368 

Factory  system 348-367 

Conditions  in  typical  establishments 349-367 

Cost  of  production  reduced  by 368 

Forei^  bom^  employment  of — 

Distribution  by  nationality 317 

Number  employed 316 

Percentage  of 319 

Sex  distnbution 317 

For^gn-bom  workers,  characteristics — 

K>hemian8 326 

Germans 326 

Italians 325,326,329 

Jews 825 

Poles 328 

Scandinavians 326 

Hours  of  labor 337,338 

Labor  disputes 328-330 

Labor  ommizations 327-335,371,384 

Cloak  makers' unions 829 

Clothing  cutters'  unions 334 

Coat  m&ers' union 328 

Castom  Clothinff  Makers'  Union  of  America ^...         832 

Custom  Tailors' Union 334 

Difficulty  of  forming 371-372 

Jewish  unions 327,329,334,335 

Knee-pants  makers'  unions 330 

Pants  makers' union 328 

Tailors,  central  and  national  organisations  of 382 

Tenementrhouse  workers,  difficulty  of  forming 371,372 

Union  label 335,384 

New  York  aty— 

Development  of  the  trade,  history 324 

Nationalities  employed 317,324,330 

Product,  amount  of 318 

Philadelphia,  wages 723-743 

Public  contracts,  restriction  on  methods  of  manufacture- 
Canada : 382,383 

Great  Britain 383 

United  States 382 

Sweating  system 319-324 

Assimilation  of  immigrants  retarded  by 321 

Cause  of  system 822 

Evils  inherent 824 

Foreign  bom,  employment  of ,  changes  due  to 320 

Hours  of  labor 821 

Responsibility  of  employer,  difficulty  of  fixing 321, 322 

Subcontracting 319,320 

Tailors,  immigrant — 

Number  entering  the  country,  1876-1890 317-318 

Race  distribution 317 

Task  system 345-«48 

Contractors'  profits 347 

Cost  of  production  reduced  by 368 

Methods 345-346 

Wages,  generaUy 345-347 

Wages,  typical  establishments 347,348 
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Clothing  trade— Continaed.  F*«c. 

Tenement-housework d&9-3SS 

Airspaoe,  rcjg^ulation 374 

Articles  subject  to  restrictions 374,375 

Classesof  work 360,370 

Condition  of  workers .-         370 

Contagious  diseases,  precautions 378,379 

Forei^  bom,  employment  of 369 

Insamtaiy  conditions 373 

Labeling  of  j;oods 377,378 

Labor  oigamzations,  difficulty  of  forming 371,372 

Landlord,  placing  of  legal  responsibility  on 379,380 

Legislative  restrictions 374-380 

Effects  of 380 

Penalties 379 

Licensinff 876,376 

New  Zealand,  l^jiglatiye  restrictions 378 

Prohibition  of— 

Efforts  to  secure 381 

Reasons  for  and  agsdnst 872,873,380,381 

Registry  of  tenements  and  sweat  shops 375 

Sanitary  conditions,  regulation 875,376 

Standard  of  living  reduced  by 873 

Subcontract  system 871 

Tenement,  legal  definition 374 

Wages 870 

Wages 827,870 

Basters,  New  York  City 339 

Children's  clothing  workers 831 

Cloak  makers .- 329,342 

Clothing  cutters 334,339 

Coatmiers 328,339,344 

Custom  tailors,  New  York  City 342 

Factory  system 348-367 

Finishers,  New  York  City ^ 340 

Jacket  makers.  New  York  City 341 

Knee  pants  makers 330,342 

Massachusetts,  averase  weekly 337 

Movementof,  genersiLly 368 

New  York  aty.  General  statistics 336-342 

Pants  makers 328,341 

Philadelphia 723-743 

Pressors,  New  York  City 340 

Special  order  trade 331,332 

Tisk  system 345-348 

Vestmakers,  NewYorkCity 340 

Coal  mining: 

Accidents — 

Causes 418-420 

Nationality  of  miners  injured.  Pennsylvania,  1898 418 

Number  of,  by  years,  Pennsylvania 417 

Agreements  between  employers  and  employees 406 

Employees,  in  bituminous  mines,  total  number 403 

Employment,  amount- 
Average  number  of  days 394,396-397-415 

Compared  with  other  mdustries 395,396 

Irregularity,  seasonal 396 

United  States 394 

Various  States 394,395,397,410 

Foreign-bom  workers- 
Nationality,  various  States 391-392,393,407,414 

Number,  various  States 391-392,393,407 

Labor  disputes,  strikeof  1897 404 

Labor  oivanizations— 

Foreign-bom  labor,  effect  of 407 

History 405 
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Coal  mining — Continued.  V^igt. 

Labor  oif^nizations — Continued. 

Bestrictions  imposed  by 410,411 

Wages,  effect  on 404-408 

Machine  inining — 

Prices  of  coal,  effect  on 309-402 

Product,  total  mined  by 398 

SkUl,  effect  on 399-402 

Wages,  effect  on 399-402,404 

Output  of  coal  by  years- 
Illinois  403 

Indiana 403 

Ohio 403 

Pennsylvania 397,403 

United  States 394,403 

West  Virginia 408 

Wage&— 

Labor oiganizations.  effectof 404-408 

Machinery,  effect  of 399-402,404 

Movement  of 412-416 

Rates  of ,  in  various  States 409,414,416 

Strike  of  1897,  effects  of 408-109 

Coat  makers,  wages  of .  New  York  City 328-^29-334 

Coat  Makers  Union,  clothing  trade 328 

CoUective  baiguning.    (See  AgreemenU  between  employers  and  employees. ) 
Colonies  of  foreign  bom: 
Agricultural — 

Finns 610 

Italians 499-506 

Jews _ 610-617 

Bohemians 608 

Chinese 747-748 

Jews 611-613 

Colorado: 

Foreign-bom  aa  agriculturists— 

Nationality ." 637 

Opportunities 576-678 

Immigration,  attitude  of  fturmers  toward 677 

Population,  density 636 

Competition,  country  wages,  effecton 316 

Conciliation.    (See  Agr^menU  between  employ  ere  and  employees, ) 
Connecticut: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 689 

Foreign-bom  as  agriculturists— 

Nationality 628,689 

Opportumties 623,624 

Immigration,  attitude  of  farmers  toward 623 

Population,  density 689 

Consumers'  League,  work  of 384 

Contagious  diseases: 

Clothing  trade,  legislation 378,379 

Tenementrhouse  work,  precautions  required  by  law 378-379 

Contract  labor,  Japanese 756,765,766 

Contract-labor  law: 

Bureau  of  Immigration,  large  discretionary  powers 659,660 

Canada 7. 719-722 

Deportation — 

Canadians 447 

Decision  of  immigration  offldiUs,  final 658,659 

Number  deported.  New  York.  1899-1901 663 

Domestic  servants  excepted  from  law 650 

Excepted  classes  of  laborers 648-664 

Friends  of  residents  excepted 650 

Inspection  of  immigrants,  methods 662-665 

Labor  oiganizations  dependent  on  enforcement  of •...         312 

New  industries^  labor  necessary  to  establish,  excepted 664 

Nonresident  ahens,  Canadians  excepted 649 
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Contract-labor  law— Continaed.  P»ge. 

Personal  servants  excepted 650 

Proof  of  contract,  essential  elements 666,658 

Prosecution  of  importer,  difficulties 655 

Prof easional  classes  excepted 650-652, 654 

Provisions,  generally 648 

Reasons  for  enactment 647 

Belativesof  residents  excepted 650 

Resident  aliens,  excepted 649 

Seamen,  excepted 649,650 

Skilled  labor,  certain  classes  of,  excepted 652-654 

Specific  cases  decided  under — 

Buffalo  and  Pittsburg  tailor  cases 669-671 

Croatian  stave  cutters 666-668 

Lace  makers,  imported  by  Dr.  Dowie 668, 669 

Cotton  trade.     (See  TextUe  trades) 420-422 

Criminality  of  foreign  bom: 

Chinese  (see  also  Chineset  highMnden) 758 

Comparative,  various  nationalities — 

Massachusetts 289 

United  States 286 

Comparative,  native  and  foreign  bom — 

Generally 286 

By  age  groups 287 

Irfales 288 

Distribution  by  nationalities 479,480 

Japanese 758 

Juvenile  offenders,  distribution  by  nationalities 480 

New  York  City— 

By  nationalitiefl,  1864-1860 460 

Early  com{>laints 449 

Second  veneration 480 

Custom  Clothing  Makers'  Union  of  America,  organization 332 

Custom  Tailors' Union,  organization  of 334 

Dam,  Cleveland  L.    Testimony  regarding  Japanese  inmiigration 767, 768 

Delaware: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 615 

Foreign-bom  as  agriculturists — 

NationaHty  of 654,616 

Opiwrtunities 664 

Population,  density 616 

Deportation  of  immigrants: 

Chinese,  San  Francisco 760-761 

Contract  laborers — 

Canadians 447 

Decision  of  immigrant  officials  final 658,659 

Number  deported,  New  York,  1899-1901 663 

Number  deported — 

By  races,  1900 290 

By  years 662 

Time  within  which  deportation  possible 665, 666 

Destination  of  immigrants,  statistics  of,  1899-1900 465 

Disease  (see  also  Contagious  diseases): 

Iminigration  a  cause 450-464 

Regulations^  early  laws 461 

Distribution  of  foreign-bom  (see  also  Agricultural  distribution): 

Cities,  tendency  of  foreipi-bom  toward 278-280 

All  early  manifestation 449 

Bohemians 608 

Reasons  for 492 

Destinations  claimed  by  immigrants,  189^1900 465 

Industrial  distribution 297-299,311 

Jews,  local  distribution 616 

Local,  generally 269-261 

Local,  By  nationalities 261-266 

New  York  aty— 

Local  distribution,  1864 466-468 
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DiBtribation  of  foreign-bom — Continued. 

New  York  City— Continued.  Pi«o. 

Local  distribution,  1890 471,472 

Nationalities 466-409 

Rundization,  early  attempts  unsuccessful 463 

Earning  competitive,  in  vanous  occupations 492 

Education  of  foreign  bom — 

Italians,  New  York  City 476,476 

Jews,  New  YorkCity 478 

Effects  of  immigration  (see  also  Labor  orwmiujAwM;  Machinery;  OocupatUms 
of  immigrwrUs;  Standard  of  Iwing;  Wo^es,  etc.): 
Sooal — 

Cities,  tendency  of  foreign-bom  toward 276-280,442 

Criminality  of  loreign-bom 285-289,449 

Illiteracy  of  foreign-bom,  comparison  with  natives 280-282 

Comparison  of  races  and  nationalities 282,284 

Emigration: 

Agencies^  Germany,  laws 696-697 

Authorities — 

Germany 698 

Italy 701 

Carriers,  Italy,  laws 702-705 

Contractors,  Germany,  laws 696 

Forwarding  emigrants,  (rermany,  laws 697 

Jews,  causes  of 610 

Laws — 

Germany 695-699 

Italy 699-708 

Syrians,  causes  of 442 

Employment: 

Clothing  trade,  New  York  City,  average  number  of  days 338-^42 

Coal  mining,  amount,  average  number  of  working  days..  394,  395-397,  410,  415 

Immigration,  effects  ^nerally 428430 

Wages,  factor  in  considering  movement  of 309 

Employment  of  aliens.     ( See  Aliens. ) 

European  ports  inspection  .* 683-^3 

Factory  inspection,  tenement-house  work 374-380 

Factor]^  system,  clothing  trade.     (See  Clothing  trade.) 

Financial  condition  of  immigrants,  illiteracy,  relation  to 284 

Finishers,  clothing  trade,  wages  oi 340 

Finns: 

Agricultural  distribution,  preference  for  agricultoial  life 610 

Emigration,  causes 510 

Florida: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 624 

Foreign-bom  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 663,625 

Opportunities 663-664 

Immigration,  attitude  of  farmers  toward 663 

Population,  density 624 

Foreign-bom  labor: 

Efficiency,  compared  with  American 310 

Productiveness  of,  iron  and  steel  trades 425 

Fruit-packing  industry,  China,  employment  in 748-749 

Gardner,  J.  Endicott,  testimony  reguxiing  Chinese 768-775 

Geoigia: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 622 

Foreign-bom  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 623 

Op^rtunities 561-663 

Popidation,  density 622 

Germans: 

Characteristics  as  workers,  clothing  trade 326 

New  York  City,  standard  of  living,  early  conditions 461, 462 

Grermany,  emigration  and  immigration  laws 695-699 

Glass-bottle  blowers,  labor  organizations  among 426 

Glass  trade: 

Fozeign-bom,  employmentof 426 
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Glass  trade— Continued.  P««e. 

Machinery,  effect  of  introduction 426 

Output,  limited  and  imlimited  systems 425, 428 

Wages 426 

Glass  workers,  labor  organizations,  discriminations  against  aliens 425 

Great  Britain,  clothinff,  methods  of  manufacture  under  public  contracts 383 

Highbinders.     (See  Chinese,) 

H(^  carriers,  labor  organizanons  formed  by  nationalities 427 

Hollanders,  agricultural  distribution  of 532 

Hours  of  labor: 

Building  trades 426 

Clothing  trade 337,338 

Miners,  Western  States 753-754 

Public  works 437-439 

Sweating;  system 321 

Housing  of  foreign-bom.     (See  Tenement  h€mse8, ) 
Illinois: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 599 

Coal  mining —    , 

Employment,  amount,  average  number  of  working  da3rs  .1 395, 415 

Foreign-bom  workers,  number,  nationality 391, 393, 407 

Output  of  co^ 403 

Wages 409,413-416 

Foreign-bom  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 530,631,599 

Op^rtunities 530, 531 

Population,  density 599 

Illiteracy  of  foreign-bom: 

Comparative,  various  nationalities 283 

Variousraces 282,284 

Comparison  of  native  and  foreign  bom,  by  States  and  cities 280-282 

Financial  condition,  relation  to 284 

Italians 430,431 

Indiana: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 597 

Coal  mining — 

Employment,  amount,  average  number  of  working  days 395 

Foreign-bom  workers,  number,  nationality 391 

Output  of  coal 403 

Waies 409 

oreign-bom  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 529,598 

Opijortunities 529,530 

Population,  density 597 

Inspection,  European  ports 683-693 

Inspection  of  immigrants: 

Methods  generally 660-665 

Boards  of  special  inquiry,  methods 661 

Contract  laoorers,  methods 662-665 

Inspection  of  sweat  shops,  tenementrhouse  work 374-380 

Iowa- 
Agricultural  laborers,  wages 604 

Foreign  bom  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 541,605 

Opportunities 541, 542 

Immigration,  attitude  of  farmers  toward 541 

Population,  density 604 

Irish,  New  York  City,  standard  of  living,  early  conditions 461 

Iron  and  steel  trades: 

Foreign  bom,  employment  of 424 

Labor  disputes,  enect  of  immigration 425 

Labor  organissations,  discriminations  against  aliens 424 

Output,  Sfect  of  foreign  bom 425 

Italians  (see  also  Padrone  system) : 

Advancement^  desire  for  in  second  generation 475, 476 

Agricultural  distribution 495-W7 

Assimilation  slow 474 

Characteristics  generally 474,475 
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Italians — Ck>ntinaed.  P«««- 

Characteristics  as  workers,  clothing  trade 325, 326-^29 

Colonies,  agricultural 499-506 

Education  of,  New  York  City 475,476 

Illiteracy 430,431 

Moral  standards 478 

New  York  aty— 

Colonies  of 474 

Education  of 476,476 

Occupations 473-474 

Standard  of  living 472-475 

Occupations 472,474,498 

New  York  City 473-474 

Standard  of  living 472-476,498 

Italy,  emigration  laws 699-708 

Jacket  makers,  wa^of.  New  York  Citjr 341 

Jackson,  J.  P.,  testimony  regarding  Chinese  exclusion  law 795-797 

Japanese: 

California 767-768 

Canada,  immigration  through 758 

Contract  labor 756,765,766 

Criminality 758 

Effect  on  white  labor 801-802 

Emi^tion  companies 678-680, 756 

Inmiigration,  general  statement 754-755 

Mining,  number  employed  in,  Western  States 753-754 

Public  works,  employment  nrohibited,  British  Columbia 715 

Railroads,  emplojrment  on.  Mountain  and  Pacific  States 749-752 

Wage  rates  in  Japan 757 

Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society,  work  of 513-^16 

Jews: 

Amcultural  distribution 51(K^17 

Characteristics  as  workers,  clothing  trade 325,326-329 

Colonies  of .' 511-513 

Education  of.  New  York  City 478 

Emigration,  causes 610 

Industrial  Removal  Society,  work,  methods 514 

Labor  organizations 327,329,334,335 

Local  distribution 516 

New  York  aty— 

Distribution 476,477,487 

Economic  advancement 477 

Education,  desire  for 478 

Standard  of  living 476-478 

Occupations 326,514-516 

Joint  conferences,  coal  mining •         406 

Kansas: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 611 

Foreign  bom  as  agriculturists — 

NationaUty 545,612 

Op^rtunities 545,546 

Population,  density 611 

Kentucky: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 626 

Foreign  bom  as  agriculturists— 

Nationali  ty 626 

Opportunities 564,565 

Immigration,  attitude  of  farmers  toward - 565 

Population,  density 626 

Labels,  tenementrmade  goods 377"-378 

Labor,  efficiency,  Amencan  and  foreign  bom  labor  compared 310 

Labor  disputes: 

Coalmining 404,408,409 

Clothinff  trade 326-330 

Effect  of  immigration  on,  iron  and  steel  trades 425 

Labor  organizations: 

Aliens,  discrimmations  against 311,312,424,425,426,428 

Bakers .* 428 
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Labor  oiganissationB— Continaed.  P<«e. 

Boot  and  shoe  trade 423 

Building  trades 427,428 

Clothing  trade.     (See  also  Clotking  trade, ) 
Coal  mining  (see  also  Ccxd  mining): 

History  and  effects 404,406,408,410,411 

Contract  labor  law,  effectiveness  dependent  on  eoforoement  of 313 

Forei^  bom — 

Difficulty  in  oiganizing 313 

Effectoncoal  mines 707 

Ignorance  of  a  menace 312,313 

Bestrictions  imposed  on,  coalmines 410,411 

Iron  and  steel  trades 424 

Longshoremen 428 

Union  labels- 
Cigar  trade  : 387 

Clothing  trade 336 

Wi^^  effect  on,cifl;ar  making  trade 387 

Wood-working  trades 423 

Landlords,  tenement  houses,  legal  responfiibility  for  work  in 379-880 

Legislation — 

Contract  labor  law.     (See  Contract  labor  law,) 
Immigration — 

British  colonies 709-722 

Canada 710-716 

Natal 717-719 

New  South  Wales 71ft-717 

New  Zealand 717 

Queensland 716 

Tasmania 717 

Victoria i..  716 

Western  Australia 717 

Tenement  houses,  New  York  City.    (See  Tenement  houses,) 
Tenementrhouse  work,  clothing  trade,  restrictions.    (See  Clothing  trade,) 

Licenses,  tenement-house  work 376-376 

Lon^horemen,  labor  oiganizations,  organization  by  races 428 

Louisiana: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wa^ 632 

Foreign  bom  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 571,632 

Opportunities 570-672 

Immigration,  attitude  of  farmers  towa^ 670 

Population,  density 632 

McCarthy,  P.  H.,  president  Building  Trades'  Council,  San  Frandsoo,  affi- 
davit regarding  Chinese  and  Japanese  labor 801-802 

Machinery: 

Boot  and  shoe  trade,  cause  of  reduction  of  wages 422 

Coal  mines,  amount  produced  by 398 

Glass  trades,  effect 428 

Introduction  due  largely  to  immigration 318,314 

Skill,  effect  on 314 

Standard  of  living,  effect  on 314 

Textile  trades,  improvements  in 420 

Wages,  effect  on 314,399,402,404 

Women,  employment  of ,  effect  on 314 

Wood  workers^  cause  of  employment  of  unskilled  labor 424 

Machinists,  only  shghtiy  affected  by  immigration 426 

Maine: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 683 

Foreign  bom  as  agriculturists- 
Nationality  617,683 

Opportunities 517,618 

Population,  density 683 

Maryland: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 616 

Foreign  bom  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 664,656,616 

Opportunities 654-556 

607a 63 
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M^land— Oontinned.  Page. 

Immigration,  attitude  of  farmers  toward 654, 655 

Popalation,  density 616 

Massachusetts: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 586 

Comparative  criminality  of  different  nationalities 289 

Foreign  bom  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 521,587 

Opportunities 621,622 

Immigration,  attitude  of  farmers  toward 521 

Population,  density 686 

Wages,  clothing  trade 337 

Mexicans: 

Peon  labor,  Western  States 759,800 

Railroads,  employment  on^  Mountain  and  Pacific  States 749-752 

Mexico,  smuggling  of  Chinese  immigrants  from 758 

Michigan: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 600 

Foreign  bom  as  agriculturiste — 

Nationality 531-632,600 

Opportunities 531-534 

Immigrants,  character  of 532,533 

Inmiigration,  attitude  of  farmers 531 

Population,  density 600 

Minnesota: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 603 

Foreign  bom  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 540,603 

Op^rtunities 540,541 

Population,  density 603 

MissisBippi: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 630 

Foreign  bom  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 631 

Opportunities 569,570 

Immigration,  attitude  of  farmers  toward 568, 569 

Population,  density 630 

Missouri: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 606 

Foreign  bom  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 606 

Op^rtunities 542 

Population,  density 606 

Montana: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 635 

Foreign  bom  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 676,636 

Opportunities 575,576 

Population,  density 635 

Natal,  immigration  laws 717-719 

Nationality  of  foreign  bom: 

A^distribution 296 

Distribution  of  various  nationalities 261-266 

Nationality  of  immiffrants,  successive  nationalities,  by  decades,  1820  to  1900.  268-271 

By  qmnquennial  periods,  1875  to  1899 271-274 

By  ^ears,  1890  to  1899 274,275 

Naturalization  of  Syrians 445 

Nebraska: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 613 

Foreign  bom  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 546,548,614 

Opportunities 546-550 

Immigration,  attitude  of  farmers  toward 547 

Popu£tion,  density 613 

Negroes  as  farm  laborers 550-552 

New  Hampshire; 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 584 
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New  Hampshire— Continued.  P^e. 

Foreign  bom  as  agricaltnrists — 

Nationality 584 

Op^rtunities 518,519 

Population,  density 584 

New  Jersey: 

Agricultiiral  laborers,  wages 592 

Colonies  of  Jews  in 511-513 

Foreign  bom  aebagricultorists — 

Nationality 526,592 

Opportunities 525-527 

Immigration,  attitude  of  farmers  toward 526 

Population,  density 592 

New  South  Wales,  immigration  laws 716-717 

New  York: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 590 

Foreign  bom  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 591 

Op^rtunities 524, 525 

Population,  density 590 

New  York  City: 

Clothing  trade.     {See  Clolhing  trade.) 

CriminaiB,  by  nationalities,  1854-1860 460 

Distribution  of  foreign  bom 46^-469 

Jews 476,477 

Local,  1864 455-458 

Local,  1890 471,472 

Education  of  foreign  bom — 

Italians 475,476 

Jews 478 

Housing  of  foreign  bom — 

Early  conditions 451-454,457-459 

Responsibility  for  evil  conditions 469 

Italians,  occu^tions 473,474 

Paupers,  distribution  by  nationalities,  1854-1860 460 

Population — 

Age  distribution 468 

Density 486,487 

Foreign  bom,  distribution  by  nationalities 466, 467, 469 

Increase  by  decades,  1820-1860 464 

Sex  distribution 468 

Standard  of  living  of  foreign  bom — 

Early  conditions 461,462 

Italians  and  Jews 472-478 

Tenement  houses.     (See  Tenement  houses. ) 
New  York,  port  of: 

Number  of  immigrants  entering,  1820-1860 ^ 464 

Percentage  of  immigrants  entering 449 

New  Zealand,  immigration  laws 717 

North  Carolina: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 619 

Foreign  bom  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 620 

Opportunities 558-560 

Immigration,  attitude  of  farmers  toward -..  558, 559 

PopuLation,  density 619 

North  Dakota: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages w 607 

Foreign  bom  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 543,608 

Opi)ortunitie8 543, 544 

Population,  density 607 

Number  of  immigrants: 

Statistics  by  decades 267 

Statistics  by  years,  1820-1900 268 

Armenians 445 

Bohemians 508 
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Number  of  immimnts--Ck>ntinued.  Pitge. 

By  ageperioos 297 

By  sex 297 

Clothing  trade,  tenement-house  work S09 

Coalmining 391^803,407 

Females 300 

Generally 296,297 

Italians 472,474,498 

New  York  aty 473-474 

Jews 325,614,615 

Males 298-800;  301,302 

Pablic  works,  employment  of  aliens 437-440 

Bace  distribution 303,304 

Bailroads,  employment  of  aliens 441,442 

Syrians 442,446,446 

Ohio: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 595 

Coal  mining — 

Employment,  amount,  average  number  of  working  days 395 

Foreign-bom  workers,  numror,  nationality 391 

Output  of  coal 403 

Waces 409 

Foreign  Dom  as  agriculturists- 
Nationality  596 

Opportunities 528,529 

Immigration,  attitude  of  fanners  toward 528 

Popu&tion,  density 595 

Oregon: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 643 

Foreign  bom  as  agriculturists- 
Nationality  580,644 

Opportunities 580,581 

Population,  density 643 

Oregon  Bailway  and  Naviflttion  Company,  nationality  of  laborers  employed.         751 

Paafic  States,  alien  labor  in 747-802 

Padrone  system: 

Bankers  Italian,  relations  with  padroni 433 

Cause  of  system 432 

Commissions  exacted  by  padroni 433 

Conditions  existing : 432-436 

Employment  agent  padrone  acts  as 433 

History 430-132 

Immigration  stimulated  by 432 

Labor,  character  of 435 

Laborers,  treatmentof 434,435 

Public  work  only  slightly  affected  by 440 

Wages ,..7!.... :. 432,435 

Pants  makers,  wa^  of 328-841,330-342 

Pants  Makers'  Umon,  clothing  trade 328 

Pauperism: 

xJationalities,  comparison  of 286,479,480 

Native  and  foreign  bom,  comparative 285 

New  York  City- 
Distribution  by  nationalities,  1854-1860 460 

Early  complaints 449 

Pennsylvania: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 593 

Coal  mining — 

Aocidente 417-418 

Employment,  amount,  average  number  of  working  days 394, 397 

Foreign-bom  workers,  number,  nationality 391,392 

Output  of  coal 397,403 

Wa|es 409,412,413 

Foreign  Dom  as  agriculturiste— 

Nationality 527,594 

Opportunities 527,528 

Immigration,  attitude  of  feumers  toward 527 

Population,  density 693 
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Philadelphia,  wages  of  garment  makers 723-743 

Poles,  characteristics  as  workers,  clothing  trade 325-326-329 

Population: 
Density — 

Influences  affecting 494 

NewYorkaty : 486,487 

Separate  States 493,683-646 

Foreign  bom- 
Immigrants  by  decades,  1820  to  1900 267 

Immigrants  by  years,  1820tol900 268 

Percentage  of ,  by  decades 260,261 

Increase— 

Influences  affecting 494 

Belationof  immigrationto 277 

Separate  States,  189O-1900 493 

New  York  aty— 

Age  distribution 468 

Density 486,487 

Increase  bydecades,  1820-1860 464 

Nationalities,  distribution  by 466,467,469 

Parentage  of  residents,  nationality 467, 469, 470 

Sex  distribution 468 

Pxessers  wages  of ,  New  York  City 340 

Price,  William,  lieutenant  of  police,  San  Francisco.    Criminality  of  Chinese.  775-782 
Prices: 

Immigration,  relation  to 305 

Coal,  effect  of  machine  minins 399-402 

Prosperity,  immigration,  relation  to 306, 306 

Pubuc  contracts,  clothing  manufacture,  restrictions. 382, 383 

Public  works: 

Aliens,  employment  of 437-440 

British  Columbia,  employment  of  CSiinese  and  Japanese  prohibited 715 

Houre  of  labor 437-439 

Padrone  syistem,  only  slightiy  affected  by 440 

Wages 437-439 

Putnam,  J.  D.,  Chinese  inspector,  statement  of 797-799 

Queensland,  immigration  laws 716 

Bailroads: 

Aliens,  employment  of 441, 442 

Nationality  of  laborers.  Mountain  and  FWdflc  States 749-752 

Belisious  affiliations  of  immigrants,  nationalities 291 

Bhoae  Island: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages '588 

Foreign  bom  as  agriculturists — 

NationaUty 588 

Opportunities 623 

Immigration,  attitude  of  farmers  toward 623 

Popumtion,  density 688 

Boeenhayn,  N.  J. ,  colonies  of  Jews  at 611-612 

Santa  F6,  nationality  of  laborers  employed 761-752 

Scandinavians,  characteristics  as  workers,  clothing  trade 326 

Schuyler,  Frank  D.,  Chinese  inspector,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  testimony 765-767 

Sex  of  immigrants: 

Distribution  bjr  sexes,  1868-1888 432 

Males,  predominance  of .' 295,303 

Silk  trade: 

Syrians,  employment  of 445,446 

Wapes 446 

Skilled  labor.  machineiT,  effect  on 314 

Smuin;ling  of  immigrants: 

Oanaoian  frontier 681-683,758,766 

Mexican  frontier 758 

South  Carolina: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 621 

Foreign  bom  as  agriculturists— 

NationaUty 660,621 

Opportnnitiee 660,661 

Popalatioo,  density 021 
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South  Dakota:  ^Bge, 

Agiicultoral  laborers,  wages 609 

Foreign  bom  as  agricultariste— 

NationaHty 644,610 

Op^rtunities 544,545 

Population,  density 609 

Southern  Pacific  Bailroad,  nationality  of  laborers  employed 749-760 

Southern  States: 

Agricultural  conditions — 

Cotton  farming 652 

Cropping 551 

Intensive  farming 552,553 

Renting 551 

Tenant  system 551,552 

Cotton,  estimated  acreage 553 

Foreign  bom,  asiicuitund  opportunities 553 

Negroes  as  farmlaborers 560-552 

Standam  of  living: 

Italians 472-475,498 

Machinery,  effect  on 314 

New  York  City. 461,462,472-478 

Baised  after  immigration 327 

Svrians 444 

Ijenement-house  work,  effect  on 373 

TextQe  trades 421 

Wages,  relation  to 310,311 

Stonecutting  trade,  labor  oiganizations,  discriminations  against  aliens 428 

Strikes: 

Coalmining,  strike  of  1897 404,408,409 

Clothinff  trade 328-330 

Effect  of  immi^tion  on,  iron  and  steel  trades 425 

Sweating  system,  clothing  trade.     (See  dothing  trade,) 
Syrians: 

Character 443,444 

Emigration^  causes  of 442 

Naturalization,  extent .•  445 

Number  in  United  States 442 

Occupations 442,445,446 

Standard  of  living 444 

Women,  employment  of 443 

Tailors: 

Labor  oiganizations  among 332-334 

Race  distribution  of 317 

Wages  of ,  New  York  City 342 

Taak  system,  clothing  trade.     (See  Clothing  trade,) 

Tasmania  immigration  laws 717 

Temporary  immigration.     (See '^ Birds  of  passage,") 
Tenementrhouse  work,  clotning  trade.     (See  Clothing  trade. ) 
Tenement  houses: 
New  York  City- 
Early  conditions 451-454,457-459 

Insanitary  conditions 484, 485 

Law  of  1867 481,484 

Law  of  1885 485 

Law  of  1895 487 

Law  of  1901 : 489,490 

Laws,  enforcement  of,  inefficient 490 

Legislation,  results  of 488, 491 

Number  of,  by  wards 487 

Beport  of  tenement-house  commission,  1900 488 

Besponsibility  for  evil  conditions 459 

Tenants,  average  number  per  house 486 

Types  of  tenements 482,483 

Tennessee: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 627 

Foreign  bom  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 566,628 

Op^rtunities 665-667 

Population,  density 627 
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Texaa:  Pa«e. 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 633 

Foreign  bom  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 572,633 

Opportunities 572, 673 

Immigration,  attitude  of  farmers  toward 672 

Population,  density 633 

Textile  trades: 

Machinery,  improvements 420 

Nationality  of  operatives 421 

Standard  of  living 421 

Wages,  cotton  mfllfl 420,422 

Turner,  Thomas  F.,  statements  by  Chinese  to 791-794 

Unemployment,  wages,  factor  in  considering  movement  of 809 

Union  label: 

Cigar  trade,  use  of 387 

Clothing  trade,  use  of 336 

United  States  Government  clothing,  methods  of  manufacture  under  public 

contracts 383 

Utah: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 639 

Foreign  bom  as  agriculturists — 

Nationality 679,640 

Opi)ortunities 679 

Population,  density 639 

Vermont: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 685 

Foreign  bom  as  agriculturists- 
Nationality  620,685 

Opportunities 619-521 

Population,  density 685 

Vest  makers,  wages  of.  New  York  City 340 

Victoria,  immigration  laws 716 

Virginia: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 617 

Foreign  bom  as  agriculturists- 
Nationality  ^ 617 

Opportunities " 656, 657 

Immigration,  attitude  of  farmers  toward 656 

Population,  densitv 617 

Wadham,  Fred.  W.,  a&davit  regarding  Chinese  and  Mexican  inmiigration.  800 

Wages: 

Agricultural  laborers,  separate  States 583-646 

Boot  and  shoe  trade,  reduction  through  use  of  machinery 422 

Building  trades 426,427 

Canadian  immigration,  effect  of 447, 448 

Cigarmaking  trade.     (See  Cigarmaking trade) 

Clothing  cutters 334-339 

Clothing  trade  (e^e  9^m  Clothing  trade) 327-343,368 

Special-order  work 331-332 

l^nementrhouse  work 370 

Coal  mining  (see  also  Coidmmmg) 399-402,404,408,409 

Comparative  earnings  in  various  occupations 492 

Cotton  mills.... ^ 420,422 

Country  competition,  effect  of 316 

Cigarmaking  trade 387,388 

Glass  workers 426,426 

Immigration,  effect  of — 

General  discussion 304,305,308,309 

Investigation  by  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 428, 429 

Japan,  rates  in 767 

Labor  organizations,  effect  on — 

Cigar  trade 387 

C<»1  mining 404,408 

Machmery,  effect  on 314 

Coalmines 399,402,404 

Mining,  Western  States 753-754 
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Wages— Continued.  Page. 

Movement  of,  1870  to  1900 307,308 

Padrone  system 432M35 

Public  works 487-439 

Silk  trade 446 

Standard  of  living,  relation  to 310-311 

Tenement-house  work,  clothing  trade 370 

Textile  trades 420-429 

Unemployment,  relation  to 309 

Unskilled  labor  in  United  States  and  Europe 309-311 

Women — 

Average  rates 315 

Effect  of  employment 888 

Woodworkers 424 

Washin^n: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 041 

Foreign  bom  as  agriculturists — 

NationaUty 680,642 

Opi)ortunities 680 

Population,  density 641 

West  Virginia: 

Agricultural  laborers,  wages 618 

Coal  wiining — 

Employment,  amount,  average  number  of  working  days 395 

Foreign-bom  workers,  number,  nationality 391 

Output  of  cool 403 

Warns 409 

Foreign  Dora  as  agriculturists- 
Nationality  618 

Opportunities 1 557 

Population,  densit}' 618 

Westem  Australia,  immigration  laws 717 

Wisconsin: 

Agricultural  laboren,  wages 601 

Foreign  bom  as  agriculturistfr— 

Nationality 637-639,602 

Opportunities 634-637,640,641 

Population,  density 601 

Women: 

Cigar  trade,  effect  of  employment 388 

Employment  in  factories 315 

Machinery,  effect  of  employment  on 814 

Syrians,  employment  of 443 

Average  rates 816 

Effect  of  employment 388 

Woodbine,N.  J.,  Jewish  ooloniesat 612-613 

Wood  workers:     * 
Foreign  bom— 

ifationaUty  of 423,424 

Percentage  of 423 

Labor  organizations 423 

Machinery,  unskilled  labor  introduced  by 424 

Wages 424 
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DuBAND,  Secretary > 


[Extract  from  act  of  CongieoB  of  Jnne  18, 1898,  defining  the  duties  of  the  Industrial  Ck>mmlflsion  and 
sho¥rlng  the  scope  of  Its  Inqoiries.] 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  investigate  qnestions 
pertaining  to  immigration,  to  labor,  to  agricultare,  to  manufacturing,  and  to  business, 
and  to  report  to  Congress  and  to  suggest  such  legislation  as  it  may  deem  best  upon 
these  subjects. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  furnish  such  information  and  suggest  such  laws  as  may  be 
made  a  basis  for  uniform  legislation  by  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  in  order  to 
harmonize  conflicting  interests  and  to  be  equitable  to  the  laborer,  the  employer,  the 
producer,  and  the  consumer. 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Industbial  Commission, 

December  5, 1901. 
To  the  Fifty-seoenth  Congress: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial 
Conunission,  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  Eklucation,  pre- 
pared in  conformity  with  an  act  of  Congress  of  June  18,  1898. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  this 
subject  will  be  presented  in  its  final  report. 
RespectfuDy, 

Albert  Clabke,  Chairman, 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  EVIDENCE. 


INTRODUCrriON. 

There  is  much  evidence  on  education,  especially  with  reference  to  industrial  train- 
ing, in  Volumes  VII  and  XIV  (Manu&ustures  and  General  Business),  and,  as 
regards  agricultural  education,  in  Volume  X  (Agriculture).  Reference  should  be 
made  to  the  digests  of  those  volumes.  The  testimony  of  all  witnesses  before  the 
Commission,  especially  educators,  who  discuss  education  as  the  sole  or  main  topic, 
is  brought  together  in  this  volume,  which  also  contains,  however,  considerable  evi- 
dence on  subjects  not  directly  connected  with  education,  especially  the  condition  of 
the  negroes  and  economic  conditions  in  the  South  generally.  In  the  testimony  of 
some  of  the  witnesses,  for  example,  Dr.  Harris  and  President  Dabney,  the  subject 
of  education  is  related  to  the  industrial  organization  of  society,  even  where  the 
testimony  does  not  deal  specifically  with  industrial  or  technical  training.  Thus  Presi- 
dent Dabney  shows  by  statistical  comparisons  that  a  community's  industrial  produc- 
tivity is  about  in  proportion  to  the  attention  it  gives  to  the  education  of  youth,  and 
points  out  that  the  interests  of  pure  science  and  of  technology  are  to  a  laige  extent 
identical;  that  the  study  of  science  and  its  application  must  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
that  new  truths  in  science  always  lead  to  new  developments  in  industry.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  debt  of  civilization  to  technical  knowledge,  and  main  tains  that  such 
knowledge  must  form  a  part  of  the  higher  education.^ 

Dr.  Harris  emphasizes  the  industrial  and  political  importance  of  literacy,  pointing 
out  that  the  ability  to  read  and  write  enables  a  workman  to  follow  written  or  printed 
directions,  and  that  popular  opinion  can  be  effective  only  through  books  and  news- 
papers, while  thorough  discussion  by  the  press  counteracts  the  effects  of  injuri- 
ous social  theories.'  While  he  thus  lays  much  stress  upon  the  importance  of  a 
literary  education,  Dr.  Harris  maintains  that  there  should  be  enough  industrial 
schools  to  enable  any  person  to  learn  all  a  school  can  teach  regarding  the  main 
industry  of  his  community.' 

Mr.  Winter,  a  journalist  of  Boston,  says  the  native  New  Englander  is  becoming  a 
distributor  instead  of  a  creator  of  wealth,  and  is  being  supplanted  by  the  thrifty  for- 
eigner in  the  latter  capacity  because  of  the  lack  of  technical  education.  Mr.  Winter 
contrasts  American  education  with  that  of  European  countries  by  saying  that  while 
Europe  educates  the  intelligent  few  and  neglects  the  masses,  the  United  States  edu- 
cates the  masses  and  leaves  the  intelligent  few  to  get  their  education  as  best  they 
can;  and  he  criticises  the  American  system  by  saying  that  the  only  class  trained  for 
the  work  they  are  to  do  in  this  country  are  those  in  the  professions,  constituting  only 
about  5  per  cent  of  the  population.^ 

Dr.  Dabney,  however,  remarks  that  one  of  the  difficulties  with  the  educational 
system  of  the  South  has  been  that  relatively  too  much  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon 
higher  education  and  too  little  attention  given  to  the  public  schools.  The  common- 
school  education,  he  says,  should  lay  the  foundation  for  any  occupation — manual, 
clerical,  or  professional.  Dr.  Dabney  agrees  with  Dr.  Harris  that  universal  public 
education  is  even  more  important  than  technical  education.^ 


1  Pages  193-197;  see  also  Harris,  p.  4S.  «  Pages  66-48. 

>Page8  6,6.  •  Pages  192, 196. 
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GENERAL  EDUCATIOK  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Dr.  Harris  submits  a  table  showing,  among  other  things,  the  echool  age  in  the 
various  States  of  the  Union,  from  which  it  appeals  that,  idthough  the  school  age 
recognized  by  the  Census  Office  is  from  5  to  18  yeara,  the  actual  school  age  in  the 
various  States  in  no  case  corresponds  to  that  period,  but  varies  greatly,  being  from  6 
to  21  years  in  more  than  one-third  of  the  States,  from  0  to  f  L  in  several  others,  from 
6  to  18  yean  in  some  cases,  and  from  6  to  20  yean  in  r.  few  others.  The  average 
amount  of  schooling  jq;iven  to  each  inhaUtant  of  the  country  by  nil  schools,  public 
and  private,  is  estimated  to  be  nearly  5  yean  of  200  dayn  erxh;  but  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, at  least  in  the  South,  the  school  year  is  usually  Ihm*  ted  to  3  or  4  months.  The 
total  number  of  school  days  has  been  gradually  increased,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
growth  of  towns  and  cities  and  the  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Thus  in 
the  South  the  average  school  term  has  increased  dnce  1870  from  94  days  to  108  days. 

Qmpubory  educoHon. — ^A  large  number  of  the  States  have  compulsory  attendance 
laws  for  children  between  certain  ages,  usually  a  shorter  period,  however,  than  the 
number  of  yean  included  in  what  is  known  as  the  school  age,  that  la^  the  age  at 
which  children  are  permitted  to  attend  schooL^  Some  witnesses  favor  the  extension 
of  compulsory  education  to  the  Southern  States,'  but  in  opposition  to  this  proposal  it 
is  aigued  that  the  educational  system  of  some  of  the  Southern  States  has  not  reached 
such  a  state  of  perfection  as  would  warrant  a  compulsory  attendance  law  applying  to 
the  eptire  State,  though,  it  might  be  applied  to  towns  and  dties.  It  would  be  a  hard- 
ship to  require  children  to  go  such  long  distances  as  would  be  necessary  in  many 
cases  in  the  rural  districts  unless  the  districts  were  divided  up.' 

Free  trangportation  of  pupils. — ^Many  of  the  States  have  recently  made  vigorous  eftorts 
to  improve  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts,  especially  by  providing  free  transporta- 
tion of  the  pupils  to  centrally  located  schools.  This  has  made  possible  a  consolida- 
tion of  school  districts  and  haa  resulted  in  a  better  quality  of  instruction  and  longer 
school  terms.  Massachusetts  led  the  way  in  providing  free  transportation,  and  its 
example  has  been  followed  by  13  other  States;  including  nearly  the  whole  of  New 
England  and  a  number  of  North  Central  and  Western  States.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  cost  of  transportation  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  amount  saved  in  teacher^ 
salaries,  a  smaller  number  of  teachen  being  necessary.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
educational  interests  of  the  rural  districts  would  be  materially  advanced  by  the 
improvement  of  country  roads,  which  in  many  cases  is  necessary  before  the  rural 
schools  can  be  greatly  improved.^ 

JiVee  iextrbook$. — Nine  States  have  laws  providing  for  free  text-books,  and  in  10 
othen  the  municipality  or  school  district  has  the  option  of  providing  such  books.' 

DiBcrimination  ogainM  ncffro  schools. — There  is  some  evidence  tending  to  show  that 
the  school  funds  in  the  Southern  States  are  not  always  equally  or  proportionally 
divided  between  the  white  and  the  colored  schools;  that  the  latter  have  poorer  build- 
ings and  poorer  teachen  than  the  white  schools;  and,  moreover,  that  it  is  the  custom 
in  some  places  for  the  white  schools  to  be  kept  open  a  longer  period  than  the  public 
funds  provide  for,  by  a  voluntary  contribution  or  tax  paid  by  the  white  people.  Thus 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  school  for  whites  may  be  open  8  or  9  months  a  year, 
although  it  is  supported  by  public  funds  for  only  a  part  of  this  time,  while  the  colored 
school  is  open  only  about  4  months  in  the  year.  It  is  stated  that  in  some  places  the 
average  colored  child  can  not  get  an  education  in  the  public  school  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  read,  write,  and  spell.'  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  striking  devel- 
opment of  institutions  for  the  colored  race  apart  from  the  common  school  system, 
usually  under  denominational  or  other  private  auspices,  so  that  the  secondary  and 
higher  education  of  the  n^roes  is  fairly  well  provided  for. 

1  HarIs,  pp.  1,2.  «  Harris,  pp.  82-416. 

•  Winston,  p.  27;  Harrison,  p.  116.  .  » Ibid,  p.  8S. 

•  Simpson,  106»  107.  •  Du  Bois,  pp.  172, 178. 
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Seoondary  and  higher  education. — The  number  of  high  schools  in  the  United  States 
lias  more  than  doubled  during  the  past  decade.  ^  Dr.  Dabney  cal  Is  atten  tion  to  a  notice- 
able change  in  the  character  of  higher  education  since  about  1870,  not  only  in  the 
Unite<l  States,  but  throughout  the  world.  He  says  the  old-time  college  was  deficient 
in  that  it  did  not  qualify  all  its  students  for  their  life  work.  The  recent  tendency 
has  been  in  the  direction  of  scientific  and  technical  education,  and  is  in  harmony 
with  the  trend  of  modem  thought  and  industrial  development.' 

Higher  education  of  women. — The  higher  education  of  women  has  been  revolution- 
ized during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  The  number  of  woman  college  students 
increased  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  during  that  period.  The  higher  educa- 
tion of  labor  has  resulted  in  their  displacing  men  in  certain  employments,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  e.  g.  in  clerkships  and  school-teaching.  Less  than  one-third 
of  the  teachers  in  public  schools  are  now  men.'  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  woman 
teachers  can  not  generally  be  expected  to  develop  the  curriculum  in  the  direction  of 
technical  education.* 

TECHNICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Testimony  on  the  subject  of  technical  and  industrial  education  is  given  for  the 
most  part  by  representatives  of  various  educational  institutions  in  which  such  meth- 
ods of  education  are  especially  prominent.  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Beaty,  of  Clemson 
College,  South  Carolina;  Dr.  Frissell,  principal  of  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia;  Mr. 
Miller,  president  of  the  Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricultural,  and  Mechanical 
College  of  South  Carolina;  Mr.  Winston,  president  of  the  North  Carolina  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  Mr.  R.  R.  Wright,  president  of  the  Georgia 
State  Industrial  (bllege,  give  evidence  especially  relating  to  the  conditions  of  tech- 
nical instruction  in  the  South.  Mr.  James  T.  Smith,  Mr.  Christopher  Parkinson 
Brooks,  and  Prof.  William  W.  Crosby,  ofiScers  and  teachers  in  the  textile  schools  at 
Lowell  and  New  Bedford,  testify  regarding  those  institutions.  Mr.  Winter  and  Dr. 
Harris  discuss  the  general  features  of  technical  education  and  manual  training,  while 
the  other  witnesses  already  named  also  give  some  testimony  of  a  general  character. 

A  clear  distinction  is  drawn  by  the  witnesses  between  manual  training,  which  is 
conceived  to  be  a  proper  accompaniment  of  ordinary  public  schools,  and  industrial 
or  technical  education  proper.  Manual  training  is  intended  to  develop  the  faculties 
in  general  and  especially  to  give  accuracy  of  perception  and  of  execution.  In  indus- 
trial schools  special  training  is  given  with  a  view  to  fitting  for  trades  and  professions. 
One  witness  further  distinguishes  trade  schools  from  tei^hnical  schools  in  the  highest 
sense.  A  trade  school  teaches  the  technique  of  industry  and  fits  a  man  for  relatively 
subordinate  positions,  while  the  advanced  technical  sc:hool  gives  the  most  thorough 
training  in  the  scientific  principles,  fitting  men  for  professional  \^'ork.* 

Desirahility  of  manual  and  industrial  training. — All  of  the  witnesses  named  agree  in 
urging  the  desirability  of  furnishing  opportunities  for  both  manual  and  industrial 
training.  One  witness  suggests  that  the  purpose  of  trade  schools  and  technical 
schools  ought  not  to  be  merely  to  help  the  students  to  get  better  opportunities  for 
earning  a  living,  but  to  fit  them  to  become  leaders  in  industry  and  to  furnish  exam- 
ples to  others,  so  that  the  whole  community  as  well  as  themselves  l)enefit.* 

In  behalf  of  manual  training  it  is  urged  that  mere  book  learning  leaves  the  pupil 
insufiiciently  prepared  for  practical  life;  that  it  does  not  train  the  hand  or  the  eye. 
In  l)ehalf  of  trade  and  technical  education  it  is  urged  that  the  old  apprenticeship 
system  has  largely  disappeared,  and  that  at  the  present  time  apprentices,  even  if 
they  are  taken  at  all,  are  not  given  a  comprehensive  training.  The  United  States  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  great  factor  in  the  world's  markets,  and  to  maintain  its  place  and 


'  Harrte,  p.  1 6.  « Winter,  pp.  67. 68. 

«  Page  197.  »  Harris,  pp.  16-18.  61:  Simpson,  pp.  101, 102,  Brookit,  p.  77. 

*  Paiges  45.  46.  •Simpdon.  pp.  107, 106. 
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to  advance  it  must  have  highly  skilled  workingmen  as  well  aa  trained  foremen  and 
profesBlonal  managers  of  industry.^ 

Several  witnesses  lay  stress  upon  the  great  results  accomplished  in  Grermany  and 
England  hy  means  of  industrial  education.*  The  National  Government  in  Great  Brit- 
ain makes  an  annual  appropriation  of  $3^50,000  for  technical  schools,  and  26,000 
pupils  are  attending  such  schools.  The  enormous  rapidity  with  which  Germany  has 
increased  all  of  her  industries,  and  has  lifted  herself  to  the  position  of  the  second 
country  of  the  world  in  the  matter  of  foreign  trade,  is  attributed  in  no  small  degree 
by  these  witnesses  to  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  promote  industrial  and  com- 
mercial education.  Among  other  illustrations  of  the  development  of  special  indus- 
tries by  means  of  technical  education  may  be  mentioned  the  beet^ugar  industry  and 
the  dyeing  trade.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  most  skilled  workingmen 
and  of  the  most  efficient  foremen  and  superintendents  of  industrial  establishments  in 
Germany  have  received  their  training  in  the  technical  schools,  which  aim  to  give 
the  most  complete  and  practical  instruction. 

Dr.  Harris'  in  particular  testifies  that  the  movement  in  favor  of  manual  training 
and  technical  education  in  the  United  States  has  been  very  rapid  during  the  past  few 
years.  There  are  at  present  125  industrial  or  technical  schools  of  different  kinds  in 
the  country,  while  10  years  ago  there  were  only  18.  In  1899  manual  training  was  a 
special  feature  of  the  public-school  course  of  170  cities,  while  in  350  institutions  other 
than  city  schools  there  is  more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  manual  training.  Massachu- 
setts requires  every  city  of  200,000  inhabitants  to  maintain  manual  training  courses 
in  the  high  school,  and  many  other  States  have  jiassed  legislation  in  favor  of  the 
system. 

Dr.  Dabney,  president  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  various  other  witnesses 
representing  Southern  educational  institutions,  speak  especially  ot  the  great  need  of 
industrial  education  in  the  South.  It  is  stated  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  war  manual 
work  was  considered  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  educated  whites,  so  that  still  many 
young  people  in  the  South  are  entirely  lacking  in  fitness  to  enter  trades.  The  need 
of  technical  and  agricultural  education  for  members  of  the  colored  race  is  also 
emphasized.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  South  has  very  great  natural  opportunities 
for  manufacturing,  and  that,  although  she  has  developed  with  great  rapidity  in  this 
regard  during  recent  years,  yet  as  compared  with  the  North,  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  taking  advantage  of  her  opportunities.  * 

SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

It  appears  that  schools  furnishing  industrial  training  are  being  rapidly  introduced 
in  the  South.  Most  of  the  institutions  whose  representatives  testified  before  the 
commission  have  been  established  within  the  past  10  years,  and  are  rapidly  expand- 
ing their  facilities  and  increasing  the  number  of  their  students. 

Somewhat  full  descriptions  are  given  in  the  testimony  of  the  work  of  Clemson  Col- 
l^;e.  South  Carolina,  and  of  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts.*  Both  of  these  give  instruction  only  to  whites.  They  are  of  relatively  high  grade, 
fitting  students  for  professional  work  in  various  lines.  In  each  institution  there  are 
courses  in  agriculture,  in  mechanical,  electrical,  and  civil  engineering,  and  in  textile 
industries.  Both  institutions  receive  aid  from  the  United  States  Government,  from  the 
Morrill  fund,  and  also  from  the  land  scrip  fund,  which  was  given  to  the  States  by  the 
Federal  Government  Both  institutions  receive  also  appropriations  from  the  State 
governments. 

1  Roberts,  p.  225;  Winter,  pp.  66,  67;  Beaty,  pp.  96,  V7. 

•  Winter,  pp.  66-68;  Beaty,  pp.  96-98;  Harris,  p.  18;  Brooks,  p.  76. 

*  Padres  16-38. 

4  Dabney,  pp.  195-197;  Simpson,  p.  101, 104, 107;  Harrison,  p.  109. 
•Simpson,  pp.  101-108;  Beaty,  pp.  92-100;  Winston,  pp.  124-132. 
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The  description  of  the  work  of  these  two  technical  schools  shows  that  thorough 
practical  and  theoretical  training  is  given  the  students.  The  witnesses  assert  that  the 
graduates  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  good  positions  of  responsibility,  and  that  in 
many  cases  students  are  called  for  to  take  up  practical  work  before  they  graduate. 

InttUutions/or  the  colored  race. — The  principal  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agri- 
cultural Institute  gives  testimony  regarding  that  school,^  which  was  started  soon  after 
the  war,  and  which  educates  both  Indians  and  negroes.  It  numbers  about  1,000  stu- 
dents. The  institution  receives  part  of  the  money  from  the  Federal  Government 
going  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  also  considerable  amounts  from  private  sources. 
The  work  is  of  a  much  less  advanced  character  than  that  of  the  institutions  for 
whites  last  described.  Students  are  taken  at  an  early  age  and  are  fitted  for  entrance 
into  trades  and  for  teaching  in  the  common  schools.  A  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
institution  is  the  large  amount  of  actual  work  which  is  required  from  the  pupils, 
and  for  which  they  are  paid  so  as  to  enable  them  in  part  to  meet  the  expense  of 
education.  A  large  proportion  of  the  graduates  become  teachers,  skilled  craftsmen, 
and  farmers;  and  it  is  asserted  that  they  exercise  a  highly  beneficial  influence  upon 
the  communities  into  which  they  go. 

The  Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  South 
Carolina,'  and  the  Georgia  State  Industrial  College,'  are  both  institutions  for  the 
colored  race.  Their  work  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Hampton  Institute,  involv- 
ing practical  training  for  earning  a  living  rather  than  advanced  scientific  education. 
Both  institutions  receive  support  from  the  Federal  land-grant  fund  and  from  their 
respective  States.  Both  have  been  established  since  1890.  In  each  school  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  actual  work  on  the  farms  and  in  the  shops  is  required,  and  the 
students  are  able  to  earn  part  of  their  expenses. 

TEXTILE  SCHOOLS.* 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  several  years 
ago  passed  a  law  permitting  the  cities  having  the  largest  textile  interests  to  establish 
textile  schools,  and  agreeing  to  appropriate  $25,000  to  each  city  which  should  con- 
tribute an  equal  amount  for  that  purpose.  The  first  textile  school  was  established 
at  Lowell  and  is  in  successful  operation.  At  the  time  of  the  testimony  before  the 
commission,  1899,  the  city  of  New  Bedford  was  erecting  a  building  for  a  similar 
school.  The  object  of  these  institutions  is  to  furnish  a  thorough  scientific  and  prac- 
tical training  regarding  the  textile  industry,  fitting  the  graduates  for  responsible 
positions  in  connection  with  textile  factories.  It  is  not  the  purpose  simply  to  train 
skilled  workingmen,  but  to  give,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  professional  education.  The 
immense  importance  of  the  textile  industries  in  Massachusetts  leads  witnesses  to  the 
belief  that  this  form  of  education  is  exceedingly  desirable  in  order  to  maintain  the 
high  position  which  the  State  has  secured  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  com-se  in  the  Lowell  textile  school  provides  for  instruction  especially  in  dec- 
orative art,  general  chemistry  and  its  application  to  dyeing  and  allied  processes,  and 
mechanics  especially  in  its  application  to  textile  machinery.  The  completion  of  the 
course  requires  three  years.  Some  students  attend  only  evening  classes,  while  others 
take  work  throughout  the  day.  The  graduates  of  this  school  have  already  shown  its 
advantages,  many  of  them  securing  responsible  positions. 

These  Massachusetts  textile  schools  are  following  in  some  ways  the  lead  taken  by 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  which  have  made  very  marked  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion. At  Clemson  College,  South  Carolina,  and  at  the  North  Carolina  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  textile  schools  ^have  very  recently  been  established, 
and  another  is  being  established  in  Atlanta.  These  Southern  schools  follow  the 
same  general  methods  as  are  found  at  Lowell. 


1  FiineU,  pp.  77-92.  *  Wright,  pp.  19»-210. 

•  Miller,  pp.  117-124.  « Smith,  pp.  66-74;  Crosby,  pp.  74,  75;  Brooks,  pp.  75-77. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

While  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  agricultural  colleges  are  doing  valuable 
work  in  science,  there  is  some  criticism  to  the  effect  that  they  have  devoted  too  little 
attention  to  practical  agriculture.*  Professor  Davenport,  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Government  grants  of  1862  and  1890  have  done  very 
little  good  either  to  agriculture  or  to  the  mechanic  arts.  He  recognizes,  liowever, 
that  there  were  great  difficulties  connected  with  the  development  of  agiicultural  educa- 
tion of  college  grade.  Any  new  subject  has  difficulty  in  establishing  itself  in  an  educa- 
tional institution  by  the  side  of  old  subjects,  and,  in  the  case  of  agriculture,  there  were 
no  adequate  text-books,  while  the  professors  of  agriculture  were  apt  to  be  farmers  who 
had  been  unsuccessful,  or  chemists  who  had  paid  some  attention  to  agriculture. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  within  a  few  years  attempted  to  insure  practical  agricultu- 
ral training  by  a  legislative  provision  to  the  effect  that  one-half  the  proceeds  of  the 
grants  of  1862  and  1890  shall  be  applied  to  the  teaching  of  technical  agriculture, 
including  the  matters  connected  with  live  stock,  crops,  horticulture,  and  veterinary 
science,  as  distinguished  from  the  sciences  relating  to  agriculture,  such  as  chemistry, 
botany,  etc.  A  similar  division  of  funds  had  already  been  a<lapted  in  Wisconsin  by 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university,  with  very  satisfactory  results.'  There  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  far  the  instruction  should  he  developed  on  the  prac- 
tical side.  Dr.  True,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  holding  that  it  is  not  the  function  of  an  agricultural  college  to  give 
training  in  actual  farm  work.  It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed,  however,  that  it  is 
desirable  to  develop  agricultural  instruction  and  training  in  st^hools  below  the  college 
grade.  It  is  proposed  to  lay  the  foundations  of  such  instruction  by  means  of  nature- 
study  in  the  common  sc^hools,  the  cultural  value  of  which  for  all  pupils  is  insisted 
upon,  and  to  give  some  instruction  of  a  more  definitely  agricultural  character  in  high 
schools  in  rural  districts.  The  need  of  distinctively  agricultural  schools,  like  those 
at  the  universities  of  Minnesota  and  Nebraska,  and  at  Briarcliff  Farms,  N.  Y.,  and 
at  Hampton  and  Tuskegee,  in  the  South,  is  also  emphasized.^ 

Professor  Roberts  gives  an  account  of  the  work  done  by  Cornell  University,  not 
only  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  but  also  in  the  extension  of  agricultural 
knowledge  throughout  the  State,  by  means  of  lectures,  reading  courses,  and  nature- 
study  leaflets. 

PROPOSED  NATIONAL  AID. 

Several  witnesses  from  the  South  are  strongly  in  favor  of  Federal  aid  for  education, 
and  most  of  them  agree  in  approving  the  principle  of  the  bill  for  that  purpose  intro- 
duced in  the  Fifty-first  Congress  by  Senator  Blair.  There  is  much  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  the  Southern  States  are  doing  all  they  can  afford  to  do  in  education,  but 
that  the  sphool  facilities  are  still  very  inadequate,  not  only  for  the  colored  children, 
but  for  the  whites  also.  While  Federal  aid  is  asked  for  especially  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  in  some  cases  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  negroes,  no  dis- 
tinction of  color  is  proposed  so  far  as  the  legislation  is  concerned,  the  idea  being  that 
the  appropriation  should  be  made  to  the  various  States  in  proportion  to  the  illiteracy.* 
Some  witnesses  ask  especially  for  governmental  aid  for  manual  training  and  industrial 
education,  especially  textile  schools;*  and  the  need  of  additional  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  in  the  Southern  States  is  emphasized.  The  close  connection  between 
textile  manufactures  and  the  prosperity  of  the  cotton  industry  is  hinted  at,  and  one 
witness  suggests  that  the  funds  due  from  the  United  States  to  unidentified  deceased 
negro  soldiers  be  turned  over  to  the  States,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  such  sol- 
diers from  each,  for  the  establishment  and  equipment  of  textile  schools.  The  desira- 
bility of  a  national  university  also  finds  expression  in  the  testimony. 

1  Davenport,  pp.  186,187;  Harris,  p.  45. 
>  Davenport,  pp.  132, 137, 189. 
'True,  p.  54;  Roberts,  p.  224. 

«DuBoi8,  pp.  174, 176;  Miller,  pp.  118-120;  Wright,  pp.  208.  206,  207,  210;  Winston,  pp.  126, 127;  Derrick, 
pp.  157,  158,  Salter,  p.  IM;  Simpson,  pp.  102,  104,  106,  107. 
•Beaty,  p.  d9;  Miller,  pp.  120,  121:  Harrison,  p.  109. 


TOPICAL  DIGEST  OF  EVIDENCE. 

Prepared  l)y  Harvey  M.  Friend. 


I.  EDXXGATIOK  AND  PBOOBESS. 

A.  The  nature  of  elTlllzatlon.— 1.  Objects  of  ciiilization.—T>r.  Harris  eayB 
that  civilization  has  two  important  objects:  (1)  To  place  under. the  command  of  the 
individual  and  the  whole  social  fabric  the  services  of  nature;  (2)  to  make  available 
to  each  individual  the  experience,  observations,  reflection s  insienti*,  etc;.,  of  his  fel- 
low-men. Civilization  relates  to  a  material  side  and  to  a  spiritual  side  of  life.  There 
has  been  an  enormous  advance  in  the  command  of  the  material  world  by  machinery 
and  the  forces  of  steam  and  electricity,  but  there  has  been  greater  progress  made 
through  the  agency  of  the  newspaper  and  the  book.  It  may  be  that  the  men  of  the 
present  time  work  as  hard  as  the  men  of  the  last  century,  but  every  hour*s  lalx>r  now 
produces  from  four  to  ten  times  as  great  results  as  each  hour  did  then.  The  power 
of  the  individual  citizen  to  participate  in  the  life  and  work  of  his  fellow-man  has 
been  immensely  increased.  The  condition  of  the  workingman  is  now  far  better 
than  it  was  50  years  ago,  because  he  can  command  more  productions  that  are  useful 
for  his  health  and  comfort,  and  can  share  the  observations  and  reflections  of  his 
fellow-men  upon  the  problems  of  life.     (48,  49.) 

2.  CirilimtUm  and  progress. — Dr.  Dabnby,  president  of  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see, sa^s  that  in  society,  as  in  biologv,  there  are  three  states:  (1)  Equilibrium;  (2) 
evolution  or  development;  and  (3)  degeneration.  A  nation  may  remain  in  equi- 
librium for  a  brief  time  in  the  early  state  of  its  history,  but  to  stand  still  after  that  is 
to  die.  The  South  stands  to-day  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  state.  It  has  lived 
as  long  as  it  can  upon  the  bounties  of  nature  and  nas  reached  that  point  at  which  it 
must  study  science,  learn  the  arts,  use  its  material  resources,  and  accumulate  wealth. 
The  study  and  the  application  of  science  must  p>  hand  in  hand.  The  interests  of 
pure  science  and  of  tlwihnolo^  are  largely  identical.  New  truths  in  science  always 
lead  to  new  developments  in  mdustry ;  hence  comes  the  inventor  as  well  as  the  inves- 
tigator.  Every  adVance  in  industry  facilitates  the  experimental  investigation  upon 
wnich  the  growth  of  pure  science  depends.  The  glass  industry  has  promoted  chem- 
istry and  the  electrical  industry  has  aided  physics  and  mechanical  engineering.  It 
is  not  the  classics  or  philosoph  v  that  makes  a  people  strong.  Civilization  owes  so 
much  to  technical  knowledge  that  that  knowledge  must  form  a  part  of  the  higher 
e<liuation.  These  opinions  are  in  accord  with  General  Lee's  plan  for  the  development 
of  Washington  College.     (1»6,  197. ) 

B.  Indniitrlal  and  polltleal  importanee  of  llteraey.—Dr.  Harris 
argues  that  the  most  important  thing  in  education  is  to  make  ever^rbody  a  reader. 
Every  jxirson  of  proper  age  should  be  able  to  read  and  write.  The  illiterate  person 
is  not  able  to  work  by  himself  except  in  the  simplest  kinds  of  employment.  The 
educated  man  can  follow  written  or  printed  directions,  and  be  held  responsible  for 
the  character  of  his  work  when  he  is  not  under  immediate  supervision.  The  work 
of  a  conimunity  ^ets  to  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  demand  in  the  laborer  a  knowledge 
of  reading  and  writing.  The  most  important  thing  in  a  frc^  country  is  for  its  inhao- 
itants  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  for  the  reason  that  the  government  must  be  chiefly 
one  of  pijpular  opinion,  which  can  be  effective  only  through  the  newspaper  and  the 
book.  The  individual  must  leani  every  day  to  know  the  opinions  of  his  lellow-men. 
Thus  there  goes  on  in  the  mind  of  each  citizen  a  comparative  study  of  public  opinion — 
the  readjustment  of  local  opinion  and  sentiment  to  the  aggre^te  of  public  opinion 
and  sentiment  of  States  and  nations.  The  general  public  opinion  of  the  wond  is  a 
kind  of  "writing  on  the  wall"  in  which  the  individual  of  any  particular  section 
weighs  his  local  view  of  affairs.  Ignorance  of  public  opinion  l(»as  to  useless  wars 
or  to  useless  undertakings.     (5.) 
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Dr.  Harrifi  goes  on  to  say  that  Great  Britain  is  much  more  influenced  by  news- 
papers than  any  of  the  nations  on  the  Continent  In  this  respect  it  is  seen  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  people  have  invented  a  means  for  making  their  individualism  safe. 
The  American  newspapers  far  surpass  the  English  newspapers  in  taking  hold  of  the 
life  of  the  individual.  Information  in  an  English  newspaper  is  served  up  in  the  form 
of  elaborate  articles,  and  the  colloquial  style  is  avoided.  Each  reader  in  America 
can  get  far  more  from  his  newspaper  than  the  Englishman  can  get  from  his.  The 
process  of  creating  public  opinion  and  of  reducing  conflicting  currents  of  public 
opinion  to  one  standard  are  realized  more  successfully  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other.  A  newspaper  public  opinion,  however,  can  penetrate  only  educated  com- 
munities.   The  newspapers  have  improved  from  year  to  year  in  their  ability  to  take 


erowing  richer  and  fewer,  and  the  poor  are  growing  poorer  and  more  numerous,  can 
be,  and  has  been,  very  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  press  of  the  country,  and  the 
theories  of  those  eminent  men  refuted.     (5, 6. ) 

C.  Education  and  production.— Dr.  Dabney,  quoting  from  a  paper  read 
by  him  at  the  Richmond  meeting  of  the  Southern  Educational  Association,  says 
that  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  the  extension  of 
the  benefits  of  education  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  Its  chief  lesson  is  that  educa- 
tion increases  the  wealth-producine  power  of  the  people  in  direct  proportion  to  its 
distribution  and  thoroughness.  The  power  of  the  people  of  the  different  States  to 
earn  money  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  period  the  average  citizen 
of  each  has  attended  school.  The  average  school  period  for  1898-99  of  each  inhabit- 
ant of  the  United  States  was  4.4  years;  of  Massachusetts,  which  has  the  best  schools, 
7  years;  of  Tennessee  (which  is  taken  as  a  fair  representative  of  the  Southern  States), 
a  little  less  than  3  years.  The  total  annual  production  of  the  United  States  in  the 
year  1800  was  less  than  |30  a  year,  or  10  cents  a  day,  for  each  man,  woman,  and 
child.  This  increased  from  year  to  year  imtil  in  1899  it  was  about  $170  a  year,  or 
65  cents  a  day.  The  production  of  Massachusetts  in  1899  was  $260,  or  85  cents  a  day, 
for  each  man,  woman,  and  child.  In  Tennessee  in  1899  it  was  less  than  $116  a  year, 
or  38  cents  a  day,  for  each  inhabitant.  The  average  family  of  5  in  Tennessee  must 
live  on  $580  a  year,  counting  everything  producea  on  the  farm  as  well  as  sales  and 
money  wages,  while  a  similar  family  in  Massachusetts  has  $1,300  to  spend,  and  the 
average  family  of  the  United  States  has  $850.  The  proportion  between  the  school 
period  in  Massachusetts,  the  school  period  in  the  whole  United  States,  and  the  school 
period  in  Tennessee  is  expressed  by  the  ratio  14: 8.8: 6;  the  proportion  between  the 
productive  capacity  of  each  person  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  whole  United  States,  and 
m  Tennessee  is  expressed  bv  the  ratio  13: 8.5: 5.8.  The  witness  maintains  that  these 
figures  are  not  a  mere  coindaence,  but  express  a  law  which  is  universal  the  world  over. 

The  population  of  Massachusetts  earned  in  1  year  $403,969,824  more  than  the 
same  numoer  of  people  in  Tennessee.  Massachusetts  spent  $12,261,625  more  upon 
her  public  schools  than  Tennessee  in  that  year;  that  is,  $12,000,000  invested  in  supe- 
rior education  yielded  $400,000,000.  Tennessee  is  richer  in  natural  resources  by 
far  than  Massachusetts,  even  though  Massachusetts  has  superior  waterways;  and  in 
order  that  Tennessee  and  the  whole  South  may  reap  the  full  advantage  of  those 
resources  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  children,  both  white  and  black,  in  that  country 
should  be  educated  thoroughly  through  a  long  series  of  years.  The  marvelous 
enei^y  and  common  sense  of  any  peoj^le  is  not  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  their  success 
in  the  battle  of  life.  In  the  competition  that  has  come  with  the  twentieth  century 
a  thorough  training  is  necessary.     (193,  195. ) 

Dr.  Harris  says  the  total  production  of  the  labor  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  1880  was  about  44  cents  a  day  for  each  person;  but  the  production  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  the  average  of  schooling  is  7  years  for  each  inhabitant,  was  nearly 
double  that  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  United  States.  The  lowest  estimate  gives  68 
per  cent  more  than  the  national  avera^,  while  the  highest  and  best  estimate  gives 
exactly  100  per  cent.  He  attributes  this  productive  capacity  of  the  people  of  Masna- 
chusetts  to  the  excellent  schools  in  that  State,  and  says  that  no  one  can  fail  to  see 
the  relation  of  the  schools  of  Massachusetts  to  its  phenomenal  production  of  wealth. 
The  excellent  school  system  of  Massachusetts  has  also  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
lesseninff  vice  in  that  State.     (46. ) 

Accoraing  to  the  census  of  1890  the  total  value  of  farm  products,  including  live 
stock,  amounted  to  $0,108  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  United  States,  the  manu&u;tur- 
ing  products  to  $0,184,  the  mining  products  to  $0,025,  or  a  total  for  these  3  opeat 
items  of  $0.3174,  or  $2.2218  a  week,  or  $9,522  per  month  for  each  individual.  Mul- 
tiplying by  3  to  obtain  the  representation  of  the  average  wage-earner,  it  appears  that 
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he  receives  $6.6654  per  week,  or  $28,563  a  month.  Dr.  Harris  submits  a  table  show- 
ing the  amount  per  day  per  inhabitant  by  States.  Adding  to  the  total  amount 
received  from  the  3  items  mentioned  the  items  of  wages  for  transportation,  small 
gardening,  and  other  industries  not  taken  account  of  by  the  census,  he  finds  that  the 
total  sum  received  by  each  person  employed  in  the  United  States  is  $0.5144  per  dav,  or 
for  each  wage-earner  $1.5432  a  day,  or  $10.80  a  week;  hence  an^  person  receiving  $11  a 
week  receives  more  than  the  average  wa^e-eamer.  Mulhall,  in  his  *' Industries  and 
Wealth  of  Nations,"  finds  that  the  daily  productivity  of  each  inhabitant  of  the 
United  States  is  $0.6025,  and  of  Europe,  ^.2650.  Dr.  Harris  submits  a  table  show- 
ing the  incomes  among  all  clashes  in  Great  Britain,  taken  from  Leone  Levi's  "Wages," 
which  shows  that  the  numlHjr  of  incomes  over  $750  a  year  increased  rapidly  l)etween 
1850  and  1880;  while  population  increased  only  33  per  cent,  the  incomes  of  from 
$750  to  $5,000  trebled,  the  numl^r  of  incomes  from  $5,000  to  $15,000  more  than 
doubled,  and  the  average  of  those  less  than  $750  increased  from  $265  in  1850  to  $415 
in  1881 .  The  production  of  the  United  States  has  risen  from  an  average  of  30  cents  per 
capita  in  1850  to  nearl  y  51  ^  c^nts  in  1890.  A  table  accompanies  this  te^imony  showing 
the  sources  of  this  average  income.  One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  improve- 
ment is  the  evidence  of  the  distribution  of  these  aggregate  earnings  among  all  classes 
of  people.     (9-12.) 

n.  GENEBAL  EDXTCATIOK  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A.  The  common  nchool  ijritem  generally.— 1.  Schodage,  achoolatiendancej 
6fc.-^Dr.  Harris,  United  States  Commiasiouer  of  Education,  submits  tables  showing 
the  school  age,  Ixjtli  permissible  and  compulsory,  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union; 
also  the  enrollment  and  amount  expended  per  capita  of  population  by  the  several 
States.  The  school  age  recognized  by  the  United  States  census  is  from  5  to  18;  but 
in  18  of  the  States  the  legal  age  at  which  persons  are  permitted  free  school  attendance 
is  from  6  to  21;  in  6  States,  from  6  to  18;  in  11  States,  from  5  to  21;  in  4  States,  from 
6  to  20.     Many  States  have  fixed  a  shorter  period  for  compulsory  school  att^mdance. 

The  actual  average  attendance  indicates  what  is  actually  realized  in  the  matter  of 
education  in  each  State.  A  table  is  submitte<l  by  the  witness  giving  the  average  and 
the  aggregate  attendance  in  the  several  States.  The  school  year  is  regarded  as  200 
days,  but  not  all  of  the  States  have  the  schools  open  for  that  length  of  time.  The 
total  amount  of  schooling  given  on  an  average  to  each  inhabitant  of  the  United  States 
by  all  schools,  public  ana  private,  is  nearly  5  vears  of  200  days  each.  Usually  3  or 
4  months  is  the  extent  of  tne  school  year  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the  States  that 
have  comparatively  few  cities  average  a  very  small  number  of  days  in  the  school 
year.  In  the  South  Atlanti(^  division  the  average  school  year  is  so  short  that  each 
inhabitant  receives  only  3.05  years*  education,  while  the  North  Atlantic  division, 
which  contains  the  larger  cities*,  is  giving  to  each  inhabitant  an  average  of  6.70  yeare 
of  200  days  each.  The  total  number  of  school  days  for  the  whole  country  has  been 
gradually  increased,  owing  chiefly  to  the  growth  of  cities  and  lai^e  villages,  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  and  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  country.  The  growth  of 
villages  in  the  South  is  an  important  influence  in  the  lengthening  of  the  school  term, 
which  in  that  section  has  increased  from  an  average  of  94  days  in  the  year  1870  to  an 
average  of  108  days  in  the  year  1899. 

The  percentage  of  school  population  in  the  South  from  6  to  18  years  of  age  is  larger 
than  in  the  North;  the  families  are  lai^er  and  there  are  fewer  old  people.  By  the 
census  of  1880  it  was  shown  that  the  number  of  children  6  to  13  years  of  age,  inclu- 
sive, was  19.45  for  each  100  inhabitants  of  the  whole  United  States,  but  in  the  North 
Atlantic  division  only  16.92;  in  the  South  Atlantic  division  21.37;  in  the  North 
Central  division  19.74;  in  the  South  Central  division  22.16;  and  in  the  Western 
division  only  16.13.  A  similar  ratio  prevailed  in  respect  to  children  from  4  to  20 
years  of  age  in  the  several  sections  of  the  country.  The  witness  thinks  that  the 
reason  the  percentage  of  children  is  higher  in  the  Southern  States  than  in  the  Northern 
grows  out  of  the  effects  of  the  civil  war,  the  extraordinary  strain  in  physical  and 
mental  exhaustion  and  the  worries  and  discouragements  attendant  on  the  results 
thereof  having  caused  the  percentage  of  persons  over  40  years  of  age  to  be  much 
less  than  the  percentage  of  persons  of  similar  age  in  the  North.     (1-5. ) 

Dr.  Harris  submits  a  table  showing  the  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  different  States 
in  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  institutions  of  learning.  The  total  number  of 
different  pupils  enrolled  m  the  public  schools  for  the  year  1898-09  was  over  15,000,000, 
or  about  20  J  per  cent  of  the  population.     (42-45.) 

2.  Comparison  wUh  other  countries, — Dr.  Harris  says  the  United  States  shows  a 
greater  rate  of  increase  in  population  than  any  other  country,  and  the  number  of 
persons  reaching  old  age  is  not  po  great  as  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe.    The 
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result  is  that  the  school  population  from  6  to  18  years  is  a  lai>^r  percentage  of  the 
total  population  than  it  is  in  European  countries.  In  the  United  States  the  percent- 
age of  tne  population  which  attends  school  some  portion  of  the^ear  is  21;  in  Eng- 
uuid  it  is  aoout  17;  in  Germany  it  is  about  18;  and  in  some  divisions,  sa^'  Saxony, 
20;  in  Spain,  7};  in  Italy,  7^.  A  table  of  comparative  statistics  of  education  in  the 
United  States  and  in  foreign  countries  is  submitted.  After  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy  made  a  great  effort  to  bring  their  children  into  school.  It 
was  thought  that  universal  education  in  Germany  had  been  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
success  of  the  German  arms.  The  result  is  that  France  now  has  about  14^  per 
cent  of  its  population  in  school,  whereas  before  1875  the  schools  of  that  country 
and  of  the  other  European  countries  enrolled  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  their 
population.     (6-8.) 

Mr.  WiNTBR,  a  journalist  of  Boston,  Ma;ss.,  says, that  at  the  time  of  the  civil  war 
the  United  States  depended  upon  Russia's  aid  in  furnishing  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  and  that  the  Russian  system  is  carried  out  in  this  country  to-day 
to  a  large  extent,  especially  in  railroads,  civil  engineering,  and  military  schools. 
Europe  educates  the  intelligent  few  and  neglects  the  masses;  the  United  States  edu- 
cates the  masses  and  leaves  the  intelligent  few  to  get  their  education  as  best  they  can. 
He  quotes  from  Bryc«'s  **  American  Commonwealth:"  **  The  public  elementary  school 
^ives  everybody  tne  key  of  knowledge  in  making  reading  and  writing  familiar,  but 
it  has  no  time  to  tell  how  to  use  the  key.  The  education  of  the  masses  is  a  superficial 
knowledge.**  In  the  United  States  the  only  class  trained  for  their  work  are  those  in 
the  professions,  which  constitute  about  5  per  cent  of  the  population.  Twentv  per 
cent  are  in  commercial  occupations,  leaving  the  remainder  in  need  of  industriaf  and 
scientific  training.  The  salaries  paid  in  commercial  and  business  pursuits  average  as 
follows:  Five  per  cent  at  $2,000;  12  per  cent  at  $1,200;  28  per  cent  at  |1,000,  and  56 
per  cent  at  less  than  $1,000  per  annum.     (66,  67.) 

3.  CovTse  of  study, —Br,  Harris  says  the  course  of  study  in  the  common  schools  in 
nearly  all  the  States  includes  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  history  of  the 
United  States,  miscellaneous  lessons  in  natural  science,  and  a  course  of  lessons  in 
hygiene,  especially  with  reference  to  intoxicating  drinks.  The  report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  every  year  contains  a  table  showing  the  studies  of 
all  the  secondary  pupils,  i.  e.,  those  in  the  high  schools  and  in  private  academies  who 
are  studying  Latin,  Greek,  algebra,  and  geometry.  A  table  is  submitted  showing  the 
studenta  in  certain  studies  in  secondary  schools  in  1898-99.     (50,  51.) 

4.  Free  text-books. — Dr.  Harris  submits  2  tables  showins  that  in  9  States  free  text- 
books are  provided,  and  in  10  others  the  district  or  town  has  the  option  of  providing 
free  text-books  for  pupils  within  its  limits. 

5.  Improvement  of  mral  schools. — Dr.  Harris  says  that  many  of  the  States  have 
recently  improved  their  rural  schools.  Ohio  has  done  a  good  deal,  following  the 
exampleof  Kingsville,  in  Ashtabula  County.  The  State  has  also  passed  a  law,  called  the 
Boxwell  law,  wnich  provides  for  certificates  of  graduation  ior  pupils  in  rural  schools, 
and  makes  possible  their  further  education  in  high  schools  at  the  expense  of  the 
State. 

6.  Free  transportation  of  pupils. — Dr.  Harris  says  the  free  transportation  of  pupils 
to  well-graded  schools  began  less  than  30  years  ago,  and  within  the  last  few  years 
the  movement  has  spread  rapidly.  A  table  is  submitted  showing  that  in  14  States 
free  transportation  is  provide<i  to  and  from  the  schools,  with  certain  restrictions. 
Massachusetts  led  the  way  in  developing  the  district  system  and  also  in  consolida- 
tion. An  act  giving  this  authority  was  passed  in  1869.  A  table  is  submitted  show- 
ing the  amounts  appropriated  for  public-school  transportation  for  the  school  years 
from  1888  to  1896  to  have  increased  from  $22, 11 8. 38  for  the  years  1888-89  to  $91,136.11 
for  the  years  1895-96.  The  movement  has  extended  beyond  Massachusetts  to  nearly 
every  one  of  the  New  England  States,  and  many  hundreds  of  schools  have  been  con- 
solidated, with  the  most  gratifying  results.  Longer  s(!hool  terms,  l)etter  teachers, 
better  grading,  better  instruction,  more  interest  in  the  pupils,  greater  physical  com- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  children,  and  better  supervision  have  resulted.  The  new- 
plan  is  never  more  expensive  than  the  old  one,  and  is  often  less  expensive.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  New  England  States,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  New  York,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and  North  and  South  Dakota  have  free  transportation, 
with  certain  limitations.  In  most  States  new  legislation  will  be  necessary  to  bring 
this  about.  Consolidation  of  schools  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  there  will  be 
onl  V  one  school  in  a  town  or  township.  It  turns  practicallyupon  means  of  cheap,  safe, 
ancl  easy  communication  throughout  the  school  area.  At  Kingsville,  Ohio,  where  the 
transportation  reached  all  the  pupils,  the  cost  of  tuition  was  reduced  from  $22.75  to 
$12.25  a  year  for  each  of  the  50  pupils  brought  to  the  central  school  from  the  outly- 
ing districts. 
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Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  some  other  States  have  provided  for  the  transportation 
of  pupils  from  sparsely  settled  districts  to  the  large  schools  in  villages^  centrally  sit- 
uate<l.  It  is  found  that  the  cost  of  transportation  is  more  than  made  up  hy  the 
amount  saved  in  wages  of  teachers,  fewer  teachers  heing  able  to  do  better  work  under 
the  new  plan  than  a  greater  number  under  the  old  plan.    The  children  are  trans- 

Sorted  in  a  covered  conveyance  or  omnibus,  which  goes  to  the  remote  parts  of  the 
istrict  and  takes  up  the  children  in  the  morning,  conveys  them  to  the  school,  and 
returns  them  to  their  residences  in  the  afternoon.  In  some  parts  of  Ohio,  where  the 
plan  is  being  tried,  the  drivers  of  the  omnibuses  serve  as  carriers  for  the  mails 
between  the  farmhouses  and  the  post-offices.  Dr.  Harris  thinks  there  is  no  rural 
interest  of  a  social  nature  that  would  be  more  advanced  by  good  roads  than  the  edu- 
cational interest.  In  many  places  road  improvement  is  a  necessary  condition  pre- 
vious to  the  bettennent  of  rural  schools.     (3Ji-36.) 

7.  Indian  nchooU. — Dr.  Harris  says  there  are  in  the  United  States  24  Indian 
schools',  having  262  teachers  (116  males  and  146  females)  and  5,364  pupils  (3,076 
males  and  2,288  females).  The  total  expenditure  for  these  schools  approximates 
$200,000. 

The  defect  in  the  education  of  the  Indian  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  inhal  system  (1) 
does  not  i)ermit  the  rise  of  combinations  lar^e  enough  to  give  free  development  to 
prixiuctive  industry,  and  (2)  does  not  permit  the  ownership  of  land  in  severalty. 
The  Indian  school  at  Carlisle  teaches  the  Indian  to  desire  individual  ownership  of 
farms  and  shops,  ami  to  specialize  his  industry.     (18, 40. ) 

B.  Common  scIiooIm  In  the  South.  ( See  also  Education  of  tlie  Negro,  p.  lx.  ) 
1.  North  Carolina. — Mr.  Winston,  president  of  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts,  nays  the  school  year  in  North  Carolina  is  71  days.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  prolong  the  term  from  year  to  year,  and  the  appropriation  for  the 
public  schools  has  been  increased  by  each  successive  legislature  for  the  last  10  or  11 
years.  The  school  tax  at  present  is  18  cents  on  each  $100  and  $1.50  poll  tax,  besides 
a  lump  appropriation  by  a  recent  legislature  of  $100,000.  The  most  efficient  schools 
of  the  State  are  those  in  the  towns  and  small  cities  which  have  a  special  tax.  As 
compared  with  the  condition  10  or  20  years  ago,  the  standard  of  education  among  the 
people  generally  is  decidedly  on  the  increase,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  increase 
in  responsibility.  The  facilities  for  higher  education  in  the  State  are  remarkably 
good,  considering  the  small  amount  of  money  that  is  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  has  an  income  of  not  quite  $50,000,  and  yet  gradu- 
ates from  there  can  secure  scholarships  from  Harvard,  and  afterwards  fellowships  in 
competition  with  Harvard  men.  There  are  aboui600  students  in  the  university. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  smaller  colleges  in  the  State,  mostly  church  colleges,  most 
of  which  are  of  really  high  standard  and  do  creditable  work.  Mr.  Winston  does  not 
favor  Federal  aid  for  these  denominational  colleges.     (126-127. ) 

2.  tSoiUh  Carolina.— Mr.  Simpson,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Clemson  Col- 
lege, says  there  is  a  great  mass  of  ipiorance  in  South  Carolina,  among  both  the 
white  and  the  colore<l  i)opulations.  When  the  negroes  were  freed  they  8te])r>ed  out 
of  almost  abject  ignorance  and  at  once  be(»ome  full-fledged  citizens,  and  tne  very 
large  excess  of  negroes  over  whites  in  South  Carolina  seriously  endangeretl  the  exist- 
ence of  the  white  race.  The  State  thought  the  best  course  to  jmrsue  was  to  educate 
the  negroes,  who  were  far  more  ignorant  than  the  whites,  because  the  white  people 
had  had  free  public  schools  to  a  certain  extent  before  the  war,  so  that  even  among  the 
very  poor  people  there  was  some  smattering  of  education.  The  State  has  been  very 
libersd  in  its  efforts  to  e<lu(»le  the  negro,  and  it  has  been  a  terrible  tax  upon  it— a 
tax  which  has  kept  down  the  establishment  of  higher  technical  institutions.  One  of 
the  arguments  against  the  establishment  of  Clemson  College  was  that  there  was  so 
much  taxation  already  for  common-school  purposes.  A  large  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  South  Carolina  under  21  years  is  to-day  uneducated,  quite  a  large  j)ercentage 
being  unable  to  read  and  write;  many  of  the  people  have  had  no  opportunity  of  going 
to  scnool  and  have  no  conception  of  education.  In  the  mountain  country  there  is  a 
great  amount  of  ignorance  among  the  adults.  In  some  sections  the  white  children 
do  not  attend  the  public  schools,  even  for  the  short  jieriod  of  3  months,  because  the 
parents  do  not  favor  it.  The  negro  children  really  take  more  kindly  to  education 
than  the  poor  white  children.     ( 103,  104,  106. ) 

Mr.  Harrison,  a  farmer,  of  Fairview,  S.  C,  says  that  under  the  constitution  of 
South  Carolina  there  is  a  3-mill  property  tax  and  a  poll  tax  levied  for  the  support  of 
the  common  schools  of  the  State,  which  can  not  be  devoted  to  any  other  purpose. 
Every  school  district  in  the  State  also  has  the  privilejje  of  levying  an  additional  tax 
for  eaucational  purposes.  If  a  township  is  too  large,  its  citizens  may  make  applica-s 
tion  to  the  county  educational  board  for  a  division,  which  is  granted  in  nearly  every 
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inatanoe,  so  that  there  is  a  white  and  a  colored  school  in  each  school  district  Each 
school  has  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  educational  board  of  the  county. 
^Nearly  every  town  in  the  State  levies  an  additional  school  tax  for  higher  education. 
The  appropriation  for  higher  education  in  round  numbers  is  about  $200,000  for  the 
Stata  There  is  also  a  teg  tax  on  fertilizers,  amounting  to  about  $&0,OQb  annually, 
which  goes  direct  to  Clemson  College.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  people  of  the  State 
avail  themselves  of  all  the  opportunities  for  education  that  are  afforded.  There  are 
a  few  who  do  not  send  their  children  to  school,  but  that  class  is  very  small.  In  some 
families  where  there  are  a  numl)er  of  children,  perhaps  3  or  4,  will  go  to  school  one 
year  and  the  others  the  next  3^ear.  The  schools  ought  to  run  8  or  9  months,  whereas 
they  run  only  3  or  4  months  in  the  year.  The  school  system  is  not  what  it  ought  to 
be,  but  is  perhaps  as  good  as  the  State  can  afford.     (108, 109. ) 

Mr.  Harrison  says  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  school  tax  of  South  Carolina  is 
paid  by  the  white  race.  The  amount  appropriated  is  divided  per  capita  among  all  the 
children.  The?  enrolled  attendance  of  one  year  is  the  basis  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  following  year.  The  colored  population  in  the  schools  is  in  the  proportion  of 
about  4  to  6.     (110.) 

Mr.  Harrison  says  that  Citadel  Academy  is  the  only  place  in  South  Carolina  where 
a  bov  can  get  a  free  education.  The  institution  is  supported  by  the  State,  and  the 
pupils  are  boarded,  clothed,  and  have  free  tuition.  It  is  a  business  education  with  a 
military  feature.  The  State  appropriates  money  enough  to  support  2  beneficiary 
scholars  from  each  county,  and  there  are  also  students  tnere  who  pay.     (110.) 

This  Mntness  also  says  that  there  are  private  schools  in  the  State  wnich  are,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  public  schools.  For  instance,  after  the  public  schools  have  continued 
several  months  in  the  year  the  patrons  of  the  school  will  arrange  to  continue  the 
school  for  a  longer  period  and  will  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  that  purpose.     (110. ) 

DenomiimiUnwd  schools. — Mr.  Harrison  says  that  almost  every  denomination  has 
high  schools  in  South  Carolina;  there  are  more  for  women  than  for  men.  He  thinks 
that  so  far  as  literary  institutions  are  concerned  the  State  of  South  Carolina  is  amply 
supplied,  but  believes  she  is  deficient  in  common  schools  and  in  the  industrial  and 
manual-training  schools.     (110,111.) 

Mr.  Miller,  the  president  of  the  Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  South  Carolina,  testifies  that  South  Carolina  is  taxed  as  much 
as  it  should  be  in  proix)rtion  to  its  income,  but  the  taxation  does  not  yield  enough  to 
support  the  schools  in  a  proper  way.  In  the  towns  and  cities  both  the  white  and 
colored  children  are  fairly  provided  with  houses  and  school  appliances,  but  in  the 
country  districts  the  school  system  is  more  or  less  of  a  makeshift,  especially  so  far  as 
the  negro  children  are  concerned.  No  complaint  can  be  made  against  South  Caro- 
lina so  far  as  appropriating  money  for  negro  education  is  concerned.  About  one- 
ninth  of  the  taxes'^of  the  State  are  paid  by  the  negro  race,  and  that  race  is  lai^gely  in 
the  majority  in  the  State.  For  all  State  purposes  outside  of  education  there  is  a  levy 
of  5  mills,  and  for  educational  purposes  there  is  a  levy  of  3  mills  and  a  poll  tax  of  $1 
for  each  adult  male  below  50  years  of  age,  so  that  practically  half  the  State  taxation 
of  South  Carolina  goes  to  the  common-school  educationid  system.  This  school  fund 
is  prorated  to  each  school  district  on  the  attendance  of  the  previous  year.  After  the 
prorating  is  made  it  becomes  a  common  fund  of  the  district  and  then  the  identity  as 
to  race  is  lost,  the  use  of  the  money  depending  entirely  on  the  class,  ability,  and 
conceptions  of  the  trustees;  hence  the  conditions  in  one  township  in  the  State  may 
be  'mtirely  different  from  those  in  other  townships.  In  Charleston  and  two  or  three 
other  cities  there  is  very  little  difference  In  the  pay  of  the  n^ro  and  white  teachers, 
but  in  the  country  districts  the  negro  teachers  receive  only  about  one-half  the  salary 
of  the  white  teachers.  In  Charleston  all  the  teachers  in  the  colored  schools  except 
6  are  white;  in  the  boys'  schools  outside  of  Spartanbuig  and  Greenville  both  races 
are  employed.  If  the  schools  over  the  State  were  on  the  same  scale  of  elevation  as 
in  Charleston,  no  assistance  would  be  needed.     (117,  118.^ 

Mr.  Miller  testifies  that  up  to  1840,  out  of  a  possible  school  population  of  120,000 
white  children  in  South  Carolina,  not  over  13,000  attended  tne  free  schools.  Up 
to  I860,  out  of  a  possible  school  population  of  150,000  whites,  not  over  30,000 
attended  the  free  schools.  Prior  to  1860  facilities  were  not  offered  the  poor  whites 
to  educate  themselves.  The  schoolhouses  were  practically  all  in  the  towns.  The 
man  of  property  and  means  in  those  days  educated  his  children  mostly  abroad,  but 
the  poor  man,  who  had  to  compete  with  slave  labor,  had  no  opportunity  to  educate 
his  children  at  all.  The  great  mass  of  the  negroes  were  almost  wholly  ignorant,  and 
had  to  be  kept  so  if  slavery  was  to  exist.  The  war  wiped  out  the  scnool  system  of 
the  State,  and  when  it  was  reorganized  there  was  perhaps  greater  Illiteracy  than 
l>efc>re  the  war.  Mr.  Miller  estimates  the  school  iK)pulation  of  negroes  at  the  present 
time  at  not  less  than  300,000.     (118, 119. ) 
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Mr.  Simpson  Bays  South  Oarolina  appropriates  for  public  schools  about  $1,000,000 
every  year,  which  is  divided  per  capita  between  the  white  and  black  children;  there 
bein{^  a  laise  excess  of  colored  children,  that  race  gets  the  lareer  nart  of  the  appro- 
priation. He  thinks  the  public  schools  that  are  supported  by  this  appropriation 
are  kept  open  3  or  4  months  in  the  year.  The  State  is  exceedingly  poor  and  is 
doing  the  best  it  can.  Almost  every  community  of  any  importance  iri  the  State  has 
a  graded  school  and  special  taxation  to  support  it.  The  little  which  the  State  pays 
for  higher  education  is  a  mere  bagatelle,  and  would  not  extend  the  term  of  the  com- 
mon schools  more  than  a  week  or  two  if  devoted  to  that  purpose.  The  s^rhool  term 
ought  to  last  8  or  9  months;  the  3  months'  schooling  is  a  mere  smattering  and  not 
real  education.  The  universal  demand  is  for  a  longer  school  vear.  The  system  does 
not  extend  far  enough  and  the  money  is  lacking  to  establish  high  schools.  In  most 
of  the  towns,  and  in  some  of  the  country  districts,  a  spe<:ial  tax  is  levied  for  higher 
education,  but  the  people  are  too  poor  in  many  of  the  other  places  to  pay  such  a  tax. 
Of  all  the  expenditures  of  the  State,  more  than  one-half,  and  perhaps  tnree-fourths, 
goes  to  the  public  schools.  The  public-school  system  is  being  improved  and  is  work- 
ing out  good  results.     ( 103,  104,  105. ) 

3.  Georgia. — Professor  Du  Bois,  of  Atlanta  University,  testifies  that  the  money  for 
the  public  schools  in  Geoi^a  is  raised  by  local  taxation,  a  poll  tax,  and  a  number  of 
special  taxes,  such  as  the  taxes  on  liquor  licenses,  half  of  the  rental  from  the  Western 
and  Atlantic  Railroad,  which  is  owned  by  the  State,  and  the  insp>ection  tax  on  fer- 
tilizers. The  fund  is  divided  among  the  counties  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of 
direct  taxation  which  they  pay.  Very  little  local  taxation  is  added  except  in  the 
cities.  The  st^hools  are  controlled  locally  by  a  county  school  commissioner.  There 
are  also  county  boards  of  trustees  and  local  trustees.  The  power  over  education  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  elective  board.  Sometimes  there  are  colored  representatives 
on  the  board  and  sometimes  not 

Professor  Du  Bois  doubts  whether  there  has  been  any  improvement  during  the 
last  decade  in  the  condition  and  standing  of  the  white  pubhc  schools  in  Geoiigia, 
but  he  says  they  are  letter  than  the  neero  schools.  They  do  not  compare  at  all  with 
the  public  schools  of  New  England.  Among  the  wealthy  white  people  there  are  a 
numoer  of  private  schools.  The  girls  ^o  to  women's  colleges  and.  the  boys  U)  the 
denominational  schools  and  the  State  university.  Some  of  them  go  North  for  their 
education. 

There  is  always  difiiculty  about  county  superintendents  because  of  the  small  pay 
they  receive,  ana  this  sometimes  results  in  hiring  teachers  who  will  contribute  part 
of  their  salaries  either  to  the  superintendents  or  to  someone  else  in  order  to  get  places, 
with  the  result  that  a  poor  class  of  teachers  is  often  employed.     (161 ,  173,  174. ) 

Dougherty  County. — Professor  Du  Bois  testifies  that  in  I)ougherty  County  about  73 
per  cent  of  all  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  are  illiterate — that  is,  they  either  can 
not  read  or  wnte  or  can  read  so  little  as  to  amount  to  nothing.  The  percentage  of 
illiterates  under  the  age  of  20  is  about  60  per  cent  This  increased  literacy  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  20  is  attributed  to  the  common  schools  of  Dougherty  County,  which, 
although  very  poor,  have  some  good  features.  There  is  no  schoolhouse  in  tne  whole 
county  that  can  compare  with  the  very  worst  schoolhouse  in  New  England.  The 
best  one  that  Professor  Du  Bois  ever  saw  in  the  county  was  a  board  house  equipped 
with  rude  benches,  without  desks,  no  sort  of  furniture  except  a  blackboani  and  three 
boards  put  together  for  the  teacher's  desk,  and  only  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  wall 
for  a  window.     Most  of  the  schoolhouses  were  either  old  log  huts  or  negro  churches. 

There  is  less  illiteracy  in  the  town  of  Albany,  the  county  seat  of  the  county,  than 
in  the  country  districts.  There  are  some  good  teachers  in  Albany.  The  American 
Missionary  Association  started  an  academy  there  some  20  years  ago,  and  its  infiuencc 
has  been  beneficial.  It  is  now  entirely  under  colored  teachers,  nearly  all  of  whom 
are  (college  graduates.  The  attendance  amounts  to  200  or  300.  The  public  school  is 
not  quite  so  good,  and  the  teac^hers  are  not  paid  so  well  as  in  the  academv.  (161, 
172,  173.) 

4.  Texag. — Bishop  Grant  says  that  the  conditions  in  all  the  Southern  States 
where  slavery  formerly  existed  are  practically  the  same,  but  the  educational  facili- 
ties of  Texas  are  perhaps  better  than  in  any  other  of  the  Southern  States,  the  school 
fund  being  larger.     (144,  145.) 

5.  Defic^cies  of  Southern  education. — Dr.  Dabney  thinks  that  the  South  has  at  last 
come  to  recognize  the  deficiencies  of  her  educational  system  and  the  one-sidedness  of 
her  schools.  The  recent  a^gitation  for  technical  education  grows  out  of  the  desire  of 
the  people  to  work  up  their  own  resources.  Dr.  Dabney  fears,  however,  that  there 
is  diuiser  of  taking  t(x>  narrow  a  view  of  the  subject,  ana  thinks  that  more  attention 
dioulcT  be  paid  to  the  common  school  system  than  heretofore.  One  of  the  difficulties 
with  the  system  of  education  in  the  South  has  been  that  most  of  the  thought  has 
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been  given  to  higher  education  and  too  little  to  the  education  of  all  the  people  in  the 
common  schools.  The  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  South  are  not  attended 
as  lareely  as  those  of  other  States,  l)ecause  the  Southern  States  have  too  few  public 
schools  to  support  them.  Another  fault  with  the  education  of  to-day  is  that  the 
graduates  are  not  fitted  for  the  actual  business  affairs  of  life.  So  long  as  the  gradu- 
ates are  fit  for  nothing  but  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  and  newspaper  reporting,  and 
are  positively  disqualified  for  business  or  manufacturing,  there  is  something  wrong 
in  tne  system.  The  common  school  education  should  lay  a  foundation  upon  which 
one  could  build  any  ordinary  pn»fession.  It  should  give  a  broad  banis  to  make  an 
intelligent  artisan  as  well  as  a  bookkeeper.  Technical  education  is  important,  but 
universal  public  education  is  more  important.  Manual  training  and  scientific 
branches  should  be  put  into  high  schools,  where  the  children  can  have  an  opportu- 
nity for  broad  training.  If  greater  productivity  is  the  aim,  there  must  be  better  com- 
mon schools.     (192,193.) 

6.  Ihslike  of  public  schools. — Professor  Du  Bois,  of  Atlanta  University,  thinks  there 
is  a  dislike  of  the  public  school  system  among  the  best  people  of  the  South.  They 
do  not  think  the  poor  whites  ought  not  to  be  educated,  but  they  have  their  doubts 
as  to  whether  the  public  school  system  is  the  best  method  of  giving  the  child  an 
education.     (173,  174.) 

7.  Compultifry  education. — Mr.  Winston  favors  compulsory  education  in  North 
Carolina.  It  would  be  the  greatest  lever  in  the  improvement  of  the  South.  It  wuU 
render  the  poorer  class  of  people  discontented  witn  their  present  lot,  and  thereby 
spur  them  to  renewed  endeavors  for  material  improvement,  and  will  increase  wants 
and  desires,  and  thus  stimulate  their  intellectual  activities  and  make  them  capable  of 
doing  more  and  better  things.  As  an  economical  measure  compulsory  education,  and 
also  as  much  industrial  and  technical  education  as  possible,  are  desirable.  Drawing, 
designing,  caipentering,  etc.,  should  be  put  into  the  public  school  system.     (127.) 

Mr.  Harrison  favors  compulsory  education  up  to  tne  point  of  requiring  a  child  to 
read  and  write,  but  no  further.     (116. ) 

Mr.  Simpson  says  he  does  not  think  the  educational  system  of  South  Carolina  has 
reached  such  a  state  of  perfection  as  would  warrant  a  compulsory  scrhool  law.  Such 
a  law  mi^ht  be  enacted  to  apply  to  the  towns  and  not  to  the  rural  districts,  but  it  would 
be  a  special  law,  and  Mr.  Simpson  doubts  if  it  would  be  constitutional.  The  schools 
are  so  located  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  a  mat  many  children  in  the  country 
to  attend  them,  and  it  would  be  a  terrible  hardship  to  require  them  to  go  to  school 
unless  the  districts  were  so  divided  up  that  the  schools  would  l)e  convenient     (106. ) 

C.  Secondary  and  higher  education.  (See  also,  as  to  conditions  in  the 
South,  section  B.) — 1.  High  schools. — Dr.  Harris  calls  attention  to  a  significant 
increase  of  high  schools  in  the  United  States  from  2,526  9  years  ago  to  5,315  at  the 
present  time.  Natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  form  a  laiige  part  of  the  secondary 
course  of  study.  Natural  philosophy  enables  the  pupil  to  understand  the  nature  of 
force  and  the  coubcruction  of  machines  which  turn  force  to  useful  purposes.     (16.  J 

2.  CoUeges.—Dr.  Harris  testifies  that  in  the  25  years  between  1872  and  1897  the 
number  of  students  in  the  colleges  alone,  omitting  professional  and  technical  stu- 
dents, increased  from  580  in  1,000,000  to  1,201  in  1,000,000,  and  the  number  of  col- 
lege students  pursuing  special  investigations  increased  25  fold.  A  table  is  submitted 
showing  the  increase  from  year  to  year.     (40,  41. J 

3.  Higher  educaiion  of  women. — Dr.  Harris  testifies  that  the  education  of  women  in 
institutions  of  higher  learning  has  l>eeu  revolutionized  in  the  last  25  years.  A  table 
is  submitted  showing  the  women  students  in  colleges  and  seminaries  for  the  years  1874 
to  1899,  which  shows  an  increase  of  frr^m  14,768  to  37,505.  The  higher  edui^tion  of 
women  has  tended  to  displace  men  in  certain  em|)loynient8.  Women  are  taking  up 
their  quota  of  clerkships,  and  out  of  403,333  teachers  in  the  public  schools  only  32.6 
per  cent  are  males.     (46^  46. ) 

4.  Scientific  and  technical  education. — Dr.  Dabney  says  the  old-time  college  w^aa 
unsurpa&MHl  in  giving  men  character  and  classical  culture,  but  deficient  in  that  it  did 
not  qualify  all  its  students  for  all  the  work  of  life.  The  great  defect  was  that  it  had 
no  training  for  young  men  who  had  no  taate  for  the  classics,  literature,  or  philosophy, 
and  were  not  fitted  for  the  higher  walks  of  professional  life.  About  1870  the  neces- 
sity for  reform  in  the  system  of  education  became  manifest  to  scholars  all  over  the 
world.  The  movement  for  scientific  and  technical  education  was  world-wide,  and 
the  changes  made  in  college  education  in  the  South  were  in  harmony  with  the  trend 
of  modem  thought  and  industrial  development  the  world  over.  It  was  an  auspicious 
time  for  such  a  chimge  in  the  South,  following  so  closeljr  upon  the  end  of  the  civil 
war.  The  South  commenced  to  appreciate  about  that  time  the  almost  boundless 
material  resources  which  she  posseases,  and  set  bravely  to  work  to  build  up  her  waste 
places  and  win  back  the  wealth  of  which  she  had  been  deprived  by  the  war.    In 
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order  to  utilize  the  resources  of  the  South  it  became  necessary  to  give  Southern  boys 
an  opportunity  to  secure  a  scientific  and  technical  education.  As  a  result  of  all  these 
consmerations  there  has  been  a  wonderful  development  in  scientific  and  technical 
education  in  the  South.     (197.) 

I>.  Proponed  Federal  aid.— 1.  For  common  schools. — Mr.  Miller  says  that 
on  account  of  the  impoverished  condition  of  South  Cart)lina,  and  because  of  the  great 
number  of  ignorant  citizens,  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  any  sort  of  an  education 
with  the  money  available.  He  argues  strongly  for  Federal  aid  for  the  public  schools, 
and  refers  to  the  efforts  of  Senator  Blair  in  the  Fifty-first  Congress  to  that  end.  Betr 
ter  citizenship  will  benefit  the  General  Government,  and  if  the  State  is  too  jx)or  to 
furnish  the  means  for  education  it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  give  its  assistance.  While  there  is  no  prececlent  for  such  aid,  there  is  no 
other  case  in  which  such  justifiable  demands  for  makinj^  a  precedent  exist.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government,  whenever  the  people  are  impoverished  and  unable  to 
enlighten  themselves,  to  furnish  the  means  to  educate  them,  and  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment lends  its  assistance  in  this  case  the  South  will  not  only  be  in  a  condition  to 
help  itself  in  a  short  time,  but  will  also  be  of  general  assistance  to  the  entire  country. 
(118-120.) 

Professor  Du  Bois  thinks  the  National  Government  ought  to  do  something  for  com- 
mon school  education  in  the  South,  especially  for  negroes,  and  he  recommends  a  bill 
modeled  on  the  Blair  bill.  He  suggests  that  an  appropriation  ought  to  be  made  in 
proportion  to  illiteracy  in  the  various  States,  the  National  Government  merely  sup- 
plementing local  efforts.  He  would  make  the  law  equally  applicable  to  all,  so  that 
some  white  schools  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  Government's  aid.     (174, 175. ) 

Professor  Wright  believes  that  the  National  Government  should  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  Southern  States  in  helping  to  educate  the  illiterate,  especially  the  negroes. 
He  believes  that  all  the  Southern  States  are  expending  and  have  expended  an  much 
money  in  aid  of  education  as  they  (»n  afford.  The  sentiment  of  the  Southern  States 
is  largely  in  favor  of  a  measure  on  the  lines  of  the  Blair  bill.  In  the  State  of  Georgia 
he  does  not  think  there  are  over  one  dozen  pchoolhouaes  for  colored  people,  in  the 
country,  especially,  that  were  built  for  school  purposes.     (203,  206,  207,  210.) 

Mr.  WiNfirroN  favors  an  appropriation  from  th  General  Government  in  aia  of  tex- 
tile and  manual  schools,  and  also  in  aid  of  the  common  schools  of  his  State.  He  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  Blair  bill.  The  public  schools  have  not  been  developed  in  the 
South  to  the  point  of  efficiency,  and  are  not  ardently  supported  either  by  the  edu- 
cated or  by  the  uneducated  people.  Agitation  has  gradually  y)ushed  them  forward, 
though  somewhat  slowly.  His  reasons  for  a.^king  Federal  aid  are  two:  (1)  Because 
of  the  unusual  imi)overishment  of  the  South  by  tne  war,  and  the  burdens  resulting 
therefrom;  and  (2)  because  it  would  result  in  the  improvement  of  citizenship. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  education  should  be  any  more  a  State 
function  than  a  national  function.  There  should  be  a  national  university,  for 
instance,  at  Washington,  and  there  should  \ye  some  system  arranged  whereby  t>^e 
United  States  would  help  the  weaker  section  or  States  in  pulling  up  to  the  general 
national  level  of  education,  just  as  the  State  is  now  helping  the  weaker  counties  to 
pull  up  to  the  general  level.  National  aid  might  be  given  in  the  form  of  subsidies 
to  normal  strhcwls  for  technical  and  industrial  e^lucation.  The  supply  of  education 
for  the  professions  other  than  teaching  is  already  ample.     (126, 127. ) 

Bishop  Derrick  says  it  is  a  hooeful  sign  that  those  who  some  years  ago  opposed 
negro  education  now  favor  it.  He  thinks  the  South  would  be  very  mucn  better  off 
if  the  nation  would  adopt  ex-Senator  Blair's  bill,  or  some  like  measure.  The  South 
has  done  remarkably  well  since  the  war  in  the  matter  of  negro  education,  but  her 
resources  are  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  If  Congress  would  pass  a  national 
educational  bill,  appropriating  money  for  educational  interests,  and  the  neero  should 
receive  his  share,  it  would  be  very  much  better  for  everylxxly  concerned.  In  the 
Southern  States  there  are  only  from  8  to  6  months'  schooling  in  a  year.     (157,  158. ) 

Mr.  Salter  desires  legislation  providing  for  national  aid  to  the  South  for  educational 
purposes,  especially  for  higher  industrial  education.     (154.) 

Mr.  SiMPso.v  says  that  South  Carolina  has  been  as  liberal  as  possible  with  her  limited 
resources.  There  is  a  very  good  feeling  between  all  the  institutions  that  receive 
State  aid,  but  all  of  them  need  additional  aid,  which  must  come  either  from  private 
donation  or  from  the  Federal  Government.  A  great  deal  of  money  is  neeoed  for 
Clemson  College;  its  capacity  ought  to  be  doubled,  and  the  textile  deimrtment  is 
going  to  be  costly.     (102, 104, 106, 107. ) 

2.  For  induMrial  education, — Mr.  Beaty  thinks  the  United  States  Grovemment 
ought  to  recognize  it  as  a  dutvto  establish  and  maintain  manual  and  textile  schools, 
especially  in  the  States  of  the  South,  where  there  is  a  large  ignorant  population, 
and  where  the  means  or  facilities  for  education  are  meager.    There  ought  to  be  one 
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advanced  textile  school  in  each  State,  and  several  other  Buch  schools  of  alowerf^ude. 
(99.) 

Mr.  Harrison  thinks  the  United  States  Grovemment  could  very  profitably  give  a 
liberal  support  to  Glemson  Collie  or  to  any  other  school  of  a  like  character.  He 
believes  tnat  all  American  products  should  be  manu^tured  in  this  countrv,  and 
that  if  the  technical  schools  were  accorded  suflBcient  support, they  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  entire  country.  It  would  pay  the  United  States  to  put  money  enough 
into  these  technical  schools,  with  proper  safeguards,  to  make  them  first-clasB  institu- 
tions, where  every  boy,  whether  rich  or  poor,  could  get  the  education  he  desired. 
South  Carolina  is  appropriating  as  much  monev  as  she  can  afford  for  educational 
mrposes.  Common  schools  are  more  in  need  o(  funds  than  any  other  institutions, 
n  tne  rural  communities  the  neglect  in  education  is  not  caused  by  the  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  need  of  it,  but  by  the  depression  which  has  existed  in  the  South  for  a 
good  many  years.  The  raw  material  produced  in  the  South  has  been  worth;  until 
recently,  little  above  the  cost  of  production,  with  the  result  that  the  people  have 
been  reduced  to  very  great  straits.     (109.) 

Mr.  Miller  ai^es  that  the  Federal  Government  should  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
manual  training  schools  of  the  South.  In  the  cotton  factories  there  is  needed  a  sup- 
ply of  skilled  operatives,  and  the  Government  ought  to  assist  in  educating  the  young 
men,  so  as  to  enable  that  section  of  the  country  to  compete  with  other  markets. 

Every  additional  wheel  in  the  way  of  manufacturing  that  is  started  up  or  caused  to  torn  enhances 
the  wealth  of  the  Government;  but  if  these  wheels  are  started  in  incompetent  hands  the  thing  col- 
lapbes  and  the  Government  in  the  end  is  the  sufferer. 

The  United  States  Government  ought  to  turn  over  to  the  States  the  fund  now  in 
the  Treasury  due  to  dead  negro'  soldiers,  whose  identity  has  never  been  established, 
and  never  will  be  established,  for  the  establishment  and  equipping  of  textile  training 
schools.  That  fund  is  quite  large,  and  it  should  be  proratea  among  the  States  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  soldiers  from  each  State  who  have  not  been  identified. 
(120,  121.) 

m.  TECHNICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

A.  Oencral  dltcuMlon. — 1.  DesirahUxty. — Mr.  Winter,  a  journalist,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  believes  in  applying  technical  education  to  every  pursuit  He  believes  the 
United  States  Government  shouM  assume  the  responsibility  of  such  education.  The 
United  States  is  taking  on  the  character  of  a  world  empire.  It  is  assuming  new 
responsibilities,  and  the  standard  of  education  needs  to  be  changed  to  meet  the 
chan^^ed  conditions.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  education  was 
practically  in  the  hands  of  the  theologians  and  philosophers.  Technology  developed 
nrst  among  the  professions  of  law,  theology,  and  medicine,  and  it  is  only  within  the 
laost  50  years  that  it  has  reached  commerce  and  the  trades.  Napoleon  was  the  first 
to  appreciate  the  idea  of  national  responsibility  for  tec^hnical  eaucation.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Pfcris,  France,  has  a  laboratory  attached  to  every  professor's  chair. 

The  United  States  Government  should  establish  a  university  at  Washin^n. 
There  is  at  present  in  the  United  States  no  national  recoj^ition  of  any  educational 
responsibility  except  in  the  case  of  the  Indian.  Technical  education  succeeds  in 
Europe  because  the  Government  furnishes  it.  The  United  States  Government, 
especially  for  the  consular  service,  needs  a  technical  school,  which  no  one  but  the 
Government  can  furnish.  It  would  be  better  to  bring  the  technically  educated  Euro- 
pean professors  to  this  country  than  to  send  the  American  boy  abroad  to  secure  a 
technical  education,  often  at  tne  expense  of  patriotism.     (66, 67. ) 

Mr.  Winter  says  that  New  England  is  being  educated  by  11,000  women  teachers, 
who  can  not  and  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  technical  education.  What  is 
true  of  New  England  is  true  of  every  other  section  of  the  United  States.  The  native 
New  Englander  is  becoming  a  wealth  distributer  instead  of  a  wealth  creator,  because 
of  a  lack  of  technical  education,  and  is  being  supplanted  by  the  thrifty  foreigner. 
**New  England  is  already  the  producer  of  industrial  ruins.  Her  textile  supremacy 
has  departed.''     (67,68.) 

Mr.  Beaty,  quoting  from  Mr.  A.  F.  Barker,  headmaster  of  the  textile  department 
of  the  Bradford  (England)  Technical  College,  says  the  three  stages  of  educa- 
tion are,  first,  the  home  life:  second,  the  school  and  college  life;  and  third,  the  com- 
munal life.  The  home,  school,  and  college  life  do  but  prepare  for  the  practical 
everyday  life  of  the  world,  which  is  really  the  training  college  of  life.  Tne  great 
work  for  industrial  education  is  the  raising  of  industries  into  practical  sciences,  wnich 
shall  call  forth  the  energies  and  capabilities  of  the  best  of  our  industrial  population. 
The  value  of  industrial  Mucation  as  a  direct  preparation  for  earning  one's  daily  bread 
must  not  be  overlooked.  The  firHt  principles  of  technical  training  are  system,  accu- 
racy, and  faimesB.    In  the  case  of  a  mechanical  student,  he  is  taught  to  use  the 
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propter  tools  or  machine  for  each  kind  of  work,  and  is  also  taught  the  theory  of  engi- 
neering of  the  kind  he  may  be  studying,  together  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  machines  used.  The  technically  trained  man  is  enabled  to  dinerentiate 
between  the  important  and  the  unimportant,  and  to  understand  new  machines  that 
may  come  under  his  attention.  He  tnus  has  an  immense  advantage  over  the  man 
not  BO  thoroughly  equipped.  Industrial  schools  develop  the  scientific  side  of  the 
trade  or  business  with  which  they  are  connected,  and  are  the  workineman's  best 
friend.  Many  of  those  who  are  now  fiUins  good  positions  as  railroad  engineers, 
bridge  constructorSj  shipbuilders,  etc.,  would  probably  be  laborers  at  small  wages  if 
it  were  not  for  the  mdustrial  education  they  have  received.  Many  of  the  graduates 
of  Glemson  College,  South  Carolina,  for  example,  are  now  occupying  positions  of 
responsibility  and  commanding  high  salaries,  not  because  they  are  more  orainy  than 
others  around  them,  but  because  tney  have  had  that  technical  training  which  has 
fitted  them  for  such  positions.     (96,  97. ) 

Mr.  >  Habrison  thinks  it  would  not  be  good  policy  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  technical 
training  in  the  common  schools,  because  if  special  lines  were  b€»un  and  followed  out 
prior  to  the  time  the  pupil  reaches  15  or  16  years  of  age  he  would  be  obliged  to  leave 
off  the  general  studies,  which  are  really  necessary  as  a  foundation  for  all  education. 
The  special  courses,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  taken  up  after  the  pupil  leaves  the 
common  schools.     (111.) 

Dr.  Harris  maintains  that  while  general  education  is  perhaps  sufficient  for  the 
masses  of  the  people,  there  should  l^  enough  industrial  schools  to  enable  anv  person 
in  the  community  to  learn  all  that  a  school  can  teach  regarding  the  main  inaustry  of 
his  community. 

Dr.  Harris  aoes  not  think  the  apprentice  system  best  for  learning  a  trade.  In  many 
of  the  arts  the  school  gives  a  better  instruction.  The  complaint  against  the  appren- 
tice system  is  that  the  emplover  naturally  wishes  to  get  as  much  as  he  can  out  of  the 
apprentice,  and  keep  him  as  long  as  he  can  in  his  service,  and  he  therefore  holds  back 
from  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  tne  higher  secrets  of  the  trade.  Often  the  ap})ren- 
tice  is  not  helped  at  all  to  acquire  the  nif^hest  skiU.  In  a  school  the  idea  is  entirely* 
different,  and  the  pupils  are  taught  as  rapidly  as  their  capacity  will  permit.  Between 
1870  and  1890  the  classes  of  labor  which  require  more  directive  power  and  more  skill 
increased  very  much  faster  than  the  population.  Draftsmen  and  inventors  increased 
fourfold;  chemists  and  metallurgists  increased  threefold;  journalists  doubled;  print- 
ers, compositors,  and  lithographers  nearly  doubled,  while  the  men  of  all  work 
decreased  greatly,  and  the  specialized  workers  in  iron  and  steel  increased  from 
14  in  a  thousand  to  21  in  a  thousand.  Many  other  skilled  trades  practically  doubled 
their  numbers.     (40.) 

Dr.  Harris  says  that  there  has  been  great  activity  in  the  adoption  of  new  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States,  especially  since  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia. 
Russia,  in  her  exhibit  at  that  exposition,  showed  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
reducing  the  elements  of  trades  to  a  teachable  form.  It  is  much  less  expensive  both 
for  the  teacher  and  the  learner  to  have  the  elements  of  industries  taught  in  progress- 
ive lessons  to  classes  than  by  the  so-called  apprentice  system.  After  the  Crimean 
war  the  Russian  Government  became  aware  tnat  there  were  more  people  producing 
raw  material  in  that  country,  especially  in  the  form  of  agricultural  products,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  and  a  smaller  ratio  enga^d  in  manufacturing  and 
commerce,  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe;  and  the  nation  introduced  skilled 
workmen  into  the  villages  and  cities  of  Russia  from  the  west  of  Europe,  together 
with  school  shops  for  the  training  of  skilled  labor,  with  the  result  that  Russia 
has  incTeased  very  materially  her  annual  product.  A  nation  that  depends  entirely 
upon  agriculture,  even  if  it  is  a  fertile  country,  will  not  be  a  wealthy  country.    (8, 9.) 

2.  Advantages  shomn  by  German  experience. — Mr.  Winter  says  that  the  German 
Government  has  done  more  in  the  way  of  applying  technical  education  to  every  pur- 
suit than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  It  is  admitted  in  Great  Britain  to-day  that 
that  country  is  in  danger  of  being  supplanted  by  Germany  on  account  of  her  devo- 
tion to  technical  education.  In  the  German  army  a  man  is  trained  in  everything, 
even  down  to  shoeing  a  horse.  "They  take  a  man  and  make  the  most  of  him."* 
That  is  the  German  idea  of  the  "fatherland."  Germans  who  come  to  this  country 
are  above  the  average  immigrants.  They  are  well  educated  and  carefully  trained. 
Their  superiority  is  wholly  attributable  to  the  superior  education  given  them  by  the 
State.  The  United  States  has  much  to  learn  from  Europe  in  this  particular.  Ger- 
many believes  that  the  world's  industrial  supremacy  is  within  her  grasp.  She  does 
not  rely  upon  an  abstract  theory  of  protection  or  free  trade,  but  educates  her  citi^ 
zens  in  commercial  supremacy.     (66,  67.  68. ) 

Mr.  Beaty,  professor  in  Clemson  College,  South  Carolina,  says  the  Germans  are 
probably  the  most  progressive  and  practical  nation  of  the  world,  and  have  brought 
about  some  wondenul  results  by  working  the  theorist  and  the  practical  man  side  by 
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side.  Germany,  with  her  great  population  and  insufficient  land,  haH  to  import  raw 
materials,  including  about  1,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  year,  besides  quantities  of  food 
Btufte  to  sustain  her  ]>eople.  Yet  laboring  under  these  great  disadvantages  she  stands 
second  in  the  list  of  nations  of  the  world  in  trade,  largely  by  reason  of  the  fact  of  her 
industrial  education.  Any  industry  will  seek  that  nation  which  has  the  special 
knowledge  best  suited  to  it.  A  celebrated  German  chemist,  Hermsdorf,  was  the  first 
to  discover  the  process  to  make  an  absolute  fast  black.  The  Germans  have  also  shown 
us  how  to  increase  the  value  of  raw  materials  by  increasing  and  utilizing  their  by- 
products. For  instance,  they  increase  the  value  of  coal  tar  by  manufacturing  phena- 
cetin,  thereby  multiplying  the  value  of  the  raw  materials  some  ten  thousana  times. 
In  klmost  every  town  of  this  country  various  articles  of  manufacture  are  found 
stamped  ''Made  in  Germany.''  The  demand  for  these  articles  shows  their  sui>erior- 
ity.  What  Germany  has  done  America  can  do,  because  the  American  nation  is 
equally  energetic  ana  her  natural  resources  are  much  greater.     (95, 97, 98. ) 

Dr.  Harris  sa^s  that  Germany  is  the  most  remarkable  example  to  be  found  of  a 
sudden  increase  m  production.  In  1870  Germany  produced  about  26  cents  per  day  for 
each  inhabitant.  By  diversifying  the  industries  and  raising  at  home  what  had  for- 
merly been  purchased  abroad,  the  productive  power  per  capita  has  increased  about 
10  cents  a  day  in  the  last  30  years.  One  of  the  chief  industries  is  the  production  of 
sugar  from  beettii.  Germany  ascertained  that  she  was  using  much  less  sugar  x>er 
inhabitant  than  many  other  countries,  although  being  a  northern  country  her  inhab- 
itants needed  the  carbon  which  sugar  contains.  She  thereupon  began  to  raise  beets, 
improving  the  method  of  culture^  and  to  manufacture  her  own  sugar,  with  the  result 
that  there  has  been  a  revolution  in  the  production  of  sugar.  Formerly  sugar  cane 
furnished  nearly  all  the  sugar;  now  the  annual  product  of  cane  sugar  is  4,500,000 
tons,  while  the  beet  sugar  of  the  world  amounts  to  5,500,000  tons.     (13.) 

3.  Nature  of  instruction, — Dr.  Dabnby  says  a  complete  system  of  technical  schools 
comprehends  the  following: 

1.  A  system  of  trade  HchoolN,  in  which  piipilH  are  trained  for  the  leadlncr  arts. 

2.  Polytechnic  schools,  in  which  instruction  in  the  applied  sciences  ana  technical  or  professional 
training  are  ofTered  more  advanced  students. 

3.  Institutes  of  technology  or  departments  of  science  in  universities,  in  which  the  highest  profes- 
sional instruction  in  the  applied  sciences  is  provided.    (196.) 

4.  Existing  industrial  and  inanxMl-training  schools. — Dr.  Harris  testifies  that  manual 
training  has  been  introduced  to  some  extent  into  our  public  schools,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  remarkable  schools  have  been  founded  in  different  ))arts  of  the  country  to  teach 
industries.  These  special  schools  are  taking  the  place  of  the  shiftless  methods  of 
apprenticeship.  The  school  differs  from  apprenticeship  by  laying  a  P(jlid  basis  in  sci- 
ence and  arithmetic.  It  enables  the  pupil  to  understand  the  machine  and  to  invent  a 
better  one  if  needed.  There  are  at  present  125  industrial  schools  in  the  country ,  whereas 
10  years  ago  there  were  only  18.  The  witness  submits  a  table  showing  the  number 
of  cities  of  8,000  population  and  over  in  each  State  in  which  manual  training  was 
given  in  the  public  schools  for  the  years  1890, 1894,  1896,  and  1899.  Manual  traming 
was  recommended  for  the  students  of  the  University  of  Viiiginia  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  Benjamin  Franklin  included  it  in  his  plan  for  an  ai^ademy  at  Philadelphia. 
About  1830  the  idea  was  actively  put  forth,  but  it  was  not  until  aner  the  Centennial 
Exposition  in  1876  that  the  present  system  of  manual  training  was  put  into  effect  in 
this  country.  Strong  opposition  was  made  among  school  men  for  a  time,  but  manual 
training  has  steadily  grown  in  popularity  and  a  constantly  improved  method  has 
resulted.  In  1899  manual  trainm^  was  an  essential  feature  in  the  public-school 
course  of  170  cities.  In  350  institutions  other  than  city  schools  there  is  training  which 
partakes  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  manual  training.  These  institutions  embrace 
almost  every  class  known  to  American  education,  and  the  manual  features  vary  from 
the  purely  educational  manual  training  to  the  direct  trade  instruction  of  the  appren- 
tice schools.  In  many  cases  the  legislatures  have  taken  cognizance  of  the  movement 
Massachusetts  requires  every  city  of  200,000  inhabitants  to  maintain  high-school 
manual- training  courses  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education.  Maine  authorizes 
any  city  or  town  to  proviae  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  pupils 
over  15  years  of  age.  Industrial  training  is  authorized  by  general  laws  in  Connecti- 
cut, Geoivia,  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Utah,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Detailed  tables  are  submitted  by  the  witness  showing  the 
cities  in  which  manual  training  other  than  drawing  was  given  in  the  public  schools 
in  1898-99,  and  describing  the  courses.     More  than  40  of  the  101  manual-training 

,  schools  in  the  United  States  mentioned  in  the  table  referred  to  are  of  high-school  grade. 
(16-33.) 

Dr.  Harris  says  the  manual-training  school  as  it  exists  to-day  is  in  an  experimental 
stage.  It  is  important,  but  it  has  not  solved  all  the  problems," nor  has  it  snown  that 
the  French  and  Belgian  systems  of  special  industrial  schools  is  not  preferable.    The 
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most  obvious  reason  in  behalf  of  the  manual-trainine  echool  is  that  this  is  an  age  of 
machinery,  and  it  is  well  to  have  each  individual  Know  something  about  all  the 
industries  in  which  machinery  is  used.     (51.) 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Miller  thinks  manual  training  should  not  be  established  in  the 
public  schools  in  the  country,  but  that  every  cit}r  graded  school,  both  white  and 
Slack,  should  have  a  manual  training  department,  if  possible.     (118.) 

Ftofessor  Roberts,  of  Cornell  University,  says  manual  training  should  be  be^n 
in  the  poblic  schools  as  soon  as  the  child  shows  constructive  instincts.  A  student 
trained  to  use  his  hands  will  acquire  the  higher  education  for  more  rapidly  than  one 
not  so  trained,  and  the  higher  education  will  be  of  far  more  value  to  nim  if  he  can 
sympathize  with  and  appreciate  manual  workers.  Professor  Roberts  would  not  make 
manual  training  a  hut!  and  fast  system,  but  would  give  opportunity  for  orig- 
inality.    (225.) 

5.  JVle«d  of  tecuihers, — Dr.  Harris  says  the  importance  of  good  teachers  in  the 
tea(;hing  of  industries  can  not  be  overestimated.  At  present  there  are  few  teachers 
who  can  teach  the  arts  and  trades  as  well  as  the  great  mass  of  teachers  can  teach  the 
ordinary  English  branches.     (40. ) 

B.  Condltloni  and  needs  In  the  South.— (See  also  Education  of  the  Negro, 
p.  Lx). — Dr.  Dabney,  president  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  says  that  the  most 
interesting  fact  in  the  recent  history  of  the  South  is  the  rapid  development  of  t^chools 
of  science  and  technology.  The  report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for 
1898-99  shows  that  out  of  152  colleges  and  universities  of  a  general  character  in  the 
South,  including  Maryland  and  Missouri,  16  have  extensive  technical  departments. 
In  addition  to  this,  counting  those  for  colored  students,  there  are  28  agricultural  and 
meehani(»l  colleges;  3  State  schools  of  technology  or  mining,  separate  from  these  col- 
leges; 6  local  technical  schools,  and  3  separate  military  acaaemies — ^making  a  total  of 
192  schools  in  those  States  giving  instruction  in  science  or  technology.  None  of  these 
except  the  military  schools  existed  prior  to  1865.  The  Virjpnia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
the  Miller  Manual  Training  School  of  Albermarle,  the  engineering  department  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology  are  splendid  repre- 
sentatives of  this  class  of  institutions.     (197. ) 

There  is  no  difficulty,  says  the  witness,  in  accounting  for  the  early  indifference  of 
the  Southern  people  to  science  and  technology.  A  young  people  always  view  their 
raw  material  as  their  chief  source  of  wealth.  When  tliey  become  older  they  discover 
that  it  is  not  upon  natural  wealth  alone,  but  upon  the  culture  of  the  scientific  intel- 
lect that  permanent  prosperity  depends.  The  acquisition  of  wealth  must  precede  the 
cultivation  of  science.  Technical  skill  is  needed  to  utilize  the  raw  material  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  in  the  history  of  every  nation  the  time  comes  when  it  must 
educate  it»  people  in  science  and  train  them  in  manufactures  and  industry.  The 
higher  scientific  education  is  the  forerunner  of  higher  prosperity,  and  the  nation  which 
fans  to  develop  the  intellectual  faculty  for  production  must  degenerate.     (195, 196. ) 

Mr.  Richard  W.  Simpson,  president  of  ttie  board  of  trustees  of  Clemson  College, 
South  Carolina,  testifies  that  before  the  war  labor  was  not  considered  respectable  in 
South  Carolina,  inasmuch  as  it  was  associated  with  slavery.  A  young  man  would 
not  go  into  a  businej»s  of  any  kind  in  which  labor  was  required.  That  false  pride 
contmued  until  long  after  the  war.  One  of  the  principal  objects  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished by  a  system  of  industrial  education  in  South  Carolina  was  to  break  down  this 
prejudice  and  make  labor  respectable  and  profitable.  That  was  the  objei!t  in  mind 
m  establishing  Clemson  College.     (101. ) 

Mr.  Simpson  regards  manual  and  textile  education  as  of  the  greatest  necessity  for 
the  Southern  people.  They  particularly  need  it  because  they  have  never  had  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  opportunities  for  the  development  of  manufacturing 
resources  are  untold.  What  is  needed  in  South  Carolina  to  meet  the  necessities  is 
high  Hchools,  which  are  a  link  between  the  colleges  and  the  common  schools.  The 
boys  in  the  country  have  no  facilities  but  the  common  school,  and  can  not  step  from 
thereinto  the  college.  If  the  State  could  receiveassistance  in  supplying  all  thedemands 
of  the  people  for  technical  education  there  would  be  a  great  demand  for  the  necessary 
steps  to  reach  that  point.  There  is  a  strong  movement  throughout  the  State  to 
establish  technical  teaching  in  connection  with  the  free  schools,  and  in  some  schools 
it  has  been  already  omnized.  One  school  in  Charleston  has  mechanical  training 
and  one  at  Beach  Island.  Dr.  Curry,  head  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  recently  made 
a  speech  \ye(ore  the  legislature  of  the  State,  in  which  he  very  strongly  advocated  the 
addition  of  technical  training  to  the  public-bchool  system.     (104, 105, 107. ) 

Mr.  Harrison  says  there  is  abundant  opportunity  for  higher  literary  education  in 
South  Carolina,  but  there  is  not  an  abundance  of  technical,  manual,  or  industrial 
educational  facilities.  The  common  schools,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  graded  up 
to  the  point  where  every  pupil  could  receive  an  ordinary  English  education  that 
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would  fithim  for  the  transactions  of  ordinary  business.  After  that  the  student  should 
have  the  privil^e  of  going  to  a  technical,  manual,  or  literary  institution  as  his  incli- 
nation dictates.     (109. ) 

Mr.  Beaty  says  that  the  principal  reason  why  the  South  has  not  increased  in 
wealth  in  proportion  to  other  sections  of  the  country  is  that  she  has  not  taken 
advantage  of  her  natural  resources,  and  has  not  manufactured  her  raw  materials. 
There  has  been  a  wonderful  development  of  her  industries  recently,  much  to  the 
betterment  of  this  section.  In  order  to  continue  this  progressive  movement  the 
South  must  have  men  of  original  ideas  and  scientific  education.  There  are  many 
voung  men  capable  of  being  employed  in  the  mills  who  are  anxious  to  learn  the 
business,  and  if  they  are  instructed  in  the  practical  operations  of  machinery  and 
receive  an  auxiliary  technical  training  in  the  other  details  of  manufacturing  they 
will  become  proficient.  A  mill  is  the  best  equipped  textile  school  for  advanced 
practical  instruction,  and  the  best  instructors  are  the  competent  managers.  A  young 
man  in  a  mill  to-day  very  often  has  not  had  that  previous  technical  foundation  upon 
which  to  specialize  in  his  industry,  and  an  absolute  necessity  has  thus  arisen  for  the 
establishment  of  such  schools  as  will  give  special  training  in  these  industrial  lines. 
The  average  cotton  crop  of  America  is  10,000,000  bales.  If  the  South  should  pro- 
duce a  number  of  men  and  women  sufficient  to  turn  this  vast  crop  of  raw  material 
into  cloth,  supposing  the  average  price  of  the  cloth  to  be  three  times  the  value  of  the 
raw  material,  it  would  bring  in  a  yearly  revenue  of  $850,000,000  more  than  the  raw 
material.  The  American  factories  are  now  utilizing  only  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
American  cotton  crop,  and  the  foreign  countries  are  reaping  the  benefit  of  manu- 
facturing nearly  70  per  cent.  A  change  in  this  regard  can  not  be  brought  about 
except  by  textile  education.     (97,  98.) 

C.  Clemtoii  College,  Sontli  Carolina.— 1.  General  degcripti(m.--MT,  Simp- 
son, president  of  the  boanl  of  trustees,  testifies  that  Clemson  Coll^  was  originally 
started  as  an  agricultural  college,  but  has  since  developed  into  an  industrial  school. 
It  is  not  a  manual  training  school,  and  does  not  teach  the  students  to  become 
mechanics  or  machinists,  but  is  trying  to  broaden  their  intellects  and  teach  them 
the  fundamental  principles  and  practice  in  all  different  departments  of  work.  The 
witness  does  not  oelieve  that  the  old  system  of  education  w^ould  bring  about  such 
natural  development  as  the  system  in  vogne  at  Clemson  Ck)ll^e.  Even  in  the 
freshman  year  the  student  is  taught  drawing  or  designing.  The  result  is  that  his 
faculties  of  observation  and  accuracy,  which  are  the  most  powerful  agencies  for  edu- 
cation^ are  early  developed  and  improved.  In  the  old  times  the  &)uthem  people 
took  life  easy  and  never  thought  of  being  exact  or  accurate  in  anything.  When  the 
boys  enter  the  wood  shop  in  the  school  their  first  efforts  are  very  cruae — they  have 
no  con(*eption  of  accuracy  at  all,  but  when  they  have  gone  on  into  the  machine 
shop  their  accuracy  is  graded  to  the  0.003  part  of  an  inch. 

Clemson  College  has  a  wood  3hop,  blacksmith  shop,  foundry,  machine  shop,  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  laboratories;  it  has  designers,  iree-hand  instructors,  and  teach- 
ers of  physics  in  the  mechanical  department  of  this  school.  There  is  a  professor  of 
agriculture,  and  under  him  instructors  in  horticulture,  botany,  veterinary  science, 
entomology,  and  two  or  three  other  branches;  the  students  are  taught  not  only  the 
theory,  but  the  practice.  In  connection  with  that  department  is  the  experiment 
station,  in  which  experiments  are  conducted  under  the  eyes  and  observation  of  the 
students,  with  very  beneficial  results.  There  is  also  a  chemical  and  scientific  depart- 
ment connected  with  the  school.  This  embraces  chemistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy. 
A  textile  department  has  recently  been  added  also. 

The  school  has  been  successful  far  beyond  the  expectations  of  its  most  sanguine 
advocates.  It  has  turned  away  this  year  as  many  pupils  as  it  was  able  to  take  care 
of,  and  enough  written  applications  have  been  received  for  the  next  year  to  fill  the 
college  anew.  The  results  of  the  education  received  there  are  shown  bv  the  fact  that 
the  graduates  are  in  great  demand,  and  step  from  the  college  into  salaries  ranging 
from  $600  to  $1,600. 

The  great  difficulty  met  with  in  the  establishment  of  Clemson  Collie  was  to  edu- 
cate the  people  to  its  importance  and  necessity.  They  had  never  seen  anything  like 
it  before,  and  many  schools  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  where  literary  and 
technical  education  was  combined,  had  proven  very  costly  and  had  not  been  suc- 
cessful.    (101,102.) 

Mr.  Simpson  thinks  that  if  the  technical  education  which  is  carried  on  at  Clemson 
College  should  be  sufficiently  extended  to  meet  the  wants  and  demands  of  the  people 
there  would  be  such  a  demonstration  of  its  value  that  all  would  seek  it.  Three- 
fourths  of  all  the  puii)ls  at  Clemson  College  are  poor  boys  from  the  country,  who 
can  not  get  an  education  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Many  of  them  are  working 
their  way  through  college,  and  if  the  college  had  the  means  to  help  the  poor  boys 
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it  coald  double  its  capacity  and  be  filled  with  boys  from  the  ignorant  class  of 
people.     (106.) 

Mr.  Bbaty  says  that  the  training  in  Glemson  is  very  thorough.  Her  graduates  are 
very  suooessful  and  are  now  filling  poeitions  of  importance  in  various  lines.  Owing 
to  the  Spanish- American  war  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  class  of  1898  went  into  the 
Navy  several  months  before  they  haa  completed  their  course  of  study.  Several 
members  of  this  class  are  now  working  with  shipbuilders,  laQroad  companies,  bridse 
constructors,  and  builders  of  electric  railroads.  A  graduate  of  this  school  is  now  m 
chaige  of  a  large  electric  power  plant.  Within  6  weeks  after  graduation  the  entire 
class  of  1899  had  received  profitable  employment,  one  of  them,  within  3  weeks,  hav- 
ing been  placed  in  control  of  a  Government  electric  plsjit  at  a  salary  of  |1,200  per  year. 
Many  of  the  students  are  farmers'  sons  and  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  a  common 
school  education,  so  that  their  development  has  been  brought  about  by  the  college. 
(92,  98,  99,  100.) 

Professor  Beatv  says  that  Glemson  College  has  graduated  72  students.  The  total 
enrollment  for  tne  year  1900  is  436.  With  a  larger  endowment  or  income  it  could 
greatly  increase  the  work.  The  students  are  all  male  whites.  The  average  cost  per 
student  per  vear  is  $99,  including  board,  lights,  fuel,  laundry,  uniform,  and  cap.  Thia 
does  not  mcfude  shoes,  books,  or  underclotning.  The  regular  tuition  fee  is  $40.  This 
sum  is  a  part  of  the  income  of  the  college  in  aadition  to  the  $71,000  from  the  several 
funds.     (92,99,100.) 

Mr.  Harrison  agrees  with  Professor  Beatv  that  the  pupil  should  learn  by  theory 
as  well  as  by  practice.  He  knows  of  a  good  many  youn^  men  who  have  gone  into 
manufacturmg  in  different  departments  who  are  lackinj^  m  that  broad  culture  which 
the  technical  schools  can  give.  He  is  not  altogether  m  sympathy  with  the  policy 
pursued  at  Glemson  GoUege,  because  he  thinks  too  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  literary  department  there  instead  of  to  the  technical  department  Wimin  the 
last  two  years,  however,  he  believes  more  attention  has  been  given  to  the  technical 
work.     (109.) 

2.  Finances. — Mr.  Bbaty  testifies  that  Glemson  College  was  established  in  1893. 
It  does  not  receive  any  direct  appropriation  from  the  State,  but  is  allowed  the  '*  inspec- 
tion tax"  of  25  cents  per  ton  on  all  fertilizers  manufactured  in  the  State,  which 
amounts  to  from  $40,000  to  $65,000  a  year.  From  the  Federal  Government  it  receives 
its  proportion  of  the  Morrill  fund,  amounting  to  $12,500,  and  from  the  scrip  fund 
about  $5, 000  per  year.  The  annual  support  of  the  college  from  all  the  funds  is  usually 
a  little  over  $71,000  a  year.     (92, 99, 100. ) 

Mr.  Simpson  says  that  South  Carolina  has  provided  another  college,  similar  to 
Glemson  College,  for  the  n^gro.  The  old  South  Carolina  Collie  and  the  Citadel  Acad- 
emy, both  of  which  are  located  at  Charleston,  are  maintain^  by  the  State.  There 
are  no  colored  students  at  Glemson  College.  In  the  early  days*  Congress  gave  the 
States  land  scrip  for  educational  purposes.  During  the  period  of  reconstruction  the 
fund  ol  South  Carolina  from  this  source  was  stolen,  and  the  State  replaced  it  by 
bonds,  which  are  still  outstanding.  The  fund  raised  from  these  bonds  is  eaually 
divided  between  Glemson  College  and  the  colored  school  referred  to.  The  Morrill 
fund  is  equally  divided  also,  but  the  Hatch  fund  is  not.  The  authorities  that  man- 
age and  control  the  Hatch  fund  are  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  branch  institu- 
tions. The  State  has  given  Glemson  tbllege  from  $300,000  to  $400,000  to  erect  and 
equip  it,  and  the  college  gets  a  surj)lu8  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  on  tertilizers,  which 
amounts  on  an  average  to  $50,000  a  year.  The  State  has  also  established  an  indus- 
trial school  for  women,  and  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  building  houses  and 
schools  and  equipping  them.     (103,  104.  j 

3.  Departments. — Mr.  Bbaty  says  Glemson  College  is  divided  into  three  separate 
departments — namely,  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  textile.  The  agricultural  depart- 
ment employs  6  instructors  and  has  45  students;  the  mechanical  department  employs 
7  instructors  and  has  88  students;  the  textile  department  employs  4  instructors  and 
has  48  students.  Freshman  and  preparatory  classes  are  not  included.  About  15 
other  instructors  are  in  the  academic  work  of  the  college.  The  average  salary  of 
instructors  is  $1,208;  the  average  working  time  for  each  insrutctor,  class-room  work 
only,  is  28i  hours  per  week.  The  students  have  30  hours  of  work  a  week — 15  hours 
of  class-room  work  and  15  hours  of  practical  work.  The  regular  students  all  pursue 
the  same  studies  in  the  freshman  year.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year  each 
student  elects  .which  of  the  3  courses  he  will  pursue.     (92. ) 

4.  Mechanical  department. — Mr.  Beaty  says  the  mechanical  department  of  Glemson 
College  has  been  m  operation  since  the  founding  of  the  college.  In  the  third  year 
the  electrical  and  civil-engineering  courses  brancn  out  from  the  mechanical-engineer- 
ing course.  The  building  set  apart  for  the  work  of  this  department  contains  about 
30,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  has  the  divisions  of  woodwork,  forge,  foundry 
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work,  machine  shop,  drawing  rooms,  and  mechanical  laboratory.  In  the  theoretical 
work  of  the  freshman  year  the  time  is  devoted  exclusively  to  mathematics,  English, 
history,  and  such  like  culture  studies.  In  the  sophomore  year  the  studies  bear 
either  directly  or  indirectly  on  engineering.  In  the  junior  ana  senior  years  the  stu- 
dent specializes  entirely  in  the  division  which  he  has  elected.  Practical  woodwork, 
foige,  and  foundry  work  begin  in  the  freshman  year.  The  class  in  foundry  work 
cast  several  times  a  week  and  make  all  of  the  iron  and  brass  castings  used  by  the 
different  students  in  the  construction  of  engines,  dynamos,  motors,  etc.  Work  in 
the  machine  shop  is  taken  up  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Exercise  work  is 
given  out  first  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  different  machines  employed.  In 
a  short  time  they  begin  to  finish  the  castings  sent  in  from  the  foundry.  Following 
this  comes  the  instruction  in  the  building  of  small  engines  and  the  winding  and  fin- 
ishing of  dynamos  and  motors.  The  mechanical  kuboratory  is  eouipped  with  air 
compressors,  water  motors,  electric  motors,  and  everything  of  the  kind,  and  ample 
facilities  are  afforded  the  student  for  detailed  study  of  the  various  machines  that 
must  be  used  by  him  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  addition  to  this  a  series  of 
lectures  on  patent  law  and  the  laws  of  contract  and  specification  are  given  the  stu- 
dent. The  object  of  this  mechanical  course  is  to  give  a  young  man  as  broad  an  engi- 
neering education  as  4  years  of  systematic  technical  training  will  permit.     (93. ) 

5.  Medruxd  engineering. — Mr.  Bbaty  says  that  the  work  of  the  electric-engineering 
department  is  carried  on  by  lectures  in  the  class  room  and  individual  instruction  in 
the  laboratory.  The  laboratory  is  handsomely  equipped  with  expensive  instru- 
ments. The  dynamo  laboratory  contains  all  kinds  of  electrical  machmes  likely  to  be 
found  in  a  modern  electrical  plant.  The  students  operate  these  machines  as  they 
would  be  operated  for  practical  purposes.  The  efiiciency  of  each  machine  is  tested 
and  results  are  noted.  They  also  test  for  practical  errors  in  dynamos  and  motors, 
the  machines  having  been  deranged  by  the  mstructors.  Fully  one-half  of  the  motors 
used  in  the  various  departments  of  the  college  were  built  in  this  laboratory.  The 
aim  of  the  instruction  given  in  this  course  is  to  equip  the  students  fully  in  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  the  profession,  as  well  as  to  give  them  practical  knowledge  of  the 
construction  and  operation  of  dynamo-electri(«l  machinery.     (93,  94. ) 

6.  Civil  engineering. — Mr.  Beaty  says  that  the  course  in  civil  engineering  at  Clem- 
son  Colle^  begins  with  plain  surveying  in  the  sophomore  year  and  includes  the 
general  pnncipTes  and  operations  of  sur\'eying  with  compass,  level,  and  transit.  The 
object  is  to  make  practical  surveyors.  The  field  work  includes  surveys  of  laiige  tracts 
of  land,  of  which  the  areas  are  computed  and  accurate  plats  drawn.  Lands  are 
divided  out  and  irreeular  and  intricate  boundary  lines  located.  During  the  junior 
year  classes  are  employed  in  the  study  of  the  higher  forms  of  surveying,  highway 
engineering,  the  theory  of  railway  construction,  etc.  Advantages  of  various  mate- 
rials for  road  coverings,  and  the  effects  of  grades  and  surveys  upon  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, and  the  computations  of  earth  work  are  studied.     (94. ) 

7.  Textile  department. — Mr.  Beaty  says  that  the  trustees  of  Clemson  College  appro- 
priated $15,000  to  establish  a  textile  school,  which  has  been  in  operation  since 
November,  1898.  The  building  and  equipments  cost  about  $30,000,  about  $12,000  of 
which  was  donated  in  machinery  by  various  machine  builders.  In  the  pophomore 
year  the  student  is  allowed  to  specialize  to  a  limited  extent.  Special  lines  are  not 
followed  very  closely  until  the  third  year  for  two  reasons:  First,  the  student  ought 
to  get  a  good  general  education  and  familiarize  himself  with  certain  branches  of 
mechanics  and  science,  and,  second,  any  narrowness  of  education  ought  to  be  avoided. 
The  first  and  second  years  of  the  course  are  devoted  to  mathematics,  English,  history, 
natural  philosophy,  theoretical  chemistry,  woodwork^  forge  and  foundry  work, 
descriptive  geometry,  frc«-hand  and  mecnanical  drawing.  The  third  and  fourth 
years  of  the  course  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  textiles,  with  a  continuation  of  chem- 
istry, higher  mathematics,  the  steam  engine,  mechanics,  mill  constniction,  fire  pro- 
tection, and  machine-shop  work.  The  study  of  textiles  inchlde^•  carding,  spinning, 
weaving,  designing,  and  dyeing.  A  special  study  of  the  machines  is  also  made,  and 
the  students  are  required  to  tear  down,  rebuild  and  adjust  the  machines,  and  to 
operate  them.  The  first  instruction  in  weaving  is  given  on  handlooms  of  special 
construction,  the  power  loom  operating  too  rapidly  to  permit  a  student  to  understand 
all  the  motions  of  it.  On  the  power  looms  the  student  designs,  under  instruction, 
the  fabric  he  is  to  weave.  He  makes  his  calculation  as  to  the  counts  of  the  yam,  the 
number  of  ends,  and  the  colors  to  produce  it.  He  makes  up  his  warp  and  arranges 
his  loom,  setting  and  adjusting  until  the  machine  is  working  properly.  The  students 
are  taught  how  to  take  advantage  of  power  so  as  to  economize  it.  Preparation  is 
being  made  to  give  full  instruction  in  Jacquard  weaving  and  card  cutting.  In  dye- 
ing tne  idea  is  to  teach  it  as  a  science  and  not  as  an  art  Colors  are  produced  by 
combining  some  or  all  of  the  prismatic  colors  in  various  proportions.    As  for  as 
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practicable  the  student  is  instructed  in  mill  architecture  and  fire  protection.  The 
commercial  features  of  the  mill  are  discussed  to  a  limited  extent,  and  a  series  of  talks 
are  given  on  the  more  important  commercial  cottons  of  the  world.  The  student  is 
taught  how  to  choo«e  cottons  so  as  to  produce  a  given  quality  of  yams.     (94-96. ) 

Mr.  Simpson  testifies  that  the  textile  school  at  Clemson  Ck)llege  was  maae  possible 
by  the  generosity  of  manufacturers  all  over  the  country  in  donating  machinery,  out- 
fit, and  equipment.  Technical  training  is  very  costlv  and  requires  trained  men,  who 
are  very  scarce.  * '  We  do  not  propose  just  to  teach  tne  boys  how  to  spin  and  weave. '  * 
The  witness  does  not  think  it  possible,  under  our  form  of  government,  thus  to  tax 
the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  The  people  can  be  taxed  for  the  lienefit  of  the 
whole,  and  incidentally  an  individual  may  be  benefited.  If  the  college  were  to  stop 
in  the  textile  school  with  the  idea  of  simply  making  weavers,  spinners,  etc.,  it  would 
be  wrong,  because  the  bo^r  could  go  to  the  mill  and  get  practical  knowledge  quicker. 
The  object  of  the  school  is  to  turn  out  educated  men  who  will  go  into  the  factories 
and  become  the  leaders  and  form  the  characters  of  the  people  in  ractory  labor.  The 
witneas  believes  the  results  will  be  large  enough  to  justify  the  State  in  levying  a  tax 
for  the  support  of  the  institution.     (107,  108. ) 

D.  North  Carolina  C^lle^e  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.— 

1.  Oeneral  de^criptvm. — Mr.  Winston,  president  of  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts,  testifies  that  the  scope  of  that  institution  is  to  educate 
for  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering,  and  for  agricultural  and  general 
scientific  work.  A  beginning  has  been  made  m  textile  education,  and  efforts  are 
l)eing  made  to  put  up  a  textile  building,  which  will  be  a  modern  cotton  mill  equipped 
with  the  necessary  machinery,  that  will  give  practical  instruction.  The  college  nas 
been  in  existence  for  10  years,  and  b^^  on  the  money  received  from  lana  scrip 
donated  to  the  State  by  the  General  Government.  It  amounts  at  present  to  $7,500  a 
year.  The  present  income  of  the  college  is  from  this  land-scrip  fund  and  the  Morrill 
fund,  and  from  a  State  appropriation  of  $10,000  a  year,  together  with  fees  from  the 
students.  The  college  receives  some  benefit  from  the  money  given  to  experiment 
stations  by  the  Hatch  Act,  under  an  airangement  by  which  certain  officers  of  the 
experiment  station  receive  part  of  their' compensation  from  the  funds  of  the  coll^^e 
and  perform  certain  duties  m  the  college.     (125.) 

2.  Studentti. — Mr.  Winston  says  the  students  are  all  white  males.  The  rules  of  the 
college  admit  females  to  the  technical  course,  or,  on  the  special  vote  of  the  faculty,  to 
any  other  course.  Females  are  not  encouraged  to  come  without  a  definite  purpose 
in  their  coming.  Thev  will  want  to  come  to  the  textile  school  when  that  is  well 
under  way  and  they  will  be  received  there  without  any  limitation  at  all.  'the  reason 
for  the  partial  exclusion  of  females  is  that  the  State  has  provided  another  institution 
especially  for  them.    The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  this  year  is  293.     (125. ) 

3.  T\iUlon  and  expends. — Mr.  Winston  says  the  tuition  fee  at  the  North  Carolina 
College  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Arts  is  $20  a  year  for  9  months;  board  is  $8  a 
month;  the  uniform  costs  $16;  fuel  and  lights,  $12  a  year.  Anvone  who  comes  to  the 
college  desiring  instruction  in  machinery  only  will  be  re(!eivea  and  not  compelled  to 
take  any  instruction  in  books,  but  those  wanting  instruction  in  books  and  not  in 
machinery  will  be  refused.     (125.) 

4.  Course  of  hiatruction. — In  the  freshman  class  every  student,  regardless  of  what 
course  he  is  to  take  subsequently,  in  addition  to  his  15  hours  a  week  of  book  studies, 
is  required  to  do  12  hours  a  week  of  practical  work  in  the  carpenter  shop,  lathe 
room,  and  forjje  shop,  including  drawing  and  designing.  Higher  up  in  the  course 
the  shop  work  is  differentiated.  One  who  is  to  be  a  mechanical  enpneer,  for  instance, 
goes  into  the  machine  shop;  an  electrical  engineer  will  spend  his  time  in  the  machine 
shop  and  the  electrical  shoj).  One-half  the  time  of  the  first  vear  is  given  to  actual 
industrial  work,  and  alx)ut  three-fifths  of  the  time  of  the  subsequent  years.  Most 
excellent  results  have  been  obtained,  some  of  the  students  being  called  away  even 
aa  early  as  the  sophomore  year  for  work  in  architecture  and  in  machine  shops.  The 
demand  is  so  great  for  trained  workers  that  some  of  the  best  men  are  lost  annually. 
If  the  e(]uipment  were  ample  the  college  could  secure  from  1,000  to  2,000  studente. 
(125,126.) 

£•  Hampton  IVormal  and  AffiicuUnral  Institute.— 1.  General  dettcrip- 
tian, — Mr.  Frissell,  principal  of  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  at 
Hampton,  Va.,  says  that  that  school  waa  oi^ganized  originally  by  what  was  known  as 
the  American  Missionary  Association.  U  was  started  soon  after  the  war,  and  Gen- 
eral Armstrong,  who  hail  been  with  the  colored  troops,  took  charge  of  it.  As  the 
school  grew  a  board  of  17  trustees  was  appointed,  and  the  school  was  chartered  by 
the  State  of  Virginia  as  a  normal  and  agncultural  institute  for  training  teachers  for 
the  public  schools,  first  of  the  State  and  then  of  the  South  generally,  and  also  to  give 
instruction  in  the  trades. 
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There  are  now  about  60  buildines  at  Hampton  Institate,  with  an  estimated  valae 
of  between  1500,000  and  $600,000.  There  is  a  very  beautifal  church,  which  coet 
(50,000  or  $60,000.  Instead  of  being  like  an  ordinary  school  the  institute  is  more 
like  an  industrial  village.     (77-78,  82.) 

2.  Finances. — Mr.  Frissell  says  Hampton  Institute  receives  a  third  interest  of  the 
land-scrip  fund  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  a  part  of  the  Morrill  act  fund  appropriated 
to  agricultural  colleges,  $12,000  a  year  from  what  is  known  as  the  Slater  fund,  and 
$2,200  from  from  the  Peabody  fund.  It  also  has  120  Indians  as  students,  receiving 
for  each  $167  annually  appropriated  bv  Congress.  The  cost  of  the  school  is  now 
between  $140,000  and'  $150,000  annually.  There  is  an  endowment  fund  of  over 
$700,000,  and  about  $80,000  is  raised  yearly  from  charitably  disposed  people,  and 
from  churches,  Sunday  schools,  etc.,  through  the  North.     (78. ) 

3.  Students  and  their  work. — Mr.  Frissell  says  the  day  students  and  boarders  at 
Hampton  Institute  number  about  1,000,  of  whom  about  650  are  boarders  and  the 
rest  day  scholars.  With  the  exception  of  about  120  to  130  Indians  the^  are  all  col- 
ored. Males  and  females  are  admitted  on  an  equality.  The  average  age  m  the  board- 
ing department  is  about  18  years.  Students  are  not  admitted  until  uiey  are  able  to 
enter  the  industrial  training  schools,  the  age  limit  there  being  16  years. 

The  majority  of  students  that  come  into  the  boarding  department  go  into  the  night 
school,  where  they  study  2  hours  a  day,  while  they  work  10  hours  a  day  in  the  vari- 
ous shops.  There  are  16  shops  and  a  large  sawmill,  and  the  students  have  a  chance 
to  work  and  very  lai^ly  earn  their  board  and  clothes.  They  are  not  allowed  to 
spend  money,  but  must  lay  it  aside.  The  first  year  is  given  up  very  largely  to  this 
work.  Upon  first  entering  the  school  they  are  taken  to  the  laboratory,  where  they 
learn  something  about  air,  water,  and  soil.  They  are  introduced  to  books  gradually, 
and  the  result  is  that  out  of  this  course  of  instruction  a  love  for  work  is  developed. 
They  earn  about  8  cents  an  hour  for  their  labor  if  they  are  fairly  capable. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  they  can  go  into  the  academic  department  and  take  up  cer- 
tain studies,  history,  geography,  and  the  like,  but  all  related  definitely  to  agriculture 
and  trades,  and  they  nave  also  manual  training.  They  begin  with  tbe  simplest  kinds 
of  woodwork  and  gradually  go  up  through  the  wood,  iron,  and  tin  work.  Every  girl 
is  taught  something  of  woodwork,  and  is  not  allowed  to  graduate  unless  she  can  cook 
a  good  meal,  make  her  own  dresses  and  her  underwear.  There  are  some  students 
who  do  not  go  through  the  academic  department,  but  go  directly  into  ihe  trades  after 
they  have  been  through  the  first  year  of  the  school. 

When  one  of  the  undergraduates  leaves  the  school  to  go  into  business  he  is  ^ven 
a  statement  as  to  what  he  nas  done  there,  but  gets  no  certificate  or  diploma  until  he 
graduates.  The  requirements  for  graduation  are  arithmetic,  a  little  fdgebra,  and  some 
geometry,  a  fair  knowledge  of  American  history  and  geography,  a  knowledge  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  UnitSi  States,  and  some  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  physics. 
The  graduates  in  mechanics  could  take  up  a  trade,  but  they  probably  would  not 
directly  become  journeymen.     (78,  80,  82,  83.) 

4.  Cfraduaies. — Mr.  Itussell  says  that  of  the  graduates  of  Hampton  Institute  about 
90  per  cent  have  gone  into  teaching,  at  least  for  a  short  time.  Hampton  has  sent  out 
about  1,000  graduates,  150  of  whom  have  died,  and  803  of  the  others  are  accounted 
for.  Of  these,.  140  are  in  various  occupations;  227  are  teaching;  26  are  teaching  trades; 
60  are  teaching  and  operating  farms;  5  are  teaching  farming  and  working  at  trades; 
15  are  teaching  and  working  at  trades,  and  31  are  engaged  in  working  at  other  occu- 
pations. There  are  47  working  at  trades;  53  in  the  professions;  15  farmers;  34 
students  in  other  schools,  and  in  other  occupations,  124. 

About  three-fifths  of  the  graduates  so  far  have  been  males.  A  larger  number  of 
the  male  graduates  would  become  farmers  and  mechanics  if  there  was  not  such  a 
great  demand  for  teachers.  It  has  been  considered  for  the  best  that  the  graduates 
should  go  into  the  public  schools  of  the  South,  where  they  get  a  salary  usually  of  $25 
a  month  for  from  3  to  5  months  of  the  year,  and  thus  get  a  little  money  and  build 
houses  and  cultivate  a  little  tract  of  land.  They  are  thus  able  to  present  an  object 
lesson  to  the  community.  They  are  the  moneyed  people  among  their  own  race  in 
the  communities  in  which  they  have  gone.  Into  one  county  in  Virginia  some  40  or 
50  graduates  have  gone  and  started  schools  and  cultivated  land,  with  the  result  that 
to-day  they  pay  one-fifth  of  the  property  tax  of  the  county.  Where  there  has  been 
such  increase  of  property,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  decrease  in  crime;  and 
there  is  no  trouble  alx)ut  race  problems  in  that  county.  Booker  T.  Washington  is 
one  of  the  graduates,  and  has  made  a  very  great  success  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.  W$at  has 
bc^n  done  at  Tuskegee  has  been  done  in  a  smaller  way  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
South.     (79,  87.) 

5.  Departments  and  diaracter  of  work, — Mr.  Frissell  says  that  in  Hampton  institute 
there  is  an  academic  department  in  which  suflScient  knowledge  of  English,  math- 
ematics, etc.,  is  given  to  enable  the  students  to  properly  pursue  their  course  in  the 
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trades  and  in  agrlcalture  and  other  departments.  In  addition  to  the  academic 
department,  there  is  the  department  of  agricolture,  the  department  of  tx^es,  the 
department  of  domestic  science,  and  a  normal  school,  the  latter  beinf  devoted  espe- 
cially to  the  furnishing  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  South.     (78. ) 

Connected  with  the  academic  department  there  is  a  manual-training  school,  and 
from  the  time  the  children  commence  in  the  kinder^uten  until  they  graduate  they 
are  siven  some  sort  of  manual  training.  Instruction  is  on  the  principle  that  labor — 
the  nabit  of  work — ^is  the  solution  of  tne  race  problem.  Every  student  has  to  work. 
In  the  day  school  there  are  300  or  400  who  come  from  the  community  near  by,  but 
it  is  a  regular  part  of  the  school  work  connected  with  the  county.  The  girls  com- 
mence in  cooking  and  sewing.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  industrial  education,  and  book 
learning  is  subordinated  to  this  idea,  because  the  doing  is  the  important  thing  rather 
than  the  knowing.    Both  should  be  harnessed  together.    (79,80.) 

Mr.  Frissell  says  there  are  post-graduate  courses  in  the  academic  department  for 
those  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  teachers  in  any  line.  There  is  a  domestic  sci- 
ence department  also,  where  cooking,  sewing,  and  dressmaking  are  taught.     (81. ) 

6.  The  trade  school. — Mr.  Frissell  says  the  trade  school  at  Hampton  Institute 
cost  about  $60,000.  Blacksmithing,  wheel  wrigh ting,  carpentry,  painting,  bricklay- 
ing, glass  setting,  shoemaking,  harness  making,  mecnanical  drawmg,  ana  other  like 
thmgs  are  taught.  There  is  a  3  years'  course  in  the  trades'  work,  going  from  the 
simplest  piece  of  carpentry,  for  instance,  up  to  more  intricate  branches  of  the  trade. 
The  students  learn  how  to  estimate  for  houses.  After  they  have  been  in  the  shops 
for  a  year  they  go  back  for  the  third  vear  into  the  trades*  school,  where  they  have 
more  of  the  theoretical  side.  While  they  work  in  the  trade  school  they  have  some 
literary  work  in  the  evening.     (80-81. ) 

7.  Agricultural  department,— Mr,  Frissell  states  that  after  the  students  graduate 
from  the  academic  department  some  of  them  go  into  the  agricultural  department 
Indeed,  all  the  students  receive  some  instruction  in  agriculture.  Before  they  go  into 
the  regular  academic  department  they  are  given  instruction  in  soil,  in  plant  life,  and 
in  animal  life.  There  are  two  farms  connected  with  the  institute,  one  of  about  100 
acres,  with  an  experiment  station,  and  another  of  600  acres. 

There  is  a  rather  lai^  home  consumption  for  the  i)roducts  of  the  farm  and  the 
faim  is  within  easy  access  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  as  well  as 
Newport  News  and  Norfolk.  The  farm  has  two  laige  herds  of  cows,  one  devoted  to 
the  making  of  butter  and  the  other  to  the  selling  of  milk.  In  connection  with  these, 
proper  tests  are  made  to  determine  the  proportion  of  cream  which  comes  from  each 
cow.     (81, 83.) 

8.  Moral  education  and  discipline. — ^Mr.  Frissell  states  that  the  manual  training 
and  the  trade  school  have  a  gi^t  deal  to  do  with  the  moral  training  of  the  students. 
Since  the  manual-training  department  was  established  the  boys  are  more  honest 
than  they  were  before.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  daily  services  with  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  and  prayer,  but  the  school  is  entirely  undenominational.  Protestants, 
CathoHcs,  and  Jews  contribute  to  its  support.  The  board  of  trustees  represents  6 
denominations,  none  of  which  has  a  majority. 

There  is  very  little  trouble  at  Hampton  Institute  in  respect  of  the  discipline  of  the 
students.  Applications  are  received  from  students  in  tneir  own  handwriting  and 
there  is  thus  an  opportunity  to  pass,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  the  boy's  character 
before  he  enters  the  school.  If  he  does  not  behave  himtelf  and  does  not  seem  to  be 
in  earnest,  he  is  sent  away.    With  the  Indians  it  is  a  little  more  difficult     (81,  82. ) 

9.  Indian  students. — Mr.  Frissell  says  that  at  Hampton  Institute  there  are  separate 
quarters  and  separate  tables  in  the  dining  room  for  the  Indians,  but  they  are  instructed 
in  the  same  class  rooms  and  in  the  same  shops  with  the  negroes.  They  work  very 
well  together  and  it  is  a  very  great  help,  especially  to  the  Indians,  and  indeed  to 
both  races,  for  them  to  be  together.  This  is  the  only  experiment  in  which  Indian 
education  has  been  snccessfm  in  connection  with  that  oi  another  race.  The  two 
races  are  very  close  together  in  many  respects,  and  being  placed  side  by  side  have 
been  actually  helpful  to  each  other. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  Indian  students  come  from  the  tribes  of  Wisconsin;  a  good 
many  are  Sioux;  some  are  North  Carolina  Cherokees,  and  lome  come  from  the 
uncivilized  tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory.  There  is  no  friction  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  tribes.     (78,  79,  82.) 

•  F.  Colored  IVormal,  Industrial,  Affrlcnltural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  South  Carolina. — Mr.  T.  £.  Millbr,  president  of  the  institution, 
testifies  that  the  Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  A^cultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
South  Carolina  is  situated  at  Orangeburg,  and  is  a  manual-training  college.  In  the 
industrial  departments  are  taught  blacksmithing,  plumbing,  wheelwrighting,  car- 
pentering, wood  working  by  machinery,  bricklaying,  plastering,  stone  fitting  and 
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setting,  painting  and  graining  for  the  boys,  and  laundering,  cooking,  and  domestic 
economy  for  the  girls.  The  witness  intends  to  devote  the  second  floor  of  one  of  the 
buildings  which  is  about  to  be  erected  to  a  textile  training  school,  if  he  can  induce 
some  private  citizen  or  the  Government  to  fit  it  up  for  that  purpose.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  brickwork,  plastering,  and  stone  setting  is  a  black  man  named  John 
R.  Steele,  whose  only  education  was  received  at  the  high  school  at  Charleston,  and 
who  is  one  of  the  finest  architects  to  be  found  anvwhere.  The  witness  exhibited 
drawings  of  several  buildings  that  had  been  erected  bv  this  architect  with  the  labor 
of  the  students  at  about  one-half  of  what  they  would  have  cost  otherwise. 

There  are  about  600  bovs  and  girls  at  the  college.  All  the  teachers  are  colored,  in 
accordance  with  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws  of  the  institution.  There  are 
7  trustees,  all  of  whom  are  white  men.  The  reason  for  not  putting  colored  men  on 
the  board  of  trustees  is  that  every  year  the  president  has  to  go  to  the  legislature  for 
an  appropriation  and  he  wants  to  have  the  b^t  men  in  the  State  to  stand  between  him 
and  the  legislature. 

The  first  year  the  school  was  opened,  which  was  in  December,  1896,  there  were 
1,100  students,  but  the  illiteracy  among  this  body  was  so  great  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  pass  a  by-law  cutting  on  all  those  who  had  not  p^sed  the  seventh  grade  in 
the  public  schools;  if  the  college  would  take  all  the  boys  and  girls  between  14  and  20, 
it  would  soon  have  had  2,000  to  8,000  students.  It  is  liard  to  get  boys  and  girls  from 
the  country  to  meet  the  requirements  demanded  in  entering  the  school,  l)ecau6e  of 
the  shortness  of  the  school  term  in  the  country.  No  tuition  is  chiu^ed.  One  dollar 
incidental  fee  for  the  entire  course  of  7  months  is  all  the  student  is  required  to  pay 
outside  of  his  board  and  clothing.  The  boarding  department  is  run  at  a  cost  of  not 
more  than  $5  a  month  for  each  t>oarding  student.  Any  boy,  while  building  is  going 
on,  without  detriment  to  his  education,  can  earn  $4  a  month,  thus  reducing  his  boanl 
bill  to  that  extent.  Of  the  120  girls  in  the  boarding  department,  32  are  employed  at 
a  salary  of  $1.60  per  month,  thus  reducing  their  expenses  to  $3.50  per  month. 

The  (college  has  a  farm  of  65  acres  of  cleared  land,  and  a  swamp  can  be  reclaimed 
so  as  to  enlai^e  the  farm  to  120  acres.  The  witness  manages  the  farm,  and  if  the 
receipts  are  sufi^cient  over  and  above  expenditures,  the  trustees  are  obligated  to  pay 
in  full  one  month's  t)oard  for  each  boy  or  girl  who  has  attended  consecutively  for  5 
months  of  each  school  year.  Experiments  are  conducted  in  the  grass  and  forace 
crops.  The  girls  and  bioys  are  taught  dairying  and  the  boys  are  taught  scientlnc 
farming. 

The  courses  in  the  college  are  elective  and  the  student  is  permitted  to  choose  what- 
ever course  he  desires;  he  must  take  one  trade.  During  the  3  years  since  the  insti- 
tution was  started  it  has  turned  out  first-class  bricklayers,  wheelwrights,  blacksmitlis, 
and  plasterers;  the  buildings  have  all  been  erectea  by  the  students.  The  witness 
estimates  the  cost  of  the  buildings — 67  in  number  and  8  shops  in  addition — at  $73,000. 
Some  buildings  were  erected  by  the  State,  but  there  was  a  fund  from  the  land  scrip 
given  the  State  under  the  act  of  1862,  and  the  Morrill  fund  of  $12,000  a  year  can  be 
used  for  other  purposes  in  connection  with  the  school.  Several  other  buildings  are 
in  process  of  erection.  On  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  State,  and  because  of  the 
great  need  for  schools  of  this  character,  Mr.  Miller' believes  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  to  aid  in  this  matter.     ( 121-123. ) 

©.  Oeor^ta  State  Industrial  College.— Prof.  Richard  R.  Wright,  presi- 
dent of  the  Georgia  State  Industrial  College  (colored),  testifies  that  that  institution 
began  operations  in  1891,  having  been  or^nized  under  the  land  scrip  fund  and  the 
Morrill  fund,  the  first  of  which  was  originally  given  Atlanta  University.  The  col- 
lege is  really  part  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  the  main  part  of  the  university  being 
for  white  students,  while  this  college  is  for  colored  students,  both  male  and  female. 
The  income  of  the  college  is  about  $16,000  per  annum.  There  is  no  direct  appropria- 
tion by  the  State.  About  500  students  and  17  teachers  are. connected  with  the  col- 
lege. No  charges  are  made  to  students  except  for  board  and  necessary  expenses. 
The  college  is  authorized  to  graduate  pupils,  giving  them  the  degree  of  A.  B.  The 
pupils  coming  in  from  the  highest  grammar-school  grade  are  8upix)8ed  to  finish  the 
course  in  about  3  years.    A  complete  course  lasts  4  years. 

The  college  is  intended  for  training  the  students  to  go  out  among  the  people  and 
assist  them.  The  undergraduates  are  quite  eflScient  mechanics.  Boys  who  have 
never  made  any  money  before  entering  go  away  good  workmen,  earning  from  $1.50 
to  $3  a  day.  There  is  a  farm  of  50  acres  connected  with  the  college,  25  acres  of 
which  are  used  as  an  experiment  station.  The  witness  considers  it  very  important 
that  colored  students  should  get  the  benefit  of  an  industrial  trade,  and  he  thinks 
that  50  per  cent  of  those  who  have  gone  out  of  the  collej^e  have  gone  into  the  trades 
learned  in  the  college.    The  first  course  is  in  manual  training.    Literary  education  is 
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carried  along  with  this.  After  a  student  has  reached  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency 
in  the  literary  course,  he  is  permitted  to  choose  a  trade  and  can  devote  half  a  day  to 
work  in  that  trade  until  he  has  obtained  a  fair  knowledge  of  it  He  is  paid  about  5 
cents  an  hour  as  an  inducement  for  industry.  Thirt^n  buildings  on  the  ground 
have  been  built  by  labor  of  this  kind.     ( 198-199,  204, 208. ) 

IV.  TEXTILE  SCHOOLS. 

A.  General  dIseaMlon.— Mr.  Smith,  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Lowell  Textile  School,  testifies  that  manual  training  is  intended  to  be  a  part  of  the 
public-school  course,  while  the  textile  school  has  in  view  the  application  of  science 
and  art  to  the  textile  industry.  In  the  textile  school  the  textile  Dusiness  is  learned, 
while  in  the  manual-training  Hchool  the  student  has  his  mind  quickened  and  may  be 
helped  in  the  line  of  mechanics.  The  manual-training  schools  will  eventually  ^;row 
into  trade  schools.  The  difference  between  the  textile  school  and  the  university  is 
that  in  the  textile  school  scnence  and  art  are  taught  with  the  view  of  commercial  and 
induHtrial  applic*ation,  while  in  the  university  the  teaching  is  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cating professional  scientific  men. 

England  and  Gennany  have  developed  the  textile  industry  very  greatly.  In  a 
report  of  John  C.  Monaghan,  United  States  consul  at  Chenmitz,  Saxony,  published 
in  the  Consular  Rejiorts  for  1804,  an  article  ap])ears  which  is  very  valuable  on  this 
subject.  Other  consular  reportn  contain  similar  articles.  The  Lowell  Textile  School 
is  the  pioneer  in  this  line,  but  another  will  open  for  cotton  at  New  Bedfonl,  while  the 
Philadelphia  Industrial  Art  Institute  has  a  department  for  textile  education  and  some 
similar  institutions  are  bein^  established  in  the  South.  It  is  important  that  such  a 
school  should  be  near  the  mills,  in  order  that  the  students  may  have  a  practical  edu- 
cation as  well  as  a  theoretical  one.     (68, 69. ) 

Mr.  Smith  believes  iii  helping  to  develop  the  manufacturing  industry  in  somewhat 
the  same  way  as  the  agricultural  industry  is  helped  by  experiment  stations.  People 
will  not  ^o  into  textiles  who  have  opportunities  for  other  lines  of  business.  Lowell 
is  going  into  higher  and  finer  lines.  Nothing  is  made  abroad  which  can  not  be  man- 
ufatttured  at  I-.owell  when  the  Lowell  school  shall  have  done  its  work.  The  textile 
machine  companies  in  Lowell  are  manufacturing  machinery  equal  to  anything  in  the 
world  from  drawings  made  by  lx)ys  who  had  received  an  education  in  tne  schools  of 
the  State  and  then  a  year  at  the  textile  school.  The  variety  and  quality  of  the  goods 
manufactured  are  constantly  increasing.     (73. ) 

Mr.  Christopher  Parkinson  Brooks,  managing  director  of  the  New  Bedford  Tex- 
tile School,  thinks  the  textile  and  trade  schools  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  says 
that  in  Euroj^e  the  cities  where  they  are  located  are  benefited  in  a  commercial  way. 
In  England  and  Germany  it  ha.s  become  a  custom  for  a  young  man  wishing  to  enter 
the  tr^e  to  go  into  a  textile  school  for  his  education.  He  gets  two  or  three  years  of 
the  l)est  training  possible  and  is  better  fitted  for  active  duties  in  the  textile  industry 
than  he  would  Ix)  if  he  worked  in  the  mill  for  a  very  much  longer  time.  In  the 
continental  schools  double  or  treble  the  fees  are  charged  to  foreigners.  Many  Amer- 
ican students  are  in  those  schools. 

In  1898  there  were  in  the  United  States  not  over  400  scholars  engaged  in  studying 
textiles.  The  movement  is  being  developed  in  the  South,  and  a  school  is  being  estab- 
lished in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  as  a  part  of  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology.  A  similar 
school  has  been  attached  to  Clemson  College,  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  Fall  River 
authorities  have  appropriated  $26,000,  which,  with  a  like  appropriation  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  will  he  xused  to  establish  a  school  devoted  larcely  to  cotton. 
(76.) 

Mr.  Brooks  says  textile  education  ought  to  be  called  trade  education.  There  ought 
to  be  throughout  the  country  schools  for  imparting  education  in  all  lines  of  trade, 
just  as  in  textiles.  The  name  technical  school  should  be  apjilied  only  to  institutions 
which  train  professional  men.  A  trade  school  forms  a  distinctly  different  class,  in 
which  a  man  ciin  learn  the  technique  of  his  business.     (77. ) 

B*  EfOirell  Textile  l§»cliool. — 1.  Support. — Mr.  Smith  says  that  what  is  known 
as  the  four-school  bill  in  Massachusetts  gave  to  each  city  having  450,000  spindles 
permission  to  establish  a  textile  school  with  State  aid.  This  provision  affected 
Lowell,  Lawrence,  Fall  River,  and  New  Bedford.  Either  of  those  cities  that  would 
contribute  125,000  should  receive  $25,000  additional  from  the  State.  Lowell  complied 
with  the  terms  and  established  the  first  textile  school.  Afterwards  the  legislature 
appropriated  more  funds,  conditioned  on  the  city  of  Lowell  appropriating  more,  so 
that  a  total  of  $95,000  was  received  from  the  State  and  city.  In  addition  to  this  there 
have  been  some  small  oontributions  in  cash  from  the  manufacturers,  who  have  also 
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contributed  textile  machinery  of  the  value  of  $50,000.    About  $25,000  ha^  been  spent 
on  machinery  and  the  chemical  laboratory.     (70. ) 

2.  Griffin  and  olnect. — ^Mr.  Smith  testifies  the  Lowell  Textile  School  grew  out  of  sev- 
eral conditions.  Lowell  was  the  first  city  where  the  power  loom  was  set  up.  This 
was  in  1822  or  1823.  Nine-tenths  of  the  industries  oi  Lowell  are  textiles.  Certain 
standards  of  plain  goods  were  early  established  in  that  city,  and  the  character  of  the 
goods  has  been  so  maintained  that  their  trade-mark  has  become  very  valuable,  espe- 
cially in  the  Far  Eastern  market,  in  China.  The  South  has  developed  a  capacity  to 
manufacture  cheaply,  and  some  of  the  Lowell  mill  owners  have  tended  to  go  South 
and  manufacture  there.  The  Southern  mills  are  practically  an  extension  of  the 
Lowell  mills.  As  the  industry  developed  into  higher  and  finer  lines,  higher  skilled 
labor  became  necessary,  not  only  in  weaving  and  spinning,  but  in  mecnanics,  in  order 
for  Lowell  to  retain  her  position  at  the  heaS  of  the  textile  industry;  hence  the  textile 
school.     (69.) 

Mr.  Smith  says  that,  inasmuch  as  Lowell  is  so  far  from  the  source  of  raw^ 
material,  it  is  necessary  to  use  more  brain  and  skill  in  order  to  reduce  the  share  of 
the  cost  due  to  raw  material,  to  the  minimum — that  is,  to  develop  education  in 
mechanics  and  textiles.  An  endeavor  has  been  made  to  set  Boston  interested  in 
commercial  education,  so  as  to  find  a  market  for  the  proaucts  of  the  mills.  The 
textile  industry  is  still  in  its  infancy.  A  short  time  ago  the  imports  of  textiles 
amounted  to  $100,000,000.  This  amount  has  been  reduced  largely,  but  America 
does  not  yet  supply  her  home  demand,  and  inasmuch  as  only  about  one-half  the 
world  has  taken  up  the  fashion  of  wearing  clothes,  there  is  a  great  opportunitv  for 
starting  some  system  of  commercial  education  to  sell  goods  in  the  foreign  markets.    (72. ) 

3.  Departments  and  courses. — Mr.  Smith  says  that  the  Lowell  Textile  School  con- 
sists of  3  scientific  departments:  (1)  decorative  art,  (2)  general  chemistry^  and  (3) 
mechanics.  The  other  departments  of  the  school  are  simply  for  the  application  of 
those  sciences  with  a  good  deal  of  physics.  The  decorative  art  department  is  for 
instruction  in  the  fundamentals  of  aU  specialties  of  decorative  art,  historic  ornament- 
ing, the  conventionalizing  of  plant  forms,  color,  etc.  After  the  student  has  finished 
that  course  he  takes  up  textile  designing.  The  same  course  of  instruction  is  neces- 
sary for  book  illustration,  lithography,  ornamental  ironwork,  and  any  other  branches 
of  decorative  art.  The  chemistry  department  has  a  fine  equipment  and  a  2-yearB 
course.  As  good  a  black  dye  has  been  developed  at  Lowell  as  the  Hermsdorff.  The 
value  of  the  nermsdorff  dye,  however,  depenas  not  only  on  the  chemicals  employed 
in  it,  but  on  the  methods  of  manipulation.  In  the  third  scientific  department  the 
elements  of  mechanics  are  developed.  Three-fourths  of  the  textile  business  is 
mechanics,  and  that  department  is  being  rapidly  develop^  by  thoroughly  educated 
mechanics.  The  other  departments  are  tne  manufacture  of  cotton,  woolen,  and 
worsted  yams,  and  weaving.  The  l)oard  of  trustees  is  made  up  from  representatives 
of  the  great  mills  and  business  interests  of  Ix)well,  Boston,  and  Lawrence.     (68,  69, 

The  course  of  cotton  manufacturing  runs  through  the  entire  'a  years.  Pupils  are 
admitted  to  the  school  on  a  high  nchool  or  grammar  school  diploma,  or  on  an  equiv- 
alent examination.  Algebra  is  very  essential,  also  the  languages,  on  account  of  their 
commercial  value  in  selling  goods.  '  There  are  special  courses  arranged  for  the  par- 
ticular applicant,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  regular  courses,  but  those  special  courses 
are  not  favored  by  the  trustees. 

It  is  possible  to  acquire  as  much  knowledge  in  the  evening  schools  as  in  the  day 
schools  at  the  Lowell  Textile  School,  but  the  demand  in  the  evening  school  is  for  a 
large  number  of  special  courses.  There  are  8  courses  in  the  evening  school.  The 
night  students  seem  to  come  in  with  more  enthusiasm  and  show  more  appreciation 
than  the  day  students.  The  night  session  is  2  hours,  while  the  day  session  is  from 
9  to  5,  with  an  hour  intermission.     (70.) 

Prof.  William  W.  CrosbV,  principal  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School,  testifies  that 
there  are  four  regular  courses  in  the  day  school  and  five  in  the  night  sc^hool.  Two 
of  the  day  courses  are  cotton  and  woolen  manufacturing;  each  teaches  enough  of 
the  textile  business  to  be  complete.  These  courses  include  also  cotton  and  woolen 
spinning.  The  third  course  is  designing  and  the  fourth  chemistry.  The  courees  in 
the  night  school  are  cotton  spinning,  woolen  or  worsted  spinning,  designing,  chem- 
istry and  dyeing,  and  weaving.  The  night  course  embraces  2  evenings  a  week,  taking 
3  years  to  complete  it.  Anyone  can  enter  the  school,  even  though  he  does  not 
complete  the  full  course.  One  who  knows  how  to  read  and  write  English  and  can 
do  ordinary  problems  in  arithmetic  can  enter  the  school  and  complete  the  course 
without  difficulty.  In  order  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  machinery  it  is 
necessary  for  the  student  to  be  familiar  with  algebra.     (74. ) 
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4.  Tuition  arid  students. — Mr.  Smith  says  the  Lowell  Textile  School  charges  $100  a 
year,  or  $50  a  term  for  the  day  course  and  different  prices  for  the  evening  courses, 
probably  averaging  about  $5.50  per  pupil.  The  city  council  makes  appropriations 
for  the  evening  school,  conditioned  on  its  being  free  to  Lowell  residents.  The  result 
is  that  the  number  of  evening  students  has  greaUy  increased,  while  the  revenues 
have  decreased.    ( 70. ) 

There  were  152  evening  students  and  about  60  day  students  at  the  Lowell  Textile 
School  the  first  year.  About  the  same  number  of  day  students  and  a  few  less  even- 
ing students  were  there  in  1899.  In  that  year  the  school  graduated  a  2i-year  class. 
It  nas  been  found  almost  impossible  to  hold  a  class  to  graduate,  l)ecau8e  the  demand 
for  advanced  students  is  so  constant,  not  only  from  the  mills  but  from  the  manafpng 
houses  in  Boston,  who  use  them  in  their  designing  departments  with  very  excellent 
results.  About  three-fourths  of  the  students  of  the  Lowell  school  come  from  Massa- 
chusetts, four-fifths  from  New  England,  and  the  rest  from  all  over  the  country.  About 
four-fifths  of  the  evening  students  come  from  Lowell  and  nearby  villages.  Those 
who  come  from  other  cities  pay  a  nominal  tuition  of  about  $5.  The  English  people 
most  readily  appreciate  these  schools,  but  the  Swedes  also  appreciate  their  benefits. 
The  French  Canadians  have  a  latent  artistic  nature,  and  as  advances  are  made  in 
designing  they  are  found  to  be  a  very  valuable  element.     (70,  71,  73.) 

5.  Graduates. — Professor  Crosby  tei«tifiee  that  the  graduates  of  the  Lowell  Textile 
School  take  ouite  an  advanced  position  in  commercial  or  manufacturing  lines  upon 
graduation,  although  they  are  not  yet  competent  to  manage  a  mill.  Commercial  and 
mechanical  education  are  combined.  There  is  enough  specialization  to  meet  the 
demand.  There  are  several  young  ladies  in  the  school  studying  decorative  art  and 
textile  designing.  They  have  also  worked  on  the  hand  loom  and  have  made  some 
very  fine  goods.  Native  Americans  are  not  necessarily  showing  more  adaptability 
than  the  foreign  l)om  students.     (74,  75.) 

C.  IVciv  Bedford  Textile  SeliooL — Mr.  Christopher  Parkinson  Brooks, 
managing  director  of  the  New  Bedford  Textile  School,  testifies  that  that  school  is  one 
of  6  in  the  United  States,  and  was  established  under  the  same  act  as  the  Lowell  Tex- 
tile School.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  appropriated  $25,000  on  condition  of 
the  city  appropriating  the  same  amount.  The  trustees  did  not  hasten  the  establish- 
ment of  the  school,  but  decided  that  the  better  plan  was  to  erect  their  own  building 
and  equip  it  with  as  great  a  variety  of  machinery  as  possible.  A  buildine  100  feet 
long  by  60  feet  wide  and  3  stories  high  is  in  process  of  erection  and  will  be  pro- 
vided with  a  complete  equinment  of  cotton  machinery  from  the  picker  to  the  cloth 
room.  Almost  every  machine  -  builder  in  the  United  States  contributed  some 
machinery,  so  as  to  give  the  students  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  methods  and 
merits  of  different  machinery.  The  general  features  of  the  school  curriculnm  are 
substantially  the  same  as  at  tne  Lowell  school.  A  special  attempt  is  being  made  to 
make  the  New  Bedford  school  a  cotton  school.  This  is  following  the  German  plan, 
which  is  considered  the  best.     (75, 76. ) 

D.  Textile  ncliooln  In  Oermany  and  Enf^land.— Mr.  Brooks  testifies 
that  Germany  has  had  textile  schools  for  50  years  and  they  are  now  considered  the 
best  in  the  world,  thoueh  England  outnumbers  them  both  as  to  number  of  schools' 
and  as  to  the  number  of  students.  The  German  schools  are  under  the  control  of  the 
minister  of  trade  and  commerce  and  one  of  the  regulations  is  that  no  silk  school  shall 
be  established  in  a  cotton  locality  or  vice  versa.  At  the  Crefeld  school  an  addition 
was  built  in  1897  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  chemistry,  bleaching,  dyeing,  etc.,  the 
goods  being  received  from  the  local  manufacturers,  and  the  students  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  knowledge  of  all  the  processes  of  the  business,  regardless  of 
nationality.  In  some  of  the  German  schools  foreign  students  are  not  received. 
Funds  for  the  German  textile  schools  have  been  raised  almost  entirely  by  a  combination 
between  the  National  Government,  the  local  government,  and  the  manufacturers  in 
a  proportion  of  about  one-thini  each.  The  Massachusetts  system  is  modeled  after  the 
German  system.     (76,77.) 

Mr.  Brooks  says  that  the  technical  schools  in  England  are  reported  as  containing 
26,000  students  and  are  located  in  some  300  or  400  cities  and  towns.  Over  3, 000  pupils 
are  studying  textiles.  The  British  Government  in  1884  appointed  a  royal  commis- 
sion to  ^o  to  Germany  to  study  the  technical  schools  there,  with  the  result  that  an 
appropriation  of  $3,750,000  was  made  by  Parliament  annually  for  the  purpose  of 
technical  education,  including  tnule  education  of  all  kinds.  Over  100  schools  there 
are  now  teaching  textiles  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  England  is  to-day  prac- 
tically supplying  the  demand  in  this  country  for  expert  trained  workmen.  Twenty- 
five  per  cent  perhaps  of  the  trained  workmen  secured  as  the  result  of  advertising  are 
graduates  from  some  textile  school  in  England.     ( 76, 77. ) 
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V.  AGBIOXTLTXTBAIi  EDUCATION  AND  BESEABOH. 

A.  In  foreign  conntrlen* — 1.  Continental  EuropCf  Japan,  AustraJUxi^  and 
Egypt, — ^Dr.  True,  director  of  the  Office  of  Exj>eriment  Stationa  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  calls  attention  to  a  great  world-wide  movement  for  the 
oi^ganization  of  technical  education  in  agriculture  and  scientific  research  along  agricul- 
tural lines  during  the  la^t  half  century.  Among  foreign  countries  the  movement  has 
reached  its  highest  perfection,  in  some  respects,  in  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium, 
where  the  syc^m  ot  agricultural  education  includes  schools  of  various  grades,  from 
the  university  to  the  elementary  school.  Russia,  Australia,  and  Japan  are  developing 
quite  complete  systems  of  agricultural  education  and  investigation,  f^ypt  has  at 
least  one  very  well  organize<l  agricultural  college,  in  connection  with  whicn  experi- 
ments are  conducted,  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  called  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  recommend  an  exoert  t<j  advise  him  how  to  oi^anize  agricultural 
education  and  experimentation  in  tne  Turkish  Empire.  The  great  commercial  nations 
with  which  the  United  States  is  coming  more  and  more  into  competition  are  every 
year  increasing  their  efforts  tu  i>erfect  their  system  of  agricultural  education  and 
investigation,  and  the  United  States  can  not  afford  to  be  behind  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  this  respect.     (52. ) 

2.  Qreal  Britain, — Dr.  True  says  Great  Britain  has  no  thoroughly  oi^^^anized  agri- 
cultural education  or  experimentation,  though  there  are  a  few  agricultural  colleges, 
and  in  recent  years  grants  of  money  have  been  made  to  a  number  of  institutions. 
Reports  of  the  experiment  stations  of  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium  are  being 
constantly  translated  and  made  available  to  the  English  farmer,  and  the  experiment 
station  at  Rothamsted,  England,  which  has  been  at  work  over  50  years,  has  also 
given  him  much  valuable  information.  The  great  societies  of  agriculture  in  England 
and  Scotland  have  also  had  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  British  agricul- 
ture; in  some  things,  however,  the  British  farmer  has  not  been  able  to  hold  his  own. 
The  farmer  of  Denmark,  who,  with  the  help  of  the  Government,  has  organized  the 
business  of  dairying  on  a  scientific  basis,  is  able  to  go  into  the  English  market  with 
butter,  and  to  some  extent  drive  out  the  Englishman.  Dr.  True  also  explains  the 
sale  of  Canadian  cheese  in  England  as  a  result  of  the  very  systematic  and  thorough 
work  in  agricultural  education  and  investigation  carried  on  in  Canada,  where  the 
reports  of  the  e^cperiment  stations  are  widely  disseminated.     (58, 59. ) 

B«  American  a^iicultural  collegeii.— 1.  History.— Dr.  True  says  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  are  organized  under  the  land-grant  act  of  1862,  which  granted  each 
State  and  Territorv  30,000  acres  of  land  for  each  Representative  or  Senator  in  Con- 
gress, the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  which  were  to  constitute  a  fund  for  the  main- 
tenance of  colleges  in  which  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  should  Ite  taught 
Before  1862  only  a  very  few  States  had  agricultural  colleges.  Michigan  was  the  first 
State  to  establish  such  a  college.  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  States  had  made 
some  movement  in  that  direction.     (63, 58. ) 

2.  Statistics.— There  are  land-grant  colleges,  Dr.  True  says,  in  all  the  States  and 
Territories  except  Alaska.  Some  of  the  States  have  separate  institutions  for  the  col- 
ored people,  so  that  the  total  number  of  such  institutions  in  1898  was  64,  of  which 
61  maintainetl  courses  in  agriculture.  Their  resources  of  funds,  lands,  buildings,  and 
equipment  were  valued  at  more  than  $53,500,000,  and  their  incomes  amounted  to 
more  than  $6,000,000.  The  value  of  the  addition  made  to  their  buildings  and  equip- 
ment in  1898  wan  c^stimaUnl  at  $2,800,000,  paid  for,  in  lai^^  part,  by  State  appropri- 
ations. There  were  2,61 1  persons  teaching  in  these  institutions,  and  the  total  number 
of  students  was  31,658,  of  which  number  4,181  were  in  agricultural  courses.     (54. ) 

3.  Regular  and  special  courses.— Dr.  True  says  the  agricultural  college  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  is  the  only  purely  agricultural  college  in  this  country.  In  27  States  and  Ter- 
ritories the  land-grant  colleges  are  organized  as  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges. 
In  20  States  they  are  the  State  universities,  in  which  there  is  a  department  or  school 
of  agriculture.  In  all  these  institutions  there  is  the  regular  college  course  in  agricul- 
ture, shorter  courses,  commonly  of  2  years'  duration,  and  special  courses  in  dairying, 
etc.    There  has  been  a  great  tendency  of  late  years  toward  specialization.     (63. ) 

4.  CW<ici»mir.— Professor  Davenport  testifies  that  in  cases  where  the  land-grant 
funds  were  given  to  existing  colleges  they  undertook  to  establish  a  department  of 
agriculture,  and  the  results  were  very  unprofitable.  In  the  establishment  of  a 
department  of  agriculture  the  usual  metnod  was  to  elect  one  man  as  professor  of  agri- 
culture and  then  outline  on  paper  an  agricultural  course,  which  differed  from  the 
scientific  course  only  in  the  teacning  of  this  one  man.  This  professor  had  no  chance 
to  compete  with  otlier  teachers  in  the  university  or  to  develop  the  science.  There 
were  no  text-books,  and  he  himself  did  not  know  his  subject.    The  students  were 
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required  to  take  2  years  of  science  before  commencing  agriculture.  In  those  2  years 
thev  studied  under  the  best  teachers  to  be  bad,  who  were  teaching  familiar  subjects 
with  good  text^books  and  the  best  reference  books.  When  they  went  into  the  agri- 
cultural course  they  studied  under  one  man,  who  had  not  been  educated  as  a  professor 
of  agriculture,  because  there  was  no  school  in  which  he  could  have  been  ^ucated. 
He  was  either  some  farmer  who  had  not  been  successful,  or  else  a  chemist  who  had 
been  more  or  less  interested  in  agriculture.  The  result  was  that  the  students  did 
not  take  kindly  to  such  a  course,  and  short  courses  of  a  few  weeks  were  established 
in  agriculture.  These  short  courses  usually  developed  into  longer  special  courses  in 
agriculture,  in  which  agriculture  ran  parallel  witn  the  other  lines  of  instruction. 
The  dairy  schools  were  successful,  as  were  the  schools  of  veterinary  science.  (137, 
138.) 

Professor  Davenport  testifies  that  there  are  colleges  in  the  United  States  purport- 
ing to  be  agricultural  collides  where  only  one  or  two  men  teach  agriculture,  and  oth- 
ers where  only  one  or  two  teach  mechanic  arts,  although  in  those  same  colleges  there 
are  a  lai^  number  of  teachers  of  the  ordinary  college  studies.  The  successful 
practice  of  agriculture  requires  more  and  more  knowledge.  It  should  be  studied 
with  a  scientific  spirit  Formerly  there  was  one  man  teaching  agriculture  in  a  col- 
lege, and  botanists,  chemists,  and  other  scientific  people  teachmg  other  things;  and 
there  was  no  advance  made  in  agriculture  until  the  subject  was  divided  i?o  that  stu- 
dents could  follow  out  particular  lines  of  work.  There  is  no  more  similaritv  between 
the  dair^  industry  and  horticulture  than  there  is  between  agriculture  and  me<;han- 
ical  engineering.  A  farmer  engaged  in  mixed  agriculture  ought  to  have  a  scientific 
knowl^ge  of  tne  chemical  and  physical  nature  of  soils,  of  fertilizers,  of  the  food  crop 
which  he  grows  for  his  stock,  of  the  changes  which  these  crops  undergo  by  processes 
of  preservation,  and  a  great  deal  more.  In  other  words,  he  should  be  familiar  with 
a  number  of  sciences.  In  the  conduct  of  agricultural  colleges  consideration  should 
be  given  not  so  much  to  the  number  of  students  as  to  the  character  of  the  subject 
that  is  being  developed.  The  progress  that  is  being  made  now  is  under  a  minute 
division  of  the  subject,  where  each  teacher  is  a  specialist.  Professor  Davenport 
considers  it  unfortunate  that  the  States  did  not  recognize  the  fact  that  the  funds 
received  from  the  General  Government  ought  to  be  used  to  develop  the  subjects  rather 
than  to  give  instruction  to  a  great  number  of  students.  The  boards  of  trustees  were 
not  wholly  to  blame,  for  it  was  easier  to  secure  students  on  well-recognized  lines  of 
instruction  that  have  been  taught  for  many  generations  than  to  secure  students  on  a 
new  subject;  boards  of  control  are  always  pressed  for  funds  and  it  is  almost  necessary 
to  put  the  funds  where  there  are  students.  The  effect  of  this  is,  in  many  instances, 
to  BO  curtail  the  agricultural  course  in  many  of  the  so-called  agricultural  colleges  that 
students  have  been  known  to  go  to  these  agricultural  colleges  for  a  general  scientific 
course,  and  afterwards  go  somewhere  else  to  study  the  subject  of  agriculture  it^lf. 
(136,137.) 

Professor  Davenport  thinks  that  the  general  public  who  have  given  the  subject  an  v 
thought  at  all  and  have  any  interest  in  agriculture  or  the  mechanical  arts  have  felt 
for  many  years  that  these  Government  grants,  especially  the  one  of  1862,  have  done 
very  little  ^ood  either  to  agriculture  or  to  the  mechanic  arts.  When  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  bill,  known  as  the  Hatch  Act,  was  imssed  in  1887  the  Gov- 
ernment secured  a  great  deal  more  information  as  to  the  operation  of  the  law  than  it 
had  taken  as  to  the  operation  of  the  grant  of  1862,  with  the  result  that  much  less 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  administration  of  that  fund  has  arisen.     ( 135,  136. ) 

Dr.  Harris  says  the  agricultural  colleges  are  doing  excellent  work  in  mathematics 
and  science,  but  he  thinks  they  are  not  giving  as  much  time  as  they  should  to  the 
practical  problems  of  agriculture.  A  study  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  most 
successful  farmers  would  create  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  an  ideal  standard  as  to  the 
best  methods  to  be  employed.     (45.) 

Dr.  True  says  the  general  plan  of  teaching  in  agricultural  colleges  and  schools  of 
this  country  has  not  been  well  organized.  The  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations  is  studjring  the  methods  of  teaching  agriculture  with  a  view 
to  their  improvement  Dr.  True  does  not  think,  however,  that  the  best  plan  is  to 
have  the  students  spend  a  considerable  part  of  their  time  on  the  farm.  The  farm 
should  be  used  as  a  laboratory  is,  though  incidentally  the  student  will  get  a  certain 
amount  of  practice  from  this  use.  The  aversion  of  farmers  to  "book  learning"  is  a 
very  great  obstacle,  but  the  number  oi  farmers  who  read  and  profit  by  the  literature 
available  to  them  is  increasing  yearly,  and  the  agricultural  colleges  are  sending  out 
every  year  young  men  thoroughly  trained  in  agricultural  lines,  whose  infiuence  will 
be  very  great  in  promoting  the  progress  of  agriculture.     f54,  59.) 

5.  Disposition  of  funds  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin, — Prolessor  Davenport  says  the 
general  assembly  of  Illinois,  at  the  session  of  1899,  enacted  that  one-half  the  funds 
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received  from  the  land-grant  act  of  1862  and  the  Morrill  Act  of  1890  he  devoted  to 
inetruction  in  te<rhnical  agriculture,  as  distinguished  from  the  sciences  related  to  it 
and  from  other  suhjects.  It  specified  matters  connected  with  live  stock,  with  the 
field  and  its  crops,  horticulture,  and  veterinary  science,  independent  of  chemistry, 
hotany,  zoology,  literature,  history,  etc.  Previous  to  that  time,  the  trustees  could 
use  the  funds  as  thev  saw  proper.  Illinois  is  the  first  State  to  adopt  such  legislation, 
hut  this  division  of  funds  was  first  made  in  Wisconsin  by  the  hoara  of  trustees  of  the 
university,  with  excellent  results.  It  enahled  the  university  to  secure  more  and 
hetter  instructors  and  the  attendance  of  students  increased  until  now  Wisconsin  has 
one  of  the  foremost  schools  of  ag^culture  in  the  country,  accompanied  hy  original 
research.  The  witness  recommends  that  in  prosecuting  any  new  work,  if  it  has  to  be 
done  out  of  funds  not  otherwise  specified,  a  special  appropriation  should  be  had. 
(135,  137,  139.) 

6.  Dairy  school ^  Wisconsin. — Dr.  True  testifies  that  the  special  dairy  school  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  has  already  (1899)  sent  out  about  800  trained  butter  and 
cheese  makers,  and  has  taught  between  1,000  and  2,000  young  men  butter  making 
on  the  farm  as  distinguished  from  that  in  the  creamery.  There  is  also  at  this  insti- 
tution a  short  course  in  agriculture,  having  190  students  in  1898-99.  Professor  Henry, 
dean  of  the  college,  says  that  places  have  been  found  on  farms  in  this  one  year  for 
more  than  50  young  men,  who  got  from  $2  to  |10  a  month  more  because  of  their 
special  training.     (53.) 

7.  Department  of  domestic  science  entahlished  in  Illinois. — Professor  Davenport  says 
the  University  of  Illinois  has  not  had  a  department  of  domestic  science  connected 
with  it  for  a  number  of  years,  but  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  such 
department  was  established,  and  will  be  opened  in  Septeml)er,  1900.  There  is  no 
special  appropriation  by  the  State  for  the  itudv  of  domestic  science.     (135.) 

8.  Audubon  tSugar  School. — Dr.  True  says  a  school  for  training  su^  experts  has  been 
in  operation  a  number  of  years  at  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans,  in  connection  with 
the  experiment  station,  and  more  recently  at  Baton  Rouge,  in  connection  with  the 
State  university,  which  has  proved  useful  and  has  received  financial  support  from 
the  Sugar  Planters*  Association.     (53,  54.) 

9.  Agricultural  colleges  in  the  South. — Mr.  Frissell  says  that  a  number  of  agricul- 
tural colleges,  some  of  them  very  good  ones,  have  been  started  in  the  South.  In 
these  institutions  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  being  paid  to  industrial  training.  The 
trend  in  South  Carolina  is  very  largely  toward  agricultural  education.  The  same  is 
true  in  North  Carolina  and  Alabama.  In  the  latter  State  some  of  the  daughters  of 
the  very*  best  families  are  attending  the  industrial  school.  The  agricultural  schools 
all  get  the  benefit  of  the  Morrill  Act.     (85,  86. ) 

€•  Cornell  Unlvewlly.— 1.  ^ndot/TOeni.— Professor  Kobbrts,  director  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  testifies  that  about  990,000  acres  of  land 
scrip  were  given  to  the  State  of  New  York.  As  New  York  could  not  own  land  in 
any  of  the  public-land  States,  Mr.  Ezra  Cornell  agreed  to  purchase  all  of  the  scrip  at 
60  cents  an  acre,  locate  and  manage  the  lands,  and  pay  taxes;  and  when  they  should 
be  sold,  pay  into  the  universitv  treasury  all  profits  from  the  sale.  He  also  agreed  to 
give  an  endowment  of  $500,000  if  the  State  would  give  the  entire  land  grant  to  one 
institution,  and  to  give  a  farm  of  200  acres  if  the  State  would  locate  the  institution  at 
Ithaca.  Mr.  Cornell  locateil  the  lands  lareely  in  the  pine  districts  of  the  Western 
States,  and  in  1894  he  deedeii  all  the  lands  to  Cornell  University.  Up  to  August, 
1900,  $4,292,fi28  had  been  realized  on  these  lands  over  and  above  all  expenses,  and 
after  paying  into  the  State  treasury  60  cents  an  acre  for  the  scrip.  Other  wealthy 
men  oesides  Mr.  Cornell  have  given  endowments  and  buildings,  until  )iow  the 
university  has  an  income  fund  of  nearly  17,000,000  and  buildings  and  equipment 
valued  at  more  than  $4,000,000.     (211.) 

2.  Courses  in  agriculture. — Professor  Koberts  testifies  that  Cornell  University  pro- 
vides a  4-vear  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  agriculture.  As 
comparatively  few  students  desired  this  long  and  severe  course,  a  sjjecial  course  of 
either  1  or  2  years  was  offered,  upon  which  the  student  can  enter  without  a  formal 
examination,  the  director  deciding  whether  the  student  can  pursue  the  course  profit- 
ably. Students  in  this  course  must  be  18  years  of  age,  and  two-thirds  of  their  work 
must  be  directly  related  to  agriculture.  There  are  about  as  many  of  these  special 
students  as  of  4-year  men. 

.  More  recently  a  winter  course  of  11  weeks  was  opened.  About  one-half  the  stu- 
dents elect  dairying  pure  and  simple.  There  are  usually  60  to  70  applicants  for  this 
course,  though  but  50  students  can  be  accommodated  in  the  dairy  building.  Nearly 
all  the  students  in  the  winter  course  are  farmers'  sons,  and  winter-course  students 
are  required  to  do  at  least  two-thirds  of  their  work  in  subjects  directly  related  to 
agriculture. 
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There  are  also  focilitieB  for  post-graduate  work  in  agriculture,  leading  to  the  degree 
of  master  of  science  in  agriculture.  There  are*  17  students  (June,  1901)  taking  at 
least  their  major  suhject  in  agriculture,  indicating  that  they  are  willing  to  spend  time 
enough  to  fit  themselves  well  for  teachers,  experimenters,  and  directors  of  large 
undertakings.  Between  September,  1900,  and  June,  1901,  the  Ck>llege  of  Agriculture 
placed  56  of  its  students  in  IncratiYe  and  honorable  positions.  No  tuition  is  charged 
m  this  coll^. 

The  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  are  just  as  severe  as 
for  the  Collie  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  work  of  the  first  and  second  years  is 
designed  to  give  a  liberal  education;  that  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  is  devoted  to 
practical  application  of  the  science  to  agricultural  pursuits.     (211, 212. ) 

Professor  Roberts  says  the  work  of  the  CoU^je  of  Agriculture  is  divided  into  three 
lines:  (1)  Teaching  at  the  university;  (2)  investigation  and  experiments;  (3)  uni- 
versity extension  in  agriculture,  or  an  effort  to  promote  agricultural  knowledge 
throughout  the  State.     ( 212. ) 

Rwessor  Roberts  says  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  most  of  tlie  other  technical 
colleges  at  Cornell  have  a  great  deal  of  pure  science.  In  the  College  of  A^culture 
the  plan  is  for  the  student  to  spend  at  least  the  larger  part  of  2  years  in  traming  and 
scientific  studies.  In  the  junior  and  senior  years  at  least  one-half  the  student's  work 
must  be  purely  agricultural.  The  plan  is  to  give  a  course  in  agriculture  eauivalent  in 
training  to  that  of  any  of  the  first-class  scientific  or  literary  colleges  in  tne  country, 
and  to  produce  men  who  are  not  inferior  to  any  graduates  of  any  other  college;  sec- 
ond, to  offer  opportunities  to  students  from  other  collies  to  pursue  graduate  studies; 
third,  to  offer  shorter  courses  for  farmer  boys  who  want  agnculture  and  who  do  not 
care  to  study  pure  sciexice  and  languages;  fourth,  to  make  provision  for  farmer  boys  and 
girls  who  desire  to  study  agriculture  for  short  periods,  in  order  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  latest  research  and  most  improved  methods;  fifth,  to  furnish,  through  a  cor- 
respondence bureau  or  traveling  teachers,  facilities  for  farmers  and  their  wives  and 
children  to  secure  help  and  instruction  by  means  of  letters,  lectures,  printed  litera- 
ture, and  examination  papers.     (223,  224.) 

3.  ReUUion  to  other  colleges. — Professor  Roberts  says  the  College  of  Agriculture  has 
its  separate  faculty,  which  decides  all  matters  which  have  to  do  with  that  college 
alone.  Matters  which  have  to  do  with  more  than  one  college  are  finally  decided  by 
the  general  faculty  of  the  university.  About  one-half  of  the  work  in  the  4-year 
course  in  agriculture  is  given  by  other  colleges.     (223. ) 

4.  i^ude7i(s  in  the  College  of  AgricuUure. — F?ofessor  Roberts  testifies  that  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  students  in  the  College  of  Aericulture  at  Cornell  are  sons  of  farmers. 
There  are  students  from  other  States  than  New  York  and  from  foreign  countries,  but 
nearly  all  the  special  and  winter  course  students  are  from  New  York  State.     (223. ) 

Professor  Rooerte  testifies  that  from  1868  to  1900  there  were  in  the  College  of 
Apiculture  at  Cornell  114  post  graduates,  123  gnwluates,  368  special  students,  544 
winter-course  students,  and  200  summer-course  students  in  nature  study.  During 
the  year  1900-1901  there  were  17  post  graduates,  49  students  in  the  regular  course, 
60  specials,  and  95  winter-course  students.     (212.) 

During  the  year  generally  one  or  two  students  change  from  the  course  in  agricul- 
ture to  other  courses,  and  a  like  number  change  from  other  courses  to  the  course  in 
agriculture.  The  various  courses  of  study  of  the  first  and  second  years  are  so  laid 
out  as  to  make  it  easy  for  students  to  change  from  one  college  to  another  at  the  end 
of  the  sophomore  year.     (223.) 

5.  Percentage  of  graduates  engaged  in  agncuUuTc. — Professor  Roberts  says  that  of  the 
former  students  and  graduates  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  87  per  cent  are  ensaged 
in  agricultural  work;  of  the  graduates  alone,  85  percent;  of  the  winter-course  students, 
95  per  cent;  of  the  special  students,  66  per  cent.  The  college  receives  applications  for 
men  from  colleges,  experiment  stations,  and  owners  of  lai>^  estates,  creameries,  cheese 
factories,  etc. 

D.  Schools  of  agriculture.— 1.  In  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  the  Sauth.—Dr. 
True  says  there  is  connected  with  the  University  of  Minnesota  a  School  of  Agricul- 
ture of  hi^h-school  grade,  organized  separately  from  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and 
reporting  m  1898  an  attendance  of  275  young  men  and  60  young  women.  Nearly  all 
the  graduates  are  said  to  return  to  farm  homes.  One  branch  of  the  institution  is  a 
dairy  school,  with  an  attendance  of  about  100  young  men  with  some  previous  expe- 
rience in  butter  and  cheese  making  who  desire  a  more  technical  knowledge  of  the 
subject  A  similar  school  has  been  started  at  the  Universitv  of  Nebraska,  with  an 
attendance  (1899)  of  60  boys,  reported  to  be  direct  from  the  farm  and  with  the 
intention  of  going  back.  Hampton  Institute,  Vinrinia,  and  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala- 
bama, are  developing  agricultural  courses  along  high-school  lines.  There  is  a  school 
at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  under  Jewish  auspices,  understood  to  be  endowed  by  the  Baron 
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Hirsch  fund,  which  has  a  farm  school  on  the  European  pattern,  the  boys  living  on 
the  farm  and  having  practical  instruction  in  agriculture.  Dr.  True  also  understands 
that  the  Miller  Manual  Training  School  of  Virginia  gives  some  training  in  agriculture 
in  this  way.  He  regards  this  as  only  the  begmning  of  a  movement  for  secondary 
agricultural  education^  and  believes  that  there  is  needed  a  development  of  secondary 
schools  of  agriculture  in  this  country  as  they  have  been  developed  in  Europe.      (54. ) 

Dr.  True  says  the  education  in  agriculture  at  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  is  decidedly 
practical,  though  it  has  not  gone  very  far.  The  experiment  stations  and  agricultural 
colleges  in  the  couth  are  also  teaching  a  great  deal  of  value  to  the  farmer.     (59. ) 

2.  In  New  York  State. — Professor  Roberts  says  there  is  an  agricultural  school  under 
private  auspices  at  Briarcliff  Manor,  of  which  Mr.  Geoii^e  T.  Powell  is  director.  The 
academy  at  Belleville,  N.  Y.,  which  is  maintained  quit>e  largely  by  the  farmers  of 
the  district,  has  established  a  chair  of  agriculture,  and  two  graduates  of  the  Cornell 
College  of  Agriculture  have  l)een  elected  principal  and  assistant.  Professor  Roberts 
expresses  the  wish  that  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  private  agricultural  sc^hools  in 
New  York  State.  He  emphasizes  the  need  of  agricultural  schools  where  l)oy8  can 
find  instruction  in  specific  lines.  There  are  a  great  many  persons  who  do  not  readily 
acquire  abstract  knowledge.  Such  schools  provide  an  opi>ortunity  for  boys  who  love 
an  outdoor  life  better  than  books,  or  who  have  no  aptitude  for  the  professions  of 
their  fathers,  to  become  interested  in  plant  and  animal  life.     (224. ) 

E.  Nature  study  and  agricultural  study  In  public  schools.— 1.  Cul- 
tured value, — Professor  Roberts  thinks  that  something  about  plants  and  animals 
should  be  taught  in  every  grade  of  every  school,  both  in  city  ana  country,  to  round 
out  the  child's  education.  A  child  should  go  through  the  world  with  his  eyes  open 
and  be  able  to  speak  with  intelligence  about  ordinary  things.  There  should  be 
specialization  in  the  latter  part  of  one's  education,  but  a  brt^  foundation  at  the 
beginning. 

Children  should  not  be  forced  to  study  an  agricultural  text-book  in  the  school,  but 
every  child  can  be  made  a  better  man  or  woman  by  coming  in  contact  with  living 
things  and  knowing  something  of  them.  Nature  studies  are  rest  studies;  there  is  no 
lesson  to  be  gotten  and  no  examinations.  The  teachers  induce  each  child  to  bring 
a  box  of  earth  and  plant  seeds,  and  the  children  are  intensely  interested  in  the  work. 
(219,220.) 

Professor  Roberts  declares  that  the  thing  needed  Tnore  than  anvthing  else  in  agri- 
cultural education  is  a  differently  trained  teacher.  The  teacher  snould  have  knowl- 
edge of  and  a  sympathy  with  animal  life  and  l)e  able  to  help  the  farmer  to  raise  better 
potatoes  and  surest  means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  "A  father  will  try  an  experi- 
ment for  his  chnd's  sake  when  he  will  not  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  tne  most  dis- 
tinguished professor."  Professor  Roberts  believes  that  the  school-teachers  of  New 
York  should  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
agriculture,  dairy  husbandry,  and  horticulture  before  receiving  their  certificates. 

This  witness  says  that  the  authorities  direc^ting  the  educational  forces  of  the 
State  are  coming  more  and  more  into  sympathy  with  the  nature-study  work.  Three 
or  four  experts  from  the  university  give  courses  at  the  teachers'  institutes.     (219.) 

Professor  Rol)erts  says  the  awakening  among  the  teachers  in  the  rural  districts 
of  New  York  State  is  very  marked.  The  aim  of  the  Cornell  College  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  nature-study  work  is  not  to  make  farmers,  but  to  help  the  people  in  both 
country  and  town  and  to  stimulate  the  love  for  nature.  A  man  or  woman  is  not 
made  until  both  sides  of  his  nature  are  developed — the  ideal  as  well  as  the  utilita- 
rian. The  first  effort  in  education  should  l^e  to  develop  the  physique;  the  second, 
to  teach  the  boy  or  girl  how  to  get  a  living;  the  third,  to  give  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  higher  ideals.  Professor  Roberts  believes  that  the  true  road  to  the  highest  men- 
tal development  is  by  way  of  the  utilities  in  youth.  When  the  child  is  young  the 
hand  should  be  trained.  '  The  old  education  tried  to  educate  one  man's  brain  and 
another  man's  hand,  and  too  frequently  produced  two  monstrosities  instead  of  a  har- 
monious man.     (225.) 

Professor  Roberts  says  he  expected  to  be  a  farmer,  and  he  does  not  believe  that  the 
short  time  he  spent  on  Latin  was  of  benefit  to  him.  He  should  have  devoted  that 
time  to  learning  something  of  his  chosen  profession.  At  30  years  of  age  he  found 
himself  without  any  real  training  for  his  profession  of  teaching  agriculture  except 
what  he  had  picketl  up  by  practice.  The  boys  who  come  to  him  he  finds  in  the  same 
condition.  It  is  necessary  to  teach  them  things  that  should  have  been  taught  in  the 
schools.  University  education'  is  expensive,  and  it  is  humiliating  to  i)ay  $300  to 
$1,000  a  year  and  then  be  obliged  to  study  things  that  anv  14-year-6ld  boy  ought  to 
know.     (225.) 

2.  High  nchools. — Besides  agricultural  schools  after  the  plan  of  these  in  Minnesota 
and  Nebraska,  of  which  there  should  be  a  number  in  different  parts  of  a  State,  Br. 
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True  suggests  the  introduction  of  outline  courses  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agri- 
culture m  the  high  schools  in  or  near  rural  communities.  The  cities  are  constantly 
developing  their  schools  in  manual  and  technical  training,  and  the  same  thing  oueht 
to  be  done  for  afiriculture.  Many  high  schools  already  have  at  least  one  teacher 
chosen  because  of  his  ability  to  teach  natural  science.  This  teacher  might  just  as 
well  be  a  person  who  has  studied  scientific  agriculture,  and  could  offer  an  optional 
course  in  agriculture.  Dr.  True  doubts  the  expediency  of  teaching  agriculture  in  the 
larger  cities,  but  thinks  it  might  well  be  taught  in  a  great  many  cities  which  are  inti- 
mately associated  with  rural  communities.  There  are  cities  of  50,000  to  60,00  inhab- 
itants which  are  really  rural  centers  as  well  as  of  agricultural  population.  In  a  city 
like  Des  Moines,  for  instance,  there  are  probably  in  the  high  school  quite  a  lai^ge 
number  of  students  who  have  come  in  from  the  rural  schools  to  finish  their  educa- 
tion, and  in  such  a  school  it  would  be  very  appropriate  to  have  an  optional  course  in 
agriculture.     (54, 58. ) 

3.  Elementary  schools,—^,  Tbub  says  that  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  elementary 
schools  has  be^  undertaken  in  some  European  countries,  in  some  cases  with  consid- 
erable success.  He  has  heard  a  teacher  in  a  village  school  in  Belgium  giving 
instruction  on  milk  to  children  12  and  14  years  old,  who  were  much  interested.  The 
demand  for  the  introduction  of  new  studies  into  elementary  schools,  growing  out  of 
the  broadening  of  human  knowledge,  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  how  far 
any  special  subject  like  agriculture  can  be  wisely  introduced.  This  kind  of  work 
requires  special  training  and  adaptability  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  it  has  been 
difficult  to  find  teachers  who  are  properly  trained.  Generally  speakine,  Dr.  True 
does  not  believe  that  the  formal  teachmg  of  agriculture  can  be  mtroducea  into  com- 
mon schools  under  present  conditions;  out  nature  stud]^  can  be  introduced  into  the 
common  schools,  ana  in  the  rural  schools  the  subjects  wmch  will  naturally  be  selected 
will  very  largely  be  subjects  relating  to  agriculture.  This  movement  for  nature  stud^ 
has  begun  very  successfully  in  New  York,  and  has  spread  into  other  States.  This 
seems  to  Dr.  True  to  be  the  coming  movement  for  the  improvement  of  rural  schools 
in  a  direction  to  benefit  agriculture.  The  State  of  New  York  makes  an  appropriation 
of  $35,000  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  Ck>mell  University  for  extension  work.  A 
part  of  the  money  is  to  be  spent  in  some  experiments  in  dinerent  parts  of  the  State, 
and  a  good  deal  of  it  is  used  m  the  preparation  and  dissemination  of  leafiets  on  nature 
subjects,  which  mi^  be  used  by  teacners  in  preparing  simple  lessons  for  use  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  instructors  in  the  agncuitural  coll^  attend  teachers*  insti- 
tutes and  farmers'  meetings  to  explain  this  movement  This  work  is  so  popular  that 
it  becomes  an  embarrassment  to  tnoee  in  chai^  of  it.  The  city  schools  see  in  it  an 
opportunity  to  improve  their  course  of  study,  and  the  demand  for  the  leaflets  has 
come  to  a  considerable  extent  from  city  teachers.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in 
such  movements  grows  out  of  the  conservatism  of  the  farming  population.     (56, 57. ) 

4.  Teacfier^  classes  in  New  York. — Dr.  True  says  that  the  State  of  New  York  gives  to 
everv  high  school  that  organizes  a  teachers'  class  with  a  certain  number  of  students 
a  suDsidy,  varying  according  to  the  number  of  students.  This  enables  the  high 
school  to  get  a  teacher  who  has  had  instruction  in  the  normal  school  to  eive  an  out- 
line course  in  teaching.  Dr.  True  thinks  this  plan  might  be  applied  to  the  teaching 
of  agriculture  in  high  schools.     (55. ) 

F.  Fanners' Institutes  and  extensloiii¥ork.—l.  General  slatistics — Wi^ 
con»in. — Dr.  True  testifies  that  in  some  States  the  farmers'  institutes  are  under  the 
general  management  of  the  agricultural  college  or  experiment  station;  more  fre- 
quently they  are  under  the  direction  of  the  State  board  or  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture, and  in  a  few  States  there  is  a  special  State  officer  known  as  the  superintendent 
of  farmers'  institutes.  There  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  institutes 
held.  Dr.  True  estimates  that  they  are  now  regularly  held  in  about  30  States,  and 
that  during  the  year  1898-99  there  were  some  2,000  institutes,  with  a  total  attendance 
of  about  5^,000.  When  the  institutes  were  first  organized  the  farmers  liked  best  to 
hear  the  successful  farmers  who  had  had  experience  in  their  immediate  vicinitv,  but 
now  the  demand  is  more  and  more  for  experts  who  have  made  a  wide  study  oi  agri- 
cultural problems.  The  institute  workers  have  thus  far  been  drawn  lareely  from  the 
colleges  and  experiment  stations,  but  their  staffs  are  getting  overworked,  and  in  one 
or  two  places  at  least  there  is  the  beginning  of  a  movement  to  organize  a  special  corps 
of  institute  workers.  Dr.  True  thinks  there  should  be  in  this  country  men  corre- 
spondine  to  what  in  France  are  called  traveling  professors,  who  could  ascertain  what 
tne  needs  of  the  farmers  are,  find  out  what  is  being  done  in  the  experiment  station 
and  in  the  department  of  agriculture,  and  disseminate  the  information  at  farmers' 
institutes  and  other  farmerr  meetinss.  In  Wisconsin  there  are  now  held  annually 
120  institutes,  with  an  avera^  attendance  of  more  than  50,000.  The  best  addresses 
are  published  in  the  annual  instltate  bulletin,  of  which  QO,QOO  copies  are  distributedi 
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a  copy  being  put  in  every  school  library  in  the  State.  The  State  makes  an  appropri- 
ation of  $12,000  annaally  for  this  work.  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Indiana^  Mich- 
igan, Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  New  York  are  also  mentioned  as  States  in  which  the 
institute  movement  has  been  especially  successful.     (55,  56. ) 

2.  New  York. — ^Professor  Roberts  states  that  when  he  went  to  Ck>mell  there  were 
3  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  about  3  persons  constituted  the  teachins^ 
force,  exclusive  of  those  who  taught  purel^r  science.  By  reason  of  prejudice  and 
lack  of  funds  the  college  did  not  grow  rapidly  until  about  1882  or  1883,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  reach  the  farmers  through  famK'ers'  institutes.  The  first  insti- 
tute in  the  State  was  held  at  Ck>mell  University.  Later  this  resulted  in  the  State 
appointing  a  commissioner  of  dairy  husbandrv,  whose  office  was  expanded  later  into 
that  of  commissioner  of  agriculture,  and  all  the  institute  work  was  placed  under  the 
commissioner's  control.  The  commissioner  appoints  a  director,  who  selects  from 
10  to  15  experts.  The  force  is  divided  into  3  or  4  groups,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  hold 
from  300  to  400  institutes  during  the  winter,  and  to  reach  nearly  eveij  village  and 
hamlet  in  the  State.  There  is  an  annual  State  appropriation  of  llO.OOO  for  carrying 
on  the  institute  work.  The  demand  for  the  institutes  is  greater  tnan  can  be  met 
(211.) 

Professor  Roberts  testifies  that  some  8  years  a^  the  people  in  the  western  part  of 
New  York,  where  there  is  much  interest  in  fruit  growing,  asjced  for  a  speaser  to 
come  to  their  aid,  and  a  lecturer  was  sent  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell. 
He  gave  such  good  satisfaction  that  they  asked  for  others;  but  it  was  found  that  the 
instructors  at  the  college  could  not  meet  the  demand  made  upon  them,  besides  car- 
rying on  their  work  at  the  university,  and  more  men  were  needed.  The  farmers 
secured  an  appropriation  of  |8,000  for  carrying  on  horticultural  investigations  in  the 
western  part  of  tne  State;  the  next  year  the  appropriation  was  doubled  and  the  ter- 
ritory and  work  enlarged.  The  following  year  the  appropriation  was  $25,000  "for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture  throughout  the  State/'  During  the  past  2  years  the 
farmers  have  secured  an  annual  appropriation  of  $35,000  **  for  the  promotion  of  agri- 
cultural knowledge  throughout  the  State."  A  beginning  was  made  by  holding  schools 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture  on  the  farms  or  at  little  hamlets.  It  was  found  that 
lai^e  numbers  were  not  reached  in  this  way,  and  the  idea  was  conceived  of  reaching 
the  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  Lecturers  were  sent  to  the  teachers'  institutes, 
and  nature-study  leaflets  and  similar  publications  were  sent  out.  Still  later  the  sum- 
mer school  of  nature  study  for  teachers  was  organized  at  the  university.  This  was 
continued  for  2  years;  the  teachers  who  attended  were  lai]gely  from  tne  cities,  and 
while  it  was  maintained  successfully  it  was  believed  that  it  was  not  reaching  the 
former  and  his  children  direct.  So  the  school  was  discontinued,  and  leaflets  and 
other  publications  substituted  in  a  measure  for  it 

The  work  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  knowledge  throughout  the  State  is  a 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Coll^  of  Agriculture,  and  is  carried  on  along  three  lines: 
tl)  Instruction  at  the  university  (the  winter*  course);  (2)  instruction  throughout  the 
State  to  farmers,  farmers'  wives,  school-teachers,  and  school  children;  (3)  coopera- 
tive experiments  throughout  the  State.     (214,  224.) 

3.  Traveling  schooU.—Dr,  True  says  that  besides  the  ordinary  farmers'  institutes 
men  from  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  sometimes  take  up  a  par- 
ticular line  of  instruction  in  a  epedal  locality  in  such  a  way  that  those  in  attendsmee 
eet  a  more  systematic  survey  of  the  subject  than  at  the  ordinary  institute.  Only  a 
beginning  has  been  made  in  this  work  in  this  country,  but  it  has  been  attempted 
abroad  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  England  a  numoer  of  traveling  dairy  schools 
are  in  operation  each  season.     (56.) 

4.  Reading  courses  and  leaflets. — ^Dr.  True  speaks  of  the  attempt  of  Pennsylvania  and 
some  other  States  to  organize  regular  courses  of  home  reading  for  farmers.  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  which  was  the  first  to  do  this  in  anv  thorough  way,  has 
enrolled  (1899)  between  400  and  500  persons  who  are  pursuing  these  reading  courses. 
A  syllabus  of  the  course  is  sent  to  each  of  these  students,  certain  books  are  recom- 
mended, and  questions  are  asked.  The  answers  to  the  questions  in  many  instances 
show  a  surprising  degree  of  proficiency.  The  work  is  growing  rapidly  and  taxes  the 
resources  of  the  college.     (56. ) 

Professor  Robebtb  testifies  tnat  the  farmers'  reading  course  was  established  by  Cor- 
nell University  in  1898.  During  that  year  and  the  2  years  following  22,492  farmers 
joined  the  course.  Farmers'  reading  clubs  have  also  been  oiganized,  usually  meetine 
at  the  residence  of  some  club  member.  There  are  48  of  these  clubs,  and  the  total 
membership  is  about  1,000.  Farmers'  wives  called  attention  to  the  lack  of  publica- 
tions adapted  to  their  wants,  and  accordingly  a  farmers'  wives'  reading  course  was 
establish^.  This  has  a  membership  of  4,747.  After  being  organized  onlv  1  year 
the  school-teachers  made  a  similar  request  for  help  in  nature  study,  and  tnere  are 
now  11,500  teachers  receiving  the  teachers'  leaflets.  Professor  Roberts  submits  speci- 
mens of  the  teachers'  leaflets  and  of  the  farmers'  reading  lessons  and  quizzes,  to  show 
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how  the  work  is  conducted.  He  says  the  aim  is  to  work  without  formal  textrbooks, 
and  to  teach  the  pupil  through  personal  observation.     (214-218,  225-240. ) 

Professor  Roberts  submits  a  number  of  appreciative  letters  from  persons  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere  following  the  reading  courses.  One  reports  that  he  has  aroused 
the  envy  and  hatred  of  his  neighbors  by  raising  10  bushels  of  grain  and  3  of  potatoes 
to  their  one.  One  says  that  through  the  lessons  he  has  obtained  100  bushels  of  pota- 
toes of  salable  size  from  one-half  acre  of  ground  in  an  unusuallj^  dry  year.  A  Cana- 
dian farmer  boy  writes:  "After  reading  the  5  lessons  on  the  soil  and  the  plant  .  .  . 
every  stone,  every  lump  of  earth,  every  sandy  knoll,  every  hollow,  had  a  new  inter- 
est''  Professor  Koberts  refers  to  the  letters  as  showing  that  the  workera  are  in  touch 
with  the  farmer.  He  quotes  from  an  article  by  Professor  Craig  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  object  of  correspondence  courses:  "  Correspondence  courses  in  agriculture 
strive  to  repair  the  defects  of  early  education  of  the  farmer,  with  a  view  to  placing  him 
in  full  harmony  with  his  surroundings."    (222^  223.) 

There*  is  also  a  home  nature-study  course  m  which  1,400  are  registered.  The 
instructors  who  fq  out  through  the  country  visit  these  clubs,  as  well  as  the  farmers 
who  are  conducting  experiments,  and  give  lectures.    (220. ) 

Professor  Roberts  savs  the  leaflets  are  adapted  to  quite  young  minds  as  well  as  to 
more  mature  ones,  lliere  are  different  elates  for  different  classes  of  pupils.  One 
instructor  has  full  charge  of  the  farmers'  reading  course,  another  of  the  farmers' 
wives'  reading  course,  another  of  the  school-teachers'  course,  and  still  another  of  the 
children's  course.  An  entirely  different  sort  of  publications  goes  to  investigators, 
giving  directions  as  to  what  is  to  be  done.     (221. ) 

5.  junior  ruUunfligt  dubs, — Professor  Roberts  says  it  is  found  that  an  effort  must 
be  made  at  the  bottom,  and  so  junior  naturalist  clubs  have  been  formed  throughout 
New  York  State.  There  are  764  of  these  clubs,  with  20,321  members.  The  member- 
ship dues  consist  in  writing  a  letter  at  stated  times  to  the  head  of  the  nature-study 
bureau  at  Oomell.  The  natural  objects  studied  give  material  for  drawing  lessons. 
(220.) 

O.  Experiment  stations. — 1.  History  and  statistics,— Dt,  Tbub  says  that 
experimenting  in  agriculture  began  in  a  regular  way  in  this  country  with  the  estab- 
lisnment  of  agricultural  colleges.  The  first  r^ularly  organized  experiment  station 
was  started  in  Connecticut  nearly  25  ^ears  ago.  Soon  after,  stations  were  organized 
in  California  and  other  States,  until  in  1887  there  were  17  experiment  stations  in  14 
different  States.  In  that  year  Congress  j>assed  the  Hatch  Act,  giving  to  each  State 
and  Territory  $15,000  a  ye&r  for  the  mamtenance  of  an  experiment  station,  which 
must  be  in  connection  with  a  land-grant  college,  except  where  stations  were  already 
oi^ganized.  The  pioneer  stations  were  largely  occupied  in  oii^anizing  the  control  of 
commercial  fertihzers  and  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  basing  their  purchase  on 
the  manufacturers'  guaranty  of  their  chemical  composition;  but  thev  also  made 
sufficient  scientific  investigations  to  indicate  that  they  might  render  mucn  more  serv- 
ice with  broadened  resources.  The  organization  of  new  stations  under  the  Hateh 
Act  was  therefore  taken  up  with  enthusiasm,  and  stations  were  soon  in  operation  in 
every  State  and  Territory.  It  was  easy  to  find  in  the  faculties  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  men  competent  to  undertake  agricultural  investi^tions,  and  the  equipment 
of  the  colleges  could  also  be  used.  The  lines  of  work  had  already  been  marked  out 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  older  stations,  by  some  institutions  in  Europe,  and 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  scientific  divisions  of  which 
already  constituted  a  great  experiment  station.  It  was  therefore  possible  for  the  new 
stations  almost  immSiately  to  undertake  useful  investigations  and  begin  the  pub- 
lication of  information.  In  10  years  more  than  110,000,000  have  been  expended  in 
the  maintenance  of  experiment  stations,  of  which  about  17,000,000  came  from  the 
Federal  Government.  The  total  expenditure  is  calculated  to  be  $1  for  every  ^,000 
worth  of  agricultural  i)roducts.  During  the  same  period  the  stations  have  published 
3,000  bulletins,  exclusive  of  press  bulletins,  and  500  annual  reports.  Their  bulletins 
are  sent  regukrly  to  more  than  500,000  farmers,  and  about  5.000,000  copies  are 
annually  distributed.  Separate  stations  are  supported  in  some  of  the  States,  so  that 
the  total  number  of  stations  in  the  United  States,  not  counting  branch  stations,  is  54, 
of  which  52  receive  appropriations  under  the  Hateh  Act  The  total  income  of  these 
stations  for  the  fiscal  year  1898  was  a  little  more  than  $1,200,000,  of  which  |720,000 
was  from  the  National  Treasury.  Small  revenues  are  derived  from  the  farms.  Sales 
of  farm  producto  by  the  stations  in  1898  amounted  to  $65,356.25.  The  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations  also  had  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  for  its  work,  including 
$5,000  for  an  investigation  in  Alaska.  Experiment  station  work  has  been  beeun  m 
Alaska  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  There  Is  also 
a  very  successful  experiment  station  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  under  private  auspices, 
but  under  the  direction  ol  a  man  formerly  connected  with  the  Department  ot  Agri- 
culture and  with  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station.     (60, 61. ) 
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Dr.  True  sa^s  the  experiment  stations  employed  in  1898,  in  the  work  of  adminisfcra- 
tion  and  inqmr^r^  669  persons,  including  75  directors,  148  chemists,  71  aericulturists, 
10  experts  in  animal  husbandry,  77  horticulturists,  29  farm  foremen,  21  aairymen,  50 
botamsts,  46  entomologists,  26  veterinarians,  20  meteorologists,  11  biologists,  11  phys- 
icists, 6  geologists,  19  mycologists  and  bacteriologists,  7  irrigation  engineers,  15  in 
cha^  of  substations,  23  secretaries  and  treasurers,  10  librarians^  and  46  derks. 
During  1898  the  stations  published  406  annual  reports  and  bulletms.  besides  press 
bulletms,  which  were  widely  reproduced.  The  mailing  lists  of  the  station  asgregated 
half  a  million  names.  There  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  correspondence  with  fanners 
and  in  the  number  of  calls  upon  station  officers  for  public  addresses  at  institute  meet- 
ings and  ot^er  meeting  of  farmers.  The  station  omoers  contribute  many  articles  to 
agricultural  and  scientific  journals  and  have  written  a  number  of  books  on  agricul- 
tural subjects.     (62.) 

Mr.  Simpson  says  the  Federal  Government  made  an  appropriation  of  ,115,000, 
known  as  the  Hatch  fund,  to  each  State  for  experiment  stations.  These*  stations 
proved  to  be  failures  in  a  large  measure,  from  the  fact  that  the  bulletins  sent  out  by 
them  were  along  scientific  lines,  and  the  farmers  did  not  read  them.  Afterwards,  the 
Morrill  Act,  to  supplement  the  Hatch  fund,  made  the  appropriation  $25,000  to  each  of 
the  States  to  be  expended  for  purposes  of  agricultural  education.  Clemson  Ck>llege  is 
getting  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  experiments  because  they  are  carried  on  under  the 
eves  of  the  students  who  can  see  and  understand  not  only  the  practical  results  but 
tne  scientific  objects  to  be  accomplished.     (102, 103.) 

Professor  Bobsbts  says  there  are  two  experiment  stations  in  New  York.  The 
Cornell  station  was  given  the  Federal  appropriation  of  $15,000  until  a  few  yeaia  ago, 
when  the  legislature  gave  $1,500  of  it  to  the  State  station  at  Greneva  for  the  pnrpoee  of 
securing;  for  that  station  the  franking  pri vil^e.  The  relation  between  the  two  suitions 
is  described  as ' '  one  of  cooperation  m  the  most  friendly  manner  possible. "  Coopera- 
tive bulletins  have  been  published,  written  jMirtly  at  the  Geneva  station  and  partly 
by  a  Cornell  man.     (224. ) 

Professor  Roberts  says  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station  is  a  department  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture.     (224^ 

2.  Character  of  work. — Dr.  True  classifies  the  work  of  experiment  stations  under 
four  heads:  (1)  Police  duties  connected  with  the  control  of  fertilizers,  dairy  products, 
etc.;  (2)  stuay  of  the  natural  conditions  and  resources  of  the  State;  (3)  demonstra- 
tion experiments  showing  how  the  results  of  science  can  be  adapted  to  local  condi- 
tions; (4)  scientific  investigations  to  discover  new  truths  and  new  applications  of  old 
principles.  The  experiment  stations  conduct  a  wide  range  of  scientific  research  in 
the  laboratory,  the  plant  house,  the  field,  the  orchard,  the  stable,  and  the  dairy. 
Dr.  True  mentions  tne  following  subjects  as  among  those  to  which  several  stations 
have  devoted  attention:  Soil  investi^tions;  drainage,  seepage,  and  irrigation;  ferti- 
lizers; methods  of  cultivation,  varieties,  etc.,  of  the  more  important  crops'^  feeding 
etafSB;  dairying;  chemical  and  botanical  work;  horticulture;  forestry;  injurious 
insects;  animal  diseases;  bee  culture;  poultry  culture.     (60,61.) 

Dr.  True  says  the  experiment  stations,  especially  in  tne  East,  have  been  engaged 
in  the  investigation  and  inspection  of  commercial  fertilizers,  and  have  laigely  pre- 
vented the  S8de  of  fraudulent  goods.  In  the  State  of  New  York  alone  over  900 
brands  of  fertilizers  were  examined  in  1898.  The  stations  have  also  done  much  to 
expose  extravagant  claims  made  for  fertilizers  and  to  show  the  advantage  of  home- 
made fertilizers.  The  stations  have  also  inspected  adulterated  foods^  especially  dairy 
products,  butter  increasers  and  preservatives,  concentrated  feeding  stuffs,  quack 
medicines  for  stock — especially  hog-cholera  remedies — and  have  exposed  frauds  in 
creamery  construction  and  equipment  and  in  dairy  apparatus.     (62.) 

Dr.  True  speaks  of  the  important  work  of  the  experiment  stations  in  investigating 
injurious  insects  and  plant  diseases,  and  says  that  the  Wisconsin  station,  by  dis- 
covering an  effective  curd  test,  has  provided  an  effective  means  of  detecting  tainted 
or  defective  milk  at  cheese  factories,  which  had  caused  a  loss  of  from  $100,000  to 
$200,000  each  summer  in  that  State  alone.     (62,  63. ) 

Dr.  True  says: 

The  ai^ricultural  colleges  and  statioius  hare  been  largely  Instrumental  in  securing  State  laws  for  the 
inspection  of  fertilisen,  nursery  stock,  dairy  products,  falsified  foods  and  feeding  stuib,  creamery 
glassware,  parts  green,  and  for  the  suppression  of  plant  diseases  and  injurious  Insects.  They  hare 
also  aided  in  the  passage  of  laws  establishing  farmers'  institutes,  fixing  a  milk  standard,  organising 
associations  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  quarantining  animals  for  contagious  diseases,  sale  of 
oleomargarine,  the  apportionment  and  measurement  of  water  for  irrigation,  State  aid  for  highway 
Improvement,  etc.    (G2.) 

Dr.  Tnie  gives  a  number  of  instances  in  which  experiment  stations  have  aide<l  in 
the  development  of  existing  methods,  crops,  or  industries  in  the  various  States.  The 
Louisiana  Experiment  Station,  by  developing  new  methods  of  ed^  making,  baa 
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reduced  or  removed  previous  losses,  and  has  helped  the  sugar  industry  alw*  by 
improving  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane.  In  Connecticut  the  quality  of  the  wrapper- 
leal  toba^  has  been  improved.  In  New  York  animal  industry  and  dairying  nave 
been  helped.  The  MisBouri  station  bulletin  on  the  draft  of  wagons  with  broad  tires 
was  thought  so  highly  of  by  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen  that  a  laige  edition 
was  republished  by  the  league.  In  Connecticut  the  Storrs  station  has  studied  the 
nutritive  value  of  forage  crops,  and  conducted  cooperative  experiments  with  ferti- 
lizers and  with  nitroeenons  feeding  stu^.  The  Ohio  station  seems  to  have  shown 
that  more  stock  food  per  acre  can  be  secured  in  Ohio  from  com  than  from  suprar 
beets,  and  has  shown  the  superiority  of  shallow  over  deep  cultivation  of  corn  in 
Ohio.  The  Mississippi  station  has  done  an  important  work  for  the  South  in  develop- 
ing the  growth  of  forage  plants  and  the  live-stock  industries,  together  with  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  value  of  cotton  seed  and  its  products  for  stock.  In  Utah  the 
methods  of  tillage  have  been  improved  with  reference  to  the  conservation  of  moisturo, 
and  studies  of  ufalfa  have  been  made.  The  Nebraska  station  has  promoted  the 
growing  of  alfalfa  and  winter  wheat  instead  of  spring  wheat,  so  that  the  State  has 
become  a  large  wheat  producer,  and  its  investigations  of  subsoil  have  resulted  in 
increasing  the  yield  of  com  in  some  cases  10  to  30  bushels  an  acre.  In  Vermont 
thero  have  been  investigations  of  sap  flow  as  related  to  the  maple-sugar  industry. 
In  California  seeds  and  plants  of  in^proved  varieties  have  been  distributed,  and  the 
wine  and  olive  industries  have  been  helped.  In  Oklahoma  effective  investigations 
have  been  made  in  the  culture  of  kafir  com.  In  Rhode  Island  thero  have  been 
important  investigations  in  the  feeding  and  breeding  of  ducks  and  geese.  In  Arkan- 
sas thero  have  CNBen  experiments  on  economical  methods  of  producing  beef  in 
connection  with  tlie  raising  of  cotton.     (63, 64. ) 

The  Pennsylvania  station  and  many  other  stations  have  investigated  sugar  beets. 
Their  work,  in  connection  with  that  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  shown 
definitely  where  good  sugar  beets  can  be  grown.  The  Maine  station  has  shown  that 
apples  can  be  raised  in  Aroostook  Count]^.  The  Storrs  station,  in  Connecticut,  has 
made  important  investigations  in  nutrition.  The  Ohio  station  has  originated  a 
method  oi  watering  greenhouses  bv  subirrigation.  In  Florida  the  introduction  of 
the  velvet  bean  has  resulted  in  the  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars  on  fertilizers. 
Cassava  is  another  new  crop,  from  which  staroh  can  be  made  cheaply.  The  Cali- 
fornia station  has  been  engaged  in  soil  investigations,  especially  on  alkali  lands, 
resulting  in  bringing  into  a^cultural  use  laige  tracts  of  land  which  were  thought  to 
be  useless.  Kafir  com  was  introduced  into  Kansas  by  the  Department  of  Agriciuture, 
and  taken  up  by  the  Kansas  station.  In  1898  over  naif  a  million  acres  of  this  com, 
valued  at  16,000,000,  were  grown  in  Kansas.  It  is  a  dry-soil  plant,  which  is  a  great 
advantage  for  certain  regions.     ( 64. ) 

Professor  Davknpobt  testifies  that  in  the  last  10  vears  the  experimentrstation  work 
has  been  lai^ly  instromental  in  establishing  colleges  of  agriculture,  because  that 
work  is  entirely  along  technical  lines  and  demonstrates  to  the  peoplo  the  value  of  the 
scientific  study  of  agriculture.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  experiment  stations 
the  land-grant  colleges  do  not  issue  circulars  instmcting  the  farmers  on  any  subjects. 
Wherever  there  is  a  college  there  is  an  experiment  station,  and  in  every  case  the 
publication  is  made  through  the  the  experiment  station  rather  than  through  the  col- 
lege, because  that  was  the  idea  of  the  Hatch  Act  and  because  it  is  less  expensive  to 
the  college  to  distribute  the  experiment  than  it  would  be  to  send  out  the  circulars. 
(137.) 

Professor  Bobbrts  testifies  that  the  $13,600  appropriation  to  the  Cornell  Experi- 
ment Station  is  used  to  conduct  investigations,  publisn  bulletins,  and  fumish  experts 
when  called  for  to  investi^te  serious  outbreaks  of  insect  pests  or  of  animal  or  plant 
diseases.  About  1 2  bulletins  are  published  annually,  besides  the  annual  report.  The 
mailing  list  runs  from  20,000  to  30,000,  being  made  up  from  requests  from  the  farmers. 
The  work  of  investigation  is  divided  into  the  bureaus  of  general  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, dairy  husbandry,  entomology,  and  chemistry,  each  with  a  professor  at  itsh^. 
Each  bureau  has  a  man  available  to  send  to  the  relief  of  the  farmer  in  case  of  out- 
breaks of  pests  or  diseases.  All  sorts  of  questions  are  received  at  the  director* s  office, 
distributed  to  the  various  bureaus,  and  all  answered,  sometimes  as  many  as  100  a 
day.     (212,213.) 

Mr.  Frissbll  testifies  that  15  acres  of  the  farm  at  Hampton  Institute  is  devoted  to 
an  experiment  station,  on  which  the  different  kinds  of  plowing  and  the  results  from 
different  kinds  of  fertUizers,  etc. ,  are  shown.  The  students  are  taught  to  experiment 
in  the  growing  of  various  crops  and  fruits.  There  is  a  small  4-acre  tract,  and  a  stu- 
dent is  given  the  opportunity  to  show  what  he  can  do  with  that.  There  is  a  small 
bam.  a  small  orchard,  and  a  small  house  on  it,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
this  xami  is  a  sufficient  support  for  an  ordinary  family.    (83.) 
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Professor  Roberts  says  that  field  experiments  and  laboratory  experiments  should 
go  on  simultaneously.  The  amount  of  plant  food  is  easily  determined  in  the  labora- 
tory, but  the  chemist  can  not  tell  what  proportion  of  the  plant  food  is  available, 
since  availability  depends  upon  heat,  moisture,  and  many  other  factors.  The  plant 
tells  an  intelligent  man  more  than  the  chemist  can,  but  the  chemist  may  solve  prob- 
lems which  the  farmer  can  not,  and  assist  in  solving  those  which  require  both  the 
farmer  and  the  chemist     (213. ) 

Professor  Roberts  testifies  that  at  the  Cornell  station  numerous  experiments  are 
made  in  cultivation  and  tillage.  The  station  tries  to  induce  the  fumers  to  experi- 
ment for  themselves.  In  1900  there  were  199  experimenters  with  sugar  beets,  field 
beans,  potatoes,  and  fertilizers.  Before  the  sugar-beet  factories  at  Binghamton  and 
Lyons  were  built  experiment-station  experts  were  in  the  field  to  help  the  fanners 
master  the  new  industry,  and  teachers  traveled,  lazily  on  bicycles,  from  farm  to 
form.  Each  experimenter  may  have  5  or  more  plats  wjth  different  varieties  or  with 
different  tillage  or  different  kinds  of  fertilizers.  Small  quantities  of  fertilizers  are  sent 
out  to  the  experimenters,  perhaps  15  to  30  pounds  in  each  sack,  and  the  farmer  puts 
these  various  fertilizers  on  different  areas  in  different  combinations,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine in  what  plant  food  the  soil  is  deficient.  As  far  as  possible  a  field  agent  is  sent 
to  see  that  the  work  is  properly  done.  Better  tillage  of  the  land  has  been  emphasized 
{jerhapsmore  than  any  other  one  subject,  with  very  marked  beneficial  effects.  Publica- 
tions are  sent  to  the  investigatorSp  giving  specific  directions  as  to  what  is  to  be  done 
and  how  to  do  it,  and  blanks  are  furnished  tor  reporting  results.  When  the  reports 
are  received  in  the  winter  they  are  discussed,  digested,  and,  so  far  as  may  be, 
published  as  a  bulletin.     (213,  221.) 

Professor  Roberts  says  tnat  for  8  or  10  years  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to 
improve  Hie  potato  culture  of  New  York  State.  The  average  yield  in  the  State  was 
less  than  100  Dushels,  but  it  was  found  at  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station  that  from 
200  to  400  bushels  could  be  raised  without  fertilizers  by  improved  tillage.  About 
300  potato  growers  reported  results  in  1900,  and  with  one  exception  said  tSat  the  new 
way  was  a  great  improvement.    (222. ) 

3.  CdordRnaHon  of  work, — ^Dr.  True  says  the  experiment  stations  are  brought  into 
intimate  relations  with  each  other  and  made  to  constitute  oi^ganic  parts  of  a  national 
system  through  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  and  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  association  holds  annual  meetings,  at  which  questions  of  oeneral 
policy  and  mana^ment  are  discussed,  and  papers  on  special  topics  read.  Its  pro- 
ceedings are  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  examines  the  work  and  expenditures  of  all  the  stations,  publishes  popular 
and  technical  summaries  of  their  investigations,  collects  and  disseminates  inionna- 
tion  re^[ardine  the  work  of  similar  institutions  throughout  the  world,  suggests  lines 
of  inquiry,  aias  cooperative  enterprises,  and,  in  general,  aims  to  assist  the  stations  in 
developing  and  strengthening  their  work.  Nearly  1,000,000  copies  of  its  publica- 
tions are  distributed  in  a  year.     (62. ) 

4.  Criticism  and  vattuiiion. — Dr.  Trub  says  there  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent 
a  failure  to  understand  the  real  purpose  of  the  experiment  stations  and  disappoint- 
ment that  they  have  not  undertaken  more  larming  operations.  The  act  under  which 
they  operate  was  framed  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  institutions  where  science 
was  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture;  so  that  the  stations  work  from  the  scien- 
tific to  the  practical,  and  do  not  carry  on  farming  operations  to  show  what  good 
farming  is,  after  the  manner  of  the  model  farm.  Dr.  True  says,  also,  that  poUtical 
influence  has  worked  too  actively  in  the  organization  of  the  stations.  In  most  of  the 
States  the  board  is  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State,  and  the  membership  can 
be  more  or  less  shiftea  for  political  purposes.  There  have  been  shifting  poliaes  in 
the  management  of  the  institutions,  and  the  officers  have  been  changed  too  frequently. 
There  has  been  a  lack  of  proper  oi^ganization.  The  lack  of  thoroughly  trained  men 
has  been  one  difficulty,  and  there  has  been  a  haste  for  immediate  results  and  the 
demand  for  too  many  kinds  of  work.     (64, 65. ) 

Dr.  True  adds,  however,  that  the  experiment  stations  have  every  year  a  better 
equipment  and  better  trained  men;  they  divide  their  work  more  thoroughly  among 
specialists  and  introduce  new  lines  of  work.  There  is  being  made  a  clearer  distinc- 
tion between  the  educational  work  which  the  college  can  properly  do  and  the  experi- 
mental work  which  the  station  ought  to  do.  Finally,  the  stations  have  in  an 
increased  measure  the  cordial  support  of  Congress,  State  legislatures,  and  the  people. 
(65.) 

** The  American  experiment  station,*'  Dr.  True  says,  "is  the  most  complete  and 
comprehensive  system  of  agricultural  research  which  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Its  publications  reach  farther  and  come  home  more  closely  to  great  mngncn  of  our 
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farmers  than  is  tlie  case  in  any  other  country.  If  any  farmer  in  the  United  States 
is  not  acquinted  with  the  lateft  information  which  agricultural  science  has  to  give 
him  regarding  the  means  for  improving  his  art,  it  is  because  he  has  neglected  to  avail 
himself  of  the  public  agencies  created  Tor  his  benefit/'     (62. ) 

Dr.  True  sums  up  the  general  results  of  the  movement  for  a^icultural  education 
and  research  in  the  United  States  substantially  as  follows:  (I)  A  body  of  trained 
leaders  and  experts;  (2)  an  up-to-date  American  literature  on  American  agriculture; 
(3)  free  distribution  of  a  vast  amount  of  accurate  and  useful  information;  (4)  a  break- 
ing down  of  the  tradition  that  agriculture  is  of  necessity  a  nonprogressive  art;  (5)  the 
colleges  and  stations  have  been  an  important  factor  in  making  tne  state  of  the  ignorant, 
shiftleBB,  and  nonprogressive  farmer  worse  than  formerly.  It  is  becoming  clearer  every 
year  that  to  be  successful  in  agriculture,  as  in  other  arts,  one  must  be  progressive  and 
seek  up-to-date  information  and  ideas.     (65, 66. ) 

5.  ifeed  of  additional  akdions  in  the  South. — ^President  Wright,  of  the  Geoi]^  State 
Industrial  College,  thinks  that  the  United  States  Government  should  establish  addi- 
tional experiment  stations  in  the  South  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  farmers.  The 
present  experiment  stations  are  used  only  by  the  white  farmers  and  are  considered 
Dy  the  colored  peoi>le  to  have  been  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  whites  only.  The 
races  will  not  mix  in  work  of  this  kind.  It  is  true  that  very  few  of  the  colored  farm- 
ers know  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  experiment  station  in  any  of  the  States,  and  ver^ 
few  of  them,  perhaps,  would  patronize  the  station  or  would  Know  anvthing  about  it 
even  if  it  were  established;  but  those  who  would  take  advantage  of  tne  intormation 
that  could  be  gathered  at  these  stations  could  go  back  home  and  instill  new  life  into 
the  farming  industry.  The  colored  farmers  do  not  attend  farmers'  institutes,  and  do 
not  receive  any  bulletins  from  the  experiment  stations.  The  experiment  station  in 
Georgia  is  located  at  Griffin  and  has  issued  150  bulletins.  The  witness's  idea  is  that 
Hie  experiment  station  for  the  colored  farmers  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a  school. 
(203,  208,  210.) 

VI.  AaBICTTIiTUBE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

A.  Liaurs  and  cnstoms.— 1.  TJie  trangiHanfrom  slavery,— Dr.  Chables  W.  Dab- 
NEY,  Jr.,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  A^culture  and  now  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tenne^ee,  testifies  that  after  the  civil  war  there  was  a  tremendous  industrial 
revolution  in  the  South  which  changed  the  entire  labor  system  and  almost  the  entire 
social  system,  but  affected  agriculture  more  than  any  other  industry.  Before  the  war 
the  condition  of  the  Southern  planter  was  in  many  respects  an  ideal  one.  All  the 
better  land  in  the  lower  country  was  held  in  large  tracts  and  cultivated  by  slave  labor 
under  the  direction  of  the  owners  or  overseers.  A  single  proprietor  would  often  own 
a  number  of  estates  in  the  same  section,  and  the  more  prosperous  ones  were  con- 
stantly adding  new  tracts  to  their  holdings,  lai^gely  for  the  reason  that  the  better 
class  of  slave  owners  would  not  sell  their  slaves  except  as  a  punishment,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  purchase  new  lands  in  order  to  supply  work  and  sustenance  for  the  rap- 
idly growing  negro  families.  A  large  number  of  these  slave  owners  were  greatly 
relieved  and  felt  that  a  burden  had  been  lifted  from  their  shoulders  when  the  slaves 
were  freed. 

From  an  industrial  standpoint  the  old  plantation  oreanization  was  a  i)erfect  one. 
Great  ability  was  required  to  manage  it,  and  the  owner  of  the  property  was  kept  busy 
looking  after  it  and  his  slaves.  iSie  South  was  very  prosperous  between  the  years 
1850  and  1 860.  The  model  planter  of  those  days  proauced  at  home  almost  everything 
that  was  needed  to  feed  and  clothe  the  slaves,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  iron  and 
steel,  the  finer  groceries,  a  few  medicines,  and  some  of  the  richer  cloth  for  the  use  of 
his  family,  he  produced  everything  that  was  used  upon  the  plantation.  His  money 
crop,  whether  wheat,  cotton,  or  sugar,  was  made  at  a  minimum  cost,  and  he  usually 
sola  enough  food  products  to  enable  him  to  count  as  clear  profit  everything  received 
from  his  principal  crop.  The  abolition  of  slavery  caused  tne  destruction  of  this  sys* 
tern  and  made  it  necessary  for  Southern  planters  to  orj^ize  their  industry  upon  a 
new  plan.  Many  of  them  strove  for  years  to  carry  on  with  hired  labor  a  system  simi- 
lar to  that  prior  to  the  war.  Except  in  a  few  cases  of  planters  who  had  very  rich 
lands  remote  from  the  towns,  the  effort  to  farm  according  to  the  old  method  was  not 
successful.  Labor  was  completely  disoi^nized;  the  planter  was  under  no  obligation 
to  maintain  the  negro  except  when  he  wanted  him;  being  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources  the  ne^ro  was  compelled  to  sell  his  unskilled  labor  where  the  supply  was 
the  greatest,  and  as  a  result  he  suffered  more  than  the  white  man.  Under  the  stimu- 
lating influence  of  high  prices  for  the  staple  articles  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  other  money 
crops  of  the  South,  the  Southern  planters  divided  their  great  estates  into  small  farms 
ana  rented  them  out  to  tenants,  usually  for  a  part  of  the  crop. 
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About  1870  the  average  Southern  farmer  had  a  small  farm  imder  his  own  manace- 
ment  and  the  remainder  of  his  land  let  out  to  n^ro  t^hants,  to  whom  he  generally 
supplied  the  stock,  implements,  and  food  with  which  to  make  the  crop.  Both  the 
lanaowner  and  the  renter  devoted  their  attention  almost  wholly  to  the  growing  of 
cotton  or  tobacco,  and  as  these  products  brought  good  prices  for  a  numb^  of  ^ears, 
practically  all  the  supplies  of  bacon,  flour,  and  other  food  products  and  fertilizers 
were  purchased  from  the  commission  merchant  to  whom  the  crop  was  delivered 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  When  the  prices  of  these  staples  declined,  the  farmer  still 
continued  to  grow  the  same  crops  and  follow  the  same  system  of  purchasing  food 
supplies,  with  the  result  that  in  a  year  or  two  both  the  landowner  and  the  tenant 
found  themselves  and  all  their  property  mortgaged  to  the  commission  merchants  for 
several  years  ahead.  The  more  unfortunate  ones  and  those  who  were  careless  and 
thriftless,  especially  the  negro  renters,  were  soon  forced  to  the  wall,  mortgages  were 
foreclosed,  and  they  were  sold  out.  In  many  instances  the  large  plantations  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  commission  merchants  to  reimburse  them  for  the  advances 
made.  The  more  thrifty  planters  and  tenants  then  began  to  diversify  their  crops, 
and  instead  of  devoting  their  whole  attention  to  the  growing  of  cotton  and  tobacco 
began  to  grow  the  necessary  food  crops,  thus  going  back  to  the  old  system  prior  to 
the  war.  The  result  of  this  industrial  change  was  that  many  of  those  who  had  been 
in  debt  were  able  to  lift  their  mortgages,  and  the  condition  genendlv  of  the  i^- 
culturists  was  very  greatly  improved.  The  South  to-day,  especially  in  tne  Mississippi 
and  Alabama  region  and  in  the  Atlantic  Cosat  States,  to  a  certain  extent  is  raising 
practicallv  all  its  food  products,  as  it  is  very  well  able  to  do.  The  witness  submits 
some  tables  in  connection  with  his  testimony,  showing  the  relative  production  of 
com,  hogs,  and  wheat  in  the  States  of  North  Ciut)lina,  South  Carolina,  Geoiigia,  and 
Alabama  in  1860  and  1890.  In  every  instance  the  production  of  each  one  of  these 
food  products  in  1860  is  largely  in  excess  of  what  it  was  in  1890,  in  some  instances 
almost  twice  as  much,  even  though  the  population  in  1860  of  these  States  was  only 
about  two-thirds  of  what  it  was  in  1890.     (175-179. ) 

Dr.  Dabney  testifies  that,  as  a  result  of  the  industrial  revolution  in  the  South, 
especially  in  Alabama,  the  Jews,  who  were  commission  merchants  and  advanced 
money  to  the  planters  and  tenants  on  their  crop,  taking  a  mortgage  for  the  advances, 
foreclosed  sucn  mortgages  and  became  the  owners  of  some  of  the  finest  estates  in 
northern  Alabama.  The  Jew  went  there  as  a  merchant,  but  is  now  a  farmer  and  is 
using  the  best  business  methods  with  hired  labor,  studiously  avpidinff  the  tenant 
system.  The  Jews  are  helping  to  build  good  roads  and  schoolhouses,  and  are  develop- 
ing the  country  in  a  public-spirited  way,  and  since  they  have  become  landowners  they 
have  become  remarkably  ^obd  citizens.     (179. ) 

2.  Progress  of  diversification  and  intermve  culture, — Dr.  Dabnst  testifies  that  the  lead- 
ing crop  connected  with  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  South  was  com,  and  the  increase 
in  the  production  of  this  article  has  been  chiefly  in  those  States  which  formerly  pro- 
duced the  most  cotton  and  tobacco.  The  States  of  Geoivia  and  Mississippi  each 
produced  12^,000,000  bushels  more  com  in  1899  than  in  1893.  Alabama  produced 
17,000,000  bushels  more  in  1899  than  in  1893,  and  Texas  50,000,000  bushels  more  in 
the  same  time.  This  increased  crop  of  com  increased  the  com  stover  and  gave  rise 
to  a  great  increase  of  food  for  both  man  and  beast  It  did  away  with  a  lai^ge  impor- 
tation of  grain  and  meats  from  the  West.  There  was  a  great  increase  in  the  acrea^ 
of  hay  and  other  forage  crops.  In  the  States  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Arkansas,  Missis- 
sippi, South  Carolina,  and  Florida  the  acreage  increased  between  1879  and  1899 
3,  5,  7,  10,  and  23  fold,  respectively.  According  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
there  were  3,638,000  tons  of  hay  produced  in  the  South  in  1899.  This  means  more 
and  Ijetter  stock  and  more  and  better  milk  and  butter.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  that  there  were  3,000,000  more  hogs  in  the  cotton  States  in  1899  than  in  1890. 
The  reports  of  the  railroads  show  a  great  reduction  in  the  importation  of  breadstuffs 
and  meats  into  the  South  from  the  North  and  West  in  recent  years.  In  1880  there  were 
2,500,000  milch  cows  in  the  South.  In  1890  the  number  had  increased  to  2,800,000, 
and  in  1899  to  3,000,000.  The  passage  of  laws  in  the  Southern  States  requiring  stock 
to  be  kept  at  home  or  fenced  in  has  led  to  the  elimination  of  worthless  cows  and 
the  better  care  of  those  remaining.  The  production  of  cheese  has  doubled  in  recent 
years.  It  has  become  quite  an  industry  in  South  Carolina,  where  it  was  formerly 
almost  unknown.  The  figures  with  regard  to  poultry  are  as  favorable  as  are  those 
for  dairy  products.     ( 179-181. ) 

Dr.  Dabney  testifies  that,  under  the  influence  of  the  changes  in  the  industrial  sys- 
tem of  the  South  during  the  last  30  years,  the  size  of  the  farms  has  greatlv  decreased 
and  the  area  of  unimproved  land  has  decreased.  He  submits  tables  for  the  States  of 
North  Carolina^  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  to  substantiate  this  statement, 
and  says  that  m  North  Carolina  72  per  cent  of  the  farm  land  was  unimproved  in 
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1860,  and  only  65  per  cent  in  1890.  Practically  the  same  rate  of  decreaae  is  shown 
for  the  other  States  mentioned.  The  total  value  of  farms,  including  buildings  and 
fences,  increased  very  rapidly  between  1880  and  1890.  A  table  submitted  for  the 
four  States  mentioned  shows  the  increase  to  have  been  practically  50  per  cent  in  each 
instance.  The  witness  says  that,  inasmuch  aa  these  values  are  based  exclusively  on  the 
statements  of  the  farmers  themselves,  who  are  known  to  be  very  conservative  in  makine 
returns  of  their  property  for  fear  of  increased  taxation^  it  may  safely  be  assumea 
that  the  present  actual  values  are  much  higher  than  those  given.  The  use  of  fertilizers 
in  the  South  has  increased  enormously  with  the  movement  for  intensive  culture. 
In  1890  there  were  20,500,000  tons  of  fertilizers  used,  as  compared  with  2,300,000  tons 
in  1880.  In  addition  to  this,  the  farmer  of  the  S|outh  has  leeumed  to  use  farm  manures 
and  prepare  fertilizers  at  home  from  cotton  seed  or  the  cheap  phosphates.  Intensive 
farmmg  has  come  to  stay.  The  reoi^ganization  of  the  agricultirral  and  otiier  industrial 
conditions  in  the  South  is  a  sure  precursor  of  new  growth  and  progress.  The  people 
of  the  South  are  already  enjoying  a  period  of  greater  prosperity.  Cotton,  cattle,  and 
mules  are  bringing  better  prices  than  they  have  for  many  years,  and  the  cereals  and 
tobacco  are  brinsin^  in  good  returns  also.     (181,  182. ) 

Mr.  Fribsell  oelieves  the  only  hope  for  the  South  lies  in  the  diversification  of 
crops.    There  is  no  difficulty  in  any  port  of  that  section  in  brin^g  this  about.    The 

g resent  depression  of  agriculture  in  the  South  ( 1899),  especially  m  the  cotton-erowing 
tates,  is  due  almost  wholly  to  the  fact  that  cotton  has  been  grown  almost  exclusively 
and  the  food  products  purchased  from  other  States,  whereas  they  should  have  been 
grown  at  home.  The  present  tendency,  however,  is  for  the  negro  to  grow  practically 
all  his  food  products  and  thus  not  be  dependent  upon  cotton  for  his  living.  He  is 
thus  enabled  also  to  free  himself  to  a  very  great  extent  from  the  crop-lien  system. 
(86,87.) 

Dr.  Dabkey  testifies  that  by  the  diversification  of  crops  the  soil  is  increasing  in 
fertility.  Some  soils  are  improving  where  the  diversified  methods  have  been  used 
for  only  4  or  6  years.  They  will  continue  to  improve  under  the  new  system,  espe- 
cially where  the  landlord  looks  after  his  own  land  and  takes  care  of  the  manures  and 
fertilizes  the  land.     (184. ) 

3.  Fertilizers. — Mr.  Habbison  says  that  in  his  section  of  South  Carolina  the  cost  of 
fertilizers  is  divided  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  crop.  . 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  State  the  landlord  famishes  the  fertilizer.  He  does  not  think 
cotton  can  be  raised  in  any  section  of  the  State  without  the  use  of  fertilizers.  The 
average  amount  of  commercial  fertilizer  used  on  an  acre  of  ground  is  about  200 
pounds.  If  it  is  used  every  year  the  land  will  increase  a  little  in  value.  The  stand- 
ard guano  is  worth  $18  a  ton.    Domestic  fertilizer  is  also  used.     (112-114. ) 

4.  Crop-lien  laws, — Mr.  Frissbll  testifies  that  what  is  known  as  the  cro{>-lien  system 
in  the  South  grew  out  of  the  poverty  of  that  section  immediately  following  the  war. 
Both  the  white  and  black  men  of  the  South  were  left  with  practically  nothing.  The 
white  man  had  to  mortgage  his  land  to  get  provisions  for  the  coming  year;  the  negxo 
had  to  give  the  land  owner  a  mortgage  on  everything  he  possessed  lor  provisions  for 
himself  his  family,  and  his  stock.  Under  the  lien  system  the  tenant  goes  to  a  store, 
buys  whatever  his  employer  allows  him  to  buy,  and  coes  in  debt  for  it.  As  a  rule 
he  is  shiftless.  High  rates  of  interest  are  paid,  and  the  debt  increases  from  year  to 
year.  In  addition  to  the  high  rate  of  interest  which  the  tenant  has  to  pay  he  is 
charged  an  immense  profit  on  the  goods  which  he  buys.  He  gets  very  little  money. 
Of  course  the  man  who  loans  money  has  to  be  secured,  and  inasmuch  as  he  is  dealing 
with  a  shiftless  class  of  people  he  will  necessarily  charge  a  high  rate  of  interest.  It 
iH  difficult  to  borrow  money  in  the  South  on  land  values.  It  nas  to  be  borrowed  on 
crop  securities.  This  situation  obtains  to  a  ^^reat  extent  in  the  cotton-raising  belt. 
The  idea  at  Hampton  Institute  is  to  change  this  condition  and  make  the  negro  a  small 
land  owner.  The  students  of  Hampton  are  taught  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
crop-lien  system.     (85,86.) 

Dr.  Dabney  testifies  that  a  good  many  of  the  commission  merchants  handle  the 
business  of  loaning  money  and  taking  a  mortgage  on  the  crops  in  a  Intimate  way, 
and  that  no  one  blames  the  merchants  for  what  grew  out  of  tne  system.  This  crop- 
li^n  system  is  gradually  dying  out  under  the  system  of  intensive  farming  and  diver- 
sifie<l  crops,  b^use  the  farmers  now  raise  practically  all  their  food  products.  Sup- 
plies are  always  very  much  higher  when  purchased  on  credit  than  when  paid  for  in 
cash.  In  Alabama  and  Mississippi  the  tenant  farmer  under  the  crop-lien  system 
was  more  completely  a  slave  than  he  ever  bad  been.  Booker  Washington  and  others 
are  doing  a  great  deal  in  getting  the  negroes  to  abandon  this  system  of  farming  and 
raise  the'r  own  food  products.  The  more  shiftless  of  the  negroes  who  suffered  from 
the  crop-lien  svstem  became  mere  tenants,  and  some  of  them  m«ved  to  other  States. 
(182-184.) 
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Mr.  Harrison  thinks  the  lien  law  of  South  Carolina  has  been  beneficial  to  the 
poorer  people  of  the  State.  The  law  has  been  greatly  abused,  but,  whenever  a  man. 
made  the  effort  to  rise,  the  lien  law  has  been  ol  some  benefit  to  him.  The  young: 
man  who  marries  and  rents  a  farm  must  have  something  in  the  shape  of  credit  He 
has  no  mone^r  and  nothing  except  his  labor.  The  lien  law  enables  him  to  give  a 
mort^^age,  as  it  were,  upon  his  labor  for  his  actual  necessaries.  The  law  does  not 
permit  the  mortgage  in  order  to  secure  money  borrowed  foranything  except  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  crop.  Any  other  debt  has  to  be  collected  by  the 
ordinary  processes  of  the  law.  The  lien  law  is  becoming  more  and  more  obsolete 
every  year.  Ideas  are  changing  and  where  people  have  not  the  capital  to  m&ke  the 
crops  they  usuall]^  go  to  the  banks  or  to  some  mdividual.  Bankmg  facilities  have 
greatly  increased  in  recent  years  in  South  Carolina.  The  farmer  goes  to  the  bank 
when  he  needs  money  and  pays  the  regular  rate  of  interest,  which,  if  no  contract  is 
made,  is  7  per  cent.  Eight  per  cent  may  be  collected  under  special  contract.  Where 
the  tenant  agrees  to  labor  for  one-half  the  crop,  he  has  the  option  of  receiving  an 
advance  from  the  landlord  on  the  crop  at  a  certain  rate  of  interest,  or  he  can  go  to 
the  merchant  or  the  bank  and  get  money  or  supplies.  Where  he  {Nays  to  the  mer- 
chant or  banker  in  kind  the  landlord  must  sign  what  is  known  as  a  quitclidm,  because 
the  law  itself  gives  to  the  landlord  a  lien  upon  the  tenant's  crop  for  any  supplies  he 
may  furnish  that  are  necessary  to  produce  the  crop,  and  he  would  be  the  nrst  man 
paid.    (114.) 

Professor  Du  Bois  says  that  the  crop-lien  laws  of  Geoiigia  ought  to  be  changed, 
because  they  are  now  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  merchants  and  give  them  such  a 
^rasp  on  the  laborer  as  to  put  him  in  a  state  of  economic  slavery.  If  a  man  once  gets 
m  debt  he  can  not  leave  the  place  without  being  arrested.  These  people  are  ignorant 
and  their  accounts  are  kept  entirely  by  the  storekeepers,  so  that  the  negroes  have 
practically  nothing  to  do  with  their  crops.  The  merchants  who  have  the  crop  liens 
spend  most  of  their  time  riding  around  and  watching  the  crop.  When  the  crop  is 
gathered  it  is  taken  to  the  warehouses  and  the  warehousemen  and  the  merchimts 
make  the  settlements  and  pay  the  negroes  what  is  left.  The  negro  does  not  appear 
as  a  principal  anywhere.  It  is  of  no  use  to  tnr  to  get  the  negro  not  to  raise  cotton, 
because  if  he  is  in  debt  that  is  the  only  crop  which  the  merchants  will  take  in  pay- 
ment of  the  debt.  The  violation  of  the  lien  law  is  considered  a  misdemeanor,  and 
'  can  be  punished  by  sending  the  violator  to  the  chain  gang.     ( 167. ) 

Mr.  Miller  sajna  that  nearly  every  planter  who  plants  on  shares  or  hires  his  labor 
has  his  commissary  either  in  his  house  or  in  the  store  in  town.  The  tenant  or 
laborer  seldom  gets  any  money,  because  the  landlord  seldom  has  anv,  but  he  gets 
orders  from  the  landlord  for  what  he  wants  in  the  stororoom,  andf  this  order  is 
secured  by  a  lien  on  the  crop.  Most  of  the  landlords  themselves  give  liens  in  town 
for  their  supplies,  and  they  sublet  them  to  the  tenants. 

Wherever  a  landlord  has  not  capital  enough  of  his  own  to  ran  the  land  he  signs  away  his  right  as 
landlord  and  the  first  lien  on  the  crop  to  the  merchant  who  supplies  him.    Then  the  merchant  is 

Kid  first,  and  what  is  left  the  landlordf gets  next,  and  what  is  leit  after  that  is  divided  between  the 
idlord  and  tenant. 

B.  Classification  of  negro  tenants  and  laborers.—!.  Croppers. — Pro- 
fessor Du  Bois,  describing  the  various  social  classes  among  the  negroes  in  Dougherty 
CJounty,  Ga.,  says  that,  aside  from  recipients  of  charity,  the  croppers  are  the  lowest 
class  in  the  economic  scale.  The  croppers  are  negroes  who  live  on  the  plantations 
and  are  entirely  without  capital.  They  furnish  the  labor  and  the  owner  furnishes 
everything  else,  the  cropper  getting  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  crop.  If  the 
landlord  has  advanced  supphes  they  are  taken  out  of  the  cropper* s  share.  The 
system  is  not  very  satisfactory  either  to  the  cropper  or  to  the  landlord  and  is  being 
done  away  with.     ( 162. ) 

2.  Metayers.— FrofeeBor  Du  Bois  testifies  that  under  the  metayer  system  in  Georgia 
the  landowner  makes  a  contract  with  a  laborer  by  which  the  laborer  usually  fur- 
nishes some  capital — a  mule,  and  some  tools  and  something  for  subsistence.  After 
the  war  the  landowner  looked  out  for  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  laborer,  but  the 
storekeeper  has  now  supplanted  him  in  that  capacity.  Nine-tenths  of  the  store- 
keepers in  Dougherty  County  aro  Jewish  merchants — some  Russian  and  Germrni 
Jews,  but  most  of  them  Polish  Jews.  These  men,  with  their  ideas  of  thrift  and  of 
driving  a  hard  bargain,  do  a  great  many  things  that  other  white  men  of  the  South 
would  not  do.  They  do  not  object  to  calling  the  negro  '*  mister,"  are  affable  with 
him,  and  furnish  the  things  he  wants  at  prices  ranging  from  30  to  100  per  cent  above 
the  cash  price.  The  colored  farmer  usually  pays  his  rent  in  cotton.  For  20  acres 
and  a  house  he  would  pay  from  300  to  500  pounds  of  lint  cotton.  The  average  farmer 
has  usually  40  acres  (that  is  called  a  1-mule  farm)  and  the  renter  has  from  350  to 
2,000  pounds  of  cotton.    Almost  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  up,  or  sometimes  before. 
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the  metayer  mortga^^  it  to  a  merchant  for  advances.  In  this  mortga^  he  usually 
stipulates  that  he  will  not  claim  the  benefit  of  his  homestead  exemption,  and  very 
often  the  result  is  that  he  goes  into  bankruptcy,  everything  he  has  is  sold  out  at  auc- 
tion by  the  merchant  without  any  process  of  liiw,  and  the  metayer  goes  back  into 
the  cropper  class. 

Fifty-nine  farmers  in  Dougherty  Ck>anty  who  made  from  1  to  5  bales  of  cotton  paid 
32  per  cent  of  the  product  for  rent;  18  farmers  who  made  from  5  to  16  bales  paid  about 
21  per  cent  as  rent,  and  21  farmers  who  made  10  bales  and  over  paid  about  16  per 
cent  for  rent.  The  rent  paid  by  161  farmers  who  made  altogether  over  1,000  bales 
in  the  year  1898  was  241  Dales,  or  22  per  cent 

When  the  interest  which  the  farmer  has  to  pay  on  the  goods  he  has  bought  is  added 
to  this  rent,  unless  the  season  is  a  very  good  one,  the  farmer  has  nothing  left.  (162, 
163.) 

3.  Laborers  working  for  a  fixed  waae. — Professor  Du  Bois  testifies  that  there  are  two 
classes  of  laborers  working  for  a  fixed  wage  in  Dougherty  Countv:  (1)  Those  who 
receive  houses  and  rations,  consisting  of  meat  and  meal  and  a  small  wage  ol  from  $4 
to  $8  a  month;  these  are  usually  called  contract  hands,  and  work  through  the  season 
for  the  owner  of  the  land;  (2)  the  regular  laborers  who  furnish  their  own  houses  and 
food,  and  receive  on  the  average  from  30  to  50  cents  a  day.  These  are  usually  young 
persons.     (163.) 

4.  Money  renters. — Professor  Du  Bois  testifies  that  the  fixed  money  rental  calls  for  a 
good  deal  of  Joresight  on  the  part  of  the  farmer.  He  is  reauired  to  furnish  his  own 
supplies,  but  can  make  a  better  contract  and  get  better  land  ii  he  can  pay  an  actual  sum 
of  money,  because  the  risk  is  very  great.  In  1898,  of  those  in  Dougherty  County  who 
jMiid  money  rent  there  were  191  who  had  farms  under  40  acres,  8  between  40  and  60 
acres,  5  between  50  and  100  acres,  1  from  100  to  15C  acres,  and  2  from  150  acres  up. 
The  average  rent  paid  for  farms  under  40  acres  is  $18.50;  from  40  to  50  acres  the 
avera^  rent  for  a  tarm  is  $41;  from  50  to  100  acres  it  is  $72  a  farm;  from  100  to  150 
acres  it  is  $100  a  farm,  and  over  that  amount  it  is  $175  a  farm.    (163, 164. ) 

€•  Particular  crops. — 1.  CbOon.— Dr.  Dabnbt  testifies  that  the  acreage  of  cot- 
ton in  the  South  was  not  affected  at  all  by  resolutions  of  any  of  the  conventions  that 
discussed  the  subject,  but  the  acreage  does  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  the  increased 

?rice  would  seem  to  suggest.  Cotton  is  grown  more  cheaply  to-day  than  ever  before, 
here  are  better  implements,  and  the  people  know  better  how  to  cultivate  and  mar- 
ket it.  It  can  be  cultivated  on  a  large  plantation  with  great  profit  with  hired  help 
and  by  the  use  of  machinery.  The  old  theory  in  the  South  that  one  man  with  a  mule 
could  raise  cotton  more  cheaply  in  a  small  lot  than  it  could  be  cultivated  on  a  lai^ 
plantation  has  been  exploded.  Macliinery  has  been  applied  to  the  culture  of  cotton 
with  good  results.  The  witness  does  not  know  of  any  crop,  not  even  wheat  in  the 
Northwest,  that  can  be  cultivated  on  such  a  wholesale  plan  as  cotton  in  the  Brazos 
bottom  land,  where  the  cultivation  is  all  done  by  macninery.  The  cotton  seed  is 
worth  about  one-third  as  much  as  the  fiber  and  seems  to  be  increasing  in  value  from 
year  to  year.     (183,184.) 

Mr.  Harrison  says  that  the  cost  of  making  cotton  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  5  cents 
a  pound.  Owing  to  the  low  price  of  the  pn^uct  in  recent  years  farmers  did  not  have 
anything  left  as  profit,  but  since  the  advance  in  price  cotton  can  be  raised  at  a  profit. 
Picking  cotton  is  one  of  the  greatest  expenses  in  connection  with  the  industry. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  invent  a  cotton-picking  machine,  but  without  success. 
The  next  most  expensive  item  is  hoeing  cotton.  Cotton  is  planted  with  a  drill  and 
comes  up  in  a  continuous  row.  The  plant  is  very  delicate  and  a  great  many  more 
seeds  need  to  be  planted  than  are  expected  to  grow.  The  hoeing  or  chopping  out  of 
the  plants  to  reduce  their  number  requires  a  great  deal  of  work.  A  great  deal  of  the 
work  of  picking  cotton  is  done  by  the  women  and  children.  Perhaps  nine-tenths 
of  the  labor  in  this  industry  is  colored.     (111-113. ) 

2.  Rice. — Professor  Wright  testifies  that  the  nee  industry  in  Greorgia  has  been 
greatlv  n^lected.  Before  the  war  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  yielded  170,000,000 
pounds  of  rice.  Now  the  entire  yield  in  the  United  States  is  only  136,970,720  poundeL 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  yielding  only  26,638,720  pounds.  This  industry  should 
be  revived.    Colored  labor  is  the  main  dependence  in  the  cultivation  of  rice.     (202. ) 

3.  Fruit. — Dr.  Dabney  testifies  that  many  portions  of  the  South  are  excellent  for  rais- 
ing almost  all  kinds  of  fruit.  Peaches  are  grown  at  great  profit,  especially  in  Georgia. 
The  people  are  learning  to  spray  them  and  keep  on  the  insects.  They  have  found 
that  it  pays  to  cultivate  the  tree  instead  of  permitting  it  to  grow  as  best  it  can  with- 
out cultivation.     ( 1 84. ) 

4.  The  sheep  industry. — Dr.  Dabnet  testifies  that  there  has  been  a  decline  of  the 
sheep  industry  in  the  South,  laigely  because  in  many  of  the  States  there  is  no  dog 
law.    In  Tezmessee  a  few  years  ago  the  legislature  paawd  a  stringent  dog  law»  and  a 
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(p-eat  many  dogs  were  killed;  but  public  sentiment  was  not  educated  on  the  question^ 
and  everv  member  of  that  legislature  ^led  to  be  returned.  The  witness  thinks  a 
reasonable  dog  law  will  be  enacted  in  all  the  States  in  the  not  lar  distant  future. 
Tennessee  has  fewer  sheep  than  it  had  in  1860.  Quite  a  good  deal  of  the  sheep  busi- 
ness of  the  South  is  devoted  to  raising  spring  lambs  for  the  Eastern  market  This  ia 
quite  an  industry  in  southwestern  Vii^gmia.  Mutton  is  being  used  in  the  Southern 
cities  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  always  on  the  market,  but  the  people  prefer  beef 
and  pork.  At  present  the  Southern  people  sell  the  lambs  and  make  wool,  and  do 
not  reserve  much  mutton  for  home  consumption.     (183. ) 

]>.  Particular  IcMsalltles.— 1.  South  Carolina,— Mr,  Harrison  says  that  at  the 
dose  of  the  civil  war,  and  perhaps  up  to  about  1880,  about  three-fourths  of  the  i)opu- 
lation  of  South  Carolina,  both  white  and  colored,  were  engaged  almost  exclusively 
in  agriculture.  They  had  no  money,  and  not  much  else  except  the  land  and  mules 
and^orses;  but  prices  were  high  and  agriculture  was  very  profitable.  After  1880 
prices  went  down,  and  many  of  the  people  abandoned  agriculture  and  went  into 
other  lines  of  business  which  seemed  more  promising.  The  agricultural  population 
of  the  State  has  very  much  dtereased  in  the  last  20  years.  There  has  been  a  greater 
decrease  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State  than  in  the  lower  part  Within  the  last  5 
years  nine-tenths  of  the  agricultural  population  of  the  State  would  have  quit  the  farm 
if  they  could,  and  many  did  quit  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  some- 
thing better.     (111.) 

Mr.  Harrison  says  that  if  a  man  will  live  on  a  bread-and-meat  diet  in  South  Caro- 
lina it  will  only  cost  him  about  10  cents  a  day.  There  are  farm  hands  who,  with  a 
house  and  wood  furnished  them,  support  themselves  and  their  ^unilies  on  $13  a 
month.     (112.) 

Mr.  Harrison  says  there  are  3  systems  of  farming  in  South  Carolina.  (1)  Where 
the  landlord  hires  and  pays  with  a  share  of  the  crop,  furnishing  the  land  and  every- 
thing except  labor,  the  tenant  is  paid  usually  about  one-half  the  crop;  (2)  where  the 
tenant  furnishes  the  stock  he  generally  pays  a  rent  of  so  many  bales  of  cotton, which 
is  about  one-fourth,  or  1,200  pounds,  tor  a  one-horse  crop,  the  tenant  furnishing 
everything  excepting  the  land;  (3)  under  the  wage  system  the  wages  are  usually 
from  $8  to  $13  a  month  in  cash,  tne  laborer  getting  the  latter  figure  when  he  boartb 
himself. 

Under  the  tenant  system  the  tenant  invariably  has  a  garden,  a  truck  patch,  a  potato 

Eitch,  and  a  watermelon  patch,  as  the  hired  man  also  usually  has.  The  hours  of 
bor  are  usually  from  sun  to  sun.  In  the  summer  the  rule  is  to  begin  about  sunrise, 
stop  2  or  3  hours  at  dinner  time,  and  then  go  on  until  night  Ten  or  12  hours  a  day 
during  the  summer  and  from  6  to  8  during  the  winter  are  the  usual  hours  of  labor. 
(Ill,  112.) 

Bishop  Saltkr  says  that  the  conditions  of  tenancy  in  South  Carolina  depend  upon 
what  the  owner  of  the  farm  furnishes  and  what  the  tenant  furnishes,  but  where  the 
owner  of  the  farm  furnishes  the  land,  the  seed,  the  implements,  and  ever3rthing,  the 
tenant  gets  one-third  of  the  crop.     (154.) 

Mr.  Miller  criticises  the  agricultural  laws  of  South  Carolina  veir  severely.  The 
law  attempts  to  fasten  the  tenant  to  the  landlord,  and  in  the  end  arives  the  tenant 
away.  The  landlord  can  make  a  verbal  statement,  sustained  by  2  witnesses,  that 
the  tenant  has  contracted  to  work  for  him  that  year,  and  if  the  tenant  should  leave 
and  hire  to  some  one  else,  the  man  hiring  him  can  be  arrested  and  made  to  pay  a  pen- 
alty; hence  almost  anything  is  better  than  a  verbal  contract  on  a  farm.  The  lien  law 
is  violated,  and  ereat  injustice  is  done  under  it  in  the  little  courts  where  it  is  admin- 
istered. An  enforcement  of  the  lien  law  should  be  had  in  the  courts  of  record  of  the 
State.  The  State  of  South  Carolina  ought  to  pass  a  law  encouraging  long  leases.  The 
lien  not  only  covers  the  crop  but  all  the  chattels  which  the  tenant  owns.     (123, 124. ) 

2.  The  ''xvire-groM  section^'  of  Oeorffia. — President  Wright  confines  his  testimony 
principally  to  what  he  calls  the  "wire-grass  section ' '  of  Georgia,  comprising  32  counties, 
extending  across  the  State  below  the  thirtywaecond  parallel.  This  section  has  made 
ereat  progress  since  the  war,  and  every  town  has  felt  a  rise  of  from  25  to  200  per  cent 
m  real-estate  values.  There  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  productive  capacity  of  the  soil, 
and  if  capital  can  be  enlisted  the  growth  of  the  section  will  be  phenomenal.  There 
are  vast  possibilities  of  wealth  in  that  section.  The  wire  grass,  which  is  not  fit  for 
hay,  has  recently  been  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  baskets,  mattresses, 
matting,  and  coarse  twine,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  can  be  manufactured  into  rope. 
Labor  in  this  section  is  practically  all  colored.  The  population  is  about  equally 
divided  between  whites  and  blacks;  the  blacks,  however,  predominate  a  little.  The 
population  has  greatly  increased  in  the  last  30  years.  All  of  the  negroes  began  work 
for  small  wages  or  part  of  the  crops.  Thirty  per  cent  of  them  now  are  croppers  or 
wage-eamerSp  60  per  cent  are  tenants,  and  10  per  cent  landownera.    The  wages  for 
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fann  labor  in  this  section  are  small,  and  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  leave  the  farm 
and  work  on  the  railroads,  turpentine  farms,  and  sawmills.  This  section  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  naval-supply  center  in  the  world,  and  the  work  is  mostlv  done  by  the 
colored  people.  The  average  negro  in  this  section  is  a  farmer,  but  his  work  is  of 
the  crudest  Kind.  The  acreage  of  improved  land  in  Georgia  has  increased  from  a 
little  over  8,000,000  acres  to  nearly  31,000,000  acres,  and  the  value  of  the  farms  has 
correspondingly  increased.  The  increase  is  due  laigely  to  the  efficiency  of  free  labor. 
(200,201.) 

VH.  THE  NEGBO. 

A.  Oeneral  conditions.— 1.  Race  char<u!terutic8.^J>r.  Dabney,  president  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  place  for  the  n^ro 
in  the  immediate  future  is  upon  the  farms  and  in  the  simpler  trades.  He  must 
work  out  his  own  destiny,  and  thus  grow  into  full  manhood  by  regular  steps 
through  centuries  of  work.  As  a  farm  hand  he  is  reliable)  but  must  be  looked 
after.  His  sense  of  honor  is  deficient,  and  his  attention  to  business  is  not  developed 
like  that  of  the  white  man.  He  must  be  treated  very  much  like  a  child.  The 
Southern  people  have  learned  how  to  handle  him,  and  others  who  go  down  there  are 
learning  very  rapidly.  In  studving  the  n^ro,  cognizance  must  be  taken  of  the  hct 
that  there  are  seversu  races  of  them  in  this  country,  such  as  the  Guinea  negro,  with 
big,  thick  lips,  and  other  negroes  from  other  pajrts  of  Africa.  As  a  rule,  theneg^ 
learns  to  handle  improved  farm  machinery,  and  is  naturally  a  good  roush  mechanic. 
The  use  of  machinery  on  the  lai^ger  plantations  is  increasing  very  rapidly.  He  gets 
his  knowledge  of  the  use  of  this  machinery  very  largely  by  imitation  after  watching 
the  white  man.  The  deficiencies  of  the  n^roes  as  agriculturists  are  due  laigely  to 
the  fact  that  since  the  abolition  of  slavery  they  have  oeen  on  the  farms  as  tenants 
and  left  to  their  own  resources,  whereas  under  the  old  slavery  system  they  were 
looked  after  and  the  farm  was  managed  by  the  owner  or  overseer,  leaving  the  slaves 
practically  no  responsibility.  As  the  lai^  plantations  are  being  divioed  up  and 
more  people  are  going  into  agriculture  as  an  individual  occupation,  the  value  of  the 
negro  as  a  laborer  is  growing  more  important.     (187,  188. ) 

Sishop  Gaines  says  the  south  needs  intelligent  farm  hands,  diversity  of  crops, 
and  law-abiding,  home-loving,  home-building  people.  The  n.egro  is  the  most  faith- 
ful, most  industrious,  and  most  reliable  laborer  mat  can  be  had  in  the  South.  He 
has  been  faithful  in  slavery  and  is  faithful  to-day  when  rightly  treated.  He  needs 
moral  as  well  as  intellectual  education.  He  is  good-natured,  and  becomes  a  good 
citizen  when  rightly  treated.     (140, 141.) 

Bishop  Salter  says  the  negroes  are  as  moral  as  any  other  race.  There  are  as  few  ille- 
gitimate children  among  that  race  as  among  anv  other.  The  ne^ro  is  as  honest  as  the 
average  man,  all  things  considered.  One-half  of  the  race  is  living  in  good  circum- 
stances, with  lands  and  houses  and  sometimes  carriages  and  live  stock.  There  is  no 
prevailing  habit  amon^  the  negro  to  make  himself  onensive  to  white  people  in  rail- 
way cars  or  other  public  conveyances.  Until  the  States  passed  the  **  Jim  Crow"  law 
the  witness  never  saw  a  negro  offensive  in  a  first-class  coach;  and  the  negroes  feel 
aggrieved  at  the  provisions  for  separate  coaches.    (152, 153. ) 

2.  Intemperance. — President  Wright,  of  the  Georgia  State  Industrial  College  (col- 
ored], says  that  there  is  considerable  drinking  among  the  colored  people  in  the 
Soutn — much  more  than  there  was  during  the  slavery  days,  for  the  reason  that  drink 
is  more  easily  secured  now  than  it  was  then.  He  does  not  consider  intemperance 
the  most  serious  drawback  of  the  negro  race;  ignorance  and  ''  lack  of  get  up,''  as  he 
puts  it,  are  more  serious.  The  negro  preachers  and  teachers  work  to  suppress  intem- 
perance, and  there  are  a  great  many  temperance  societies  working  to  the  same  end. 
(209, 210.) 

Bishop  Derrick  says  that  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  there  are.34  "dry"  counties,  30 
of  which  are  the  black  counties.  Intemperance  is  a  curse  to  anv  race,  and  it  is  not 
fair  tojudge  the  n^ro  by  the  intemperate  people  of  that  race.     (l58. ) 

3.  The  church. — Ptofessor  DuBois,  of  the  Umversity  of  Atlanta,  testifies  that  among 
the  n^roes  the  church  is  the  center  of  life,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  newspaper, 
to  a  certain  extent,  as  an  advertising  medium.  In  Dougherty  County,  Gra. ,  the  cnurch 
is  not  so  much  a  social  institution  as  in  some  other  places  in  the  South,  but  is  a 
meeting  place  for  religious  exercises.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  change  of  the 
church  from  a  social  institution  to  a  religious  institution  has  its  advantages  as  well  as 
its  disadvantages.  He  believes  that  it  may  be  an  improvement  in  the  morals  of  the 
church.  Under  the  old  system,  where  the  church  represented  the  whole  social  life 
of  the  coloreci  pecple,  it  simply  reflected  the  moral  tone  of  those  people.  Often  the 
leaders  in  the  church  were  ol  a  low  moral  character.  While  it  is  losing  its  function  as 
the  social  center,  it  will  perhaps  survive  as  the  moral  center.    Ftofeesor  DuBois  does 
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not  think  that  relk^ons  sentiment  la  spreading  very  much  among  the  negroes.  The 
influence  of  the  education  of  negro  mmisters  nas  resulted  in  the  upbnildm^  of  strict 
morals  among  the  upper  classes  ol  colored  people,  but  not  in  the  spreading  of  religion. 
The  colored  parson  of  20  years  ago  does  not  think  much  of  the  religion  of  the  edu- 
cated parson  of  to-day.  The  witness  refers  to  the  First  Congregational  Churc-h  of 
Atlanta,  presided  over  by  an  educated  minister  whose  sermons  are  often  reported  in 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  and  says  that  it  is  a  very  fashionable  church,  but  the  older 
people  have  their  doubts  as  to  whether  there  is  verv  much  religion  in  it.  Some  of 
the  white  churches  are  practically  the  same  wa^.     (171, 172. ) 

4.  Beneficiary  societies, — Professor  DuBoia  testifies  that  the  cnurch  has  not  as  strong 
a  hold  upon  the  congr^tion  in  Albany,  Ga.,  as  in  some  of  the  other  Southern  towns, 
but  the  beneficiary  society  wields  an  immense  influence.  Some  of  these  beneficiary 
societies  are  like  some  of  those  in  the  latt^  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  or  the  labor 
societies  of  the  Middle  Ages,  being  societies  of  men  for  mutual  protection,  for  bury- 
ing the  dead,  etc.  These  societies  are  increasing  rapidly.  The  dues  are  ordinarily 
about  25  cents  a  month,  and  the  money  is  chieny  usied  to  bury  the  members  of  the 
society.  Some  of  the  societies  are  swindles.  They  are  not  secret  societies,  and  the 
women  and  children  sometimes  join.  These  societiesare  distinct  from  the  Odd  Fellows 
and  Masons,  and  some  of  them  are  very  old,  dating  back  to  slavery  days.     (171. ) 

5.  Distribution  of  the  population. — Professor  DuBois  states  that  the  distribution  of 
the  white  and  colored  population  in  Southern  towns  is  very  interesting.  Sometimes 
it  is  like  a  circle,  with  the  white  population  in  the  center  and  the  colored  population 
forming  a  fringe  around  the  edge.  In  Atlanta  it  is  like  a  dumb-bell,  with  setUementa 
here  and  there  connected  by  a  streak.  In  Albany,  the  county  seat  of  Dougherty 
County,  the  town  is  divided  almost  exactly  in  two.  The  negro  quarters  of  the  town 
of  Albany  are  well  kept,  and  contain  some  pretty  houses.  There  are  no  distinct 
slums,  but  there  are  some  old  and  dilapidated  houses  of  bad  repute.  There  is  an 
excess  of  ne^  women  in  all  the  towns,  for  the  reason  Uiat  negro  women  are  employed 
as  servants  m  most  of  the  white  families.     (169. ) 

Dr.  Dabney  does  not  believe  there  is  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  whites  to  move 
out  of  districts  where  an  excess  of  negro  population  existe,  simply  because  of  the 
large  nmnber  of  n^roes,  but  believes  that  any  such  migrations  may  be  traced  to 
other  causes,  and  he  refers  to  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  which  has  been  practically 
abandoned  by  the  whites,  not  because  it  was  so  laigely  inhabited  by  negroes,  but 
because  of  the  infertility  of  the  soil.  Again,  the  negro  is  not  subject  to  msuaria  as  is 
the  white  man.     (190.) 

Mr.  Frissell  says  the  negroes  are  moving  into  communities  by  themselves  very 
laiigely.  There  is  a  laige  part  of  the  country  of  the  South  where  whites  can  not 
live,  but  the  blacks  can:  lor  instance,  along  the  river  bottoms  where  it  is  low  and  hot 
The  self-respecting  blacks  naturally  move  into  communities  by  themselves,  and  thus 
avoid  a  great  dieal  of  the  race  feeling.  In  the  course  of  time  a  great  portion  of  the  South- 
em  States  will  be  settled  almost  wholly  by  the  blacks.  The  estaluishment  of  separate 
communities  for  whites  and  blacks  ought  to  be  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  State,  and, 
under  proper  r^ulations,  will  result  in  the  betterment  of  both  races.  The  n^^  in 
a  separate  community  learns  how  to  organize,  and  thus  becomes  more  of  a  responsible 
citizen.  There  is  no  danger  of  perpetuating  race  prejudice  by  the  separation  of  the 
races  into  different  communities,  but  it  is  rather  an  advantage  to  both  races.  (87, 
88,  90,  91.) 

Professor  DuBois  testifies  that  most  of  the  nef^roes  in  Albany,  Ga.,  were  not  bon^ 
in  that  town,  but  have  drifted  there  because  conditions  are  better  in  town  than  they  are 
in  the  country.  This  miction  movement  is  common  to  practically  all  the  Southern 
country.    There  is  very  little  chance  for  a  n^o  who  remains  in  the  country.     ( 169. ) 

6.  Intermarriage  of  the  races. — ^Dr.  Dabney  aoes  not  think  that  the  intermarriage  of 
the  n^roes  with  the  whites  would  be  beneficial  to  either  race.  He  thinks  it  would 
injure  the  negro  and  debase  the  whites.  He  refers  to  a  book  published  some  years 
ago  which  undertook  to  show  that  the  negro  race  by  intermarriage  has  degenerated 
in  health,  figure,  morals,  and  so  on.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  negro  race  is  too 
far  behind  the  white  race  for  intermarriage.  The  mulatto  women  are  not  fruitful, 
and  most  of  them  have  pulmonary  troubles  and  are  more  delicate  than  either  the 
blacks  or  the  whites.  Tne  witness  says  that  all  the  Southern  States  have  practicall  v 
prohibited  the  intermarriage  of  the  whites  and  blacks,  and  that  there  is  no  tend- 
ency to  repeal  any  of  those  statutes.  Not  only  the  old  Southern  element  of  the 
whites,  but  the  Northern  people  as  well  who  settle  in  the  Southern  country,  all  come 
to  that  point  of  view.     (186, 187, 189.) 

Bishop  Salter  says  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  n^ro  race  to  intermarry 
with  the  whites,  because  there  are  three  colors  among  the  negroes:  First-,  the  pretty 
mulatto  woman;  second,  the  handsome  Indian-looking  woman,  and  third,  the  black 
woman.    (1&3.) 
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7.  Present  and  past  condUioris  compared. — Mr.  Winston,  president  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  thinks  that  up  to  1860  three-fourths 
of  the  houses  erected  east  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  were  erected  by  n^ro  workmen.  -  Mr. 
Winston's  father  owned  two  carpenters  and  other  skilled  laborers,  one  of  whom 
could  earn  as  much  as  12.50  a  day,  and  he  doubts  if  the  children  of  any  of  these 
people  have  skill  in  any  trade  at  all.  The  negro  is  better  off  generally  than  he 
was  in  slavery,  but  not  as  much  better  off  as  some  people  think.  In  slavery  there 
were  two  classes,  the  better  class  comprising  the  most  intelligent  skilled  workers  and 
household  servants.  Now  there  are  three  classes:  (1)  The  more  intelligent  ones, 
who  are  mainly  professional  men,  barbers,  etc.;  (2^  tne  great  mass,  and  (3)  the  low- 
est class,  composed  of  professional  thieves,  samblers^  and  other  criminals,  idlers, 
loafers,  etc.,  and  also  the  infirm,  decrepit,  and  semi-idiotic.  Under  the  slave  svstem 
the  whole  establishment  was  taken  care  of;  under  the  i>resent  system  the  idle  and 
vicious  and  weak  are  driven  to  the  wall  and  into  bad  habits.  The  best  flass  is  rather 
larger  than  it  was  in  slavery  d^s;  the  lowest  class  did  not  exist  in  slavery,  and  is 
growing  larger  every  day.     (129. ) 

Bishop  Gaines,  oi  Atlanta,  Ga.,  takes  exception  to  above  statement  and  expresses 
the  opinion  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  negroes  have  advanced  materially  since 
the  war.  At  the  close  of  the  war  only  about  3  per  cent  of  the  colored  people  could 
read  and  write,  while  now  probably  60  per  cent  of  the  race  can  read  ana  write.  The 
colored  people  in  the  cities  who  are  compelled  to  live  in  alleys  and  back  streets 
comjpare  favorably  with  white  people  who  live  in  similar  circumstances.     (142. ) 

Bishop  Salter  also  says  two-thiras  of  the  race  have  made  rapid  strides;  the  others 
possibly  have  not  made  the  progress  that  they  should.     ( 153. ) 

Mr.  Frissell,  principal  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  says  that 
in  some  respects  the  colored  man  was  better  off  in  slavery  than  he  is  to-day.  At 
present  he  has  a  chance  to  move  if  he  can,  but  he  can  not  In  slavery  days  his  physical 
condition  was  looked  out  for,  but  now  it  is  not.  He  is  to  a  very  great  extent  held  in  an 
irresponsible  slavery.  The  wages  of  the  negro  are  small,  ana  so  long  as  they  are  so 
they  have  an  effect  upon  the  wages  of  the  wnite  man.  Many  of  the  whites,  as  well 
as  the  negroes,  are  bound  up  by  the  store-lien  system.  Taking  all  the  circumstances 
and  surroundings  into  consideration,  the  race  has  made  considerable  progress.  In 
certain  parts  of  viiiginia,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a  retrograde  movement;  the 
negroes  appear  to  w  discouraged,  and  think  that  education  &a  not  brought  them 
what  was  expected.     ( 85, 89, 90. ) 

Bishop  Derrick,  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  says  the  condition  of  the  negro  is  a  thousand 
times  better  to-day  than  when  slavery  existed,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
schoolhouses,  homes,  and  churches  for  that  race.  No  negro  to-day  occupies  so  low  a 
place  in  the  scale  of  civilization  as  he  did  when  he  was  the  property  of  somebody 
else.     (158.) 

President  Wright,  of  the  Geoiigia  State  Industrial  Collegje  (colored),  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  colored  race  has  improved  very  greatly  in  the  last  25  years  in  the 
matter  of  thrift  and  saving,  and  developed  a  great  deal  of  i)er8everance  in  labor. 
(204,  205.) 

Mr.  Wnght  testifies  that,  for  about  6  years  following  the  close  of  the  civil  war  and 
during  the  reconstruction  of  the  States,  the  labor  sjnstem  in  the  South  was  practi- 
cally paralyzed.  The  negroes  who  had  been  emancipated  were  in  a  very  bad  con- 
dition, witn  no  money  or  property,  and  were  very  much  under  the  influence  of  the 
carpetbaggers  and  their  friends,  who  used  them  for  their  own  selfish  purposes.  The 
condition  of  the  white  population  was  somewhat  better,  but  was  far  from  being  at 
all  satisfactory.  From  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  Admin- 
istration of  I^ident  Polk  the  witness  finds  tnat  the  cost  of  clothing  and  feeding  a 
slave  was  |30  per  annum,  and  the  slave  owner  made  from  $100  to  $400  a  year  on  each 
slave.  The  value  of  the  slave  property  emancipated  is  estimated  by  the  witness  at 
$3,000,000,000.  The  conditions  growing  out  of  tne  war  brought  about  a  political  and 
industrial  contest  between  the  races  which  lasted  for  a  number  of  years,  out  that  has 
practically  disappeared.  The  colored  laborers  of  the  South  are  not  interested  in  poli- 
tics, and  have  increased  their  wealth  from  year  to  year,  until  at  present  the  negroes 
of  Georgia  own  over  $14,000,000  worth  of  taxable  property.  A  table  is  submitted 
showing  the  increase  in  various  kinds  of  property  owned  by  the  negroes  between 
1886  and  1900.     (199,200.) 

B.  Industrial  relations.—!.  OeneraUy.^'^r.  Harrison  sajs  that  most  of  the 
fi&rmers  prefer  the  colored  man  for  agricultural  labor,  because  he  is  stouter,  has  been 
trained  to  that  work  for  several  generations,  and  is  hard  to  beat  either  at  hoeing  or 

Sicking  cotton.    He  generally  has  to  have  somebody  to  instruct  him  and  to  show 
im  what  to  do.    The  white  Jaborers  are  leaving  the  farm  and  going  into  the  cotton 
mills,  because  they  found  with  the  depression  of  agriculture  they  could  make  more 
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money  in  the  mills  and  factories  than  they  could  on  the  fttrm.  It  is  not  only  the 
migratory  or  renter  class  among  the  whites  that  has  eone  into  the  mills,  bat  some  of 
the  small  farmers  who  own  farms.  The  places  of  the  white  laborers  on  the  iarm 
haye  been  taken  by  negroes.  The  colorea  people  are  also  inclined  to  leave  the  farms 
and  go  to  the  towns  to  ao  odd  jobs,  and  the  result  is  that  at  present  there  is  the  great- 
est scarcity  of  i^cultural  labor  that  the  State  has  ever  known.  There  is  not  a  man, 
woman,  or  child  in  South  Carolina  to-day  who  can  not  get  work  if  he  wants  it. 
It  frequently  occurs  that  cotton  is  not  picked  out  at  Christmas.  Immediately  after 
Christmas  preparations  have  to  be  made  for  another  crop  of  cotton.  Through 
the  fall  the  small  grain  is  put  in  and  the  cotton  has  to  be  picked.  The  result  is 
that  there  is  a  demand  for  farm  labor  the  entire  year.  Picking  cotton  lint  costs 
about  1^  to  1^  cents  a  pound.  Seed  cotton  is  cut  down  for  about  40  or  50  cents  a 
hundred  pounds.  Another  reason  why  the  white  farmers  have  gone  into  the  cotton 
mills  is  tnat  some  of  the  mills,  especially  the  Piedmont  and  the  Pelzer,  have  made 
liberal  appropriations  for  schools,  and  some  of  Uiem  keep  first-lass  graded  schools 
for  8  or  10  months  in  the  year.  The  condition  of  the  agricultural  class  is  not  as  good 
as  it  was  35  years  ago,  be(»nise  at  that  time  agricultural  products  were  higher  than 
they  are  now.  Cotton  sold  as  high  as  18  to  20  cents  a  pound  and  com  as  high  as  $1 
to  $1.50  a  bushel.     (113-116. ) 

One  of  the  ^^reatest  drawbacks  to  the  progress  of  the  n^ro,  in  Mr.  Winston's  opin- 
ion, is  his  satisfaction  with  so  little.  What  was  originally  looked  upon  as  a  ''sonj 
quality  of  the  ne^o" — that  is,  his  fondness  for  good  clothes  and  making  a  show — is 
tne  one  thing  which  is  doin^  the  most  at  present  for  his  improvement.  The  desire 
of  ne^es  for  good  clothes  is  the  greatest  stimulus  in  mating  them  labor  beyond 
what  is  necessary  for  their  mere  existence.     (127.) 

2.  Occupations. — Professor  Du  Bois,  of  Atlanta  University,  testifies  that  in  Dough- 
erty County,  Ga.,  96  per  cent  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  eainful  occupations,  bemg 
mostly  farmers  and  laborers.  Among  the  men  20  years  old  and  over  there  are  1,319 
farmers  and  farm  laborers  and  only  179  in  other  occupatioii&  Among  the  women 
there  are  1,341  farmers  and  laborers  and  only  216  in  other  occupations.  Between  the 
<)ge8  of  10  and  20  the  disproportion  is  even  larger.  Between  the  ages  of  20  and  40 
there  are  696  farmers  and  farm  laborers;  31  lal]^rerB  in  mills,  cotton  compresses,  and 
on  railroads,  woodcutters,  etc.;  12  are  watchmen,  porters,  and  teamsters;  8  are  serv- 
ants; 11  are  artisans,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  machinists,  and  engineers; 
6  are  merchants  and  tailors,  3  are  teachers,  and  10  are  ministers.     (162. ) 

Professor  Du  Bois  adds  that  of  the  men  between  20  and  40  years  of  age  the  largest 
number  in  any  single  occupation  are  day  laborers,  receiving  from  35  to  50  cents  a 
day.  Next  in  order  are  porters  employed  in  stores,  hotels,  etc.,  some  of  whom  do 
(juite  well.  There  are  also  a  good  many  negroes  employed  in  making  fertilizers  and 
in  the  cotton  mills,  and  some  on  the  railroads.  The  railroad  laborers  get  quite  good 
wages,  and  seem  to  be  a  fairly  steady  class.  The  trades  are  fairly  well  represented 
in  Albany,  Ga.  There  are  11  brick  masons,  7  barbers,  7  painters,  1  baker,  1  tailor,  4 
firemen,  1  wheelwright,  1  plumber,  1  mechanic,  and  11  carpenters.  All  of  the  car- 
penter work  is  done  by  negroes,  and  they  do  it  very  well.  The  first  colored  doctor 
in  the  town  has  a  horse  and  carriage  and  an  office  boy,  and  has  quite  a  good  practice. 
The  other  professional  men  are  6  preachers  and  6  teachers.^    (170, 171.) 

Bishop  Grant  says  that  from  reliable  information  he  thinks  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  colored  college  graduates  go  into  the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  and  theolopr. 
The  others  go  onto  the  farms.  In  Texas  there  is  a  negro  medical  association,  which 
is  doing  well.  There  are  not  very  many  young  n^roes  at  the  bar.  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  there  is  a  prejudice  against  the  negro  lawyer,  and  even  the  negro,  if  he 
has  a  difficult  case  in  court,  would  hesitate  to  employ  a  negro  lawyer.  The  negro 
doctors  are  doing  better  than  the  lawyers,  and  practiodly  control  all  the  practice  in 
colored  families.     (151.) 

Bishop  Gaines  takes  exception  to  the  following  statement  made  before  the  com- 
mission oy  Mr.  Pope  Brown,  president  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Georgia,  in  the 
volume  on  agriculture: 

The  presence  of  the  negro  Is  the  special  canae  of  the  want  of  development  of  the  South.  Hia 
presence  retarded  the  moral,  religious,  social,  and  agricultural  development  of  that  section,  and  if 
the  negro  were  absent  a  better  class  of  labor  would  take  their  places.  The  more  the  negro  is  educated 
the  less  efficient  does  he  become  as  a  laborer.  Let  the  colored  race  be  separated  from  the  whites  and 
colonized,  either  in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  In  the  interest  of  the  Southern  States. 

Bishop  Gaines  says  Mr.  Brown  differs  from  the  masses  of  the  fturmers  of  Geoi*^ 
and  from  the  general  sentiment  of  the  State,  and  cites  the  laws  of  Georgia  forbidding 
emigration  agents  to  come  into  that  State  and  persuade  colored  people  to  leave. 
The  State  of  Georeia  recognizes  the  negroes  as  the  best  laborers  in  the  South.  They 
should  be  educated  for  agriculture.    The  diversity  of  farming  can  be  brought  about 
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only  by  an  intelligent  yeomanry.  The  white  ijeople  are  advocating  the  education 
of  the  colored  people  everywhere  almost  unanimously.  The  educated  negroes  are 
not  criminals.     (140.) 

3.  In  aaricuUure. — Dr.  Dabney  testifies  that  Booker  Washington  is  doing  a  great 
work  at  Tuskegee  Institute,  and  is  educating  the  people  on  ri^ht  lines.  The  patron* 
age  and  support  of  the  influential  white  people  in  the  South  is  helping  the  negro  in 
a  business  way.  The  witness  thinks  the  South  could  not  get  along  without  the  ne^o. 
He  believes  he  is  in  the  right  place,  and  is  going  to  stay  there.  He  is  improvmg, 
and,  agriculturally,  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  South.  Immigrants  from  for- 
eign countries  can  not  stand  the  climate  as  well  as  the  n^roes,  and  are  not  any  more 
willing  to  work  than  they  are.  The  presence  of  the  negro  in  the  South  prevents  the 
poor  white  laborer  from  going  into  tnat  section,  because  Germans  and  Swedes  will 
not  work  with  negroes.    Italfins  sometimes  do.     ( 192. ) 

Professor  Wright  testifies  that  although  the  colored  man  has  had  no  teaching  along 
the  lines  of  agriculture  and  kindred  branches  of  industry,  he  is  twice  as  efficient  as  a 
free  man  as  he  was  as  a  slave.  The  old  slave  negro  laborer  has  proved  a  flat  failure 
in  freedom.  Verv  few  of  tbat  class  have  made  a  success,  laiveljj  because  they  came 
out  of  slavery  without  any  fixed  or  settled  habits  of  labor.  While  perhaps  a  major- 
ity of  the  nejrro  property  owners  were  bom  before  the  war,  they  were  very  young  at 
emancipation,  and  have  spent  most  of  their  years  as  free  men.     (202. ) 

Bishop  Grant  says  there  are  rich  men  in  most  of  the  Southern  States  who  employ 
colored  labor  because  they  can  get  it  a  little  cheaper  than  white  labor,  and  they 
have  less  difficulty  in  settlingbills  with  the  colored  laborers.  Living  costs  the  white 
man  more  than  the  negro.  The  negro  does  practically  all  the  agricultural  labor  of 
the  South.  Out  of  the  9,000,000  bales  of  cotton  grown  in  a  year,  the  negro  raises  at 
least  7,000,000,  and  practicall^r  the  same  proportion  obtains  in  the  matter  of  other 
Southern  products,  including  rice,  sugar,  ete.     (145-147. ) 

Bishop  JDerrick  calls  the  n^o  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  South,  and  says  any 
attempt  to  encourage  his  emigranon  would  be  repulsed  by  the  Southern  people.  An 
able-bodied  negro  is  worth  11,000  a  year  in  the  South,  and  his  value  is  recognized. 
The  negroes  do  all  the  agricultural  labor,  and  often  own  their  own  homes.  There 
are  thousands  of  homes  among  the  colored  people  of  the  South  that  would  be  credit- 
able to  any  people.  A  laige  number  own  farms  and  live  in  the  cities  '4ike  other 
gentry."  Some  have  farms  of  aa  much  as  1,200  acres.  In  some  places  there  is  hos- 
tility to  negroes  owning  land,  but  it  emanates  very  largely  from  competition  and  jeal- 
ousy. *'As  lon^  as  the  n^ro  remains  down  there  is  no  friction;  when  he  starts  up 
there  is  antagonism."     (155.) 

Dr.  Dabney  testifies  that  according  to  the  census  of  1900  there  are  7,000,000  negroes 
in  the  South.  A  few  of  them  have  become  proprietors  and  employers  of  labor. 
Some  of  them  own  small  farms,  which  they  cultivate,  but  the  great  majority  are 
laborers.  Nine  out  of  10  of  them  are  agriculturists.  The  failure  of  the  negroes  in 
cotton  factories  is  due  to  the  location  of  the  factories  at  the  towns  and  to  the  man- 
agement, rather  than  to  the  negro  himself.  The  city  negroes  do  not  make  as  reliable 
laborers  as  the  country  negroes.     (184.) 

President  Wright  pleads  for  the  improvement  of  negro  farm  labor,  which  comprises 
about  53  per  cent  of  the  farm  labor  of  Georgia.  The  increase  in  the  efficiency  of 
labor,  by  rising  the  standard  of  intelligent  fuming,  will  be  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country.  Tne  great  drawback  ana  discouragement  of  the  colored  farmer  is  a 
lack  of  working  knowledge  of  the  soil  and  of  improved  farming  implements,  Ther« 
is  little  or  no  enort  put  forth  to  improve  the  colored  farmer.  No  farmers'  institutes 
are  held  among  them,  and  little  or  no  agricultural  literature  reaches  them.  The 
agricultural  experiment  stations  are  of  practically  no  benefit  to  the  negroes,  because 
they  are  looked  upon  as  having  been  instituted  lor  the  benefit  of  the  white  farmers 
only.  Except  those  who  are  laborers  upon  farms  of  white  planters,  very  few  colored 
farmers  know  anything  about  improved  farm  machinery.  The  credit  system,  gen- 
eral extortion,  the  lawlessness  of  lynchers  and  white-cappers,  the  pieneral  laziness 
and  shiftlessness  of  some  of  the  negroes  themselves,  have  resulted  m  many  of  the 
negroes  becoming  discouraged  on  the  farm  and  leavmg  it  for  work  in  the  cities  and 
towns,  where  a  little  cash  can  be  secured.  The  tenant  system  also  tends  to  keep  the 
farm  laborer  poor,  ignorant,  and  lazy,  and  the  cropper  unambitious  and  unreliable. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  farm  labor  of  Geoi^a  belongs  to  these  two  classes.  The 
tenant  system  and  the  ignorance  of  the  tenants  cause  them  to  l)e  shiftless.     (202. ) 

4.  In  factories. — Dr.  Dabney  testifies  that  the  South  is  providing  for  the  whites  as 
well  as  the  blacks  in  industrial  lines.  In  the  southern  Appalachian  country  and  in 
North  Carolina  the  cotton-mill  operatives  are  the  poor  whites.  The  negroes,  if  they 
would  work  on  the  farms  as  they  do  in  the  mills,  would  do  very  well.  What  they 
need  is  leadernhip,  like  any  other  untrained  race  of  x>eople,  and  many  of  the  whit^ 
are  in  the  same  condition.     (191.) 
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Bishop  Salter  says  there  is  a  cotton  Victory  in  his  city  in  which  all  the  employees 
are  negroes,  and  they  are  doing  very  well  and  are  fs^ving  excellent  satisfaction.  They 
operate  the  same  kind  of  machinery  as  the  whites,  and  the  white  foreman  thinliis 
they  are  better  workmen  than  the  poor  whites,  or  **  crackers.'*  They  work  the  same 
hours  as  the  white  men  and  nnder  the  same  rules.     (154. ) 

Mr.  Miller  says  there  are  many  instances  of  negroes  becoming  competent  as  skilled 
factory  laborers.  In  1810  the  two  Carolinas,  Geoi^gia,  and  Virginia  manufoctored 
more  and  better  goods  of  all  kinds,  including  machinery,  clothing,  woolen  and  cotton 
goods,  harness,  etc.,  than  all  the  New  England  States  together,  and  the  thing  which 
drove  the  manufacturing  institutions  out  of  the  South  was  slave  labor.  One  of  the 
best-paving  cotton  mills,  established  in  1847  or  1848,  was  the  old  Saluda  factory,  situ- 
ated a  few  miles  outside  of  the  corporate  limits  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  which  was  man- 
aged by  one  white  man,  with  some  98  to  120  negro  hands  under  him.  In  most  of 
the  machine  shop  and  government  armories  wnere  arms  were  made  in  the  South 
during  the  war  the  negroes  predominated.  They  can  be  taught  the  mechanical  arts 
as  quickly  as  any  other  people,  and  they  are  the  best  labor  that  has  ever  existed. 
The  natural  resources  of  the  South  are  unsurpassed.     (120, 121.) 

5.  In  business. — Replying  to  a  question  as  to  why  the  negroes  do  not  go  into 
mercantile  business  in  the  cities,  Bishop  Grant  says  he  thinks  one  reason  is  that 
there  is  lack  of  capital  and  lack  of  ability  among  the  negroes  for  this  kind  of  busine^ 
It  requires  generations  to  develop  a  business  instinct.  He  instances  one  store  in 
Ocala,  Fla.,  owned  and  controlled  by  negroes,  and  employing  negro  clerks,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  business  houses  in  the  cit3r  and  is  doing  a  successful  business. 
Negroes  sometimes  engage  in  the  banking  business  in  the  cities.  Bishop  Grant  be- 
lieves it  would  be  better,  however,  if  more  of  them  remained  on  the  farms,  and  he 
thinks  that  there  is  enough  rich  land  in  the  country  for  everybody  to  have  a  home 
and  do  well.     (151, 152.) 

6.  As  a  property  owner, — Bishop  Grant  says  the  negro  has  advanced  immensely 
since  the  days  of  slavery.  In  Texas  negroes  own  180,000,000  worth  of  property,  and 
in  all  the  Southern  States  they  own  their  own  homes  to  a  very  great  extent.  There 
are  some  places  in  the  South  where  the  negroes  own  40  miles  of  country.  There  has 
been  great  improvement  in  the  houses,  not  only  in  the  cities,  but  in  the  country  dis- 
Isicts,  some  of  the  houses  having  as  many  as  12  rooms.     (146-148.) 

Dr.  Dabnsy  testifies  that  the  negro  is  gradually  becoming  a  landowner.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  wealthy  negroes  in  the  South  who  have  made  their  money 
since  the  war,  and  their  number  is  increasing.     (191. ) 

President  Wright  testifies  that  the  negroes  in  Geor^  own  1,075,073  acres  of  farm 
land,  nearly  one-half  of  which,  or  413,178  acres,  lie  in  the  "wire-grass  section"  of 
the  State.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  negroes  of  the  ''wire-grass  section"  are  landowners. 
(200.) 

President  Wright  says  the  negro  farmer  should  be  encouraged  to  own  his  own 
farm,  and  efforts  should  be  i)ut  forth  to  make  farm  life  attractive  to  him.  For  many 
years  to  come  the  negroes  will  be  the  chief  and  best  labor  for  the  South.     (203. ) 

Bishop  Derrick  says  that  in  certain  sections  there  is  opposition  to  the  colored 
people  owning  farms  and  homes,  but  that  is  not  general,  in  the  State  of  Alabama 
there  is  one  colored  planter  who  runs  50  places.     (157.) 

Professor  Du  Bois  testifies  that  there  are  57  negro  families  who  own  land  in  Dough- 
erty Coimty,  Ga.  There  have  been  185  colored  men  who  have  owned  land  in  that 
Qounty  since  1875,  one  of  them  owning  his  farm  for  25  years.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, have  not  owned  their  land  more  than  a  year  or  so.  Their  loss  of  the  land  waa 
due  both  to  lack  of  thrift  and  to  the  low  price'of  cotton,  and  sometimes  to  their  own 
carelessness  and  lack  of  legal  knowledge.  The  negroes  own  15,000  acres  of  land  in 
the  county,  which  is  more  than  they  have  ever  owned  at  any  one  time  before.  Since 
1875  there  have  been  30,000  acres  of  land  in  the  county  owned  by  negroes.  In  1875 
they  owned  752  acres;  in  1880, 2, 456  acres;  in  1884, 6,607  acres,  and  this  has  incjeased 
from  year  to  year.  The  total  value  of  all  negro  property  in  the  county  is  $194,000. 
There  is  no  particular  objection  to  the  negroes  ownmg  land  on  the  part  of  the  whites, 
except  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  poorer  whites.  There  is  very  little  chance  for  the 
negroes  to  become  landowners  unless  they  have  unusual  talents  or  have  received 
some  help,  as  they  often  have,  from  their  former  masters.  Sometimes  the  children 
go  to  town  and  work  as  servants  and  help  to  buy  land  with  their  wages.  More  of 
those  living  in  towns  own  land  than  of  those  living  in  the  country.  There  are  7  or  8 
negroes  in  the  county  worth  |3,000  or  more.     (164, 165, 170.) 

7.  In  labor  organimtums. — Bishop  Grant  says  there  is  very  little  labor  organization 
among  Uie  colored  people.  Except  in  rare  instances,  they  are  not  permitted  to  join 
the  white  labor  organizations.  In  Ix>uisiana  some  years  ago  the  Kni^ts  of  Labor  took 
some  negroes  into  the  organization,  but  this  was  so  much  resented  that  a  bloody  con- 
flict occurred,  in  which  Sbout  35  n^^roes  were  killed.    The  negroes  do  not  believe  in 
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separate  labor  organizationB,  because  such  oi^ganizationB  would  be  against  the  interests 
of  the  rich  and  educated  people  of  the  South,  who  are  the  best  friends  the  negro  has. 
The  white  and  colored  mechanics  do  not  work  side  by  side  except  in  isolated  cases. 
The  colored  people  develop  as  much  skill  in  the  mechanic  arts  as  the  average  white 
man.    (148.) 

Professor  Bu  Bois  testifies  that  there  are  some  colored  labor  organizations  in  the 
Southern  cities,  but  there  is  very  little  affiliation  between  them  and  the  white  oi^ean 
izations.    In  most  building  trades  the  negroes  can  join,  and  considerable  numbers 
have  joined.    They  sometimes  meet  in  the  same  hall,  the  whites  on  one  side  and  the 
negroes  on  the  other  side.     ( 175. ) 

Mr.  Winston  says  that  while  some  of  the  labor  organizations  that  formerly  excluded 
the  negro  from  membership  now  accept  him,  and  provide  that  no  discrimination  shall 
be  practiced  by  their  members  against  any  member  because  of  his  creed,  color,  or 
nationality,  those  organizations  are  situated  where  there  are  very  few  n^gro  labor- 
ers.   (132.) 

Dr.  Dabney  says  he  has  attended  several  conventions  in  the  South  where  the 
question  of  or^nized  labor  was  considered;  that  there  is  generally  a  prejudice  in 
the  South  against  organized  labor,  and  that  the  negroes  will  be  the  great  reserve 
force  of  that  section  in  preventing  labor  organizations.  The  negroes  are  not 
developed  sufficiently  to  be  organized  into  laff>or  unions,  as  are  the  whites.  Of 
course,  since  the  abolition  of  smvery  the  negro  is  developing  very  rapidly,  and  is 
becoming  more  and  more  capable  of  managing  affairs  and  of  organization.  In  the 
cities  there  is  some  little  labor  organization,  but  the  white  labor  organizations  .are 
disposed  to  prevent  the  ne^oes  from  joining^  and  keep  them  out  of  the  trades 
whenever  possible.  The  prejudice  against  admitting  the  negro  to  membership  does 
not  extena  to  the  small  towns  or  to  country  districts.     ( 188-190.) 

.  €.  Social  and  political  eondfttoiM.— 1.  Race  prejudice.— Mr.  Frissbll 
believes  that  there  would  be  no  political  proscription  agamst  the  negro  if  he  were 
educated  and  capable.  Where  the  graduates  from  Hampton  have  gone  out  and  have 
land  holdings  and  become  a  useful  part  of  the  community  there  are  almost  no  com- 
plaints that  they  are  not  properly  treated.  The  objection  is  not  so  much  to  the  color 
of  the  negroes  as  it  is  to  their  ignorance.  There  is  some  rivalry  between  the  two 
races  in  trades,  but  the  South  is  such  an  undeveloped  country  that  for  many  years 
to  come  there  will  not  be  anv  great  danger  of  rivalry.  As  a  rule  where  Northern 
capital  has  come  into  the  South  the  negro  nas  less  chance  than  where  he  is  employed 
by  the  Southern  men,  because  the  Southern  man  knows  how  to  deal  with  him  and 
the  Northern  man  does  not.  It  is  quite  noticeable  that  where  Northern  contractors 
and  Northern  laborers  come  in  there  is  more  push  against  the  negro.  To  a  limited 
extent  the  trades  unions  are  composed  of  both  races.  In  some  places  race  prejudice 
is  on  the  increase,  but  among  the  best  element  of  the  South  there  is  no  increase. 
One  of  the  vital  points  is  to  have  education  for  both  races.  Where  there  has  been 
difficulty  it  has  been  because  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  both  the  whites  and  blacks. 
A  certain  element  of  Southern  whites  have  no  opportunity  for  education  and  are  very 
emotional,  and  it  is  among  them  and  the  ignorant  colored  people  that  trouble  arises. 
(89,90,92.) 

Bishop  Derrick  says  race  troubles  in  the  South  are  common  because  the  white 
man  hates  the  negro.  The  feeling  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  that  the  dark  races  must  be 
subservient  to  him.  Yet  in  certain  sections  of  the  South  colored  people  who  are 
upright,  honest,  and  industrious  are  treated  as  fairly  as  any  other  class  of  people. 
(166,156.) 

Mr.  Winston  says  that  up  to  1836  the  negro  in  North  Carolina  enjoyed  political 
rights.  The  real  trouble  between  the  whites  and  blacks  has  not  yet  begun;  it  will 
come  up  when  the  laboring  white  class  will  not  want  the  negro  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  labor;  that  is  the  race  question  in  the  world  now.  In  New  York  City  the 
white  carpenters  and  brick  masons  and  plasterers  will  not  permit  a  negro  to  engage 
in  these  occupations.  There  are  many  counties  in  Texas  where  the  negro  is  not  per- 
mitted to  live.  The  problem  for  the  negro  is  to  train  himself  and  Sb  able  to  do 
skilled  labor  before  the  hostility  between  him  and  the  white  man  is  so  great  that  he 
will  not  be  permitted  to  enga^  in  these  occupations.  The  white  man  is  a  better 
laborer  than  the  n^ro  in  anything  he  undertakes.     (131. ) 

Bishop  Grant  believes  that  the  white  man  is  responsiole  for  the  conditions  that 
exist  in  every  Southern  State,  because  the  white  race  governs  in  those  States.  Strife 
between  the  races  in  certain  sections  roaches  into  the  very  households;  but  in  no 
other  country  are  crimes  committed  by  the  colored  race  as  they  are  in  the  old  slave 
States,  nor  is  there  any  friction  between  the  races  excepting  in  those  Statef>.  The 
agitation  of  politics  among  the  ne^oes  of  the  South  after  the  war,  by  Northern  men 
coming  into  that  section,  was  detrimental.    Those  men  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
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condition  of  the  colored  people  to-day.  The  negroes  are  coming  to  think  it  to  their 
best  interest  to  keep  out  of  politics.  They  have  had  trouble  in  the  past  because  they 
voted  along  certain  lines,  and  rather  than  have  further  troubles  they  have,  to  a  laive 
extent,  refrained  from  voting.  If  protected  by  law  they  will  reach  the  same  resulta 
bv  voting  that  all  other  people  in  the  country  reach.  The  negro  population  of  the 
U  nited  States  is  entitled  to  49  votes  in  Congress,  but  as  they  do  not  receive  this  represen- 
tation their  interests  are  very  often  misrepresented. 

The  witness  deprecates  class  legislation  and  discriminations  against  the  n^ro  be- 
cause of  his  color;  he  says  this  class  legislation  in  the  Southern  States  would  never 
have  been  enacted  if  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  not  annulled  the 
civil-rights  bill.  He  beUeves  the  class  legislation  will  eventually  work  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  white  race.     (146-150. ) 

2.  Suffrage, — Mr.  Winston  says  the  negro  has  been  practically  eliminated  from 
poUtical  rights  in  the  South  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Chinese  were  in  CaHfomia 
and  the  Indians  were  in  the  West.  It  is  a  question  of  the  superiority  of  races,  and 
the  whites  never  will  consent  to  have  their  affairs  administered  by  the  colored  race, 
no  matter  how  much  the  colored  race  outnumbers  them.  The  race  question  in  the 
South  is  complicated  by  feelings  engendered  by  the  civil  war  between  the  white  men 
in  the  North  and  South.  The  Chinaman  is  much  superior  to  the  negro,  and  yet  he 
is  not  permitted  to  vote  in  California  any  more  than  the  negro  is  in  uie  South.  One 
of  the  saddest  things  in  history  was  the  putting  of  the  n^ro  in  a  position  in  con- 
flict with  the  white  race  and  expecting  him  to  maintain  hmnself .  The  real  friends 
of  the  negro  desire  to  put  him  as  soon  as  possible  in  a  course  of  industrial  training  to 
make  a  living,  get  property,  and  be  somebody,  and  get  the  idea  out  of  his  head  Uiat 
he  is  to  hold  office  of  some  kind  and  manage  the  white  race.     (130-132.^ 

President  Wbioht  testifies  that  he  is  not  opposed  to  an  educational  quaufication  for 
the  right  of  suffrage.  He  thinks,  however,  it  is  a  mistake  at  this  late  day  to  disfran- 
chise the  ncMS^oes  unless  the  disfranchisement  is  to  act  only  in  the  future.  A  <}ualifi- 
cation  that  deprives  an^bod^  of  the  ballot  which  he  now  possesses  should  be  dehcately 
considered,  but  a  qualification  meant  as  a  help  does  no  harm.  The  negroes  of  (xeor- 
gia  take  very  little  interest  in  politics — much  less,  in  fact,  than  is  taken  hy  the  class 
of  whites  who  are  desiring  to  disfranchise  them.  An  educational  qualification  might 
stimulate  the  negroes  to  obtain  at  least  enough  education  to  enable  them  to  vote,  and 
the  result  would  be  beneficial  generally.     (207, 209. ) 

Mr.  Winston  fovors  the  constitutional  amendment  imposing  an  educational  qualifi- 
cation forsuffrage,  pending  in  North  Carolina  ^1899).  Theamendmentapplies  to  both 
races,  but  excepts  from  its  operation  until  1908  the  descendants  of  such  persons  as 
could  vote  on  the  1st  of  January,  1867.  Speaking  generally,  the  amendment  will 
exclude  illiterate  blacks  from  now  on,  and  vfill  excJude  iUitenite  whites  from  the  suf- 
frage beginning  in  1908.     ( 128. ) 

D.  Education  of  tbe  negro.  (SeealsoCbmmon>8b^oofoin(^^SS9u^,p.xvn.) — 
1.  OeneraUy. — ^Bishop  Derrick  says  illiteracy  amon^  the  ne^px)es  is  diminishing  very 
rapidly.  In  1860  practically  the  whole  race  was  ilhterate;  m  1870,  90  per  cent  were 
illiterate;  in  1880,  70  per  cent;  and  now  in  some  pla<»8  it  is  reduced  to  35  per  cent 
(158.) 

Bishop  Grant  thinks  the  industrial  feature  of  education  is  becoming  more  promi- 
nent among  the  n^^roes  than  ever  before,  but  says  that  in  addition  to  industrial  edu- 
cation there  shoula  be  a  development  of  the  mind  and  the  result  would  be  the  same 
as  with  any  other  class.  The  negro,  living  in  a  country  where  newspapers  are  g^vin^ 
information,  can  not  be  educated  independently  of  public  questions.  Education  is 
doing  a  great  deal  for  the  negro.  It  is  improving  his  morals  and  his  mind  and  mak- 
ing him  a  better  citizen  generall]^.     (148-151. ) 

Mr.  Frissell  considers  it  very  important  that  the  negroes  have  public  schools,  and 
that  they  have  the  general  direction  of  the  whites  in  the  way  of  government  Their 
salvation  depends  upon  education  and  agricultural  training,  mechanical  training,  etc 
The  social  and  moral  character  of  the  negro  improves  verv  much  b^  education.  The 
history  of  the  country,  both  North  and  l^uth,  will  show  that  there  is  very  much  less 
crime  committed  by  the  educated  than  by  the  uneducated  negroes,  especially  the 
greater  crimes.    (91.) 

Bishop  Salter  testifies  that  the  education  of  the  negro  is  bettering  his  condition 
and  making  him  a  most  valuable  citizen.  The  negro  should  have  an  industrial  and 
a  higher  eaucation.     (152. ) 

Bishop  Gaines  says  there  is  no  compulsory  education  law  in  Geoigia*  In  the  rural 
districts  the  negroes  have  not  the  same  opportunities  to  become  informed  that  they 
have  in  the  cities.  In  the  rural  districts  there  is  not  the  same  interest  manifested  in 
education  as  in  the  cities,  for  the  reason  that  those  districts  do  not  have  as  much 
money  for  that  purpose.     (143.) 
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Preddent  Wmght  thinks  the  ne^ro  farmer  would  be  greatly  helped  by  the  plan  of 
the  Secretary  of  A^culture  in  taking  a  number  of  young  men  and  assigning  tnem  to 
the  various  scientific  divisions  of  the  Agricultural  Defmrtment  for  study  along  the 
lines  of  the  application  of  science  to  production.  This  is  the  only  wav  the  negro  can 
get  competent  mstruction,  for  there  is  now  no  place  in  Geoixia  where  tne  negro  youth 
can  ^t  proper  training  in  the  sdenoe  of  agriculture.  There  are  very  few  colored 
men  m  tne  country  who  are  capable  of  giving  any  instruction  in  the  colored  colleges 
or  schools  along  these  lines.     (203. ) 

2.  Educational  facUUies  in  the  South, — Dr.  Harris  submits  a  table  showing  the 
increase  of  children  in  colored  schools  in  the  South  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1876 
less  than  600,000  negro  children  were  enrolled  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Cen- 
tral States.  The  number  has  risen  to  1,511,618.  There  are  remarkable  schools  for 
the  training  of  colored  teachers,  especially  at  Hampton,  Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Claflin 
University  m  South  Carolina,  and  fiske  Universit^r  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  paid  from  taxes  for  colored  education  in  the  Southern  States  durins  the 
past  26  years  is  about  $100,000,000.  The  increase  in  enrollment  in  colored  schools 
nas  been  in  excess  of  the  increase  in  population.  The  same  is  true  of  the  enrollment 
of  white  children  in  the  South.  The  amount  of  money  expended  for  education  of 
both  races  for  the  year  1899  in  the  Southern  States  is  nearly  $33,000,000.  The  wit- 
ness thinks  that  it  is  desirable  to  increase  technical  and  manual  training  schools  for 
the  colored  population  of  the  South,  but  at  the  same  time  he  would  not  disparage 
education  in  the  ordinary  branches.  Language  studies  give  an  insight  into  human 
nature  and  make  a  government  by  public  opinion  possible.  Mathematics  and  nat- 
ural science  are  of  great  advantage.  The  total  number  of  colored  students  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  South  is  more  than  15,000,  and  the  total  in  colleges  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  is  over  43,000.  Nearly  1,400  are  learning  farm  work;  nearly 
1,500  are  learning  carpentry,  and  over  500  are  learning  blacksmitmng,  machine  work, 
and  work  in  metals.  Over  600  are  learning  printing;  nearly  8,000  are  learning  sewing, 
and  over  2,200  are  learning  cooking.  Industrial  training  should  be  encouraged  m 
the  South,  not  only  in  the  colored  but  in  the  white  schools,  because  the  manufac- 
factures  that  are  springing  up  in  that  section  of  the  country  need  skilled  labor,  and 
there  is  a  surplus  on  the  farms  which  will  be  drawn  into  the  mills.  Inventions  will 
be  made  which  will  reduce  the  hand  labor  on  the  farm  and  will  cause  a  r^^ljustment 
of  vocations  and  an  increase  of  labor  in  manufactures  and  commerce.     (36-^39. ) 

Bishop  Derbick  says  the  nef^roes'  morals  have  improved,  and  they  are  becomins 
more  respected  memoers  of  societv.  This  condition  is  attributed  to  the  schools  ana 
churches.  There  are  one  hundred  and  seventy-odd  institutions  of  learning  supported 
by  the  South,  by  the  philanthropists  of  the  North,  and  by  the  n^;ro  himself.  Over 
38,000  students  are  in  the  higher  branches  in  colleges  and  seminaries.  More  than 
1,000,000  are  in  the  primary  grades.  The  Southern  States  have  paid  out  in  the  past 
25  years  over  $75,000,000  for  n^ro  education,  which  is  an  evidence  of  the  puolic 
opinion  and  public  policy  of  the  South.     (155. ) 

Bishop  Derrick  says  Mississippi  has  given  to  the  colored  people  a  school  at  Alcorn 
supported  by  the  State.  Arkansas  has  one,  at  Pine  Bluff,  for  lK)ys.  There  are  some 
agricultural  colleges  in  Mississippi  on  a  small  scale.  He  supposes  Mississippi  sup- 
I>orts  the  movement  for  the  education  of  the  negro,  but  it  is  to  a  limited  extent  The 
witness  has  l)een  informed  that  at  Waco,  Tex.,  there  is  to  be  a  school  built  for  negro 
youths,  and  other  institutions  of  that  kind  are  common  in  Texas.  That  State  pays 
Detter  salaries  to  the  teachers  of  the  ne^o  children  than  any  other  State.     (158. ) 

Mr.  I'rissbll  says  that  Booker  Washington  got  the  idea  of  starting  Tuskegee  from  - 
Hampton  Institute,  and  made  a  practical  reproduction  of  the  parent  school.  At 
Lawrenceville,  Va.,  a  similar  institution  has  been  established  by  a  colored  man.  At 
Calhoun,  Ala.,  there  is  a  sort  of  experiment  station  in  farm  work.  These  new 
schools  are  doing  exceptionally  well,  especially  t^e  Tuskegee  Institute,  which  has  a 
plant  worth  from  $300,000  to  $400,000.  If  these  schools  are  multiplied  sufficiently, 
they  will  largely  effect  a  solution  of  the  negro  problem.  Literary  education  of  the 
negro  is  not  so  essential  as  industrial  education.  There  has  been  a  tremendous 
change  in  the  negro  communities  around  the  negro  industrial  schools,  as  at  Tuskegee, 
for  instance.  Wnen  these  colored  institutes  were  first  started  in  the  South  they  were 
opposed  by  the  colored  race,  who  said  that  they  were  started  with  the  idea  that  the 
colored  people  were  incapable  of  anything  higher  than  being  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water;  but  that  feeling  has  disappeared,  and  they  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  their  salvation  does  not  lie  t-o  much  in  politics  as  in  Imewing  now  to  do  some- 
thing.    (84,88-90.) 

Dr.  Dabney  testifies  that  there  are  more  industrial  training  schools  for  the  blacks 
than  for  the  whites  in  the  South,  owing  to  the  disposition  of  a  good  many  Nortiiem 
people  and  Southern  people  to  become  interested  in  the  industzuJ  education  of  the 
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black  race.    What  w  needed  in  the  Soath  is  industrial  edacation  for  the  poor  whites. 
(191.) 

Bishop  Gainbb  says  that  there  are  excellent  schools  in  Greoi^a  for  the  colored  |>eo- 
pie.  In  Atlanta  there  are  more  colleges  for  the  negroes  than  in  any  other  city,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Nashville.  A  number  of  negro  colleges  in  Atlanta  are  sup- 
ported by  churches  and  endowment  funds.  In  the  country  throughout  the  State  the 
school  ^ear  is  from  3  to  6  months.  The  colored  schools  employ  colored  teachers. 
There  is  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  whites  and  ne^oes  in  ueorgia  in  maintaining 
the  facilities  of  education  pretty  generally  in  the  cities.  In  some  sections  there  is 
prejudice  among  the  whites  against  negro  education,  but  that  sentiment  does  not  pre- 
vail with  the  better  classes.  The  schools  of  Georgia  could  be  very  much  improved. 
They  could  give  more  time  to  education  if  there  were  more  mone}r  at  their  disposal. 
The  Atlanta  collies  for  the  colored  people  rank  about  with  the  high  schools  in  New 
England.  The  education  there  given  the  colored  people  is  such  as  will  fit  them  for 
general  usefulness.  They  receive  an  industrial  and  a  higher  education  as  well,  and 
the  witness  thinks  that  is  the  correct  system  of  education.  The  industrial  schools 
for  the  colored  people  in  the  South  are  very  good,  and  are  doing  good.     ( 141, 142. ) 

Bishop  Grant  says  there  are  about  170  excellent  educational  institutions  in  the 
South  for  the  n^gro,  m  addition  to  the  common  schools  provided  by  the  States.  About 
30,000  young  colored  people  will  graduate  in  the  next  2  years  from  these  institutions 
of  learning.     (150.) 

Mr.  Frissell  says  the  best  public  sentiment  in  the  South  favors  the  education  of 
the  negro.  While  a  great  deal  has  been  said  asainst  their  education,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  South  since  the  war  has  appropriatea  $100,000,000  to  educate  the  negroes. 
There  are  very  few  institutions  in  the  South  where  the  whites  and  blacks  are  edu- 
cated together  in  the  same  school.  The  separate  schools  are  maintained  on  very 
nearly  the  same  basis,  the  black  schools  in  some  instances  being  better  than  the 
white,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  received  the  help  of  Northern  funds  and  thus 
have  better-trained  teachers  than  the  white  schools.  As  a  rule  the  white  school- 
houses  are  probably  better  than  the  colored  schoolhouses,  and  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  in  the  white  schools  are  usually  a  little  higher.  The  right  sort  of  education 
will  not  spoil  the  negro  laborers.  What  is  required  is  an  admixture  of  industrial  edu- 
cation ana  book  learning.  Industrial  education  ^ves  a  common-sense  knowledge 
and  keeps  the  negro  from  getting  what  is  ordinanly  called  the  '*  big  head."  The 
fact  that  there  are  educated  men  and  women  of  the  colored  race  in  t£e  South  has  a 
tendency  to  inspire  the  colored  people  to  learning  and  improvement  of  their  condi- 
tion. The  public-school  system,  both  for  the  white  and  colored  people,  has  been  a 
very  great  means  of  improving  the  whole  community.  There  was  quite  a  single 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  States  to  have  taxation  of  the  whites  apply  only  to  uie 
white  schools  and  that  of  the  blacks  to  the  black  schools,  but  that  practice  has  not 
prevailed  to  any  .extent.  Of  course  there  is  still  a  turbulent  element  among  the 
colored  people  of  the  South  that  education  has  not  reached,  and  will  not  for  many 
years.    That  portion  of  the  community  is  worse  off  than  it  was  in  slavery.     (88-90.) 

Dr.  Dabney  thinks  there  is  no  serious  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  South- 
em  States  to  curtail  the  education  of  the  negro.  There  is  some  talk  about  it  in  the 
newspapers  and  some  suggestions  are  made  b]^  politicians,  especially  in  Greoma,  who 
wish  to  proclaim  some  new  doctrine  which  will  give  them  notoriety.  The  South  is 
feeling  more  and  more  the  necessity  of  educating  the  negroes,  and  knows  that  they  are 
necessary  to  the  country.     ( 195. ) 

'  President  Wright  testifies  that  in  Geoi^  the  teachers  in  the  colored  schools  are 
colored,  and  come  largely  from  the  South.  Some  of  them  come  from  the  North,  and 
some  oi  them  have  attended  variou^  Northern  schools.  All  who  teach  the  higher 
branches  are  graduates  of  some  school.  There  are  a  number  of  missionary  schools 
and  colleges  giving  a  literary  education  for  colored  teachers.     (204. ) 

Professor  Dv  Bois  testifies  that  for  the  white  school  of  Albany,  Ga.,  a  special  tax 
is  levied  on  the  white  people  of  the  town,  and  the  school  runs  8  or  9  months  a  year. 
The  colored  school  runs  about  4  months.  The  special  tax  for  the  white  school  is 
simply  a  private  affair.  If  there  isv:  white  family  that  does  not  contribute,  it  will 
not  be  permitted  to  send  its  children  to  school.  Professor  Du  Bois  thinks  the  funds 
contributed  for  this  white  school  are  ^thered  laigelv  by  the  regular  tax  gatherers. 
The  public  funds  are  not  equally  divided  between  the  white  and  colored  schools. 
The  colored  school  gets  perhaps  one-third,  and  runs  less  time,  has  poorer  teachers  and 
poorer  schoolhouses  than  the  white  school.  The  average  colored  child  in  Doughertv 
County  can  not  get  an  education  in  the  public  school  sumcient  to  enable  him  to  read, 
write,  and  spell.     (172,  173. ) 

While  disclaiming  special  knowledge  on  the  subject,  Bishop  Grant  expresses 
the  opinion  that  there  is  no  race  discrimination  in  the  distribution  of  the  school 
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fond  in  Texas.  The  State  University  is  not  open  to  colored  students,  bat  there  are 
high  schools  for  both  white  and  colored  pupils  and  there  is  a  colored  State  normal 
school,  which  trains  2  students  from  each  senatorial  district  without  cost.  The  gradu- 
ates of  the  nonnal  school  are  reauired  to  t^ach.  There  is  one  examination  for  both 
white  and  colored  teachers,  ana  the  pay  is  according  to  grade,  regardless  of  race. 
(144,146.) 

Professor  Du  Bois,  of  Atlanta  University,  thinks  that  education  among  the  colored 
people  of  the  South  is  increasing,  but  what  is  being  done  is  more  to  educate  the 
elite.  The  common  school  in  many  parts  of  the  South  is  very  bad — worse  off,  per- 
haps, than  10  or  15  years  ago.  Of  course  conditions  are  different  in  different  States. 
The  South  is  largely  composed  of  provincial  communities,  which  differ  vastly  on 
small  questions.  Some  of  these  communities  have  excellent  public  schools  for  the 
negroes,  but  the  majority  of  them  have  not.  The  witness  beueves  that  the  colored 
people  will  eventually  have  to  support  their  own  schools.  He  is  not  able  to  state 
whether  the  best  public  sentiment  of  the  South  favors  negro  education  or  not,  but  his 
impression  is  that  a  lar^  and  influential  minoritv  of  the  white  people  are  in  favor  of 
the  public  schools  and  m  favor  of  making  them  better.  This  minority  perha^  rep- 
resents the  better  class  of  the  Southern  people.  The  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
South  do  not  like  the  negro  public  schools  and  do  not  intend  to  support  them  very 
long.  There  was  a  bill  in  the  legislature  of  Georgia  to  divide  the  school  taxes  and  give 
the  colored  schools  simply  the  direct  taxation  actually  paid  by  the  negroes,  not  even 
giving  them  any  share  of  the  indirect  taxes.     ( 173. ) 

E.  Special  problems. — 1.  Colonization, — Bishop  Derrick  says  it  is  not  advis- 
able for  the  old  negroes  to  leave  the  South.     (157. ) 

Mr.  Frissell  testifies  that  colonization  of  the  negroes  would  not  be  any  advantage 
to  them,  because  there  are  certain  races  that  have*  to  push  the  world  along,  and  the 
other  races  need  their  help.  The  negro  still  looks  up  to  the  white  man  as  one  on 
whom  he  has  to  depend  for  almost  everything.    (91.) 

Bishop  Gaines  also  opposes  the  colonization  of  the  negroes.  He  savs  they  are 
American  citizens,  and  n  let  alone  and  helped  whenever  they  need  help  they  will 
solve  the  race  problem  right  here  in  America.  If  they  were  colonized  m  separate 
communities  or  in  another  country,  the  whites  would  manage  to  get  a  foothold  m  that 
country,  make  money,  and  eventually  drive  them  out.    (143. ) 

Bishop  Grant  believes  that  the  colonization  of  the  negro  in  a  foreign  country 
would  be  very  detrimental  not  only  to  the  negro  himself,  but  to  the  States  of  this 
country  from  which  he  would  be  taken.  He  says  that  all  the  leading  journals  of  the 
State  of  Texas  oppose  nep^  colonization;  nevertheless,  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  of 
Texas,  as  well  as  of  Georgia,  passed  resolutions  asking  Congress  to  make  an  appro- 
priation sufficient  to  send  the  negroes  away  from  the  Southern  States.  He  thinks 
the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  n^ro  as  a  farmer  will  come  in  competition  with  the 
white  families  of  the  South,  and  that  the  ne^  can  do  more  farm  work  and  do  it 
better  than  the  white  farmer  of  the  South,  and  is  consequently  outstripping  his  white 
brother.  He  refers  also  to  the  fact  that  Senator  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  advo- 
cated an  annual  appropriation  of  $100,000,000,  from  year  to  year,  to  be  expended  in 
the  deportation  of  the  negroes,  but  says  that  Senator  Tillman  did  not  mention  the 
country  to  which  he  desired  them  sent.  He  thinks  the  American  negro,  perhaps, 
does  not  love  this  country  and  consider  it  as  much  his  home  as  do  the  citizens  of 
European  descent.  He  is  discriminated  against,  while  they  are  not,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  negro  out  of  this  country  and  it  is  absurd  to  discuss 
it.  They  are  here,  ana  are  goin^  to  stay.  Moreover^  why  should  the  negro  go 
to  Africa?  Labor  in  that  country  is  so  cheap  and  civilization  is  at  such  a  low  ebb 
that  the  American  negro  transplanted  to  that  coimtry  would  be  so  much  out  of  place 
that  he  could  not  make  a  living.  The  only  portion  of  Africa  that  is  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  negroes  is  Liberia  and  Abyssinia,  and  it  would  be  death  to  the 
American  negro  to  put  him  in  those  countries.  The  money  that  would  be  spent  in 
colonizing  the  American  negroes  had  better  be  spent  in  educating  them  to  live  prop- 
erly in  this  country,  and  to  be  respectable  citizens.  Possibly  if  the  proposition  to 
colonize  the  negroes  in  Ah-ica  should  take  definite  form  a  few  shiploads  might  go 
over,  perhaps  as  much  out  of  the  spirit  of  adventure  as  anything  else,  but  they 
would  be  very  anxious  to  come  back  on  the  next  ship.  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth^  and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the  Constitution  the  n^ro 
feels  that  this  country  is  as  much  his  home  as  it  is  the  home  of  anyone  else.  To 
show  the  ridiculous  side  of  the  situation,  the  negroes  sometimes  feel  like  calling  a 
meeting  to  adopt  resolutions  to  send  all  the  white  people  away.  They  have  just 
as  much  right  to  do  it  as  the  whites  have  to  send  the  negroes  away.     (145-148.) 

2.  EqwU  rights  and  ofpoHunitieB, — Bishop  Derrick  says  that  the  larger  cities  of  the 
South  are  a  refuge  for  the  negroes.    If  the  negro  has  police  protection  he  will  not 
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crowd  the  cities,  because  he  believes  in  agricultare.  The  witness  received  fifreat 
encouragement  from  the  inaugural  address  of  the  governor  of  MisBiflsippi  in  wnieb 
equal  rights  and  op^rtunities  were  requested  for  the  n^gro.     (157.) 

Bishop  Gaines  thinks  if  Congress  could  make  a  law  to  prevent  the  States  from 
enacting  class  legislation  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  people.  He  opposes 
States'  rights  generally  and  thinks  there  should  be  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion makmg  a  State  liaw  null  and  void  which  discriminates  against  colored  people. 
(144.) 

3.  Suggested  aoZti^toiM.— Mr.  Winston  sa^s  if  something  could  be  done  to  restore  the 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  races  in  the  Southj  giving  both  races  industrial 
education,  it  would  do  more  for  the  negro  than  anythiiu;  ete  that  could  be  done. 
He  believes,  first,  in  the  elimination  of  the  great  mass  of  the  neg^*oe8  from  political 
life;  and,  secondly,  in  the  demonstration  by  the  negro  that  he  is  fitted  for  higher 
industrial  education  and  can  make  himseli  useful  and  indispensable  as  a  laborer. 
Whenever  he  shows  that,  he  will  have  plenty  of  strong  friends,  and  if  he  does  not 
the  antagonism  which  is  growing  up  between  the  two  races  will  continue.  As  a  result 
of  emancii)ation  the  n^ro  has  ceased  to  be  influenced,  either  morally  or  otherwise, 
by  the  whites,  as  was  the  case  in  slavery  days.  The  criminal  class  among  the  col- 
ored people  is  recruited  largely  from  the  younger  generation.     (129,  130.) 

Mr.  Winston  says  the  r^  problem  with  the  negro  is  to  make  a  living,  and  he 
should  seek  indusUial  opportunity.  He  has  found  out  that  he  has  not  ana  can  not 
have  any  political  chances,  because  he  can  not  compete  with  the  white  race.  The 
real  struggle  of  the  negro  is  to  fit  himself  for  the  industrial  fight  that  always  exists, 
and  he  had  better  do  so  in  this  generation,  for  if  he  does  not  the  white  man  will 
occupy  the  field  and  it  will  then  be  too  late  for  him,  '^  because  he  can  not  travel  as 
fast  as  the  white  man."  The  negro  should  have  embraced  this  opportunity  when  he 
was  emancipated  rather  than  have  gone  into  politics.  As  between  industrial  educa- 
tion and  the  rudiments  of  literary  education  Mr.  Winston  favors  the  former  for  the 
negro,  but  believes  it  would  be  better  if  both  could  be  combined.  The  State  is  too 
poor  now  to  combine  the  two,  and  for  that  reason  he  favors  industrial  education  for 
that  race.    Booker  Washington  is  ^roceedins  on  right  lines.     (128,  129. ) 

Mr.  Winston  says  amal^mation  is  not  a  solution  of  the  negro  problem.  The  last 
census  showed  nearly  1,000,000  people  in  the  United  States  wno  were  one-half  white 
and  the  other  half  either  negro,  Inoian,  or  something  else;  but  tlie  next  generation 
will  revert  to  neg^ro  instead  of  becoming  whiter.  The  quadroon  and  the  octoroon  are 
either  infertile  with  whites  or  their  issue  is  sickly.     (132. ) 

President  Wbioht  makes  three  recommendations  for  the  betterment  of  the  colored 
race:  First,  the  duplication  of  experiment  stations;  second,  nationiJ  aid  to  education; 
third,  and  the  most  practical,  would  be  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  select 
some  5  or  6  colored  youths  f]X)m  the  various  States  and  have  them  get  the  training 
that  they  can  get,  so  that  they  might  go  back  to  the  South  and  engage  in  that  daes 
of  work  themselves.     (210.) 

F.  ]Ve{n*o  slavery.  I.  As  an  industrial  system,— Dr,  Dabney  controverts  the  gen- 
erallv  accepted  theory  that  n^ro  slave  labor  as  organized  between  1800  and  1865  was 
a  baa  svstem  industrially.  He  says  that  the  common  belief,  even  by  those  who  have 
given  the  subject  considerable  study,  that  foreigners,  such  as  the  Italians  and  Hun- 
garians, are  better  laborers  than  the  negro  is  incorrect.  Uneducated,  untrained  labor- 
ers can  not  be  compared  with  educated,  skilled  laborers.  Botii  Northern  and  Southern 
contractors  always  prefer  n^m>es  to  the  Italians  or  even  to  the  i>oorer  Irish  for  nmc 
tically  all  kinds  of  labor.  Br.  Dabney  says  slave  labor  as  oiiganized  in  the  Southern 
States  was  economically  one  of  the  most  efiicient  and  productive  labor  systems 
ever  applied  to  a^culture.  He  makes  comparison  between  the  results  of  slave  labor 
in  the  Southern  States  and  of  free  labor  in  the  Northwestern  States,  from  Ohio  to 
Kansas  and  Minnesota,  treating  of  the  assessed  values  of  the  respective  sections,  the 
value  of  their  leading  agricultural  productions,  domestic  animals,  and  the  earnings 
of  their  people  and  finds  the  South  before  the  war  superior.  Thus  the  annual  earn- 
ings of  the  free  States,  including  all  the  branches  of  agriculture,  mining,  manufac- 
tures, and  live  stock  in  1860  were  only  $98.67  per  head,  while  in  the  same  year  the 
same  industries  in  the  slave  States  yielded  $108.35,  including  the  slaves,  or  a  dif- 
ference of  10  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  slave  States.  By  the  same  calculation  the  wit- 
ness finds  that  in  1860  there  was  a  difference  of  16  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  slave 
States,  and  he  says  that  in  almost  every  line  of  proauction  based  upon  agriculture 
the  slave  States  were  producing  more  than  the  Northwestern  States  with  free  labor. 
These  facts,  he  says,  can  not  be  explained,  except  upon  the  theory  that  African  slave 
labor  as  organized  at  that  time  was  highly  ))roductive.  The  poor  whites  of  the 
South,  as  is  well  known,  contributed  comparatively  little  to  the  production  of  those 
States,  and  the  negro  must  be  gi^en  credit  for  these  general  agricultural  results. 
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Trained  and  directed  by  the  intelligent  white  man,  the  negro  made  the  best  agri- 
cultural laborer  ever  found  in  a  semitropical  climate.     (185,  186.) 

Mr.  Winston  says  that  slavery  entirely  checked  the  industrial  progress  of  the  South 
in  every  direction,  and  that  if  it  had  continued  until  now  the  South  would  have  been 
.irretrievably  bankrupt.  The  South  had  been  fairly  prosperous  with  slave  labor  until 
the  settlement  of  the  MissiaBippi  Vallev  and  the  great  West.  The  development  of 
those  portions  of  the  country  with  mucn  more  fertile  land  than  the  South  rendered 
the  South  unable  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world  in  any  of  the  staple  crops 
of  slave  labor,  with  the  possible  exception  of  cottpn  and  sugar.  In  North  Carolina 
during  slavery  days  there  was  no  skilled  labor  of  the  highest  order — ^that  is,  mechan- 
ical engineers  and  architects.  There  were  carpenters,  brickmasons,  plasterers,  and 
laborers  of  that  kind.  The  white  man  did  not  enter  into  the  field  of  common  labor 
because  it  was  occupied  by  the  slave  and  was  considered  disreputable.  Slavery  not 
only  interfered  with,  but  absolutely  prevented,  the  development  of  industry  to  a  high 
degree  in  any  direction.     (127,  128.) 

2.  EfecU  of  emancipalion, — Dr.  Dabnby  thinks  domestic  slavery  was  the  best  con- 
dition in  which  the  negroes  could  have  been  placed  at  the  time.  No  other  methods 
on  earth  could  ever  have  taken  a  savage  and  made  a  civilized  man  out  of  him  in  200 
years.  He  believes,  however,  that  the  abolition  of  slaverv  was  the  best  for  both 
races,  but  thinks  it  should  have  been  brought  about  gradually,  as  was  done  in  Brazil. 
He  thinks  the  greatest  crime  ever  committed  against  the  negro  was  to  set  him  free 
all  at  once  and  not  give  him  anything  to  do — ^to  turn  him  loose  a  beggar  and  put  the 
ballot  in  his  hand.  Slavery  acted  as  a  fearful  disadvantage  to  the  white  population  of 
the  South.  If  it  had  gone  on  30  or  40  years  longer  the  condition  of  the  poor  whites 
would  have  been  as  bad  as  that  of  the  negroes — that  is,  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  production.  It  was  a  glorious  thinj^  for  the  white  man  in  the  South  that  the 
abolition  of  slavery  came  when  it  did,  but  it  was  a  terrible  thing  for  many  years  for 
the  negro. 

He  was  thrown  out  of  the  old  conditions,  he  wandered  away  from  the  old  plantation 
where  he  had  learned  to  work,  he  was  cajoled  and  lied  to  by  demagogues  wno  merely 
wanted  to  use  him,  was  humbugged  and  deceived  by  everybody  who  wanted  his  small 
earnings,  and  was  neglected  by  everybody  except  a  few  of  his  old  masters.  He  thus 
became  demoralized,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  degenerated  as  an  agricultural  laborer. 
He  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  that  treatment,  but  with  proper  education 
and  training  he  can  be  made  even  more  useful  and  productive  as  a  citizen  of  the  Re- 
public than  he  ever  was  as  a  slave.  The  way  to  the  solution  of  the  negro  problem  is 
a  right  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  race.  He  is  a  child,  at  least  2,000  years  behind 
the  white  race.  He  is  docile,  kind,  faithful,  and  obedient  in  small  matters,  but  his 
animal  nature  is  still  very  strong,  and  his  intellect  and  power  of  .self-control  is  not  yet 
well  developed.  He  has  improved  greatly  since  he  has  been  in  the  United  States,  but 
he  is  still  a  child  and  must  oe  educated  and  governed  possibly  for  hundreds  of  years 
before  he  can  stand  beside  the  white  man  politically  and  industrially.     (186.) 

Mr.  Winston  says  that  the  colored  race  was  not  ready  for  the  duties  that  were 
thrust  upon  it  by  emancipation,  and  an  evil  was  created  by  their  enfranchisement 
which  for  a  full  generation  has  threatened  to  destroy  the  South.  These  things  have 
hindered  the  interests  of  the  South  very  decidedly,  and  especially  the  interests  of 
the  negroes  themselves.     (128.) 

O.  Illi§eellaneou§. — 1.  Negroes  of  OeorqiaL, — ^Professor  Du  Bois,  of  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity, testifies  that  there  are  more  negroes  m  Georgia  than  in  any  other  State.  The 
growth  of  the  negro  population  there  has  been  larger  than  the  growth  in  general 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  negro  population  of  Georgia  is  over  850,000.  ( 159. ) 

Professor  Du  Bois  testifies  that  Dougherty  County,  Ga.,  is  a  small  county  20  or  25 
miles  long  and  10  or  15  miles  wide,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State.  The 
county  seat  is  Albany,  a  town  having  a  population  in  1890  of  10,231  negroes  and 
1,975  whites.  He  thinks  that  the  whites  have  increased  in  proportion  a  little  in  the 
last  10  years.  The  negro  population  in  the  country  districts  of  Dougherty  County  is  a 
little  over  6,000,  about  equally  divided  between  males  and  females.  In  the  cities  and 
in  a  great  many  of  the  country  districts  there  are  more  females  than  males  in  the  negro 
population.  This  is  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  the  male  negroes  leave  there  to 
get  more  lucrative  employment  in  Florida,  Alabama,  and  other  places.  The  witness 
says  that  there  are  proportionately  more  children  under  10  years  of  age  in  Dough- 
erty County  than  in  the  United  States  generally,  or  in  Germany.  The  proportion  in 
the  United  is  24.3  per  cent  and  in  Grermany  24.2  per  cent,  while  in  Dougherty  County 
it  is  27.2  per  cent  under  10  years  of  age.  Practically  all  the  colored  people  get  mar- 
ried, most  of  them  early  in  life,  but  not  so  early  as  they  did  some  years  ago.  There 
is  a  custom  among  the  lowest  claaaes  of  negroes  of  a  man  stayiiig  with  a  wife  for 
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awhile — ^say  from  1  to  6  years — and  then  leaving  her  and  getting  another  wife. 
Sometimes  there  is  no  regular  marriage  ceremony  performed,  but  the  cohabitation 
is  practically  permanent,  being  in  effect  a  common-law  marriage.  About  8  per  cent 
of  the  families  through  the  country  districts  occupy  this  social  status,  and  the  effect 
generally  is  to  show  a  large  number  of  widows  in  the  statistics,  though  the  propor^ 
tion  of  widows  is  not  so  great  as  among  the  colored  population  in  Philadelphia  that 
have  come  up  from  the  %uth.  About  10  per  cent  of  these  negroes  were  bom  in  the 
county  and  about  90  per  cent  of  them  were  bom  in  the  State  of  GeoT^a.  The  others 
came  from  the  border  States  and  Vii^nia,  This  part  of  Georgia  was  greatly  affected 
by  the  internal  slave  trade.  In  the  fifties  they  supplied  n^roes  for  the  rich  cotton 
lands  of  Doi^herty  and  adjacent  counties.     (159-161. ) 

Professor  Du  Bois  testifies  that  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  poi>ulation  of 
Dougherty  Ck)unty  are  recipients  of  charity,  being  mostly  old  people  living  in  the 
country  in  houses  furnished  them  rent  free.  They  work  a  little,  but  are  practically 
supported  by  charity.  Next  above  these  come  the  croppers,  who  are  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  population.  He  puts  these  two  classes  together  and  calls  them  the  '*  sub- 
meiiged  tenth."  Next  come  the  great  mass  of  laborers,  who  work  on  the  share  sys- 
tem and  are  called  "  metayers."  These  number  39  per  cent  Then  come  the  wage 
laborers,  who  work  for  a  fixed  money  wage.  These  number  21  per  cent.  Then 
there  are  the  wage  laborers  who  have  nouses  furnished  to  them  ana  number  18  per 
cent.  Above  these  are  the  renters,  who  are  4.6  per  cent,  and  property  owners, 
numberii^  5.7  per  cent. 

In  the  first  grade  of  people  in  Dougherty  County,  corresponding  to  the  ordinary 
middle  class  ot  people  in  New  England,  there  are  found  gtxxi,  honest  people,  with- 
out any  trace  of  immorality,  who  are  getting  along  well.  In  the  second  grade  the 
witness  puts  the  people  who  usually  do  not  own  their  homes,  but  who  are  honest 
and  upright.  In  the  third  mde  he  puts  all  the  laborers  w^ho  have  no  criminal  tend- 
encies and  are  not  distinctly  immoral.  He  puts  all  the  others  in  a  fourth  class. 
The  first  class  contains  3  per  cent  of  the  population;  the  second,  5 J  per  cent;  the 
third,  83  per  cent;  and  the  fourth,  8}  per  cent  There  has  been  very  little  tendency 
to  race  troubles  in  that  part  of  the  State.  There  never  has  been  a  riot  or  a  lynching, 
and  there  is  very  little  crime.  Out  of  300  tenant  families  from  whom  he  obtainecl 
a  statement  of  their  financial  affairs  for  1898,  which  was  a  bad  year,  he  says  168  ended 
the  year  in  debt,  53  came  out  about  even,  and  the  rest  cleared  from  $10  to  $50  for  the 
year.     (162,  166.) 

Professor  Dn  Bois  testifies  that  761  negro  families  in  Dougherty  County  live  in 
1-room  cabins,  560  in  2-room  cabins,  93  in  3-room  cabins,  and  60  in  cabins  having  4 
rooms  or  more.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  negroes  live  out  of  doore  most  ot 
the  time,  they  would  be  more  crowded  than  in  the  tenement  districts  of  New  York. 
There  are  over  25  persons  for  every  10  rooms  of  house  accommodation.  These  cab- 
ins are  very  bad.  have  only  a  hole  in  the  wall  for  a  window,  usually  a  plank  floor, 
but  sometimes  airt;  and  the  2-room  cabin  is  not  twice  as  good  as  the  l-room  cabin, 
because  the  additional  room  is  very  often  a  little  "lean-to"  in  the  back,  or  some- 
times a  loft  which  is  only  half  a  room.  They  are  not  kept  clean,  because  all  tiie 
women  work  out  in  the  fields  as  well  aa  the  men,  and  have  no  time  to  keep  thines 
clean.  They  use  fireplaces,  and  do  not  know  how  to  use  a  stove.  There  is  usually 
a  chimney  to  the  cabin,  but  sometimes  it  is  an  old  clay  or  wood  chimney.  The  fur- 
niture consists  of  two  beds,  which  almost  always  look  airty,  and  there  is  a  lai^e  chest 
with  a  lid  to  it,  and  a  few  chairs.  In  the  better  class  of  houses  more  furniture  is 
found.  The  staple  articles  of  food  are  bacon  and  com  meal,  and  some  coffee  and 
molasses.     (165, 166.) 

Professor  Wright  testifies  that  there  are  26,000  negro  polls  in  the  "wire-graas 
region"  of  Georgia,  which  pay  $1  poll  tax^  and  they  own  property  worth  $3,063,896. 
This  property  is  taxed  at  the  rate  of  5.2  mills  and  yields  $15,932.25.  The  negroes  of 
this  section,  nowever,  only  receive  an  expenditure  for  police  protection  and  education 
of  $12,328.16,  and  their  schools  run  from  3  to  5  months  in  a  year.     (201. ) 

2.  The  negro  on  the  sea  isles, — Bishop  Salter  says  he  does  not  think  the  negroes  on 
the  sea  isles  have  deteriorated.  Some  of  them  own  their  homes  and  their  live  stock. 
They  speak  the  English  language  as  well  as  the  white  men  on  those  islands.  *^  Put 
on  a  dark  veil  and  you  can  not  tell  the  white  man  from  the  n^ro,  a^  far  as  his  brogue 
is  concerned,  on  these  islands. "  The  negro  on  the  islands  is  willinff  to  work,  and  does 
work  faithfully  when  the  opportunities  are  given  him.  He  is  paidfor  his  labor  ordi- 
narily in  tickets,  good  at  the  plantation  stores.  It  would  be  a  ^reat  improvement  if 
he  were  paid  in  money.  If  a  planter  owes  a  n^;ro  $1,  he  pays  him  75  cents  in  checks 
and  may  oe  25  cents  in  money.  He  does  not  know  whether  this  method  of  payment 
is  recognized  by  the  laws  of  South  Carolina.    It  is  substantially  the  same  system  of 
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payment  as  prevails  in  the  mining  States — Pennsylvania — for  instance,  where  there 
are  '*  company  stores/*  and  the  mmers  are  compelled  to  buy  at  them.     (153, 154. ) 

3.  The  Tiegro  and  the  Indian  compared, — ^Mr.  Frissell  thmks  the  negro  was  very 
much  better  fitted  by  slavery  for  the  reception  of  civilization  than  the  Indian  was  on 
the  reservation.  Slavery  taught  the  negro  three  things — first,  a  knowedge  of  the 
English  languaee;  secona,  some  regular  habits  of  industry,  and  third,  something  of 
the  Christian  religion.  The  Indian  on  the  reservation  was  not  permitted  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  white  men,  and  the  result  was  that  he  was  kept  in  barbarism,  so 
that  when  an  Indian  and  a  negro  were  put  side  by  side  the  negro  was  better  fitted 
for  civilization  than  the  Indian.  The  capacity  of  the  Indian  is  not  lacking,  but  the 
conditions  surrounding  him  were  not  favorable.     (88. ) 

4.  Color  of  negroes. — Professor  DuBois  testifies  that  in  Dougherty  County,  Ga.,  63 
per  cent  of  the  n^p*oes  are  black  and  33  per  cent  are  brown.  It  is  not  possible  to 
tell  whether  all  the  brown  population  are  of  mixed  blood,  because  sometimes  full- 
blooded  negroes  have  a  brownish  or  yellowish  color.  In  the  towns  about  60  per 
cent  are  black,  32  per  cent  brown,  and  the  remainder  yellow.     (169. ) 

5.  Slave  Revisions. — President  Wright  does  not  advocate  pensioning  the  old  negroes 
who  were  in  slavery,  or  the  paying  of  their  old  masters  for  their  loss.     (203. ) 

Bishop  Gaines  says  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  South  designing  men  go  among  the 

rorant  negroes  and  lead  them  to  oelieve  that  they  can  secure  the  passage  of  a 
^-e  pension  law,  and  get  them  to  or^nize  societies  to  further  such  legislation.  He 
says  that  the  individual  members  of  his  church  have  sought  to  enlighten  the  p^ple 
on  this  matter  and  warn  them  against  these  designing  men.     (144.) 

6.  AlXarda  University  studies, — Professor  DuBois  testifies  that  Atlanta  University  has 
issued  4  publications  relating  to  the  negroes:  (1)  '' Mortality  of  negroes  in  cities. '' 
(2)  '*  Social  and  physical  conditions  of  the  negro"  of  several  cities.  Different  cities 
were  selected  for  this  publication  and  some  typical  districts  in  each  city.  Graduates 
of  the  university  and  other  institutions  went  through  those  districts  and  wrote  their 
impressions.  ( 3 ) ' '  Efforts  of  American  n^roes  for  social  betterment.  *  *  This  included 
all  Borts  of  institutions,  church  work,  etc   (4)  "The  ne^p^  in  business."   (168, 169.) 

7.  Convicts  in  the  *^wire  qrass  section**  of  Georgia. — President  Wright  testifies  that, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  keeper  of  the  penitentiary,  there  are  only  673  negro 
State  prisoners  from  the  "wire  grass  section"  of  Georgia,  out  of  a  population  of  more 
than  166,000,  and  he  ar^es  that  this  shows  rather  a  good  moral  condition.  These 
prisoners  are  employed  m  the  turpentine  industry,  on  farms,  in  setting  out  cross- 
ties,  and  on  pubhc  roads.  Their  employment  in  this  work  not  only  tends  to  lower 
the  standard  of  living  in  that  country,  but  lowers  the  morals  and  efficiency  of  labor 
in  the  neighborhood.     ( 201 ) . 

8.  Arrests  in  Dougherty  County,  Ga. — ^Professor  Du  Bois  says  that  from  April  1, 
1898,  to  April  1,  1899,  there  were  191  arrests  in  Dougherty  County,  Ga.,  practically 
all  of  which  were  colored.  Of  these,  44  were  released  on  bond,  42  were  found  not 
guilty,  17  went  to  the  chain  gang,  16  were  fined,  and  5  cases  settled  out  of  court. 
The  most  serious  offenses  chai^g^  were  28  burglaries,  16  assaults  to  murder,  and  1 
assault  to  rape.     (167. ) 

9.  Need  of  reformatories  in  the  South. — Bishop  Derrick  says  that  the  South  needs 
boys'  reformatories  for  javenile  offenders,  who  are  now  sent  to  prisons  and  peniten- 
tiaries, where  they  are  brought  in  contact  with  inveterate  criminals,  and,  instead  of 
being  reformed,  are  worse  wnen  turned  out  than  they  were  before.  Nothing  of  that 
sort  exists  in  the  South,  and  the  result  is  that  this  system  is  breeding  criminals. 
(157.) 

Vm.  MISOEI^I^ANEOUS  TOPICS. 

A.  Indu§trfal  problem!. — 1.  Labor  and  capital. — Dr.  Harris  thinks  that  the 
working  class,  as  it  becomes  educatetl^  will  know  its  rights  and  privileges  as  members 
of  the  community,  and  that  more  discontent  will  be  createa  and  more  irritation 
grow  up  between  capital  and  labor.  The  hatred  of  capital  which  prevails  among 
many  individuals  is  due  to  the  fact  that  capital  has  not  undertaken  the  political  edu- 
cation of  the  laboring  class.  If  capital  would  show  how  its  employment  in  the  com- 
munity for  the  promotion  of  manufactures  and  commerce  cheapens  the  cost  of  the 
necessities  and  the  luxuries  to  all  consumers;  that  it  makes  the  employment  of  the 
wage-earner  more  constant;  that  the  invention  of  machinery  increases  tne  amount  of 
pnxiuction  that  can  be  purchased  by  the  consumers  and  produces  many  other  advan- 
tages, a  more  healthful  opinion  would  come  to  exist  in  the  minds  ot  the  workers. 
*^  Capital  owes  it  to  itself  to  make  its  usefulness  to  the  whole  people  as  plain  as  a  lee- 
son  in  elementary  arithmetic.''    Capital  in  mAlring  its  combmations  often  becomes 
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TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  T.  HAEBI8, 

Commissioner  of  Biducation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Commission  at  its  offices  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Vice-Chairman  Phillips  i>residing,  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, appeared  and  testified. 

Dr.  Harris.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commission,  what  I  have  pre- 
pared for  this  conference  is  not  so  much  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  questions 
proposed  to  me  as  a  general  talk,  and  I  should  like  the  privilege  of  writing  out 
the  points  that  your  commission  deem  to  be  imx>ortant  for  your  purpose. 

Under  proposition  6,  Immigration  and  Education,  I  find  a  question  relating  to 
the  school  age  of  children  in  the  several  States.  I  beg  leave  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing table,  showing  the  school  age  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union.  (See 
columns  1,  2,  and  3): 

Certain  statistics  of  education  in  the  United  States  for  1898-99, 


State  or  Territory. 

Axe  for 
freeat^ 
tendance 
at  the 
public 
schools. 

Age  for 
compul- 
sory a^ 
tend- 
ance. 

Number  of 
different 
pupils  of 
aliases 
enrolled. 

Per  cent 
of  the 
school 
popula- 
tion (5  to 
18  years 

enrolled. 

Per 
cent  of 
theto- 

ulaUon 

en- 
rolled. 

Total 

amount 

expended 

for 
schools. 

Ex- 
pended 

per 
capita 

of 

latfon. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

69.34 

6 

7 

8 

United  States 

16,188,715 

20.47 

9197.281,608 

92.67 

North  Atlantic  Division 

3,621,226 
2,141,132 
2,938,744 
5,685,866 
751,747 

69.44 
62,97 
63.59 
74.71 
76.36 

18.01 
21.41 
22.06 
21.87 
18.44 

76,206.008 
12,661,418 
13,736,140 
80,425,645 
14,268,892 

8.70 

South  Atlantic  Division 

1.27 

South  Central  Division 

1.08 

North  Central  Division 

8.09 

Western  Division 

8.60 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

&-21 

Overs 

6-21 

No  limit. 

Over  5 

Over  6 

5-21 

5-20 

6-21 

6-21 
5-20 
6-18 
5-21 
&-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-18 
6-21 

7-17  1        131,588 
8-14            ftftias 

81.46 
72.18 
81.88 
76.28 
63.07 
72.32 
68.93 
65.29 
67.21 

67.98 
64.12 
64.24 
61.04 
81.10 
62.39 
66.40 
61.99 
63.37 

20.04 
16.09 
20.19 
17.21 
16.87 
17.02 
16.94 
16.68 
18.76 

19.16 
18.  T7 
15.66 
20.86 
27.27 
22.06 
20.67 
22.01 
21.06 

1,618,126 

1,061,266 

974,611 

18,889,838 
1,670,895 
3,120,516 

28,062,665 
6,728,424 

20,806,769 

276,000 
2,912,627 
1,148,860 
1,971,264 
2,046,628 

981,148 

769,816 
1,987,954 

668.242 

2.80 

New  Hampshire 

2.69 

Vermont 

8-15 
7-14 
7-15 
4-16 
8-16 
7-15 
6-16 

6-15 
(a) 
»-14 
a) 
a) 
a) 

66,429 
471,977 
64,537 
151.326 
1,179,361 
304,680 
1, 186, 146 

33,174 
229,332 

45,660 
358,826 
236,188 
890.616 
269.876 
469,107 
106,456 

2.96 

.  MasKachusetts 

6.07 

Rhode  Island 

8.74 

Connecticut . . 

8.61 

New  York 

4.08 

New  Jersey  (1897-98) 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware  (1891-92) 

Maryland 

8.12 
8.21 

1.68 
2.88 

District  of  Cohimbia 

Virclnia     

8.92 
1  15 

West  Virginia  (1897-98)  .. 
North  Carolina 

2.86 
58 

South  Carolina 

.69 

Georffia           -.... 

91 

Florida  (1897-98) 

180 

a  No  compulsory-attendance  law. 
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Certain  statistics  of  education  in  the  United  States  for  1898-99— ContinueA, 


State  or  Territory. 


South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky  (189fr-97)  ... 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MiflsiaBlppi  (18%-97)... 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division:   • 

Ohio 

Indiana. , 

Illinois 

Michigan , 

Wisconsin  (1897-^)  ... 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

Missouri 

North  Dakota  (1897-96) 

South  Dakota , 

Nebraska 

Kansas  (1897-96) 

A^estem  Division: 

Montana  (1897-98) 

Wyoming  (1897-98) 

Colorado , 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah , 

Nevada  (1897-98) 

Idaho  (1897-98) 

Washington  (1897-98)  .. 

Oregon 

California 


Age  for 
free  at- 
tendance 
at  the 
public 
schools. 


6-20 
6-21 
7-21 
^21 
6-18 
8-17 
6-21 
ft-21 


Age  for 
compul- 
sory at- 
tend- 


7-14 


Number  of 
different 
pupils  of 
all  ages 
enrolled. 


6-21 

a-15,16 

6-21 

6-14 

6-21 

7-14 

5-20 

7-16 

4-20 

7-18 

5-21 

8-16 

6-21 

W 

6-20 

a 

6-20 

8^14 

6-21 

8-14 

5-21 

8-14 

6-21 

&-14 

6-21 

8-14 

6-21 

7-16 

6-21 

8-14 

6-20 

8-16 

6-18 

8-14 

6-18 

8-14 

6-18 

8-14 

5-21 

8-14 

6-21 

8-15 

6-21 

8-14 

6-20 

6-17 

601,898 
499,846 
433,733 
367,579 
196,169 
662,608 
301,387 
86,636 

828,600 
656,661 
945.143 
496,665 
436,914 
884,063 
554.992 
668,018 
67,375 
96,540 
277,766 
370,240 

85.070 
13,042 
108,816 
27,173 
15,896 
71,906 
7,348 


Per  cent 
of  the 
school 
popula- 
tion (6  to 
18  years 
of  axe) 
enrolled. 


97,916 

88,486 

253,397 


76 

74.62 

67.68 

69.17 

40.67 

62.22 

64.27 

79.84 

73.88 
83.33 
66.07 
78.66 
69.26 
72.38 
87.66 
70.12 
70.05 
73.73 
77.62 
88.20 

78.94 
64.46 
80.12 
52.24 
68.17 
82.62 
81.78 
76.82 
91.42 
86.80 
70.96 


Per 
cent  of 
the  to- 
tal pop- 
ulation 

en- 
rolled. 


I 


24.89 
26.64 
24.18 
26.88 
13.81 
18.32 
22.94 
24.10 

20.96 
24.61 
18.67 
21.81 
20.69 
20.94 
26.42 
21.81 
19.13 
21.60 
23.88 
27.87 

14.26 
11.62 
17.68 
14.66 
17.38 
26.78 
17.89 
20.79 
20.74 
23.40 
16.88 


Total 

amount 

expended 

for 
schools. 


1    Ex- 
pended 

per 
capita 

of 
popu- 

ion. 


lati 


92,660,190 

$1.81 

1,628,813 

.88 

800,273 

.46 

1,166,840 

.81 

1.126,112 

.79 

4,476,467 

1.49 

1,292,463 

.96 

696,492 

1.68 

12,671,798 

8. 21 

8,188,089 

3.62 

17,660,606 

8.49 

6,883,369 

2.57 

6,182,063 

2.44 

6,172,110 

2.82 

7,978.060 

8.80 

7,048,826 

2.30 

1,288,081 

3.66 

1,605,623 

8.62 

3,«16,608 

8.21 

3,991,477 

8.00 

776,160 

3.16 

213,291 

1.90 

2,281,713 

8.70 

164.682 

.86 

238,741 

2.60 

991,973 

8.69 

208,642 

4.96 

274,877 

1.75 

1,796,795 

3.80 

1,189,126 

3.07 

6,164,053 

4.09 

a  No  compulsory-attendance  law. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  ages  which  are  fixed  by  the  States  respectively  are  not 
anif orm.  The  school  age  recognized  by  the  United  States  Census  is  from  5  to  18, 
bnt  in  many  of  the  States  the  school  age  is  from  6  to  21  (18  States) ,  or  from  6  to 
18  years  (6  States),  and  in  some  cases  the  period  from  5  to  31  (11  States)  has  been 
adopted;  in  others,  6  to  20  (4  States)  and  6  to  18  (6  States).  The  States  that  have 
adopted  compulsory  education,  of  course,  have  fixed  a  much  shorter  period  dnriDg 
which  time  tne  parent  is  compelled  under  penalty  to  send  his  children  to  school. 
The  school  age  means  the  period  within  which  children  may  attend  school  and 
demand  a  share  of  the  public  mpney  for  their  education.  The  compulsory  i^ 
includes  the  period  during  which  they  are  required  to  beat  school  under  x)enaltie8 
for  a  certain  portion  of  each  year.  The  provision  fixing  school  age  is  not  inter- 
esting or  important  as  a  matter  of  general  statistics;  but  it  is  very  important  as 
an  item  for  the  State  officer  who  dis&ibutes  the  school  fund,  because  the  various 
minor  divisions  of  the  State  draw  from  this  school  fund  in  proportion  to  their 
number  of  children  of  school  age.  The  compulsory  requirement  is  interesting  as 
a  matter  of  general  statistics,  because  it  shows  the  zeal  and  determination  of  the 
State  to  educate  its  people.  It  is  an  index  of  public  opinion  in  school  matters. 
The  foregoing  table  shows  (column  3)  the  States  that  have  adopted  compulsory 
education  and  the  x)eriods  respectively  in  which  the  compulsion  is  operative. 

A  more  important  item  of  statistics  with  regard  to  schools  is  that  of  the  actual 
average  attendance  on  school.  This  indicates  what  is  realized  in  regard  to  edu- 
cation in  each  State,  and  not  what  is  merely  proposed  on  paper.  From  this  item 
one  can  calculate  exactly  the  proportion  of  an  entire  education  that  a  given  State 
or  section  is  actually  giving  to  its  people.  It  gives  the  net  result  of  the  school 
system. 

I  insert  here  a  table  from  my  last  report  (see  column  No.  8).  Columns  Nos.  2, 
8,  4,  and  5  show  the  number  of  days  annual  session  in  the  several  States  at 
different  dates. 
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(/)  Average  length  of  school  term  at  various  periods;  {2)  aggregate  nuniber  of 
days*  schooling  given  to  all  pupils;  {3)  the  same  compared  unth  the  school  popu- 
lation and  the  enrollment  (columns  7  and  8) . 


state  or  Territory. 


Ayeragc  number  of  days  the 
schools  were  kept  during  the 
year,  a 


M7a-71, 


.187^^. 


1889-90. 


1898-99. 


Aggregate 
number  of 
days'  school- 
ing glhren  in 


Average 
number 
of  days' 
school- 
ing given 
for  every 
.  child  5 
to  18 
years  of 
in 


Average 
number 

of  davs 
attended 

by  each 
pupil  en- 
rolled in 

1898-99. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Bhode  Island , 

Connecticut 

New  York , 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 


Georgia. 
>rida . 


Florid 
South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky . 
Tennessee. 


Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory  . . . 
North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Calif omia 


132.1 


190.8 


184.7 


143.2 


1,488,076,102 


68.2 


152.0 
97.4 
91.6 
183.9 
119.2 


159.2 
92.4 
79.2 
139.8 
129.2 


166.6 
99.9 
88.2 
148.0 
135.0 


174.0 
112.6 
103.2 
152.2 
148.7 


456,888,717 
145,654,202 
204,778,536 
602,823,273 
79,981,374 


98 

70 

115.6 
169 
170 
172.4 
176 
178 
127.2 

132 

183 

200 
93.2 
76.8 

c50 

clOO 

59 


109 

105.3 

125.6 

177 

184 

179 

178.5 

192 

133.4 

158 
187 
193 
112.8 

90 

60 

70 
C65 


Clio 

c77 
66.6 

110 

c65 
cl40 


102 
68 
81.3 
74.5 
78.8 
71.7 


I 


112 

117.7 

136 

177 

188 

182.6 

186.6 

192 

147.6 

166 

184 

178 

118.2 
97 

59.25 
69.6 
83.3 

120 

94 

86 

73.5 
<;86 
100.6 
100 
c75 


165 

98.6 
146.7 
140 
156 
c83 
130 

90 

c75 

72 
116 


c200 
92 

cUl 
0 
152 
142 
c45 
c80 
c90 
123 


152 
136 
150 
150 
165 
94 
148 
<;104 

c96 

82 
120 

96 
119 
cl32 
111 
109 
128 
143 

94 
c91 

90 
146.  < 


1C6.6 

130 

155.4 

156 

158.6 

128 

166 

129.4 
f  113 
I  145 

140 

136 

142.7 
cl20 
144.4 
c67 
126 
133 
140 
C69.8 
97.2 
118.2 
167.6 


126 
6136.3 

166 

188 

187 

189.16 

177 
6185 

160.6 

ccneo 

188 
179.5 
119 
6111 
68.3 
83.1 
C116.9 
6104 

cells.  4 
89 
100 
<;101.6 
120 
111.5 
70 
686.3 


12,310,966 

c  6. 468, 276 

7,490,184 

67,789,696 

8,735,880 

20,797,232 

155,907,620 

638,126,748 

187,823,226 

cd  3, 640, 881 

24,944,780 

6,108,744 

24,173,184 

617,772,190 
14,169,2f3 
16,156,136 

c 31. 034, 612 
67,664,402 

ce  35, 623, 634 
31,393,326 
34,113,800 

« 22, 748. 240 
17,668,760 

/45, 693, 796 
13.035.000 
c 4, 711, 980 


166 

144 

159.6 

161.8 
6cl60 

169 

158 

141 
6122 

111.3 

134 
6124.3 

6cl40 
6cll0 

166 

696.6 

126.8 

161 
6154 
6100 
6148 
6123.9 

163.6 


I,  LOO.  606 
1.160,400 

130,000 
.•20,000 
^,142,664 
:.  76,622 
:.  180,764 
I  .-'95,751 
7.782,430 
2.702,816 

«36,896 


&S 


6c  3, 276, 000 

6c  957, 000 

11,464,790 

cl, 680. 840 

1,191,413 

7,904,102 

6767,228 

62,364,100 

69,497.836 

c7,586,893 

33,251,172 


87.3 
42.8 
44.3 
79.1 
81.2 


76.2 
c71.6 
92.3 
108.1 
85.4 
99.4 
91.1 
681.7 
78.1 

cd74.6 
69.8 
82.1 
41.2 

661 
22.6 
83.2 

c41 

644.8 


90.2 
91.6 
81.1 

C89.2 

6c  73 

70 

90.8 

60.9 

665.5 
68.2 
63.6 

676.1 

6c  73. 7 
6c  40 

84.4 
CS2.3 

61.1 

90.6 
686.4 
655.3 
688.7 
C74.4 

93.1 


98.3 


126.8 
68.1 
69.7 
105.9 
106.4 


93.5 
e99.1 
112.8 
143.5 
135.4 
187.4 
132.2 
6126.1 
116.2 

cd  109. 8 

108.8 

134.1 

67.5 

675.3 

36.3 

69.9 

C66.2 

670.7 


CC63.9 

c«71 

46.8 

62.8 

53.2 

78.7 

«42.8 

661.9 

36.3 

89.5 

/43.1 

/82.5 

27.8 

43.3 

C43.9 

C55 

122.2 

109.9 

122.8 

C113.6 

6c  105. 4 

96.7 
103.7 

86.8 
693.4 

79.1 

81.8 
686.8 

6c  93. 4 
6c  73.4 

105.4 

C61.9 
76 

109.8 
6104.4 

672 

697 

C85.7 

131.2 


a  Certain  States  report  their  school  term  in  months;  these  months  have  been  reduced  to  days  by 
znultiplying  by  20. 
6  In  1897-^  c  Approximately.  dlnl891>92. 

cin  lfiO6-07.  /Includes  only  pupils  of  legal  school  age  (8-17  years). 
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I  have  been  attempting  the  last  5  vears,  in  my  Annual  Report,  to  give  preci- 
sion to  this  item.    The  tables  herein  show  my  results. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  amount  of  schooling  given  on  an  average  to  each 
inhabitant  in  the  United  States  by  ^  schools,  public  and  private,  is  nearly  5 
years  of  200  days  each.  It  wiU  be  seen,  too,  that  there  is  a  wide  limit  of  variation 
in  the  several  sections  of  the  United  States.  The  year  in  this  item  of  statistics  is 
reckoned  at  200  days.  In  rural  districts  the  school  year  very  rarely  contains  so 
many  as  200  days.  Usually  it  is  only  3  or  4  months  and  contains  only  90  school 
days,  or  even  less.  The  States  that  have  comparatively  few  cities  average  a 
very  small  number  of  days  in  the  school  year.  For  instance,  the  South  Atlantic 
Division,  comprising  the  Gulf  States,  has  comx>aratively  few  cities  or  large  vil- 
lages, and  its  average  school  year  is  so  short  that  the  total  amount  of  schooling 
given  to  each  inhabitant  (measured  in  years  of  200  days  each)  is  only  3.05  years, 
while  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  the  region  of  the  largest  cities,  is  giving  to 
each  inhabitant  an  average  of  6.70  years  of  200  days  each. 

Average  number  of  years  of  schooling  {of  200  days  each)  that  each  individual  of 
tJie  population  received  at  the  different  dates  specified  in  the  table j  and  taking 
into  account  all  public  and  private  schooling  of  whatever  grade. 


1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1891. 
4.51 

1892. 
4.49 

1893. 

1894.  j  1895.  1 1896. 

1897. 

al89&. 

al899. 

The  United  states... 

3.36 

3.96 

4.46 

4.52 

4.72     4.75 

4.83 

4.98 

5.00 

4.96 

North  Atlantic  Division  .. 
South  Atlantic  DlviHion  . . 
South  Central  Division  ... 
North  Central  Division  ... 
Western  Divlaion 

6.06 
1.23 
1.12 
4.01 
3.56 

5.69 
2.22 
1.86 
4.65 
4.17 

6.05 
2.73 
2.42 
5.36 
4.57 

6.15 
2.78 
2.62 
5.35 
4.71 

6.18 
2.74 
2.69 
5.21 
5.07 

6.10 
2.79 
2.64 
5.88 
4.93 

6.85 
2.95 
2.89 
6.57 
5.01 

6.47 
2.96 
2.65 
5.69 
5.43 

6.52 
2.98 
2.70 
6.84 
5.46 

6.64 
2.98 
2.89 
5.87 
5.78 

6.76 
8.14 
2.96 
6.87 
5.77 

6.70 
3.06 
3.16 
6.71 
5.76 

The  same,  taking  into  account  only  the  schooling  furnished  by  public  elennentary 

and  secondary  sctwols. 


1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 
4.17 

1895.  1  1896.  1  1897. 

al898.'al899. 

The  United  States. . . 

2.91 

3.45 

3.85 

3.93 

3.97  1  3.99 

4.23  1  4.28  1  4.39 

4.46 

4.43 

North  AtianUc  Division. . . 
South  Atlantic  Division. . . 
South  Central  Division. . . . 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

4.43 

.80 

.80 

3.71 

2.77 

4.84 
1.90 
1.57 
4.19 
3.57 

4.99 
2.42 
2.20 
4.67 
3.98 

5.06 
2.46 
2.31 
4.74 
4.16 

6.10 
2.46 
2.41 
4.75 
4.47 

5.10 
2.61 
2.38 
4.84 
4.39 

6.28 
2.70 
2.69 
5.00 
4.45 

5.47     5.62 
2.68     2.66 
2.39     2.44 
6.16     5.21 
4.87     4.96 

5.61 
2.72 
2.63 
5.28 
5.25 

5.71 
2.87 
2.68 
6.26 
6.26 

5.67 
2.78 
2.88 
6.14 
5.28 

a  Subject  to  correction. 


I  have  given  in  the  second  table,  column  5,  a  comparative  view  showing  the 
average  number  of  days  in  the  school  year  for  the  several  States,  including  urban 
and  rural  schools  and  the  same  aggregated  for  the  five  sections  of  the  United 
States.  The  total  number  of  school  days  for  the  whole  country  has  been  gradu- 
ally increasing.  The  reason  for  this  is  chiefly  the  growth  of  cities  and  large  vil- 
lages rendered  possible  by  the  railroad  and  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  country. 
The  growth  of  villages  in  the  South  appears  as  an  important  item  in  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  school  term.  The  school  term  in  the  Soutn  has  ascended  from  an  aver- 
age of  94  days  in  the  year  1870  to  an  average  of  108  days  in  the  year  1890. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  the  South  has  more 
childi^n  under  6— at  school,  you  mean?  Families  are  larger?— A.  The  percentage 
of  school  population  in  the  South,  say  from  6  to  18,  is  shown  by  the  United  States 
census  for  1890  to  be  larger  than  it  is  in  the  North.  The  families  are  larger  and 
there  are  fewer  old  people. 

The  census  for  18^  showed  that  the  number  of  children  6  to  13  years,  inclusive, 
was  19.45  for  each  100  inhabitants  of  the  whole  United  States,  but  the  North 
Atlantic  Division  nmnbered  only  16.92,  while  the  South  Atlantic  Division  num- 
bered 21.87.    The  North  Central  Division  numbered  19.74,  while  the  South  Cen- 
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tral  Division  numbered  22.16,  bnt  the  Western  Division  numbered  only  16.13. 
Again,  the  same  census  showed  that  the  children  from  4  years  to  20  years,  inclusive, 
for  the  whole  United  States  numbered  89.26  out  of  every  100  of  the  population, 
while  the  North  Atlantic  numbered  85.42  and  the  South  Atlantic  numbered  42. 
The  North  Central  numbered  40.09,  while  the  South  Central  numbered  43.02,  and 
the  Western  Division  only  83.61. 

The  Southern  States  of  the  Union  have  a  larj^er  percentage  of  children  than 
the  Northern  States,  especially  the  Atlantic  Division  of  the  Northern  States.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  effects  of  the  civil  war,  the  extraordinary  strain  in  physical 
and  mental  exertion,  and  the  worries  and  discouragements  attendant  on  the 
results  have  caused  the  percentage  of  nersons  over  40  years  of  age  to  be  much  less 
than  the  percentage  of  people  of  similar  age  in  the  North. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  education  given  in  the  elementary  schools?  What 
does  it  do  for  the  i)eople? 

•  The  first  and  most  important  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  United  States  is  to 
make  everybody  a  reader.  Each  jjerson  of  a  proper  age  should  be  able  to  write 
and  read.  The  illiterate  person  is  not  able  to  work  by  himself  except  in  the 
simplest  kinds  of  employment.  He  requires  constant  direction  from  a**  boss." 
The  person  who  can  read  and  write  can  follow  written  or  printed  directions  and 
can  be  held  responsible  to  do  good  work  when  he  is  not  under  immediate  super- 
vision. More  and  more  it  happens  that  the  work  of  a  community  gets  to  be 
of  such  a  kind  as  to  demand  in  the  laborer  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing. 
An  illiterate  man  can  not  deliver  the  orders  of  a  grocery  store  or  market.  He 
must  be  able  to  read  the  names  of  the  customers  and  the  names  and  numbers  of 
the  streets  where  they  are  to  be  found.  He  can  not  correct  any  errors  in  his 
order  uodess  he  is  able  to  make  a  memorandum  of  the  errors. 

But  it  is  still  more  important  for  a  free  government  that  its  inhabitants  are 
able  to  read  and  write.  The  free  government  must  be  a  government  chiefly  of 
popular  opinion,  and  popular  opinion  can  not  govern  effectively  exceijt  through 
the  newspaper  and  the  book.  There  must  be  a  means  by  which  the  individual 
learns  every  day  to  know  the  opinions  of  his  fellow-men  near  and  far.  He  inter- 
prets the  opinion  of  his  fellow-citizens  whom  he  meets  from  day  to  day  by  the 
opinion  of  surrounding  communities,  made  known  to  him  through  che  newspaper. 
Again,  he  interprets  the  public  opinion  of  his  State  by  the  public  opinion  of  other 
States.  He  interprets  the  public  opinion  of  his  nation  bv  the  public  opinion  of 
foreign  nations.  Thus  there  goes  on  in  the  mind  of  eacn  citizen  a  comparative 
study  of  public  opinion,  the  readjustment  of  local  opinion  and  sentiment  to  the 
aggregate  of  public  opinion  and  sentiment  of  States  and  nations.  The  general 
public  opinion  of  the  world  is  a  kind  of  '*  writing  on  the  wall "  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  particular  section  sees  that  its  loccQ  view  of  affairs  is  weighed  and 
approved  or  else  found  wanting. 

it  is  of  all  importance  that  tne  individual  shall  know  the  opinion  of  his  com- 
munity. He  does  not  undertake  what  will  be  condemned  by  the  neighborhood  in 
which  he  lives.  So  it  is  important  for  States  and  sections  to  know  the  public 
opinion  of  the  nation;  and  it  is  important  for  the  nation  to  know  the  public  opinion 
of  the  world.  Ignorance  in  this  respect  leads  to  useless  wars  or  to  useless  under- 
takings which  consume  the  strength  of  the  people  and  yet  have  to  be  abandoned 
after  much  waste  of  labor. 

I  have  frequent  opportunity  to  see  intelligent  foreigners  who  visit  this  country 
to  study  our  institutions.  These  people  otten  misunderstand  our  new8pax>er8. 
They  are  scandalized  by  the  way  in  which  the  newspaper  violates  the  sacred  right 
of  privacy  on  the  part  of  the  individual  and  the  family.  Our  idea  of  freedom  of 
the  press  is  frequentlv  confounded  with  that  of  license  of  the  press.  But  I  have 
told  these  visitors  that  they  could  not  make  a  ^eater  mistake  in  explaining 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  than  by  misreading  the  influence  of  our 
newspapers. 

One  has  frequent  occasion  to  notice  the  difference  when  he  passes  from  any 
nation  on  the  continent  of  Europe  across  the  channel  to  Great  Britain.  He  comes 
from  a  nation  comparatively  unhifluenced  by  the  newspaper  to  a  country  which 
seems  to  rely  upon  the  newspaper  for  the  regulation  of  its  daily  affairs.  In  all 
countries  there  is  daily  gossip  relating  mostly  to  narrow  circles — ^the  village,  or 
the  neighborhood.  In  England  it  is  noticeable  that  the  village  gossip  is  supple- 
mented through  the  newspaper  by  world  gossip.  In  this  way  we  see  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  people,  whose  chief  political  device  is  local  self-government,  have 
invented  a  means  for  making  their  individualism  safe  for  the  nation. 

But  the  American  new8pai)er  far  surpasses  the  English  newsiiaper  in  taking 
hold  of  the  life  of  the  individual.    Information  in  an  English  newspaper  is  served 
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up  in  the  form  of  elaborate  articles,  as  if  written  for  encyclopedias.    The  collo- 

S[uial  style  of  the  people  is  studiously  excluded  from  newspapers  and  x)eriodicals. 
n  America,  on  the  contrary,  the  colloquial  style  pt  the  street  and  the  shop  is 
souffht  and  imitated.  The  lofty  thoughts,  the  complex  details,  are  written  down 
to  the  level  of  the  reader.  Each  reader  in  America  can  get  far  more  from  his 
morning  newspaper  than  the  Englishman  can  get  from  the  newspaper  of  his  own 
country. 

The  process  of  creating  public  opinion,  and  the  process  of  reducing  conflicting 
currents  of  public  opinion  to  one  standard,  are  realized  far  more  successfuUy  in 
this  country  than  in  any  other.  There  is,  however,  an  obvious  limitation  upon 
this  process.  A  newspaper  public  opinion  can  not  penetrate  an  illiterate  com- 
munity. It  results,  therefore,  that  such  an  illiterate  community  must  be  gov- 
erned oy  violence,  or  by  external  authority  secured  by  other  means.  The  news- 
paper community  is  therefore  a  freer  community,  because  people  see  the  different 
sides  of  the  question  discussed  and  adopt  their  own  conclusions  without  reference  , 
to  immediate  external  authority.  Our  newspapers  have  improved  from  year  to 
year  in  this  ability  to  take  up  great  questions  and  present  them  intelligibly  to 
X>eople  having  mere  rudiments  of  education. 

Some  of  these  great  questions  are  seen  by  the  mass  of  the  people  to  be  very 
important  in  their  effects  upon  the  welfare  of  each  inhabitant.  They  are  not  all 
of  them  remote  questions  or  questions  in  which  nations  are  more  interested  than 
the  individual  citizen.  Take  the  socialistic  question.  The  idea  has  been  circu- 
lated industriously  that  the  rich  are  growing  richer  and  fewer  and  the  poor  ^ow- 
ing poorer  ^d  more  numerous.  This  idea  was  suggested  by  Elarl  Marx  m  his 
great  work  on  Capital.  It  has  been  echoed  by  Henry  George  m  his  book  on  Prog- 
ress and  Poverty.  If  every  census  was  made  to  show  the  exact  items  with  regard 
to  the  wealth  of  the  population  and  its  distribution,  an  answer  would  be  ready  at 
hand  for  the  newspaper  to  refute  this  socialistic  doctrine  founded  on  this  sui>- 
posed  fact.  It  would  be  easy  for  the  United  States  Census  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  assessments  throughout  the  United  States,  and  show  accurately  how 
much  of  the  prox)erty  of  the  country  is  in  land  and  how  much  of  it  is  in  buildings 
and  other  improvements.  With  this  fact  established,  the  question  of  Henry 
George's  theory  as  to  the  evil  in  individual  ownership  of  land  could  be  easily  set- 
tled. No  doctrine  is  dangerous  to  a  newspaper-reading  people  provided  the  real 
merits  of  the  doctrine  nave  been  ascertained  and  their  results  canvassed  and 
reduced  to  the  popular  form  of  newspax)er  articles. 

In  my  opinion,  the  principle  stated  oy  Karl  Marx  has  been  refuted  and  the  sup- 
position of  Henry  Qeorge  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  individual  ownership  m 
land  has  been  disproved.  But  the  simple  and  obvious  manner  of  refuting  those 
discoura^ng  doctrines  by  an  exhibit  of  the  actual  facts  has  not  been  adopted.  I 
presume  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  your  Industrial  Commission  to  point  out  to  the 
Government  tiie  proper  means  of  ascertaining  the  data  that  underlie  social  dis- 
cussions. The  laborer  must  have  data  given  him  that  he  can  not  Question,  other- 
wise he  will  take  inaccurate  statistics  or  baseless  ^neralizations  for  unquestion- 
able truth.  Particular  cases  of  suffering  or  of  unjust  distribution  of  wealth  will 
be  quoted,  and  general  conclusions  drawn  from  them.  What  I  have  called  "  hys- 
terical statistics"  will  be  accepted  instead  of  sound  and  health-giving  statements 
of  fact. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Before  you  leave  that  branch,  have  you  compared 
the  relative  attendance  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  say,  or  in  Prance  or 
Germany?— A.  Yes,  sir;  a  comparison  has  been  made  between  the  school  statistics 
of  ttiis  country  ana  that  of  other  countries.  We  have  to  note  in  the  first  place 
that  the  United  States  has  a  greater  rate  of  increase  in  population  than  other  coun- 
tries. Besides  this,  the  number  of  persons  reaching  old  age  is  not  quite  so  great 
as  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  consequence  is  that  the  school  popu- 
lation, say  from  6  to  18  years,  is  a  larger  x)ercentum  of  the  total  population  than 
it  is  in  England,  France,  Germany,  or  the  Scandinavian  countries.  In  the  United 
States  the  per  cent  of  the  popuLation  which  attends  school  some  x>ortion  of  the 
year  is  21,  while  that  in  England  is  about  17,  Germany  18,  and  in  some  divisions, 
say  in  Saxony,  20  per  cent.  That  of  Spain  7i  per  cent?  that  of  Italy  7^.per  cent. 
I  present  here  the  following  table  showing  tne  percentage  of  the  population  in 
school  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  according  to  the  latest  information 
obtainable  at  the  Bureau  of  Education: 
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Comparative  statistics  of  edtuxLtion  in  tJie  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries. 


United  States. 


North  Atlallti^^  Division. 
Sotilh  Atlantic  DMaion . 
i^u  t  h  Ccn  tm  I  DJ  v  bloii , . 
Ncirth  C^^ntmJ  IHtIbIoh,  . 
WcaK'ni  Bi  virion  »«*.,,*, 


Austria-Hungary 

Austria 

Hungary 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Prance 

Germany 

Alaaoe-Lorraine  (im];)erial  posaessions) 

Anhalt  (duchy) 

Baden  (grand  auctiy) 

Bayaria  (kingdom) 

Bremen  (free  city) 

Brunswick  (duch^) 

Hamburg  (free  city) 

Hessia  (grand  duchy) 


L^roe  (principality)  . 
Ltfbeck  (free  city)  . 


Mecklenburg-Scnwerin  (grand  duchy) 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz  (grand  duchy).. 

Oldenburg  (grand  duchy) 

Prussia  (kingdom)e . 


Beuss,  Junior  line  (principality)  . 
BeusBj  senior  line  (principality)  . 

Saxe-Altenburg  (duchy) 

8axe-Ck>burg-Ootha  (duchy) 

Saxe-Meiningen  (duchy) 

Saxe- Weimar  (grand  duchy) 

Saxony  (kingdom) 


Untonf 
Toiiort^ 


Enrollment 

in  e\^- 

idt*Qtftry 


vm  liM38,7l5 


1805 
1895 
1»82 
1885 
18M-05 


Schaumburg-Lippe  (princiixility) 

Schwarzburg-Rudol8tadt(principallty ) . 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  (princi- 
paUty) 

Waldeck  (principality) 

Wurttemberg  (kingdom) 

Great  Britain: 

England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Russia 


Finland 

Servia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Bntish  India: 

Bengal 

Bomtiay 

Bnrman  (upper  and  lowor) . 

Mysore 


i8W-»5 
18e5-Mi 
1891 
1891 
1894 
1895 
1895 
1891 
1896 
1891 
1891 
1896 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1896 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1894 
1891 
1891 

1891 
1891 
1896 

1896 
1896 
1896 
1889 
1894-95 
1895-96 
1894 
1890 
1896 
1887 

1897 

1893-94 
1895 
1895 
1884 

1888-89 

1895-96 

1S96-97 

1896 


Bntio  of 
enr^ill 
iiR^nt  to 
jKVjiula' 
tioti- 


mi? 


5,996,040 

3,338,432 

2,597,608 

720,191 

283,6:?r 

231,940 

65,540,095 


45,22:2 
320,644 

1,087,792 
29,542 
68,000 
94,388 
192,812 
23,535 
14,627 
84,834 
15,300 
60,407 

6,341,267 
19,508 
10.988 
29,625 
33,503 
30.502 
58.927 
687,137 
6,758 
14,579 

12,863 

10,440 

383,618 

5,422,989 
708,478 
815,248 
97,801 

2,364.321 
701.832 
313,  (KM 
237,791 
282.624 

2,243.566 

flrl77,886 
75. 712 
77. 175 

1,356,136 
724,253 
601,074 

1,156,327 
57(K652 

ni9,(J05 
>  83, 874 


18, 01 
21.41 

22.  oa 

31.  B7 

~i4.3~ 
14.0 
15.0 


7.97 
10.61 
14.54 
18.0 
14.0 
16.6 
19.2 
20.0 
16.0 
17.0 
14.0 
19.4 
18.3 
17.5 
14.6 
16.0 
17.0 
20.0 
17.0 
17.5 
17.3 
16.2 
17.7 
18.4 
18.6 
17.3 
17.0 

17.1 
18.2 
18.4 

17.60 
16.93 
17.32 
4.02 
7.56 
14.24 
15.65 
4.71 
4.87 
1.77 
7.16 
8.05 
3.33 
7.68 
14.72 
19.9 

3.03 
8.01 
1.96 
1.69 


Cummt  ex- 
pend it  iiro. 


pendl- 
tur«per 
capim 

of  JKil'^l- 
latJnli. 


1197,  ^ueoQ 


76,2a5.<XJ*i 
12,661,418 
13»73aj40 

U,263,S!te 


25,705,850 

20,309.101 

6.306,758 

6,064,476 


c  37, 048, 012 


d  624,000 

332,457 

d  868,842 

6,868,883 

280,500 

284,680 

1,744,276 

1,840.826 

d  68, 640 

221,508 


486,423 

37,866,067 

d68,497 

72,000 


206,724 


388,883 

6,846,786 

d  28, 640 

d 71, 584 

d63,860 

d  55, 794 

1,416,562 

48,094,940 

7,136,482 

6,250.896 

653,274 

12,164,244 
6,427,196 
2,120,197 


1,764,121 
/3, 812, 860 

^405, 057 

532,553 


4,180,568 
8,485,838 

rJ3, 140 

758,818 
»1.>5,435 
1 97, 328 


*2.e7 


a- 70 
L27 
t.DS 
3.09 
3.50 


.45 

.04 


.97 


.30 
1.22 

.52 
1.13 
1.43 

.78 
2.53 
1.05 

.64 
2.65 


1.4€ 

1.27 

.67 

1.55 


1.01 
1.10 
1.20 
1.55 
.78 
.83 

.84 
.98 
.70 

1.60 
1.61 
1.33 
.27 
.30 
1.10 
1.06 


.30 
.08 

.16 


.85 
2.80 

.(B 
.(H 
.02 
.02 


a  Includes  476, 237  students  in  public  high  schools. 
h  Public  and  private, 
c  For  public  only, 
d  Prom  State  only. 
e  Incomplete  reports. 

/C'ontriDutions  in  1894  from  ministries  only. 

g  In  ambulatory  schools.    It  is  stated  that  of  470,382  children  of  school  age  only  21,523  received 
no  education. 
h  Expenditure  for  elementary  and  normal  Hchools. 
i  Includes  public  high  schoolH. 
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Comparative  statistics  of  education  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries — 

Continued. 


Japan 

Cai>e  of  Good  Hope 

MS-i*::.::::::::::::::: 

British  Columbia 

Manitoba 

New  Brunswick 

Northwest  Territories 

Nova  Scotia 

Ontario 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Quebec 

Newfoundland 

Mexico 

Bermuda 

Jamaica 

Trinidad 

Cuba 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Nicaragua 

Salvador 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador  

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Hawaii 

Mauritius 

New  South  Wales 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Victoria 

West  Australia 

NewZiealand 

Tasmania. 


Date  of 
report. 


1895 

•1806 
1804 
1895 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1806 
1806 
1806 
1896 

1896-97 
1894 
1804 
1896 

180^96 
1894 

1880-90 
1897 
1895 
1804 
1803 
1806 
1806 
1889 
1806 
1804 
1804 
1806 

1889-90 
1806 
1891 
1807 
1805 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1806 
1896 
1806 


Enrollment 
in  ele- 
mentary 
schools. 


3,670.345 

115,060 

106.340 

17,317 

14,460 

37,987 

61,018 

12,706 

101, 132 

441,102 

22,138 

0107,993 

35,501 

556,706 

1,210 

100,352 

20,621 

30,004 

21.013 

7.5,080 

20,000 

20,427 

264,204 

32,820 

300,000 

in  r»i 
•^:m100 

7^v  ^8 

^.•^^.lOO 
r.^^6 

•.i.^a2 

n.:i22 

M.764 
:.f^  144 

£HH,r,42 
'.J  1 08 

U>:,i87 
H  M36 


Ratio  of 
enrrjll- 
ment  to 
popula- 
tion. 


8.68 
7.53 
1.71 
3.18 
14.72 
24.96 
10.3 


22.45 
20.86 
20.20 
13.30 
17.8 
4.43 

7.n 

14.01 
0..36 
1.90 
0.01 
5.50 
5.26 
3.66 
6.68 
1.68 
2.09 
4.11 
2.20 
6.04 
3.83 
2.08 
6.27 
4.30 
ia32 
4.80 
16.80 
17.75 
17.23 
17.71 


18.62 
10.11 


CllfTL-nt  *M 


15,230,142 
906,858 


106,744 
204,930 
714,049 
461,733 
274,648 
813,335 

3,846,060 
153,316 

1,523.807 
147,544 


7,771 
233.823 
118,078 
553,385 

164,946 


j_ 

8,547,918 
114.290 

2.16 
.06 

717,  W2 

.26 

381,964 

.64 

672.100 
483,232 
207,637 
650.465 

2, 880,. 537 
933.484 
632.742 

2,887.664 
150,160 

2,068,816 
165,689 


Ex 

pondi- 
turejKT 

capitH 
of  popn- 

laltouu 


$0.12 
.50 


.36 
2.  OB 
4.68 
1.44 


1.80 
1.81 
1.40 
1.03 
.73 


.48 
.34 
.51 
.34 
.63 
.43 


.82 
.21 
1.94 
.14 
2.20 
2.08 
1.8B 
2.46 


2.92 
1.12 


a  Also  90,305  in  model  schools  and  academies. 

6 Not  including  expenditure  for  buildings,  books,  etc.,  and  for  scholarships  which  were 
included  the  previous  year. 

France,  Spain,  and  Italy  made  a  ^eat  effort  to  bring  into  school  all  children  of 
school  age  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  The  universal  prevalence  of  educa- 
tion in  Germany  was  thought  to  be  a  powerful  factor  in  the  success  of  German 
arms.  At  all  events,  other  nations  imitated  Germany  in  the  attempt  to  secure 
school  education  for  all  their  inhabitants.  Hence  the  results  in  the  table  I  have 
presented  above  show  that  France  has  14^  per  cent  of  its  population  in  school; 
England,  17;  Italy,  7;  whereas  before  1875  the  schools  of  these  nations  enrolled 
much  smaller  proportions. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  SIDE  OP  EDUCATION. 

There  has  been  a  great  activity  tending  to  the  adoption  of  new  industries  in 
the  United  States,  especiaUy  since  the  international  fair  held  at  Philadelnhia — 
the  Centennial  Exposition.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Russia  in  her  exhibit  on 
that  occasion  showed  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  reducing  the  elements  of 
trades  to  a  teachable  form.  When  the  elements  of  industries  have  been  brought 
into  a  pedagogic  form,  they  can  be  taught  in  progressive  lessons  to  the  classes. 
This  is  a  much  less  expensive  form,  both  for  teacher  and  learner,  than  the 
so-called  apprentice  system.  The  Russian  Government,  after  the  Crimean  war, 
became  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  were  more  X)eople  producing  raw  material, 
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especially  in  the  form  of  agricnltnral  production,  in  proportion  to  the  total  popu- 
lation, and  a  smaller  ratio  of  people  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  commerce 
than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  Russia  is  a  very  important  nation  to  study 
for  lessons  in  x>olitical  economy,  because  the  heads  o£  the  Gk)yemment  in  Russia 
have  seen  what  is  necessary  to  do  in  their*national  housekeeping  in  order  to  make 
their  people  strong^  against  the  nations  of  western  Europe.  A  nation  that  depends 
entirely  upon  agricmture,  even  if  it  is  a  fertile  country,  will  not  be  a  wealthy 
couhtr^r.  Let  it  produce  enormous  quantities  of  agricultural  productions,  whether 
of  grazing  or  tillage,  aijd  if  the  products  have  to  be  sent  a  quarter  of  the  way 
around  the  world  to  a  distant  land  to  buy  the  necessities  and  creature  comforts 
which  are  furnished  by  ^nanufactures,  the  necessary  cost  of  the  transfer  and 
exchange  reduces  the  net  result  of  the  labor  of  the  X)eople  to  a  moderate  amount 
of  wealth.  This  is  the  case  even  in  Australia.  The  home  productions  of  agri- 
culture and  grazing  in  Russia  would  not  seem,  from  statistical  returns,  to  amount 
to  more  than  6  or  7  cents  per  inhabitant  per  day.  But  the  skilled  workmen  intro- 
duced into  the  villages  and  cities  of  Russia  from  the  west  of  'Europe,  together 
with  the  school  shops  for  the  training  of  skilled  labor,  have  increased  the  wealth 
of  Russia  so  that  the  annual  product  is  somewhere  between  12  and  14  cents  for 
each  individual  and  the  rate  is  continually  increasing.  We  have  all  read  the 
history  of  Peter  the  Great  who  set  the  example  to  his  monarchy  and  taught  them 
how  to  increase  the  industrialpower  of  the  nation  by  adopting  the  inventions  and 
the  skilled  labor  of  western  Elurope.  The  village-community  idea  still  prevails 
in  the  civilization  of  Russia,  although  it  has  been  outgrown  b^  the  X)eoples  of 
western  Europe.  The  village  community  is  an  advance  on  tnbal  civilization, 
but  its  productive  industry,  as  compared  with  that  of  Holland  or  England,  is  far 
inferior.  The  free  owning  of  land  m  severalty  is  a  much  more  productive  form 
of  agriculture  than  the  possession  of  land  in  common  or  than  the  cultivation  of  it 
in  common. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  the  production  in  the  whole  United  States? 
Is  not  tnat  the  highest  of  any  nation  except  Australia?  What  was  it  in  1880? 
What  was  it  in  1850?— A.  In  reply  to  your  question  I  wiU  ask  permission  to  quote 
from  an  article  of  mine  in  the  Forum  for  October,  1897,  in  which  I  have  given  the 
results  of  my  studies  on  the  United  States  census  from  1850  to  1890,  indicating 
my  method  of  ascertaining  the  aggregate  earnings  of  the  United  States,  stated 
in  the  form  of  the  average  daily  earning  of  each  inhabitant.  To  this  I  have 
apx)ended  certain  statistics  derived  from  Mulhall  and  others  regarding  the  aver- 
age daily  earnings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Russia, 
Austria,  Spain,  and  Italy,  together  with  the  increase  of  the  use  of  steam  power 
in  those  countries. 

**  The  most  imx>ortant  item  of  economic  statistics  is  that  which  shows  the  total 
product  of  the  State  or  nation  in  the  form  of  the  average  per  dav  for  each  inhabi- 
tant. This  item  helps  the  individual  citizen  to  compare  his  daily  wages  or  his 
annual  income  with  the  quota  which  he  would  receive  in  case  the  total  product  of 
his  State  or  nation  were  distributed  to  each  inhabitant  without  any  aeductions 
for  capital,  for  land,  or  for  supervision. 

''A  continual  view  of  this  ratio  is  most  healthful  for  all  members  of  the  com- 
munity. Any  person  socialistically  inclined  wiU  ask  himself,  What  does  my 
whole  State  (Massachusetts,  for  example)  or  my  nation  (the  United  States,  or 
Russia,  or  France )  produce  per  day  per  inhabitant  ?  Taking  the  wage-earners  as 
about  one-third  or  the  population,  let  each  one  multiply  tne  average  quota  per 
inhabitant  for  the  United  States  by  3  and  compare  it  with  the  wages  he  himself 
is  receiving.  The  result  is  astonishing  to  most  persons  who  take  pains  to  get  an 
accurate  inventory  of  the  productions  of  the  nation.  According  to  the  census  of 
1890  the  total  value  of  farm  products,  including  live  stock,  amounted  to  $0,108  per 
inhabitant  for  the  whole  United  States,  the  manufacturing  products  to  $0,184,  the 
mining  products  to  $0.0254,  making  a  total  in  these  three  great  items  for  each 
individual  of  $0.3174  (not  quite  32  cents)  per  day,  or  $2.2218  per  week,  or  $9,522  per 
calendar  month.  Multipljring  by  8,  to  obtain  the  representation  of  the  average 
wage-earner,  we  find  that  he  stands  for  $6.6654  per  week,  or  $28,563  per  month. 
The  particulars  for  the  several  States  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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''  Amount  per  day  per  inhabitant,  by  States. 
[United  States  census  of  1890.]    ■ 


Divisions  and  States. 

Value 
farm 
prod- 
ucts. 

Value 

factured 
prod- 
ucts. 

Value 

minings 

prod- 

ttets. 

North  Atlantic  Division ^.. 

South  Atlantic  Division            ,                 

$0,066 
091 
.120 
.106 
.141 

$0,867 
.076 
.024 
.882 

.152 

$0.0324 
.0078 

South  Central  Division   .                     .... 

.0060 

North  Central  Division 

.0823 

Western  Division      -           

.1291 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

.001 
.100 
.168 
.084 
.083 
.066 
.074 
.065 
.063 

.106 
.070 
.004 
.070 
.078 
.086 
.122 
.124 
.065 

.097 
.066 
.120 
.156 
.133 
.137 
.120 
.020 

.009 
.118 
.182 
.109 
.116 
.ISO 
.2» 

.112 
.310 
.184 
.173 
.188 

.180 
.101 
.087 
.032 
.018 
.064 
.162 
.125 
.107 
.166 
.197 

.183 
.277 
.148 
.508 
.525 
.459 
.884 
.818 
.291 

.287 
.210 
.263 
.063 
.054 
.080 
.081 
.049 
.071 

.008 
.049 
.041 
.018 
.060 
.042 
.025 
.005 

.224 
.121 
.272 
.161 
.167 
.165 
.066 

.160 
.029 
.018 
.066 
.060 

.065 
.068 
.144 
.016 
.027 
.061 
.040 
.025 
.171 
.171 
.211 

.0837 

New  Hampshire . 

.0007 

Vermont  ". 

.0468 

Massachusetts .... 

.0046 

^hn^A  Tslf^nd 

.0078 

Connecti'Tit .... 

.0113 

New  York  . 

.0110 

New  Jersey 

.0157 

Pennsylvania .               ..... 

.0786 

South  Atfantic  Division: 
Delaware 

.0062 

Mfiryli^nd 

.0134 

Distfict  of  Columbia ...                                                             ,      . 

.0006 

VirginiA        .  

.0100 

West  Virginia  .  . 

.0250 

North  Carolina 

.0006 

South  Carolina .                                                                   ,    

.0072 

Georfria 

.0046 

iftorida 

.0010 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky ..        .     .           

.0069 

Tennessee 

.0100 
.0178 

Mifwlfwippi 

.0001 

Louisiana 

.0012 

Texas 

.0024 

Arkansas ,    . 

.0014 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

.0199 

.0121 

niinois 

.0123 

Michigan 

.0027 

.0165 

Minnesota .  „                                                                    

.0243 

Iowa                                                                    

.0147 

North  Central  Division: 

Missouri                                                         .' 

.0168 

North  Dakota                                                    

.0009 

South  Dakota                                         

.030! 

Nebraska                                                     

.0007 

Kansas                                                                 

.0114 

Western  Division: 

^Tontana                                                                  .        . - - 

.6094 

Wyoming                                                          

.0617 

Colorado                                                                            - ... 

.2734 

"Kaxir  Mexif^n 

.0628 

Arizona                                                                                - 

.8881 

Utah                                                                              

.1689 

Nevada -  -                    -  -    

.6078 

lA^hn                                                                                   

.2322 

Washinirton                                                                                   

.0885 

Oregon                                      

.0106 

California 

.0447 

''  These  estimates  take  the  farm  products  at  the  farm  and  the  manufactured 
products  at  the  mill;  but  there  is  an  immense  industry  on  the  -part  of  the  people, 
namely,  that  of  transportation,  which  adds  to  the  value  of  the  total  product  by 
the  time  it  gets  to  the  hands  of  the  consumer.  This  item  for  transportation 
amounts  to  $1,076,940,357  per  annum,  or  $0,047  per  day  for  each  person.  Besides 
this,  in  the  agricultural  estimate  above  there  has  been  no  account  made  of  the 
small  gardening  and  other  home  agriculture,  nor  of  the  home  manufactures 
which  relate  to  the  final  processes  or  preparation  of  food,  and  especially  to  the 
making  of  clothing— items  not  repoited  in  the  census.  The  former  item,  which 
will  include  the  product  of  household  gardens  and  small  farms,  may  be  estimated 
at  4  cents  a  day  for  each  inhabitant,  or  $14.60  a  year.  This  estimate  makes  the 
amount  of  agricultural  productions  not  reported  37  per  cent  of  the  amount 
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reported  in  the  United  States  Census — an  amonnt  apparently  too  large.  The 
household  manufactures  which  do  not  get  reported  in  the  census  (including 
cookery,  sewing,  etc.)  are  also  counted  at  4  cents  per  day,  or  $14.60  a  year. 

''  Besides  these  items  there  is  a  large  contribution  to  the  wealth  of  the  country 
in  the  way  of  use  or  rental  of  houses  and  furniture  already  existing.  Agricultural 
tools  and  machinenr  have  been  accounted  for  in  the  agricultural  product.  As 
regards  houses  ana  furniture:  Allow  for  the  rental  of  houses  ana  furniture,  4 
cents  per  day;  for  railroad  building,  $0,013,  and  for  miscellaneous,  $0,015.  I  bring 
together  these  items  in  the  following  table: 


For  the  United  States. 


Value,  form  products 

Value,  manufactured  products 

Value,  mineral  products 

Value,  products  fisheries 

Freight  earnings  (land) 

I>ravage,etc.  (estunated),  18  per  cent  freight  earnings. 

Freight  earnings,  water  (estiinated) 

Expressage  (estimated) 

House  rent  (estimated) 

Furniture  rent  (estimated) 

Railroad  building  (estimated) 

Household  manufactures  not  reported  (estimated) 

Agricultures  not  reported  (estimated) 

Miscellaneous  (partly  estimated) 

Total 


Value  for  1889. 


$3,48 
4,21 
58 
41. 

157 

68rt. 
2^ 
80  >, 
01k 
911 
3«J 


JOT 

I-  ^00 

nfiSl 

i^n  kJOO 

iM.-48 
1^1.  S48 

K^\  M18 


11,751,728,868 


Per  in- 
habitant 
per  day. 


$0,108 
.184 
.0254 
.002 
.032 

.(xn 

.006 

.002 

.090 

.010 

.013 

.04 

.04 

.015 


.5144 


**  The  total  sum  is  $0.5144  for  each  person,  or  $1.5482  for  each  wage-earner  per 
day,  or  $10.80  per  week.  Any  person,  therefore,  receiving  $11  dollars  a  week  receives 
more  than  the  quota  that  a  wag[e-eamer  would  receive  (representing  three  per- 
sons) ,  provided  nothing  were  paid  for  interest  on  capitid,  for  the  use  of  land,  or 
for  directive  power.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  the  estimate  which 
Mr.  Mulhall  makes  in  his  recent  book.  The  industries  and  Wealth  of  Nations 
(1896).  Comparing  the  same  with  the  production  per  day  of  each  inhabitant  of 
Elurope  the  figures  are: 


Farms 

Manufactures 

Commerce  and  transportation 

Personal  seryice  and  miscellaneous 
House  rent  and  furniture 

Total 


United 
States. 


$0.0966 


'*  The  study  of  statistics  of  national  earnings  is  helpful  to  those  who  are  disposed 
to  think  that  an  equal  division  would  place  tne  entire  population  in  a  condition  of 
luxury.  But  this  is  only  a  negative  lesson.  It  is  far  more  serviceable  to  learn 
the  exact  facts  res^rding  the  trend  or  progress  of  wealth  as  respects  both  its 
aggregate  and  its  oostribution. 

*'  The  returns  from  the  income  tax  of  Great  Britain  afford  means  of  tracing  the 

growth  of  incomes  among  all  classes  in  that  country.    The  following  figures  from 
eone  Levies  *  Wages  and  earnings  of  the  working  classes '  (for  Great  Britain) 
(p.  48)  bear  directly  on  the  supposed  law  of  Earl  Marx: 


Incomes  of— 


186(M»1. 


1879-80. 


|750  to  $1,500.. 
:  1,600  to  $2,500. 

2,500  toF 
lft,000to| 
i>15,000tol 

50,000  tot 

250,000  and  over 


Total. 


607a- 


68,864 

341,568 

21,387 

61,615 

12,258 

29,839 

4,708 

11,496 

1,551 

4.066 

312 

910 

26 

77 

144,822 


-59 


398,836 
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*  *  The  x>opiilation  increased  only  3dper  cent  between  1850  and  1880,  bnt  the  middle 
class  (incomes  $750  to  $5,000)  trebled— 102,489  in  1850  to  883,022  in  1880.  The 
moderately  wealthy  class  (incomes  $5,000  to  $15,000)  more  than  doubled — 4,708  to 
11,495.  The  laboring  class,*  whose  annual  incomes  are  less  than  $750,  averaged  in 
1850-51  $265;  in  1881  the  average  had  risen  to  $415;  180,000  or  more  had  ascended 
from  the  x>oor  class  into  the  class  paying  an  income  tax.' 

"  The  prodnction  of  the  United  States  has  risen  from  an  avera^  of  30  cents  in 
1850  to  nearlv  51i  cents  per  day  for  each  inhabitant  in  1890.  This  estimate,  com- 
pared with  tnat  of  1890,  given  in  centa  per  day,  is  as  follows: 


Agricnlture  (including  live  stock) 

Mannfkctures  as  reported 

From  traDBportatlon  in  enhanced  valae  of  products 

Agricultural  product  consumed  in  the  household  and  not  reported 

Household  manufactures  not  reported 

Building  of  railroads 

Mining,  fisheries,  and  miscellaneous 

House  and  furniture  rent 

Total  per  day  for  each  person 


18S0. 


Cents. 
12 
6.8 
1,2 
3.2 
4.8 
.75 
.25 
2 


30 


1880. 


Cents. 
14.5 
10.8 
8.7 
4.1 
4.4 

i;8 

2.2 
3 


44.5 


1890. 


Cents. 
10.8 
18.4 

4.7 

4 

4 

1.3 

4.24 

4 


51.44 


"  The  increase  in  aggregate  earnings  is  encouraging,  and  still  more  so  is  the 
evidence  of  its  distribution  among  all  classes  of  x>eople. 

'*  Since  the  advent  of  steam  and  labor-saving  machinery  the  average  annual 
production  has  continued  to  rise,  and  the  amount  saved  and  handed  down  for  use 
m  succeeding  years  has  ^rown  lar^r.  According  to  MulhalFs  tables*  steam 
power  itself  has  increased  m  the  United  States  since  1800  from  8i  millions  to  17 
millions  horsepower  in  1895;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  2^  to  18  millions 
horsepower;  Germany  from  seven-eighths  of  a  million  to  7|  millions  horsepower; 
France  from  1^  to  5  millions  horsepower.  Italy  (H  millions  horsepower  in  1895) ,  • 
Spain  (1|  milbons),  Austria  (2^^  millions),  and  Russia  (2|  millions)  have  not  yet 
become  great  users  of  steam,  and  their  productive  power  per  inhabitant  is  less." 

**  The  daily  earnings  i)er  inhabitant  increased  as  follows  (Mulhall) : 


Daily  earnings. 

Increased 

in  1804-95 

to- 

Year. 

Amount. 

United  Kinirdom                                                            

1800 
1880 
1886 
1860 
1864 
1860 
1860 
1860 

$0.43.8 
32 
25.6 
38.6 
10.9 
19.6 
18.5 
16.3 

10.49.3 

Prance                                                                              

42 

Oermany                                                             --        

84.2 

United  States                                                                - 

58.8 

Rn<fMi<^    ,,                                                               

12.6 

Austria                                                                 

21.7 

Bnain 

20.6 

iffiy                                                 •              

18.6 

The  average  production  of  each  inhabitant  in  the  United  States  for  1890 
appears  to  be  about  51^  cents.  It  is  possible  that  England  is  a  little  more  than 
that  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  E^lish  capital  invested  in  manufacturing 
and  transportation  in  other  countries,  imffland  levies  toll  upon  the  productions 
of  all  other  nations  on  account  of  capital  invested  in  their  railroads,  manufac- 
tures, and  public  works.  Her  capital  has  gone  out  to  build  such  plants  as  water 
works,  gas  works,  street  railroads,  highways  of  transportation,  iron  and  steel 
works,  breweries,  cotton  manufactories,  etc.  But  aside  from  the  income  from 
investments  of  capital,  it  would  seem  that  the  industrial  productions  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  amount  to  something  less  than  50  cents  for  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  per  day.  Based  on  the  same  estimate  as  for  1890,  the  production  of  the 
United  States  per  day  per  inhabitant  was  44|  cents  for  1880,  and  for  1850, 80  cents, 


» See  Levi,  Wages,  etc. ,  p.  58. 

'  For  similar  statistics,  comparing  1843  and  1880,  see  Mr.  Giffen's  article  in  the 
Journal  of  the  London  Statistical  Society,  1888,  and  the  discussion  of  the  same 
in  The  Present  Distribution  of  Wealth  in  the  United  States,  by  C.  B:  Sjiahr,  pp. 
98,94. 

>  Industries  and  Wealth  of  Nations,  p.  879. 
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or  perhaps  a  little  less.  I  do  not  think  it  was  more  than  10  cents  per  inhabitant 
per  day  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  there  was  so  little  machinerv  introduced 
at  that  time  and  tne  cost  of  human  labor  was  so  great  to  market  what  was  pro- 
duced. A  surplus  of  products,  potatoes,  apples,  com,  could  not  be  marketed 
without  costing  more  m  the  matter  of  transportation  than  the  produce  would 
bring  when  arrived  at  the  market — oxen  and  horses  and  heavy  wagons  over  poor 
roads,  instead  of  steamboats  and  railroads,  which  came  later.  It  has  often  hap- 
pened in  our  own  time  that  farmers  on  the  great  Western  prairies,  at  a  distance 
rrom  railroads,  have  found  it  more  profitable  to  bum  their  com  thui  to  transport 
it  to  market  and  obtain  coal  for  the  proceeds. 

Calculating  the  amount  that  the  whole  nation  produced  in  a^culture,  mining, 
manufactures,  and  transportation,  and  not  subtracting  anything  for  productive 
power  or  for  rent  of  real  estate  or  for  the  interest  of  capital  invested,  the  total 
net  result  which  the  nation  produces  in  a  year  is  an  item  of  statistics  convenient 
for  comparing  the  actual  wealth-producingpower  of  a  nation.  On  this  basis  the 
United  States  would  be  put  at  51i  cents,  JEmgland  49  cents,  France  a  little  less 
than  England,  perhaps  at  44  cents,  and  Germany  at  least  8  cents  less  than  France, 
namely,  at  86  cents.  Germany  is  the  most  remarkable  example  of  a  sudden 
increase  in  production  brought  about  by  a  wise  administration  of  its  Gk)vemment. 
It  is  more  wonderful  than  the  management  of  Russia,  which  has  introduced  skilled 
labor  constantly,  and  constantly  stimulated  its  manufacturing  industries.  It 
would  seem  from  the  statistics  obtainable  that  Germany  produced  about  26  cents 
per  day  for  each  inhabitant  in  1870— before  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  ^  diversi- 
tving  the  industries  and  emancipating  themselves  from  the  slavery  of  purchasing 
abroad  what  can  be  better  produced  at  home  the  Germans  seem  to  have  increasea 
their  productive  x>ower  about  10  cents  a  day  for  each  inhabitant  within  the  past 
thirty  years. 

The  item  of  sugar  production  by  G^ermany  is  a  wonderful  lesson  to  economists. 
The  Germans  inquired  into  the  consumption  of  sugar  by  other  nations— say  France 
and  England— and  found  that  Germany  used  much  less  per  inhabitant  and  yet 
lived  in  a  northern  country  and  needed  the  carbon  which  sugar  contains.  The 
German  Gk)vemment  considered  the  precarious  supply  of  sugar.  It  was  a  tropical 
crop  and  the  production  de^^nded  upon  the  inhabitants  who  were  often  in  a  state 
of  revolution  for  years  at  a  time.  It  considered  that  the  English  people,  who  have 
so  large  a  business  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world,  could  get  sugar  more 
easily  than  Germany.  It  found  l£at  France  was  suppljring  a  large  portion  of 
its  su^ar  by  manufacture  from  beets.  The  German  at  this  x>oint  asked,  himself, 
signincantly,  why  can  not  Germans  raise  beets,  and  why  can  not  the  method  of 
beet  culture  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  be  improved  very  much  if  our  farmers 
experiment  and  our  chemists  study  the  matter?  The  result  has  been  a  revolution 
in  the  production  of  sugar.  Formerly  sugar  cane  furnished  nearly  all  the  sugar. 
Now  it  is  said  that  the  cane  su^  is  4,500,000  tons,  while  the  beet  sugar  of  the 
world  amounts  to  5,500,000.  This  shows  what  a  government  can  do  when  it  goes 
at  an  economical  problem  in  a  rational  manner. 

The  nation  that  reinforces  its  hand  labor  with  the  steam  engine  of  course 
becomes  a  much  greater  producer  than  the  nation  that  depends  upon  hand  labor 
reinforced  by  horses  and  oxen.  I  have  shown  in  a  study  of  the  census  of  1890  that 
the  introduction  of  machinery  has  increased  the  productive  power  of  each  laborer 
in  amculture  so  that  fewer  persons  produce  more  products,  and  the  consequence 
has  been  that  a  large  portion  of  the  population  has  changed  from  agriculture  into 
various  kinds  of  manufacturing  and  transportation.  The  consequence  has  been 
increased  wages  to  those  who  have  left  agriculture  for  the  other  kinds  of  employ- 
ment. The  period  from  1880  to  1890  seems  to  have  been  the  most  prosperous  10 
years  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  number  who  left  agriculture  and 
found  employment  in  manufacturing  and  commerce  between  1870  and  1890  was 
quite  one-nfth,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  farmers.  While  in  1870  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation amounted  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total,  in  1890  it  amounted  to  only  40  per  cent. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  here  from  an  article  which  I  printed  in  The  Forum 
for  April,  1898  (see  pp.  281  to  233) ,  explaining  this  point  more  fully  in  detail: 

**  The  census  diviaes  all  gainful  occupations  into  five  classes:  (1)  Agriculture, 
fishing,  and  mining;  (2)  professional;  (3)  domestic  and  person^;  (4)  trade  and 
transiMprtation;  (5)  manufacturing  and  mechanical.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the 
beginning  the  first  of  these  classes  would  absorb  nearly  the  entire  x>opulation. 
The  professional,  domestic,  and  personal  service,  the  transi)ortation  and  trade, 
and  manufactures  would  be  performed  by  the  farmers  as  an  incidental  afi^air. 
Where  there  is  a  sparse  population,  this  is  ever  the  case.  But  with  num  bers  comes 
division  of  labor,  and  what  was  united  in  the  agricultural  stage  of  development 
becomes  separate  and  is  divided  into  x>ermanent  vocations.  With  separation 
begins  the  rapid  development  of  skill,  and  'then  comes  the  invention  of  machines 
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to  perfonn  simple  operations.  Simple  machines  gradnally  become  complex,  each 
one  performing  several  elementary  operations.  Increase  of  prodnctive  power 
renders  manv  laborers  superfluous  in  the  lower  order  of  production,  and  then 
begins  a  gradual  readjustment  by  the  transfer  from  a^culture  to  manufactur- 
ing, transportation,  and  professional  occupations.  This  movement,  long  in  prog- 
ress, was  visible  in  the  United  States  in  the  decade  1870-1880,  and  was  quite 
remarkable  in  that  from  1880  to  1890,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Employed  in— 


Cennns  years. 


187D.       1880.       1801). 


Agricoltnre,  etc 

Prof esslonal  service 

Domestic  and  personal . . . , 
Trade  and  transportation. 
Manufacturing 

Total 


481.1 
2B.6 

184.8 
98.8 

196.3 


4808 
84.7 
201.4 
107.8 
196.3 


306.5 
41.6 
101. 8 
146.8 


1.000 


1,000 


1,000 


**  The  figures  in  this  table  show  the  number  of  laborers  in  each  class  of  indus- 
tries for  each  thousand  of  all  classes.  About  100  in  each  thousand  have  changed 
from  agriculture  to  other  classes  of  employment,  namely,  48  to  trade  and  trans- 
portation, 27.7  to  manufactures,  7  to  domestic,  and  12  to  professional  occupations. 
Meanwhile  the  productions  of  a^culture  continue  to  be  largely  in  excess  of  home 
consumption,  improved  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  machines  make 
X>ossible  a  greater  product  from  decade  to  decade. 

"  Greater  comfort  to  the  worMngnian  is  produced  bj;  the  portion  of  labor  that 
is  expended  on  transportation.    The  increase  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Description  of  employees. 

1870. 

1880. 

1800. 

Steam  railroad 

12,3S0 

406 

0,666 

13.676 

673 

10,217 

20.381 
1.646 
16.210 

Street  railroad  - 

H4<*^lnnAn  and  teaniRtArg .      .     _   .-.    .„. _           ,     ,^ 

Total  in  ench  million  of  employed , 

28.884 

24,466 

88,186 

'*  The  steam  railroads  carr^  goods  from  places  where  they  are  less  in  demand  to 
where  the  demand  for  them  is  greater,  ana  thus  increase  their  usefulness.  In  the 
case  of  perishable  commodities  the  saving  is  identicEd  witii  the  entire  value  of  the 
goods.  Passengers  are  carried  in  immense  numbers  from  crowded  cities  to  the 
suburbs.  The  same  benefit  is  secured  by  street  railroads.  They  conserve  the 
strength  of  the  laborer,  a  large  percentage  of  which  was  formerly  wasted  in 
walking  to  and  from  his  place  of  labor.  Teamsters  assist  the  railroad  in  the  col- 
lection and  distribution  of  freight;  and  omnibuses,  like  the  street  railroads,  con- 
vey passengers.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  number  (22,884  persons)  employed  in 
these  beneficial  services  out  of  each  million  in  1870  has  nearly  doubled  in  twenty 
vears.  This  increase  (15,802  in  each  million)  has  also  been  supplied  from  the 
lower  order  of  industries,  in  which  machinery  has  set  free  laborers  no  longer 
needed  for  the  production  of  necessities. 

**  It  is  instructive  to  note  a  similar  movement  in  the  metals,  from  the  lower 
order  of  work  toward  specializing  new  trades  and  increasing  skill. 

**  Formerly  the  blacksmith  penormed  nearly  all  the  wo  A  in  iron  and  steel. 
Blacksmiths  have  relatively  decreased,  while  the  various  trades  that  go  to  the 
specialized  iron  and  steel  industries  have  progressively  increased,  as  the  following 
figures  show: 


Description. 

Census  years. 

ISfTO. 

188a 

1800. 

Mere  blacksmiths 

11.380 
14.744 

0.985 
16,060 

O.Q06 

All  other  iron  and  steel  workers <i  ..           -  ^- -- 

21,831 

Total  in  each  million  of  employed 

26.104 

26,066 

80,857 

ainclndinff   machinists,   molders.   makers  of  wire,  entlerjr,  tools,  nails,  stoves,  farnacea, 
steam  boilers,  patterns,  and  sewing  machines,  and  workers  in  iron,  steel,  and  other  metals. 
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'^  The  trades  evolved  from  blacksmithing  are  nearlv  all  applications  of  machin- 
ery, by  which  the  labor  of  the  hand  is  multiplied  nrom  ten  to  a  thousand  fold. 
New  inventions,  in  the  case  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  nearly  keep  pace  Avith 
the  expansion  of  trade  in  iron  and  steel  products;  hence  the  transfer  of  laborers 
from  agriculture  to  this  branch  of  manufacture  as  a  whole  is  slow,  only  4,758  in 
twenty  years,  or  21  per  cent  increase  over  the  quota  of  1870." 

Besides  the  tables  above  given,  illustrating  the  readjustment  of  vocations  since 
1870,  the  following  tables  snow  the  same  facts  with  regard  to  certain  industries 
that  have  to  do  with  the  increase  of  laborers  engaged  in  producing  articles  of 
luxury.  In  this  connection,  too,  it  can  be  mentioned  that  laborers  in  the  United 
States  engaged  in  silk  manufacture  number  only  256  for  each  million  of  laborers 
in  the  year  1870,  but  in  1880  the  number  had  increased  to  1,086,  and  in  1800  to 
1,575: 


Industries. 


Census  yearH. 


1870.       1880. 


1890. 


Stoves  and  fumaoes 

Upholstery 

Pai)er  hanging 

Plumbers,  gas  and  steam  fitters 

Pottery 

Pfednters,  glaziers,  and  yamishers  . . . . 
Clocks  and  watches , 

Total  in  each  million  employed. 


120 
488 
1«2 
888 
408 
1,036 
144 


9,176 


190 
698 
288 

1,116 
414 

7,496 
794 


10,896 


1,126 
645 

2,490 
7D4 

9,669 

1,100 


16,089 


**  In  the  days  before  machinery  and  the  use  of  motive  i)ower  cloth  was  made 
by  hand,  and  long  after  the  power  loom  was  invented,  the  clothing  of  the  family 
was  made  at  home  with  such  poor  skill  as  might  have  been  expected  where  there 
was  no  division  of  labor,  and  each  workman  tried  his  lumd  at  everything. 
Machinery  increases  the  production  and  hastens  the  division  of  labor.  In  the 
making  of  clothing  the  sknlful  are  attracted  to  the  shop,  and  a  rapidly  increasing 
branch  of  occupations  is  formed.  Add  the  dressmakers,  milliners,  seamstresses, 
tailors,  collar  and  cuff  makers,  according  to  the  census  report  of  1890,  and  the 
result  shows  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  m  twenty  years  in  the  manufacture  of 
clothing  as  a  special  occupation.  In  each  million  there  were  20,752  in  1870, 24,030 
in  1880,  and  31,170  in  1890.  This  increase,  like  that  above  considered,  came  from 
the  laboring  classes  that  had  been  engaged  in  the  production  of  necessities. 
Tailor-made,  clotlu^  belongs  to  the  division  of  luxury.  In  the  period  prior  to 
machinery,  as  stated  above,  nearly  all  clotl:dng  was  homemade. 

**  There  is  a  still  more  numerous  class  connected  with  trade,  which  shows  a 
large  increase  from  decade  to  decade,  viz,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  and  salesmen. 
The  subjoined  table  shows  the  number  of  these  in  each  million  of  employed: " 


Description. 


Bookkeei)ers  and  salesmen 

Bankers  and  brokers 

Officials  of  banking,  insurance,  and  trust  companies 
Agents  and  collectors 

Total  in  each  million  of  employed 


Census  years. 


1870.       1880.       1890. 


24,880 

880 

848 

1,624 


a0,874 

1,116 

8RS 

1,966 


34,838 


44,680 
1,684 
1,760 
7,680 


56.664 


In  the  present  age  natural  science  is  increasingly  studied  by  the  people.  The 
secrets  of  nature  are  discovered.  The  most  advanced  people  in  nature  studies 
ai-e  the  ones  who  lead  in  the  discovery  of  useful  inventions.  Tlie  forces  of  nature 
are  turned  to  advantage  to  conquer  nature  for  human  uses. 

With  the  invention  of  machinery  the  mere  hand  laborer  loses  his  place  and  the 
more  intelligent  laborer  who  can  direct  a  machine  is  employed  instead.  The 
mere  hand  laborer  who  ma^  have  taken  seven  years  or  more  of  apprenticeship  to 
ac<][uire  his  trade  finds  himself  left  without  an  occupation.  Unless  he  can 
qmckly  learn  how  to  direct  a  machine,  he  is  obliged  to  go  to  the  almshouse. 

Great  Britain  is  a  nation  that  has  distinguisked  itself  for  the  invention  and 
employment  of  useful  machinery.  It  has  not  succeeded  so  well  in  making  orna- 
ments as  France  and  Belgium  have,  but  in  annihilating  distance  by  steamboats 
and  railroads,  and  by  manufacturing  raw  materials  into  cheap  but  durable  articles 
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of  use  it  has  led  other  nations.  One  may  Bi)eak  of  British  industry  as  constantly 
undergoing  transformation  by  the  substitution  of  more  effective  machines  than 
those  already  in  use,  and  by  the  substitution  of  machines  for  what  was  done  hith- 
erto solely  by  hand.  In  Great  Britain  the  workmen  that  are  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  the  introduction  of  machinery  are  carefully  provided  for  in  ahushousee. 
The  population  which  lives  in  almshouses  varies  from  1,500,000  down  to  400,000. 
The  number  of  paupers  in  Great  Britain  is  a  sort  of  an  index,  an  economical  tiber- 
m'ometer,  so  to  speak,  which  shows  the  degree  of  x)rosperity  found  in  the  laboring^ 
classes  of  the  community.  When  there  are  wars  in  existence  the  laboriujg^  class 
engaged  in  producing  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  is  smaller,  having  furnished  a 
quota  of  its  number  for  the  army.  On  the  other  hand  the  Gk>vemment  is  buying 
provisions  and  clothinx  in  large  quantities,  and  by  means  of  these  two  causes  the 
prices  of  provisions  and  clothing  go  up.  The  i)oor  whose  incomes  have  in  a  period 
of  prosperity  been  barely  sufficient  to  furnish  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  now  find 
them  insufficient,  and  a  large  margin  of  these  i>oor  people  is  transferred  to  the 
pauper  list  and  receives  what  is  called  outdoor  assistance,  or  perhaps  full  support, 
at  tne  almshouse.  During  a  period  of  peace  it  is  noticeable  that  the  number  of 
paupers  continues  to  diminish  in  Great  Britain,  and  after  a  long  period  of  x>eace  it 
gets  very  low,  only  one-half  or  even  one-fourth  of  the  former  number  being  found 
on  the  rolls  of  paupers. 

This  phenomenon  can  not  be  observed  in  the  United  States  for  two  reasons. 
The  first  reason  is  that  the  g^reat  production  of  raw  materials  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing in  the  United  States  does  much  to  make  pauperism  unnecessary.  Secondly, 
the  general  education  of  the  people  in  elementary  schools  mi^es  the  laborer  more 
sMf^  or  versatile,  and  he  takes  readily  to  the  direction  of  machinery.  When  a 
useful  invention  makes  his  hand  labor  no  longer  remunerative  he  leaves  his  old 
vocation  and  takes  up  some  other  one,  in  most  cases  becoming  a  director  of 
machinery.  Both  of  these  causes  work  in  the  United  States  to  the  result  of  mak- 
ingthe  number  of  paupers  quite  small. 

This  is  the  effect  of  a  universal  education  in  common  schools.  But  besides 
versatility  and  the  power  to  shift  for  oneself  there  is  also  aspiration.  The  major- 
ity of  lal)orers  look  beyond  their  present  calling  and  consider  carefully  how  the^ 
can  better  themselves  oy  enga^ng  in  a  business  that  pays  them  better  or  a  busi- 
ness that  reauires  more  intelli^nce.  Common-school  education  causes  aspira- 
tion in  the  laoorer  and  makes  him  uneasy  and  restless.  This  seems  to  be  a  bad 
thing  at  first.  But  from  another  and  a  higher  point  of  view  it  is  well  for  the 
common  laborer  to  aspire  for  something  better.  It  is  desirable  that  he  should 
goad  himself  on  toward  a  higher  plane  of  production.  The  American  laborer 
has  thus  obtained  a  reputation  for  his  ability  to  shift  for  himself  under  new  cir- 
cumstances. There  is  a  story  told  of  the  enterprising  New  Englander  who  by 
mistime  took  warminsr  pans  to  Cuba  where  the  temperature  seldom-  joes  below 
70"  F.  The  man  is  said  to  have  turned  his  error  to  advantage  by  takmg  off  the 
covers  of  his  wanning  pans  and  selling  them  for  molasses  <uppers.  Stupid 
beginnings  are  sometimes  made,  but  if  the  person  has  education  he  can  get  on  to 
his  feet  some  way.  The  four  or  five  years  of  education  amounting  to  eight  hun- 
dred or  one  thousand  days  of  instruction,  all  told,  as  an  average  for  the  American 
people,  gives  them  the  ability  to  easily  change  their  vocations  and  find  new  ones 
as  circumstances  require.  The  phenomenon  was  illustrated  in  the  twenty  pros- 
perous years  between  1870  and  ISM,  when  one-fifth  of  the  f armersleft  their  vocation 
and  took  up  the  various  branches  of  manufacturing  and  commerce. 

It  is  sigmficant  in  this  connection  to  note  the  great  increase  of  high  schools  in 
the  United  States.  The  high  school  includes  the  children  who  are  working  at  the 
course  of  study  laid  out  for  the  ninth  to  twelfth  years  of  work.  Eight  years  are 
occupied  to  complete  the  course  in  the  elementary  school  and  four  ^ears  to  com- 

§lete  the  course  in  the  high  schodl.  High  schools  have  increased  in  the  United 
tates  until  the  total  number  is  now  5,315,  while  nine  years  ago  it  was  onlv  2,526. 
Not  only  the  cities,  but  also  the  villages  are  all  getting  public  high  schools  so  as 
to  instruct  all  the  children  who  can  be  spared  from  their  homes  to  obtain  a  sec- 
ondary education,  which  includes  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years  of 
the  course  of  study.  It  is  noteworthy  that  natural  philosophy  (often  called  phys- 
ics) and  chemistry  form  a  large  part  of  the  secondary  course  of  study.  Natural 
philosophy  enables  the  boy  or  girl  to  T^lderstand  the  nature  of  force  and  the  con- 
struction of  machines  which  turn  force  to  useful  purposes. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOIB. 

Within  the  last  few  years  manual  training  has  been  introduced  to  some  extent 
into  tlie  public  schools,  and  ouite  a  number  of  remarkable  schools  have  been 
founded  in  different  parts  of  tne  country  to  t«ach  industries.    I  give  herewith  a 
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list  in  detail  of  these  institutions  in  the  United  States  from  my  latest  report,  which 
shows  the  nnmber  of  pnpils  in  each  branch  of  industry — cooking,  blacksmithing, 
carpentering,  sewing,  etc.  These  special  schools  are  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
takmg  the  place  of  the  shiftless  methods  of  apprenticeship.  The  school  differs 
from  apprenticeship  by  laying  a  solid  basis  in  science  and  arithmetic.  It  enables 
the  pupu  not  only  to  understand  the  machine,  but  to  invent  a  better  one  if  needed. 
Even  a  little  smattering  of  science  and  geometry  is  a  great  help  to  the  pupil. 

Although  the  number  of  industrial  scnools  is  quite  limited,  oeing  only  125,  yet 
it  is  rapidly  increasing,  as  ten  years  ago  it  was  only  18. 

Nuniher  of  cities  of  8^000  population  aixd  over  in  each  State,  in  which  maniud  train- 
ing was  given  in  the  public  schools. 


Geographical  location. 

1«0. 

1K94. 
9b 

1896. 
121 

1898. 
146 

1899. 
170 

Geographical  location. 

1890. 

18SM. 

1896. 

1806. 

1899. 

UnltedStatef}.... 

37 

1 
8.  Central  Division:                1 

Mlmlj^ppi  .   .                    1 

1 

N.AtlanUc  Division.... 
S.Atlantic  Division 

•23 
3 

1 
10 

62 
3 
2 

30 
8 

o 
1 

72 
6 
2 
31 
10 

1 
3 

80 

I 

45 
11 

4 
2 

97  1 
G  ' 
6 

48 ; 

13  , 

4 

4 

1 
89 

3 

8 
16 
13 

9 

1 ; 
1 

Louisiana i 

1 
1 

. 

S.  Central  Division 

Arkansas 1 • 

N.  Central  Division 

Oklahoma 1 

W.Divislon 

Indian  Ter 

::::: 

N.  Atlantic  Division: 

N.  Central  Division. . . . 
Ohio 

2  1      8 

7 
2 



11 
2 
9 
3 
8 
5 
4 
2 

8 

Maine 

Indiana 

i     1 

8 

New  Hampshire . . . 
Vermont 

1 

Dllnoin ;     2  1      7 

Michigan !      2        2 

Wisconsin 2'     6 

Minnesota 1        4 

Iowa 4 

Missouri 2 

North  Dakota ' 

8 
6 

,     Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

0 

17 
2 
3 

10 
12 
5 

1 
1 
1 

22 

7 
6 
18 

8 
7 

1 
1 

'"'2 

33 
3 
7 
16 
10 
15 

1 

1 
1 
1 

9 

6 

Connecticut 

New  York 

1 

6 
4 

5 

1 
1 
1 

4 
4 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

S.  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

South  Dakota 1 

Nebraska 1  1     2 

Kansas 

1 

1 

1 

Maryland 

Western  Division: 

Montana '  -  -  - 

Dist.  Columbia 

Virginia 

Wyoming ' 

.;::::::::l:::: 

VVe-st  Virginia 

Colorado 

2 

3 

3 

3 

North  Carolina  .... 

2 

1 

1 

New  Mexico 

South  Carolina 

Arizona 

Geoivia 

Utah 

Florma 

1 

Nevada 

I 

S. Central  Division: 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Idaho  

...    .! 

Kentucky 

Washington 

2 

1 

1 

2 

TennesHee  . . . 

1 

Orujon 

Alahama.x 

^1 

Caluomia 

4 

6 

7 

8 

SCHOOLS   FOR  MANUAL   AND   INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

Manual  training  is  by  no  means  a  novelty  in  American  schools.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son recommended  it  for  the  students  of  the  Universitv  of  Virginia,  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  included  it  in  his  plan  for  an  academy  in  PhiLeidelphia.  An  active  propa- 
ganda was  carried  on  in  behalf  of  manual  labor  in  educational  institutionB  for 
many  years,  beginning  about  1830,  and  some  of  our  foremost  institutions  had  their 
origin  under  its  influence. 

But  what  is  now  known  as  * '  manual  training ''  is  traced  to  an  exhibit  of  a  Bussian 
institution  at  the  Centennial  in  1876.  The  value  of  the  system  of  hand  training 
there  suggested  was  recognized  by  such  men  as  Louis  D.  Bunkle  and  C.  M.  Wood- 
ward, who  became  advocates  of  the  new  idea  and  introduced  it  into  the  institutions 
under  their  char^^e. 

Strong  opposition  was  met  among  schoolmen  for  a  time,  but  manual  training 
has  steadily  grown  in  popularity,  and  with  growth  it  has  constantly  improved  in 
matter  and  method,  and  consequently  in  usefulness. 

In  1899  manual  training  was  an  essential  feature  in  the  public-school  course  of 
170  cities.  In  859  institutions  other  than  city  schools  there  is  training  which  par- 
takes more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  manual  training  and  which  belongs  in  a  general 
way  to  the  same  movement.  These  institutions  embrace  almost  everv  classlmown 
to  American  education,  and  the  manusd  features  vary  from  the  purely  educational 
manual  training  of  the  Teachers'  College  in  New  York  City  to  the  direct  trade 
instruction  of  the  apprentice  schools. 

In  many  cases  the  legislatures  have  taken  cognizance  of  the  movement.  Massa- 
chusetts requires  every  city  of  200,000  inhabitants  to  maintain  high-school  manual- 
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training  courses  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education;  Maine  authorizes  any 
city  or  town  to  provide  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  pupils 
over  15  years  of  age;  industrial  training  is  authorized  by  general  laws  in  Ck>nnecti- 
cut,  G^eo^gia,  Indiana  (in  cities  of  over  100,000  population) ,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Utah ,  Wisconsin ,  and  Wyoming.  CJongressional  appropriations  are  regularly  made 
for  manual  training  in  the  District  of  Ck>lumbia. 

In  the  rex)ort  of  this  office  for  the  year  1898-04  a  chapter  was  devoted  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  manual  and  industrial  training,  pages  2093  to  2109.  To  the  same  Report 
Prof.  C.  M,  Woodward,  director  of  the  Manual  Training  ^hool  of  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  contributed  a  chapter  on  **  The  rise  and  progress  of 
manual  training,"  pages  877  to  949.  In  the  1895-96  Rei)ort,  pages  1001  to  1152,  is 
an  examination  of  the  courses  of  instruction  in  typical  institutions  offering 
manual  or  industrial  training. 

In  the  following  pag^es  is  printed  a  list  of  the  leading  manual-trainingschools 
in  the  United  States  with  their  statistics  for  the  scholastic  year  1898-99.  The  first 
table  g^ves  the  statistics  of  101  manual  and  industrial  training  schools  and  24 
industrial  schools  for  Indian  children  reporting  to  this  office.  In  the  101  manual 
and  industrial  training  schools  there  were  816  teachers,  482  males  and  883  females. 
These  schools  had  882267  pupils  in  industrial  and  manual  training,  19,926  males 
and  13,381  females.  The  amount  of  money  paid  to  teachers  in  78  of  these  schools 
was  $548,892;  the  amount  spent  for  materials  by  65  of  the  schools  was  $70,077;  the 
amount  spent  by  55  schools  for  new  tools  and  repairs  was  $44,527;  the  amount  for 
incidentals  for  4D  schools  was  $61,120,  and  the  total  expenditure  reported  by  79  of 
the  101  schools  was  $714,616. 

In  the  24  Indian  schools  there  were  262  teachers,  116  males  and  146  females; 
5,864  pupils,  3,076  males  and  2,288  females.  The  amount  paid  to  teachers  was 
$127,586  lor  18  of  the  schools,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  same  schools  was 
$198,834. 

In  the  fourth  colmnn  of  the  table  the  grade  of  literary  instruction  in  each 
school  is  indicated.  More  than  40  of  the  101  institutions  are  of  high-school  gx^de. 
The  literary  instruction  in  9  of  the  Indian  schools  is  also  of  secondary  graoe. 

The  second  table  gives  for  each  school  a  statement  in  detail  showing  the  number 
of  pupils  in  each  branch  of  manual  or  industrial  training,  the  number  of  instruct- 
ors in  each  branch,  and  the  number  of  weeks  devoted  to  each  subject  during  the 
entire  course. 
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CUIen  in  mhich  manwil  training  {pDier  than  drawing)  t/vw  given  in  the  public  srhooh  in 

189S-99. 


Cities. 

Grades  in  which  manual 
training  was  given. 

Cities. 

Grades  in  which  manual 
training  was  given. 

ALABAMA. 

New  Decatur 

All. 

7, 8, 9,  and  10. 

6.7. 8.  and  9. 
8  and  9. 

6, 7,  and  8. 

High  school. 

3, 4, 5, 6, 7,  and  8. 

1,2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,  and  9. 

9, 10, 11,  and  12. 

1,2, 3, 4, 6, 6,  and  7. 

1,2,3,4,6,6,7.8,9,10,11, 

and  12. 
All. 

4, 5,  and  6. 

6, 7, 8, 9,  and  10. 

6, 6, 7.  and  8. 

8  and  9. 

5, 6, 7, 8,  and  9. 

7,8,9.and  high  whool. 

8  and  9. 

4, 6, 6,  and  7. 

6. 7,  and  8. 
6,7,8,and  high  school. 

High  school. 

3,  through  high  school. 
7  and  8. 

Grammar  school. 

1,2, 3, 4, 5,  and  6. 
1,2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7,  and  8. 

4, 5, 6,  and  7. 
High  school. 
Grammar  and  high. 
9, 10,  and  11. 

7. 8. 9,  and  10. 
High  school. 
7,8,and  high  school. 

7. 8,  and  9. 

Primary. 

4,  6,  6,  7,  and  8. 
All. 

9  and  high  school. 
High  school. 

5,  6.  7,  8,  9. 10, 11,  and  12. 
7,  8,  9, 10,  11.  and  12. 

KANSAS. 

Pittsburg 

Primary. 

7,  8,  and  high  w;h(M)l. 

Primary. 

High  school 

CALIFORNIA. 

Fresno 

KENTUCKY. 

Frankfort 

Los  Angeles 

Lexington 

Oakland 

Louisville 

San  Diego 

MAINE. 

Lewiston 

San  Francisco 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Cruz 

C.  7.  8.  9  and  10 

Stockton 

Oldtown 

All. 

COLORADO. 

Portland 

Saco 

7.  8,  and  9. 

5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 

Colorado  Springs 

Denver: 

District  No.  1  ... . 

MARYlJiND. 

Baltimore 

6,  7,  8,  9, 10,  and  11. 

District  No.  17... 
Pueblo: 

District  No.  1  .... 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amherst 

6,  7,  8,  and  9. 

District  No.  20... 

Arlington 

1   Belmont 

7,  8,  9,  and  10. 

7,  8.  9, 10, 11,  and  12. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Boston 

GraTTimar  schof>1. 

Braintree 

6,  7,  8.  and  9. 

Bristol 

'   Bridffewater 

8  and  9. 

Hartford 

Broctton  . . 

High  school 

Manchester  (South ) . . 

Brookline 

Gmmmarand  litgh  school. 

HLk^hfichOl^]. 

6,  J,  7  tind  n 

Naugatuck 

Cambridge . . 

New  Britain 

Concord". 

Easton 

New  Haven 

New  London 

6,  0,  7,  8,  9,  ami  1  clasH  in 
hi^li  K'hoirl 

Stamford 

5,  0  7,  8,  and  &. 

Everett 

6.  h  7  Jiiid  H 

PELAWARR. 

FallRlver 

Hii-:tj  ^hooL 

Fitchburg 

9.  U>  \t   ft&d  12 

Wilmington 

'  Gardner 

Hi  lib  .M4:h(X>1 

I  Greenfield 

'lut  iiJghscbtKil 

DISTRICT    OP    COLUM- 
BIA. 

1   Haverhill 

1   Holyoke 

6,  Lr,  7,  ft,  a,  ID,  n.  and  12. 
6,  7.  8,  U.  and  hlifh  school. 

Wafihington: 

Lowell 

10.  n,  iiiu\  ij. 

7th  to  8th  divi- 

Lynn  

High  school. 

sions  

Maiden 

9  and  high  school. 
5,  6.  7,  8,  and  9. 

9th  to  nth  divi- 

Medford  

sions  

Milton 

5,  6,  7,  8,  and  high  school. 
5,  6,  and  7. 

Natick 

FLORIDA. 

New  Bedford 

Newton 

7.  8,  and  9. 
8  and  9. 

St.  Augustine 

GBORQIA. 

North  Adams 

Salem 

Do. 
6.  6,  and  7. 
Grammar  school. 

Athens 

Somerville 

Southbridsre     

High  school. 
5  and  6 

Columbus 

Springfield 

Wak^eld 

Waltham 

Watertown 

Wobum 

8,  9,  and  high  school. 

6,  6,  7, «,  and  9. 

6,  7.  8,  9,  and  2  of  high 

school, 
f),  6,  and  7. 
12  3  and  4 

ILLINOIS. 

Canton 

Champaign 

Chicago 

Worcester 

9  and  high  school. 

Galesburg 

MICHIGAN. 

Bay  City 

Mollne 

( ^akpark 

KocKford 

8,  9, 10,  and  11. 

Flint.... 

6.  7,  8,  9, 10. 11,  and  12. 

Ispheming 

High  school. 

5.  6,  7,  8,  9.  and  10. 

7,  8,  and  high  school. 

INDIANA. 

Frankfort 

Kalamazoo 

Menominee 

Muskegon 

All. 

Laporte 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth 

IOWA. 

High  school. 
Do. 

Davenport 

Minneapolis 

DCS  Moines  (West)... 

St.  Cloud 

Grammar  school. 

Iowa  City 

Mason  City 

St.  Paul 

High  school. 

Stillwater 

Do. 
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6V7i>x  in  irhich  manual  training  {olJier  tlmn  drawing)  vmih    iven  in  tfie  fmhliv.  whooh  in 

1898-99— ConimMea. 


Cities. 


Grades  in  which  manual 
training  was  given. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Greenville 6  and  7. 

MISSOURI. 

Carthage 7,8,  and  hi^h  school. 

Kansas  City High  school. 

Moberly Do. 

St.  Louis 7,  8,  and  high  school. 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha 9, 10, 11,  and  12. 

MEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

Concord 7,  8,  9,  and  high  school. 

Manchester Grammar  school. 

Nashua ;  1, 2,  8,  4, 5,  and  6. 

Portsmouth ,  4  and  6. 


MEW  JERSEY. 


Bayonne 

Camden 

Haekensack  . 

Hoboken 

Newark 

Orange 

Passaic 

Paterson 

Phillipwburg . 

Redbank 

Union 

Vineland 

Woodbury... 


NEW  YORK. 


Albanv  

Batavla 

Binghamion . 

Buffalo 

Coming 

Glens  Falls... 

Ithaca 

Jamestown... 

Newburg 

New  York 


Port  Chester . 
Rochester — 


cuse. 


syracu 
Utica. 
Whitehall. 
Yonkers  .. 


All. 

High  school. 

Grammar  school. 

6.  7,  8,  and  9. 

5,  6,  7,  8,  and  high  school. 

All. 

3, 4.  6,  7,  and  8. 

7,  8,  and  high  school. 

2,  3.  4,  5,  and  6. 
All. 

3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10. 
Grammar  and  high  school. 
High  school. 


High  school. 

Primary. 

9, 10, 11,  and  12. 

8  and  9. 

Primary. 

5, 6,  7,  apd  8. 

Do. 
All. 

8,  9, 10.  and  11. 
Elementary,     secondary, 

and  truant. 
Primary. 

4,  6,  6,  and  7  In  six  ftchool.s 
only. 

7  and  8. 

5.  6,  7,  and  8. 
High  school. 
Grammarand  high  school. 


Cities. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Durham  . 


I  Grades  in  which  manual 
training  was  given. 


.  K,  9,  and  10. 


All. 


Do. 
Do. 


Akron 

Bucyrus 

Cleveland 

Dayton ,  7and8. 

Elyiia I  1.  2,  3.  4,  6,  and  6. 

Toledo i  5.6,7,8,9,10, 11,  and  12. 

Wapakoneta i  All. 

YoungBtown |  High  school. 

PENNSYLVANIA.        i 

Allegheny i  Grammar  school. 

Conshohocken All  above  primary. 

Homestead 4  to  high  school. 

Norristown '  7  and  high  school. 

Philadelphia I  High  school. 

Pittsburg Grammar  school. 

Shamokm I  Primary. 

Warren :  High  school. 

Westchester Do. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Newport 

Providence  . 
Woonsocket. 


SOUTH   DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls 


TEXAS. 

AiLMtin 

VERMONT. 

St.  Johnsbury  . . , 

VIRGINIA. 

Staunton 

WISCONSIN. 

Applcton 

Eau  Claire 

Fond  du  Lac — 

Janesvllle 

LaCroese 

Menomonie 

Milwaukee 

Oahkosh 

Portage 


Intermediate,    grammar, 

and  high  school. 
High  school. 
7,  8,  and  9. 


All  grades. 

9,  10,  and  11. 

7  and  8. 

1,2,  .1,4,6,6, 7, 8,  and  9. 


High  school. 

7, 8,  and  hljrh  school. 

High  school. 

Do. 

Do. 
All. 

2  high  schools. 
All. 
High  school. 
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Name  of  iasUtntloiL 


Branches  of  isstmetioiL 


Number 

of 
paplUk 


II 


III 


I' 


Hie  Southern  Industrial  College,  Camp 
Hill,  Ala. 

Healdsbarg  College,  Healdsbnrg,  Cal.... 


Central  School  (imbllc),  Oakland,  Cal.. 


California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts, 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


Mechanics'  Institute,  San  Frandaco, 
Cal. 

Polytechnic  High  School,  San  Francis- 
co, Cal. 


Anna  S.  C.   Blake  Manual  Training 
School  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Preston  School  of    Industry    (boys). 
Waterman,  Cal. 


Brightside  Industrial  School,  Denyer, 
Colo. 


607a 60 


Carpentry 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing , 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Tent  makhiff , 

Broom  maicmg 

Farm  or  garden  work. 

Printing 

Free  hand  drawing .... 
Mechanical  drawing .. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Free-hand  drawing  . . . . 
Mechanical  drawing ... 

Clay  modeling 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Carving 

Pattern  making 


Forging 
Molding  (metal) 


Viae  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

ElectrlcitT 

Freehand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

C^arpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Forging , 

Vise  work , 

Machine-shop  work 

Freo-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing ....... 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. . 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Laundry 

Baking 

Blacksmithing 

Machine-shop  work 

Shoemaking . 


}  ^ 


Farm  or  garden  work. 

Bricklaying 

Printing ; 

Housework 

Sewing J. 

Cooking '_'" 

Cari)entry '" 

Farm  or  garden  work. 

Printing 

Laundrv 

ShoemaJdng , 

Engiueerlng , 


10 
6 

1 
0 
0 

1 
1 

1 
1 

80 
170 


842 
186 
848 
1«8 
168 
90 


0 
0 
0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

6 

175 

175 


64 
64 
86 
64 
11 


80 


880 
0 

lOB 
0 
0 
90 
0 
0 
0 
0 


866 
12 
18 

8 
18 

6 

4 

8 
10 
87 
11 

8 
25 

1 

10 
10 
60 

8 
18 

1 

e 


60 
60 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


86 
86 
86 
80 
88 
88 
88 
88 
80 
40 
40 
80 
80 
80 
40 
40 
80 
80 
40 
80 
40 
80 
40 
80 
80 
10 
80 
40 
40 


180 
180 
40 
40 
80 
40 
80 
40 
80 
80 


120 
180 
160 
80 
200 
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Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branches  taught — Continued. 


Kftme  of  EMBtitDtton. 


Branc^hffs  of  Inatruction, 


Number 

of 


^5! 


I 


ist 


i  s 


-¥ 


M»aaal  Traimng  High  School  Donver, 


Trade  School  &H!3  InstitaU  of  tjio  Y.  M. 
C.  A,  Bridgeport,  Gotlo, 

Boanlmau  Man  rial  Trailing  Hiij^h 
Sohooli  Now  Unven,  Codu* 


Mmnnal   Training   School    Rldgyfield, 

St,  Josopli'N  tndui^trial  Bcliool  ftjr  <'ol- 
oroa  3oyft,  Clayton,  DcL 


Induetrjul  KoiOM  8i:hwwl.  Oeorgotown, 

D.a 


Cbicaeo   EoffH^ti   High  and  Manual 
TraLmog  ScbLK>l.  Chicago,  111. 


Clhiciwo  MMioal  Tramintf  School*  Chi- 
cago, m. 


Free-tMind  drawing.- 
Mochan1i:>al  druwltig,. 

Clay  xm jd  ellnif  _ 

Sewing , 

Cookiujf -,.--........... 

Qarpeutry 

Wood  tarnlDg 

Cfti-Ting -„.., 

Pattern  maJdog....... 

Forglai:-. _,. 

fihoet-inotikl  work..... 
MoUiipg  ( me trft), -,,.*. 

Vise  work  ... ....-, 

Mnch  1 DLO  &h  op  w  urk . . . 
FroohuGdilrawliikT  .,, 
Mechanl'^&l  drawiog. , 
trarpeatrjf , , — .....,, 


P^QuibiDir. 

Fi-M  Imtiil  drawing — 

McL'hanical  drawing  .. 

Sowing.. ...... ....,, 

Cottldng ._,. 

Carpentry .  _, .._.. 

Wood  turning,.., -,.,., 

Carvlu^.-. ......... 

Vonotlan Iron  ,,, 

Gasket  weaTlug........ 

Pyrot^apby ...,, 

Putt^m  making... 

FoTffUigr -^' 

Sheet-metal  work 

Moldinu  (motal  ^ 

Maohlno'ishop  work,... 

Bowing ,„... 

Cooking,. -..--. -.-.--- 
Glay  modeUng......  _,,. 

Carpentry ....,,„ 

Fnrm  or  gapden  work. . 

}*riiitluu 

Painting  .„-.-... .- . 

TaUoiiag —-—--— — 

Shoonuddnp^,. 

Fred-biUid  drawing,.*. 

C-arpontry  — *— 

WoQil  tiirnirEg........  , 

l''i>?*5baiid  drawing,,.. 
Clay  modoUog^... ....... 

Paper  cnttlag  and  folding.  _.._ 

Sewmg, „..,*. 

Cookinff .,,,,... 

Carpentry — 

Wo'xl  tnrtiiDi? _. 

FArm  or  garden  work, 

Sewlnit, -.,..•-*. <^' 

Cooking..... 

Frt*o  hand  drawing... 
Mechanical  drawloif-. 
Carpentry 


&4 


IftS 
196 
OS 

m 


m 

in 
m 
n 

2»3 


VO 


ia& 


157 
TO 

m 


lU 

?a 

as 

IS 
IS 

m 

12 
20 

4 

m 
m 

m 
m 

\m 
\m 
\m 
\m 


m 

ST 


Wood  ttjrnlng_..,.. ......... 

Pat  tern  makmg...»... , 

Forgio^j 

Molding  (mot*ll .,,_....,..., 
Viije  work,  macbtno-shop  work 

Fr(i*i  liand  drawUit?  .,.. 

M<»cb^nlcal drawing .., 

C^pt?ntry^,... .. 

Wo<jil  tnrnlui , , . .  ^.... . ,,, , . , 

Cabinet  making. 

Pattern  making............. 

ForBlDg.,..*-*,.»«..«-*,,.H 


rj 
a 

678 

aoe 

IBS 
105 

m 

m 
m 
isi 
m 

15 


130 

40 
40 


40 
U 

4t 


35 

Tja 

1130 
130 

m 

m 

30 
40 

m 
\m 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
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Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Brancfies  tanghi — Continued. 


Name  of  instittitloiL 


Branches  of  instruction. 


Number 

of 
pupils. 


11! 


Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  Chi* 
cago,  ni. 

Chicago  Sloyd  School,  Chicago,  III 

Jewish  Training  School,  Chicago,  111... 


Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  111. 


Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria, 

ni. 


Springfield  Manual  Training  School, 
Sprmgfield,  DL 

Manual^Training  High  School,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Indiana  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Orphans' 
Home,  Knightstown,  Ind. 


West  Dee  Moines  High  and  Industrial 
School,  Des  Moinee,  Iowa. 


Molding 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing 

Carpentry 

Carving.. 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. . 

Sewing 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Machine-shop  work 

Painting. 


Free-hand  drawing  . . 
Mechanical  drawing . 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Pattern  making 


Forging - 
Molding  (metal) . 
Vise  work 


Machine-shop  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing .. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Pattern  making 

Vise  work 

Machine  shop  work 

Carpentry  

Wood  turning 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing ... 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Hygiene  and  nursing . . 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Molding  (metal) 

Machine-shop  work 

Free-hand  drawing  — 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Baking.... 

Shoemaklng 

Laundry  work , 

Machine-shop  work .... 

Floriculture 

Farm  or  garden  work. . 

Printing 

Tailoring 

Free-hand  drawing  .... 
Mechanical  drawing ... 
Sloyd,  or  knife  work. . 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving , 


76 

46 

46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

360 

360 

860 

70 


06 

lao 

60 
350 

86 
100 
100 


160 
160 

60 
100 

60 

60 


97 
% 

806 

aoo 

0 

0 

186 

160 

0 

30 

lOB 

80 

80 

880 


0 

0 

0 

10 

2 

10 

10 

300 

140 

dOO 

60 

800 

140 


80 
8 


860 
80 
60 


60 
100 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
72 
72 
24 
80 
6 
6 
24 
86 
24 

80 


49 

1 

290 

61 
0 
0 

46 


260 
84 
20 


88 
88 
124 
88 
88 
19 
10 
19 
88 


88 
60 
40 
80 
00 
80 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
80 
72 
72 
86 
24 
12 
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Statistics  of  manwU  and  industrial  training— Branches  touflrW— Oontiimed. 


Name  of  inBtltatkni. 


Bnochfis  of  iostractiaiL 


Number 

of 
paplls. 


fH 
lit, 

OS,  9 


Manual  Training  School,  Frankfort,  Ky. 


Hope  Preebyterian  Miasion  and  Indus- 
trial Sohool,  Looisville,  Ky. 

Manual  Training  High  School,  Lonis- 
Yille,Ey. 


Home  Institntfr— Free  night  achodl, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Baltimore  Polytechnic  Inatitate.  Balti- 
more, Md. 


Honae  of  Refuge,  Baltimore,  Md . 


Samnel  Ready  School,  Baltimore,  Md.. 


MeDonogh  Bdnoational  Fond  and  In- 
stitate,  MeDonogh,  Md. 


Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

day  modeling 

Paper  catting  and  folding. ... 

Sewing , 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood  torning 

Carving 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Basket  wearing 

Iron-wire  work : , 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawinig 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Sheet  metal  work 

Molding  (metal),  theoretical . 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Painting 

Free-hand  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. ... 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Typewriting 

Shorthand 

Vocal  music 

Piano 

Pipe  organ 

Free-luuid  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning...'. 

Carving 

Pattern  making.. . 

Machine-Bhop  work 

Printing 


86 
7 
15 
16 
0 
0 
7 
7 
7 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1» 

240 

140 

UD 

100 

76 

00 

00 

75 


100 
60 
868 
189 
879 
114 
107 
114 
00 
868 
114 
70 
70 
18 
6 

47 


123 
24 
16 
16 
16 
15 
10 
IB 


2S 
0 
16 
16 
68 
68 
0 
0 
0 
0 
810 
.80 
80 
12 


as 

as 


as 


86 
36 


80 

lao 

80 
12 

7 
40 
86 

4 
40 


a  100 
280 
60 
60 

on 

180 
00 

100 
10 
00 

120 


8no 

80 

ao 

16 
16 
10 
80 
100 


a  Number  of  lOO-minnte  periods  in  entire  ooiired» 
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Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training^Branches  taught— Conimaed, 


Kama  of  InstitntloiL 


Braaohes  of  InstraotloiL 


Number 

of 
pupUs. 


m 
111 


Jacob  Tome  Institate  (manual  train- 
Ins  department). 


Prlendford  Industrial  School,  Boston, 


Hebrew    Indnatrlal     Sehool,    Boston, 
Mass. 

Meehanio  Arts  High  School,   Boston, 


North  Bonnet  Street  Industrial  School, 
Boston,  Maas. 


Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union,  Bostoa^Mass. 

Rindge  Manual  Training  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Trustees  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School, 
Cambridge,  Maas. 


South  End  Industrial  School,  Boxbury, 


Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing , 

Clay  modeling 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Sheet-metal  work 

Molding 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing ~ 

Cooking 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carvinp 

Embroidery 

Millinery 

Housekeepers 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Printing 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Macnine-Hhop  work 

Clay  modeling 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Leather  work 

Millinery 

Dressmaking 

Printing 

Sewing 


Free-hand  drawing  .. 
Mechanical  drawing . 

Carpentry  

Wood  turning 

Pattern  making 


Forging 
Machine-shop  work,  first  year. 
Machine-shop    work,    second 
year. 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Power  weaving 

Handloom  weaving 

Cotton  spinning 

Woolen  and  worsted  spinning. 

Dyeing 

Textile  designing 

Free  hand  drawing 

MfK^hanical  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Dressmaking 

Housekeeping 

Printing 


lao 

66 
46 
180 


12 


848 
848 
185 
128 
186 
123 
128 
86 
845 


216 

176 
21 
27 

207 


176 
175 
67 
68 
58 
58 
60 
67 

14 
26 
88 
80 
74 
66 
60 
118 
14 
14 


12 


27  , 
80  I 
226 
26 
40 


815 
18 


0 
14 
70 
400 
76 
45 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


200 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

9 
0 
0 
6 


100 
88 


10 


404 

152 
76 

404 
76 

114 
76 
38 
76 
24 
6 
10 
87 
27 


27 
27 
27 
27 


27 
27 
27 
27 
40 
40 
30 
40 
80 
30 
16 
10 
4 
20 
40 


40 
40 
SO 
20 
90 
20 
20 
20 

00 
90 
90 
00 
90 
90 
90 
90 
44 
40 
81 


40 
4ft 

40 
48 


32  HEARINGS    BEFORE    THE    INDUSTRIAL    COMMISSION. 

Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training— Branches  toKgrA^-^Continned. 


Name  of  Instltation. 


Branches  of  instmotion. 


Namber 

of 
pupils. 


I 


Plommer  Farm  School,  Salem,  Mass.... 

Lansing  Industrial  Aid  Society,  Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

Household  Economic  Association,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

James  Industrial  Training  School,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


Manual  Training  School  of  Washing- 
ton Uniyersity,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


New  State   Orphans*  Home,  Carson, 
Nev. 

Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School, 
Bordentown,  N.  J. 


Trinity  Industrial  School,  Hoboken, 
N.J. 

Baron  de  Hirsch  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial School,  Woodbine,  N.  J. 


Barlow  School  of  Industrial  Art8,Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y. 


Brooklyn  Industrial  School  Associa- 
tion, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Industrial  School  Association,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

M^wfiftl  Training  High  School,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 


Carpentry 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sewing, 

Cooking 

Carving , 

Laundry 

MiUinery 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing , 

Clay  modeling 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Cabinetwork 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work , 

Machine-shop  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carying 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work 

Machlne«hop  work 

Soldering 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Farm  and  garden  work  — 

Free-hand  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  folding . 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Dressmalung 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Sewing 


1 
% 
6-10 
1 
2 
2 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry 

Blacksmithing 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Mechanical  drawing 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Woodtarnlng 

Forging 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cuttiDg  and  folding .. 

Sewing 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  folding . . 

Sewing 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Sewing 

Carpentry ..^.. 


157 
254 

is 

184 
62 
42 


87 

89 

234 

284 


U7 
54 

0 
0 
20 
88 
19 
0 
0 
80 
0 
10 


13 

24 

24 

86 

60 

0 

0 

80 

28 

41 

180 

80 

180 

180 


887 
887 


100 
115 
6 
10 
80 
72 
18 


0 
0 
0 
0 

20 
4 
0 

47 
7 

88 

20 
0 

26 
0 

97 


0 
14 
81 
0 
0 
0 
100 


100 
100 
60 


60 
40 
180 


100 


17 
36 
80 
80 


48 

2i 


6 
16 


168 


19 
19 
IB 

19 

19 
89 
20 
100 
25 
10 
6 
5 
26 
8 
6 
10 
80 
8 


105 
85 
105 
105 
70 
70 
70 
20 

24 
24 
24 
166 
40 
40 
40 
80 
20 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
80 


41 
41 
728 
729 
100 


887 
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Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branches  taught — Continued. 


Name  of  instltatloii. 


Branches  of  loatmctton. 


Number 

of 
papila. 


I 


Manqal  Training  High  Sohool,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 


Pratt  Institute  (department  of  science 
and  technology),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Webb^s  Academy  and  Home  for  Ship- 
builders, Fordham  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Artist  Artisan  Institute,  New  York 


Ethical  Culture  Schools,  New  York, 
N.Y. 


Ctoneral    Society    of    Mechanics  and 
Tradesmen,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  New  York, 
N,  Y» 


NewYorkTradeSchool,NewYork,N.Y. 


Wood  taming 

Carying 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Carpentry 

Wood  tuning 

Evening  carpentry 

Carpentry  and  house  building. 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Molding  f  metal) 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Eyening  machine  work 

House  and  sign  painting 

Frescoing  (evening  painting)  . 

Plumbing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentrv 

Freehand  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Carving , 

Free-hand  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sewing 

Sloyd,  or  knife  work 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Bent  iron 

Basket  making 

Carving 

Cardboard 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

day  modeling 

Architecturaldrawing 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving 

Electricity 

Physics 

Pattern  making 

Forging 

Vise  work 

Machine  shop  work 

Architectural  and  mechanical 
drawing, 


100 
40 
60 

100 
40 
M 


Cariientry 
Electrican 


work. 


Plastering 

Steam  fitting 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Plumbing 

Bricklaying 

Printing 

Painting,  house 

Painting,sign 

Painting,  freaoo 


6 
fl2D 

^^ 
20 

18 

78 

60 

r  86 

L    78 

68 

46 
16 
10 
56 

33 

S3 

83 

6 

6 

808 

808 

77 

77 


46 

15 

16 

36 

8 

13 

186 

107 

86 

180 

184 

210 

210 

90 

65 

30 

180 

5 

5 

60 

30 

16 

20 
GO 
7 

30 
13 
86 
232 
39 
14 
23 
83 
80 


40 


40 
110 
86 


5 

0 

143 

143 

76 

143 


100 
80 
60 

100 
80 
36 

144 


86 
36 
36 
48 
111 
48 
86 
84 
86 
IS 
84 

48 
48 

48 
48 
88 
88 
68 
68 
68 
86 
86 
85 
86 


35 
18 
85 

18 

r 

18 
60 
00 
80 
00 
06 
144 
144 
48 
48 
48 


48 

84 
48 
48 
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Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training— Branches  taught — Continued. 


IfuM  of  fOtttltlltldftl. 


Br«i6Ii(»  of  iinttTioticai* 


Htuuber 

of 
pupils. 


» 


NortboAAt   MuiHAl    Tmiiiin^  SohooL. 
PhUadoIpMm  P^ 


Indus*  Hfll  Art.  PhiladiOpliia^r^iL 


pya,Pa. 


School  of  Doiilffn  for  Wf  jujt*n ,  Pi  tt  ^h-Tiry^. 

Pa, 
Willizun'ton  Frp«  Si-hool   at  MeolmQU' 

TradBfl,  Willlttmsoti  Hobci^p^  Pit, 


Mtus  S»y6T*a  Bobml,  ^*wporK  E.  I- 


Towiutiiid  Indudtrlul  Siilnnjl,  New  port  h 


Cliiy  1111x1*1  tjnif 

t^rpfmiry  ...._.„„_ 

Wood  tornitiff 

Cur  viug. -,,._„,,.„_, 
P&Uem  lu&ldii^...... 

VoT^m '- 

Bhoet-metal  work  ,->- 

MoMlag  rm«tft1), 

yitw  work 

MacMno  whoTi  work  -. 
FrtHvbiiuJ  dfawCog  ^. 
Meeliaiiif^itl  (iniwini!^  - 

Clay  tnodtsUujf . 

Carptsntrj ._._, 

Vteo  work ,, 

PfUDt[[:i}{ ....._. 

Weavla^  - 


ToitUe  dr^itftia. ........ 

Cardiiii^  anirfipmiilitj^., 
5fcM  liftnic'rti  draw  iii Iff  -- 
Pttt  ti'  m  nmkliiiff  -....._, 

Viae  work  _.__^,^.._.,. 
Mftchlti<*-Bliorp  work .. .. 

Eloctridty... 

Froo-  haua  d  r»  wlo  g  . .  „ 


M  echAD  leal  dra  win  K . . 

Car  iM?titry -_., 

Pat  tt?rn  iniikiDf .,.,,.. 

Viw*  work  ,-,,,. --, 

MzR'biuij  shop  work  __. 

Uricklflyitiif. 

Elt'*:tricEd  inivchlijiaU  _ 
Pn>?-lianiJ  drawing-  _,, 

I^VTttl^..    .- "-- 

PaJctitiir . .. ...... 

Frou-liAiul  drawinff ... 
Mochaakal  drawiag . . 

HLttind .*,^^ 

Ci^oklnff 

>^Un  d,  or  knlf^  work  . 

<'ar]M.nitry  ......  ^ ,. 

Wo*kI  tumtJiff  .-. 

Pattern  makiiig 


Bhodo  Islftni!  ^cliu*i!  iif  J>o«itfn,  Vvuyh 


Forjdng. -,,..., 

M« jlHliiff  <  metal) . ... . . 

V'iHo  1^'urk  ,...,,_,,.„ 
Mac  h  ino  f^h  r>p  work , . 
Fnwj  hand  drawiuif  _, 

Clay  moduliuif ._.. 

CHTving^.  ......-..,„,, 

Sewing 

Ctwkiafr...... ..., 

Cttrf^^ntry , . 

W^khI  tnrniDju..,..,., 

Ur*^Hmivk  iuff , .__. 

Mlllius^ry 

PritWnj  JBAklOff,,.,.. 
ForicdnK-^-^^^---^.  — -^ 

Moliling  fmota)> 

Viso  work 

M^ihiin^  pliop  work ., 
Fro**-b«Tid  drawlua; .. 
Mtacimnkvil  drawing  . 
Clay  ULudtdiug , . . 


919 
VM 

m 

m 

m 
m 

n 

500 


3U0 


111 

m 
m 
tu 


1 

1 
1 
ss 

0 

4<TS 


u 

ft 

a 

(* 

^1 

l> 

fl 

0 

6 

0 

5 

0 

2 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

I 

1 

1 

3 

ft 

13a 

I 

JJ 

i 

m 

130 
13 

m 
li 
u 

IS 

It 

14 

as 


to 
m 

HI 
53 


1(i6 

136 
103 

las 
m 

lid 
ISO 

\m 

m 

10 
10 

u 

10 

bO 

40 
40 


30 
SO 

20 

m 

10 
ID 
10 

10 

m 
m 
m 
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Statistic9U>f  manual  and  industrial  training — Branches  taught — Continued. 


Nune  of  infltltntian. 


Br»ticbaii  of  tn^mction. 


Number 
of 


I 


m 
III 

oJSg 


Bbodo  laland  ScOiOol  of  Deflltfn,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 
St-  XATior'fl  AR«dom7f  ProTidenDo,  R,  I 


^jler  Seiiool,  Pmylilmifsa,  U.  I , 


mnt>r    MiLnual    LuIhit    t^ulinul,   Mnior 
Bchook»B,  I, 


Mil  w  aakee  Oooklnfr  Bchoql*  Mil  wankoo. 

Wis. 
St-  Bo«***rt  nn*han  J^odloty,  Milwaakee, 

Wis. 


Moqui  TrvrDlng  BrihnoL  KottEna  CnnrLm^ 

Aria. 


Fort  MolMkVc  IndiiLn  Jmiii^rfAl  ^Scliitbl, 
Mobavu  Ulty,  Arli. 


I  n  i3  luu  tn  (1  ii«»-tAl  Bdiotil ,  l^oiii  1  jc  « A  rJ  z . 


Port  Ynnu  Indisa  SctiooU  Yaiim,  Ariz 


Cai-Tipg- ,« 

&^tcii  coppoi' 

Frflo-hanii  armwin  g  . . 

MecbAmeal  drawing  --..„.. 
Pkt^rcQtttu^and  fotdlnir . 

Sewtuff--, 

Patotlflg 

Chiiia,iiii^c*?K  .*,.,.„«,_,. , 

Oil  »Ti<f  watef  , .._ . 

Mef^bfuiif^l  ilr% wlilg  ^-^,^.,^ 

Sew-ing ,,, ,,,.. 

Co<>kiDg  -,.... ....... 

Sloyd,  -....„_. , 

Fred^haod  drawiiifc — - 

Mecha  ti  i  evil  d  imwlng  ,„„,*, 

ScwiDif -, ^- 

Ooofelug^  —_.*.«.^^*«. -*-*-> 

Bbyd,_. _ _. 

Carpentry ,,, -.-,^,« 

WiXnl  ttn-nlng -.. 

Gftrving...... .,_.,...,.,.._,,, 

pAtti?r«  makiDg.......-.,-.. 

rprsficK... ., 

Moldlni? ..„ 

ViBo  work  .._ ,.*...._,.. 

Machino-abop  work. 

Farm  or  gftrd<?ti  work  * 

Prititing „. 

Painting . .„„„,*., 

C<?okintj  ,..- , ,,„,. 


Frofl  luitid  drawlQ^  ^-^.,,. 

Clay  mtidcdiiig * 

PaptT  cutting  and  folding. 

il^wtDg  ..,,-,,.., -.-,,- 

Cookinff 

FrM^  lifted  dritwiug 

rtawlnff--.-. .-.. -- 

Cooking ..-. ... 

Carpontry . .., 

Pftrni  <>rKiird6ii  woFk.^..-. 
Frt^  Iwind  dr^wiug  -.„.„. 

Clay  moflelinff... __.  >. 

Phper  enttiJig  Attd  foMlnj^ . 

Bowlntf , ...._.... 

Cookiiw — * 

Carpentry ..—„—,„, 

ForiiuK^ ,-,,.- . — -, 

Visa  work  ._.- „^_,_, 

Farm  or  garden  work,.,_^, 

HrickJnymif.  -  - . ,_ 

Pjildtijig.-. ,„,„.._,, 

Froo  hand  drawing-..- 

CUy  mt^wling^ . . ,  .„_,„„ 
PHpor  cuttiute  and  folding. , 
Sewing  ......_....,........,, 

Cooking.,,,,,-, - ..., 

Sloyd.,. 

Oarpetttty,..  ..—**. 

Wood  turoing .  „.. 

Carving,.,,.-*,,,*,,.,., 

Farm  or  garden  work . . 

Brtcklaytng.  -_. _ 

Pamtiiig ,-..» «.«,.,.-. 

Bowing....,* , ,.,,., 

Cookiog.,.,,,*,..^* -,«...,.. 

Oarpontry ......  ,,, 

Shot.'  and  bameaa  maker 


tlB 


115 

70 


4U 

I 
n 

0 
0 

10 

ao 
m 
m 

10 
lA 

2R0 
00 
50 

Id 

a) 

15 
US 
13 
£4 
C 
12 


ItB 


00 


fiO 


u 
I 
1 
I 

m 
m 

0 

a 

0 

g 

0 
0 

sou 

40 
10 
50 
50 


40 

40 
10 

m 

40 
40 
40 
40 

m 

40 
40 
BO 
40 
40 

im 

m 
uo 

40 
40 
80 
SO 

SO 

m 
m 

40 
BO 
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Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training — Branches  taught — Qontinaed. 


Name  of  instltiitlaiiL 


BmpcihM  of  InstmotioiL 


Number 

of 
pnpilB. 


Oreenville  lodlan   Indnstrial  School, 
Greenyille,  Cal. 


Indian  School,  Perria,  Cal . 


Fort  Lapwal  Indian  Industrial  School, 
Lapwiil,  Idaho. 

Chllocco  Indian  Industrial  School,  Ar- 
kansas City,  Kans. 


Haskell  Institnte,  Lawrence,  Kans. 


Mount  Pleasant  Indian  School,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Mich. 


Pipestone    Indian    InduHtrial    School, 
Pipestone,  Minn. 


Fort  Shaw  Indian  Training  School,  Sun 
Blver,  II  out. 


Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding . 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Sewing.. 


Oarpenl. 

Nursing.... 

Laundry 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Painting 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Carving.... 

Nursing 

Forging -. 

Vise  work 

Machine-shon  work 

Farm  or  garaen  work 

Brlcklaybig 

Printing 

Painting 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling , 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd  or  knife  work 

Carpentry 

Forging 

Wagon  shop 

Pipe  and  steam  fitting 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Masonry,  plastering,  and 
bricklaying. 

Printing 

Painting 

Bakery 

Tailoring 

Harness  and  shoe  making  — 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Housekeeping 

Laundry  work 

Farm  or  sarden  work 

Free-hand  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Farm  or  sarden  work 

Free  hand  drawing 

Paper  cutting  and  folding 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd  or  knife  work 

Carpentry 

Carving 

Dining  room 

Laundry 

Housekeeping  and  mending.. 


10 


12 


112 
112 
90 
12 
112 


n 
n 
a 
n 
a 
n 


200 
150 
20 
2Q 


120 


20 

20 

80 

100 


101 
101 


101 
101 


200 

100 

80 

80 

120 

180 

40 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 
120 
80 
120 
120 
40 
40 
10 
40 
40 
40 


0 
0 

56 
175 

35 
0 
0 

Rio 

125 
0 


00 

60 

0 

125 

87 

125 

75 

0 

0 

0 

100 

100 

100 


20 
8 
4 
8 
20 
40 
20 
8 
8 
40 
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StatisticH  of  manual  and  indiistrial  training — Branches  taught — Continned. 


Name  of  liistitntion. 


Branches  of  Instmotion. 


Number 

of 
papUB. 


ih 


^1 


:« 


^|5 
ill 


Fort  Shaw  Indian  Training  School,  Sun 
River,  Mont. 


Carson  Indian  Indnstrial  School,  Car- 
son City,  Nev. 


United  States  Indian  Industrial  School, 
Albnqnerqne,  N.  Mez. 


United  States  Indian  Industrial  School, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 


(^erokee  Training  School,  Cherokee, 
N.  C. 


United  BUtes  Indian  Industrial  School, 
Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak. 


fleger  Colony  School,  Colony,  Okla. 


Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Vise  work 

Shoe  and  harneas.making. . 

Farm  and  garden  work 

Bricklaying 

Tailoring 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Wood  turning 

Laundering 

Cobbling 

Forging 

Vise  work 

Machine-shop  work 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Printing 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpemry 

Tailorinjg 
Shoen 
Harness  1 

Blacksmlthing.. 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Painting 

Laundering 

Paper  cuttmg  and  folding. . 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd  or  knife  work 

Canwntry 

Wood  turning 

earring 

Tailoring 

Baking 

Shoemakinsr 

Pattern  making , 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Molding  (metal) 

Vise  work.. 

Machine-shop  work 

Fmrm  or  garaen  work 

Painting 

Engineering 

Free-hand  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding. . 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Painting 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpentry 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Painting 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  cutting  and  folding.. 

Sewing 

Cookini 
Carpel 


20 


ng.... 
ntry . 


24 


40 


20 
40 


20 


28 


80 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

40 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
62 
68 
68 
68 

68 


0  j- 
Ol. 


10 


4 
4 
40 

40 
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Statistics  of  manual  and  industrial  training— Branches  taught— Conimned. 


Name  of  inititatkm. 


BnmcheB  of  instnxction. 


Nnxnber 

of 
pajiils. 


■oJS© 

m 


Seger  Golony  School,  Colony,  OUa 

United  States  Indian  Industrial  School, 
Carlisle,  Pa. 


Pierre  Indian  School,  Pierre,  S.  Dak.... 


Tomah  Indian  Industrial  School,  To- 
niah,Wis. 


United  States  Indian  Industrial  School, 
Wittenberg,  Wis. 


Farm  or  garden  work 

BrickJayms 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Clay  modeling 

Paper  catting  and  folding . 

Sewing 

Cooking 

"■^d  or  knife  work 


Tailoring 

Plastering 

Forging 

Sheet-metal  work 

Shoemaking 

Machine-shop  work,  steam  fit- 
ting. 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Bricklaying 

Printing 

Painting 

Laondering 

Harness  making 

Free-hand  drawing 

Paper  en ttintr  and  folding 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Sloyd  or  knife  work 

Wood  turning 

Carpentry 

Carving -- 

Farm  or  garden  work 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Carpenfry 

Laundering -- — 

Stem  or  garden  work 


40 
2 

reoQ 

)  60 


12 

72 
6 
45 
12 
25 
15 
60 
10 

eo8 

12 

ao 

12 
12 

eo 


487 

"'28 
26 
404 
404 
26 


40 
2 


40 


404 


40 
40 
62 
40 
68 
40 
16 
62 
52 

"40 

62 
16 
6S 
62 


121 
20 
43 
48 


(5 


21 


60 


80 


12 
12 
26 
26 
26 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  a  ];>opulation  that  is  entirely  engaged  in  a^cnltnre 
may  double  or  treble  its  production  by  transferring  one-half  of  its  agriculturists 
to  the  work  of  manufacture  and  commerce.  A  home  market  for  the  products  of 
agriculture  increases  the  amount  of  money  x>aid  to  the  producer,  so  that  fewer 
farmers  earn  more  more  money  than  the  large  number  of  farmers  earned  before. 
According  to  the  census  of  1890  Massachusetts  earned  between  8  and  4  cents  per 
day  for  each  inhabitant  by  agriculture,  but  it  produced  nearly  51  cents  yer  day  by 
its  manufactured  products  and  its  commerce.  The  value  of  its  mining  products 
was  only  one-half  of  a  cent  per  day.  The  farm  products  of  South  Carolina 
ainount^^d  to  12^  cents  a  day  for  each  inhabitant,  but  the  manufacturing  products 
amounted  to  only  8  cents  a  day  and  the  mining  a  little  less  than  1  cent  a  day.  It 
is  likely  that  an  increase  of  manufactured  products  in  South  Carolina  would  also 
have  raised  the  value  of  the  agricultuial  products  by  increasing  home  consumption. 

The  question  arises  whether  a  nation  may  indefinitely  increase  its  product  or 
whether  it  will  soon  find  a  hard  limit.  The  answer  is  tnat  a  regular  mcrease  is 
possible  during  the  transfer  of  a  portion  of  the  agricultural  work  to  manufactur- 
ing and  commerce,  and  also  an  increase  by  the  transfer  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
crude  processes  of  manufacture  to  those  manufactures  requiring  a  high  degree  of 
skill  and  more  cultivation  of  taste  in  the  laborer.  There  is  a  continued  increase 
in  the  amount  produced  by  the  individual  when  his  community  gains  a  supply  of 
machinery  and  the  requisite  buildings  for  manufacture  and  employs  more  steam 
engines  or  improved  water  wheels.  The  United  States,  assisted  by  something  like 
20,000,000  horsepower  of  steam  engines,  increases  its  annual  product  per  inhabit- 
ant. The  era  of  machinery  has  just  beeun.  In  time  the  majority  of  processes 
on  the  farm  that  now  require  mere  hana  labor  will  be  jwrformed  oy  machinery. 
It  is  of  interest  to  notice  that  although  Italy  is  a  country  of  marvelous  fertility  its 
entire  agriculture  is  not  sufficient  to  furnish  large  average  incomes  for  its  people. 
It  has  comparatively  few  steam  engines,  comparatively  few  manufactories.  The 
result  is  summed  up  by  saying  that  in  Great  Britain  thirty  families  out  of  every 
hundred  receive  $1 ,000  or  more  income  per  annum,  while  in  Italy  only  three  fami- 
lies out  of  every  hundred  receive  the  same  amount.  The  economical  effort  which 
promises  most  to  the  Italians  aims  at  the  increase  of  maruf actures. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Can  you  inform  the  commission  how  many  States 
have  provided  for  the  children  in  the  rural  districts,  giving  advantage  of  the  high 
schools  in  the  villages  to  every  child  in  Ohio? — A.  Many  of  the  States  have  recently 
undertaken  to  improve  their  rural  schools,  mostly  consisting  of  sparsely  populated 
districts  and  enrolling  from  ten  to  twenty  pupils  in  eacn  school.  Ohio  itself 
has  done  a  great  deal  in  this  matter,  following  the  example  of  Kingsville,  in  Ash- 
tabula County.  It  has  also  made  a  law  called  the  Boxwell  law,  which  provides 
for  certificates  of  graduation  for  pupils  in  rural  schools  of  Ohio,  and  makes  pos- 
sible their  further  education  in  high  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

FREE  SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  FREE  TRANSPORTATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  On  the  question  of  free  schoolbooks,  would  yon 
please  inform  the  commission  how  many  States  have  adopted  the  system,  and 
give  the  dates  of  said  adoption  as  far  as  practicable? — A.  I  oflFer  herewith  a  table 
showing  the  States  that  have  adopted  a  free  text-book  law,  and  have  riven  oppo- 
site to  eiich  the  date  of  the  adoption.  I  have  added  to  it  another  table,  showmg 
10  States  that  have  adopted  what  may  be  called  local  option— in  other  words,  they 
permit  the  town  or  district  to  provide  text-books  for  the  pupils  within  its  corporate 
limits,  and  loan  them  to  the  pupils  without  cost. 

Free  text  books. 


IN  THE  STATE. 


Since. 

State. 

Owner. 

Remarks. 

1884.... 

Massachnsetts 

Town 

Below  the  high  schools. 

grades. 
Some  towns  previously. 

1H89.... 

Maine 

do 

1H91.... 

Delaware 

District 

18i«.... 

Peppffylyania 

School  corporation 

District  of  Columbia. . . . 

Town 

ifm.... 

District  of  Columbia .... 
Rbndp  Inland 

18BB,  6 

18»4.... 

New  Jersey 

District 

18»5.... 

New  Hampshire 

Town        

1896.... 

Maryland 

County 
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Free  text  books — Continaed 
AT  LOCAL  OPTION. 


ftince. 

State. 

Owner. 

Remarks. 

18M.-.. 

New  York 

Union  school  district. . . . 
Town - 

''Ont  of  any  moneys  provided  for 
the  purpose." 

1886.... 

Connecticut  - 

1887. 

Colorado -_.... 

District 

1888.... 

Town  or  district 

1890 

Michifsan 

District 

1891.... 

N«>^r5»lra 

do 

1898 

Minnesota 

.       do 

1895... . 

North  Dakota 

do 

1897. 

Iowa .... 

do           

1897.... 

Bonth  Dakota 

School  corporation 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  On  the  question  of  conveyance  of  children  to  school, 
tuition,  and  text-books  at  public  expense,  would  the  results  thus  obtained  reim- 
burse the  taxpayer  for  the  otherwise  loss  by  reason  of  nonattendance  on  the 
school?  In  what  States  is  the  conveyance  of  children  to  school  provided  for  by 
legislation,  and  the  State  leading  in  the  movement?— A.  The  free  transportation 
of  pupils  to  well-graded  schools  in  the  center  of  the  town  began  less  than  thirty 
years  ago,  and  witnin  the  last  four  years  the  movement  has  spread  rapidly  to  other 
parts  or  the  United  States. 

I  offer  the  following  statistical  information,  showing  the  States  in  which  the 
plan  has  been  adopted  and  other  items  qf  interest.  The  plan  has  the  advantage 
that  it  gives  a  better  grade  of  instruction  to  the  pupils  at  a  smaller  cost  than  the 
former  plan: 

Free  transportation  of  pupils. 


Since. 

State. 

By- 

Remarks. 

1889.... 

MluvfnnhTlilOttff. . . 

Town 

1888 

Vermont ... 

..  .do  - 

Not  exceeding  25  per  cent  of  the 
school  money. 
Do. 

1891...- 

New  Hampshire 

do 

1888.... 

Cnnne«tic"t       - .    . , 

do.:.::::::::: : : ::: 

Discontinuing  small  school. 
Do 

1808 

Maine       

.    .do 

1894.... 

New  Jersey 

District 

Unable  to  attend  because  living  re- 
mote. 

laws. 
To  other  district  or  city.  > 

1896.... 

Ohio 

Town  .....-_-.-.- 

1896 

New  York 

District       

1897.... 

Iowa 

School  corporation 

District 

For  economy  and  advantage. 

1897.... 

NAbriMikA         .   , . 

To  other  districts,  a 

1897.    . 

P«nnffyl vanift  ....  . . 

do  

small  school  and  not  above  cost  of 
small  school. 
Living  at  an  onreasonable  distance 

1897.... 

Sonth  Dakota 

do : 

1897 

Wisconsin    

.  do 

Living  distant  U  miles. 

1898...- 

Town 

1899.... 

North  Dakota 

District 

By  two-thirds  of  votes  cast. 

^  Especially  for  grades  higher  than  in  the  home  school. 

Appended  are  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  twelve  on  rural 
schools  to  the  National  EducationsJ  A^K)ciation,  July  9,  1895. 

The  first  extract  is  from  the  report  of  the  subconmdttee  on  instruction  and 
discipline. 

**  It  was  Massachusetts  that  led  the  wa^in  developing  the  district  system,  and  it 
is  Massachusetts  that  is  leading  the  way  in  consolidation.  An  act  that  dates  from 
1869  authorizes  any  town  in  the  Commonwealth  to  raise  money  by  taxation  to 
enable  the  school  committee,  in  its  discretion,  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of 
pupils  to  and  from  the  public  schools  at  public  cost.  The  towns  were  already 
empowered  to  build  schoolhouses  wherever  they  were  really  needed.  Availing 
themselves  of  these  powers,  many  towns  have  entered  upon  the  work  of  consob- 
dating  their  schools.    How  the  work  goes  on  is  shown  by  the  following  table. 
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exhibiting  the  stuns  of  money  paid  for  public-school  transportation  for  a  series  of 
years: 


Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

18SH-89                              

$22,118.38 

^,146.12 

au,648.68 

38,728.07 

1802-88 

150,600.41 

l«si>-«0 

1898-94 : 

03,617.68 

1««»-01                     

1894-86 

76,008.29 

1891-92 

1895-96  

91, 136. 11 

''  The  movement  has  extended  beyond  Massachnsetts  and  reached  every  one  of 
the  New  England  States.  In  these  States  many  hundreds  of  schools  have  been  con- 
solidated, and  witli  the  most  gratifying  restuts.  Occasionally  an  nnsnccessful 
experiment  is  reported,  bnt  the  great  stream  of  testimony  rons  strongly  the  other 
way.  Longer  school  terms,  better  teachers,  better  grading,  better  instruction, 
more  interest  in  the  pnpils,  greater  physical  comfort  on  the  part  of  the  children, 
better  supervision— these  are  the  claims  that  are  made  for  the  new  departure. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  new  way  is  never  more  expensive  than  the  old 
one,  and  often  it  is  less  expensive. 

*  *  The  movement  has  spread  beyond  New  England.  In  1894  a  law  was  enacted  in 
New  Jersey  providing  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  at  public  expense,  in  order 
that  rural  schools  might  be  consolidated  with  city  ones.  A  most  interesting 
experiment  in  consolidation  is  being  tried  in  northeastern  Ohio,  where  some 
schools  had  already  died  out  and  many  more  were  lingering  on  the  verge  of  death. 
Permissive  legislation  has  been  obtained  in  several  counties,  and  alreadv  many 
townships  are  working  the  plan  successfully,  while  many  others  are  lookingon 
expectantly  and  are  apparently  on  the  point  of  making  the  new  departure.  The 
newspax)ers  are  quick  to  note  the  innovation,  and  it  is  already  attracting  attention 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  State. 

**  The  distinct  pedagogical  advantages  of  consolidation  are  much  more  fully  set 
forth  in  the  reports  on  supply  of  teachers  and  instruction  and  discipline  than  here. 
In  this  report  the  topic  is  dealt  with  mainly  as  it  is  related  to  organization  and 
administration.  The  fact  is,  however,  the  several  aspects  of  consolidation  are 
inseparably  connected.  As  a  rule,  whatever  promotes  simplicity  and  ease  of 
administration  promotes  good  instruction,  and  vice  versa.  No  one  of  the  sub- 
committees that  handle  the  subject  for  a  moment  supposes  that  there  is  any  charm 
in  the  word  ''consolidation "  to  cast  all  the  evil  spirits  out  of  the  rural  school,  but 
they  all  believe,  after  giving  the  subject  mature  consideration,  that  great  possibil- 
ities of  improvement  Be  in  that  direction.  It  is  iwrfectly  true  that  the  consolida- 
tion remedy  can  not  be  universally  applied,  because  physical  and  social  conditions 
often  forbid.  The  fact  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  land  will 
be  schooled  in  little  schools— rural  schools,  ungraded  schools— or  they  will  not  be 
schooled  at  aU.  Suggestions  looking  to  the  improvement  of  these  schools  will  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  all.  the  subcommittees,  but  insistence  is  here  placed  uix)n 
the  fact  that  the  consolidation  remedy  can  be  applied  on  a  grand  sc^e,  with  the 
largest  promise  of  success. 

'*  In  most  States  some  new  legislation  will  be  necessary  to  that  end,  but  not  in 
all.  Wherever  the  township-tmit  system  exists  the  first  step,  and  the  long  step, 
has  already  been  taken.  In  such  States  it  should  not  be  mfficult  to  secure  the 
needed  legislation  in  relation  to  transportation.  State  Superintendent  Emery,  of 
Wisconsin,  has  already  notified  the  people  of  his  State  that  the  laws  contain  all 
the  provisions  that  are  necessary  to  enable  them  to  move  at  once  in  the  direction 
of  school  consolidation. 

''  It  is  important  that  the  consolidation  reform  shall  not  be  misunderstood.  It 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  there  shall  be  only  one  school  in  a  town  or  town- 
ship. It  does  not  mean  either  that  parts  of  different  townships  or  counties  shall 
not  be  comprised  in  one  school.  These  questions  are  merely  matters  of  detail, 
and  their  adjustment  will  dex)end  upon  such  factors  as  the  size  of  townships,  the 
distribution  of  villages  or  other  local  centers,  the  direction  and  condition  of 
roads,  streams,  and  oridges,  the  distribution  of  population,  and  the  physical 
configuration  of  the  township  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  country.    *    *    * 

"  It  is  noteworthy,  let  it  be  remarked  again,  how  different  social  elements  tend 
to  attract  one  another  and  so  to  coalesce.  School  consolidation,  especially  its 
practicability,  turns  largely  upon  means  of  cheap,  safe,  and  easy  communication 
throughout  the  school  area.    Here  we  touch  a  question  intimately  relating  to 
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social  process  that  has  been  Feceiving  increasing  attention  the  last  few  years. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  improvement  of  roads.  Those  who  have  been  promoting 
this  movement  have  not  probably  regarded  it  as  a  measnre  of  educational  reform; 
bnt  such  it  is.  Perhaps  there  is  no  rural  interest  of  a  social  nature  that  would  be 
more  decidedly  enhanced  by  good  roads  than  the  educational  interest.  The  people 
of  some  of  the  towns  of  Ohio,  where  the  new  plan  is  being  tried,  claim  this  as  a 
decided  advantage,  that  the  drivers  of  the  omnibuses  serve  as  carriers  for  the 
mails  between  the  fannhouses  and  the  post-offices,  thus  promoting  the  diffusion 
of  intelligence  in  still  another  way." 

The  second  extract  is  from  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  on  maintenance: 

''Transportation  to  central  schools. — The  collection  of  pupils  into  larger  units 
than  the  district  school  furnishes  may  be  accomplished  under  favorable  circum- 
stances by  transporting  at  State  or  local  ezvense  all  the  pupils  of  the  small  rural 
districts  to  a  central  graded  school  and  abolii^ing  the  smsJl  ungraded  school. 
This  is  the  radical  and  effective  measure  which  is  to  do  great  good  in  many  sec- 
tions of  each  State.  As  shown  already  by  the  subcommittee  on  the  maintenance 
of  schools,  Massachusetts,  in  which  the  plan  began  under  the  town  sux)erin- 
tendent  of  Concord,  Mr.  John  B.  Tileston  (about  the  year  1878  in  Concord,  or 
even  earlier  in  the  town  of  Quincy),  paid  in  1894-95  the  sum  of  $76,608  for  the 
transportation  of  children  from  small  rural  schools  to  central  graded  schools— 
218  towns  out  of  a  total  of  853  towns  and  cities  using  this  plan  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  and  securing  the  twofold  result  of  economy  in  money  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  graded  for  ungraded  schools.  The  spread  of  this  plan  to  Maine,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  some  other 
States  (see  Report  of  Bureau  of  Education  for  1894-95,  pp.  1469-1482)  demon- 
sixates  its  practicability.  Experiments  with  this  plan  have  already  suggested 
improvements,  as  in  the  Kingsville  experiment  in  Ohio,  where  the  transportation 
reached  in  all  cases  the  homes  of  the  pupils,  and  yet  reduced  the  cost  of  tuition 
from  $22.75  to  $12.25  a  year  for  each  of  tne  50  pupils  brought  to  the  central  school 
from  the  outlying  districts. 

''Improvement  of  roads, — ^Wherever  this  plan  of  abolishing  the  small  ungraded 
school  is  practicable  it  is  by  far  the  best  remedy  to  be  applied. 

"But  there  will  remain  large  numbers  of  small  ungraded  rural  schools  in  which 
the  plan  of  transportation  is  not  feasible  by  reason  of  great  distances  and  poor 
roa&.  The  A^cultural  Department  is  seconding  the  efforts  of  many  States  to 
improve  roads  m  rural  districts.  In  many  places  road  improvement  is  a  necessary 
condition  previous  to  the  betterment  of  rural  schools." 

Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  some  other  States  have  provided  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  pupils  from  sparsely  settled  districts  to  the  large  schools  in  villages  cen- 
trally situated.  It  is  found  that  the  cost  of  transportation  is  more  than  saved  by 
the  amount  saved  in  wages  of  teachers,  fewer  teachers  being  able  to  do  better 
work  under  the  new  plan  than  the  more  numerous  teachers  under  the  old  plan. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  What  is  the  local  transportation— taking  them  to  the 
school?— A.  Yes;  the  children  are  transported  in  a  covered  conveyance,  a  sort  of 
omnibus,  which  is  called  in  the  towns  in  Massachusetts  a  "  barge,"  which  goes  to 
the  remote  parts  of  the  district  and  takes  up  the  children  in  the  morning,  conveys 
them  to  school,  and  returns  them  to  their  residences  in  the  afternoon  at  the  close 
of  school. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  you  no  statistics  or  information  relative  to  the  edu- 
cation of  negroes  in  the  South?  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  nuike  to  the  com- 
mission for  technical  or  manual  schools  for  the  colored  population?  Is  it  not  a 
more  important  education  tJian  high  schools?  Is  it  better  suited  for  that  race- 
technical  education?— A.  The  increase  of  children  in  colored  schools  in  the 
South  since  1876  is  shown  in  a  table  which  follows.  In  1876  less  than  600,000 
negro  children  were  enrolled  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  the  South  Central 
States.  The  past  year  the  number  has  risen  to  1,511,618.  There  are  remarkable 
schools  for  the  training  of  colored  teachers,  especially  at  Hampton,  Va.;  Atlanta, 
Gte.;  Claflin  University,  in  South  Carolina;  Fiske  University,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Common-school  statistics,  classified  by  race,  1898-99, 


State. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware  (1801-82)... 
District  of  ColnmDla 

PloHda  (1807-08) 

Geor^a , 

Kentucky  (1806-07) .. 

Loaisiana , 

Maryland , 

Misdssippi  (1806-97) . 

Misaonn 

North  Carolina 

South  Ourolina 

Tenneflsee 

Texas  

Virginia 

West  VlTRlnla  (1807-08) 

Total  1896-90.. 
Total  1880-00.. 


Estimated  nomber 

of  persons  5  to  18 

years  of  age. 


White.      Colored. 


845,700 
837,000 
80,850 
47,000 
05,460 
890,500 
663,900 
234,200 
277,600 
216,300 
898,100 
881,500 
181,900 
501,000 
800,900 
342.900 
270,700 


5,064,400 
65,182,048 


White.  IColored. 


206,200 

181,000 

8,080 

26,300 

75,640 
366,400 

96,600 
240,400 

80,000 
315,000 

64.700 
234,700 
805,300 
169,000 
248,100 
244,000 

11,500 


2.912,910 
62,510,847 


Percentage  of 
the  whole. 


63.86 
72.06 
81.61 
64.52 
65.79 
61.50 
85.37 
48.43 
77.63 
40.71 
94.28 
62.52 
37.34 
74.78 
76.55 
58.4:^ 
96.05 


67.15 
67.15 


46.14 
27.94 
18. :« 
35.48 
44.21 
48.41 
14.63 
51.57 
22.37 
59.29 

5.74 
37.48 
02.66 
25.22 
23.45 
41.57 

3.95 


32.85 
32.85 


Pupils  enrolled 

in  the 
public  schools. 


White.    Colored. 


290,521 
224,841 
28.316 
30,244 
67.657 
283.644 
432,572 
131,936 
182.480 
170.811 
637,901 
283,217 
123,388 
397,914 
a  425. 814 
241,696 
227,676 


4,150.641 
3,402,420 


143,212 
76,546 
4,858 
15,316 
40,798 

ia5.463 
69,321 
74,233 
46,852 

190,768 
30,114 

127,399 

146. 4n 

101.931 
al26,&H9 

117. 129 
8,512 


1,511,618 
1,296,959 


Per  cent  of  per- 
sons 5  to  18 
years  enrolled. 


White.  Colored. 


84.04 
66.64 
71.06 
63.02 
70.87 
72.64 
76.71 
62.06 
a5.73 
78.07 
71.03 
67.28 
67.84 
79.42 
52.58 
70.49 
81.40 


60.71 
66.28 


48.86 
68.43 
54.10 
68.04 
53.94 
60.62 
71.76 
29.76 
58.57 
62.47 
65.05 
64.28 
47.98 
60.31 
61.06 
48.  (JO 
74.  CB 


61.80 
61.66 


State. 

Average  daily  attend- 
ance. 

Per  cent  of  enrollment. 

Number  of  teachers. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Alabama  ....■•• 

215,123 
188,008 
d  19, 746 

22,728 

46,329 
158,640 
£66,623 

90,187 
100.606 
108.353 
d  401, 015 
140,162 

86.725 
283,504 
ad298,434 
141.382 
164,154 

126,015 
48,174 

d2,947 
11,304 
27.675 

106,831 
43,074 
66,136 
22,989 

120.547 

d  1.5, 349 

67,148 

107,603 

60,140 

ad  76, 621 

61,754 

6,614 

74.06 
61.38 
69.73 
75.15 
68.48 
55.93 
61.41 
73.96 
60.11 
60.51 
62.86 
63.25 
70.28 
71.27 
68.91 
58.50 
67.71 

87.99 
62.93 
60.66 
73.81 
67.83 
67.60 
62.14 
7.5.62 
49.07 
61.20 
50.97 
52.71 
73.52 
67.83 
60.48 
52.72 
65.95 

4,173 
c5,636 

770 
2,108 
6,230 
8.564 
8,072 
4,300 
4,747 

13,153 
6,390 

c2,928 
7,347 

11,849 
6,671 
6.565 

8,180 

Arkansas 

Dehiware  (1801-02) 

District  of  Columbia . 

Florida  (1807-08) 

Georgia 

Kentucky  (1806-07)  .... 
Louisiana 

cl.637 

106 

889 

684 

8,347 

i;396 

1.085 

Maryland 

Mississippi  (1806-07)... 
MLssouri 

827 

8.156 

629 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

2,814 

C2.046 

1,867 

Texas  

Virginia 

8,140 
2.165 

West  Virginia  ( 1807-08) 

243 

Total  1808-09 

Total  1889-90 

2,660.008 
2,166,240 

969,011 
813,710 

64.32 
68.64 

04.10 
62.74 

94.137 
78,903 

28,560 
24,072 

a  Includes  only  pupils  of  legal  school  age  (8  to  17  years;. 
c  In  1897-08.  d  Approximately . 


h  United  States  Census. 
eln  1896-97. 


Sixteen  former  slave  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Year. 

Ck>mmon-8chool 
enrollment. 

Expend- 
itures 
(both 

races). 

Year. 

Common-school 
enrollment. 

Expend- 
itures 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

(both 
races). 

1870-71     

$10,385,464 
11,621^238 
11,176,048 
11.823,775 
13. 021.. 514 
12,(J60,865 
11.231,073 
12,093,091 
12.174.141 
12.678,685 
13.6.56,814 
15,241,740 
16,363,471 
17.884,558 
19.263.874 
20,208,113 

18-4i^sT.__.. 
18  '--.... 
18-'  >!^     ....""■ 

18--I  :«■ 

18^«i  'A 

i»H  \y:  :;.:'■■■ 

1  IH.K.'  m:; 

18.»:i  !4   ■■ 

18:«!  m:.  

18: '1  'M\        

I8!tf;  It: 

18n:  ^k" 

18ii^-:f.»::  ;■;;;;; 

Total.... 

2.  73 

3.  06 
3.          30 
3,          20 
3,          24 
3,          49 
3,          99 
3,          41 
8,          67 
3,          01 

3,  92 

4,  37 
4,          41 

1,1      56 
1,  :1'm05 
1,.:  .    92 
1,-'       50 
1.    .1   40 
1,    A    16 
1,          15 
1,,        08 
1. :        -03 
1,         26 
1,         84 
1,    .      40 
1,          18 

$20,821,060 
21,810,158 
2:^,171,878 
24,880,107 
26,690,310 
27,691.488 
28.535.r*W 
29,22:^,546 
20,443,584 
31,149,724 
31,144,801 
81,247.218 
82,849,892 

1871-72 

1872-73 

1873-74 

1874-76 

1875-76 

1876-77       

T  "  ao" 

2,         46 

1    i 

i;     Z 

1;     11 

2;;-^,  146 

"671, '506' 

675,150 

685.  m2 

784.700 

802.374 

802.982 

817,240 

1.002,313 

1,080,463 

1,048,660 

1877  78 

1878-79       

1879-80       

188(»-81    

1RR1 -82       

1882-83     

188  V84 

1884-85 

isoj^se     

70,877,877 

26,860,207 

679,600,877 
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Induatrial  training  of  colored  students  in  1898-99. 
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Financial  summary  of  t?ie  I64  colored  schools. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Florida 

(}eorgria 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

MiHtii.ssi| 

Missour 

New  Jersey . 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  . 
South  Carolina . 
Tennessee . 

Texas  

Vir^nia. 
West  Virginia . 


Total 433,014  |237, 324  226,094  7,611,273  227,668  103.406  149,441     662,966 


1,138,871 
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The  aggregate  amount  paid  from  public  taxes  for  colored  education  in  the 
Southern  States  during  the  past  twenty-six  years  is  about  $100,000,000.  The 
increase  in  enrollment  in  colored  schools  has  been  in  excess  of  the  increase  in 
population.  So,  too,  has  the  enrollment  of  white  children  in  the  South.  The 
amount  of  public  money  expended  for  education  of  both  races  in  the  year  1899 
was  $32,849,892. 

I  should  certainly  say  that  it  is  desirable  to  increase  technical  and  manual 
training  schools  for  the  colored  population  of  the  South,  but  I  would  not  dispar- 
age the  education  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  the  high  schools  which,  as  I  have 
stated,  deal  with  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  other  branches  of  phys- 
ical science,  and  languages.  The  language  studies  help  to  give  an  insight  into 
human  nature  and  to  make  a  government  by  public  opimon  possible.  The  mathe- 
matics and  natural  sciences  help  to  conquer  nature  and  to  give  industrial  ability. 
The  total  number  of  colored  students  in  the  high  schools  of  the  South  amounts  to 
something  over  15,000,  and  the  total  in  colleges  and  higher  education,  including 
the  secondary  education  in  their  preparatory  departments,  is  43,430.  About  2,000 
of  the  students  are  in  the  old-fashioned  classical  course  of  study,  learning  lan- 
guages and  mathematics  chiefly.  The  number  in  scientific  courses  is  1 ,326,  while 
the  number  of  students  in  what  are  called  the  branches  of  English  education  is 
10,343.  Fourteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  fif  tv-three  colored  pupils  are  receiv- 
ing industrial  training.  It  is  seen  that  1,356  of  these  are  learning  farm  work, 
1,473  are  learning  carpentry,  a  little  over  500  are  learning  blacksmitmng,  machine 
work,  and  work  m  metals,  628  are  learning  printing,  7,747  are  learning  sewing, 
and  2,218  learning^  cooking.  I  think  that  special  pains  should  be  taken  to  encour- 
age industrial  training  throughout  the  South,  not  only  in  the  colored  schools  but 
in  the  white  schools,  for  the  manufactures  that  are  springing  up  at  eveiy  village 
center  in  the  South  need  skilled  labor,  and  there  is  a  surplus  population  not  needed 
on  the  farms  which  should  be  drawn  into  the  mills.  Doubtless  inventions  will  be 
made  such  as  will  reduce  the  hand  labor  necessary  to  cultivating  and  harvesting 
the  staple  crops.  This  will  cause  a  readjustment  of  vocations  and  the  increase  of 
labor  in  manufactures  and  commerce. 

The  question  of  overproduction  comes  up  frequently  in  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion of  the  transfer  of  labor  from  theproduction  of  raw  material  to  the  vocations 
of  manufacturing  and  commerce.  Wnat  is  the  exact  proportion  of  the  different 
industries  so  adinated  that  there  will  be  no  overproduction  or  underproduction? 
It  is  obvious  at  the  outset  that  any  given  industry  now  in  existence  may  be  made 
to  overproduce  by  transferring  all  the  labor  of  the  community  into  that  particular 
field,  and  by  that  transfer  all  of  the  other  industries  would  he  undersupplied.  It 
is  possible  in  a  conmiunity  to  furnish  more  raw  material  than  is  needed  in  that 
community.  When  that  is  the  case,  it  is  desirable  that  some  of  the  labor  should 
be  transferred  from  the  production  of  raw  material  to  its  manufacture  and 
exchange.  But,  again,  by  such  transfer  the  laborers  who  produce  the  necessities 
in  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  (the  goods  that  are  cheap  and  durable)  may  pro- 
duce more  than  is  needed  in  tnat  sphere.  But  there  is  a  class  of  manufactures, 
the  list  of  which  is  always  growing  larger,  which  provides  articles  of  creature 
comfort,  and  besides  these  there  is  labor  which  tends  to  the  protection  of  the  com- 
munity in  health  and  in  the  safety  of  person  and  proiwrty.  Thus,  as  fast  as  the 
laborers  can  be  spared  from  the  production  of  tne  raw  matericJ  and  from  the 
manufacture  of  the  necessary  articles  in  clothing  and  shelter,  they  enter  the  occu- 
pations that  relate  to  amusement  and  recreation,  and  the  profession  of  medicine; 
all  these  deal  with  the  protection  of  health;  and  besides  these  occupations  they 
enter  upon  the  legal  profession,  the  insurance  of  goods,  insurance  against  fire, 
and  against  accidents  and  death,  these  things  being  devoted  to  the  protection  of 
property  and  life.  Besides  these,  the  officials  managing  public  works,  and  those 
who  administer  public  charities,  and  the  officers  of  the  government  of  the  people 
(these  occupations,  too,  dealing  with  protection)  increase  and  multiply.  Besides 
these  two  general  classes  of  occupations  which  relate  first  to  luxury  and  creature 
comfort  and  require  a  higher  order  of  educated,  technical  skill,  and  secondly,  to 
the  means  of  protection,  there  is  a  higher  order  of  occupations  which  have  to  do 
with  the  moral  and  religious  culture,  the  intellectual  education  of  the  people,  the 
trades  that  supply  ornament  on  useful  goods  and  mi^e  the  works  of  fine  art,  or 
occupations  that  deal  with  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  information,  the  edit- 
ing and  printing  of  books,  the  operating  of  the  telegraph,  and,  lastly,  the  pursuit 
of  science  and  tiie  invention  of  devices  useful  in  the  arts.  I  have  already  quoted 
freely  from  an  article  in  which  I  have  described  this  transfer  of  laborers  from  the 
production  of  necessities  to  the  industries  that  deal  with  creature  comfort,  pro- 
tection, and  culture. 
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What  I  have  said  regarding  the  education  of  the  colored  race  holds  with  refer- 
ence to  the  education  of  the  Indians.  The  Indian  has  had  hitherto  the  tribal  form 
of  civilization.  The  defect  of  the  tribe  is  that  it  does  not  permit  the  rise  of  com- 
binations larg:e  enough  to  give  free  development  to  nroductive  industry,  and  it 
does  not  permit  the  ownership  of  land  in  severalty.  Major  Pratt's  Indian  school 
at  Carlisle  teaches  the  Indian  to  desire  individual  ownership  of  farms  and  shops, 
and  to  specialize  his  industry  in  shoemaking,  the  making  of  harnesses,  the  cook- 
ing of  food,  the  making  of  clothing,  and  the  building  of  houses. 

I  have  already  presented  in  a  separate  table  the  noteworthy  industrial  schools 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  showing  not  only  the  numbers  of  students 
but  the  branches  of  study  pursued.  I  would  here  call  attention  to  the  importance 
of  good  teachers  in  this  new  experiment  of  teachinfi[  industries.  If  the  schools  are 
to  furnish  students  well  equipped  to  enter  the  fields  of  labor,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  teachers  understand  how  to  combine  science  with  the  arts;  how  to  make  the 
pupil  understand  the  reasons  for  the  knacks  and  technicalities  of  the  trades.  At 
present  we  have  few  teachers  who  can  teach  the  arts  and  trades  as  well  as  the 
great  mass  of  teachers  can  teach  arithmetic,  reading,  and  geo^^phy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  not  the  old  system  of  apprenticesnip  the  best  sys- 
tem of  manual  training  they  can  get;  get  so  much  schooling  and  tiien  go  in  as  an 
apprentice? — A.  I  am  not  qmte  prepared  to  say  that  the  apprentice  system  remains 
to  this  date  the  best  system  of  learning.  I  think  that  m  many  of  the  arts  the 
school  gives  a  much  better  instruction,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  teachers  of  the  arts 
and  industries  have  learned  how  to  teach  their  specialties  in  pix>gre88ive  lessons,  just 
as  arithmetic  is  taught,  they  will  far  excel  the  best  forms  of  apprenticeship.  The 
just  complaint  against  the  apprentice  system  is  that  the  employer  naturally  wishes 
to  get  as  much  as  he  can  out  of  the  apprentice  and  hold  him  as  long  as  he  can  in 
his  service.  He  therefore  holds  back  from  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  higher 
secrets  of  the  trade  and  does  not  give  him  the  finishing  touch.  He  keeps  the 
apprentice  at  work  on  the  drudgery  of  the  trade  too  long,  and  often  the  apprentice 
is  not  helped  at  all  to  acquire  the  highest  skill.  It  is  a  different  tiling  in  a  school. 
The  individual  is  praised  and  rewarded  for  his  efforts  to  master  the  most  difficult 
processes  of  the  trade ,  and  it  hastens  the  pupils  as  fast  as  their  capacity  will  x)ermit. 
From  year  to  year  new  cities  are  building  manual  training  schools  and  trade  schools, 
and  it  vnll  by  and  by  become  possible  for  any  person  who  has  earned  a  little  money 
to  leave  his  regular  work  and  take  a  portion  of  a  year  or  a  whole  year  for  better 
preparation  in  some  trade  school.  This  will  assist  verv  much  the  transfer  of  the 
oest  laborers  from  the  production  of  raw  material  and  the  coarser  manufactures 
into  spheres  where  the  nighest  skill  is  reqidred  and  paid  a  much  higher  remuner- 
ation. In  the  article  to  which  I  referred  a  moment  ago,  showing  this  transfer  of 
laborers,  it  is  noted  that  in  the  twenty  years  from  1870  to  1890  the  classes  of  labor 
which  require  more  directive  power  and  more  skill  increased  very  much  faster 
than  the  x)opulation.  For  instance,  designers  and  draftsmen  and  inventors  in- 
creased from  104  in  1,000,000  to  four  times  that  number  in  each  1,000,000  of  the 
population.  Chemists  and  metallurgists  increased  to  three  times  the  number  in 
each  1,000,000,  journalists  doubled,  printers,  compositors,  and  lithographers  went 
up  from  about  3,000  in  1,000,000  to  nearly  5,000  m  1,000,000;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  mere  blacksmith,  the  man  of  all  work,  decreased  from  11,000  in  1,000,000 
to  9,000  in  1,000,000,  and  the  specialized  workers  in  iron  and  steel  increased  from 
14,000  to  21,000  in  1,000,000.  Workers  in  stoves  and  furnaces,  upholstery,  paper 
hanging,  plumbers,  makers  of  pottery,  painters,  and  glaziers,  makers  of  clocks 
and  watches,  increased  from  9,000  in  1,000,000  to  16,000  in  1,000,000.  Besides  this 
there  was  a  large  increase  of  people  engaged  in  managing  street  railroads  and 
steam  railroads  and  in  the  transfer  of  passengers  by  other  conveyances,  so  that 
while  in  1870  there  were  22,000  in  each  1,000,000,  in  1890  there  were  over  38,000  in 
each  1,000,000.  There  was  certainly  a  vast  improvement  in  the  dwelling  houses 
in  the  same  period,  so  that  each  person  is  able  with  the  wages  that  he  receives 
now  to  obtain  far  more  and  far  better  house  room. 

I  have  mentioned  idready  the  increase  of  high  schools  in  the  United  States. 
Last  May  I  made  a  comparative  table  showing  the  increase  of  higher  education 
in  colleges,  universities,  and  technical  schools,  and  discovered,  to  my  surprise, 
that  in  twenty-five  years,  between  1872  and  1897,  the  number  of  students  in  the 
colleges  alone,  omitting  professional  and  technical  students,  had  increased  from 
590  in  1,000,000  to  1,210  in  1,000,000,  and  that  the  number  of  college  students  pur- 
suing si)ecial  investigations  with  a  view  to  increase  a  scientific  knowledge  in 
special  provinces  had  increased  from  less  than  200  in  1,000,000  in  1872  up  to 
5,000  in  1,000,000  in  1897.  This  class  of  students,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  class  of 
students  that  furnishes  the  most  useful  inventions  and  devices  not  only  for  mann- 
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f actures  bnt  for  the  problems  of  city  life  that  relate  to  the  public  heaitn  and  the 
management  of  waterworks,  gas  works,  the  pnrifjring  of  the  slimis,  and  such 
matters. 


I.  Number  of  college  students  to  each 
'  1.000,000  persons  in  the  United  States 

(excluding  professional  and  technical 
Htudents,  but  including  post-graduate 
Htudents) : 

1872 690 

1873 740 

1874 760 

1875 740 

1876 720 

1877 710 

1878 790 

1879 780 

1880 780 

1881 - 760 

1882^83 740 

1883-84 750 

1884-85 760 

1885-86 700 

1886-67 710 

1887-88 710 

1888-89 750 

1889-90 880 

1890-91  930 

1891-92 1,020 

1892-93 1,080 

1893-94 1,140 

1894-95 1,190 

1805-96 1,220 

1890-97 1,210 

II.  The  following  table  shows  the  num- 
ber of  post-gpraduate  students  in  the 
universities  and  colleges  of  the  United 
States  each  year  for  twenty-five  years: 

1871-72  _. 198 

1872-73  ,,    219 

187a-74 283 

1874-75 369 


1875-76 899 

1876-77 389 

1877-78 414 

187^79 465 

1879-80 411 

1880-81  460 

1882-83 522 

1883-84 778 

1884-85  - 869 

1885-86 935 

1886-87 1,237 

1887-88  --  1,290 

188a-89 1,343 

1889-90 1,717 

1890-91 2,131 

1891-92 2,499 

1892-93 2,851 

189^-94 8,493 

1894-95 3,999 

1895-96 4,363 

189^97 4,919 

III.  Number  of  professional  students  to 
each  1,000,000  persons  in  the  United 
States: 

1872 280 

1876 880 

1881 440 

188&-86 450 

1890-91 570 

1895-96 740 

rV.  students  in  scientific  and  technical 
courses  in  the  United  States: 

1889-90 14,869 

1890-91  15,586 

1891-92  17,012 

1892-93  20,329 

1893-94 - 23,254 

1894-95 24,055 

1895-96  23,598 


It  is  significant  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  have  increasing 
faith  in  the  higher  education  in  colleges,  that  in  the  short  period  of  twenty-five 
years  the  number  sent  by  the  people  to  these  institutions  should  have  more  than 
doubled  in  each  million  of  inhabitants. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  have  in  your  department  the  statistics  of 
present  enrollment  in  different  States,  have  you?  Also  by  States,  by  divisions 
and  States? — ^A.  I  give  the  tables  here  showing  the  enrollxnent  of  pupils  in  the 
different  States  in  secondary  schools  and  higher  education,  and  the  elementary 
iind  secondary  together  in  a  8ei>arate  table. 
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Students  in  public  and  private  normal  schools  and  public  and  pritxite  high  schools  in 

1898-99. 


Students  in  normal  courses. 

Secondary  students. 

State  or  Territory. 

Public  normal 
schools. 

Private  normal 
schools. 

I»ublic  high 
schools. 

Private  second- 
ary schools. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

United  States 

11,543 

33,265 

11,829 

11,743 

197,127 

279,100 

51,900 

61,988 

North  Atlantic  Divliiion 

4,242 
1,032 
1,157 
4,340 
772 

18,472 
2,762 
2,115 

11,985 
2,931 

446 

581 

2,356 

8,139 

308 

1,790 
1.000 
1,799 
6.687 
467 

63,536 
10,278 
14,680 
98.691 
9,W2 

87,147 
15,406 
20.962 
140,370 
16,225 

20,797 
8,945 

10.385 
9,687 
2,186 

18.528 

South  Atlantic  Diviaion 

8,738 

South  Central  Division 

10,601 

North  Central  Division 

10,963 

Western  Division 

8,118 

North  Atiantic  Division: 

Maine 

92 
2 
36 
56 
0 
3 
1,153 
78 
2,822 

0 

13 

14 

68 

542 

132 

0 

220 

43 

171 

210 

290 

94 

66 

175 

40 

111 

608 
101 
225 

1,365 
172 
572 

4,735 
790 

4,904 

26 
393 
156 
240 
469 
678 
177 
549 

75 

211 
394 
527 

90 
379 
348 

26 
140 

18 

22 

3.870 
1,546 
1,367 

14,841 
1,448 
3,039 

22,266 
3,962 

11,227 

424 
1,820 
1.254 
1,584 

588 

410 
1,567 
2,245 

386 

2,336 
2,246 
1,294 
1,653 

584 
6,127 
1:268 

115 
62 

18,687 

10,647 

14,578 

11,574 

7,566 

4,862 

11,198 

7,723 

'405 

788 

5,894 

5,279 

433 
118 

2.242 
60 
55 
866 
160 
129 

1,114 
670 

4,505 

4.978 
1,918 
1,802 

19,584 
1,988 
3,924 

28,524 
6,222 

18,212 

663 
2,270 
2,062 
2.382 
1,190 

527 
2,868 
8,321 

623 

3,090 
8,088 
i;772 
2,218 
1,241 
7,818 
1,549 
173 
8 

24, 281 

14,821 

22,546 

15,572 

9,982 

7.002  ' 

16,206  1 

11,. SOI  1 

599  ' 

1.083 

8,198 

8,279 

559 

151 

3,215 

116 

117 

575 

263 

226 

1,874 

1,107 

7,028 

1,193 
1.560 

670 
3,018 

234 
1,166 
6,040 
1,936 
5,980 

119 
874 
230 
1,675 
235 

779 

1,828 

18 

1,566 
2,816 
1,312 
1,120 

531 
1.986 

777 
21 

207 

1.053 
922 

1,467 
369 
886 
792 
906 

20 
101 
202 
428 

0 
35 
53 
31 

0 
613 

1.388 

New  Hampflhire 

885 

Vermont             

676 

Massachusetts 

0 

159 

2,536 

Rhode  Island                  

280 

Connecticut 

1,322 

New  York 

102 

1,290 

5,842 

New  Jersey 

1,550 

Pennsylvania 

325 

319 

4,049 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware .               ..... 

101 

Maryland 

36 
0 
121 
109 
118 
41 
84 
69 

471 
617 
349 
306 

48 

43 
213 
146 
248 

58 
193 

56 

260 
585 
213 
260 

1,101 

District  of  Columhia 

607 

Vir^nia 

1,635 

West  Virginia 

358 

North  Carolina 

2,462 

South  Carolina 

575 

Georgia 

1,867 

Florida 

132 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentuckv    

1,512 
2,689 
1,062 
1,101 
679 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

365 

248 

266 
215 

2,633 

Arkansas 

675 

Oklahoma 

34 

Indian  Territorv 

226 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

12 
436 
464 
207 
778 
437 
515 
629 
104 
157 
175 
426 

10 

575 

743 

1,804 

992 

1,951 

1,698 

1.582 

971 

274 

411 

482 

1,002 

120 

2,795 

2,162 

549 

210 

52 

34 

1,276 

61 

25 

31 

669 

275 

1,309 

1,608 

744 

314 

27 

21 

1,291 

84 

923 
829 



1,516 

Indiana 

1,212 

Illinois 

1,964 

Michigan 

823 

Wisconsin 

533 

Minnesota 

718 

Iowa 

990 

Missouri 

2,185 

North  Dakota 

48 

South  Dakota 

146 

Nebraska 

415 

404 

Western  Division: 
Montana 

53 

Wyoming 

::::::::i-  :::::: 

48 

Colorado 

49 
10 
62 
85 

274 
25 

120 
72 

64 

182 

87 

New  Mexico     

52 

Arizona 

1 

10 

Utah     

244 

268 

480 

Idaho   

59 
69 
214 
214 

92 

253 

347 

1,628 

::::::::i:;:::::: 

90 
176 
398 
745 

80 

Washinirton 

1 

339 

Oregon  

..::::::i. .:::.:. 

635 

Call  f ornia 

0 

22 

1,434 

1 
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Whole  number  of  students  receiving  higher  education  {including  students  in  under- 
graduate  and  graduate  departments  of  universities  and  colleges,  colleges  for 
u>omen,  schools  of  technology,  and  in  professional  schools  and  departments)  in 

189S-9'J. 


State  or  Territory. 

Universities 

and  collegf  3 

for  men  and 

for  both  sexes. 

r 

h 

Schools  of  . 
technology 

Professional 
schools  and 
departments 
(law,  medi- 
cine, and  the- 
ology). 

Total  num- 
ber of  stu- 
dents in 
higher  edu- 
cation. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

United  States 

58,467 

18,948 

4,508 

10,866 

9,068 

1.339 

42,164 

1,760 

109,659 

37,606 

North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division. . 
North  Cen  tral  Division . . 
Western  Division 

22,364 
6,396 
8,330 

10,727 
3,660 

2,644 
991 
2,634 
10,601 
2,278 

4,048 

472 

....... 

22 

813 

4,374 

4,399 

1,249 

31 

2,622 

i,n6 

929 

3,068 

809 

232 
14 
67 
682 
354 

13,129 
6.620 
5,063 

17,106 
1.346 

623 

120 

42 

918 

166 

88,005 
13,631 
12,812 
89,896 
5,816 

8,260 

5,  on 

7,082 
13.401 
2,841 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

814 

614 

342 

4.238 

706 

2,332 

5,981 

1.471 

6,856 

101 
1,087 

616 
1,112 

291 
1,328 

683 
1,000 

178 

1,183 

1.788 

772 

348 

634 

1,225 

341 

24 

15 

3,337 

i;872 

4,(08 

1.495 

1,775 

l,JJ81 

1,75:J 

1,755 

75 

129 

908 

1,210 

47 

35 

364 

13 

53 

92 

96 

45 

384 

225 

2.316 

188 
0 
114 
42^1 
204 
116 
683 
0 
915 

7 
127 
150 

37 
168 
164 

67 
175 
116 

281 

864 

223 

31 

292 

560 

264 

14 

16 

1,873 
752 

2,356 
894 
586 
767 
976 
762 
62 
87 
702 
706 

61 
24 
251 
0 
40 
80 
85 
34 
200 
152 
1.361 

83 

266 
131 
210 

2,309 
52 
478 

5,437 
473 

3,724 

5 
0 
0 

133 
0 
7 

218 
0 

160 

1,069 
848 
552 

8,107 
842 

2,865 
11,844 

2.298 

9,680 

101 
3,286 
1.881 
2,728 

422 
1,970 
1,209 
1,857 

178 

2,426 

4,132 

1.386 

618 

1,117 

2,084 

495 

90 

15 

6,009 
8,458 
9,875 
3.793 
2,539 
2,601 
3,874 
4,826 
164 
381 
1,347 
2,029 

76 
35 
1,033 
89 
53 
184 
96 
45 
493 
688 
3,173 

226 

New  Hampahlro 

Vermont 

108 

9 

0 

114 

Massttch  nsetta 

Rhode  Island 

2,595 

125 

1.600 
84 
65 
426 
354 

47 
36 
24 
106 
10 

3,324 
240 

Conne<;ticut 

147 

New  York 

1,099 
"'354 

127 

6 

622 

2.2.S 

16 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

1,951 

7 

Maryland          

276 

a57 

2B7 

0 

1,911 
1,265 
1.055 
131 
378 
165 
626 

69 
42 
0 
2 

4 

820 

District  of  (Columbia 

192 

Virginia       

196 

823 
10 

838 
1,066 
1,280 

561 

0 

1,056 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

170 

264 
371 
232 

14 

'8 

1,006 
1,136 
1,459 

Floriaa 

116 

Sonth  Central  Division : 
Kentucky  -      

::::::: 

850 
1,180 
616 
1,082 
87 
525 
50 

1,242 
2,344 
315 
62 
*    483 
463 
164 

10 
15 

2 
.0 

3 

a 

1 

1,150 

Ten  nessee 

2,060 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

299 

208 

19 
10 

860 
1,123 

Louisiana .           .... 

382 

Texas  

356 

0 

1.096 

Arkansas              

306 

Oklahoma 

66 

28 

42 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio        

16 

221 

250 
743 
200 
552 

0 
91 

0 
93 

2,422 
843 
5,137 
1,746 
764 
1,220 
1.129 
3,071 

116 

;)6 

426 

84 
3 
37 
76 
79 

2,210 

Indiana 

878 

Illinois    

61 

129 

2,060 

Micbiean 

1.071 

Wisconsin 

32 
14 

621 

Minnesota 

818 

Iowa 

493 

122 

1,173 

Missouri            

788 

1,619 

North  Dakota 

80 
252 

20 
79 

72 

Sout  h  Dakota      

166 

Nebraska 

439 
335 

22 
41 

724 

Kansas             

65 

484 
29 

277 
17 

1.069 

Western  Division: 

Montana.  ....- 

68 

W^vominBT 

24 

Colorado             

a56 
26 

64 
21 

823 

33 

348 

New  Mexico 

21 

Arizona 

40 

Utah 

92 

48 

128 

Nevada  

85 

Idaho 

84 

Washington    

109 
197 

68 
141 

283 

Calff  orn  ia 

166 
867 

27 
96 

820 

22 

31 

1,610 
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Tal ml  :r  summary  showing  total  number  of  pupils  and  students  of  oil  grades  in  both  jnMic 
and  private  schools  and  coUegeSy  1898-99. 

Note.— The  claadflcatlon  of  States  made  use  of  in  the  following  table  ia  the  same  as  that  adopted 
by  the  United  States  census. 


Division. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division  . 
Weateni  Division 


Pupils  receiving  ele- 
mentary instruction 
(primary  and  gram- 
mai  grades). 


Pupils  receiving 
secondary  instruction 
(high-school  grade),  a 


Public. 


I 


Private 

(largely 

estimated). 


Public,  h 


14,662,488       1,193,882 


3,470,643 
2,115,448 
2,903.112 
5,446,805  , 
726,580  I 


503,050 
88,947 
147,172 
423, 170 
31,  M3 


488,549 


153,612 
27, 4M 
37,151 

242,656 
27,727 


Private  (in 
preparatory 

school.*!, 

academies, 

seminaries, 

etc.). 


166,678 


51,675 
24.004 
31,552 
49,863 
9.614 


Students  receiv 

ing  higl 

cr  instruction. 

In  universities  and 
colleges,  c 

In  schools  of  medicine, 
law,  and  theology,  e 

In  normal  schools.  £r 

DivLiion. 

Public. 
d 

Pri- 
vate. 

• 

Total. 

iniblic. 

/ 

Pri- 
vate. 

Total. 

Public. 

Pri- 
vate. 

ToUl. 

1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

1% 

13 

14 

United  States 

8o,abo 

73,201 

103.261 

8,640 

46,694 

56,134 

44,808 

23,572 

A68.380 

North  Atlantic  Division... 
South  Atlantic  Division... 
South  Central  Division  .... 
North  Central  Division. . . . 
Western  Division 

5,155 
3,762 
2,848 
14,180 
4,105 

27.458 
10,200 
11.401 
21,093 
3,049 

32,613 
13,962 
14,249 
35,273 
7,154 

251 

831 

1,118 

5,666 

774 

16,936 
6,017 
4,740 

17,572 
1,330 

17,186 
6,848 
6,858 

23,138 
2,104 

17,714 
8,794 
3,272 

16,3-25 
3,703 

2,235 
1,581 
4,156 
14,826 
775 

19,919 
6,375 
7,427 

31, 151 
4,478 

Division. 

Summiiry  of 
higher  (includ- 
ing normal) 
instruction. 

Summary  of  pupils  by 
grade. 

Summary  according 
to  control. 

Gmnd 
total. 

Public. 

Pri- 
vate. 

Elemen- 
tary. 

17 

Second- 
ary. 

Higher. 
19 

Public. 

Private. 

1 

16 

10 

18 

20 

21 

22 

The  United  States... 

83,398 

143,367 

15.856,370 

655,227 

226,766 

16, 23-1,435 

1,508,927 

16,738.362 

North  Atlantic  Division  . . 
South  Atlantic  Division  . . 
South  Central  Division  . . . 
North  Central  Division  ... 
Western  Division 

23,120 
8,387 
7,'2as 

36,071 
8,582 

46,628 
17,798 
20,296 
63,491 
5,154 

3.973.593  205,287 
2,2(M,395     51,408 
3. 050, 28^1     68.673 
5,869,975  292,618 
758,123  1  37.341 

69,748 
26,185 
27,534 
89,562 
13,736 

3,647,276 
2, 161, '239 
2,947,501 
6,726,531 
762,889 

601.353 
130,749 
198,990 
626,524 
46,311 

4,248,628 
2,2X1. 9S8 
3,  llti.  191 
6,252,aV> 

809, '.UH) 

o Including  pupils  in  preparatory  or  academic  departments  of  higher  institutions,  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  exciuaing  elementary  pupils,  who  are  classed  in  columns  2  and  3.  A  classification  of 
public  and  of  private  secondary  students,  according  to  the  character  of  the  institutions  in  which  they 
are  found,  is  given  in  Chap.  XLI.  vol.  2,  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education  for  189a-99. 

6  This  is  made  up  from  the  returns  of  individual  high  schools  to  the  Bureau,  and  is  somewhat  too 
small,  as  there  are  many  secondary  pupils  outside  the  completely  organized  high  schools  whom  there 
are  no  means  of  enumemting.  ,  ,,  ,      ,      '^ 

clnduding  colleges  for  women,  agricultural  and  mechanical  (land-grant)  colleges,  and  scientin'» 
schools.  Students  in  law,  theological,  and  medical  departments  are  excluded,  being  tabulated  in 
columns  9-11 .  Students  in  academic  and  preparatory  dei>artments  are  also  excluded,  being  tabulated 
in  columns  4  and  5. 

cl  Mainly  State  universities  and  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges. 

« Including  schools  of  dentistry,  pharmacy,  and  veterinary  medicine. 

/Mainly  in  schot)ls  or  departments  of  medicine  and  law  attached  to  State  universities. 

0  Nonprofessional  pupils  in  normal  schools  are  included  in  columns  4  and  6. 

AThereare.  in  addition  to  this  number.  25,307  students  taking  normal  courses  in  universities,  col- 
leges, and  public  and  private  high  M-hools. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  on  the  school 
registers  of  the  public  schools  alone  for  1898-99  is  16438,715,  the  same  being  20i 
per  cent  of  the  total  population.  I  have  already  given  a  teble  showing  the  com- 
parison of  the  United  States  with  other  countries  in  this  matter  of  school  enroll- 
ment as  compared  with  the  total  x>opulation. 

Amount  of  production  in  the  State  of  McLsacuihusetts. — ^Average  for  each  inhab- 
itant per  day  on  the  basis  of  1880  and  compared  with  school  enrollment. — The 
total  production  of  the  labor  of  the  x)eople  of  the  United  States  for  1880  was  about 
44  cents  apiece  per  day  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child;  but  the  production  of 
Massachusetts  with  its  average  of  seven  years  of  schooling  for  each  inhabitant 
was  nearly  double  that  of  the  average  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  whole  nation. 
I  have  made  on  different  bases  three  estimates,  using  the  data  given  by  Col.  C.  D. 
Wright  in  his  census  of  the  State  for  1885.  The  lowest  estimate  gives  68  per  cent 
more  than  the  national  average,  the  second  84  ner  cent,  the  third  and  best  one 
exactly  100  per  cent.  The  population  of  Massachusetts  is  4  per  cent  and  its  pro- 
duction is  8  per  cent  of  that  of  the  whole  nation.  Who  that  looks  at  modem 
productions  of  industry  and  considers  how  much  of  it  is  due  to  machinery,  and 
considers  further  the  aependence  of  machinery  for  its  management  on  alert  and 
educated  intelligence,  can  fail  to  see  the  relation  of  the  schoms  of  Massachusetts 
to  its  phenomenal  production  of  the  items  of  wealth. 

The  virtue  of  prudence  or  productive  industry  insures  the  existence  of  other 
virtues,  such  as  temjierance  and  honesty.  For  the  fact  that  the  people  of  a  State 
have  arrived  at  the  stage  of  x>olitical  conscience  that  they  attack  not  only  the 
crime,  but  also  its  source,  in  such  vice  as  intemx)erance,  implies  an  advance  also 
in  regard  to  many  virtues.  And  can  not  the  well-kept  schools  claim  a  large  share 
injproducing  these  favorable  moral  conditions? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris. )  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  the  manual-training 
schools.  Do  you  know  how  many  colleges  in  the  United  States  have  a  farm  on 
which  the  students  of  agriculture  can  learn  the  practical  part  of  farming  along 
with  the  8<'ientific  jmrt?— A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  agricultural  colleges,  with 
their  model  farms,  are  working  exactly  along  the  line  that  you  indicate.  They 
are  doing  excellent  work  in  mathematics  and  science;  they  are  studving  agricul- 
ture, chemistry,  and  acquiring  general  ability  for  investigating,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  they  are  giving  as  mucn  time  as  they  ought  to,  or  as  much  time  as  they 
will  give  to  the  so-called  practical  problems  of  agriculture  in  their  own  States. 
I  think  perhaps  that  they  could  do  more  service  by  devoting  more  of  their  time  to 
a  study  of  the  methods  used  by  the  best  farmers  in  their  States.  There  is  the 
matter  of  preparing  goods  for  market  and  marketing  the  same.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  study  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  most  successful  farmers  would  create 
in  the  minds  of  the  agricultural  pupils  an  ideal  standard  as  to  the  best  methods  in 
this  respect.  A  study  of  the  methods  employed  for  improving  crops  and  improv- 
ing the  character  of  live  stock,  studying  meanwhile  the  methods  in  actual  use  in 
the  State,  would  produce  fruitful  results.  The  inventory  of  the  successful  farmers 
and  the  best  farms,  the  best  methods  and  the  greatest  results,  the  study  of  the 
causes  of  these  things,  would  be  very  profitable  to  the  students  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  would  certainly  lead  to  great  progress  in  the  States.  There  is  great 
difference  between  the  study  of  chemistry  oy  means  of  a  text-book  and  the  same 
by  means  of  a  laboratory.  There  is  a  ^eat  difference  between  the  study  of  tjie 
general  theory  of  a  subject  and  a  study  of  its  application  in  one^s  own  neighborhood. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Speaking  of  higher  education,  have  you  any  remarks  to 
make  in  regard  to  female  education  in  the  last  twenty-five  years?— A.  The  educa- 
tion of  women  in  institutions  of  higher  learning  has  been  revolutionized  in  the 
past  2o  years.  The  education  of  women  in  colleges  has  increased  greatly  the 
number  of  active  minds  who  are  investigating  all  sorts  of  problems  belonging  to 
sociology.    The  following  table  will  give  some  idea  of  this  mcrease: 

Women  college  students  in  colleges  and  seminaries  for  women  and  in  coeducationai 

coUeges, 

[From  reports  of  Commlasloner  of  EdncaUoo.] 


1874 

14.768 
12,807 
18,845 
16,838 
15,213 
14,274 
16,676 
16,783 
17,493 
19,326 
17,439 

1887-^ 

18,648 
20,769 
20,943 
22,091 
2S,381 
24,683 
28,280 
29,748 
82,234 
82,472 
84,040 
87,605 

1875 

1876 

188^-90  

1877 

1890-91 

1878 

1891-92 

1879 

1892-93 

1880 

1893-94 

1881 

1894-95  

1882-83 

1896-96 

1883-&4 

1896-97 

1884-86 

1897-«8 

1886-8fi 

1898.-99 

1886-87 
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The  higher  edncation  of  women  has  tended  to  displace  men  in  certain  employ- 
ments. It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  women  are  taking  np  their 
qnota  of  clerkships.  This  displacement  is  nowhere  more  noticeable  than  m  edu- 
cation, which  now  shows  for  1807,  ont  of  a  whole  number  of  408,888  teachers  in  the 
pnblic  schools  of  the  conntry,  only  82.6  per  cent  of  male  teachers,  271,947  bein^ 
women  teachers.  I  have  sJready  considered  above  in  many  places  the  question 
of  readjustment  of  vocation.  What  is  the  effect  of  putting  one  class  of  laborers 
out  of  employment?  The  laborers  displaced  seek  other  employments.  If  they 
are  well  educated  they  give  themselves  to  the  acquirement  of  some  new  skill  in  a 
higher  employment  than  they  had  before.  In  fact,  in  a  prosperous  period  of  busi- 
ness, such  as  existed  between  1880  and  1890,  the  higher  grades  of  occupation 
increase  and  expand.  Capital  seeks  investment  and  moves  into  the  higher  spheres 
of  labor,  and  makes  its  draft  on  the  population  for  the  most  skillful  and  versatile 
of  the  laborers  to  enter  the  new  occupations. 

I  give  here  a  list  of  occuxmtions  that  I  have  prepared,  showing  the  lower  order 
which  produces  a  supply  for  necessities,  and  second,  a  higher  order  of  two  kinds, 
the  first  of  which  produces  means  of  luxury,  and  the  second  the  mean's  of  pro- 
tection and  culture. 

lAst  of  occupations, 

I.  The  lower  order — ^production  of  necessities. 

1.  Procuring  of  raw  materials. 

(a)  Agriculture  and  grazing. 

\h)  Htmting,  fishing. 

(c)  Mining  (including  petroleum  wells,  etc.)- 

2.  Transportation. 

(a)  Teaming. 
\o\  Railroad, 
(c)  Water  transportation. 
8,  Transformation  of  products. 

Textile  fabrics,  cloth,  and  clothing. 

Wood  and  metied  work. 

Leather. 

t  Miscellaneous, 
her  order— production  of  means  of  luxury,  of  protection,  and  of 
culture. 
The  vocations  that  provide: 

1.  Means  of  luxury  and  creature  comfort,  including  manufactures  that  require 

a  higher  order  of  educated  technical  skill. 

2.  Means  of  protection,  including — 

(a)  Those  who  provide  amusement  and  recreation. 
(6)  Medical  profession. 

(c)  The  legal  profession.  .      ,      .  .         i      ^ 

(d)  Officials  managing  public  works  or  pubbc  chanties,  also  Grovem- 

ment  officials, 
(c)  Insurance  comi^nies  and  the  directive  agents  of  compames  formed 

for  guarding  the  interests,  general  or  special,  of  society  as  a  whole, 

or  of    any  particular  part  of    it—charitable  associations,  trade 

unions,  etc. 
8.  Instrumentalities  of  culture. 

(a)  Moral  and  religious — churches,  etc. 

(p)  Intellectual  and  moral  education — schools  and  libraries. 

(c)  Esthetic— including  all  trades  that  produce  ornaments  on  useful 

goods  or  that  produce  works  of  art  in  sculpture,  painting,  music, 
poetry  and  literary  art,  landscape  gardening,  etc. ;  also  all  influences 
that  cultivate  taste — the  formation  and  cai'e  of  art  museuins,  etc. 

(d)  The  collection  and  diffusion  of  inf oiTaation,  editing  and  printing  of 

books  and  new8pax)ers,  telegpraph  operators,  etc. 
(c)  Pursuit  of  science  and  the  invention  of  devices  useful  in  the  arts. 

PRESENT  INDUSTRIAL   PROBLEMS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  the  more  the  working  classes  are  edu- 
cated and  they  begin  to  know  their  rights  and  privileges  as  members  of  the  com- 
munity more  discontent  comes  among  the  classes  and  more  irritation  between 
capital  and  labor?— A.  I  certainly  thiiik  that  the  working  class  in  proportion  as  it 
becomes  educated  knows  its  rights  and  jirivileges  as  members  of  the  community 
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and  that  more  discontent  is  created  and  more  irritation  grows  np  between  capital 
and  labor.  I  think  that  the  hatred  of  capital  which  prevails  among  many  mdi- 
vidnals  of  the  laboring  popnlation  is  dne  to  the  fact  that  capital  has  not  undertaken 
eflBciently  the  political  eancation  of  the  laboring  class.  If  cax)ital  showed  in  a 
simple  and  clear  manner  how  its  employment  in  the  community  for  the  promotion 
of  manufactures  and  commerce  cheapens  the  cost  of  the  necessities  and  of  the 
luxuries  to  all  consumers,  and  that  it  makes  the  employment  of  the  wa^e-eamer 
more  constant,  and  if  it  showed  that  the  invention  of  machinery  thereby  mcreases 
the  amount  of  productions  of  all  kinds  that  can  be  purchased  by  the  consumers, 
and  also  that  it  has  rendered  possible  a  change  of  vocations  from  the  mere  drudg- 
ery of  producing  raw  materials  or  manufacturing  coarse  goods  up  to  skilled  indus- 
tries wnerein  the  wage-earner  doubles  and  trebles  his  wages,  I  think  that  a  more 
healthful  popular  opinion  with  regard  to  capital  would  come  to  exist  in  the  minds 
of  the  workers.  Capital  owes  it  to  itself  to  make  its  usefulness  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple as  plain  as  a  lesson  in  elementary  arithmetic.  It  ought  to  teach,  for  one  thing, 
the  great  service  to  the  communitv  of  combinations  made  by  that  class  of  persons 
known  as  captains  of  industry.  The  creation  of  a  railroad  system,  the  cementing 
of  it  in  all  its  parts  into  one  whole,  the  adoption  of  very  expensive  rails,  engines, 
and  cars,  the  perfection  of  supervision  over  the  whole  so  that  it  can  reduce  the  cost 
of  transportation  of  freight  nrom  8i  cents  a  mile  per  ton  to  one-seventh  of  that,  or 
one-hall  a  cent  a  mile  per  ton,  is  a  prodigious  benefit,  showing  its  results  in  the 
enormous  increase  of  value  of  farms  in  tne  Northwest,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  citv  populations 
of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  invention  of  one  man  may  be  so  greatly  productive 
in  this  matter  of  a  saving  to  the  community  that  he  may  have  added  more  than  a 
billion  of  dollars  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  while  he  has  received  one  hun- 
dred millions  for  his  own  share.  I  presume  that,  as  Mr.  Farquhar  suggests,  capi- 
tal in  making  its  combinations  often  becomes  careless  of  the  condition  of  tne 
workingman  and  flatters  itself  that  it  may  ignore  the  public  opinion  of  the  work- 
ingmen  of  the  United  States.  But  capital  certainly  neglects  its  best  interest  when 
it  comes  to  neglect  the  enlightenment  of  the  laborer  as  to  the  actual  function  of 
large  business  combinations  in  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  combination  and  concentration  of  capital  still 
more  aggravates  this  very  feature  of  contention;  that  capital  itself,  when  com- 
bined and  concentrated,  cares  less  for  the  condition  of  the  working  man  and  is 
better  able  to  command  the  service  gf  the  employee  than  it  would  be  if  controlled 
by  a  greater  number  of  capitalists?— A.  I  would  say  that  Henry  Carey,  of  Phila- 
delphia, used  to  utter  a  very  important  truth  in  political  economy  when  he  said 
that  we  need  more  commerce  and  less  trade,  l^e  more  you  can  eliminate  the 
middleman  in  commerce  the  more  the  producer  gets  for  his  raw  material  and  the 
manufacturer  gets  for  his  labor  and  the  less  the  consumer  has  to  pay  for  the  arti- 
cle in  its  final  shax)e.  A  department  store,  for  instance,  by  combining  various 
lines  of  commerce,  bringing  them  together  in  one  building,  is  able  to  perform 
ten  times  as  many  exchimges  as  can  be  performed  by  sei)arate  stores  using  the 
same  number  of  clerks.  Commerce  takes  articles  from  where  they  are  less  useful 
and  brings  them  to  places  where  they  are  more  useful.  Large  surpluses  of  goods 
in  each  community  are  worth  nothing  to  that  community,  and  would  go  to  waste 
unless  they  could  be  transferred  to  another  community  where  they  are  needed. 
Carey  made  a  very  interesting  diagram.    From  a  given  point  (call  it  London,  for 


ManilA 
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instance)  as  the  apex,  draw  two  lines,  one  rising  above  the  horizontal  and  the 
other  descending  below  it  in  the  same  degree.  The  rising  line  represents  the 
increased  cost  of  manufactured  products  as  we  move  away  from  cities  and  ap- 
l)roach  the  verge  of  civilization.  The  lower  line  represents  the  falling  price  of 
raw  material  as  we  move  toward  the  border  land.  As  you  go  from  the  border 
hind  toward  London,  the  central  market  of  the  world,  you  find  your  raw  mate- 
rial increasing  in  value.  On  the  other  hand,  you  find  the  manufactured  product 
decreasing  in  price.  When  you  reach  the  central  market  of  the  world,  you  find 
manufactui'edr  products  at  their  cheapest  and  raw  materials  at  their  highest 
price.    This  is  a  very  instructive  diagram. 

Q.  While  labor-saving  machinery  has  cheai)ened  immensely  the  cost  of  what 
yon  would  call  the  coniorts  of  life — ^that  is,  clothing,  etc. — ^for  the  workingman, 
has  it  ever  cheapened  the  necessaries  of  life  to  tne  working  man?— A.  while 
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labor-saving  machinery  hat;  cheapened  immensely  the  cost  of  a  great  many 
mannfactures  and  the  imported  articles  of  food  and  clothing,  for  the  work- 
ingman  it  has  not  cheax)ened  the  item  of  meat.  Meat  has  continually  increased 
in  value  in  the  markets  of  the  world  for  the  past  three  hundred  years.  This  has 
been  occasioned  partly  by  the  enormous  increase  in  the  comsumption  of  meat  bv 
the  people  as  a  whole.  But  the  other  products  of  agriculture  have  not  increased 
so  much.  The  great  staple  grains,  measured  by  a  day's  wages,  have  not  increased. 
While  varieties  of  agricultural  products  that  are  brought  from  a  distance — say 
from  the  tropical  regions  around  the  world  to  the  markets  of  our  great  cities — 
have  enormously  decreased  in  price,  so  that  the  workingman  has  to  pay  higher 
for  meat  and  about  the  same  for  grain  and  very  much  less  for  his  tea,  coffee, 
spices,  tropical  fruits,  etc. 

Q.  Meat  would  be  only  one  item.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  in  London,  Paris,  and 
New  York,  and  the  ^eat  centers,  that  the  poor  people  pay  four,  five,  or  six  hundred 
per  cent  when  buying  at  the  small  retail  marts  more  tnan  ordinarily  they  would 
nearer  the  producing  point  of  the  necessaries  of  life?  Is  not  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
earnings  eaten  up  by  profits  of  the  middleman?— A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Farquhar  is  right  in  saying  that  the  poor  people  in  the  cities  pay  five  or  six 
hundred  per  cent  more  for  tne  articles  of  fooa  because  they  buy  it  In  small  retail 
markets  and  pay  the  profits  of  a  long  series  of  middlemen,  while  their  rich  neigh- 
bors buy  nearer,  at  wholesale  prices,  and  i)ay  much  less  for  what  they  get.  They 
pay  a  laige  proportion  of  their  whole  earnings  to  the  middlemen.  1  nave  already 
discussed  the  (meapening  of  provisions  by  means  of  vast  combinations  of  capital 
invested  in  railroads  and  the  carrying  trade.  One  of  the  most  interesting  tables 
to  study  in  order  to  understand  this  subject  is  a  table  showing  the  amounts  of 
each  of  the  several  products  in  the  markets  of  the  world  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  show  the  actual  amount  of  each  used  by  the  community.  It  is  in 
a  small  book,  a  very  valuable  one,  edited  by  Mr.  Mulhall.  called  The  History  of 
Prices.  He  shows,  on  page  117,  that  the  bread  or  the  grain  product  of  the  world 
constitutes  25  per  cent  of  the  total  expenses  of  the  community,  while  meat  is  the 
next  item,  constituting  barely  16  per  cent.  Iron  and  steel  wares  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  occupy  the  next  place  and  cost  the  community  7  per  cent,  while  dairy 
products  cost  6^  per  cent,  cotton  goods  less  thwi  6  per  cent.  All  manner  of  wood 
products  cost  a  little  more  than  5  per  cent,  while  woolen  goods  and  beer  cost 
about  the  same  amount—namely,  each  4  per  cent  of  the  entire  expenses — coal  84 
per  cent  and  leather  the  same,  potatoes  almost  3^  per  cent,  wine  24  per  cent, 
spirits  2i  per  cent.  For  it  is  very  important  that  we  should  consider  the  propor- 
tion of  the  elements  entering  into  consumption  in  order  to  form  a'  clear  idea  as  to 
whether  the  cheapening  of  any  one  element  of  production  has  a  great  or  a  small 
effect  on  the  whole.  Tne  cost  of  manufacturing:  has  decreased  and  is  decreasing 
continually  by  the  introduction  of  steam,  electricity,  and  improved  machinery. 

Q.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  latest  book  on  political  economy,  says:  **  It  is  ques- 
tionable if  all  the  mechanical  inventions  yet  made  have  lightened  the  day*s  toil 
of  any  human  being."  Do  you  believe  that  statement?- A.  John  Stuart  Mill 
says  that  mechanictd  inventions  have  not  lightened  the  day's  toil  of  any  human 
being.  This  certainly  is  not  in  accordance  with  facts.  When  I  was  a  youth, 
for  two  years  of  my  life,  I  worked  in  a  cotton  mill  14  hours  a  day.  The  14  hours 
permitted  in  1844  have  been  reduced  by  legislation  to  11  hours  or  10  hours  per 
day.  Mr.  Atkinson's  little  book  on  the  distribution  of  products  is  a  valuable 
source  of  information  on  this  point.  Mr.  Atkinson,  as  you  know,  is  a  manufac- 
turer, and  presents  the  facts  on  this  subject  in  a  thoughtful  and  attractive  man- 
ner. Moreover,  the  amount  received  per  day  by  each  laborer  in  manufactures  is 
much  higher  in  the  day  shortened  to  10  or  11  hours  than  it  was  in  the  day  of  14 
hours. 

In  order  to  answer  intelligently  the  question  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Farquhar, 
I  think  it  is  important  to  have  in  mind  the  definition  of  civilization.  Civiliza- 
tion has  two  important  objects:  The  one  is  to  place  under  the  command  of  the 
individual  and  the  social  whole  the  services  of  nature,  and  the  other  function  is  the 
making  available  to  each  individual  the  lives  of  his  fellow-men,  so  far  as  their 
experience  is  concerned  and  their  observations  upon  nature,  their  reflections  upon 
the  facts  of  nature,  and  their  insight  into  the  laws  by  which  nature  is  governed. 
Not  only  this  experience  regarding  nature,  but  the  experience  regarding  the  human 
life,  the  laws  which  make  social  combinations  possible,  insights  which  underlie 
morality,  religion,  and  the  philosophical  view  of  the  world.  Civilization  evi- 
dently relates  to  a  material  siae  and  to  a  spiritual  side.  If  we  compare  John  Stuart 
Mills's  time  with  our  own,  we  shall  find  an  enormous  advance  in  the  command 
of  the  material  world  by  machinery  and  the  forces  of  steam  and  electricity,  but 
we  shall  find  a  much  greater  progress  through  the  agency  of  the  newspaper  and 
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the  book,  reaping  for  each  person  the  resnlts  of  the  mental  activitv  of  all  his 
fellow-men.  It  may  be  that  the  men  of  the  present  time  work  as  hard  as  the 
men  of  the  last  century,  but  every  hour's  labor  now  produces  from  four  to  ten 
times  as  much  result  as  each  hour  did  then.  Two  hundred  years  ago  the  power 
of  an  individual  citizen  was  very  small  in  the  way  of  participating  in  the  life 
and  work  of  his  fellow-men;  now  it  is  comparatively  ^eat. 

Q.  (By  A.  L.  Harris.)  Then  you  think  the  condition  of  the  workingman  is 
better  to-day  than  it  was  50  years  ago?— A.  The  condition  of  the  workingman  is 
now  far  better  than  it  was  50  years  ago,  because  he  can  command  more  produc- 
tions that  are  useful  for  his  health  and  comfort  than  he  could  then,  and  what  is 
far  better,  he  can  share  the  observations  and  refiections  of  his  fellow-men  upon 
the  problems  of  life. 

CRIME  AND  PAUPERISM. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  believe  that  crime  and  pauperism  are  on  the 
decrease  in  the  United  States  instead  of  on  the  increase?— A.  Pauperism  is  on  the 
decrease  in  all  the  States  which  have  a  proper  division  of  labor  between  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  and  commerce.  But  tne  standard  of  poverty  has  been  raised, 
and  that  class  of  persons  who  were  obliged  to  shift  for  themselves  60  years  ago 
now  receive  more  or  less  aid  from  the  public.  So  it  is  with  regard  to  crime;  the 
basis  has  changed  somewhat;  formerly  the  grosser  kind  of  crimes  were  more  fre- 
quent and  little  account  was  taken  of  many  crimes  which  now  are  pursued  with 
severity.  The  list  of  crimes  has  been  increased  by  transferring  many  offenses 
from  the  list  of  vices  tolerated  by  society,  such  as  drunkenness,  for  example,  over 
to  the  list  of  punishable  offenses.  To  illustrate  this  I  quote  the  following  sentences 
from  a  paper  of  mine  describing  this  apparent  increase  of  crime  in  Massachusetts: 

"  To  tnose  who  have  objected  to  secular  education  as  tending  to  fill  our  jails 
with  educated  criminals,  the  defenders  of  the  schools  have  pointed  significantly 
to  the  statistics  of  religious  education  among  criminals  which  are  beginning  to 
be  kept  in  a  great  number  of  jails  and  prisons.  For  instance,  in  the  Detroit  jad 
in  25  years  there  were  repoi-ted  37,089  out  of  40,838  as  having  religious  training, 
against  2,249  who  had  none.  Of  the  religious  influences,  15  had  been  under 
Mormon  training,  69  under  Jewish,  and  the  remaining  87,000  about  equally  under 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholic  training. 

''  In  the  Elmira  Reformatory  in  12  years  those  reported  as  having  no  religious 
training  were  only  7  per  cent;  with  Hebrew  training,  5  per  cent;  witti  Protestant, 
42  per  cent;  and  with  Catholic,  46  per  cent. 

**  In  the  reports  from  200  jails  in  the  United  States,  with  about  55,000  prisoners 
last  year  (1892),  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  over 
one-half  reported  religious  training  of  prisoners;  10,376  with  none;  9,934  with 
Protestant;  163  with  Jewish;  9,115  with  Catholic  training. 

**  I  quote  these  facts  to  show  how  statistics  may  mislead  a  person  who  does  not 
consider  the  qualitative  as  well  as  the  quantitative  side. 

"  It  would  be  preposterous  to  think  that  the  training  of  the  church  or  the  Sun- 
day school  could  tend  toward  the  production  of  criminals.  The  doctrine  of 
self-sacrifice  for  others,  the  example  of  the  Son  of  Gk)d  who  suffered,  the  perfect 
for  the  imperfect;  no  one  can  conceive  a  more  powerful  lesson  to  distrain  the 
youth  from  a  criminal  career.  The  Jewish  instruction  in  the  Ten  Commandments 
would  produce  righteousness  instead  of  crime.  And  yet  the  neophyte  in  statis- 
tics would  say  that  the  92  per  cent  of  criminals  in  Detroit  who  have  received 
religious  instruction  made  a  bad  showing  for  religious  education.  But  he  would 
say  this  only  because  he  is  a  neophyte  and  omitted  his  denominator,  like  the  bad 
arithmeticians  who  have  been  decrying  public  education  in  the  magazines  and 
reviews  and  comparing  numerators  without  a  glance  at  their  denominators. 

**  The  relinous  statistics  would  read  when  the  denominators  are  applied  some- 
what as  follows:  The  92  per  cent  of  criminals  who  have  had  some  religious 
instruction  have  been  furnished  by  the  98  or  99  per  cent  of  the  whole  population 
who  have  been  under  religious  instruction,  while  the  8  per  cent  of  criminals 
without  previous  religious  teaching  represent  the  1  or  2  per  cent  of  their  class  in 
Michigan.  And  none  of  the  criminals  came  there  through  religious  teaching, 
but  because  they  neglected  its  counsels. 

**  The  attack  on  school  education  as  increasing  the  number  of  convicted  crimi- 
nals—cm increase  proved  by  the  returns  fromthe  different  States— has  brought 
forward  a  new  phase  of  the  question. 

"Educators  will  remember  the  brilliant  attack,  led  by  Richard  Grant  White, 
some  years  ago,  in  the  North  American  Review,  and  recently  an  article  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  by  Mr.  Reece.    These  have  been  replied  to;  the  former 
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by  Dr.  Philbrick,  in  the  North  American  Review,  and  by  Prof.  B.  F.  Tweed,  in  a 
valuable  pamphlet;  that  of  Mr.  Reece  was  well  answered  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Clayton, 
who  qnoted  the  interesting  analysis  of  criminal  records  in  Massachusetts  pubhshed 
by  Mr.  David  C.  Torrey,  m  Lend  a  Hand,  for  January,  1890. 

**  Massachusetts,  it  was  said,  committed  to  its  jails  and  prisons  only  8,761  per- 
sons in  1850,  while  in  1885  it  committed  26,651 ,  or  nearly  three  times  as  many.  In 
1860,  only  1  person  to  113  inhabitants;  in  1885, 1  to  72.  This  evidently  demanded 
a  qualitative  inquiry.  What  crimes  are  on  the  increase?  Mr.  Torrey  classified 
them,  first,  under  two  heads,  and  found  that  the  crimes  against  person  and  prop- 
erty were,  on  an  average,  from  1865  to  1870, 1  to  301  inhabitants,  while  from  1880 
to  1885  thev  were  1  to  436,  thus  showing  a  decrease  in  serious  crimes  of  44  per  cent. 
The  second  heading  was  conmiitments  for  crimes  against  order  and  decency,  and 
these  had  increased  largely. 

**  Investigating  further  into  these  crimes  against  order  and  decency,  Mr.  Torrey 
found  that  they  were  mostly  cases  of  drunkenness.  The  conmiitments  for  drunk- 
enness in  1850  were  only  3,341,  while  in  1885  they  had  risen  to  18,701.  The  com- 
mitments for  all  other  crimes  than  drunkenness  in  1850  amounted  to  1  for  183 
inhabitants  and  in  1885  to  only  1  for  244  inhabitants.  The  average  from  1850  to 
1865  was  1  to  174  inhabitants,  while  the  average  from  1870  to  1885  was  1  to  241 
inhabitants  for  other  crimes  than  drunkenness. 

"  This  showing  completely  turned  the  tables  on  that  class  of  sensational  or  emo- 
tional writers  who  deal  with  what  I  call  hysterical  statistics.  Person  and  prox)erty 
have  become  more  safe  in  Massachusetts.  Between  1865  and  1885  commitments 
for  crimes  against  them  decreased  44  per  cent,  allowing  for  increase  of  popidation. 
The  decrease  was  greatest  in  crimes  against  property,  but  there  was  a  decided 
decrease  of  crimes  against  person.  But  while  person  and  property  have  become 
safer  in  25  years,  drunkenness  is  not  nearly  so  safe;  the  prisons  and  jails  are 
crowded  with  intemperate  people,  who  were  formerly  allowed  to  go  unmolested 
through  the  streets  and  country  roads. 

"  The  fact  that  person  and  property  have  become  more  secure  on  the  whole  is 
very  significant,  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  numerous  cities  of  Massachu- 
setts afford  hiding  places  for  burglars  who  raid  on  the  small  villages  of  the  niral 
part  of  the  State  by  night  and  escape  to  the  city  by  railroad  before  morning. 
Any  species  of  crime  that  goes  unpunished  tends  to  increase  and  to  multiply  crimi- 
nals. Hence,  rural  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  States  suffer  more  from  this  species  of  marauding  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  United  States,  not  even  excepting  the  borderland. 

**0f  the  secular  virtues,  justice  is  particularly  concerned  in  this  matter  of 
crime.  It  has  two  phases,  honesty  and  truth  speaking,  that  are  particularly  cul- 
tivated in  good  schools.  Temperance  is  a  virtue  which  the  school  helps  to  some 
extent.  Fortitude  is  developed  by  self-restraint  in  the  school.  Pnidence  or 
providence  is  the  special  virtue  of  thrift,  and  the  school  nurtures  this  by  increas- 
ing intelligence  ana  skill  in  productive  industry." 

Q.  (ByA. L.Harris.)  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  you  have  any  data  in  your 
office  which  show  the  legal  course  of  study  in  the  different  parts  of  the  States? — A.  In 
segard  to  the  question  concerning  the  course  of  study  fixed  for  the  common  schools 
in  the  several  States,  I  would  say  that  a  compilation  of  the  schiwl  laws  of  the 
several  States  has  been  made  and  published  in  my  annual  report  for  1895,  but  I 
have  not  gathered  the  information  from  these  laws  into  a  separate  account  of  the 
course  of  study.  The  course  of  study  includes,  in  nearly  all  the  States,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  history  of  the  United  States,  miscellaneous  les- 
sons in  natural  science,  and  a  course  of  lessons  in  hygiene,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  intoxicating  drinks.  I  publish  from  year  to  year  a  table  showing  the 
studies  of  all  the  secondary  pupils,  tJiose  in  the  high  schools  and  in  private  acade- 
mies, showing  how  many  are  studying  Latin,  Greek,  algebra,  geometry.  I  will 
give  a  summary  of  the  results  for  the  past  year  in  the  following  table: 
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Studies. 


Students  in- 
Latin  

Greek 

French 

Gennan 

AJgebra 

Geometry 

Trigonometry: 

Astronomy : . . . 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Physical  geography 

Geology 

Physiology 

Psychology 

Rhetoric 

English  literature 

History  (other  than  Unite*  i  KtateM) . 
Civics 


In  public  high 
schools. 

In  private  hieh 
schools  ana 
academies. 

Percent 

Peroent 

to  total 

to  total 

Number 

number 

Number 

number 

students. 

second- 

students. 

second- 

ary 

ary 

students. 

students. 

299,961 

60.39 

61,714 

49.80 

14,868 

8.12 

9,918 

9.66 

37,817 

7.94 

24,106 

23.15 

66,706 

14.01 

19,772 

19.04 

271,887 

57.09 

64,171 

62.17 

133,047 

27.94 

25,660 

24.71 

9,760 

2.a5 

6,212 

5.02 

16,848 

3.33 

7,011 

6.75 

96,213 

20.20 

19,612 

18.89 

89,975 

8.39 

10, 157 

9.78 

115,691 

24.29 

22,071 

21.25 

19,248 

4.04 

6,347 

6.11 

189,089 

29.21 

26.964 

25.95 

11,368 

2.39 

7,348 

7.07 

178,819 

37.56 

34,040 

82.78 

198,836 

41.75 

36,666 

85.30 

182,496 

88.32 

39,791 

88.32 

104,637 

21.97 

16,666 

15.95 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  you  on  remedial  legisla- 
tion^naustrial  legislation — which  has  been  raised  by  Major  Farquhar  and 
myself? — A.  In  reply  to  the  question  by  Mr.  Phillips  as  to  remedial  legislation, 
1  think  that  general  education  is  very  important  for  the  masses  of  the  people,  and 
perhaps  sufficient  for  them;  but  there  should  be  enough  industrial  schools  to 
enable  any  person  in  the  community  to  learn  all  that  a  school  can  teach  regarding 
the  main  industry  of  his  community,  the  working  in  wood  and  iron,  in  market 
gardening,  and  such  matters  as  form  the  staples  of  industry.  There  are  three 
classes  of  weaklings  in  society— the  weakling  in  thrift,  who  produces  pauperism; 
the  weakling  in  morals,  who  is  responsible  for  the  production  of  criine,  ana,  third, 
the  weakling  in  intellect,  who  fills  the  asylums  of  the  insane  and  feeble-minded. 
The  weaklings  of  society  need  nurture  more  than  they  need  justice.  Justice 
imprisons  them  after  they  have  broken  the  laws  of  the  State.  Nurture  seeks  them 
out,  especially  while  of  school  age,  and  gives  them  special  training  with  a  view  to 
make  them  useful  instead  of  harmful  to  the  community.  The  principle  of  civili- 
zation which  comes  to  us  from  Rome  makes  competition  the  basis  of  individual 
success  in  life.  This  is  a  higher  idea  than  communism  or  socialism,  but  it  is  not 
adapted  to  the  weaklings  of  society.  The  third  class  of  weaklings  need  the  patri- 
archal, form  of  civilization;  they  must  not  be  given  so  much  freedom  as  the 
normal  class  of  citizens;  they  must  be  taken  in  hand  by  schools  and  by  special 
organizations  devoted  to  chanty.  The  Roman  competitive  system  is  good  for  the 
highest  development  of  the  individuality  of  men,  out  it  presupposes  a  basis  of 
pnde  of  character,  ambition,  and  fortitude.  Where  there  are  only  weaklings  in 
thrift  and  morals  (especially  on  the  side  of  self-indulgence)  and  in  intellect  (the 
slums  of  great  cities,  for  instance) ,  the  competitive  system  crushes  rather  tnan 
iids. 

I  have  added  a  copy  of  the  school  laws  of  the  several  States) ,  codified  for  the 
answer  to  the  many  questions  which  may  arise  regarding  the  adai)tation  of  the 
school  systems  to  their  problems.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  the  system  as  it  exists  in  one  State  and  that  as  it  exists  in  another. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question  (of  Mr.  Farquhar),  I  should  say  that  the 
manual-training  school,  as  it  exists  at  present,  is  in  an  eicperimental  stage.  It  is 
an  important  experiment,  but  it  has  not  solved  all  of  the  problems,  nor  has  it 
shown  conclusively  that  the  French  and  Belgian  systems  of  special  industrial 
schools  is  not  preferable,  on  the  whole.  The  most  obvious  reason  in  behalf  of  the 
manual-training  school  as  it  exists  is  that  this  is  an  age  of  machinery,  and  it  is 
well  to  have  each  individual  know  something  about  woodwork  and  ironwork,  and 
the  art  of  cookery,  for  the  sake  of  general  intelligence  as  regards  the  manage- 
ment of  machines.  For  this,  knowledge  of  machines  is  useful  every  day;  and  a 
knowledge  of  cooking  is  a  knowledge  which  makes  palatable  and  nutritious  the 
raw  material  of  food  which  is  apt  to  be  wasted  in  a  community  where  only  a  f^w 
of  the  women  know  how  to  make  palatable  and  nutritious  viands. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  June  SJ^,  1899, 

TE8TIM0HY  OF  MR.  A.  C.  TRUE, 

Director  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Second  Vice-Ohairman  Gardner  presiding. 
Mr.  A.  C.  True  was  sworn  as  a  witness,  and  testified  concerning  agrictdtnral 
experiment  stations  and  colleges,  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Please  state  your  name?— A.  A.  C.  Tme. 

Q.  Occupation? — A.  I  am  director  of  the  office  of  experiment  stations,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  might  say  that  under  the  call  which  I  received  to  come  before  the  commission 
I  have  prepared  myself  to  speak  esi)ecially  on  topics  which  are  included  under 
Nos.  23  ana  24  of  the  commission's  topical  ]^lan  of  inquir>[  on  agriculture,  tech- 
nical education  in  agriculture,  and  the  a^cultural  experiment  stations,  and  I 
shall  have  something  to  say  on  the  adaptation  of  the  public  school  to  the  needs  of 
the  agricultural  people.  I  take  it  for  panted  that  as  I  proceed  in  my  remarks 
members  of  the  commission  will  put  m  questions  wherever  they  desire  special 
information,  and  if  I  am  able  I  wul  give  it. 

Just  a  word  as  to  my  competency  as  a  witness  on  these  subjects:  The  office  of 
experiment  stations,  with  which  1  have  been  connected  in  various  capacities 
since  its  foundation,  is  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for  agricultural  education  and 
exnerimentation  in  this  country  and  abroad.  We  receive  there  the  reports  and 
bulletins  of  all  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  and  from  many 
foreign  countries,  and  we  make  a  business  of  reviewing  all  that  literature  for  the 
puri)ose  of  knowing  its  contents  and  publishing  as  much  as  may  be  of  general 
advantage  to  our  people  in  this  country.  Besides  that,  we  have  made,  within 
recent  years,  personal  visits  to  every  part  of  the  United  States  except  our  new 
island  possessions,  and  also  to  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  I  have  been 
myself  a  number  of  times  to  all  oi  the  States  and  Territories  in  tiie  United 
States  except  Alaska,  and  I  have  also  visited  Europe  for  the  puri)06e  of  stud^ring 
questions  relating  to  agricultural  education  and  experimentation.    So  that,  in  a 

funeral  way,  I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to  look  at  this  matter  broadly,  and  I  hope 
shall  be  able  to  bring  out  some  information  which  will  be  of  use  to  the  com- 
mission. 

First,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  within  the  last 
half  century  a  great  world-wide  movement  for  the  organization  of  technical 
education  in  agriculture  and  scientific  research  along  agricultural  lines.  It  is 
very  important,  I  think,  that  our  people  should  understand  that  the  work  we  are 
doing  in  this  country  is^simply  a  part  of  what  is  being  done  the  world  over,  and 
that  the  ^eat  commercial  nations,  with  which  we  are  more  and  more  coming  in 
competition,  are  every  year  increasing  their  efforts  to  perfect  their  system  of 
agricultural  education  and  investigation. 

The  movement  abroad,  in  some  respects,  has  reached  its  highest  perfection  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  where  agricultural  education  has  been  quite 
thoroughly  organized,  and  includes  schools  of  different  grades  from  the  university 
down  to  the  elementary  school.  And  now  such  countries  as  Russia  and  Australia 
and  Japan  are  developing  quite  complete  systems  of  agricultural,  investigation 
and  education,  and  even  in  countries  that  we  have  counted  as  among  those  that 
never  move  in  progressive  lines  there  is  a  movement  in  this  direction.  In  Egypt 
there  is  at  least  one  very  well  organized  agricultural  college,  and  in  connection 
with  it  agricultural  experiments  are  being  carried  on  under  competent  direction. 
Recently  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  called  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  recom- 
mend some  scientifically  trained  expert  along  agricultural  lines  who  might  advise 
him  how  to  organize  agricultural  education  and  experimentation  in  the  Turkish 
Empire. 

In  this  line,  as  in  other  lines,  we  must  always  remember  that  we  are  meeting 
an  ever-increasing  tide  of  competition  and  that  we  can  not  afford  to  be  behind 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  any  way  in  the  organization  and  perfecting  of  our  schemes 
for  technical  education  in  agriculture  and  for  scientific  and  practical  experiment- 
ing in  agricultural  lines. 

Coming  now  to  the  United  States,  we  may  say  in  general  that  we  have  three 
agencies  tor  agricultural  education  and  research.  We  have  the  agricultural  col- 
leges and  schools,  the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  United  States  Department  of  Amculture  is,  in 
the  main,  a  great  agricultural  experiment  station,  working  along  both  the  higher 
lines  of  scientific  research  and  more  practical  lines,  and  giving  out  a  large  amount 
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of  information  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  I  thought  that  very  likely  the  com- 
mission would  call  before  it  some  rex)resentative  of  that  Department  who  would 
si)eak  particularly  of  its  work,  so  it  is  my  purpose  not  to  say  anything  about  it 
in  detail  to-day,  but  to  confine  myself  to  the  system  of  agricultural  education  in 
this  country  and  the  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

Briefly  speaking,  our  system  of  agricultural  education  includes  agricultural 
colleges,  agricultural  schools  which  are  of  a  lower  grade,  the  farmers'  institutes, 
various  plans  of  university  extension,  as  it  is  now  called,  such  as  home  reading 
circles  and  farmers*  clubs,  which  pursue  courses  of  studv  under  the  more  or  less 
direct  supervision  of  the  agricultural  colleg^es;  and  besides  that  we  have  a  move- 
ment, now  rapidly  gathering  head,  for  the  introduction  of  nature  study  into  the 
rural  schools,  somewhat  after  the  same  plan  as.has  been  introduced  into  the  city 
schools,  but  with  a  choice  of  subjects  more  directly  relating  to  amculture. 

Speaking  first  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  they  are  organized  under  what  is 
known  as  the  land  grant  act  of  1862.  This  is  an  act  which  is  very  broad  in  its 
scope,  and  for  that  reason  the  system  of  institutions  which  have  grown  up  imder 
it  includes  a  wide  rant^e  of  colleges  and  universities,  and  much  misapprehension 
has  arisen  in  the  public  mind  regarding  these  institutions  because  they  are  loosely 
classed  together  m  the  public  press  and  otherwise,  oftentimes,  as  agricultural 
colleges.  Now,  the  fact  is  that  in  this  country  we  have  only  one  purely  agricul- 
tural college,  and  that  is  located  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  at  Amherst.  In 
27  States  and  Territories  the  colleges  are  organized  as  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges,  not  always  having  exactly  that  name,  but  they  are  colleges  in  which, 
along  with  agriculture,  th«re  are  courses  of  instruction  relating  to  the  mechanical 
arts  and  other  subjects  like  domestic  science,  and  in  man]^  cases  some  shorter 
courses,  so  that  in  these  27  States  you  have  institutions  ranging  all  the  way  from 
those  which  have  2  or  3  courses  of  study  to  those  which  have  12  or  15  dinerent 
courses  of  study. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinqston.)  How  do  you  class  the  Missisfiijipi  Col- 
lege?— A.  The  Mississippi  College  is  classed  as  agricultural  and  mechanical — that 
is,  it  has  courses  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  esixxdally. 

Then,  in  20  States,  these  land-grant  colleges  are  the  State  universities,  in  which 
there  is  a  department  or  school  of  agriculture,  but  of  course  these  State  universi- 
ties take  in  every  subject  that  comes  within  the  scope  of  education,  as  far  as  their 
means  will  permit,  in  all  these  institutions  we  have  different  kinds  of  courses 
for  agriculture — the  regular  4  years*  college  course,  a  shorter  coui-se,  commonly 
of  2  years*  duration,  special  courses,  as  in  dairying,  etc. — and  ttiere  has  been  a 
great  tendency,  as  far  as  the  agricultural  side  or  these  institutions  is  concerned, 
within  the  past  few  years  toward  specialization,  both  in  the  dividing  up  of  the 
subject  of  agriculture  into  different  branches  which  are  taught  by  different  teach- 
ers, and  in  tne  offering  of  more  special  courses  in  different  agricultural  subjects; 
and  this,  I  think,  is  strengthening  the  agricultural  course  and  bringing  it  into  line 
with  the  courses  given  in  other  subjects,  and  enabling  it  more  fully  to  meet  the 
needs  of  different  classes  of  students. 

You  may  be  interested  in  one  or  two  of  these  special  lines  of  work.  For 
instance,  there  is  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  a  special  dairy  school,  which  has 
already  sent  out  about  800  trained  butter  and  ch-  ese  makers,  and  has  also  taught 
between  1,000  and  2,000  youngmen  butter  making  on  the  farm  as  distinguished 
from  that  in  the  creamery.  There  is  also  at  that  institution  a  short  course  in  agri- 
culture which  this  year  had  190  students  in  attendance.  In  this  case  they  are 
working  directly  for  the  interests  of  the  farm,  as  you  will  see  by  this  statement 
which  tne  dean  of  the  college.  Professor  Henry,  makes: 

*'  We  have  found  places  on  the  farms  this  year  for  more  than  50 young  men,  and 
20  more  will  probably  find  employment  within  the  next  week.  These  young  men 
secure  from  |2  to  $5  or  $10  more  per  month  because  of  their  training  with  us.*' 

Another  instance  of  this  special  school  work  is  in  Louisiana,  where  a  school  for 
training  sugar  experts  has  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years  at  Audubon 
Park,  New  Orleans,  in  connection  with  the  experiment  station,  and  more  recently 
at  Baton  Rouge,  in  connection  with  the  State  University,  that  has  proved  useful 
and  is  meeting  with  outside  approval  and  with  the  supiK)rt  and  financial  assist- 
ance of  the  Sugar  Planters'  Association. 

We  have  in  this  country,  at  present,  land-grant  colleges  in  all  the  States  and 
Territories  except  Alaska;  and  in  some  of  the  States,  esi)ecially  in  the  South,  there 
are  separate  institutions  for  the  colored  people,  so  that  the  total  number  of  such 
institutions,  according  to  the  statistics  for  1898,  collected  by  the  ofiice  of  experi- 
ment stations,  was  64,  of  which  61  maintained  courses  in  agriculture.  They  had, 
in  all,  resources  of  funds,  lands  still  unsold,  farms,  buildings,  apparatus,  machin- 
ery, libraries,  and  miscellaneous  equipment  to  a  total  value  of  something  over 
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$58,500,000,  and  the  income  of  these  institntions,  derived  from  the  land-grant  act  of 
1862,  from  the  United  States  appropriation  under  the  act  of  1890,  from  State  appro 
priations,  from  fees,  and  from  other  sources  made  a  total  of  a  little  over  $6,000,000. 
The  valne  of  the  additions  which  were  made  to  the  buildings  and  the  equipment 
of  these  institutions  in  the  single  year  1898  is  estimated  to  be  $2,800,000,  showing 
a  large  relative  increase  and  indicating  the  strength  which  these  institutions  have 
in  the  public  regard,  because  a  large  part  of  this  money  came  from  the  State 
appropriations. 

The  number  of  x)ersons  teaching  in  these  institutions  was,  in  1898,  2,611,  and  in 
the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts  1 ,722  instructors  were  employed. 
The  totalnumber  of  students  in  these  institutions  in  that  year  was  reported  to  be 
31,658,  and,  in  the  courses  of  agriculture  alone,  4,181. 

Now,  it  would  not  do  to  measure  the  Influence  of  these  institutions  on  agricul- 
tural education  and  the  promotion  of  the  intelligence  of  our  farmers,  by  the  instruc- 
tion they  give  in  exact  facts  regarding  this  art ;  it  will  not  do  to  jud^  the  influence  of 
these  colleges  in  that  direction  by  the  number  of  students  in  agriculture,  because 
these  institutions,  as  I  shall  try  to  show  you  a  little  later,  are  in  many  ways  going 
out  beyond  the  class  room  to  exert  a  much  wider  influence  on  agricultural  prog- 
ress in  this  country.  But  I  think  it  is  something  that  we  ought  to  note  carefully 
as  an  encouraging  feature  that  we  have  such  a  large  number  relatively  of  stu- 
dents who  are  actually  pursuing  college  courses  in  agriculture,  for  we  are  thereby, 
it  seems  to  me,  doing  a  gfreat  work  in  training  the  men  who  are  to  be  the  leaders 
in  agricultural  progress.  We  are  sending  out  every  year  a  body  of  thoroughly 
trained  young  men  along  agricultural  lines  whose  influence,  without  any  doubt, 
will  be  very  great  in  promotihg  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  this  country. 

We  will  consider  next  the  scnools  of  agriculture  of  lower  ^ade  than  the  col- 
leges, and  here  we  sliall  find  that  we  have  simply  the  beginning  of  a  movement. 
There  is  comiected  with  the  University  of  Minnesota  a  school  of  agriculture  of 
high-school  grade,  having  a  course  of  study  and  a  faculty  organized  separately 
from  the  college  of  agriculture  in  the  university,  and  giving  instruction  of  a  dis- 
tinctively lower  grade.  This  school,  last  year,  reported  an  attendance  of  275 
young  men  and  50  young  women.  It  is  also  affirmed  by  the  managers  of  this 
school  that  nearly  all  of  its  graduates  returned  to  farm  homes,  and  as  one  branch 
of  that  institution  there  is  a  dairy  school,  which  has  in  attendance  about  100 
young  men  who  have  had  some  previous  exx)erience  in  butter  and  cheese  manu- 
facture, and  who  have  come  to  get  a  more  technical  knowledge  of  this  subject. 

A  similar  school  has  recently  been  started  in  the  University  of  Nebraska  and 
this  year  has  an  attendance  of  60  boys,  reported  to  be  directly  from  the  farm 
and  with  the  intention  of  going  back  to  the  farm.  The  schools  for  colored 
people,  the  Hampton  Institute,  in  Virginia,  and  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  in  Ala- 
Dama,  under  Booker  T.  Washington's  wise  management,  of  which  we  have  all 
heard  so  much,  are  developing  agricultural  courses  along  these  high  school  lines. 
Then  we  have  a  school  under  the  Jewish  auspices  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  endowed, 
as  I  understand  it,  by  the  Baron  Hirsch  fund  to  a  considerable  extent,  which  has 
a  fai-m  school  on  the  European  pattern,  I  should  judge,  though  I  have  not  had 
the  privilege  of  visiting  it.  They  take  the  boys  to  live  on  the  farm  and  instruct 
tht*m  in  agriculture  along  practical  lines.  I  also  understand  that  the  Miller 
Manual  Training  School,  in  Virginia,  gives  some  training  in  apiculture  along 
this  line.  This,  as  I  have  stated,  is  only  a  beginning.  In  my  3Udgment,  every 
year  shows  more  conclusively  that  we  need  in  this  country  to  develon  secondary 
sc1k)o1s  for  agriculture  as  they  have  been  developed  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  leading  countiies  of  Europe.  Now,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  I  think  this 
may  well  be  done.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  number  of  special  schools  after 
the  plan  of  those  schools  in  Minnesota  and  Nebraska.  They  might  be  begun 
in  connection  with  the  land-grant  colleges,  but  they  ought  to  be  extended  so 
as  to  have  a  number  of  them  at  different  points  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 
Tliey  can  be  run,  of  course,  as  secondary  colleges  at  comparatively  moderate  cost 
and  the  expenses  of  the  students  can  be  made  smaller  than  in  the  colleges,  and 
they  would  be  nearer  to  the  students*  homes;  but  even  if  that  should  be  done, 
I  think  that  in  addition  we  -should  have  the  introduction  of  what  I  would  call 
outline  courses  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture  in  the  hijfh  schools  in  or 
near  the  rural  communities.  I  do  not  think  that  our  i)eople  outside  of  the  cities 
fully  understand  that  the  cities  are  constantly  developing  their  high  schools  along 
the  lines  of  manual  training  and  technical  education.    In  Washington,  for  exam- 

le,  we  have  a  business  high  school  as  a  separate  institution,  and  we  are  goin^  to 
_ave  a  manual-training  high  school. '  In  many  high  schools  in  the  smaller  cities, 
we  have  courses  which  directly  relate  to  the  various  lines  of  business  and  indus- 
trial a  ts.  Now,  I  think  the  same  thing  ought  to  be  done  for  agriculture,  and, 
in  my  judgment,  it  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  at  least  to  make  a  begin- 
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ninif  of  this  work.  Many  high  schools  in  the  pities  where  the  high-school  system 
is  well  organized  already  have  at  least  one  teacher  who  is  chosen  because  of  his 
ability  to  teach  natural  science  in  certain  branches.  That  teacher  might  just  as 
well  be  a  person  who  had  received  instruction  in  scientific  a^culture  in  the 
land-grant  college,  if  you  will,  because  there,  of  course,  he  gets  instruction  in  the 
natural  sciences,  which  is  just  the  same  as  he  gets  in  any  college,  and  he  receives 
instruction  in  technical  agriculture  besides.  He  could  offer  an  outline  course  in 
agriculture  as  an  optional  study,  if  you  will,  that  would  enable  the  bey  going 
from  the  common  scnool  to  the  high  school,  as  many  of  them  do  to  finish  their 
education,  to  take  up  at  the  same  time,  in  his  high-school  course,  such  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  modem  scientific  information  relating  to  agriculture  as  would 
enable  him  when  he  went  back  to  the  farm  to  further  the  movement  that  is  going 
on  for  the  uplifting  of  agi-iculture  along  these  lines.  It  would  enable  him  to 
understand  more  fully  the  bulletins  sent  out  from  the  experiment  stations  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and,  in  a  general  way,  it  would  give  him  an  out- 
look toward  comprehensive  a^culture  which  woula  be  of  the  greatest  v^ue  to 
him.  He  could  get  all  that  without  going  farther  from  home  than  he  now  does 
to  the  high  schools  located  in  his  own  township  or  near  there. 

Now,  a  similar  thing  to  that  along  another  line  has  been  done  in  some  States 
for  the  advantage  of  the  high-school  teachers;  for  example,  the  State  of  New  York 
gives  to  every  high  school  that  organizes  a  teachers'  class  with  a  certain  number 
of  students  a  subsidy,  varying,  according  to  the  number  of  students,  say  from  $500 
to  $1,000  a  year.  That  enables  that  high  school  to  get  a  teacher  who  has  had 
some  instruction  in  a  normal  school,  and  he,  in  connection  with  his  other  duties, 
organizes  a  teachers'  class  and  gives  them  an  outline  course  in  teaching.  That  is 
doing  a  great  deal  in  New  York  State  to  raise  the  grade  of  teachers  in  the  public 
schools,  and  has  been  found  a  comparatively  ine^nwnsive  plan.  I  think  the  same 
plan  mi^ht  be  applied  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  high  schools  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State. 

Passing  now,  and  considering  briefly  the  farmers'  institutes,  which  we  may  call 
the  adult  farmers'  school  of  agriculture:  these  are  organized  in  different  ways  in 
the  different  States.  In  some  cases  they  are  under  the  general  management  of  the 
agricultural  college  or  experiment  station.  More  frequently  they  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  board  or  commissioners  of  agriculture,  and  in  a  few  States 
there  i3  a  special  State  officer  known  as  the  superintendent  of  farmers'  institutes, 
who  has  that  general  management.  There  has  been  a  very  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  institutes  annually  held  in  this  country.  There  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
no  exact  statistics  available  regarding  these  institutes,  but  I  have  collated  them 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  I  have  estimated  that  institutes  are  regularly  held  now  in 
about  30  States,  and  that  durinff  the  past  year  some  2,000  institutes  were  held,  the 
total  attendance  at  which  was  about  500 ,000 .  These  institutes  are  passing  through 
an  interesting  stage  in  their  development.  When  they  were  first  organized  tiie 
farmers  seemed  to  like  best  to  hear  the  local  men  who  had  had  experience  in  their 
immediate  vicinity — some  successful  farmers — and  they  did  not  care  as  much  about 
outsiders;  but  nowadays  the  demand  more  and  more  is  for  expert  talkers  at  these 
farmers'  institutes,  men  who  can  not  merely  state  what  is  witnin  their  own  expe- 
rience, but  who  have  had  opi>ortunity  for  some  wide  study  of  agricultural  prob- 
lems, and  so  in  one  or  two  j)iaces  at  least  there  is  the  l)eginning  of  a  movement  to 
organize  a  special  corps  of  institute  workers.  They  have,  thus  far,  largely  drawn 
upon  the  colleges  ana  experiment  stations;  but  these  men,  I  must  say  in  their 
behaU,  are  getting  overworked,  and  so  now  there  is  a  call  for  men  who  will 
devote  their  time  more  largely  to  the  special  work  of  the  institutes.  I  think 
myself  that  this  is  a  thing  which  ought  to  be  encouraged;  that  we  ought  to  have 
in  this  country  men  corresponding  to  what  they  call  in  France  traveling  profes- 
sors; men  who  can  be  connected  with  the  central  office  of  the  farmers'  institute 
in  the  State,  and  who  can  have  time  to  go  to  agricultural  colleges  and  exx)eriment 
stations,  or  come  to  Washington  and  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  well  as  look  around  and  see  what  the  needs  of  the  farmers  are  in 
their  own  State.  Then  it  should  be  made  possible  for  them  to  disseminate  this 
information  by  oral  communications  at  the  farmers'  institutes  and  other  farmers' 
meetings. 

Some  of  the  States  in  which  the  institute  movement  has  been  most  successful 
are  the  following— a  few  instances  to  show  how  the  movement  is  developing: 

In  Wisconsin  there  are  now  annually  held  120  institutes  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  over  50,000  persons,  and  60,000  copies  c»f  their  annual  institute  bulletin,  in 
which  the  best  addresses  are  grouped  together,  making  a  book  of  over  800  pages, 
are  annually  distributed,  and  a  copy  put  in  every  school  library  in  the  State.  For 
this  work  the  State  gives  an  appropriation  of  $12,000  annually. 
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In  Massachusetts  125  institutes  are  held,  with  an  attendance  of  abont  18,000 
farmers. 

In  Minnesota  50  farmers*  institutes  of  2  or  3  days  each  are  held,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  from  800  to  1,000  i)eople  at  each  institute,  and  15,000  copies  of  their 
amnual  report  are  distributed. 

In  Indiana  an  attendance  is  reported  of  oter  25,000,  an  average  number  of  272 
I)ersons  in  somewhat  loss  than  100  institutes. 

In  Michigan  institutes  are  held  in  nearly  every  county  and  the  total  attendance 
is  reported  to  reach  about  120,000. 

In  Pennsylvania  some  200  institutes  are  held. 

In  Ohio  235  institutes  in  88  counties  were  held,  with  an  attendance  of  about 
90,000. 

In  New  York  some  250  institutes  are  held  in  a  single  year. 

Pass  on,  now,  to  consider  briefly  what  may  be  called  university  extension  work 
on  behalf  of  the  farmer,  a  part  of  which  is  included  in  what  the  colleges  do  for 
the  farmers'  institutes,  as  already  shown. 

We  have  an  attempt  in  PennsyWania  and  some  other  States  to  organize  a  regu- 
lar course  of  home  reading  for  farmers.  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  was 
the  first  to  do  this  in  any  thorough  way,  and  its  work  may  show  what  can  be 
done  in  this  line.  They  have  at  present  enrolled  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
between  400  and  500  x)ersons  who  are  pursuing  these  courser,  at  their  own  homes. 
A  syllabus  of  the  course  is  sent  out  to  each  of  these  persons  and  they  are  recom- 
mended to  read  certain  books  and  asked  to  write  answers  to  (]^uestions,  and  these 
answers  as  they  come  in,  in  many  instances,  show  a  surprising  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency. That  work  is  growing  rapidly,  and  it  has  already  taxed  the  resources 
of  the  college  to  carry  it  on.  Besides  this,  we  have  at  times  had  what  may  be 
called  traveling  schools — that  is,  instead  of  the  ordinary  institutes,  we  have  the 
instructors  in  the  colleges  and  workers  in  the  experiment  stations  going  out  and 
taking  up  some  particular  line  of  instruction  for,  say,  3  days,  in  a  special  locality, 
so  that  tiiose  in  attendance  get  a  little  more  systematic  survey  of  the  subject 
than  at  the  ordinary  institute  through  addresses.  This  is  just  in  its  beginning 
in  this  country,  but  has  been  attempted  abroad  to  a  considerable  extent.  For 
example,  in  England  a  number  of  traveling  schools  for  dairying  are  put  in 
operation  each  season.  A  dairy  outfit  of  the  modem  kind  is  taken  along  on  the 
train  and  on  the  cart  finally,  and  the  teacher  in  charge  not  only  makes  an  address, 
but  he  shows  how  these  instruments  or  apparatus  are  to  be  worked,  and  helps  the 
farmer  in  this  way  to  get  an  idea  of  the  more  modern  methods. 

Lastly,  under  the  head  of  a^cultural  education,  we  will  consider  agriculture 
in  the  elementary  schools.  Tms  has  been  undertaken  in  some  European  countries 
to  quite  an  extent,  but  the  outcome  is  as  yet  problematical.  The  one  great  diffi- 
culty thus  far,  as  in  this  country,  has  been  to  find  teachers  who  are  properly 
trained  for  that  kind  of  work,  because  it  requires  a  special  training  and  especial 
adaptability  to  succeed;  and  then  the  general  demand  for  the  introduction  of  new 
stuoies  into  the  elementary  schools  growing  out  of  the  general  broadening  of 
human  knowledge  makes  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  determine  how  far  any 
special  subject  like  agriculture  can  be  safely  and  wisely  introduced  into  the  com- 
mon schools.  In  some  cases  it  is  done  with  considerable  success  abroad.  I 
remember,  for  instance,  going  myself  to  a  school  in  a  little  village  in  Belgium, 
whei-e  the  teacher,  as  in  Europe  in  such  schools  is  almost  universal,  was  a  man, 
who  was  that  day  giving  instruction  on  milk  to  children  12  and  14  years  of  age. 
He  was  doing  it  in  good  shape,  and  they  were  much  interested,  and  trying  to  get 
out  of  it  all  they  could.  They  told  me  he  was  a  very  unusual  man.  His  whole 
soul  was  in  his  work.  He  was  secretary  of  an  agricultural  club  of  the  village, 
and  he  was  trying  to  introduce  a  modem  dairy,  besides  his  onerous  duties  as 
general  schoolmaster.  He  was  one  out  of  a  thousand.  That  shows  that  under 
some  circumstances,  jit  leart,  something  can  be  done  in  this  line,  but,  generally 
speaking,  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  the  formal  teaching  of  agriculture  can  bo 
introduced  into  the  common  schools,  and  that  seems  to  me  to  oe  certainly  true 
under  the  present  condition  of  our  common  schools.  What  we  need  to  do  now  is 
to  reform  our  country  schools  along  the  modem  lines  of  elementary  instruction, 
just  as  we  have  the  city  schools,  and  we  shall  be  busy  for  some  years  to  come  in 
getting  the  common  schools  into  as  good  condition  along  these  lines  as  they 
ought  to  be.  One  thing  which  can  be  done,  and  which  will  have  considerable 
bearing  on  agriculture,  is  to  introduce  into  the  common  schools  the  teaching  of 
nature,  to  use  a  phrase  that  is  becoming  common— that  is,  to  have  the  teachers 
in  these  schools  as  a  part  of  their  regular  work  lead  the  scholars  to  observe  the 
natural  objects  and  phenomena  about  them,  and  thus  to  get  a  start  along  the  line 
of  modem  thought  relating  to  science,  and  to  see  in  an  elementary  way  how  thig 
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is  related  to  their  practical  affairs.  If  that  can  be  done  in  the  rural  schools  gen- 
erally, of  course  the  subjects  which  would  naturally  be  selected  by  the  intelli- 
gent teacher  would  very  largely  be  subjects  related  to  a^culture.  If  the  teacher 
was  to  teach  about  a  bug,  for  instance,  the  natural  thing  in  the  country  would 
be  to  take  a  bu^  which  was  prominently  known  to  the  people  there  as  a  bug 
helpful  or  injurious  to  agriculture,  as  the  case  might  be;  and  any  inteligent 
teacher  in  the  course  of  instruction  would  point  out  the  fact  that  it  was  benefi- 
cial or  injurious  to  agriculture;  and  so  in  regard  to  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
relating  to  nature.  This  movement  has  begun  in  a  very  succesedcul  wav  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  h&s  spread  into  Indiana  and  Maryland,  and  x)08sibly  into 
some  other  States.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  coming  movement  for  the  improve- 
ment of  rural  schools  in  the  direction  of  benefit  to  agriculture.  •  In  New  York 
the  State  makes  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  for  university  extension  work  to  the 
college  of  agriculture  connected  with  Cornell  University,  which  is  the  land-grant 
college.  A  portion  of  that  money  is  to  be  spent  in  simple  experiments  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  under  such  appropriations  the  college 
of  agriculture  and  the  experiment  station  connected  with  Cornell  University 
have  carried  on  several  hundreds  of  experiments  with  i)otatoes  and  fertilizers  and 
such  other  things  as  the  farmers  themselves  could  manage,  and  these  have  been 
distributed  quite  broadly  through  the  State.  But  a  good  deal  of  the  money  is  used 
in  the  preparation  and  dissemination  of  leaflets  on  nature  subjects,  which  may  be 
used  by  the  teachers  in  preparing  simple  lessons  for  the  scholars  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  then  tne  instructors  in  the  agricultural  college  go  about  the 
State  to  attend  the  teachers'  institutes  and  farmers*  meetings  to  explain  this 
movement  and  to  help  on  in  the  work. 

They  rejwrt  that  this  year,  under  this  plan,  instruction  is  being  given  to  some 
10,000  farmers  and  about  25,000  teachers,  and  presumably,  of  course,  to  the 
scholars  under  the  control  of  these  teachers.  Now,  the  only  difficulty  about  this 
movement  is  that  it  is  so  popular  that  the  work  imi)osed  is  an  embarrassment  to 
those  in  charge  of  it,  and,  as  would  be  natural,  the  city  schools  see  in  it  an 
opportunity  to  improve  their  course  of  study,  and  so  the  demand  for  these  leaf- 
lets has  come  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  teachers  in  the  city  schools,  show- 
ing that  they  are  alive  to  the  subject.  I  speak  of  this  because  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  such  movements  grows  out  of  the  conservatism  of  the  farming 
population.  I  had  myself  an  experience  covering  a  period  of  years  as  a  teacher 
m  one  of  the  State  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts.  We  trained  our  teachers, 
among  other  things,  to  give  lessons  on  nature  subjects.  In  Massachusetts  the 
schools  are  under  the  control  of  the  local  board,  and  we  found  that  when  the 
teachers  went  out  into  the  rural  schools  and  undertook  to  introduce  these  nature 
studies  the  school  board  said:  **Oh,  no;  we  do  not  want  these  new-fangled 
studies.  Readin',  writin',  and  'rithmetic  is  good  enough  for  us."  This  is  a 
matter  that  you  will  have  to  contend  with  in  extending  this  movement  for  the 
introduction  of  nature  study  into  the  common  schools.  You  will  have  to  overcome 
the  conservatism  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  rural  regions. 

I  have  gotten  through  now  with  vmat  I  had  marked  out  to  say  about  agricul- 
tural education.    If  there  are  any  inquiries,  I  might  pause  briefly  there. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  advocate  the  introduction 
of  these  practical  lessons  in  agriculture  in  .the  common  schools  in  urban  as  well 
as  rural  districts?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  can  urge  that  agriculture  ought  to 
be  taught  specifically  in  the  urban  schools,  and  yet  it  is  verv  difficult  to  make, 
of  course,  an  exact  division.  I  think  agriculture  might  well  be  taught  in  a  great 
many  places  that  we  might  call  cities,  which  are  intimately  associated  with  rural 
communities >  but  in  our  large  cities,  like  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  I  doubt  if 
they  would  find  it  expedient  to  introduce  the  teaching  of  agriculture. 

Q.  Whe'te  would  you  draw  the  line  between  urban  and  rural  schools? — ^A.  I  do 
not  think  any  exact  line  could  be  drawn. 

Q.  That  would  have  to  be  left  to  each  paiiicular  case?— A.  Yes;  to  each  par- 
ticular case. 

Q.  There  would  be  danger,  I  suppose,  of  rather  overloading  the  curriculum 
with  practical  work  in  having  it  in  the  city  schools,  because  there  is  always,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  a  movement  to  bring  in  practical  mechanics,  industrial  arts  in 
some  of  the  schools.— A.  They  teach  things  relating  to  the  industries  of  the  cities. 
What  I  urge  is,  in  the  high  schools  in  and  near  the  rural  communities,  there 
should  be  teaching  relating  to  agriculture. 

(J.  How  are  you  going  to  draw  the  line?— A.  I  think  that  would  have  to  be  deter- 
mined largely  by  the  local  conditions.  There  are  cities  of  50,000  to  00,000  inhab- 
itants which  really  are  rural  conters  surrounded  by  agricultural  populatic^n. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  city  like  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  the  agricultural  interests 
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of  the  State  are  so  prominent.  I  have  no  donbt  in  the  high  school  in  Des  Moines 
there  are  quite  a  large  number  of  stndents  who  have  come  from  the  rural  schools 
to  finish  their  education.  It  would  then  be  yery  appropriate,  in  such  a  school  as 
that,  that  an  optional  course  should  be  formed  in  agriculture  for  the  benefit  of 
these  students.  They  could  do  it  without  any  considerable  expense,  because,  as 
I  said,  they  already  have  at  least  one  teacher  who  is  equipped  along  scientific 
lines,  and  if  they  got  a  teacher  from  some  agricultural  college  he  would  know 
just  as  much  science,  and  he  would  be  able  to  give  instruction  in  agriculture 
besides. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Will  you  please  state  the  substance  of  the  law  of  1862, 
the  kmd-grant  act?— A.  It  is  a  law  which  granted  each  State  and  Territory  30,000 
acres  of  land  for  each  Representative  or  Senator  in  Ck)ngres8,  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  which  were  to  constitute  a  fund  to  be  held  by  the  State  and  devoted  to 
tbe  maintenance  of  colleges  in  which  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  would 
be  taught,  but  in  which  other  subjects,  not  even  excluding  the  classics,  might  be 
taught. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  which  State  first  took  advantage  of  the  act?— A.  I  do  not. 
Colleges  have  been  organized  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  which  could  take 
advantage  of  the  act. 

Q.  Before  the  act  of  1862  how  many  States  had  what  we  call  State  agricultural 
colleges? — A.  Only  a  very  few.  The  college  of  Michigan  was  the  first  college; 
established,  I  think,  in  1855;  Maryland  had  made  some  movement  in  that  direc- 
tion; Pennsylvania  likewise,  and  so  in  possibly  10  or  12  States  there  had  been  a 
movement. 

Q.  In  the  early  part  of  your  discourse  you  mentioned  that  France,  Oermany, 
and  Belgium  had  made  great  advances  in  agricultural  education;  why  do  you 
except  Great  Britain?— A.  Great  Britain  has  been  backward  in  that  respect.  She 
has  no  thoroughly  organized  agricultural  education  or  experimentation.  There 
are  a  few  agricultural  colleges;  and  she  has  in  recent  years  given  grants  of  money 
to  a  number  of  institutions,  but  there  is  no  regular  system.  She  is  behind,  but 
she  is  beginning  to  wake  up  to  see,  as  in  regard  to  technical  education  generally, 
that  this  18  one  of  the  problems  in  England  nowadays. 

Q.  I  suppose  in  Great  Britain— if  they  have  not  organized  systems  of  amcultu- 
ral  education,  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  farmers  are  able  to  pay 
£3  to  £5  rentsd  annually  and  get  crops  off  that  pay  them?  This  is  a  practical 
view,  independent  of  the  educational  features,  is  it  not? — ^A.  I  should  say,  in  large 
measure,  that  is  due  to  the  market  right  at  hand — at  their  doors.  England  has 
imported  a  very  largje  portion  of  her  agricultural  material  of  all  sorts,  but  along 
lines  which  call  for  intensive  farming,  market  gardening,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  raising  of  fine  stock  and  industries  which  require  a  large  amount  of 
practical  skill,  patience,  and  systematic  effort,  her  farmers  have  the  advantage, 
though  it  is  not  certain  how  long  they  will  retain  that  advantage.  I  should  judge 
from  what  I  read  they  do  not  feel  necure  in  that  position. 

Q.  The  point  is  this,  you  say  that  Great  Britain  has  not  systematized  its  education 
in  agriculture,  and  yet  practically  this  result  we  know,  that  farmers  raising  cereals 
in  Great  Britain  pay  rent  from  $15  to  $25  per  acre  annually  and  make  it  pay.  How 
does  the  British  farmer  learn  these  scientific  principles?— A.  He  has  learned 
through  long  years  of  the  necessity  for  careful  culture,  and  then  he  has  taken 
advantage  to  a  considerable  extent,  I  would  judge,  of  the  information  which  has 
been  given  him  through  what  has  been  done  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  You 
will  find  that  the  reports  of  the  experiment  stations  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Belgium  are  being  constantly  translated  and  made  available  to  the  English  farmer. 
Much  valuable  information  has  also  been  given  him  by  the  experiment  station 
at  Bothamsted,  in  his  own  country,  whicn  has  been  at  work  over  60  years. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  some  things  he  has  not  been  able  to  hold  his  own  alto- 
gether. The  farmer  in  Denmark,  who  took  up  with  the  scientific  side  of  dairying 
and  with  the  help  of  his  Government  organized  the  business  of  dairying  on  a 
scientific  basis,  has  been  able  to  go  into  the  English  market  with  his  butter  and 
drive  out,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  Englishman  himself.  The  Danish  butter,  I 
understand,  is  rated  higher  than  any  other  butter  on  the  English  market. 

Q.  And  so  with  respect  to  Canadian  cheese.  I  do  not  think  the  Canadians  are 
very  far  advanced  in  agricultural  education,  but  Canadian  cheese  can  sell  in 
Liverpool  and  London  markets  against  the  best  Dunlop.— A.  But  in  Canada  there 
has  been  of  recent  years  venr  systematic  and  thorough  work  in  agricultural 
education  and  investigation.    They  have  an  admirable  system. 

Q.  I  thought  in  Canada,  on  account  of  the  sparseness  of  population,  it  would 
be  mfficult  to  bring  education  in  among  the  Canadian  farmers?— A.  I  do  not  mean 
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that  large  niunbers  of  Canadian  farmers  have  actually  gone  to  colleges,  but  they 
have  good  agriculturists  and  good  experiment  stations,  the  reports  of  which  have 
been  widely  disseminated  in  Canada. 

Q.  To  go  back  to  the  British  farmer  question;  do  you  not  think  that  the  three 
great  societies  of  agriculture  in  England  and  Scotland,  through  lectures  and  posi- 
tive experiments  on  their  farms,  without  colleges,  have  really  brought  British 
agriculture  up  to  its  present  high  state,  so  that  these  farmers,  renters,  can  pay 
these  high  rates  of  rent? — A.  I  think  these  organizations  have  had  an  important 
part  in  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  in  these  schools  you  are  speaking  of  now,  that  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  lecturing  and  use  of  the  class  book  and  the  stud^r  of  formulas 
and  all  that,  and  not  enough  real  practical  work  on  the  farm  carried  on  by  the 
students  in  the  agricultural  colleges?— A.  Perhai>s,  in  a  general  way,  I  should 
agree  with  you,  but  not  probably  in  just  the  sense  you  think;  that  is,  without 
doubt,  the  general  plan  of  teaching  in  the  agricultural  colleges  and  schools  of  this 
country  has  been  not  well  organized.  One  thing,  I  may  say  in  that  connection, 
that  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ejqp^riment  Stations  is  doing 
now  is  to  study  the  methods  of  teaching  agriculture  with  a  view  to  their  improve- 
ment; but  when  I  say  that,  I  do  not  think  we  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  old  sys- 
tem of  manual  training  in  the  schools,  which  has  prevailed  in  Europe  in  connec- 
tion with  agriculture,  as  with  other  subjects.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  best 
plan  to  have  the  boys  go  to  a  school  and  spend  a  considerable  ix)rtion  of  their  time 
in  working  on  the  farm.  The  farm  connected  with  the  school,  in  my  judgment, 
should  rather  be  used  just  as  a  laboratory  is  used  in  connection  with  the  teaching 
of  science,  to  show  certain  things  and  to  show  how  certain  principles  are  to  be 
applied  to  practice.  Now,  that  will  not  be  always  done  by  the  ordinary  methods 
which  the  fanner  would  use  on  the  farm,  but  the  student,  if  intelligently 
instructed  along  these  lines,  can  go  back  to  the  farm  and  apply  these.  Of  course, 
he  will  incidentally  get  a  certain  amount  of  practice  if  the  teacher  is  wise,  which 
will  enable  him  to  carry  out  these  things  practically. 

Q.  Is  there  not  really  among  the  agriculturists  of  the  country  a  considerable 
aversion  to  what  they  call  **  book  learning"  instead  of  practical  lessons  in  agri- 
culture, and  is  not  that  the  greatest  obstacle  you  have  to  overcome? — A.  Yes;  it 
is  a  very  great  obstacle.  At  the  same  time  you  may  say,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  more  farmers  every  year  who  read  and  profit  by  the  literature  which  is  availa- 
ble to  them.  Of  course,  nobody  wants  to  claim  too  much  for  reading  or  acquiring 
information  in  schools,  but  I  think  we  may  fairly  claim  that  as  accurate  informa- 
tion is  obtained  the  farmer  has  more  and  more  taken  advantage  of  it. 

Q.  In  various  States  of  this  Union,  more  especially  in  the  States  that  were  cul- 
tivated by  black  labor,  we  have  the  problem  of  a  naturally  impoverished  soil. 
Even  with  the  fertilizers  and  the  known  accessories  that  belong  to  agiiculture  it 
is  hard  to  raise  a  profitable  crop.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  these  lands  can  be 
reclaimed  or  profitable  crops  raised  without  the  use  of  scientific  agricultural 
means?— A.  No.  I  do  not  think  so,  using  the  word  **  scientific  "in  its  broad 
sense. 

Q.  I  mean  the  everyday  practical  knowledge;  that  he  has  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  his  soil  and  to  diversify  crops.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  the  largest  problem  we 
have  to  meet  to  day?— A.  It  is  a  very  large  problem,  esi)ecially  in  the  South  and 
east  of  the  AUeghenies. 

Q.  Now,  do  these  experiment  stations  in  the  South,  at  Hampton  and  Tuskegee, 
cover  anything  like  the  problem  of  reclaiming  these, lands?  Do  you  think  that  the 
style  of  education  there  is  going  to  be  helpful  or  is  it  sentimental?— A.  I  think  the 
education  in  agriculture  is  decidedly  practical.  Of  course,  it  has  not  gone  very 
far,  but  the  experiment  stations  and  agricultural  colleges  in  the  South  are  teach- 
ing a  great  deal  along  this  line,  and  the  farmers  should  listen  to  what  they  have 
to  say.  Of  course,  in  the  South  the  greatest  difficulty  grows  out  of  the  conserva- 
tism of  the  f aimer,  which  increases  in  proportion  to  his  ignorance.  The  colored 
man  has  it  deep  into  his  mind  that  it  is  no  use  for  him  to  try  to  raise  anything 
but  cotton.  That  is  the  only  crop  on  which  he  can  get  money  advanced,  and  so 
he  is  unwilling  to  venture  beyond  that  with  which  he  is  already  familiar;  but  I 
think  things  are  reaching  such  a  stage  in  the  South  that  he  will  be  compelled 
to  venture,  and  when  he  has  once  ventured  he  will  find  that  he  can  live  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time  if  he  does  not  get  his  advances;  and  if  he  is  not 
at  the  mercy  of  the  men  who  make  advances  of  money  on  crops  I  think  he 
will  be  a  great  deal  better  off  year  by  year  if  he  does  not  grow  so  much  cotton. 
There  are  thousands  of  farms  in  the  South  where  the  profit  on  the  better  part 
of  the  land  is  more  than  eaten  up  by  the  loss  on  the  poorer  land,  where  cotton 
is  grown  under  the  present  methods. 
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It  was  my  purpose,  if  there  are  no  farther  questions,  to  take  np  now  the  am- 
cnltnral  experiment  stations,  about  which  I  have  not  said  anything  material  thus 
far.  Exx)enmenting  along  agricultural  lines  began  in  this  country  in  a  regular  way 
with  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges,  but  it  was  only  organized  defi- 
nitely as  an  eziieriment-station  movement  just  about  25  vears  ago,  when  the  first 
regularly  organized  experiment  station  was  started  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
About  the  same  time  a  similar  thing  was  done  in  Califomia,  and  stations  b^^an  to 
be  formed  here  and  there  in  other  States,  until  in  1887  we  had  17  experiment  sta- 
tions in  14  different  States.  In  that  year  Congress  passed  what  is  knovm  com- 
monly as  the  Hatch  act,  which  gave  to  each  State  and  Territory  annually  $15,000 
a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  an  experiment  station,  which,  as  a  rule,  must  be  in 
connection  with  a  land-grant  college.  The  only  exception  is  in  those  States 
which  had  State  experiment  stations  organized  before  the  passage  of  this  act. 
Now,  these  early  stations  were  lar^ly  occupied  in  organizing  the  control  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  and  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  the  usefulness  of  basing  the 
purchase  of  such  fertilizers  on  the  manufacturers'  guaranty  of  their  chemical 
composition,  but  the  stations  made  also  sufficient  scientific  investigations  to  indi- 
cate that  with  broadened  facilities  and  resources  they  might  render  much  more 
service  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  The  work  of  organizing  new  stations 
under  the  Hatch  act  was  therefore  taken  up  with  enthusiasm,  and  uiey  were  soon 
in  operation  in  every  State  and  Territory.  The  basis  for  this  rapid  development 
of  experiment-station  work  had  been  laid  by  the  agricultural  colleges  previously 
established  under  the  land  grant  act  of  1882  in  most  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories. As  the  Hatch  act  made  the  stations  departments  of  these  colleges,  it  was 
comparatively  easy  to  find  in  their  faculties  men  competent  to  undertake  ^ri- 
cultural  investigations,  while  their  buildings,  scientific  apparatus,  and  farms  fur- 
nished a  sufficient  equipment  to  make  it  x)ossible  to  begin  experimental  inquiries 
as  soon  as  the  funds  for  their  maintenance  were  provided.  Tne  lines  of  work  had 
already  been  marked  out  to  a  considerable  extent  by  kindred  institutions  in 
Europe',  by  our  older  stations,  and  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  already  contained  within  itself  a  great  experiment  station  through  the 
work  of  its  different  scientific  divisions.  The  method  of  publishing  accounts  of 
agricultural  investigations  through  widely  distributed  reports  and  bulletins  con- 
taining the  scientific  and  technical  details  of  the  work  or  concise  summaries  of  its 
practical  results  had  already  been  established.  It  was  possible,  therefore,  for  the 
stations  organized  under  the  Hatch  act  almost  immediately  to  undertake  useful 
investigations  and  to  begin  the  publication  of  information  based  on  systematic 
observations  and  experiments. 

During  the  past  10  years  more  than  $10,000,000  has  been  expended  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  experiment  stations  in  the  United  States.  Of  this  sum  about 
$7,000,000  came  from  the  Federal  Gk>vemment  and  $8,000,000  from  State  sources. 
This  seems,  perhaps,  a  very  large  sum  to  expend  for  agricultural  investigations, 
but  it  will  not  appear  unduly  so  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  during  the  same  period 
the  United  States  produced  agricultural  products  valued  at  $80,000,000,000;  in 
other  words,  we  have  spent  $1  in  the  effort  to  improve  our  agriculture  and 
increase  the  output  for  every  $3,000  of  product,  which  I  think  yon  will  say  is 
not  a  very  large  sum  to  expend  in  that  way. 

The  number  of  publications  of  these  stations,  including  3,000  bulletins  and  500 
annual  reports  and  exclusive  of  press  bulletins,  has  reached  3,500.  The  bulletins 
of  the  stations  are  now  regularly  sent  to  more  than  500,000  farmers,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  about  5,000,000  copies  of  these  publications  are  now  annually  distrib- 
uted. This,  I  may  say,  is  in  addition  to  the  distribution  of  between  6,000,000  and 
7,000,000  copies  of  documenta  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  experiment  stations  are  conducting  a  wide  range  of  scientific  research  in 
the  laboratory  and  plant  house  and  an  equally  large  amount  of  practical  experi- 
menting in  the  fiela,  the  orchard,  stable,  and  dairy.  Practically  all  the  stations 
are  keeping  a  record  of  meteorological  data,  while  9  are  making  special  studies  of 
problems  relating  to  meteorological  phenomena  and  climatic  conditions.  Twenty- 
four  statioi^s  are  at  work  ux)on  soil  investigations,  its  geology,  physics,  and  chem- 
istry, or  conducting  soil  tests  with  fertilizers,  or  in  other  wajrs.  Sixteen  stations 
are  studying  questions  relating  to  drainage  and  seepage  or  to  irrigation  in  the 
field  or  greenhouse,  and  with  orchard,  garden,  or  farm  crops.  Forty-eight  sta- 
tions are  making  analyses  of  commercial  and  home-made  fertilizers  or  are  con- 
ducting field  experiments  with  fertilizers.  At  least  17  stations  either  exercise  a 
fertilizer  control  in  their  respective  States  or  make  analyses  on  which  the  control 
is  based.  AH  stations  are  stadjnnpf  the  more  important  crops,  either  with  regard 
to  their  composition,  nutritive  value,  iiiethcxlB  uf  manuring  and  cultivation,  and 
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the  best  varieties  adapted  to  individual  localities,  or  with  reference  to  systems  of 
rotation.  Thirty-six  stations  are  investigating  the  composition  of  feedmg  stuffs 
andf  in  some  instances,  making  digestion  experiments.  Thirty-seven  stations  are 
conducting  feeding  experiments  for  milk,  beef,  mutton,  or  pork,  or  are  studying 
different  methods  of  feeding.  Twenty-five  stations  are  investigating  subjects  re- 
lating to  dairying,  including  the  chemistry  and  bacteria  of  milk,  creaming,  butter 
making,  or  the  construction  and  management  of  creameries.  Fifty-two  stations 
are  domg  chemical  work  and  87  are  studying  methods  of  analysis.  Botanical 
studies  occupy  more  or  less  of  the  attention  of  37  stations,  including  investiga- 
tions in  systematic  and  physiological  botany  with  special  reference  to  the  diseases 
of  plants,  testing  of  seeds  with  reference  to  their  vitality  and  purity,  classification 
of  weeds,  and  methods  for  their  eradication.  Forty  stations  work  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  horticulture,  testing  varieties  of  vegetables  and  large  and  small 
fruits,  and  making  studies  in  varietal  improvement  and  s3monymy.  Several  sta- 
tions have  begun  ox>erations  in  forestry.  Thirty-four  stations  investigate  inju- 
rious insects  with  reference  to  their  restriction  or  destruction.  Nineteen  stations 
,  study  animal  diseases  and  the  methods  for  their  prevention  or  cure.  At  least  5 
stations  are  engaged  in  bee  culture  and  7  in  experiments  with  jK)ultry.  One  or 
more  stations  have  made  investigations  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: Technology  of  wine  and  of  olive -oil,  bleaching  of  nuts,  preservation  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  gaseous  fermentation  of  canned  goods,  draft  tests  of  farm 
implements,  road-making  exx)eriments,  cane,  sorghum,  and  maple-sugar  experi- 
ments, oyster  culture,  etc. 

That  summary  is,  I  think,  enough  to  indicate  something  of  the  breadth  on  which 
our  stations  are  organized.  We  may  classify  their  duties  roughly  under  4  general 
heads:  a,  they  take  part  in  certain  i)olice  duties  such  as  are  connected  with  the 
control  of  fertilizer  inspection,  of  dairy  products,  etc.;  6,  they  study  the  natural 
conditions  and  resources  of  the  State  by  making  something  of  a  survey  of  the  soil, 
of  the  i)lants,  etc. ;  c,  they  conduct  demonstration  experiments  in  which  they  show 
how  things,  which  have  been  worked  out  by  science  or  through  practical  experi- 
ments can  be  adapted  to  local  conditions;  and  then,  finally,  d,  they  conduct 
scientific  investigations  with  reference  to  finding  out  new  truths  and  new  appli- 
cations of  old  principles.  The  stations  are  now  organized  in  all  the  States  and 
Territories  under  this  Hatch  act  of  March  2, 1887,  and  work  has  been  begun  in 
Alaska  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  through 
the  office  of  exx)eriment  stations.  We  have  a  very  successful  experiment  station 
in  operation  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  under  private  auspices,  but  having  for  its 
director  a  man  formerly  connected  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Louisiana  exx>eriment  station. 

Separate  stations  are  supported  in  some  of  the  States,  so  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  stations  in  the  United  States  is  54,  not  counting  branch  stations,  of  which 
there  are  a  number.  Of  these,  52  receive  the  appropriation  provided  for  in  the 
act  of  Congress  above  mentioned.  The  total  income  of  these  stations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1898  was  a  little  over  $1,200,000,  of  which  $720,000  was  given  from 
the  national  Treasury;  the  remainder,  nearly  $500,000,  came  from  State  sources. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Is  there  any  revenue  at  all  from  the  experiment 
stations? — A.  Yes;  they  get  from  their  farms  a  small  revenue.  I  have  noted  that 
the  sales  of  farm  products  of  the  stations  in  1898  in  the  United  States  amounted 
to  $65,356.25.  Of  course  we  can  not  experiment  to  make  money,  and  can  not 
expect  to  turn  in  much. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Office  of  Ex^riment  Stations  had  an  appropriation  of 
$35,000  for  its  work  last  year,  which  included  $5,000  for  the  Alaskan  investiga- 
tion. The  stations  added  to  their  equipment  in  1898  buildings,  libraries,  apparatus, 
implements,  live  stock,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  over  $176,000. 

There  were  employed  in  1898  669  persons  in  the  work  of  administration  and 
inquiry,  divided  as  follows:  75  directors,  148  chemists,  71  agriculturists,  10 
experts  in  animal  husbandry,  77  horticulturists,  29  farm  foremen,  21  dairymen, 
50  botanists,  46  etymologists,  26  veterinarians,  20  meteorologists,  11  biologists,  11 
physicists,  6  geologists,  19  mycologists  and  bacteriologists,  7  irrigation  engineers, 
15  m  charge  of  substations,  23  secretaries  and  treasurers,  10  librarians,  46  clerks. 
There  are  also  21  x>ersons  classified  under  the  head  of  ''Miscellaneous,"  including 
superintendents  of  gardens  and  buildings,  apiarists,  herdsmen,  etc.  805  of  the 
station  officers  do  more  or  less  teaching  in  the  colleges  with  which  the  stations 
are  connected. 

During  1898  the  stations  published  406  annual  reports  and  bulletins.  Besides 
regular  reports  and  buUetms  a  number  of  the  stations  issued  press  bulletins, 
which  were  widely  reproduced  in  the  agricultural  county  pajKJi-s.    The  mailing 
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lists  of  the  stations  now  aggregate  half  a  million  names.  Correspondence  with 
farmers  steadily  increases  and  calls  on  station  officers  for  public  addresses  at 
institutes  and  other  meetings  of  farmers  are  more  numeroas  each  year.  The  sta- 
tion officers  continue  to  contribute  many  articles  on  special  topics  to  agricultural 
and  scientific  journals.  A  number  of  books  on  agricultural  subjects,  written  by 
station  officers,  hare  been  published  during  the  last  year. 

The  individual  stations  are  brought  into  mtimate  relations  with  each  other  and 
are  made  to  constitute  organic  ptuts  of  a  great  national  system  of  agricultural 
research  through  two  general  agencies — ^the  Association  of  American  A^cultural 
Colleges  and  Ebcperiment  Stations  and  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Stations  holds  annual  meetings  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  at  which  questions  of  general  x)olicy  and  management  of  the 
stations  are  discussed  and  papers  on  special  topics  connected  with  the  work  of 
the  stations  are  read.  The  proceedings  of  this  association  are  published  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  San  Francisco  on 
the  5th  of  July,  1899. 

The  Office  of  Exx>eriment  Stations,  organized  in  October.  1888,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  examines  the  work  and  expenditures  of  all  the  stations, 
publishes  popular  and  technical  summaries  of  their  investi^tion,  collects  and 
disseminates  information  regarding  the  work  of  similar  institutions  throughout 
the  world,  suggests  lines  of  inquiry,  aids  in  cooperative  enterprises,  and  in  ^n- 
eral  aims  to  assist  the  stations  in  developing  and  strengthening  their  work.  Since 
its  establishment  this  office  has  published  10  volumes  of  the  Experiment  Station 
Record,  comprising  over  100  numbers  or  10,000  pages,  over  CO  bulletins,  about  40 
Farmers*  Bulletins,  and  a  card  index  of  Experiment  Station  Literature,  <»««*«^ 


gating  some  18,000  cards.    Nearly  1 ,000,000  copies  of  the  publications  of  this  office 
alone  are  distributed  during  one  year. 

The  American  exx>eriment  station  as  it  exists  to-day  is  the  most  complete  and 
comprehensive  system  jof  agricultural  research  which  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Its  publications  reach  farther  and  come  home  more  closely  to  great  masses  of  our 
farmers  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  country.  If  any  farmer  in  the  United  States 
is  not  acquainted  with  the  latest  information  which  agricultural  science  has  to 
give  him  regarding  the  means  for  improving  his  art,  it  is  because  he  has  neglected 
to  avail  himself  of  the  public  agencies  created  for  his  benefit. 

I  will  speak  now  of  some  of  the  results  of  the  station  work  under  separate 
heads: 

As  to  what  stations  have  done  to  defend  the  farmer  against  fraud:  The  stations 
largely,  especially  those  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  nave  been  engaged  in  the 
investigation  and  inspection  of  commercial  fertilizers  under  State  laws.  The  fer- 
tilizer business  involves  millions  of  dollars  and  the  stations  have  largely  pre- 
vented the  sale  of  fraudulent  goods.  In  the  State  of  New  York  alone,  over  900 
brands  of  fertilizers  were  examined  during  1898  and  even  then  the  station  did  not 
get  around  with  its  work.  In  Connecticut,  where  the  inspection  has  been  very 
efficient,  the  business  amounts  to  a  million  dollars  in  the  year,  while  in  Pennsyl- 
vania it  is  estmated  it  has  reached  $4,000,000. 

The  stations  have  also  done  much  to  expose  extravagant  claims  for  fertilizers, 
showing  the  advantage  of  farm  manures,  cotton  seed,  etc.,  and  instructing  farm- 
ers how  to  mix  their  own  fertilizers;  and  by  testing  the  varieties  of  grain,  vegeta- 
bles, fruits,  etc.,  the  stations  have  warned  farmers  against  extravagant  claims  for 
new  varieties.  Other  matters  inspected  by  the  stations  are  nursery  stock  for  fun- 
gus diseases  and  insect  pests;  seeds,  adulterated  food,  esx)ecially  dairy  products, 
butter  increasers  and  preservatives,  concentrated  feeding  stuffs:  quack  medicines 
for  stock,  especially  hog-cholera  remedies;  they  have  also  exposed  frauds  in  cream- 
ery construction  and  equipment  and  dairy  apparatus. 

Then  they  have  done  much  to  remove  obstacles  to  agricultural  industries.  A 
very  large  feature  of  this  work  has  been  the  investigation  of  injurious  insects  and 
diseases  of  plants,  the  value  of  which  is  now  very  widely  acknowledged;  such 
important  work  as  that  on  the  rot  of  grapes,  apple  scab,  San  Jose  scale,  gypsy 
moth,  potato  rot,  potato  scab,  smuts  in  wheat  and  other  grains;  of  course  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  shared  in  this  as  in  many  of  these  lines  of  work. 
It  18  hard  to  separate  stations  from  the  Department  in  such  enterprises.  By  dis- 
covering an  effective  curd  test  the  Wisconsin  station  has  provided  a  means  of 
detecting  tainted  or  defective  milk  at  cheese  factories,  a  matter  which  has  caused 
a  loss  of  from  $100,000  to  $200,000  each  summer  in  Wisconsin  alone. 

The  agricultural  colleges  and  stations  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing State  laws  for  the  inspection  of  fertilizers,  nursery  stock,  dairy  products, 
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falsified  foods,  and  feeding  staffs,  creamery  glassware,  pans  green,  and  for  the 
suppression  of  plant  diseases  and  injnrioos  insects.  They  have  also  aided  in  the 
passage  of  laws  establishing  farmers*  institutes,  fixing  a  milk  standard,  organiz- 
mg  associations  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  (^quarantining  animals  for  con- 
ti^ous  diseases,  sale  of  oleomargarine,  the  apx)ortionment  ana  measurement  of 
water  for  irrigation.  State  aid  for  highway  improvement,  etc. 

Then  they  have  aided  in  the  development  of  existing  methods,  crops,  or  indus- 
tries, in  their  several  States.  I  can  only  give  you  a  few  examples  of  the  work 
done  in  this  line. 

In  Louisiana,  by  developing  new  methods  in  the  sugarhouse,  previous  losses  in 
suffar  making  were  either  reduced  or  entirely  removed,  and  by  improving  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  cane  and  the  selection  of  new  varieties  the  industry  has 
been  considerably  helped;  and  the  Sugar  Planters'  Association  has  recognized 
that  by  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  stations  to  a  considerable  extent. 

In  Connecticut  the  chemical  studies  and  elaborate  field  experiments  of  the 
Connecticut  State  station,  in  cooperation  with  tobacco  growers,  have  given  very 
important  results.  The  quality  of  the  Connecticut  wrapper-leaf  tobacco  has  been 
decidedly  improved  and  hence  this  tobacco  conmianas  higher  prices  than  any 
Northern-grown  wrapper  leaf. 

In  New  York  the  animal  industry  and  dairying  have  been  improved  by  investi- 
gations made  by  the  New  York  State  station  on  ensilage,  waste  products  of  man- 
ufactures for  feeding  stuffs,  processes  of  cheese  manufacture,  and  elaborate  tests 
of  dairy  oreeds. 

In  Missouri  the  investigations  on  the  draft  of  wagons  with  broad  tires  have 
shown  their  advantage  in  nearly  all  conditions.  This  seems  to  be  a  thing  which 
the  League  of  American  Wheelmen  have  thought  a  good  deal  of.  They  published 
a  large  edition  of  the  station  bulletin  on  the  subject  at  their  own  expanse. 

In  New  York  also  the  station  connected  with  the  Cornell  University  has  made 
a  very  careful  investigation  on  the  care  and  preservation  of  farm  manure  and  the 
effects  of  careful  tillage. 

The  Connecticut  Slorrs  station  has  been  notable  for  its  studies  on  the  nutri- 
tive value  and  digestibility  of  forage  crops;  and  it  has  carried  on  a  large  number 
of  cooperative  expei"iments  with  fertilizers,  also  cooperative  experiments  on  the 
effect  of  nitrogenous  food  materials  on  milk  production. 

Ohio,  by  some  feeding  experiments,  seems  to  have  shown  that  much  more  stock 
food  per  acre  can  be  secured  in  Ohio  from  com  than  from  sugar  beets,  and  they 
have  also  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  showing  the  sui)eriority  of  shallow  over 
deep  cultivation  of  com  on  Ohio  soils. 

Tne  Mississippi  station  has  done  a  very  imx)ortant  work  for  the  South  on  the 
development  of  the  growth  of  forage  plants  and  the  live-stock  industries,  along 
with  which  went  a  demonstration  of  the  value  of  cotton  seed  and  products  for 
stock. 

Of  the  stations  in  the  irrigated  regions  we  have  an  example  in  Utah,  where 
important  work  has  been  done  in  improving  the  methods  of  tillage  with  special 
reference  to  the  conservation  of  moisture,  and  by  studies  of  alfalfa  at  different 
stages  of  growth,  etc. 

In  Vermont  we  have  special  investigations  on  the  chemistry  and  physiology  of 
sap  flow  as  related  to  the  maple-sugar  Industry. 

In  California  a  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  the  distribution  of  seeds 
and  plants  of  improved  varietie»,  in  helping  the  wine  industrv  and  the  olive 
industry  by  investigations  on  the  raising  of  grapes  and  olives,  and  in  the  making 
of  wine  and  olive  ofl. 

In  Oklahoma  effec^tive  investigations  have  been  made  on  the  culture  of  Kafii 
com. 

In  Rhode  Island  there  have  been  important  investigations  on  the  feeding  and 
breeding  of  ducks  and  ^eese. 

In  Nebraska,  the  station  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  promoting  the  grow- 
ing of  alfalfa  and  winter  wheat  instead  of  spring  wheat,  by  which  the  State  has 
?:ot  to  be  a  large  producer  of  wheat,  raising  some  50,(X)0,000  bushels  in  1897. 
ts  investigations  of  subsoiling  in  that  region  have  been  very  imjwrtant,  and 
have  resulted  in  increasing  the  yield  of  com  in  some  cases  from  10  to  30  bushels 
per  acre. 

In  Arkansas,  some  practical  experiments  on  economical  methods  of  producing 
I)ork  and  beef  in  connection  with  the  raising  of  cotton,  have  been  made  with  a 
special  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  worn  cotton  soils. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  higher  work  of  the  stations,  which  relates  to  the  mew 
methodjB,  crops,  or  industries  introduced  by  the  stations.  There  is  time  to  give 
only  a  very  few  examples. 
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The  Wiscomsin  station  has  been  instrumental  in  introducing  a  variety  of 
barley  known  as  the  Manshury  barley.  This  increased  the  average  yield  several 
bushels  i)er  acre  in  Wisconsin  with  a  result  worth  millions  of  dollars  annually  to 
the  State  alone.  This  station  and  the  Minnesota  station  have  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  introducing  the  growing  of  rape  in  these  States,  and  it  is  now  grown 
on  thousands  of  farms  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer.  The  Wisconsin  station 
was  fortunate  enough,  after  several  other  stations  had  made  imperfect  successes, 
to  perfect  a  reliable  milk  tester— the  Babcock  milk  tester— and  that  has  very 
lai^ely  revolutionized  the  business  of  dairying  in  this  country. 

The  Pennsylvania  station,  and  many  other  stations,  have  recently  been  engaged, 
as  you  doubtless  know,  in  investigations  on  sugar  beets.  This  together  with  what 
work  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  done,  has  shown  definitely  where  good 
beets  for  sugar  can  be  grown,  so  that  we  do  not  need  to  work  on  that  problem 
any  more.  The  question  of  manufacture  now  remains  for  other  people,  worldng 
along  economic  and  commercial  lines. 

The  Maine  station  has  shown  that  apples  can  be  raised  successfully  in  Aroos- 
took County,  and  now  thousands  of  barrels  of  apples  are  shipped  out  of  that 
county  annually. 

Storrs  station,  in  Connecticut,  has  made  very  important  original  investigations 
on  problems  connected  with  the  nutrition  of  men  and  of  animals,  working  out 
the  apparatus  and  methods  of  experimenting,  which  can  now  be  adapted  to  exper- 
iments with  all  sorts  of  farm  animals,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  nas 
recently  taken  up  that  work  in  Pennsylvania,  and  we  are  going  further  than  any- 
body in  Europe  has  gone  in  studying  certain  problems  connected  with  the  nutri- 
tion of  men  and  domestic  animals. 

In  Ohio  a  method  of  watering  ^eenhouses  by  subirrigatior  has  been  originated, 
which  it  is  claimed  will  largely  mcrease  the  product  and  make  the  crops  less  sub- 
ject to  disease. 

In  Florida  the  introduction  of  the  velvet  bean  seems  to  have  been  a  great  thing 
for  the  State,  resulting  in  the  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars  on  fertilizers  It  can 
also  be  used  as  a  forage  crop.  Individual  orange  growers  say  they  save  as  much 
as  $1,000  annually  by  the  use  of  the  bean.  Cassava  is  a  new  crop,  and  seems  to  be 
especially  adapted  to  the  sandy  soil  of  Florida.  One  factory  f c  the  manufacture 
of  starch  from  cassava  has  been  built,  and  it  seems  that  starch  can  be  made  quite 
cheaply  from  this  plant. 

The  California  station  has  been  engaged  in  soil  investigations,  especially  on 
alkali  lands,  and  these  have  been  along  lines  not  previously  attempted,  and  a  great 
deal  of  information  has  been  obtained,  wliich  has  brought  into  agricultural  use 
large  tracts  of  land  which  before  were  thought  to  contain  alkali  in  such  propor- 
tions as  to  make  them  useless.    This  has  been  an  important  result. 

Speaking  of  Kafir  com,  which  was  introduced  into  Kansas  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  taken  up  by  the  Kansas  station,  in  1898  over  a  half  million 
acres  of  this  com  were  grown  on  Kansas  land,  a  value  of  about  $6,000,000. 

(j.  (By  Representative  Gardner  )  Does  it  mature  in  Kansas  all  right? — A.  I 
think  so.  I  am  speaking  generally  now;  there  may  be  localities  where  it  will 
not.  That  is,  of  course,  a  dry-soil  plant,  and  that  is  a  great  advantage  for  certain 
regions  of  Kansas. 

Let  me  speak  briefly  of  a  few  hindrances  which  the  stations  have  in  their  work, 
but  from  which,  however,  they  are  yearly  escaping  more  and  more.  There  has 
been  to  a  considerable  extent  a  failure  to  understand  the  real  purpose  of  the 
stations,  and  there  has  been  disappointment  that  they  have  not  undertaken,  I 
might  say,  more  farm  operations.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  all  the  time  that 
the  act  under  which  the  stations  are  operating  has  been  framed  with  reference  to 
the  needs  primarily  of  institutions  where  science  is  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture,  so  that  the  stations  are  to  work,  so  to  sx)eak,from  the  scientific  end 
to  the  practical,  and  not  to  caiTy  on  farming  operations  for  the  sake  of  showing 
what  good  farming  is,  after  the  manner  of  the  model  farm  or  anything  of  that  sort. 
Ignorance  of  tliis  fact  has  often  been  coupled  with  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  scientific  work  on  behalf  of  agriculture,  so  that  many  have 
supposed  that  the  workers  in  such  institutions  could  engage  very  largely  in  outside 
work,  such  as  lecturing,  teaching,  etc.  Now,  if  the  stations  are  to  do  their  best 
work,  the  men  engaged  in  them  must  give  their  time  very  fully  to  their  investiga- 
tions and  must  be  allowed  to  pursue  these  investigations  according  to  the  methods 
demanded  by  the  investigations,  and  must  not  be  hamx>ered  by  outside  duties ;  and 
a  failure  to  appreciate  that  by  the  people  and  boards  of  management  has  often 
hindered  their  work. 

But  there  is  a  general  hindrance  due  to  ^litical  influence  working  too  actively  in 
the  organization  of  these  stations,  and  it  is  well  that  the  i>eople  should  understand 
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that  and  safegoard  these  institutions  against  it.  In  most  of  the  States  the  board 
is  aopointed  by  the  governor  of  the  Stete,  either  with  or  without  the  consent  of 
the  legislature,  and  these  boards  have  such  terms  of  ofSce  that  the  membership 
can  be  more  or  less  shifted  for  political  purposes,  and  it  has  been  done  too  largely. 
Of  course  every  one  can  see  that  tbiB  is  not  the  field  in  which  political  action  is 
proper,  safe,  or  wise. 

li ow  I  want  to  say  in  that  connection  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  take  a 
narrow  view  of  the  neld  of  political  activity.  I  think  there  is  a  wide  field  where 
political  influence  may  properly  exert  itself,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  manage- 
ment of  educational  and  scientific  institutions  it  is  im^ssible  for  me  to  see  how 
we  can  have  a  good  state  of  things  until  these  institutions  are  completely  rid  of 
personal  and  political  influences  and  Considerations. 

Then  there  have  been,  as  a  result  of  many  causes,  shifting  policies  in  the  man- 
agement of  these  institutions,  so  that  the  officers  have  changed  too  frequently, 
and  that  has  been  a  great  hindrance  to  efficient  work.  We  must  have  men  who 
will  stick  to  the  work  of  a^cultural  experimenting  long  enough  to  accomplish 
the  best  work.  Another  difficulty  arises  from  a  lack  of  proper  organization  of 
the  stations;  the  different  workers  have  oftentimes  been  too  independent  of  each 
other;  at  other  times  there  has  been  too  much  meddling  on  the  pcui;  of  the  board 
of  management,  who  should  confine  their  work  to  general  matters.  Then  at  the 
outset,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent  still,  there  is  a  lack  of  thoroughly  tndned 
men  for  this  work.  We  are  making  this  up  every  year,  but  that  has  been  one  of 
the  difficulties.  The  haste  for  immediate  results  has  been  a  considerable  hin- 
drance. As  soon  as  the  stations  are  established,  farmers  and  others  w^nt  some- 
thing to  show  at  once.  In  most  lines  of  experimenting  with  which  I  am  familiar 
we  can  not  determine  much  in  1  year  or  2  years.  It  takes  time,  and  if  you  hurry 
the  thing  too  much  you  spoil  it;  and,  connected  with  that,  there  has  been  a 
demand  for  too  many  kinds  of  work.  The  stations  have  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  and  l^ere  are  all  sorts  of  questions,  a  thousand  problems  in  any  State, 
and  of  course  it  is  not  wise  for  any  one  station  to  take  up  more  than  a  few  and 
work  them  up  thoroughly;  but  the  demand  for  a  little  work  here  and  a  little 
there  has,  in  many  cases,  spread  the  work  out  too  much. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  hopeful  indications  looking  to  the  strengthen- 
ing and  improving  of  the  work  of  the  stations.  Every  year  they  have  a  better  equip- 
ment and  Better  trained  men;  they  divide  their  worx  more  thoroughly  among  spe- 
cialists and  introduce  new  lines  of  work  in  that  way.  Then  there  is  being  nu^e 
yearly  a  clearer  distinction  between  the  educational  work  which  the  collee^e  can 
properly  do  and  the  experimental  work  which  the  station  ought  to  do.  Finally,  we 
have  in  an  increased  measure  the  cordial  support  of  Congress  and  State  legislatures 
and  the  people.  I  think  it  is  very  remarkable  how  the  appropriations  for  experi- 
ment work  have  been  made  in  Congress  without  demurrers  and  how  those  of  the 
State  legislatures  have  been  increased  from  year  to  year,  evidently  with  the  back- 
ing and  approbation  of  the  x>eople;  and  there  are  many  evidences  that  farmers 
and  people  generally  approve  the  work  of  these  stations. 

Now,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  general  results  of  the 
movement  in  this  country  for  agricultural  education  and  research,  I  would  say 
first,  that  it  has  given  us  a  body  of  trained  leaders  and  experts,  so  that  we  are 
prepared  as  we  have  never  been  before  for  advanced  work  along  these  lines; 
secondly,  we  have  an  up-to-date  Ajnerican  literature  on  Ajnerican  agriculture  the 
like  of  which  has  never  been  seen.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  work  done 
in  England,  and  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  we  were  compelled  in  this  country  to 
depend  very  largely  on  English  works  on  agriculture  for  our  agricultural  litera- 
ture. This  was  unfortunate  in  many  ways;  but  now  we  have  a  literature  of  our 
own  which  is  up  to  the  times  and  from  an  American  standpoint.  Asa  part  of 
this  some  50  Ixxncs  have  been  published  within  the  past  few  years  whose  authors 
are  college  and  station  men.  Thirdly,  there  has  been  a  free  distribution  of  a  vast 
amount  of  accurate  and  useful  information.  When  you  have  made  all  the  allow- 
ance that  you  can  fairly  make  for  crudity  and  misimormation  which  the  station 
and  Department  publications  may  from  time  to  time  contain,  you  can  still  say 
Ihat  a  very  larg^  amount  of  accurate  and  valuable  information  has  been  dissemi- 
nated, ana  this  has  been  more  thoroughly  done  in  the  United  States  than  it  has 
been  in  any  other  country.  This  is  a  special  feature  of  the  work  which  our  for- 
eign friends  comment  ni)on  when  they  come  to  have  a  knowledge  of  it.  In  the 
fourth  place,  I  think  we  may  fairly  claim  that  the  colleges  and  stations  have 
been  an  important  factor  in  breaking  down  the  traditional  opinion  that  agricul- 
ture is  of  necessity  a  nonprogressive  art,  and  this  is  a  work  the  effects  of  which 
will  accumulate  as  the  years  go  by.  Fifth  and  lastly,  they  have  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  making  the  state  of  the  ignorant,  shiftless,  and  nonprogressive 
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fanner  worse  than  it  nsed  to  be.  I  think  this  work  is  also  cnmalative,  becanse  it 
is  becoming  clearer  every  year  that  if  a  man  is  to  be  snccessf  ol  in  a^cnltore,  as 
in  other  arts,  he  must  be  progressive  and  seek  nx>-to-date  information  and  ideas. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloby.)  With  reference  to  this  movement  of  experiment 
stations,  are  an^  of  these  men  appointed  bjr  the  United  States  Qovemment?— A. 
No.    The  expenment  stations  are  State  institutions,  each  under  its  local  board. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  The  distribution  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
over  the  country  is  shown  in  your  statement,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes;  generally. 

Q.  Is  there  one  in  every  State?— A.  Yes;  one  in  every  State;  at  least  each  has 
a  college  in  which  agriculture  is  taught. 

Q.  And  an  experiment  station?— A.  Yes. 


Boston,  Mass.,  JvlySO,  1899. 

TE8TIM0HY  OF  ME.  ELISHA  WIHTEE, 

JoumaliHtf  Boston^  Mass. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business, 
held  in  BoKton.  MaH8.,  on  July  20,  181^9,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding,  Mr.  Elish^ 
Winter  appeared  at  4.80  p.  m.  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  occupation,  Mr.  Winter?— A.  Journalist  and 
salesman. 

Q.  If  you  have  anv  statement  to  make  to  the  commission  we  would  be  glad  to 
hear  you. — A.  I  feel  niffhly  honored  by  your  courtesy  and  I  will  not  impose  upon  it 
to  anv  great  extent.  I  nad  a  talk  here  tnis  morning  with  your  chairman  and  other 
members,  and  I  realize  that  my  position  is  very  radical,  and  I  have  toned  it  down 
to  some  extent,  in  respect  to  your  judgment,  and  have  tried  to  make  it  as  conserva- 
tive as  I  can;  but  I  do  feel  on  the  question  verjr  radically.  I  have  spent  some  years 
of  study  and  observation,  and  have  some  considerable  information  on  the  subject 
of  technical  education  for  the  American  people.  I  have  l>een  all  over  the  Umted 
States,  and  wherever  I  have  been  for  the  last  few  years  I  have  been  looking  at  that 
subject  ver>'  carefully  with  a  view  of  applying  technical  education  to  every 
pursuit. 

The  German  Government,  as  you  know,  has  done  more  in  the  way  of  applying 
technical  education  to  every  pursuit  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  It  is 
well  known  that  they  have  made  great  progress.  It  is  admitted  in  the  British  Par- 
liament to-day  that  Germany  is  in  danger  of  supplanting  Great  Britain  on  account 
of  having  so  seriously  devoted  her  time  to  technical  education.  In  the  German 
army  they  train  a  man  in  everything,  down  to  shoeing  a  horse:  they  give  as  much 
attention  to  one  thing  as  another;  they  take  a  man  and  make  the  most  of  him; 
that  is  the  German  idea  of  the  * '  Fatherland. "  He  gives  himself,  satisfied  that  the 
Government  will  make  the  most  of  him.  I  have  seen  Germans  come  to  this  coun- 
try from  the  potato  field  and  they  surely  supplant  the  average  immigrant  that 
comes  to  this  country.  They  are  well  educated  and  carefully  trained,  and  they 
are  developed  as  no  other  class  of  men  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study. 

I  do  not  attribute  it  to  the  nationality  entirely.  I  do  not  attribute  it  to  any 
other  one  thing  than  their  superior  education.  My  observation  of  the  German 
and  the  Frenchman,  too,  to  some  extent,  is  that  their  law  has  given  them  a 
superior  system  of  education  to  ours.  We  have  been  doing  grandly  for  the  time 
we  have  been  in  existence,  but  have  something  to  learn  from  Euroi)e.  I  am  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  nation-aided  system  of  applying  technology  to  every  pur- 
suit. The  State  authority ,  as  I  look  at  it ,  is  too  limited  in  regard  to  education.  \y'e 
have  no  standard  of  education.  We  are  now  practically  an  imperialistic  republic, 
and  are  taking  on  the  character  of  an  empire  in  our  administration  of  subject 
races.  We  are  assuming  new  responsibilities  and  meeting  new  problems.  I 
maintain  our  standard  of  education  needs  to  be  changed  to  meet  these  new  prob- 
lems. The  United  States  must  recognize  this  responsibility  and  act.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  was  the  first  man  to  appreciate  this  idea  of  national  responsibility  on 
the  subject  of  education.  He  found  at  the  close  of  the  French  Revolution  that 
men  in  the  machine  shops  and  in  the  department  of  artillery  could  do  a  thing  them- 
selves but  they  coidd  not  teach  another  man  to  do  it.  He  thought  it  was  a  mistake, 
and  set  to  work  and  taught  men  to  design;  taught  them  to  speak  with  their  hands 
as  well  as  with  their  tongues,  and  then  a  man  could  make  up  a  design  and  hand 
to  another  man,  and  that  man  could  go  and  execute  it.    The  German  GKxvem- 
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ment  at  the  time  of  the  Franco-Oerman  war  was  a  discordant  combination  of 
conservative  provincial  States,  and  as  a  result  of  that  great  war  they  formed  a 
great  German  Empire,  and  they  immediately  applied  the  enormons  snm  of  money 
which  they  received  from  France  in  developmg  tneir  form  of  government,  took  up 
the  educational  system  and  through  Bismarck's  policy  made  a  great  advance  and 
formed  what  is  a  magnificent  empire.  It  has  been  applied  by  other  nations,  and 
we  are,  in  this  country,  making  an  application  of  technology;  but  ours  is  the  only 
nation  that  does  not  recognize  its  responsibility  as  a  nation  in  seeing  that  its 
people  are  educated,  and  1 8ui)X)0se  it  is  on  account  of  our  form  of  Rovemment. 

Education  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  theologians  and  philosophers 
until  early  in  the  dawn  of  this  century.  Technology  developed  first  among  the 
professions  of  law,  theology,  and  medicine.  It  is  only  within  the  last  fifty  years 
that  it  has  reached  commerce  and  the  trades.  In  France,  the  university  at  Faris 
has  a  laboratory  attached  to  every  professor's  chair.  This  nation  needs  such  a 
university  established  at  Washington  by  act  of  Congress.  Of  course  we  will 
never  get  it.  Our  federal  form  of  government  is  largely  responsible  for  our 
having  no  national  minister  of  education,  and  no  national  recognition  of  any 
national  educational  responsibility,  excent  in  the  case  of  the  Indian,  to  which  we 
probably  must  soon  add  the  Fillipino  ana  the  Cuban. 

Is  it  not  better  and  cheaper  to  adopt  so  much  of  Germany's  standard  as  can  be 
applied  here,  instead  of  having  to  send  our  young  men  to  Germany  to  finish  their 
education?  Let  our  National  Government  bring  the  Grerman  professor  over  here. 
As  we  have  had  to  import  skilled  labor  in  other  things  why  not  import  the  skilled 
labor  in  educational  institutions? 

At  the  time  of  the  civil  war  we  depended  ui)on  Russia's  idea  to  give  us  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  Russian  system  to-day  is  carried  out  in 
this  country  to  a  large  extent.  We  have  appropriated  very  much  of  their  system 
of  railroads,  civil  engineering,  and  military  schools;  but  we  have  not  done  much 
when  we  think  of  what  Europe  has  done  for  the  needs  of  education.  Europe 
educates  the  intelligent  few  and  neglects  the  masses.  We  educate  the  masses  and 
leave  the  intelligent  few  to  get  their  education  from  either  private  endovinnent 
or  by  going  to  Euroi)e  for  it,  where  education  is  often  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
patriotism. 

Technical  education  succeeds  in  Europe  because  the  government  furnishes  it. 
This  country  is  becoming  more  and  more  of  an  empire  and  less  and  less  of  a  repub- 
lic. With  this  transformation  in  our  form  of  government  we  must,  of  sheer  neces- 
sity, change  our  theory  of  education.  We  need  in  our  consular  service,  among 
our  commercial  travelers,  and  in  our  productive  and  distributive  transactions  a 
technical  skill  which  no  ix)wer  but  our  National  Government  can  furnish. 

James  Bryce,  in  his  American  Commonwealth,  gives  this  critical  analysis  of  the 
public  elementary  school:  **  The  public  elementary  school  gives  everybody  the 
key  of  knowledge  in  making  reading  and  writing  familiar,  but  it  has  no  time  to 
tell  how  to  use  the  key."  And  he  adds,  *'  That  tne  education  of  the  masses  is  a 
superficial  knowledge,  goes  without  saying.'* 

In  the  United  States  the  only  class  trained  for  their  work  are  those  in  the  pro- 
fessions, constituting  but  about  5  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Twenty  per  cent  are 
classified  as  commercial,  leaving  70  per  cent  as  needing  industrial  and  scientific 
training.  The  salaries  paid  in  commercial  and  business  pursuits  average  as  fol- 
lows: 5  per  cent  at  $2,000  i)er  annum;  13  per  cent  at  $1,200  per  annum;  28  per 
cent  at  $1,000  per  annum;  56  X)er  cent  at  less  than  $1,000  per  annum..  So  a  very 
large  per  cent  of  our  population,  through  a  lack  of  knowing  how  to  do  anything 
with  their  hands,  have  to  take  a  very  much  decreased  comi)ensation. 

New  England  is  being  educated  oy  11 ,000  women  teachers,  who  can  not  and 
never  should  be  held  resi)oiisible  for  the  technical  education  of  her  industrial 
population.  Ten  per  cent  of  them  abandon  the  profession  every  year  for  matri- 
mony, and  show  their  good  sense  in  so  doing.  They  do  well  and  faithfully  the 
work  they  are  selected  to  do.  What  is  true  of  New  England  is  true  of  other  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

The  pressing  lesson  for  America  to  learn  is  that  continental  Europe  is  paying 
more  attention  to  her  technical  schools  than  she  is  to  her  standing  armies.  The 
manufacturers,  esi)ecially  in  Germany,  need  no  urging  to  support  technical  edu- 
cation. As  the  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Textile  School  expresses  it,  '*  American 
manufacturers  are  in  a  state  of  commercial  savagery."  Germany  feels  that  the 
world's  industrial  supremacy  is  within  her  grasp.  She  applies  technical  educa- 
tion to  every  pursuit,  and  tmless  we  follow  her  example  1  do  not  think  we  can 
supplant  her  as  a  commercial  world  power. 

Probably  the  most  striking  argument  in  favor  of  technical  education  is  shown 
in  the  British  statistics  from  1880  to  1890,  showing  the  enormous  decrease  in 
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crime,  iavenile  delinquents,  and  pauperism  resulting  from  the  application  of  tech- 
nical eancation. 

The  native  New  Enslander  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  wealth  distributer 
and  less  and  less  a  wealth  creator,  because  of  a  lack  of  technical  education.  The 
thrifty  foreigner  is  supplanting  the  native  population  because  he  can  produce  and 
create  sometning,  while  the  native  New  Englander  is  simply  a  distrilmter. 

Germany  does  not  rely  upon  any  abstract  theory  of  either  protection  or  free 
trade,  but  educates  her  citizens  to  a  definite  concrete  purpose— commercial  suprem- 
acy. The  German  hands  his  liberty  over  to  his  Government,  calls  it  his  father- 
land, and  receives  the  best  education  the  world  produces  to-day. 

New  England  is  already  the  producer  of  industrial  ruins.  Her  textile  suprem- 
acy has  departed  and  her  native  population  is  dying  out. 

In  closing  this  brief  statement  here  I  want  to  say  this  in  answer  to  some  very 
practical  ideas  I  got  in  the  way  of  objections  from  your  committee  as  to  what 
Congress  can  do.  I  have  thought  of  several  ways  that  will  act  as  a  stimulant  to 
the  adoption  of  a  standard  of  education  that  will  produce  national  men,  men  that 
can  be  used  by  the  nation;  for  instance,  in  the  consular  service;  and  a  new  idea 
came  to  me  to-day:  The  nation  should  contribute  a  bonus  that  will  stimulate  the 
States  and  give  power  to  the  National  Educational  Association  to  in  some  way 
enforce  its  system  of  education.  It  is  a  most  admirable  system  of  machinery, 
but  it  has  no  way  to  enforce  its  suggestions. 

I  was,  some  time  ajs^),  at  the  public-school  commencement  at  Pawtucket,  and 
listened  to  the  valedictorian  Kiving  the  imaginary  career  of  that  class.  She  was 
a  scholarly,  bright.  New  England  young  woman,  but  she  did  not  put  one  of  that 
class  into  a  sphere  of  life  where  they  could  produce  a  cent.  They  would  be  real- 
estate  men,  editors,  doctors,  lawyers — some  profession,  creating  nothing;  yet  of 
that  state  the  average  citizen  is  the  richest  x>erson  that  walks  the  earth. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  think  of  the  obligation  the  Government  owes  to  the  colored 
people— to  provide  manual  traioing[  schools,  and  thus  help  those  States  that  are 
impoverished?  Is  it  not  the  obligation  of  the  General  Government  to  help  those 
States  that  are  doing  that  work?— A.  It  is.  In  Kansas  they  have  excellent  manual 
training  schools  for  the  negro-HSome  of  the  finest  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Q.  Booker  Washington  is  on  the  right  line  with  reference  to  the  schools  of  the 
colored  people? — A.  Yes.  You  can  use  a  man's  hands  to  educate  his  brain  just 
as  effectively  as  you  can  the  eye  and  the  ear. 


LowEi^L,  Mass.,  JiUySl,  hS99. 

TESTIM0H7  OF  MB.  JAMES  T.  SMITH, 

Member  of  Board  of  Trustees,  Lowell  Textile  School. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  G^eneral  Business, 
held  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  the  city  hall,  July  21,  1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding, 
Mr.  James  T.  Smith  appeared  at  10  a.  m. ,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concern- 
ing textile  education  as  follows: 

Mb.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  op  the  Commission:  The  manual-training 
school  is  intended  to  be  part  of  the  public-school  course,  while  the  textile  school 
has  in  view  the  application  of  science  and  art  to  the  textile  industry.  A  man  goes 
to  the  textile  school  to  learn  the  textile  business;  he  goes  to  the  manual-training 
school  to  have  his  mind  quickened  and  may  be  helped  in  the  line  of  mechanics.  K 
is  expected  the  manual-training  schools  will  eventually  ^pcow  into  trade  schools; 
some  authorities  favor  that,  while  others  insist  that  the  idea  of  learning  a  trade 
shall  be  kept  entirely  out  of  such  schools. 

The  textile  school  differs  from  the  university  in  that  science  and  art  are  taught 
with  a  view  of  commercial  and  industrial  application,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  professional  scientific  men.    That  idea  is  kept  in  view. 

We  have  at  the  Lowell  Textile  School  three,  commonly  speaking,  science  depart- 
ments— decorative  art,  |2^eneral  chemistry,  and  mechanics.  The  other  departments' 
are  simply  for  the  application  of  those  sciences,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  physics. 
The  decorative  art  department  is  for  instruction  in  the  fundamentals  of  all  si)ecial- 
ties  of  decorative  art,  the  fundamental  principles  of  historic  ornament,  the  con- 
ventionidizing  of  plant  forms,  color,  etc.  After  the  student  has  taken  that 
course  he  specializes,  and  in  our  school  he  takes  up  textile  designing;  but  the 
same  course  of  fundamental  instruction  is  necessary  for  book  illustration,  lithog- 
raphy, ornamental  ironwork,  or  any  other  purely  decorative  branch  of  art. 
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The  chemiBtry  department  is  as  thorough  in  general  chemistry  as  that  of  any 
leading  institution  in  the  country.  We  have  a  fine  equipment,  and  fpre  a  two 
years'  course  in  general  chemistry.  One  can  not  be  too  ^ood  a  chemist.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  what  an  immense  value  to  the  industries  of  G^ermany 
the  invention  of  the  Hermsdorff  black  has  been.  We  have  developed  as  good  a 
black  at  LoweU,  but  the  value  of  the  Hermsdorff  dye  not  only  depends  on  the  chem- 
icals, but  on  the  method^  of  manipulation.    In  shaping  hosiery  we  use  a  frame  on 


which  it  is  blocked.  In  the  Hermsdorff  method  that  block  is'  of  copper,  hollow, 
with  many  minute  holes,  and  after  the  hosiery  has  been  dyed,  the  brilliancy  and 
peculiar  feel  of  the  hose  is  given  by  the  forcing  of  a  little  oil  through  the  interstices 
mto  the  fabric  by  steam.  It  is  a  very  nice  process.  It  gives  a  orilliancy  to  the 
liber,  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  Hermsdorff  dye  became  so  celebrated. 

The  third  scientific  department  is  the  elements  of  mechanics,  which  we  are 
developing.  Three-fourths  of  the  textile  business  is  mechanics,  and  it  is  very 
essential  for  a  textile  school  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  gone  into,  and  we  have 
gentlemen  who  are  thoroughly  educated  in  mechanics  who  are  rajiidly  develop- 
ing that  department.  The  other  departments  are  the  manufactiure  of  cotton, 
woolen,  ana  worsted  yams,  and  weaving. 

The  school  sprang  from  this  condition  of  things:  Lowell  was  the  first  city  where 
the  power  loom  was  set  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  What  year  was  that?— A.  In  1822  or  1823.  They  came 
looking  for  power  and  found  it  in  the  Pawtucket  Falls,  on  the  Merrimac,  and 
there  established  themselves.  Textiles  include  nine-tenths  of  the  industries  of 
Lowell,  mainly  cotton,  but  we  have  prown  until  we  are  in  all  fibers  almost.  We 
have  cotton,  worsted,  jute,  ramie,  silk«  and  linen  flax.  Spinning  develops  more 
rapidly  in  some  other  parts  of  the  State.  We  are  in  elastic  goods,  mohairs,  and 
carpets.  One  of  the  leading  carpet  concerns  of  the  United  States  is  here.  We  are 
in  elastic  goods,  suspenders,  and  webbings.  Lowell  is  perhaps  more  broadly  a 
textile  city  than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States,  using  the  term  in  its  true 
meaning — weaving.  There  were  early  established  in  Lowell  certain  standards  of 
plain  goods,  and  the  character  of  the  goods  has  been  so  maintained  that  they  have 
a  large  eastern  market  in  China  and  elsewhere,  and  the  trade-mark  has  oecome 
very  valuable.  As  the  South  has  developed  capacity  to  manufacture  cheaply, 
our  mills  have  a  tendency  to  go  South  and  manufacture  this  class  of  goods  there. 
This  is  practically  an  extension  of  the  Lowell  mills. 

The  aevelopment  of  the  industry  here  has  been  to  higher  and  finer  lines.  This 
has  been  hastened  by  the  development  of  textile  manufacture  in  the  South  in  the 
coarser  lines.  We  had  to  have  higher  skilled  labor,  not  only  in  weaving  and  spin- 
ning, but  in  mechanics.    And  hence  the  textile  school. 

We  found  abroad  very  complete  systems  of  textile  education.  You  understand 
how  thoroughly  Germany  and  England  and  others  have  developed  the  system. 
We  found ,  perhaps ,  the  most  satisf actorv  facts  and  conclusions  in  the  report  of  John 
C.  Monaghan,  United  States  consul  at  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  published  in  the  consular 
rei)orts  for  August,  18d4— an  article  entitled ' '  Technical  and  trade  schools. "  This 
is  a  labor  of  love  with  him,  and  he  is  constantly  reporting  to  Mr.  Emory's  bureau. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  we  have  abroad.  Hiere  is  hardly  a  copy  of 
the  consular  reports  without  something  from  his  pen.  Mr.  Mason,  of  Berlin,  and 
quite  a  number  of  our  other  consuls  have  turned  their  attention  to  tMs  matter 
recently,  and  Mr.  Emory's  bureau  has  been  of  great  value  to  us. 

The  details  as  to  our  textile  school  A|r.  Crosby,  our  principal,  can  give  you. 
The  school  is  now  in  rented  quarters,  but  we  have  looked  up  a  lot  for  jpermanent 
buildings.  The  foundation  nas  been  laid  for  a  textile  university.  Ours  is  the 
pioneer  school  and  the  only  one  on  this  contment  devoted  solely  to  textile  educa- 
tion, though  another  will  ox)en  this  fall  in  cotton  at  New  Bedford,  whUe  the  Phil- 
adelphia Industrial  Art  Institute  has  a  department  for  textile  education  that  is 
very  successful,  and  something  is  being  attempted  in  the  South.  The  character 
of  the  industries  of  Lowell  demands  it.  We  could  not  limit  ourselves  to  any 
specialtv. 

It  is  important  that  such  a  school  as  this  should  be  near  the  mills.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  foreign  school  that  has  succeeded  unless  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mills,  and  it  is  the  custom  to  so  locate  them. 

Our  Lowell  corporations  are  practicallv  Boston  corporations,  Boston  financed. 
Only  about  one-firth  of  the  stock  is  ovmed  in  Lowell. 

Q.  What  is  the  capital?— A.  About  $20,000,000.  the  actual  capital  stock,  and 
steadily  increasing,  in  case  of  the  most  of  our  mills  the  stock  has  been  very  much 
scattered,  and  has  oeen  passed  by  descent,  and  now  there  are  a  great  many  families 
who  are  holders  of  stock.  The  statistics  show  that  there  are  something  over  one- 
third  as  many  stockholders  as  there  are  employees  in  the  mills,  the  average  hold- 
ing being  about  |8,000  per  person.     There  are  no  bloated  bondholders  in  our 
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business.  There  may  be  one  or  two  that  hold  large  blocks.  In  the  oldest  cor- 
porations a  great  many  1 ,  2,  and  3  share  lots  are  held  by  the  old  operatives.  This 
shows  the  condition  we  have  to  meet  in  looking  for  support  for  our  textile  schools, 
what  ground  we  have  to  go  over  in  looking  for  suppjort  from  the  employer.  We 
have  to  reach  that  body  of  people— not  getting  dividends  for  a  long  time — ^who 
have  to  give  their  consent  before  any  contribution  can  be  made.  We  hope  some 
time  to  go  to  the  legislature  with  evidence  that  we  have  received  large  contri- 
butions. 

We  went  to  the  le^lature  and  got  what  is  known  as  the  four  school  bill.  It 
did  not  specify  the  cities  that  were  to  be  permitted  to  establish  a  textile  school 
with  State  aid,  but  it  did  fix  the  number  of  spindles  at  450,000,  which  let  in  Lowell, 
Lawrence,  Fall  River,  and  New  Bedford.  Either  of  these  cities  that  would  con- 
tribute $25,000  should  receive  $25,000  additional  from  the  State.  We  complied 
with  these  terms  and  established  the  school.  Two  years  afterwards  we  went  to 
the  legislature  and  got  $15,000,  conditioned  on  the  city  of  Lowell  giving  $5,000, 
both  appropriations  being  made.  This  year  the  State  appropriated  $18,000,  condi- 
tioned on  the  city  of  Lowell  appropriating  $7,000,  both  of  which  have  been  received, 
maMng  a  total  of  $95,000  in  all  received  from  the  State  and  city.  Some  small 
contributions  in  cash  have  come  in  from  the  manufacturers,  but  the  great  contri- 
butions have  been  in  the  way  of  textile  machinery,  amounting  to  about  $50,000. 
We  spent  about  $25,000  on  machinery  and  our  chemical  laboratory,  and  some 
things  we  had  to  have  in  fixing  up  the  rooms.  As  to  the  machinery,  $50,000  has 
come  in  from  the  teictile  machmery  makers,  and  $25,000  we  spent  ourselves  on  the 
plant. 

Q.  How  many  students  have  you  had? — A.  One  hundred  and  fifty-two  evening 
students  the  first  year  and  about' 80  day  students.  We  have  now  about  the  same 
number  of  day  students  and  a  few  less  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  charge  for  tuition?— A.  We  charge  $100  a  year,  or  $50  a 
term,  for  the  day  course  and  different  prices  for  the  evening  courses,  probably 
averaging  $5-50  per  pupil;  but  the  city  council  making  the  appropriation  tfais  year, 
conditioned  on  the  evening  school  being  free  to  Lowell  residents,  we  have  passed 
a  vote  to  that  effect.  The  city  supports  the  evening  school  and  the  State  has  eo 
far  met  the  deficiency  in  the  day  scnool.  The  city  of  Lowell,  feeling  that  it  is 
supporting  the  evening  school,  insists  that  we  give  free  instruction.  It  decreases 
the  revenue,  but  doubles  the  students, 

Q.  In  the  course  of  cotton  manufacturing,  you  go  through  the  details  of  the 
working  of  the  machinery.  How  long  a  tune  does  that  take? — ^A.  It  now  runs 
through  the  three-year  course. 

Q.  Are  there  any  conditions  reauired  of  the  pupils  as  to  educational  advan- 
tages?— A.  We  admit  pupils  to 'take  the  course  on  a  high  school  or  grammar 
scnool  diploma,  or  an  examination  which  is  equivalent.  Algebra  is  very  essen- 
tial, and  the  languages  on  account  of  their  commercial  value  m  selling  goods.  I 
find  abroad  that  organized  systematic  instruction  in  the  art  of  marketing  goods 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  art  of  making  them,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
mstitution  providing  for  foreign  commercial  agents  we  have  been  introducing 
the  languages,  endeavoring  to  supply  that  defect  in  our  system  of  education. 

y.  Are  there  any  elective  courses?- A.  There  are  certain  special  courses 
arranged  where  it  is  practicable  without  incurring  the  expense  of  an  instructor, 
and  ordinarily  they  are  arranged  for  the  particular  applicant;  if  we  can  arrange 
a  course  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  regular  courses,  we  will  do  so;  but  the  trustees 
do  not  favor  irregular  courses.  There  is  a  special  course  in  decorative  art  and 
textile  designing  that  quite  a  number  of  ladies  are  taking,  and  there  have  been 
special  courses  m  weaving. 

Q.  The  night  school  is  designed,  I  suppose,  for  the  education  of  those  who  are 
workers,  bread-winners  during  the  day?— A.  Yes;  it  is  possible  for  a  man  who  has 
acquired  the  art  of  studying  t;)  avail  himself  of  our  evening  schools  and  there 
acquire  all  we  can  give  him  in  a  day  course.  But  the  demand  in  the  evening 
school  is  for  a  large  number  of  special  courses;  each  wants  to  know  his  specialty. 
He  knows  how  to  do  a  thing,  but  wants  to  know  why  it  is  done.  I  tnink  we 
have  eight  courses  in  the  evening,  quite  a  variety,  while  the  day  school  has  only 
four. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  shows  a  great  deal  of  ambition  for  a  man  to  seek  night  study 
after  worMng  during  the  day?— A.  It  ought  to,  and  I  think  the  night  students 
eome  to  it  with  more  enthusiasm  and  show  more  appreciation  than  the  day 
students,  as  a  whole. 

Q.  How  long  are  the  night  sessions? — ^A.  Two  hours. 

Q.  What  are  the  day  hours?— A.  From  9  to  5,  with  an  hour  intermission  at  noon, 
We  have  changed  that  once  or  twice  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  students, 
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etc.  Our  board  of  trustees  is  made  np  from  citizens  of  Lowell,  Boston  and 
Lawrence.  Lawrence  is  only  10  miles  away.  The  great  mills  are  represented  in 
our  board  of  trustees  by  the  representative  men  of  the  mills,  such  as  treasurers, 
agents,  etc. ,  and  the  heads  of  technical  departments— like  printing  and  dyeing. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  graduates  yet?— A.  We  graduated  a  class  this  year,  a 
2^-year  class. 

Q.  Was  their  experience  at  school  such  as  to  be  of  much  advantage  to  them  in 

fetting  positions? — ^A.  The  time  is  so  short;  they  have  barely  received  their 
iplomas.  We  have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  hold  a  class  to  graduate, 
because  the  demand  is  so  constant  for  advanced  students,  not  only  from  the  mills, 
but  from  the  managing  houses  in  Boston.  They,  especially,  have  been  drawing 
on  the  classes. 

Q.  For  what  purpose? — ^A.  In  their  designing  dex>artments;  and  they  speak  in 
very  high  terms  of  the  results. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faaquhar.)  You  speak  of  the  stock  of  these  mills  here, as  being 
scattered  and  only  one-fifth  being  held  in  Lowell;  of  that  one-fifth  whai  propor- 
tion do  you  suppose  is  held  by  operatives? — A.  1  do  not  think  there  is  much  held 
by  the  present  operatives.  There  was  a  time  when  the  operative  seemed  to  be 
more  thrifty  and  saved  up  a  little  money;  he  considered  a  corporation  in  Lowell 
was  as  solid  as  a  rock,  and  when  he  got  his  money  in  such  corporation  stock  it 
was  as  safe  as  he  could  get  it;  a  great  many  of  these  old  people  have  a  share  or 
two  of  stock. 

Q..  Are  there  any  extra  inducements  held  out  by  the  owners  of  nulls  to  induce 
these  parties  to  buy  stock?— A.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  allows  a  corxwration  to 
increase  its  stock  one-third  if  it  will  put  it  in  small  shares,  but  I  do  not  think  any 
corporation  in  Lowell  has  availed  itself  of  that  law. 

Q.  You  have  no  system  of  coox)eration  in  the  mills?— A.  None  at  all.  Almost 
every  race  is  represented  here,  and  our  attempt  has  been  to  find  men  who  would 
work  cheap  enough  to  keep  up  the  line  of  goods  in  competition  with  the  sections  . 
of  the  country  where  they  work  and  live  cheaper.  We  nave  gone  about  as  far  as 
we  can.  I  was  in  an  evening  school  where  there  were  60  youths  from  Sparta. 
Our  evening  schools  run  after  everybody  else  has  gone  to  bM.  We  have  a  very 
extensive  and  thorough  evening  scnool  system,  and  it  deals  mainly  with  these 
people  who  have  no  knowledge  of  our  language. 

Q.  Have  you  many  French  Canadians?— A.  Large  numbei*s  of  the  French  Cana- 
dians and  English.    There  has  been  a  large  immigration  of  Swedes,  and  lately  a 
food  many  Greeks  and  Jews,  Poles,  and  Portuguese  are  coming.    We  have  a  great 
iversity  of  nationalities. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  There  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  character  of  the  em- 
ployee in  the  last  40  years? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  statement  is  about  correct  in  that  report  made  by  one  of 
the  officials  here  in  Lowell  that  in  his  employ  only  about  15  per  cent  were  English 
or  American  born  operatives? — A.  I  should  not  be  surprised. 

Q.  And  5  per  cent  of  Greeks  and  over  42  per  cent  of  French  Canadians?— A. 
Yes.  A  certain  per  cent  of  the  French  Canadians  are  transient;  they  come  here 
and  work  a  season  and  go  back  and  work  on  the  farms,  but  the  French  section  is 
growing  rapidly.  Every  race  is  bettering  its  condition,  and  it  does  not  accord 
with  the  statement  of  Henry  George  that  the  rich  are  growing  richer  and  the 
\xx>r  poorer.  The  Irish  are  filling  the  best  positions,  ana  the  French  Canadians 
are  improving  very  rapidly ,  from  the  indications  in  their  section  of  the  city.  Every 
race  that  has  come  to  Lowell  has  bettered  its  conditions. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  French  Canadian  quarters,  etc.;  do  these  live  in  certain 
(quarters  of  the  city;  do  they  lack  assimilation? — A.  At  first.  Thejr  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  speak  English  when  they  come  and  there  is  a  certain  colonization  here  that 
keeps  them  together;  but  they  show  a  constantly  growing  independent  disposition 
to  assimilate. 

Q.  Do  they  seek  to  have  churches  and  schools  in  their  native  language? — A.  The 
French  have  maintained  schools  in  their  own  language.  The  church  is  the  cen- 
ter, and  they  have  parochial  schools.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  church  to  keep  these 
people  together.  I  think  there  is  a  growing  independence  among  the  French,  and 
a  general  desire  to  become  thoroughly  assimilated.  The  race  is  not  prejudiced, 
and  they  assimilate  wherever  they  go, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  French  the  language  taught  in  the  parochial 
schools? — A.  They  teach  English  also;  that  is  a  requirement  of  the  State  law. 
There  has  been  some  controversy  over  that.  The  State  law  requires  that  there 
shall  be  a  thorough  English  education. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  they  supported  in  part  by  the  State?— A.  No;  but  the 
law  requires  that  a  scholar  shall  have  an  English  education  and  places  the 
parochial  school  under  the  insi^ection  of  the  authorities. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  State  law  controls  the  care  of  the  ohild  and  its 
edncation,  whether  in  the  parochial  or  general  school? — ^A.  The  State  claims  full 
power  to  enforce  a  thorough  English  education  for  ever^  child  in  the  State. 

Q.  Have  yon  compnlsory  edncation  here?— A.  Yes;  it  is  a  requirement  for  work- 
ing in  the  mills  that  they  shall  have  attended  school.  We  sMid  over  one-third  of 
our  city  revenue  on  the  public  schools,  and  a  great  part  of  it  goes  to  the  people 
who  work  in  liie  mills. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  about  the  Greek  colony;  do  they  live  together 
largely?— A«  Tes;  the  Greeks  have  taken  the  section  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Lrisn  and  driven  them  out. 

Q.  Do  tiie  Greeks  have  their  own  churches  and  schools? — ^A.  Yes,  The  older 
immigrant-8  are  scattering  and  becoming  assimilated. 

Q.  (By  Mr..  Farquhar.)  Is  there  any  chan^  in  the  character  of  the  present 
operative,  from  the  old  American  and  Irish  kmd,  as  to  social  life,  condition  of 
hving  generally,  law  and  order,  and  such  matters  as  that;  is  there  any  improve- 

gxent?— A.  The  French  are  a  very  thrifty  people  as  a  class;  the  Norwegians  and 
wedes  are  especially  so— the  most  thriftv  class  that  comee  here,  perhaps.  The 
farther  north  you  get  a  race,  the  more  thrifty.  You  will  find  the  lowest  t>aid  oper- 
atives in  the  State  ar»in  the  textile  cities  and  the  textile  industries.  Necessarily 
it  takes  a  class  of  people  as  operatives  who  would  not  be  in  demand  in  other 
industries  requiring  higher  education  and  better  opportunities,  and  so  far  as  that 
is  concerned,  we  do  not  rank  up  with  some  cities.  So  far  as  morals  are  concerned, 
I  think  we  rank  fairly  with  other  cities  of  the  State.  Our  largest  shift  of  iwlice- 
men  on  duty  is  only  25,  in  a  population  of  90,000,  made  up  of  a  half  dozen  differ- 
ent races.    That  indicates  a  well-behaved  city. 

Q.  By  improvements  in  appliances  can  the  textile  mills  utilize  operatives  of  less 
intelligence? — A.  In  some  processes,  yes;  in  the  higher,  no.  We  live  &r  from 
the  source  of  the  raw  material.  We  want  to  use  more  brain  and  skill,  and 
reduce  the  raw  material  to  the  minimum.  That  is  the  tendency  of  late— to  develop 
education  in  mechanics  in  textiles  and  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  inorease  the  skill 
and  intellig[ence  of  our  people. 

Q.  The  aim  of  yotir  education  is  to  fit  either  for  selling  or  manufacturing? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Which  of  the  two  do  you  seek  to  developmost?— A.  Our  main  object  is  to 
develop  the  manufacturing.  We  have  been  enaeavoring  to  get  Boston  interested, 
as  Philadelphia  has  become  interested,  in  commercial  education.  It  is  necessary 
to  find  a  market  to  avoid  overproduction.  We  have  but  touched  the  hem  of  the 
garment  of  textile  manufacture.  A  short  time  ago  we  were  importing  $100,000,000 
more  in  textiles  than  we  were  manufacturing;  we  had  to  import  $100,000,000  to 
supply  the  local  demand.  We  have  reduced  that  ye&rly,  but  we  have  not  got  our 
own  market  yet,  and  here  is  half  of  the  world  which  has  just  taken  up  the  fashiom 
of  wearing  clothes!  There  never  was  so  fine  an  opportunity  for  starting  some 
system  oi  commercial  education  to  sell  goods  in  the  foreign  markets.  The 
National  Gk>vemment  has  been  very  liberal  to  the  movement  in  Philadelphia,  and 
we  have  been  endeavoring  to  get  Boston  to  see  that  and  develop  something  here. 
In  fact,  I  expect  a  gentleman  here  who  is  organizing  a  school  m  Boston  for  that 
purpose,  who  will  bring  it  before  the  Boston  merchants.  It  is  very  important; 
and  that  is  a  direction  in  which  the  United  States  Government  can  le^timately 
help,  encoura^ng  commercial  education.  If  you  can  make  your  commissionper- 
manent,  and  mto  a  department  of  commerce  and  industry,  supplemented  by  a 
State  bureau,  keeping  m  touch  with  the  voluntary  commercial  organizations  so 
the  hand  of  tiie  Grovemment  will  be  on  the  business  pul&e  all  the  time,  you  wiU 
do  a  great  work  toward  developing  the  industries  of  the  country. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  you  running  full  time?— A.  Everything  is  running  up 
to  its  limit. 

Q.  Any  dissatisfaction  among  the  emplojrers  or  employees? — A.  None  to-day; 
they  would  be  here  if  there  was.  Our  textile  machine  shops  are  running  full 
blast,  but  they  can  not  handle  the  business. 

Q.  Conditions  different  from  what  they  were  two  years  ago?— A.  Different  from 
what  they  were  two  months  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  The  improvement  in  the  foreign  market  is  responsible 
for  that? — A.  It  is  a  natural  recovery  from  extended  depression,  and  new  coun- 
tries being  opened  up;  we  have  come  to  another  business  revival.  We  will  prob- 
ably have  another  business  panic  in  the  future  some  time.  It  is  well  to  anticipate 
these  things.  There  should  be  some  systematic  gathering  of  facts  at  Washing- 
ton, keeping  in  touch  with  the  country  on  the  Weather  Bureau  idea. 

Q.  Is  your  proposition  somewhat  on  the  line  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
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there  with  respect  to  agriculttiral  education  through  the  States? — ^A.  I  have  not 
followed  that  very  closely.    I  presume  it  is  something  like  the  German  system. 

Q.  Experiment  stations,  etc.? — A.  We  have  that  system  in  Massachusetts. 
The  Q«rman  supplements  that  by  the  traveling  lecturer,  who  goes  from  house  to 
house  and  farm  to  farm.  But  tmy  have  that  svstem  running  through  all  lines 
of  education,  and  are  gathering  the  facts  from  all  over  the  world  and  improving 
on  them  if  they  can.  Of  course  the  textile  business  is  locally  confined  to  certain 
sections  of  the  country.  People  will  not  go  into  textiles  who  have  opportunity 
for  other  lines  of  activity.  We  are  simply  developing  in  Lowell,  going  into 
higher  and  finer  lines.  There  is  not  anything  made  abroad  which  we  can  not 
make  here  when  we  learn  how.    The  school  is  to  do  that. 

Q.  You  qualify  that  by  the  words  **  as  soon  as  you  know  how; "  then  you  have 
not  all  the  tacilities  now  to  meet  the  import  trade? — ^A.  We  have  x)eople  liere  and 
there  that  know  how,  but  we  have  not  the  body  of  skilled  labor,  and  it  is  the 
object  of  the  textile  schbol  to  teach  it.  We  are  continually  introducing  new  lines. 
The  ^eat  textile  machine  companies  in  Lowell  are  to-day  making  English 
machinery  equal  to  anything  that  has  been  imported.  *  Even  up  to  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  we  would  have  to  send  to  England  for  machinery  we  can  duplicate  now 
from  tne  Lowell  machine  shop  from  drawings  made  by  do^s  who  had  an  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  of  the  State  and  then  a  year  at  the  textile  school,  machinery 
which  will  duplicate  any  made  in  Europe  and  also  better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  In  the  last  20  years  there  has  been  a  great  stride  forward 
in  goods  formerly  imported  altogether? — A.  We  are  constantly  increasing  the 
variety  and  raising  the  grade  of  the  goods.  The  develox)ement  in  Bristol  County 
has  been  along  the  line  of  yams  mainly,  but  they  have  supplemented  that  by  fine 
goods. 

Q.  Are  there  goods  made  in  New  Bedford  made  nowhere  else  in  the  United 
States?— A.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  of  anjrthing,  except  threads  and  some 
trimmings,  made  in  the  United  States,  that  is  not  made  in  Lowell;  there  may  be 
lines.  I  was  called  upon  some  time  ago  for  a  statement  of  the  varieties  of  textiles 
made  in  Lowell.  I  wrote  to  one  firm  and  found  it  would  take  two  weeks  to  make 
the  list.  We  have  all  the  pile  goods,  velvets,  carpets,  everjrthing  of  that  kind; 
and  there  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  our  dress  goods,  as  you  will  see  on  the  market 
hero  to-day. 

<j.  ( By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Where  do  your  students  in  the  school  come  from,  mostly?— 
A.  I  ibink  about  three-fourths  from  Massachusetts,  four-fifths  from  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  rest  scattered  over  the  country.  There  are  some  from  the  South. 
The  catalogue  gives  the  residences  of  all  the  day  students. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  evening  students  residents  of  Lowell? — A.  About  four-fifths 
of  them.  The  others,  the  most  of  them,  come  from  Lawrence  and  Methuen,  and 
there  are  a  few  from  the  villages  around  Lowell  where  there  are  mills. 

Q.  Do  those  who  come  from  the  other  cities  pay  tuition? — A.  Yes;  they  will 
continue  to  pay,  but  it  is  merely  nominal,  about  |5. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  the  city  maintains  an  evening  school  for  general 
instruction  not  connected  with  your  textile  school? — ^A.  Yes,  many,  at  an  exjiense 
of  some  $35,000  a  year. 

Q.  That  is  attended  largely  by  the  new  residents  and  the  children  of  the  opera- 
tives, I  suppose?— A.  I  judge  so;  that  is  the  understanding.  It  is  almost  as  thor- 
ough in  its  essential  det)artments  as  the  day  school.    It  stands  very  high. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  children  of  foreign-bom  parents,  or  children  who  have 
been  bom  abroad,  work  readily  into  your  textile  school?— A.  Now,  that  is  a  mat- 
ter for  the  instructors;  they  can  tell  you  better  than  I.  My  work  is  corporation 
work,  more  than  that  of  the  school  proper.  The  school  is  managed  under  a 
board  of  trustees,  and  Mr.  Crosby,  our  principal,  can  tell  you  more  about  it.  The 
names  given  are  an  index,  to  some  extent,  to  their  nationality.  I  think  the 
English  is  the  element  that  most  readily  appreciates  the  schools,  and  send  their 
children  more  than  any  foreign  element.  Tney  know  what  the  school  will  do  for 
a  man.  There  are  some  few  Swedes,  but  I  notice  that  the  English  are  more  stanch 
friends  of  the  school,  and  fully  appreciate  the  benefits  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  find  these  foreign-born  elements  develop  skill  rapidly  in  the  mills?— A. 
You  will  have  to  ask  the  manufacturer  that.  I  have  opinions  and  views,  but  you 
want  facts,  and  the  manufacturer  is  the  only  one  who  can  tell  you  that.  I  had 
an  idea  the  French  would  be  very  valuable.  They  have  a  latent  artistic  nature, 
and  as  we  advance  in  designing  we  find  them  a  very  valuable  element;  but  I  have 
no  experience  in  that,  and  the  mill  men  can  tell  you  better  than  I  can. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  goods  produced  in  Lowell  sold  through  commission  houses? — 
A.  Most  of  these  old  corporations  are  conservative,  solid,  substantial,  nonspecu- 
lative  corporations,  with  no  water;  they  are  never  in  the  stock  market.    We  have 
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an  old  system  of  selling  through  selling  agents;  here  and  there  one  sells  on  com- 
mission. The  transactions  are  very  large  in  most  of  the  classes  of  goods,  and  a 
good  share  of  the  goods  go  ont  of  the  country.  We  are  getting  more  and  more  to 
taking  orders  for  the  New  York  market. 

Q.  Yon  speak  of  the  change  fi*om  the  lowei'  and  coarser  grade  of  goods  to  the 
higner  and  nner.  What  market  do  these  higher  and  finer  goods  obtain  mostly? — 
A.  Domestic,  very  largely.  They  are  made  in  small  lots  and  greater  variety.  It 
has  made  a  demand  for  scientific  skill  at  the  head  of  the  mill  management,  espe- 
cially in  designing  and  mechanics. 


Lowell,  Mass.,  July  21, 1899. 

TESTIMOlfT  OF  PBOF.  WILLIAM  W.'  GROSBT, 

Principal  of  Lotoell  Textile  Sdiool. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Snbcommission  on  Manufactures 'and  General  Business, 
held  in  the  city  hall,  Lowell,  Mass.,  on  July  21,  -1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding, 
Prof.  William  W.  Crosby  appeared  at  11  a.  m. ,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testified  upon 
the  subject  of  textile  schools  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  William  W.  Crosby. 

Q.  You  live  in  Lowell? — A.  At  Wobum,  Mass.,  a  few  miles  distant. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?— A.  Principal  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  something  of  the  working  of  that  school? — A.  In  the  day 
school  we  have  4  regular  courses  and  the  night  school  embraces  5  regular  courses. 
The  day  courses  are  cotton  manufacturing,  wool  manufacturing — each  of  these 
courses  has  enough  of  whatever  is  in  the  textile  business  to  make  it  complete. 
So  when  a  man  has  taken  one  of  the  courses  he  will  have  instruction  in  every- 
thing that  touches  his  business.  There  is  a  difference  between  cotton  spinning 
and  cotton  manufacturing,  the  latter  including  the  former;  similarly  with  wool 
manufacturing  and  woolen  or  worsted  spinning.  The  third  course  is  designing, 
and  the  fourth  is  chemistry.  The  first  course  in  the  night  school  is  cotton  spiniiing, 
which  includes  yam  making;  second,  woolen  or  worsted  spinning,  converting  wool 
into  vam ;  the  tnird  course  is  the  designing;  the  fourth  is  chemistry  and  dyeing,  and 
the  fifth  is  weaving.  The  night  course  embraces  2  evenings  in  the  week,  taking  3 
years  to  complete  the  whole  course.  That  does  not  mean  we  will  accept  noboSiy 
who  comes  in  for  a  part  of  the  term  or  year,  but  if  he  stays  the  8  years  and  com- 
pletes the  work  he  is  awarded  a  certificate ,  or  diploma.  No  one  who  has  attempted 
that  and  has  attended  all  the  sessions,  or  most  of  them,  has  failed  to  obtain  that 
certificate,  or  diploma.  No  one  has  been  turned  down  on  account  of  the  severity 
of  the  course,  and  no  one  has  been  found  who,  if  not  c^ed  out  before  graduation, 
with  proper  application  was  unable  to  compass  it.  If  a  man  knows  how  to  read 
and  write  Enghsh  and  can  do  ordinary  problems  in  arithmetic  he  is  entitled  to 
enter  'and  can  complete  the  course  without  difficulty.  It  is  found,  however,  if  a 
man  is  going  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  machinery  we  can  give  it  to  him 
much  better  if  he  is  familiar  with  algebra.  There  are  certain  elements  which,  if 
acquired,  will  put  a  man  in  a  position  to  be  a  master  of  machinery  much  quicker 
than  without  them.  These  are  the  points  we  are  looking  for.  I  have  told  you  the 
general  extent  of  the  course  and  will  leave  the  technical  details  unless  you  have 
some  special  questions  to  ask  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  long  have  you  been  with  the  school?— A.  The 
school  was  going  one  term  before  I  came.  I  was  an  instructor  in  the  school  dur- 
ing the  first  full  year. 

Q.  From  what  school  did  you  come  here?— A.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Boston. 

'i.  You  were  never  connected  with  the  New  Bedford  school?- A.  No. 
How  long  have  you  been  here? — A.  Two  years  in  this  school. 
As  principal? — ^A.  One  year  as  principal  and  one  year  as  instructor. 
You  have  graduated  a  class  this  year?— A.  Yes. 
From  your  own  knowledge,  were  the  boys  who  went  out  competent  to  take 

?ufte  an  advanced  position  either  in  the  commercial  or  manufacturing  line? — ^A. 
should  say  so;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  turned  out  any  graduate  there  that  was  fitted  to  manage 
a  mill? — A.  No;  because  he  has  not  yet  learned  to  manage  men. 

9.  Are  you  combining  both  the  commercial  and  mechanical?— A.  Yes;  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.    We  are  studying  how  to  do  that  now. 
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Q.  You  are  not  attempting  too  mnch  specialization  in  your  teaching?— A.  We 
endeavor  to  reach  that  if  we  can.  We  watch  the  demand  and  our  board  of  trus- 
tees is  exx)ected  to  tell  us  what  is  wanted. 

Q.  (By  Ikbr.  Smyth.)  You  spoke  of  some  of  your  young  men  beiuK  called  away 
before  graduation;  into  what  dei)artments  of  business  or  commercial  life  are  they 
called;  to  fill  what  kind  of  places?— A.  In  one  instance  a  young  man  went  into  the 
designing  department  and  succeeded  in  solving  a  problem  that  had  bothered  other 
and  more  experienced  men.  Their  work  had  been  within  certain  grooves,  but 
this  young  man  had  learned  the  elements  of  designing  and  solved  the  problem  in 
short  order.  This  particular  pattern  had  been  returned  as  not  being  able  to  be 
worked  successfully,  yec  he  went  to  work  on  it  and  solved  it. 

Q.  Is  your  school  limited  to  males?— A.  No;  we  have  had  several  young  ladies 
studying  decorative  art  and  textile  designing  this  year.  They  will  take  the  3-year 
course  in  designing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  your  experience  that  young  ladies  learn  the 
desigpiing  as  rapidly,  or  more  so,  than  men? — ^A.  Equally  as  well,  we  think. . 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  now  in  the  manufacturing  line,  especially  in  that  class 
of  art,  the  women  in  all  of  our  great  cities  are  equal  to  men?— A.  Yes: 

Q.  And  some  of  them  are  really  farther  advanced  and  getting  higher  salaries?- 
A.  Yes;  I  know  of  cases  of  that  sort.  If  it  is  a  question  Of  making  a  pattern 
and  leaving  it  to  others  to  harness  in  the  loom,  they  are  strong  there.  They  have 
worked  on  the  hand  loom  and  have  made  some  very  fine  goods. 

Q.  In  your  classes  do  you  find  the  native  American  showing  more  adaptability 
than  the  foreign,  bom?— A.  Not  necessarily.  I  have  had  some  experience  m  teach- 
ing before  I  came  here,  and  with  young  people  from  all  over  the  world.  I  taught 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo^  before  I  came  here;  a  Japanese  in 
my  class  was  fully  as  conversant  in  mechamcal  details  as  anyone.  There  seems 
to  be  no  particular  line  to  be  drawn. 

Q.  Have  you  any  colored  pupils  in  your  school  here? — ^A.  No. 


Lowell,  Mass.,  Jvly  SI,  1899, 

TE8TIM0HY  OF  MR.  GHBISTOPHEB  PABKIHSOir  BBOOKS, 

Managing  Director  New  Bedford  Textile  School, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subconmiission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business 
held  in  the  city  hall  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  on  July  21, 1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presid- 
ing, Mr.  Christopher  Parkinson  Brooks  appeared  at  12  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  concerning  textile  schools  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  Christopher  Parkinson  Brooks. 

Q.  Residence? — ^A.  i^ew  Bedford. 

Q."  What  is  your  occupation?— A.  Managing  director  of  the  New  Bedford  Tex- 
tile School. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  something  of  the  New  Bedford  Textile  School,  when  founded, 
present  condition,  etc.?— A.  The  New  Bedford  Textile  School  is  one  of  six  in 
existence  or  being  erected  in  this  country.  The  Philadelphia  school  is  the  oldest, 
having  been  established  15  years  ago,  and  probably  the  best  equipped.  The 
Lowell  school  follows  next,  established  2  or  3  years  ago.  The  New  Bedford 
school  is  established  under  the  same  act,  which  provides  for  an  appropriation  of 
$25,000  on  condition  of  the  city  appropriating  $25,000. 

Q.  Annually?— A.  No;  a  foundation  appropriation.  The  New  Bedford  trustees 
did  not  hasten  the  establishment  of  their  school,  but  waited  to  see  what  the 
experience  was  in  the  other  cities,  and  they  have  now  decided  that  the  better  plan 
is  to  erect  their  own  building  and  equip  it  with  as  great  a  variety  of  machineiy 
as  i>oBsible,  rather  than  rent  a  floor  or  purchase  an  old  building  and  change  it 
over,  as  was  done  in  Philadelphia.  So  there  is  now  in  course  of  completion  in 
New  Bedford  a  building  110  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide  and  three  stories  high,  on 
the  main  business  street,  which  will  be  equij^ped,  and  has  almost  been  equipped, 
with  a  complete  equipment  of  cotton  machinery,  from  the  nicker  to  tne  cloth 
room.  This  machinery  is  not  only  of  every  variety  found  in  the  mill,  but  is  from 
almost  every  machine  builder  in  the  United  States,  so  as  to  give  the  students  an 
opportunity  to  judge  of  the  different  methods  and  the  merits  of  different 
machines. 

The  general  features  of  the  school,  curriculum,  etc.,  are  not  very  much  different 
from  the  Lowell  school,  of  which  I  was  the  first  director,  and  the  organization  of 
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which  I,  to  a  large  extent,  planned  and  was  responsible  for.  There  are  certain 
advantages  and  improvements  the  trustees  have  seen  fit  to  make  in  New  Bedford, 
bnt  you  will  see  in  Liowell  to  a  large  extent  what  is  at  New  Bedford. 

Q.  One  is  very  much  a  duplicate  of  the  other?— A.  Except  in  New  Bedford  we 
are  making  a  special  attempt  to  make  it  a  cotton  school.  In  this  we  are  follow- 
ing the  German  plan.  I  am  very  familial  with  the  foreign  textile  schools.  I 
have  made  several  visits  to  the  Continent  and  am  familiar  with  England,  and  I 
have  found  the  Gterman  system  the  best  that  can  be  followed.  It  is  the  oldest. 
They  have  had  schools  for  50  years,  and  their  textile  schools  are  now  ahead  of  any 
other  schools  in  quality  and  excellence,  though  England  outnumbers  them  in 
number  of  schools  and  number  of  students.  For  instance,  in  the  textile  schools 
of  England  Sir  Philip  Magnus  told  me  they  had  26,000  students  in  different  parts 
of  G^eat  Britain,  in  between  900  and  400  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  of  which  num- 
ber 8,000  to  8,500  were  stud^ng  textiles.  In  this  country  we  had  last  year  prob- 
ably not  over  400  scholars  in  the  whole  country  studying  textiles.  The  textile 
school  movement  is  being  developed  in  the  South,  and  a  school  will  be  established 
this  fall  in  Atlanta,  Gki.,  which  fbrms  part  of  the  system  of  the  G^r^a  School  of 
Technology.  A  special  approDriation  nas  been  made  by  the  Qeorgia  legislature 
and  also  oy  i>rivate  indiviauals  which  will  enable  them  to  open  a  gocM  school 
there.  A  similar  school  has  been  attached  to  the  Clemson  College  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  the  Fall  River  authorities  have  now  taken  advantf^^  of  the  act  of 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  by  appropriating  $25,000,  making  with  the  State 
appropriation  a  fund  of  $50,000,  ana  have  taken  steps  to  eetablisn  a  school  within 
the  last  few  weeks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Will  that  be  devoted  to  cotton  only?— A.  Largely  to  cotton, 
I  imagine. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  think  it  is  important  to  have  these  schools  located 
close  to  mills. — ^A.  Undoubtedly.  I  certainlv  think  they  should  be  located  adja- 
cent to  mills  and  specialized  to  suit  local  industries.  German  schools  are  under 
the  control  of  the  minister  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  one  of  his  departments 
reg^olates  the  curriculum,  and  will  not  allow  a  silk  school  to  be  established  in  a 
cotton  locality 2  or  a  cotton  school  in  a  silk  locality.  They  have  in  Crefeld  one  of 
the  finest  textile  schools  in  the  world,  almost  entirely  devoted  to  weaving  silk. 
They  have,  14  miles  away,  at  Mfinchen-Qladbach,  a  cotton  school;  30  miles  away, 
at  Mulheim,  what  they  call  a  half -cotton  school,  mixed  goods,  and  at  Limbach 
they  have  a  hosiery  school;  and  so  on  throughout  the  countrv. 

Ijiere  is  no  doubt  at  all  in  in^mind  that  textile  schools  ana  trade  schools  ought 
to  be  encouraged.  On  the  different  visits  I  have  made  to  Europe  I  have  found 
each  time  that  the  trade  schools  have  been  increasing,  and  manufacturers  have 
shown  a  greater  appreciation  of  them;  in  cities  like  Crefeld  the  schools  have  had  an 
infiuence  in  bringing  trade  to  the  cities;  and  in  England  and  Gtermanv  it  is  getting 
to  be  the  custom  for  a  young  man  to  ^o  to  a  textile  school  to  get  his  education.  He 
gets  in  2  or  8  years  the  best  training  m  manufacturing,  and  what  is  of  more  value 
than  all,  he  gets  trained  systematicallv,  whereas  if  he  goes  into  a  mill  there  is  no 
one  to  direct  him,  and  he  wanders  aimlessly  from  one  department  to  another  for  4 
or  5  years  perhaps,  wasting  time,  and  he  only  gets  experience  in  one  mill,  whereas 
in  the  school  he  gete  the  concrete  experience  of  the  whole  of  the  industry,  so  far 
as  the  instructors  can  give  it  to  him.  The  German  appreciates  the  textile  schools 
very  much. 

Q.  Do  they  allow  foreigners  to  enter?— A.  In  almost  every  continent^  school 
they  charge  double  or  treble  the  fees  for  foreigners.  There  are  many  American 
students  over  there  in  every  school  of  importance. 

Q.  Are  there  any  secrets  of  trade  they  are  not  willing  to  give  to  other  coun- 
tries?—A.  As  a  rule,  they  are  willin^^  to  teach  everything  they  know. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  chemistrv  or  coloring? — A.  At  this  school  in  Cre- 
I  found  in  1897  they  had  built  an  addition  equal  in  size  to  the  original,  for  the 
purpose  of  ta^ng  up  chemistry,  bleaching,  dyeing,  ete.;  taking  goods  from  the 
locsd  manufa<^urers,  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  finisning  them;  and  the  students 
have  every  opportunity  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the  processes,  regardless  of  nation- 
ality; but  they  are  beg^nnina^  to  prohibit  taking  foreigners.  In  the  Charlotten- 
burg  school  a  rule  was  made  last  spring  prohibiting  any  foreign  studente  entering. 
The  British  Gk>vemment  in  1884  found  these  Q^rman  schools  making  so  much 
progress  and  increasing  the  manufacturing  in  Qermany  to  such  an  extent,  that  a 
royal  commission  was  appointed,  with  powers  resembling  your  own,  but  some- 
what limited,  with  special  instructions  to  report  especially  on  German  and  other 
industries,  and  the  result  was  that  an  appropriation  of  $3,750,000  was  made  by 
Parliament  annually  for  the  purpose  of  technical  education,  which  includes  trade 
education  of  all  kinds.    That  was  raised  by  a  tax  of  12  cents  a  barrel  on  all  the 
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beer  brewed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  result  is  there  are  now  over  a  hnndred 
schools  teaching  textiles  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  whereas  in .  1884  there  were 
not  probably  over  4  or  5.  England  is  to-day  practically  supplying  the  demand  in 
this  country  for  expert  trained  workmen.  If  you  advertise  for  men  to  take  a 
position  in  a  mill,  you  wlQ  findperhaps  25  per  cent  will  say  they  graduated  from 
a  textile  school  in  England.  We  ought  to  train  our  own  men,  and  not  rely  on 
imported  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtih.)  Would  you  advocate  a  tax  of  12  cents  a  barrel  on  beer  in 
the  United  States? — ^A.  If  we  can  establish  the  schools  in  no  other  way. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  was  the  money  raised  in  Gtermany?— A.  Almost 
entirely  by  a  combination  between  the  national  Gk)vemment,  the  local  government, 
city,  and  manufacturers.  As  a  rule  the  national  Gk)vemment  appropriates  abbut 
one-third,  the  local  manufacturers  contribute  about  one-third,  and  tne  city  about 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  establishing.  That  varies  in  different  places.  There  is 
one  school  there  that  is  sux^ported  entirelv  by  the  manufacturers.  There  is 
another  school  that  was  established  in  the  beginning  by  the  trade  unions,  but 
that  has  been  taken  over  by  the  authorities.  The  Massachuetts  system  is  mod- 
eled after  the  German  system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  you  the  same  mixed  population  in  New  Bedford  that 
you  have  in  Lowell? — ^A.  Yes,  but  we  have  a  large  per  cent  of  Portuguese,  and  they 
make  very  fine  citizens. 

Q.  The  percentage  of  native-bom  Americans  is  small? — ^A.  Yes;  and  generally 
found  in  the  higher  positions.  Of  course  New  Bedford  makes  very  fine  goods — 
probably  the  finest  goods  in  this  country.  If  a  mill  is  engaged  on  fine  goods,  it 
requires  more  highly  trained  men  to  manufacture  these  gooos,  and  you  will  find 
there  a  larger  proportion  of  native-bom  Americans.  There  is  a  lar^e  proportion 
of  English,  some  French-Canadians,  but  probably  the  English  and  Portuguese 
form  the  btdk  of  the  foreign-bom  population. 

Q.  What  i)ercentage  of  the  workers  in  the  mills  are  Portuguese? — ^A.  Speaking 
from  memory,  perhaps  26  or  80  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  they  live  in  certain  i>arts  of  the  city  to  themselves? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  their  own  churches  and  schools  in  their  own  language? — ^A.  They  have 
churches  of  their  own,  but  they  attend  the  public  schools.  They  are  very  tnrifty; 
they  come  here  not  knowing  how  to  speak  a  word  of  English,  and  in  a  few  years 
have  saved  money  and  bought  a  little  farm.  '  *  Textile  education  '*  is  a  very  narrow 
term,  and  it  ought  to  be  caJled  *'  trade  education."  There  ought  to  be  schools  for 
imx>arting  education  in  plumbing,  electricity,  and  everything  else,  just  the  same 
as  textiles.  It  would  be  a  very  important  and  valuable  thing  if  this  commission 
would  indorse  the  establishment  of  trade  schools  throughout  the  country. 

Q.  You  think  **  trade  schools  "would  be  a  better  term  than  **  technical?  "—A. 
Yes.  The  latter  should  be  applied  only  to  institutions  like  Cornell  University, 
Massachusetts  School  of  Technology,  Lehigh  University,  where  they  train  profes- 
sional men.  The  trade  school  forms  a  distinctly  different  class ,  in  which  a  man  can 
go  for  1,  2,  or  3  years  and  learn  the  technique  of  his  business.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant in  this  counti-y,  where  it  is  customary  to  attend  school  a  much  longer  time 
than  in  Europe,  and  where  a  man  assumes  responsible  duties  much  earlier  and  has 
a  much  more  limite<l  time  in  which  to  learn  his  business.  Trade  schools  woyld 
enable  hum  to  learn  his  business  quickly  and  at  the  same  time  thoroughly. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Jcmuary  4, 1900. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MR.  H.  B.  FBIBSELL. 

Principal,  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va. 

The  commission  met  at  11.10  a.  m.,  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At 
that  time  Mr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  of  Hampton,  Va. ,  principal  of  the  Mampton  Normal 
and  Agricultural  Institute,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows,  concerning  industrial  education  of  the  Indians  and  the  col- 
ored people: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harrtb.)  You  may  state  your  name,  place  of  residence,  and 
occupation? — ^A.  H.  B.  Frissell,  Hampton,  Va,;  I  am  principal  of  the  Hampton 
Institute. 

(j.  How  long  have  you  been  principal  of  the  Hampton  Institute?— A.  Since 
1898. 
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Ql  Wero  yon  connected  with  that  institnte  previons  to  l)ecommg  principal? — 
A.  Yes;  I  have  been  connected  with  it  since  the  year  1880. 

Q.  From  what  part  of  the  country  did  yon  go  to  Hampton  Institute?— A.  From 
New  York  City. 

Q.  You  have  traveled  somewhat  in  the  South?— A.  Yes;  quite  considorably. 

Q.  You  have  observed  the  conditions  of  the  agricultural  industry  in  the  South? — 
A.  Yes;  I  am  quite  interested  in  that. 

Q.  What  was  your  profession  before  ff-oing  South? — ^A.  I  was  a  teacher.  My 
only  occupation  was  that  of  a  teacher.  1  went  through  a  theological  seminarv 
in  New  York  and  was  ordained  a  clergyman.  1  went  directly  into  the  work 
of  teaching  in  the  South,  and  was  first  chaplain  at  the  school  there  at  Hampton, 
th6n  became  the  vice-principal,  and  then  the  principal. 

Q.  Were  you  brought  up  on  a  farm?— A.  Well,  my  father  was  a  clergyman, 
but  he  did  some  farming.  I  was  bom  on  a  farm  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  so 
I  was  familiar  with  farming  conditions  as  a  boy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  were  the  circumstances  under  which  you  went 
South? — A.  My  father  was  always  interested  in  the  ne^proes,  and  my  health 
was  somewhat  poor,  so  that  I  thought  that  a  change  of  climate  would  be  good; 
I  went  with  the  idea  of  remaining  temporarily  and  became  interested,  and  so 
have  staid  there  for  20  years. 

Q.  Please  state  the  manner  in  which  the  institute  was  organized  and  its  object, 
and  from  what  source  you  receive  your  support? — ^A.  The  school  was  started 
originally  by  a  missionary  organization — what  was  known  as  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association.  It  was  started  soon  after  the  war,  as  so  many  of  tlie  other 
negro  schools  were,  and  General  Armstrong,  who  was  with  the  colored  troops, 
took  charge  of  it  under  this  association.  Then,  as  the  sch(X)l  grew.  General  Arm- 
strong felt  that  it  ought  to  have  a  life  of  its  own,  and  asked  to  have  a  board  of 
trustees  appointed  and  have  it  taken  out  from  under  the  care  of  this  association; 
and  so  a  Doard  of  17  trustees  was  appointed,  and  the  school  was  chartered 
by  the  State  of  Virginia  as  a  normal  and  agricultural  institute  for  training 
teachers  for  the  public  schools,  first  of  the  state  and  then  of  the  South  generally; 
it  also  gives  instruction  in  the  trades.  It  receives  support  under  the  land- 
scrip  fund — a  third  of  the  interest  of  the  land-scrip  fund  or  the  State  of  Virginia — 
and  also  a  part  of  the  Morrill  Act  money  that  is  appropriated  to  agricultural  col- 
leges, and  it  receives  also  help  from  the  Slater  Fund.  «j  ohn  F.  Slater  left  a  certain 
amount  of  money,  running  up  into  1  or  2  millions,  for  the  help  of  industrial 
education  among  the  blacks  of  the  South,  and  Hampton  receives  from  that 
$12,000  a  year.  It  receives  also  $2,200  from  the  Peabody  Fund,  and  it  has  120 
Indians,  receiving  for  each  of  these  Indians  $167  that  is  annually  appropriated 
by  Congress.  The  cost  of  the  school  is  now  between  $140,000  and  $150,000  annu- 
ally. We  have  an  endowment  fund  of  something  over  $700,000,  and  about 
$80,000  we  have  to  raise  from  charitably  disposed  people,  and  from  churches, 
Sunday  schools,  and  so  on,  through  the  North. 

Q.  What  number  have  you  in  attendance?— A.  We  have  already,  of  day 
students  and  boarders,  about  1,000;  about  650  boarders  and  the  rest  day  sc^.holars; 
and  of  these  between  120  and  180  are  Indians. 

,Q.  The  others  are  colored?— A.  The  others  are  colored. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  they  male  and  female?— A.  Male  and  female. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  about  the  average  age?— A.  In  the  l)oarding 
department  the  average  age  is  al)out  18.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  industries  there, 
shops  and  so  on,  we  do  not  mean  to  take  students  until  they  are  able  to  enter 
the  industrial  training  schools,  and  that  requires  that  they  should  not  be  very 
much  below  16  years  of  age. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Into  how  many  divisions  or  classes  are  you  organ- 
ized?—A.  We  have  what  is  called  the  academic  department  of  the  school,  in 
which  we  mean  to  give  sufficient  knowledge  of  English,  mathematics,  and  so  on 
to  enable  our  students  to  pursue  properly  their  course  in  the  trades  and  agricul- 
tural and  domestic  science  departaients.  We  have  the  academic  dexMirtment,  the 
department  of  agriculture,  the  department  of  trades,  and  the  department  of 
domestic  science;  and  besides  that  we  have  what  we  call  our  normal  school, 
which  is  devoted  especially  to  the  furnishing  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of 
the  South. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  the  Indians  instructed  in  different  buildings?— 
A.  No;  they  have  separate  quarters,  and  separate  tables  in  the  dining  room,  but 
they  are  instructed  m  the  same  class  rooms  and  the  same  shops  with  the  blacks. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  antagonism  between  the  Indians  and  the  negroes?— A.  No; 
we  have  foimd  that  they  work  together  very  well.  We  have  thought  that  it  was 
a  Tery  gi«at  help,  especially  to  the  Indians,  and  yet  I  think  it  is  of  value  to  both 
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races  to  have  them  put  together  there.  As  I  have  tried  to  show  lately  in  increas- 
ing our  appropriation  for  the  present  year,  I  think  it  is  the  only  experiment  in 
Indian  education  which  has  been  successful  in  connection  with  that  of  another 
race.  Almost  every  experiment  in  Indian  education,  where  they  have  been  put 
alongside  of  whites,  has  failed;  but  our  records,  as  shown  by  the  reports  made  to 
Congress  and  the  investigation  made  by  the  Indian  department,  show  that  it  has 
been  a  greater  success  than  any  other  school,  and  I  think  that  is  because  the  two 
races  are  very  close  together  in  a  good  many  respects;  and  they  have  been  placed 
together  side  by  side,  and  have  been  actually  helpful  to  one  another. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  After  leaving  your  school,  after  receiving  the  train- 
ing they  receive  in  your  school,  how  successful  have  they  been'in  performing  the 
work  for  which  they  have  been  educated? — A.  You  refer  now  to  what  claas,  to 
the  Indians? 

Q.  To  either:  I  do  not  want  to  limit  the  question.— A.  That  is  rather  a 
hard  question  to  answer.  Of  our  graduates,  about  90  per  cent  have  gone  into 
teaching,  or  at  least  have  up  to  a  very  short  time.  I  have  in  my  pocket  a  short 
statement  which  will  indicate  what  has  been  done.  For  instance,  we  have  been 
making  an  investigation  this  last  year,  which  shows  that  of  our  colored  gi'aduates 
living— and  of  course  we  have  sent  out  from  Hampton  now  about  1,000 — of  these 
803  are  living  and  150  dead;  953,  in  other  words,  are  accounted  for.  Of  these  140 
are  in  various  occupations,  227  are  teaching,  26  are  teaching  trades,  60  are  teach- 
ing and  ox)erating  farms.  I  would  say  almost  all  that  have  taught  have  also 
farmed  more  or  less.  There  are  5  that  are  teaching  farming  and  working  at 
trades,  there  are  15  who  are  teaching  and  working  at  trades,  there  are  31  that  are 
engaged  in  working  at  other  occupations;  that  makes  504.  Working  at  trades 
to-day,  47;  in  professions,  53;  farmers  alone,  doing  that  alone,  15;  students  in 
other  schools,  34;  other  occupations,  124;  26  unknown,  and  150  have  died.  That 
about  covers  it,  I  think. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  About  what  proportion  of  those  are  male  and  female 
that  have  gone  out? — A.  We  have  usually  had  about  three-fifths  males  and 
two-fifths  females. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Those  that  have  taken  up  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing, how  successhil  are  they?— A.  We  think  they  have  been  fairly  successful. 
We  think  on  the  whole  that  they  have  made  as  good  a  record  as  any  negroes 
in  the  South.  Booker  Washington,  of  course,  is  one  of  our  graduates,  and  he  lias 
been  a  very  great  success.  We  have  sent  down  to  help  hin\  m  his  teaching  and  in 
his  industrial  work  at  Tuskegee  between  40  and  50;  and  what  has  been  done  at  Tus- 
kegee  has  been  done  in  a  smaller  way  in  almost  every  state  in  the  South.  We 
have  had  teachers  of  industries,  and  we  have  established  schools  that  have  been 
outgrowths  of  a  smaller  sort,  like  Tuskegee,  in  almost  every  state  in  the  South. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  under  the  control  of  the  graduates  of  the  Hampton 
Institute? — ^A.  Yes;  very  largely. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  the  faculty? — A.  We  have  altogether  about  80  teach- 
ers and  heads  of  departments  and  matrons,  and  so  on,  employed  in  various  ways; 
those  that  have  general  direction.  Of  course  there  is  a  much  larger  number  of 
employees  than  tnat,  but  I  mean  those  that  in  a  general  way  are  directly  engaged 
in  the  education. 

Q.  Do  you  have  what  is  known  as  a  manual-training  school? — A.  Yes,  we  have 
connected  with  our  academic  department  a  manual- training  school.  From  the 
time  that  the  children  commence  in  the  kindergarten  until  they  graduate  from 
the  academic  department  they  are  having  what  we  call  manual  training  of  some 
sort.  We  believe  very  strongly  that  labor,  that  the  habit  of  work,  is  to  be  the 
solution  of  the  race  problem;  and  so  we  commence  down  at  the  Whittier  school 
with  our  washtubs  and  our  ironing  boards. 

<^.  Please  give  a  description,  if  you  will,  to  the  commission  of  your  manual- 
traming  department,  and  the  number  of  departments  that  you  have. — A.  Every 
boy  and  girl  that  comes  to  Hampton  has  to  work  from  the  time  that  they  start — of 
course,  all  students  do  not  go  into  this  Whittier  school,  only  our  day  scholars. 
We  have  in  this  day  school  3  or  4  hundred,  and  they  come  from  the  community 
around  us,  but  it  is  a  regular  part  of  our  school  work  which  is  connected  with 
the  county;  they  give  some  help,  but  the  teachers  are  under  our  appointment. 
We  commence  down  in  the  kindergarten  department,  and  there  we  teach  the 
smallest  children  to  work.  For  instance,  on  Monday  they  have  their  washtubs; 
on  Tuesday  they  have  their  ironing  boards.  They  learn  to  do  small  pieces  of 
carpentry  work,  even  to  make  parts  of  houses.  They  are  at  work  at  the  simplest 
sort  of  things.  We  take  them  out  on  to  a  little  piece  of  land  in  the  springtime, 
and  they  have  their  rakes  and  their  hoes,  and  they  cultivate  radishes  and  cultivate 
flowers.    We  try  to  commence  from  the  beginning,  creating  in  them  a  love  for 
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work,  and  I  think  we  hare  sncceeded.  Then,  as  the^  grow  up  and  take  np  booln 
somewhat,  they  take  up  at  the  same  time  working  in  wood  and  working  in  iron 
and  work  in  clay;  and  the  girls  commence  working  in  cooking  and  in  sewmg,  and 
that  goes  along  through  our  preparatory  departments;  the  two  go  right  alons^ 
together,  but  the  emphasis  is  laid  every  time  on  the  industrial  side,  on  the  manoiQ 
trsoning,  and  the  book  side  is  subordinated  to  the  work  side,  because  to  us  it 
seems  uiat  the  doing  is  the  important  thing  and  the  knowledge  ought  to  be  har- 
nessed in  some  way  to  the  doing,  and  the  knowing  on  the  book  side  ought  to  be 
hamesssed  to  the  doing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  that  the  rule  all  through  the  course?— A.  That  is  the 
rule  all  through  the  course.  The  majority  of  our  students  that  come  into  our 
boiu*ding  department  go  into  what  is  called  our  night  school,  where  they  work 
for  a  year — 10  hours  a  day— in  order  to  learn  to  do  work,  and  to  do  it  carefully. 
They  are  put  into  our  various  shops.  We  have  16  shops  and  alarge  sawmill,  where 
they  get  a  chance  to  work  and  very  largely  earn  their  board  and  clothes;  and  in 
that  way  they  learn  to  work  10  hours  a  day,  and  they  go  to  school  2  hours  at  night. 
While  they  are  doing  that,  they  get  also  an  idea  of  tnrift;  they  get  some  idea  of 
laying  up  for  the  future.  They  are  not  allowed  to  Bpend  this  money;  they  must 
put  it  up  for  the  years  to  come,  when  they  have  not  so  much  productive  capacity, 
and  at  the  same  time  leave  more  chance  for  instruction — ^what  we  may  call  instruc- 
tion. The  first  year  is  g^ven  up  very  largely  with  the  most  of  them  to  this  work. 
Of  course  if  they  come  with  money  they  can  go  right  into  the  classes;  but  most 
of  them  that  come  into  the  boarding  department  spend  a  year,  in  order  to  lay  up 
enough  credit  so  that  they  can  go  into  the  regular  classes.  In  that  way  they  get 
ideas  of  thrift,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  they  have  a  balance  to  their 
credit,  they  are  a  different  sort  of  bo^s  and  girls  from  what  they  were  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  when  they  did  not  have  any  credit,  or  did  not  have  it  to 
a  certain  extent.  When  they  first  come  into  the  school  we  do  not  put  them  into 
books;  we  take  them  to  our  laboratory.  For  instance,  every  boy  and  every  girl 
is  put  into  the  chemical  laboratory  and  into  the  physical  laboratory,  where  they 
get  the  first  principles  of  these  things,  so  that  they  shall  know  something  about 
air  and  water  ana  soil,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Then  they  begin  to  write 
about  these  things,  and  they  begin  to  talk  about  these  things,  and  then  ffradually 
we  introduce  them  to  books;  but  we  put  the  doing  of  the  things  first  all  the  way 
through — all  through  the  institution — ^and  the  result  is,  it  seems  to  me,  that  there 
comes  out  of  it  a  love  for  work;  and  I  believe  that  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
case  of  our  graduates.  Speaking  of  this  labor  that  is  given  to  them,  they  can 
get  at  the  rate  of  about  8  cents  an  hour  if  they  are  fairly  capable  workmen;  and 
we  have  a  large  sawmill  where  we  employ  a  number.  We  also  have  different 
shops  where  they  can  get  work,  and  our  farms  g^ve  them  employment.  These 
are  what  are  called  productive  industries.  Then,  after  they  have  passed  through 
this  year  in  which  to  lay  up  and  prepare  themselves  in  a  certain  way,  they  enter 
into  regular  school  life  in  two  or  three  ways.  They  can  py  into  tne  academic 
department,  and  in  that  case  they  take  certain  studies  in  history  and  geography, 
and  all  the  rest,  but  all  related  definitely  to  agriculture  and  trades;  and  they  have 
manual  training.  There  again,  just  as  in  the  Whittier  school,  we  commence 
witii  woodwork,  and  the  g^rls  have  sloyd  and  our  boys  have  what  we  call  manual 
training — that  is,  they  go  from  one  process  to  another  just  as  they  would  in 
arithmetic.  It  is  a  carefully  arranged  process  by  which  they  take  up  one  thing 
and  go  through  that  to  another  and  from  that  to  a  harder  thing,  so  that  each  is  a 
problem  and  each  is  a  mental  discipline.  They  pass  up  through  that,  and  then 
they  ^o  into  bent-iron  work.  They  go  from  that  into  turning,  and  then  from  that 
into  iron  work  and  tin  work,  so  that  every  boy,  for  instance,  before  he  gradu- 
ates has  had  work  in  wood  and  in  iron  and  in  tin,  whether  he  is  going  to  be  a 
tradesman  or  not.    Whether  he  is  going  into  a  trade  or  not  he  has  to  have  that. 

Every  girl  is  taught  something  of  woodwork  and  is  not  allowed  to  gi-aduate 
unless  she  can  cook  a  good  meal  and  at  the  same  time  make  her  own  dresses. 
She  must  make  her  own  dresses  for  graduation  and  be  able  to  make  her  under- 
wear. Then  there  are  some  that  do  not  go  through  the  academic  department  at 
once.  They  want  to  go  directly  into  the  trades  after  they  have  been  through  their 
first  year.  Eventually  I  hojw  not  to  allow  any  boy  or  girl  to  go  into  a  trade  before 
he  goes  through  the  academic  course.  That  is  not  true  yet.  But  we  allow  them, 
after  they  have  gone  through  the  year  and  gotten  some  knowledge  of  English  and 
some  small  knowledge  of  mathematics — we  allow  them  to  f^o  go  directly  into  the 
trades.  Now  we  have  what  we  call  the  trade  school,  which  has  cost  nis  about 
$50,000,  and  there  we  teach  blacksmithing,  wheel wrightin^^,  carpentry,  painting, 
bricklaying,  glass  setting,  together  with  work  in  shoemaking,  carpentry,  and  har- 
ness making;  and  then  we  have  mechanical  drawing  for  all  that  go  into  the  trades. 
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We  have  a  8-year  cotirae  at  present  in  trades  work.  The  first  year  they  have 
regular  instruction.  Here,  too,  they  have  a  regular  fixed  coarse,  going  from  the 
simple  process  of  carpentry,  for  instance,  to  another  and  from  that  to  another,  and 
so  on.  The  second  year,  as  they  have  no  money  and  they  have  very  likely  ex- 
hausted what  they  had  the  first  year,  we  pat  them  oat  to  work  in  oar  shops.  For 
instance,  in  oar  sawmill  we  are  doing  work  for  the  commanity  aroand  us.  We 
saw  from  30  to  35  thousand  feet  of  lumber  per  day  when  we  are  in  actual  operation, 
and  what  we  saw,  a  good  deal  of  it,  we  sell  directlv,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  we  make 
up  into  interiors  of  houses^  and  do  all  sorts  of  woodwork;  and  they  get  in  connec- 
tion With  that  large  sawmill  and  wood-working  establishment  a  definite  knowl- 
edge of  business.  They  learn  how  to  estimate  for  houses,  and  they  get  the  practi- 
cal side  of  H.  Then  after  the^  have  been  out  in  the  shops  for  a  year  we  send  them 
back  for  the  third  year  in  their  trades,  into  the  trade  school  proper,  where  they 
have  more  of  the  theoretical  side;  so  that  before  they  graduate,  before  we  give 
them  their  trade  diploma,  they  have  got  some  knowledge  both  of  the  practical 
and  theoretical  side.  Of  course  you  understand  for  these  races  there  is  not  as 
much  chance  as  there  is  for  the  white  race,  and  we  have  to  give  them  greater 
opi)ortunities  for  the  business  side  than  in  an  ordinary  school  for  the  whites. 
The  most  of  those  that  go  through  the  trade  school  in  that  way  finally  complete 
our  academic  course  and  graduate  from  that.  While  they  are  doing  this,  after 
working  in  the  trade  school  in  the  day,  they  go  in  the  evening  to  some  literary 
work.    I  think  that  completes  the  general  statement. 

Then,  besides  these,  we  have  uost-graduate  courses,  as  it  is  said,  in  our  academic 
department  for  those  who  are  ntting  themselves  for  teachers,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber in  our  trade  school  who  are  fitting  themselves  to  teach  blacksmithing,  car- 
Sentry,  and  also  those  who  are  fitting  themselves  to  teach  in  our  domestic  science 
epartments.  I  have  not  explained  that,  by  the  way.  We  have  a  domestic 
science  department,  where  we  are  making  teachers  of  cookmg,  teachers  of  sewing, 
and  teachers  of  dressmaking. 

And  then  some  will  go  into  the  agricultural  department  after  they  graduate 
from  the  academic  department  of  the  school.  We  have  two  farms — one  of  about 
100  acres  in  the  schom  proper,  with  an  experiment  station,  and  another  farm  of 
600  acres  some  distance  out.  Now,  as  I  said,  all  our  boys  and  cirls  receive  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture.  Before  they  go  into  this  part  of  the  regular  academic  depart- 
ment they  are  given  instruction  in  the  soil,  in  plant  life,  and  in  animal  life. 
They  go  off  onto  the  farms  more  or  less  to  see  what  is  going  on;  they  have  regular 
lectures  on  these  subjects.  And  then  there  are  a  number  that  take  up  agriculture 
as  a  profession— that  is,  they  will  be  teachers  of  agriculture.  They  are  fitting 
themselves  to  instruct  in  agricultural  schools.  There  is  a  continual  demand  for 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Then,  as  I  said,  we  have  this  domestic  science  dei)artment,  which  comes  in. 
All  of  them  receive  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing,  and  there  are  a  good 
many  who  are  fitting  themselves  to  be  teachers  of  these  things,  and  so  they  get 
special  instructions  along  those  lines.  I  think  that  gives  a  fair  idea  of  what  we 
trying  to  do. 

C}.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  are  your  means  adopted  for  moral  education  in 
this  school? — A.  I  think,  on  the  moral  side  that  the  manual  training  and  the  trades 
and  all  that  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  moral  training,  looking  at  it  from 
that  i)oint  of  view.  We  believe  that  since  we  got  our  manual-training  denart- 
ment  our  boys  are  more  honest  than  they  were  before;  there  is  no  question  about 
that.  And  m  addition,  on  what  might  be  called  the  moral  and  religious  side, 
we  have  daily  services,  with  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  prayer.  The  school  is 
entirely  undenominational;  it  receives  its  support  from  Protestants  and  from 
Catholics  and  from  Jews;  and  we  have  always  rather  prided  ourselves  in  our 
undenominational  character.  Some  of  the  warmest  commendations  we  have 
had  have  been  from  Hebrews  and  from  Catholics,  as  well  as  from  Protestants, 
and  our  thought  has  been  to  take  these  boys  and  girls  from  the  communities 
from  which  they  come  and  give  them  an  unsectarian  training— religious,  strongly 
religious.  Priests  come  to  us  and  meet  those  who  are  Catholics.  Some  of  them 
are  Baptists,  and  the  Baptist  clergyman  comes  over  and  has  his  communion  for 
those  who  are  Baptists;  and  the  Episcopalian  cleryman  comes  over.  We  have  a 
chaplain  who  is  a  Congregationalist;  and  then  there  are  Presbyterians;  but  we 
try  as  far  as  possible  to  banish  from  the  teachin^^  of  the  school  anything  that  is 
sectarian.  We  insist  very  strongly  on  the  religious  side  of  it,  and  we  have 
instruction  in  the  Bible  as  a  part  of  our  regular  course,  to  show  the  development 
of  the  races^of  the  Hebrew  race — as  illustrating  what  the  black  race  must 
attain,  from  a  lower  code  of  morals  working  u]^  to  a  higher,  as  illustrating 
what  the  race  is  i>a8sing  through.    But  we  have  tried,  as  far  as  possible,  to  keep 
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the  sectarian  element  oat;  and  our  board  of  trustees  represents  6  denommations, 
none  of  which  has  a  majority.  I  am  inclined  to  thinR  we  have  succeeded  very 
well.  At  any  rate  we  have  had  the  warm  commendations  of  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants and  Hebrews. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  established  discipline  in  respect  to  those  who  make  infractions 
of  moral  conduct  in  the  school? — A.  We  have  very  little  trouble  along  that  line. 
In  the  first  place,  we  take  no  student  at  Hampton  who  does  not  wish  to  come. 
We  have  at  present  refused  two-thirds  of  our  applications.  We  have,  of  course, 
now  a  large  number  of  teachers  through  the  South,  and  a  good  many  teachers 
among  the  Indians  of  the  West.  They  nave  applications  from  their  students  to 
come  to  Hampton.  We  send  out  an  application  blank,  and  certain  letters  come 
to  us.  We  can  judge  pretty  well,  after  years  of  experience,  from  that  blank, 
which  is  made  out  in  the  student's  own  hand,  as  to  his  character;  and  we  pass  on 
those  and,  as  I  said,  refuse  about  two-thirds  and  take  about  one-third.  Ii  a  boy 
does  not  behave  himself  and  does  not  seem  to  be  in  earnest,  we  say  to  him:  ^'  There 
are  4  or  5  waiting  to  take  your  place;  you  can  leave."  And  if  he  does  not  seem 
to  show  earnestness,  we  send  him  off  and  get  somebody  else;  so  it  makes  it  a 
comparatively  easy  thing.  Of  course,  with  our  Indians,  it  is  a  little  more  diffi- 
cult; but  still  with  them  they  know  that  there  is  a  continual  push  to  get  into 
Hampton,  so  that  while  we  have  to  keep  them  farther  from  home,  we  have  very 
little  difficulty  on  either  side.  Of  course,  we  do  liave  a  guardhouse.  A  boy  will 
sometimes  get  a  little  drink,  and  he  has  to  be  put  in  there  for  a  time  to  think  about 
it;  but,  as  I  said,  the  discipline  of  the  institution  is  very  strict. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  are  the  tribes  that  your  Indian  students  chiefly 
come  from?— A.  We  have  quite  a  number  from  the  Indian  tribes  of  Wisconsin,  a 
good  many  of  the  Sioux,  some  of  the  Cherokees  of  North  Carolina,  and  scattering 
from  most  all  of  the  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  what  are  called  the  uncivil- 
ized tribes.  We  are  not  allowed  to  take  from  the  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  but  from  the  uncivilized  we  take  quite  a  number. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  various  tribes  fraternize  very  well? — ^A.  There  is  no 
trouble  at  all  on  that  score.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  school  there  was  more 
difficulty  than  there  is  now,  but  now  the  tribal  feeling  is  giving  away. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  about  the  ground  that  you  cultivate.  Will  you  give  us 
some  idea  about  your  works  and  the  cost? — ^A.  Yes;  we  have  altogether  about  GO 
buildings  now.  We  estimate  the  value  of  those  prox)erties  at  between  $500,(X)0 
and  $600,000.  They  have  cost  considerably  more  than  that.  The  last  2  build- 
ings we  put  up,  one  for  the  trade  building  and  the  other  the  agricultural  and 
domestic  science  building,  each  cost  about  $50,000,  and  the  Huntington  industrial 
works,  which  is  the  largest  of  our  productive  industries,  cost  between  $50,000 
and  $60,000.  That  was  given  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington.  The  donnitory  for  our 
girls'  and  the  teachers'  rooms  cost  us  something  over  $100,000,  and  we  are  plan- 
ning now  for  an  addition  to  it  which  will  cost  $50,000  more.  So  I  say  the 
school  is  really  a  sort  of  industrial  village.  Instead  of  being  like  an  ordinary 
school,  it  is  more  like  an  industrial  village.  We  have  a  very  beautiful  church 
building,  put  up  by  a  former  president  of  our  board  of  trustees.  We  do  not  know 
how  much  it  cost,  but  it  was  probably  $50,000  or  $60,000.  We  should  not  have 
put  up  so  costly  a  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Who  was  he?— A.  Mr.  Elbert  B.  Monroe,  of  New  York. 
We  have  an  excellent  board — Robert  C.  O^den  is  president  of  the  board  and 
devotes  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  it.  His  son-m-law ,  Mr.  Purves,  is  our  treasurer. 
He  left  an  important  business  situation  in  Philadelphia  to  come  to  us  on  a  salary, 
about  a  quarter  of  what  he  got  there.  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  is  one  of  our  trustees. 
He  is  veiy  much  interested  and  has  just  been  paying  a  visit  to  the  shipyards  in 
NewjKjrt  News,  and  has  been  over  for  2  days,  with  nis  wife,  visiting  tne  school. 
We  certainly  have  a  very  excellent  board  of  trustees,  and  a  board  of  trustees 
who  are  immensely  interested  in  this  thing,  and  we  are  getting  every  year  onto  a 
better  business  basis,  so  that  our  sawmill,  which  has  beiBu  in  years  past  a  great 
deal  of  a  strain  on  us,  is  self-supporting;  it  was  last  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Wnen  one  of  your  stuaents  leaves  your  school,  an 
undergraduate,  does  he  get  any  certificate  as  to  the  branches  that  he  has  studied? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  mechanical  arts  that  he  is  proficient  in? — ^A.  Yes;  he  gets  a  state- 
ment. Of  course,  he  gets  no  certificate— he  gets  no  diploma  at  all.  We  have 
sent  out  altogether  between  6,000  and  6,000  stuaents  who  nave  not  graduated,  and 
they  have  had  a  very  important  part  in  the  building  up  of  the  South;  no  doubt 
about  it.  Many  of  them  nave  been  able  to  pursue  industrial  courses.  They  have 
goni3  back  as  farmers.  This  showing  I  have  made  this  morning  was  only  about 
graduates.    A  very  much  larger  proportion  would  be  farmers  of  that  5,000.    They 
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have  gone  into  the  negro  communities  and  been  really  leaders  in  those  commu- 
nities, or  perhaps  have  taught  school;  but  we  are  trying  all  the  while,  of  course, 
to  push  as  many  as  we  can  up  to  the  graduation  point,  and  they  get  diplomas  and 
trade  certificates. 

Q.  What  are  the  requirements  of  your  course  for  a  diploma? — ^A.  They  must 
have  arithmetic,  with  some  little  knowledge  of  algebra,  and  some  knowledge 
of  geometry — that  is,  not  advanced  zt  all  in  the  mathematics;  a  fair  knowled^ 
of  American  history  and  geography,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  some  knowleoge,  as  I  said,  of  chemistry  and  of  physics, 
and  then  they  have  to  pass  through  this  manual-training  course  and  the  agricul- 
tural, and  some  knowledge  of  wood' and  iron  work,  and,  in  case  of  the  girls,  cook- 
ing, sewing,  and  dressmating. 

Q.  Your  graduates  in  mechanics  would  not  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  take  up 
a  trade,  would  they? — A.  Yes;  they  could  take  it  up,  but  they  probably  would 
not  go  out  directly  as  journeymen,  but  they  would  be  better  fitted  probably  than 
the  ordinary  trade-school  scholar,  because  they  would  have  had  the  practical 
work— done  the  practical  work.  For  instance,  we  have  put  up  a  house  for  this 
Mr.  Purves,  Mr.  Offden's  son-in-law.  Seventy-five  -per  cent  of  the  work  on  that 
building  has  been  done  by  the  students.  It  has  been  very  fine,  nice  work.  There 
has  been  spent  on  that  work  something  like  $15,000.  And  because  of  the  practical 
work  they  have  had  there  they  would  be  better  fitted  than  the  graduates  of  the 
ordinary  trade  school  to  take  work  outside.  Some  of  them  have  gone  out  and  set  up 
shops  for  themselves,  and  some  of  them  have  gone  out  as  teacners,  for  instance, 
witn  Mr.  Washington  at  Tuskegee.  And  again,  there  is  a  large  number  of  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  schools  and  every  year  there  is  a  constant  demand  for 
teachers,  and  a  good  many  of  them  are  now  going  into  that  sort  of  work. 

Q.  What  do  you  raise  on  your  farms? — A.  We  devote  15  acres  to  an  experi- 
ment station. 

Q.  Please  describe  your  exx)eriment  station;  that  is  very  important. — A.  We 
have  different  blocks  of  land.  We  have  one  block  showing  shallow  plowing  and 
next  we  show  what  will  come  with  deep  plowing.  We  show  what  results  from 
different  kinds  of  fertilizers.  Then  we  will  show,  for  instance,  what  can  be  done 
with  one  kind  of  sweet  potatoes  and  another  kind,  and  the  same  with  Irish  pota- 
toes, and  then  we  are  taking  up  and  showing  what  can  be  done  with  fruit  under 
different  kinds  of  treatment;  snowing  what  can  be  done  with  fruit  trees  that  are 
pretty  well  spread,  for  instance,  and  with  those  that  are  left  to  themselves.  All 
that  13  a  part  of  our  exi)eriment  station  work.  We  have  a  small  farm  of  4  acres, 
and  in  that  wo  have  demonstrated  what  can  be  done  with  that  piece  of  land.  For 
instance,  we  show  that  an  ordinary  family  can  get  support  out  of  it.  We  have  a 
small  bam,  a  small  shed,  and  a  small  house  on  that,  and  the  whole  care  of  that 
small  farm  is  given  to  one  of  our  students  to  demonstrate  what  he  can  do  in  a 
single  year  in  the  raising  of  crops  and  in  the  rotation  of  crops  himself,  so  that 
those  boys  and  girls  see  from  actual  experiment  what  can  oe  done  on  a  small 
farm  of  4  acres.  Of  course,  only  some  of  them  have  done  it,  but  the  others  that 
have  not  actually  had  the  thing  to  do  have  seen  what  has  been  actually  done. 
In  connection  with  this  small  farm  we  have  a  method  of  bookkeeping  so  as  to 
indicate  the  money  put  in  and  the  money  taken  out,  as  to  what  this  crop  has  cost 
and  what  har,  been  gotten  out  of  it,  and  so  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  kind  of  a  market  have  you  in  such  cases  for 
the  product  of  that  4  acres,  for  instance? — A.  We  have  a  pretty  large  home  con- 
sumption ,  and  then  lH?Hides  that  we  have  easy  access  to  New  Y  ork  and  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  so  that  we  can  sell  whatever  truck  we  raise.  And  then  on  our 
larger  farm  we  go  very  largely  into  dairying.  We  consider  that  dairying  is  one 
of  the  coming  agricultural  industries  of  the  South;  it  seems  so  to  us.  We  have 
two  herds  of  cows,  one  of  60, 1  think,  and  the  other  of  between  80  and  90;  and 
one  is  devoted  very  largely  to  the  making  of  butter  and  the  other  to  the  selling  of 
milk,  so  as  to  show  them.  And  of  course,  in  connection  with  those  cows  we  have 
the  proper  tests  to  see  what  proportion  of  cream  comes  from  each  cow,  so  that 
they  can  see  how  certain  cows  eat  their  heads  off  and  what  sort  of  a  cow  it  is 
desirable  to  keep.  So  that  they  are  getting  all  the  time  practical  instiniction 
along  all  these  lines  in  a  great  many  ways  that  I  can  not  indicate  at  all;  it  is 
going  on  before  their  eyes,  tne  actual  business.  Now,  the  trouble  with  the  blacks 
is  very  largely,  it  seems  to  me,  that  they  do  not  have  the  chances  that  the  white 
boy  has  to  know  about  things  and  to  know  about  business.  At  Hampton  we  try 
not  only  to  have  a  school  but  to  have  an  actual  life  goin^  on  such  as  thoy  ought 
to  understand  about  and  ought  to  create  in  the  communities  into  which  th(  /  go; 
and  they  very  largely  cre»te  ^^.  Booker  Washington  got  tb'^  idoa  of  that  siirt  of 
thing,  and  he  is  now  making-  Tuskegee  a  reproduction  of  Hampton,  not  merely  a 
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school,  but  he  is  getting  an  industrial  village  there;  and  we  have  in  Lawrence- 
ville,  Va.,  down  in  what  is  called  the  black  belt  of  Virginia,  a  young  colored  man 
that  has  gone  down  there  and  done  the  same  thing;  and  we  have  tne  same  thing 
in  other  parts  of  the  South.  At  Calhoun,  Ala.,  we  have  a  sort  of  experiment 
station  in  farm  w^ork,  where  there  are  2  of  our  white  teachers,  and  some  of  our 
negro  graduates,  and  they  have  started  a  farm  community  there.  They  have 
gotten  a  little  land,  have  divided  it  up  into  tracts,  put  negroes  on  it,  have  directed 
them  in  their  farming,  so  that  now  in  a  locality,  in  a  community  where  a  negro 
had  never  owned  a  piece  of  land,  we  have  70  negro  farms  started,  and  the  farmers 
have  almost  entirely  paid  for  their  own  land;  and  so  we  are  trying  in  various 
ways  these  exx)eriment  stations  throughout  the  South  where  our  graduates  have 
gone. 

Q.  (By  lijr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  visited  fretiuently  these  new  schools? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  what  condition  they  are  in? — ^A.  It  seems  to  me  that 
they  are  very  hoi^eful.  I  have  been  to  Tuske^ee  a  number  of  times,  and  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  interesting  as  showing  what  can  be  done  by  the  col- 
ored race  themselves.  Booker  Washington  is  a  man  of  very  much  more  than 
ordinary  ability,  of  course,  and  he,  with  the  help  that  we  have  been  able  to  give 
him,  and  with  the  assistance  that  we  have  got  for  him  in  the  North  in  getting 
hold  of  people  throughout  the  country,  has  got  a  plant  there  that  is  worth — 
well,  I  suppose,  certainly  between  $300,000  and  $400,000;  he  has  got  a  school  as 
large  as  ours,  and  he  is  doing  the  same  thing  over  again;  out  from  him  are 
going  young  people  who  are  trained  in  farming;  so  that  we  have  now  our  grand- 
children and  our  great-grandchildren  out  in  the  field.  To  my  mind,  if  this  thing 
can  be  multiplied  suflSciently,  the  solution  of  the  negro  problem  will  be  very 
largely  brought  about.  The  work  that  is  done  at  Tuskegee,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
most  excellent.  Their  energy  is  bent  not  on  the  academic  side,  but,  as  it  is  at 
Hampton,  on  the  industrial  and  agricultural;  and  in  most  of  the  schools  where 
our  young  people  have  gone  we  have  been  able  to  get  the  idea  sufficiently  into  them 
so  that  they  can  y  out  the  same  thought.  Now,  the  negro  who  comes  out  from  a 
merely  literary  school  thinks  that  the  instruction  in  books  is  the  important  thing. 
To  my  mind  it  is  a  very  small  part;  the  question  how  to  live  is  the  important 
thing;  and  if  I  should  be  asked  what  has  been  the  mistake  in  our  colored  schools 
in  the  South,  I  should  say  that  it  has  been  in  laying  stress  on  book  knowledge  and 
not  upon  the  knowledge  of  how  to  live. 

Q.  Have  you  followed  any  of  your  students  to  the  farms? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  That  they  have  been  carrying  on  for  themselves? — A.  Yes;  we  liave  a  large 
number. 

<^.  Please  state  to  the  commission  how  you  found  them  where  they  were  on 
their  own  responsibility? — A.  I  have  found  some  most  excellent  farms.  I  went, 
for  instance,  to  a  farm  near  Farmville — I  have  been  to  a  great  many,  but  I 
take  this  just  as  one  instance — which  is  being  carried  on  by  a  young  woman — a 
young  negro  woman  who  was  trained  at  Hampton  and  who  went  out.  Her  father 
had  got  a  farm;  he  was  a  man  of  some  ability  himself,  and  he  was  growing  old 
and  gave  it  over  to  her.  When  I  was  there  it  was  in  the  time  of  harvesting,  and 
I  found  her  employing  13  hands,  paying  them  off,  and  carrying  on  one  of  the  best 
farms  anywhere  in  that  section,  living  in  the  old  plantation  house  which  had  been 
owned  by  her  father's  master;  and  the  farm  was  very  well  conducted— excellent 
crops,  hay  and  oats,  and  good-looking  cattle,  good-looking  barns,  and  everything 
well  earned  on.  I  remember  on  that  same  trip  I  came  along  down  throogh  a  part 
of  Nottoway  County,  where  most  of  the  farms  were  entirely  run  out.  They  had 
a  shiftless,  poor  kind  of  farming  that  once  existed  a  great  deal  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  the  soil  was  not  of  the  best;  I  found  there  a  young  man,  a  graduate 
from  Hampton,  who  was  teaching  school  and  had  one  of  the  finest  fields  of  clover 
I  hr-d  ever  seen  in  the  South.  I  found  him  helping  his  father  and  his  sisters; 
and  they  were  all  out  at  work—the  whole  family  were  really  at  work  on  the  land — 
and  this  young  man  had  one  of  the  best  farms  anywhere  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  He  had  fruit  trees  started,  and  was  raising  chickens  and  pigs,  and  was 
doing  extremely  well. 

Q.  Doing  a  general  farming  business?— A.  General  farming  work,  yes.  I  can 
multiply  instances  of  that  sort  to  show  what  has  been  actually  accomplished  by 
our  men — and  he  was  teaching  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  In  your  travels  and  observations  in  the  South,  how 
many  farms  did  you  come  across  where  black  men  have  full  control? — A.  I  have 
seen  a  great  many,  and  some  of  them  admirably  conducted,  too. 

Q.  That  is,  I  mean  independent  of  the  growing  of  cotton,  for  instance?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (General  farming?— A.  Yep.  The  owning  of  land  and  the  possessing  of  farms 
by  negroes,  especially  in  Virginia,  in  increuKing  very  rapidly.     I  think  the  census 
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shows — ^at  least  I  have  not  seen  the  census  itself;  I  have  taken  it  from  newspaijers — 
but  it  is  reported  that  in  the  last  6  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  a  third  in 
the  holdings  of  colored  people  in  farm  land  in  Virginia  alone,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  from  what  I  have  seen  myself,  and  what  I  have  heard,  the  small  negro 
farmer  is  increasing  very  rapidly;  as  I  said  this  morning  to  Q-ovemor  Harris, 
I  look  upon  that  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in  the  condition  of  the  South 
to-day,  because  I  think  the  small  farm  is  the  best  possible  school  for  the  education 
of  the  negro. 

Q.  Of  course  the  great  plan  tuitions  there  are  owned  by  old  families  of  whites. 
Do  you  find  in  your  observation  there  that  the  sons  of  these  old  planters  still 
manage  these  estates— that  is,  are  they  resident  proprietors  and  give  it  personal 
supervision? — A.  No;  I  think  not.  I  should  say  that  it  has  not  been  my  observa- 
tion. The  large  holdings  that  I  have  seen  have  been  very  largely  among  what 
have  been  called  the  poor  class  of  whites.  I  think  that  they  are  getting  to  have 
quite  a  large  holding,  but  I  think  that  in  parts  of  the  South  large  holdings  are 
being  broken  up.  In  large  communities,  what  is  known  as  the  lien  system  of 
crops  still  prevails;  it  came  after  the  war  and  it  still  prevails.  Of  course  you 
all  know  the  history  of  the  South — that  is,  that  the  white  man  of  the  South 
and  the  negro  were  left  after  the  war  with  almost  nothing,  and  the  white  man 
had  to  give  a  mortgage  on  his  land  to  the  man  who  gave  him  his  provisions 
for  the  coming  year.  The  negro  had  nothing.  He  had  to  give  a  mortgage  to 
the  land  owner  for  the  j>ro visions  for  himself  and  his  children,  on  his  mule 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  That  started  what  was  known  as  the  lien  system 
of  crops,  which  still  prevails  in  a  large  part  of  the  South,  and  of  course  is  really 
a  dreadful  condition  of  things,  by  which  the  black  man  mortgages  his  crop  and 
everything  that  he  has.  In  fact,  under  that  lien  system  of  crops  he  goes  to  a 
store,  buys  whatever  his  employer  allows  him  to  buy,  and  runs  in  debt  for  it.  Of 
course  he  is  as  a  rule  shiftless.  In  many  cases  large  rates  of  interest  are  paid,  and 
the  black  man  being  so  ignorant  runs  in  debt  every  year  more  and  more.  I  have 
known  causes — for  instance,  take  the  case  of  a  mule,  where  a  man  has  paid  in  the 
rent  of  the  mule  the  cost  of  the  mule  5  or  6  times  over  just  in  a  few  years.  At 
Hampton  our  thought  has  been  to  change  that  condition  of  things;  to  do  away  as 
far  as  possible  with  the  lien  system  of  crops;  to  get  the  negro  out  where  ho  owns, 
his  own  house  and  his  own  piece  of  land;  and  that,  I  am  glad  to  say,  we  have 
accomplished  to  quite  an  extent,  and  our  schools  are  pushing  toward  that  object 
to-day. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  difference  between  the  old  condition  of  slavery, 
as  far  as  conditions  are  concerned,  and  the  present  store-lien  system  of  the  South? — 
A.  No.  In  some  respects  labor  was  in  better  condition  than  the  present  condi- 
tion. It  is  really  a  condition  of  serfdom  to-day.  The  condition  or  the  black  in 
a  large  part  of  the  South  is  really  that  of  a  serf.  He  has  what  he  did  not  have 
before,  a  chance  to  move,  if  he  can.  In  reality  he  can  not  move;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  his  moving;  but  in  the  old  time  his  physical  condition  was 
looked  out  for,  and  now  it  is  not  looked  out  for;  in  many  respects  we  have  there 
still  a  slavery,  an  irresponsible  slavery,  where  before  they  had  what  might  be 
called  a  somewhat  resi)onsible  slavery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  To  what  extent  does  the  influence  of  the  ill-paid 
colored  labor  of  the  South  enter  into  the  wages  of  white  labor? — ^A.  I  have  no 
doubt  it  affects  it  seriously.  I  do  not  see  any  help  for  it.  The  wages  of  the 
colored  man  are  very  small,  and  as  long  as  that  is  so,  it  must  affect  the  wage  of 
the  white  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  your  exx>erience  that  there  are  many  whites 
bound  up  under  this  store-lien  system,  as  well  as  blacks? — A.  I  would  say  that 
there  were,  although  I  can  not  speak  definitely.  Around  us  that  system  does  not 
prevail  to  any  large  degree.  I  have  only  seen  it  as  I  have  gone  into  parts  farther 
South.  Our  community,  and  the  community  around  us,  is  a  very  prosperous  one. 
Our  farmers  are  doing  well.  From  the  community  risrht  arouna — that  is,  taking 
the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia  and  parts  around  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  and  the 
peninsula,  the  statement  I  do  not  vouch  for — but  it  has  been  said  that  we  have 
sent  about  $20,000,000  worth  of  truck  to  the  Northern  markets.  At  any  rate, 
there  has  been  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  farmers  all  about 
us;  and  then  the  towns  there,  Newport  News  and  Norfolk,  have  ^own  and  are 
getting  to  be  very  good  markets,  so  that  our  community  there  is  very  greatly 
improved. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  training  schools  in  the  South  for  the  whites? — A.  Along 
these  lines? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  There  are  a  number  of  agricultural  colleges  that  have  been  started. 
I  mow  of  some  very  good  ones  that  are  doing  excellent  work.  And  what  seems 
to  me  is  a  very  hopeful  sign,  as  1  have  said  before,  is  that  in  a  number  of  thesQ 
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white  institntionB  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  being  paid  to  industrial  training. 
For  instance,  when  I  was  in  Columbia,  S.  Q., I  went  out  to  the  State  University, 
and  I  asked  them  how  they  were  getting  on  there.  I  spoke  to  a  student,  and  he 
said:  "  People  do  not  care  for  us  any  more.  They  all , think  of  the  agricultural 
college  now."  The  trend  I  think,  for  instance,  in  the  South  Carolina  institute  is 
very  largely  toward  agricultural  education.  Their  new  college  for  young  women 
goes  in  on  that  study  very  largely.  The  same  is  true  in  North  Carolina.  The 
same  is  true  in  AlabiAma,  where  they  have  a  most  excellent  industrial  training 
school  for  girls.  The  name  of  the  place  has  gone  from  me.  I  asked  who  were 
attending  tnat  institution,  and  they  said  some  of  the  daughters  of  the  very  best 
families  of  the  State  of  Alabama  were  attending  there.  That  seems  to  me  a  very 
hopeful  sign  in  the  South. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  any  of  those  schools  get  the  benefit  of  the  Morrill 
Act? — ^A.  Yes;  agricultural  schools  do.    Oh,  yes;  they  must  get  a  help  from  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  X.  Harris.)  In  speaking  about  the 'store-lien  matter  a  moment 
ago— is  money  ever  loaned  to  the  tenant;  or  is  it  entirely  goods,  substance,  that 
is  furnished  Mm? — A.  Very  little  money  is  given  him.  I  think  there  is  in  some 
cases. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  interest  that  is  charged  in  case  of  money 
DT?— A.  OhI  aU  sorts  of  interest.    In  som'3  cases  it  is  very  large.    It  depends 
iher;  in  some  cases  it  is  very  prope*   interest,  and  in  other  cases  what 
it  be  called  very  improper  interest. 

(J.  What  about  profits  on  the  goods? — A.  In  many  cases  they  are  very  great. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  man  who  loans  this  money, 
because  the  man  that  he  has  to  deal  with  is  a  most  ignorant  and  shiftless  creature, 
and  he  feels  that  he  should  insure  himself  with  a  very  high  rate  of  interest,  so 
he  does  insure  himself;  but  in  many  cases,  of  course,  the  rates  of  interest  and  the 
charges  for  the  goods  are  oppressive. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  2  per  cent  a  month  or  34  per  cent  a  year  be 
oppressive — ^that  is,  be  a  hardship  down  there? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  every  case  a  man  who  borrows  money  has,  of 
course,  to  give  security  for  it? — A.  His  crop  is  security. 

Q.  How  about  his  farm,  his  land  holdings;  is  that  accepted  as  security? — A. 
Yes;  everything;  his  furniture,  his  mule— everything  about  him. 

CJ.  Well,  in  that  case  the  man  who  lends  the  money  is  at  least  secure  of  the 
principal,  as  much  so  under  a  low  rate  of  interest  as  under  a  high  rate?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  he  not  have  to  take  the  chance  of  the  crop? — A.  He 
has  to  take  the  chance  of  the  crop.  If  the  man  is  a  worthless  sort  of  laborer, 
the  likelihood  is  he  would  not  get  very  much  out  of  him. 

Q.  Men  who  have  money  to  lend  in  agricultural  communities  in  the  South, 
do  they  prefer  to  be  secured  by  crop  or  by  the  land?  I  ask  that  question  for  the 
reason  that  a  previous  witness  before  this  commission  has  stated  that  it  was 
almost  out  of  tne  question  to  try  to  borrow  money  on  land  values,  and  that  it 
had  to  be  borrowed  on  crop  securities? — A.  I  think  my  own  experience  is  in 
that  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Where  does  this  situation  obtain  to  the  greatest 
extent;  m  the  cotton-raising  belt?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  teach  your  students  to  avoid,  aa  far  as  possible,  the  crop- 
lien  system.  To  what  extent  have  they  been  successful  in  managing  their  affairs 
without  using  the  crop  lien? — A.  I  have  never  known  them  to  go  under  the  crop- 
lien  system  to  any  great  extent,  any  of  them.  Perhaps  they  have  done  it. 
but  I  have  not  known  of  any  cases. 

Q.  Do  they  go  back  to  the  farm  and  raise  cotton  only,  or  do  they  diversify? — ^A. 
As  a  rule,  diversify  their  crops.  Wherever  I  have  known  them,  they  diversify 
their  crops. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  is  the  only  hope  for  the  South,  diversification? — A.  No 
question  about  it;  it  must  be  so. 

Q.  From  your  observation  are  they  able  to  raise  such  st<x;k  as  they  need,  such 
as  mules,  horses,  and  cattle?— A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difficulty  at  all,  in 
any  part  of  the  South  that  I  have  visited.  I  have  information  only  about  Ala- 
bama, North  and  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  but  I  have  seen  no 
difficulty  at  all. 

Q.  There  is  no  excuse  for  paying  $125  for  a  mule  then  when  they  can  raise  them 
for  $60?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  present  depression  of 
a^culture  in  the  South,  especially  the  cotton-raising  States?- A.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion it  at  all.    I  heard  a  youn^  colored  inan  say  in  Alabama  that  he  hoped  cotton 
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would  go  down  to  2  cents,  if  it  was  necessary  to  bring  about  different  crops.  I 
think  that  has  been  brought  about  by  cotton,  and  some  very  good  results  come 
out  of  it. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  ^ssible  to  inaugurate  diversification  now  without  the  cotton  to 
secure  their  coming  year? — A.  On  most  of  those  plantations  the  negro  is  allowed 
a  little  land  for  his  own  private  use,  and  what  we  have  encouraged  them  to  do  is, 
that  while  they  have  been  going  on  with  the  cultivation  of  cotton  for  the  master, 
or  for  the  owner,  that  they  should  cultivate  their  own  supplies,  and  that  they 
have  done  in  a  large  number  of  instances.  For  instance ,  in  Tuskegee,  we  have  had 
every  year  a  farmers*  conference,  where  we  brought  in  large  numbers  of  blacks 
from  communities  around  there,  while  hundreds  of  them  have  come  in,  represent- 
ing 20,  25,  or  80  counties  in  Alabama,  and  some  other  States,  and  almost  all  of 
these  delegates  to  this  conference  have  commenced  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
this  raising  of  their  own  crop  supplies;  what  is  true  there  is  true  of  almost  all, 
and  they  have  commenced  to  diversify  crops. 

CJ.  Would  a  larger  number  of  your  male  graduates  become  farmers  and  mechan- 
ics if  the  demand  for  teachers  was  not  so  great? — A.  I  suppose  they  would.  We 
have  thought  in  the  past  that  the  best  thing  that  our  btudents  could  do  would  be 
to  go  in  the  iniblic  schools  of  the  South,  where  they  get  a  salary  usually  of  $25  a 
month  for  sometimes  not  more  than  8.  4,  or  5  months,  and  there  get  a  little  work 
in  the  little  church,  and  at  the  same  time  build  their  houses  ana  cultivate  their 
little  piece  of  land.  In  that  way  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  money  coming  to 
them  from  their  salary,  and  they  are  able  to  present  an  object  lesson  to  the  com- 
munity, the  decent  living  by  farming,  which  has  made  them  most  valuable.  A 
very  large  number  have  gone  into  the  country  and  have  done  that  thing,  and  they 
are  independent.  Really  they  are  the  moneyed  people  among  their  own  race  in 
the  communities  to  which  they  have  gone,  for  the  small  amount  of  salary,  though 
it  was  small, gave  them  a  certain  amount  of  ready  money  that  they  could  put  on 
their  land,  so  that  it  was  really  a  help  to  bring  up  the  community.  Our  thought 
has  been  to  establish  these  centers  just  as  far  as  possible,  and  we  have  established 
them  in  certain  counties  of  Virginia,  for  instance.  We  Jiave  been  able  to  make  a 
very  remarkable  showing.  I  could  tell  you  of  one  county,  for  instance,  where 
we  sent  between  40  and  50  of  our  graduates.  Most  of  them  went  in  and  started 
schools  such  as  I  have  spoken  of,  and  cultivated  their  land.  The  result  is  that 
where  16  years  ago  the  colored  people  of  that  community  owned  no  land  to  speak 
of,  to-day  they  pay  one-fifth  of  the  property  tax  of  the  county,  and  where  tnere 
has  been  that  increase  of  property  or  land  holdings  there  has  oeen  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  in  crime,  and  the  character  of  the  houses  and  the  churches  and 
everything  has  correspondingly  increased. 

Now,  I  consider  that  it  is  possible,  if  you  have  the  right  sort  of  education,  and 
send  into  counties  just  that  sort  of  people  who  will  make  just  that  change — 
wherever  people  of  that  sort  go,  there  is  no  trouble  about  race  problems  at  all;  in 
that  county,  and  in  any  other  counties  where  our  graduates  have  gone,  there  has 
been  almost  no  race  trouble  at  all.  They  have  brought  to  the  community  the 
thing  that  the  community  needed  and  what  the  communit  jr  wanted.  For  instance, 
Booker  Washington  had  seen  that  there  was  no  brickkiln  at  Tuskegee.  They  bad 
none  when  he  went  there,  and  it  was  the  thing  they  wanted,  and  he  started  one, 
and  they  came  to  him  for  brick;  he  started  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  he  had  the 
best  black j^mith  shop  in  the  community.  He  started  a  printing  office,  and  after  a 
little  while  a  Democratic  paper  came  out  and  tried  to  get  better  work;  they  found 
that  they  could  get  cheaper  printing  at  that  printing  office  than  anywhere  else; 
and  they  came  out  in  an  editorial  and  said  they  were  going  to  have  work  done  in 
the  negro  school.  That  is  the  way  they  need  his  work  there,  and  there  is  no  man 
in  that  part  of  Alabama  that  is  more  resi)ected,  both  by  white  and  colored  people, 
than  B(K)ker  Washington  is.  I  could  tell  you  of  a  great  many  communities  where 
our  giaduates  have  gone  and  accomplished  just  the  same  thing  as  was  accom- 
plished down  there.    There  is  no  race  problem  in  such  places. 

Q.  Would  not  the  tendency  along  that  line  be  that  if  the  white  people  moved 
back  the  colored  people  would  occui)y  the  territory  where  it  is  quite  densely  pop- 
ulated by  them  now?  .  For  instance,  take  the  black  belt — ^is  it  becoming  more 
densely  black,  and  are  white  people  moving  back  from  it?— A.  I  think  that  the 
negroes  are  moving  into  communities  by  themselves  very  largely.  I  think  that  that 
is  tne  natural  process.  There  is  a  large  part  of  the  country,  of  course  in  the  South, 
where  whites  can  not  live  and  the  blacKs  can  live.  Take  it  along  the  river  bot- 
toms where  it  is  low  and  hot;  those  are  the  communities  into  which  the  blacks 
are  moving  to-day  very  largely,  where  the  whites  naturally  take  the  upper  lands. 
I  think  the  movement  is  pretty  marked  toward  black  communities,  ana  the  self- 
respecting  blacks  naturally  move  into  communities  by  themselves,  because,  with 
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the  race  feeling  that  there  is,  they  want  to  get  by  themselves,  and  they  move 
away  from  the  whites;  so,  as  I  said,  I  think  that  process  is  going  on  quite 
rapidly. 

Q.  The  probability  is  that  in  the  course  of  time  a  great  portion  of  the  Southern 
States  will  be  settled  almost  whoUy  by  the  blacks?-— A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  before  this  commission  that  if  the  labor  of  the  colored 
people  is  not  controlled  by  the  whites,  the  territory  along  the  black  belt  would 
become  a  waste;  that  they  would  not  of  their  own  accord  cultivate  it;  that  they 
have  no  experience  about  that.  Is  that  true  of  the  ignorant  people  who  have  not 
the  education?  It  is  not  true,  of  course,  according  to  your  statement,  of  the  edu- 
cated.— ^A.  They  must  have  education  from  some  source.  Now,  what  I  hope  very 
much  is  that  the  South  will  adopt  a  system  of  industrial  and  agricultural  instruc- 
tion for  its  masses,  both  white  and  colored.  I  see  that  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  of  Virginia  is  going  to  advocate  it  very  strongly  in  his  next 
report.  I  have  been  impressing  it  upon  him  for  years.  I  think  there  is  no  rea- 
son why,  if  we  make  our  public  schools  what  they  ought  to  be— put,  for  instance, 
the  right  sort  of  teachers  into  these  public  schools — why  we  can  not  have  black 
communities,  if  they  have  the  right  sort  of  instruction. 

Q.  Now,  without  instruction  of  the  white  would  not  the  colored  race  retro- 
grade?—A.  I  think  they  would  retrograde.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
about  that.  I  think  they  need  just  that  direction  and  help  which  comes  from  the 
white  race. 

Q.  There  is  one  question  I  desire  to  ask:  In  regard  to  the  cax>ability  of  the 
Indians  under  the  reservation  system  and  the  negroes  in  regard  to  instruction,  both 
morally  and  intellectually? — A.  The  negro  race  was  very  much  better  fitted  by 
slavery  for  the  reception  of  civilization  than  the  Indian  was  by  the  reservation 
system.  The  slavery,  with  all  the  bad  in  it,  taught  them  three  tilings:  Taught 
them  knowledge  of  the  English  language;  it  gave  them  some  regular  habit  of 
industry,  and  it  taught  them  something  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  the  reser- 
vation system  of  the  Indian  there  was  no  show  for  a  white  man.  No  white  man 
could  go  there  except  with  a  permit  from  the  Indians,  and  the  result  was  that  it 
kept  them  in  barbarism;  he  was  fed  by  the  United  States  Government  and  became 
a  paux)er,  and  the  result  is  that  when  you  put  an  Indian  and  a  negro  side  by  side, 
the  negro  is  very  much  better  fitted  to  receive  civilization  than  the  Indian.  I 
think  in  capacity  the  Indian  is  not  lacking,  but  the  conditions  have  been  much 
more  favorable  for  the  blacks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Does  public  opinion  of  the  South  favor  education  of  the 
negro,  generally? — A.  That  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer.  I  should  say  that 
the  best  public  sentiment  of  the  South  favors  it.  There  has  been  a  gi'eat  deal  said 
against  the  education  of  the  black,  but  in  spite  of  what  has  been  said  it  is  true 
that  the  Southern  people  have  done  extremely  well  in  the  education  of  the  black. 
They  have  contributed,  it  U  estimated,  no  less  than  $100,000,000  since  the  war  for 
public  schools  among  the  blacks,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  best  answer  to  vour  ques- 
tion. There  are  a  great  many  who  would  say  that  they  ought  not  to  oe  kept  up 
at  all,  but  in  spite  of  a)i  that  has  been  said  this  is  what  has  actually  been  done, 
which  I  think  a  fair  answer. 

Q.  Does  the  Hampton  Institute  receive  any  contributions  from*  Southern 
churches? — ^A.  No.  I  say  none — we  have  received  a  few  for  our  Indian  work.  For 
instance,  from  the  city  of  Richmond  we  have  had  a  scholarship  for  $70  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  from  New  Orleans;  but  we  have  felt  that  if  tne  Southern  people 
kept  up  the  public  schools  that  is  all  we  ou^ht  to  expect.  It  is  right  to  call  ux)on 
the  North  for  the  supply  of  teachers,  so  we  nave,  maae  no  attempt  to  secure  funds 
for  Hampton  from  tne  South. 

Q.  Is  there  any  part  of  the  South  where  the  whites  and  blacks  are  educated 
together  in  the  same  school? — A.  There  are  a  few  institutions,  but  very  few,  I  think. 

Q.  As  a  general  thin^  they  favor  separate  schools? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  do  they  maintain  as  good  schools  and  as  many  of  them  for  blacks  as 
for  the  whites? — A.  Perhaps  not  quite  as  good.  In  some  cases,  however,  1  think 
the  schools  are  better  for  the  blacks  than  for  the  whites.  I  think,  in  fact,  that  it 
has  been  stated  by  superintendents  of  public  instruction  that,  owing  to  the  schools 
that  had  been  separated  receiving  the  help  of  Northern  funds,  there  were  better 
trained  teachers  for  the  bla<.*ks  than  whites.  I  think  that  is  true  in  some  cases. 
As  a  rule  the  white  schoolhouses  are  probably  bettor  than  the  colored  school- 
houses,  and  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  usually  somewhat  in  advance. 

Q.  Does  education  of  the  blacks  spoil  good  laborers,  blacksmiths  and  servants, 
ana  make  poor  teachers  and  professional  men,  etc.? — A.  It  depends  upon  the  kind 
of  education.  I  should  sa^  there  is  a  sort  of  education  which  I  consider  does  that 
sot^  of  tiling.    I  do  not  think  the  right  sort  of  education  does. 
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Q.  Yon  tbink  with  a  large  «';dmixtare  of  industrial  education  that  book  learn- 
ing has  the  opposite  effect? — A.  I  think  so.  My  own  impression  is  that  industrial 
education  gives  a  common-sense  knowledge  of  things  that  keeps  the  negro  from 
getting  wmtt  we  are  accustomed  to  calling  **  the  big  head." 

Q.  You  think  that  the  custom  of  educated  men  and  women  of  the  negro  race 
who  settle  in  the  different  parts  of  the  South  is  to  inspii-e  colored  x>eople  to  get 
learning  and  improve  their  condition? — A.  I  think  very  decidedly  so.  The  com- 
munities of  which  I  have  spoken — for  instance,  around  Tuskegee — there  has  been 
a  tremendous  change.  It  is  very  natural,  of  course,  that  after  the  war  the  negro 
Hhould  feel  that  with  education  he  should  set  off  from  the  land  and  out  of  all 
sorts  of  work  of  the  hand;  when  we  started  with  Hampton,  which  was  31  years 
a^fo,  there  was  a  very  strons  opposition  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  blacks.  We  were 
bitterly  denounced  by  tbo  blacts  themselves.  It  was  said  that  we  did  not  believe 
that  they  were  capable  of  anything  higher  than  being  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water;  we  had  a  book  full  of  clippings  from  the  negro  press;  but  as  the  years 
have  gone  on  their  opinions  are  changing  very  much. 

Years  ago  no  respectable  negro  family  in  Washington,  for  instance,  would  have 
sent  the  children  to  Hampton.  Now  the  feeling  is  very  different,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  very  hopeful  signs  among  the  blacks.  They  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
their  salvation  does  not  lie  so  much  in  politics,  but  that  it  does  lie  in  knowing 
how  to  do  something. 

Q.  Would  this  political  proscription  prevail  against  the  blacks  if  they  were 
educated?— A.  No;  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  so.  To-day,  where  our  graduates 
have  gone  and  have  land  holdings — where  they  have  had  a  part  in  a  community 
and  own  something— they  have  had  almost  no  trouble.  Of  course  that  is  not 
universally  so,  but  we  have  had  almost  no  complaints  from  our  blacks  in  the 
South. 

Q.  You  think,  then ,  the  objection  is  not  so  much  to  the  color  of  their  race  as  it  is  to 
their  ignorance? — A.  Yes;  1  should  say  that  was  true.  Wherever  our  men  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  respectable,  to  have  ability,  and  have  gotten  property,  they 
have  won  respect,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  accorded  quite  as  much  to 
the  young  men  of  the  black  race  as  it  would  be  to  the  young  jieople  of  the  white 
race.  I  say  to  our  boys  in  the  South  to-day  that  if  they  are  of  the  right  sort  I 
believe  there  is  just  about  as  good  a  chance  for  them  as  there  is  for  the  young 
people  of  the  white  race. 

Q.  Is  there  rivalry  between  the  races  in  trades,  and  in  fact  in  all  industries? — 
A.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  some;  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  South  is  such 
an  undeveloped  country  that  for  years  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  great  danger  of 
rivalry.  Of  course,  there  will  be  none  in  agriculture  for  a  great  many  years  to 
come,  and,  as  was  said  this  morning,  in  the  matter  of  trades  in  the  smaller  places 
there  will  be  no  special  rivalry.  The  South  needs  building  up  so  much,  and  there 
is  so  much  chance  for  every  man,  where  he  knows  how  to  do  anything,  that  I  do 
not  think  we  are  going  to  have  any  great  rivalry.  Of  course,  in  the  larger  cities 
it  will  come.  What  we  are  trying  to  push  our  students  to  do  is  to  go  into  the 
country  districts  and  into  the  smaller  places.  That  is  where  the  great  mass  of 
the  negroes  are  living,  and  they  need  leadership,  and  there  we  have  ^eat  chances 
for  the  blacks  every  way.  We  are  continually  pushing  the  matter  in  the  South 
and  in  the  North  that  the  negro  should  go  into  the  country  and  not  in  the  city. 

Q.  Are  white  laborers  willing  to  work  with  black  laborers  in  the  same  shops, 
same  gangs? — A.  That  depends  on  where  it  is.  As  a  rule,  where  Northern  cap- 
ital has  come  I  think  the  black  man  has  had  perhaps  less  chance.  There  are 
some  very  great  exceptions  to  that.  But  the  Southern  white  man  has  learned  to 
deal  with  the  negro;  he  knows  how  to  employ  negro  labor,  and  a  Northern  white 
man,  as  a  rule,  does  not.  Mr,  Huntington,  for  instance,  of  the  8hii)yard8  at  New- 
port News,  has  piven  most  excellent  opixirtunities  to  negro  lalior;  but  I  have 
talked  with,  for  instance,  the  heads  of  cotron  mills  throughout  the  South — ^men 
that  have  come  from  the  North — they  do  not  know  how  to  deal  with  the  blacks, 
and  the  result  is  that  in  a  great  many  cases  they  throw  them  out  and  employ 
white  labor,  which  they  are  more  familiar  with.  I  think  it  is  quite  noticeable 
that  where  Northern  contractors  and  Northern  laborers  come  there,  there  is  more 
of  the  push  against  the  colored  man. 

Q.  Are  the  various  trade  unions  composed  of  both  races? — ^A.  To  some  extent 
that  is  true.  They  are  allowed  in,  certainly,  to  some  limited  extent.  I  can  not 
si>eak  from  personal  observation  much  in  regard  to  that: 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  to  be  discouraged  with 
the  process  that  the  negro  is  malnng  in  the  common  school  of  the  South,  consid- 
ering his  surroundings? — A.  No;  I  think  there  is  very  little  reason.  To  my  mind, 
he  has  made  quite  remarkable  progress.    When  you  consider  that  he  came  out 
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from  slavery  with  nothing,  and  consider  what  he  has  in  the  way  of  property  to-day, 
I  think  ther«3  is  very  much  reason  to  be  enconraged  rather  than  discouraged. 

Q.  You  think  the  common  schools,  then,  are  becoming  more  and  more  useful  to 
the  colored  people? — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true,  as  a  rule.  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions  to  all  that  I  can  say.  £n  certainplaces  and  parts  of  Virginia  to-day 
there  seems  to  be  a  movement  backward.  They  are  discouri^^;  they  think  edu- 
cation has  not  brought  them  what  was  expected;  so  thexe  is  quite  a  retrograde 
movement  undoubtedly  in  some  parts. 

Q.  They  expected  a  change  too  soon? — A.  Yes,  altogether;  but  take  it  all 
through  the  South,  the  movement  is  forward,  and  I  look  to  the  public-school 
system,  both  for  white  and  colored  people,  as  one  of  the  veiy  great  means  for 
imjproving  the  whole  community. 

Q.  Is  the  amount  of  money  contributed  for  that  purpose  increasing  in  the  South 
every  year,  making  efficiency  better? — A.  I  should  say  that  it  was,  generaUy.  Of 
course  there  has  been  c^uite  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  States  to  sepa- 
rate and  have  the  taxation  of  the  whites  apply  only  to  white  schools,  and  that  of 
blacks  to  black  schools,  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  this  has  not  prevailed  to  any  extent. 
It  seems  to  me,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  the  hope  is  in  mtroducing  something 
of  industrial  and  agricultural  training  into  our  public  schools;  but  even  as  they 
have  been  I  do  not  question  at  all  their  value,  and  the  people  have  attributed  a 
great  deal  of  what  came  since  the  war  among  negroes  to  education.  I  think  that 
what  has  come  is  a  very  natural  result.  Of  course  slavery  kept  a  certeiin  element 
of  a  community,  which  has  been  let  loose,  under  control — verv  dangerous  and 
troublesome  portion  of  the  community,  too.  While  it  is  true  tnat  a  certain  ele- 
ment of  the  negro  race  were  very  much  better  under  slavery,  there  is  another 
element  that  has  come  up  and  located  in  a  community,  and  you  see  the  people 
that  have  gone  ahead.  My  predecessor  was  accustomea  to  say  of  the  negro  race 
since  the  war— that  he  thought  there  was  about  one-third  that  had  gone  down; 
that  is,  slavery  held  them  up  to  a  higher  level  than  they  are  to-dav.  That  is  the 
disturbing  element  of  the  negro  race.  There  is  another  third  that  have  stood 
about  where  they  were,  and  another  third  that  perhaps  have  gone  up.  That  is, 
of  course,  an  offhand  statement  of  his  feeling  about  the  black  race.  We  do  not 
hear  so  much  about  the  x>art  of  the  negro  race  that  has  gone  up.  We  hear  a  good 
deal,  of  course,  of  the  turbulent  element,  which  is  not  controlled  to-day  as  in  the 
times  of  slavery. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  do  the  colored  people  of  the  South  embrace  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  education  that  system  gives  them?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  Do  the  colored  people  through  the  South  incline  to  learn 
trades  as  they  had  to  in  slavery  days? — A.  They  have  not  yet.  I  do  not  think 
that  could  bo  said  of  a  large  number  of  them,  but  such  schools  as  Hampton  and 
Tuskegeo  have  3  or  4  times  as  many  applicants  as  they  can  receive.  These  two 
are  the  only  ones  where  trades  are  taught  to  a  very  large  extent. 

Q.  Well,  trades  can  be  learned  without  going  to  school.  How  is  it  in  the  com- 
munities? Have  y<m  observed  any  tendency  among  the  colored  people  to  learn 
trades  in  the  old  way?— A.  There  is  very  little  chance  for  them  to^y.  You  see 
the  plantation  was  in  itself  a  sort  of  trade  school,  but  there  is  not  as  much  chance 
to  learn  trades  such  as  were  given  on  a  plantation.  All  that  has  been  stopped, 
and  it  seems  to  me  a  very  great  misfortune. 

Q.  (By  Mr.PHiLUPS.)  Is  the  tendency  for  people  in  the  North  to  go  South  and 
take  up  lands  and  farm  much?  Do  you  find  many  people  go  from  the  North,  in  a 
way  to  injure  agriculture?— A.  Yes;  there  is  quite  a  large  movement.  I  have 
noticed  it  in  certain  counties  in  Virginia— quite  extensive.  I  heard  of  ^uite  a 
movement  in  Michigan  not  long  ago.  There  were  excursions  from  Michigan  to 
the  South;  special  rates  were  given.  The  feeling,  as  I  said,  was  so  strong  against 
it  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Michigan  that  a  movement  was  made  to  prevent 
these  railroads  from  giving  these  special  excursion  rates.  There  has  been  quite  a 
movement  from  certain  parts  of  the  West  to  the  South. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  foreign  immigrants  engaging  in  agriculture  or  other  pursuits 
in  the  South?  Do  you  have  any  considerable  per  cent  of  foreign  immigrants? — A. 
There  is  some,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  great.  Of  course  the  Italians  come 
into  Louisiana  somewhat,  but  the  larger  part,  of  course,  of  the  foreiro  element 
comes  from  higher  altitudes,  cooler  parts,  so  they  most  naturally  oeSk  Western 
States  rather  than  go  South. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  spoke  of  the  tendency  of  the  colored  people  of 
the  South  to  colonize  and  get  into  communities  for  themselves.  Do  you  look  ui)on 
that  tendency  with  favor? — A.  Yes.  I  think  all  that  has  got  to  be.  The  Stote 
ought  to  take  cognizance  of  that.  They  ought  to  establish  proper  schools  among 
these  people.  And  yet  I  look  upon  the  certain  movement  of  separation  of  the 
black  and  white  races  as  a  very  desirable  thing  for  the  improvement  of  the  black 
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race.  I  can  not  help  but  feel,  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  chnrches,  that  while 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  that  is  very  poor,  their  having  churches  by  themselves 
has  taught  them  now  to  organize.  It  has  developed  a  certain  life  among  them- 
selves, so  that  what  we  call  race  prejudice  has  had  its  very  great  advantage  as 
well  as  its  disadvantage;  and  so  I  look  upon  this  question  of  separation  of  whites 
and  blacks  as  having  very  great  gains. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  not  a  greater  danger  of  perpetuating  that  race  preju- 
dice by  separating  into  localities  or  communities  than  there  would  be  if  assim- 
ilated together? — A.  No;  I  think  not.  I  think  with  the  feeling  that  there  is 
between  the  white  and  black  races  to-day,  it  is  rather  an  advantage  than  a  disad- 
vantage to  have  them,  a  certain  part  of  them,  by  themselves.  I  have  watched 
that  in  certain  communities.  For  instance,  in  Virginia  cert^jn  of  our  graduates 
have  {started  small  negro  villages  outside  of  the  city  of  Portsmouth.  Oiie  of  our 
graduates  has  considerable  business  ability  and  has  started  a  little  village,  bought 
land,  and  has  persuaded  others  of  the  blacks  to  take  stock;  and  we  have  sent  our 
boys  there  and  built  houses  there;  and  now  that  little  negro  community  is  a  very 
self-respecting — excellent  community.  I  think  a  gi'eat  aeal  of  that  sort  of  thing 
can  be  done  to  advantage,  while  I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  black  race 
should  be  entirely  separated  from  the  white  race.  I  think  they  need  the  help 
that  is  going  to  come,  and  yet  I  think  that  certain  experiments  of  that  sort  can 
very  properly  go  on. 

Q.  If  colonization  on  a  small  scale  would  be  advantageous  to  the  colored  race, 
why  would  not  colonization  on  a  larger  scale  be  more  advantageous  still?  If  that 
would  be  i-dvantageous  to  the  colored  race,  and  they  would  develop  a  prosperity 
under  that  system  more  rapidly  than  under  our  present  system,  wny  would  not 
colonization  on  a  larger  scakle  be  advantageous  to  a  greater  extent? — ^A.  Because 
I  believe  very  thoroughly  with  Sir  Henry  Maine  that  there  are  certain  races  that 
have  got  to  push  the  world  ahead,  and  that  other  certain  races  need  their  help 
in  order  to  move  along.  I  believe  that  the  white  race  has  the  i)ower  of  initiative 
and  that  the  black  race  needs  help  and  must  have  it. 

Q.  Well,  is  not  that  one  of  the  best  reasons  why  the  races  should  assimilate 
and  live  together? — A.  I  feel  to  a  certain  extent  that  that  is  true,  and  yet,  I  think 
for  the  present,  while  the  negro  is  developing,  while  he  is  finding  out  his  own 
powers,  ho  has  got,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  to  be  by  himself,  just  as  in  the 
svstem  or  matter  of  negro  churches.  There  is  in  him  naturally,  as  a  result  of 
slavery,  an  inclination  to  look  upon  the  white  man  as  the  one  on 'whom  he  has  to 
depend  for  everything.  I  see  at  Hampton  all  the  while  that  those  blacks  expect  I 
will  do  ever ything  for  them — a  kind  of  patriarch ,  to  look  out  for  everything,  r^^ow , 
they  have  got  to  learn  for  themselves,  and  in  order  to  learn  to  do  that,  I  think  they 
have  got  to  be  to  a  certain  extent  left  to  themselves,  and  so  for  the  present  I  do  think 
that  this  is  a  matter,  planning  for  the  negro  community,  that  is  desirable.  Still, 
at  the  Fame  time,  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  they  have  public  schools,  and 
that  they  have  the  general  direction  of  the  whites  in  the  way  of  government  and 
soon. 

Q.  In  short  you  believe  that,  regardless  of  the  question  of  colonization,  their 
salvation  depends  upon  education  and  agricultural  training,  mechanical  training, 
etc.?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  social  and  moral  character  of  the  black  man  improve  in  proportion 
to  his  education? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Invariably?— A.  I  would  not  say  invariably.  I  think  so,  though.  My  whole 
feeling  is  along  that  line.  I  was  reading,  coming  over  in  the  cars  this  morn- 
ing, a  bx)k  by  Professor  Dubois,  a  colored  man,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  who 
has  just  gotten  out  a  book  on  the  Philadelphia  ne^o,  and  I  was  quite  interested 
in  the  statement  that  he  made  there,  that  m  the  city  of  Philadelphia  the  convic- 
tions f  •)r  the  greater  crimes  were  among  the  illiterate;  that  there  was  considerable 
of  smaller  crime  among  those  educated,  but  when  it  came  to  the  grosser  crimes, 
for  instiince,  in  the  case  of  larceny,  it  is  31  per  cent;  in  the  case  of  assault,  34  per 
cent;  in  the  case  of  sexual  crime,  it  was  65  per  cent.  I  am  inclined  to  think  tnat 
my  own  experience  would  tally  with  this;  that  just  so  far  as  a  man  had  some 
better  thoughts,  had  something  to  think  of,  in  other  words,  he  was  liable  to  be 
the  best. 

Q.  That  is  as  true  of  the  black  race  as  any  other?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  your  observation  down  there,  do  you  think  that 
the  active  participation  of  the  negro  in  politics  in  the  South  has  been  very  harm- 
ful to  his  condition? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  really  one  of  the  most  harmful  ambitions  that  has 
been  developed  since  the  war,  in  the  black  man? — A.  I  do.  He  has  been  made  to 
think  that  his  salvation  is  to  come  through  politics  and  not  through  work. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  there  not  a  great  many  white  people  made  to  think 
in  the  same  way? 

The  Witness.  That  is  true;  more  tme  in  his  case  than  in  the  white. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  yon  think  the  race  prejudice  is  on  the  increase,  or 
is  it  diminishing,  from  your  observation,  in  the  South?— A.  That  is  a  hard  ques- 
tion to  answer.  I  think  in  some  places  it  is  on  the  increase.  I  think  as  the  negro 
comes  up  that  there  is  a  certain  element  of  the  South  with  which  he  comes  in 
competition,  as  he  did  not  before.  I  should  say  among  the  best  element  of  the 
Soutn  there  is  no  more;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  vital  points  is  to  have 
education  for  both  whites  and  blacks  in  the  South.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
observe,  where  there  has  been  difficulty,  it  has  been  where  there  was  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  both  whites  and  blacks.  There  is  a  certain  element  of  wnite  peo- 
ple in  tne  South  wlio  have  no  chance  for  education  whatever.  They  are  emotional, 
and  it  is  among  those  that  our  troubles  are  had.  If  you  send  a  black  boy  into 
an  intelligent  white  community,  he  very  seldom  has  difficulty.  That  is  my 
experience. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Charlotte,  N.  C,  March  IS,  1900, 

TESTIMOFf  OF  ME.  J.  H.  M.  BEATT. 

JM)f€8sor,  Clemson  College,  8.  C 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  (Commission  met  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Southern  Manufacturers'  Club  at  10.45  a.  m.,  Mr.  Smyth  presiding. 
Mr.  J.  H.  M.  Beaty  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  J.  H.  M.  Beaty. 

Q.  Your  place  of  residence?— A.  Clemson  College,  S.  C. 

Q.  1  understand  you  have  a  paper  which  you  wish  to  read  to  us  first,  and  will 
then  bo  prepared  to  answer  (luestions  which  we  may  ask  you  with  reference  to 
the  work  at  Clemson  College.    We  will  now  hear  the  paper. 

The  Witness.  In  accepting  the  invitation  to  appear  l)ef  ore  your  commission  and 
give  some  information  concerning  the  mechanical  and  textile  industrial  training 
schools  there,  I  thought  best  to  compile  it  in  the  form  of  a  paper,  which  I  shall 
read,  and  afterwards  answer  any  questions  which  I  may  be  able  to.     [Reading:] 

Clemson  College,  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  of  South  CaroUna, 
was  established  in  1893.  This  college  does  not  receive  any  direct  appropriation 
from  the  State,  but  is  allowed  the  '*  inspection  tax  "  of  25  cents  per  ton  on  all  fer- 
tilizers manufactured  in  the  State.  This  amounts  to  from  $40,000  to  $65,000  per 
year.  The  interest  on  the  Clemson  bequest  amounts  to  $8,512  per  yeai*.  It 
receives  from  the  Federal  Government  the  following  amounts:  From  the  **  Mor- 
rill fund"  $12,500  and  from  the  "scrip  fund"  $5,000  per  year.  Taking  the 
"inspection  tax"  at  $50,000  the  annual  support  of  the  college  amounts  to  some- 
thing like  $71,012  per  year. 

During  the  7  years  of  its  existence  it  has  graduated  72  students.  The  average 
cost  per  studeut  per  year  is  $20  less  than  the  average  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges  in  the  United  States. 

Tlie  college  is  divided  into  three  separate  departments,  viz:  Agricultural 
department,  mechanical  department,  and  textile  department. 

The  a^cultural  department  employs  6  instructors  and  has  45  students.  The 
mechanical  department  employs  7  instructors  and  has  88  students.  The  textile 
department  employs  4  instructors  and  has  48  students. 

Freshman  and  preparatory  classes  are  not  included.  About  15  other  instructors 
are  in  the  academic  work  of  the  college. 

The  average  salary  of  instructors  is  $1,208.  The  average  working  time  for 
each  instructor  i)er  week  (class-room  work  only)  is  28^  hours.  The  total  enroll- 
ment of  students  this  year  is  435,  making  an  average  of  about  13  students  to  each 
instructor. 

All  students  have  30  hours  of  work  per  week— 15  hours  of  class-room  work  and 
15  hours  of  prac^tical  work. 

All  regular  students  pursue  the  sUnie  studies  in  the  freshman  year.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  sophomore  year  eiich  student  elects  one  of  the  three  courses, 
agricultural,  mechanical,  or  textile.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  report  the 
organization  and  working  methods  of  the  agricultural  department,  because  the 
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reauest  was  made  for  information  about  the  mechanical  and  textile  departments 
onhf. 

The  mechanical  department  has  been  in  operation  since  the  founding  of  the  col- 
lege. This  course  is  subject  to  a  division  in  the  third  year,  the  electrical  and  civil 
engineering  courses  branching  out  from  the  mechanical  engineering  course  at  the 
beginning  of  the  junior  year.  The  building  set  apart  for  this  work  contains  about 
30,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  in  the  building  are  the  divisions  of  wood- 
work, forge,  and  foundry  shop,  machine  shop,  drawing  rooms,  and  mechanical 
laboratory.  In  the  theoretical  work,  freshman  year,  the  time  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  such  culture  studies  as  mathematics,  English,  history,  etc.  In  the 
sophomore  year  the  studies  taken  up  bear  either  directly  or  indirectly  on  engi- 
neering. In  the  junior  and  senior  years  the  student  specializes  entirely  in  that 
division  of  the  mechanical  department  which  he  has  elected.  Practical  work  in 
woodwork,  forge,  and  foundry  begin  in  the  freshman  year.  In  the  wood  shop  the 
students  work  entirely  from  drawing  and  do  general  woodwork  construction, 
pattern  making,  and  cabinet  building,  together  with  the  setting  up  and  handling 
of  the  various  machinery  necessary  in  a  general  wood  shop.  In  forge  work  the 
students  are  instructed  in  the  manipulation  of  iron  and  steel,  beginning  with  the 
making  of  exercises  laid  out  by  the  instructor,  and  afterwards  to  the  making  of 
hammers,  chisels,  lathe  tools,  and  various  other  articles  for  use  in  the  machine 
shop.  The  classes  in  foundry  work  cast  several  times  a  week,  and  make  all  the 
brass  and  iron  castings  used  by  the  advanced  students  in  the  construction  of 
engines,  dynamos,  motors,  etc. 

Machine-shop  practice  is  taken  up  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  The  students 
are  given  exercise  work  at  first  so  that  they  may  become  familiar  with  the  differ- 
ent machines  employed.  After  a  short  time  they  be^in  to  finish  the  casting  sent 
in  from  the  foundry.  Then  commences  the  instruction  in  the  building  of  small 
engines  and  the  winding  and  finishing  of  dynamos  and  motors.  All  this  work  is 
carried  on  by  individual  instruction  by  thoroughly  technical  instructors. 

The  work  m  the  mechanical  laboratory]  is  very  valuable  to  one  that  expects  to 
follow  engineering  as  a  profession.  This  laboratory  is  equipped  with  air  com- 
pressors, water  motors,  electric  motors,  pumps,  engines,  boilers,  testing  machines, 
etc.  Ample  facilities  are  afforded  the  student  for  detailed  study  of  various 
machines  that  must  be  used  by  him  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Besides  the  work  mentioned  above  in  theoretical  and  practical  mechanics,  the 
students  are  given  a  series  of  lectures  on  patent  laws  and  the  laws  of  contract  and 
8i)ecifications. 

The  object  of  this  mechanical  course  is  to  give  young  men  who  have  already 
received  the  equivalent  of  a  high-school  education  as  broad  an  engineering  edu- 
cation as  four  years  of  systematic  technical  training  will  permit.  It  is  believed 
that  every  engineer  should  have  a  broad  general  education,  coupled  with  a  tech- 
nical education,  and  that  he  should  receive  special  training  along  the  particular 
lines  of  his  chosen  work,  and  further  to  develop  in  him,  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
shop  practice  and  manufacturing  processes. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

The  course  in  electrical  engineering  is  a  superstructure,  to  be  built  upon  a 
foundation  of  mechanical  engineering.  The  work  is  carried  on  by  lectures  in  the 
class  room  and  individual  instruction  in  the  laboratories.  The  laboratory  used 
for  the  measurement  of  electric  currents,  the  calibration  of  various  electric 
instruments,  etc.,  is  handsomely  equipped  with  the  most  delicate  and  expensive 
instruments. 

The  instruments  used  in  these  tests  are  so  delicate  and  so  susceptible  to  electric 
influences  that  the  building  had  to  be  plated  by  itself  and  contains  no  magnetic 
material  in  its  construction.  The  instruments  are  entirely  of  brass.  The  students 
use  the  e(iuii)ment  in  this  laboratory  in  testing  for  and  in  coiTecting  the  slightest 
errors  in  various  delicate  apparatus  in  daily  use  in  all  electric  plants.  This  work 
is  very  practical. 

The  dynamo  laboratory  is  equipped  with  various  types  of  dyamos  and  motors, 
direct-current  and  alternating-cnirrent  mjichines,  single,  double,  and  three-phrase  ' 
machines.    In  fact  it  c(mtains  all  kinds  of  electric  machines  likely  to  l)e  found  in 
a  modem  electric  plant. 

The  students  oi)erate  these  machines  just  as  they  would  bo  operated  if  used  for 
pnu'tical  purT)oses.  They  are  run  indejiendently  and  in  ccmnection  with  other 
machines,  both  for  lighting  and  power  puriK>ses.  Tlie  students  test  tli(»  efficiency 
of  each  machine  under  various  circumstances  and  note  the  results.  They  also 
test  for  practical  errors  in  dynamos  and  motors,  these  machines  having  been 
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deranged  by  the  instmctor  previous  to  the  students  coming  to  the  laborator]r.  In 
this  way  the  student  is  brought  face  to  face  with  data,  facts,  and  practical  infor- 
mation which  otherwise  would  take  him  years  to  become  familiar  with.  Fully 
one-half  of  the  motors  used  for  power  in  the  various  departments  of  the  college 
were  built  in  thirf  laboratory. 

The  aim  of  the  instriiction  given  in  electrical  engineering  to  students  taking 
the  mechanical-electrical  course  is  to  fully  and  thoroughly  ground  them  in  the 
essential  theories  and  principles  of  that  profession,  and  to  teach  them  the  design, 
construction,  care,  and  operation  of  dynamo-electrical  machinery.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  for  responsible  positions  as  electricians,  in  charge  of 
electric-light  and  power  stations,  etc.,  those  young  men  who  have  successfully 
and  satisfactorily  completed  the  course  of  theoretical  studies  and  laboratory  prac- 
tice prescribed  in  electrical  engineering,  provided  they  have  had  also  the  requisite 
amount  of  training  in  mechanical  engineering  and  shop  practice.  We  hold  that 
electrical  engineering  is  a  8ui>erstructure  to  be  successfully  built  only  upon  a 
foundation  laid  in  tne  mechanical  engineering  class  rooms,  laboratories,  and 
shops;  that  without  this  essential  preparation  no  man  can  be  an  electrical  engi- 
neer worthy  of  the  name. 

CrVIl,  ENGINEERINO. 

The  course  in  civil  engineering  is  coordinate  with  that  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. The  instruction  in  this  course  begins  with  nlane  surveying  in  the  sophomore 
year.  It  includes  the  general  principles  and  fundamental  operations  of  surveying 
with  compass,  level,  and  transit.  The  object  is  to  make  practical  surveyors, 
familiar  with  both  the  mathematical  principles  and  the  art  of  combining  the 
theory  and  the  practice.  The  field  work  includes  surveys  of  extensive  tracts  of 
land,  of  which  tne  areas  are  computed  and  accurate  plats  are  drawn.  Experience 
is  given  in  numerous  problems  of  laying  out  and  dividing  up  lands  and  m  locat- 
ing intricate  irregular  boundaries.  Ample  training  is  thus  furnished  for  the 
needs  of  agricultural  students,  and  a  good  preparation  is  given  for  the  higher 
work  of  the  engineering  course. 

During  the  junior  year  the  class  is  emploved  in  the  study  of  the  higher  forma 
of  surveying,  highway  engineering,  ana  the  theory  of  railway  construction. 
Among  other  subjects  considered  are  the  location,  construction,  and  maintenance 
of  country  roads  and  city  streets;  advantages  of  various  materials  for  road  cover- 
ing.-^; effects  of  grades  and  surface  upon  the  cost  of  transportation;  preliminary 
and  location  surveys  for  railways;  computation  of  earthwork,  etc. 

During  the  senior  year  the  theorv  of  railway  engineeringis  applied  to  the  actual 
Bun'eys  for  a  line  of  railroad  a  mile  or  more  in  leng^th.  The  present  senior  class 
has  been  working  on  a  line  from  the  college  to  a  point  on  the  Southern  Railway 
about  If  miles  distant.  The  work  is  now  completed  and  a  track  will  soon  be  laid 
to  the  college.  The  students  are  piven  a  large  amount  of  work  in  laying  out 
waterworks  for  towns  and  cities,  building  of  reservoirs,  calculating  their  stability, 
cost  of  construction,  etc. 

This  outline  of  the  work  in  civil  engineering  will  serve  to  show  that  the  aim  of 
all  the  instruction  is  to  so  combine  the  theory  and  practice  that  the  student  mav 
be  qualified  at  the  completion  of  the  course  to  turn  his  knowledge  to  practical 
account  in  one  of  the  many  and  varied  lines  of  civil  engineering. 

TEXTILE  DEPARTMENT. 

I  will  state  that  I  am  in  charge  of  that  work  there,  and  if  I  bear  a  little  heavier 
on  it  than  on  the  others  you  must  remember  that  I  have  been  in  it  for  several 
years  and  am  a  little  more  familiar  with  it  than  with  the  other  departments. 

In  the  spring  of  1898  the  trustees  appropriated  from  the  general  college  fund 
the  sum  or  $15,000  to  establish  a  textile  scnool.  This  school  has  been  in  opera- 
tion since  November  of  that  year.  That  is,  the  theoretical  instruction  began  in 
November.  Our  machinery  was  not  in  place  until  the  first  of  last  March,  because 
it  was  late  in  coming  in.  The  building  and  equipments  will  ag^egate  about 
$30,000,  about  $12,000  of  which  was  donated  in  machinery  by  various  machine 
builders. 

The  first  year  of  this  course  is  in  common  with  the  freshman  year  in  the  other 
courses.  In  the  sophomore  year  the  student  is  allowed  to  specialize  his  studies 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  course  is  not  intended  to  follow  special  lines  too 
closely  until  the  third  year,  for  two  reasons: 

First.  So  that  the  student  may  get  a  good  general  education;  further  to  famil- 
iarize himself  with  certain  branches  of  mechanics,  which  he  will  most  assuredly 
need  in  millwork,  and  to  give  as  scientific  a  foundation  as  is  possible  in  the  time 
allowed. 
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Second.  To  prevent  any  narrowness  of  education  which  is  so  likely  to  arise  from 
specializing  too  early  in  industry. 

Therefore,  the  first  and  second  years  of  this  course  are  devoted  to  mathematics, 
English,  history,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry  in  the  theoretical  work,  and 
to  woodwork,  forge,  ana  foundry  work,  descriptive  geometry,  freehand  and 
mechanical  drawing  in  practical  work.  This  training  in  freehand  and  mechan- 
ical drawing  is  very  valuable  to  the  future  work  in  designing  and  sketching  of 
jacquard  patterns,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  original  and  must  be  accomplisned 
rapidly,  and  is  freehand  only.  This  work  comd  not  be  accomplished  without 
some  previous  knowledge  of  the  art  of  drawing.  Thus  the  eye  for  proportion 
and  for  the  detection  of  slight  variations  in  lignts  and  shades  is  develoi)ed.  In 
fabric  design  both  these  points  are  essential,  and  no  practice  is  better  to  develop 
this  faculty  of  the  human  eye  than  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing. 

The  chemistry  taught  during  the  first  2  years  of  the  chemistry  course  is  general 
chemistry.  In  this  is  laid  the  foundation  for  the  future  work  m  industrial  chem- 
istry,  esi)ecially  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  dyeing.  The  Germans  have  set  us 
an  example  along  this  line  of  industrial  chemistry  which  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
ignore.  Hermsdorf ,  the  celebrated  German  chemist,  was  the  first  to  discover  the 
process  to  make  an  absolute  fast  black.  By  their  expertness  they  have  also  shown 
us  how  to  increase  the  value  of  raw  materials  by  utilizing  their  by-ijroducts. 
For  instance,  they  increase  the  value  of  coal  tar  by  manufacturing  from  it  a  med- 
icine called  phenacetin,  thereby  increasing  the  value  of  the  raw  material  some 
10,000  times. 

The  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  course  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  textiles, 
with  a  continuation  of  chemistry,  higher  mathematics,  the  steam  engine,  mechan- 
ics, mill  constru(;tion,  fire  protection,  and  machine-shop  work.  The  study  of  tex- 
tiles includes  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  designing,  and  dyeing^.  In  carding  and 
spinning  the  students  make  a  special  study  of  the  machmes  in  this  division  of 
their  work.  They  are  instructed  in  the  design,  construction,  care,  and  ox)eration 
of  these  machines.  They  are  required  to  tear  down,  rebuild,  and  adjiist  these 
machines,  and,  after  settmg  them  up,  to  operate  them.  They  are  instructed  in  all 
the  calculations  relating  to  the  machines  themselves,  and  also  to  make  any 
requir'ed  change  in  the  machine  to  produce  certain  given  results  in  the  stock  in 
process  of  manufacture. 

The  first  instruction  in  weaving  is  given  on  handlooms  of  sx>ecial  construction. 
The  power  loom  runs  too  fast  for  the  new  student  to  observe  and  understand  its 
motions.  These  handlooms  are  generally  4  by  4  box  looms  for  weaving  either 
white  or  colored  fabrics,  and  are  fitted  with  30  harness  shedding  engines,  thus 
giving  all  classes  of  weaves  that  could  be  got  from  a  power  loom,  with  the  same 
number  of  harness  and  boxes.  The  advantage  of  the  use  of  these  looms  is  that 
every  motion  is  operated  by  hand,  necessitating  an  understanding  of  the  various 
motions  before  the  student  can  weave  the  fabrics  given  him  to  produce.  In  this 
case  the  student  is  the  real  machine  weaving  the  cloth.  A  continuation  of  this 
work  must  necessarily  fix  the  mechanism  of  a  loom  on  the  student's  mind. 

On  the  power  looms,  as  on  the  handlooms,  the  student,  beginning  with  his 
squared  paper,  brushes,  and  paints,  designs,  under  instruction,  the  fabric  he  is  to 
weave.  Tnen  he  makes  his  calculations  as  to  the  counts  of  the  yam,  the  number 
of  ends,  and  the  colors  to  produce  it.  He  makes  up  his  warp  and  arranges  his 
loom,  setting  and  adjusting  till  the  machine  is  working  its  best. 

In  the  study  of  the  power  loom  the  principal  points  to  be  learned  are  how  to 
take  advantage  of  power  seas  to  be  conducive  to  economy  and  effect  and  to  the 
production  of  more  elaborate  designs.  It  takes  the  man  entering  the  mill  years 
to  get  the  same  experience  on  the  variety  of  makes  of  looms  ana  the  variety  of 
products  that  the  student  gets  in  a  school  of  this  kind  in  2  years.  Presuming 
that  the  South  will  ^adually  get  on  to  finer  work,  this  school  is  preparing  to 
give  full  instruction  in  Jacquard  weaving  and  card  cutting.  We  have  recently 
added  1  Jacquard  and  1  Leno  loom  to  this  department  of  the  college. 

In  teaching  dyeing  the  idea  is  to  teach  it  as  a  science  and  not  as  an  art.  It  is 
shown  that  the  so-called  **  secrets"  of  dyeing  are  only  the  chemical  laws  of  affin- 
ity, and  that  colors  are  produced  by  combining  some  or  all  of  the  prismatic  colors 
in  various  proportions. 

The  student  is  given  a  considerable  amount  of  work  in  color  harmony  (the 
study  of  effects  by  the  harmonious  combining  of  colors) ,  color  matching,  experi- 
mental dyeing  in  the  laboratory,  and  practical  dyeing.  This  whole  course  is 
based  on  a  thorough  course  in  industrial  chemistry. 

General  instructions. — As  far  as  practicable  the  student  is  instructed  in  mill 
architecture,  mill  construction,  and  fire  protection  as  recommended  by  the  best 
insurance  companies. 

The  commercial  features  of  the  mill  are  discussed  to  a  limited  extent.    A  series 
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of  talks  are  given  on  the  more  important  commercial  cottons  of  the  world.  The 
stndenj^  is  tanght  how  to  (choose  cottons  by  their  length  of  staple,  spinning  quali- 
ties (by  the  reel  of  the  fibers),  and  color,  so  as  to  produce  a  given  quality  of 
yams. 

IDEAL  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

In  the  language  of  Aldred  F.  Barker,  head  master  textile  department,  Bradford 
Technical  College,  delivering  a  lecture  to  the  Bradford  Art  Gallery  (England), 
December  22, 1899: 

"The  three  stages  of  education  may  be  defined  ai  (1)  the  home  life,  (2)  the 
school  and  college  life,  and  (3)  the  communal  life. 

"  In  the  home  the  child  should  be  subjected  to  an  environment  to  which  all 
that  is  best  and  cfesirable  in  it  will  respond.  A  happy  life,  indirectly  calling  forth 
the  innate  capabilities  of  the  child,  is  to  be  most  desired,  coupled  with  the  teaching 
of  obedience. 

'*  In  school  the  youth  should  be  subjected  to  an  environment  in  which  his  phys- 
ical, intellectual,  and  moral  faculties  are  gradually  called  into  full  play,  and  in 
which  obedience  merges  into  desire  to  emulate  good  example.  Up  to  14  years  of 
age  no  specializing  of  subjects  should  be  allowed — ^i.  e.,  a  variety  of  subjects 
should  l)e  taught  with  distinct  idea  of  teaching  general  truths  only,  of  inculcating 
good  habits  of  work,  siich  as  accuracy  and  thoroughness,  and  of  affording  the 
opportunity  of  judging  the  innate  capabilities  of  the  youth.  Then  the  particular 
subject  for  which  the  scholar  has  shown,  or  is  likely  to  show,  preference  should 
be  used  as  an  educational  medium,  merging,  so  far  as  possible,  tne  particular  into 
the  general,  subject  into  method.  As  the  youth  gradually  unfolds  merge  obedi- 
ence and  example  gradually  into  self-command,  developing  the  powers  of  reasoning 
and  judging  toward  will  power  and  right  action  as  the  end  of  all  education. 
But  educational  agencies  may  be  viewed  from  another  standpoint.  Undoubtedly 
elementary  education  should  have  as  an  ideal  the  conformation  of  the  individual 
to  type,  wnile  higher  education  should  carry  this  conformation  on,  but,  having 
secured  the  necessary  stability  of  character,  should  endeavor  to  inculcate  a  spirit 
of  originality  and  diversity,  not  antagonistic  to  but  based  upon  conformity  to 
type,  which  may  form  a  suitable  basis  for  natural  selection  to  work  upon. 

"  The  home,  school,  and  college  life  do  but  prepare  for  the  practical  everyday 
life  of  the  world,  which  is  really  the  training  college  of  life.  Evolution  toward  a 
higher  ideal  depends  upon  how  we  are  prepared  with  the  past  experience  of  the 
race  t)  meet  this  everyday  life,  and  what  use  we  make  of  it.  Through  tin  fresh 
experience  we  are  capable  of  gaining,  we  miy  add  to  the  sum  total  of  liuman 
exi)erieuce — i. e.,  wo  may  add  another  step  to  the  ladder  of  human  progress." 

ADVANTAGES  OF  INDUSTRIAL   EDUtTATION. 

**  The  chief  advantage  of  industrial  education  is  that  it  is  the  subject  to  wmcn 
the  majority  of  our  population  most  readily  respond,  and,  therefore,  the  subject 
by  which  the  development  of  the  majority  of  the  race  may  best  be  assured.  If 
the  innate  capabilities  of  the  individual  are  very  limited,  industrial  education  may 
still  show  him  how  he  may  make  the  best  of,  and  gain  the  most  from,  the  life 
which  ho  has  to  lead.     This  is  the  minor  work  of  inaustrial  educaMon. 

**  But  the  great  work  for  industrial  education  is  the  idealizing  of  industry,  the 
raising  of  industry  into  practical  sciences,  which  sha]l  call  forth  the  energies  and 
capabilities  of  the  best  of  our  industrial  population,  and  keep  many  who  at  pres- 
ent run  to  waste  in  the  arts  and  sciences  engaged  in  the  industry  to  the  great  and 
lasting  advantage  of  themselves  and  the  whole  community. 

"  Last,  but  not  least,  the  value  of  industrial  education  as  a  direct  preparer  for 
earning  one's  daily  bread  must  not  be  overlooked." 

The  first  principles  of  technical  training  are  system,  accuracy,  and  thorough- 
ness. In  all  the  work  performed  by  students  the  results  must  he  accurate, 
whether  it  be  in  producing  a  definite-sized  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  or  a  certain 
standard  of  cloth,  or  the  weighing  of  the  ten  millionth  i)art  or  a  (^rain  in  the  deli- 
cate balances  of  the  laboratories. 

In  the  case  of  a  mechanical  student,  he  is  taught  to  use  the  proper  tool  or 
machine  for  each  kind  of  work.  He  is  also  taught  the  theory  of  engineering  of 
whichever  kind  he  may  be  studying,  together  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  various  machines  used.  He  thus  becomes  familiar  with  the  construction  of 
machines  and  the  handling  of  them.  Studying  types  and  not  certain  given 
machines  makes  him  familiar  with  classes  of  machinery. 

The  technically  trained  man  is  enabled  to  differentiate  between  the  important 
and  the  unimportant.    The  technical  mecnanic  knows  that  a  machine  is  merely  a 
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device  composed  of  accepted  forms  of  mechanism  that  will  enable  given  forces  to 
accomplish  definite  results.  From  his  familiarity  with  the  elementai-y  forms  of 
machinery  and  his  knowledge  of  what  they  are  to  accomplish  he  is  enabled  to  under- 
Btand  new  machines  that  may  come  under  his  attention.  Understanding  his 
machines,  as  he  does,  and  the  nature  of  the  materials  he  is  working,  he  has  an 
immense  advantage  toward  accomplishing  the  desired  result.  The  advantages 
mentioned  in  regard  to  the  technical  mechanic  in  handling  machinery  applies  as 
-well  to  all  technical  uien  in  their  respective  lines — to  the  blacksmith  who  under- 
stands the  structure  and  c()mx>osition  of  the  material  he  works,  to  the  agricultur- 
ist who  has  knowledge  of  the  laws  that  regulate  the  kingdoms  out  of  which  his 
materials  are  taken,  to  the  horticulturist,  and  others  as  well.  These  schools 
develop  the  scientific  side  of  the  trade  or  business  with  which  they  are  connected. 
The  mdustrial  training  schools  are  the  workingman's  best  friend.  This  is  proven 
every  day,  by  persons  of  our  own  knowledge,  who  are  filling  good  positions  as 
railroad  engineers,  bridge  constructors,  shipbuilders,  etc.,  who,  but  for  their 
industrial  education,  would  probably  be  laborers  at  small  wages. 

Numerous  young  men  of  my  acquaintance  who  have  graduated  at  Clemson  Col- 
lege are  now  occupying  i^ositions  of  responsibility  and  commanding  high  com- 
pensation, not  because  they  are  any  more  brainy  than  many  others  around  them, 
but  for  the  reason  that  they  have  had  that  technical  trailing  which  has  fitted  them 
for  such  positions. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  theory  and  practice  are  never  compatible,  but  the 
Germans,  xirobably  the  most  progressive  and  practical  nation  of  the  world,  have 
brougl^t  about  some  of  their  most  wonderful  results  by  working  a  theorist  and  a 
practical  man  side  by  side. 

If  Gei-many,  with  54,000,000  inhabitants,  with  insufficient  land  to  sustain  her 
I)opulation  by  agricultural  pursuits,  importing  her  raw  materials,  and  as  much 
as  1,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  year,  and  quantities  of  food  stuffs  to  sustain  life  in 
her  i)eople,  be  taken  as  an  example  of  what  industrial  education  can  do  for  a 
nation,  the  advantages  of  such  training  to  a  country  as  rich  in  natural  resources 
as  the  United  States  must  be  apparent  to  all.  Yet  Germany,  laboring  under  these 
great  disadvantages,  stands  second  in  the  list  of  trade  nations  of  the  world. 

About  one-half  the  requests  for  sample  analine  dyes  to  V)e  UEfed  in  experimental 
dyeing  in  the  textile  school  at  Clemson  College  were  answered  with  the  state- 
ment, '*  We  have  ordered  the  samples  you  requested  from  Germany."  Germany 
has  a  magnificant  system  of  industrial  schools,  and  we  have  not;  we  have  the 
natural  resources,  and.  Germany  has  not.  This  shows  that  a  country  which  pos- 
sesses or  is  in  nroximity  to  the  raw  materials  will  not  necessarily  reap  the  wealth 
that  it  might  ny  manufacturing  these  raw  products  into  salable  articles,  thereby 
increasing  their  value,  in  some  cases,  10,000  times.  But  it  does  show  that  any 
industry  will  seek  that  nation  which  has  the  special  knowledge  best  suited  to  it. 
One  of  the  principal  rea^sons  why  the  South  has  not  increased  in  wealth  like 
other  sections  of  our  counti*y  is  that  i>he  has  been  the  raw-material  producer  of  the 
nation,  while  she  has  every  natural  advantage  for  the  manufacture  of  her  prod- 
ucts. In  recent  years  she  has  awakened  to  a  wonderful  degree  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  industries.  It  is  not  a  spasmodic  boom  of  effort,  but  a  substantial 
movement  toward  the  betterment  of  this  section. 

In  order  to  continue  this  progressive  movement,  the  South  must  have  men  of 
original  ideas;  men  of  scientific  education.  In  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics 
alone  the  S')uth  is  in  need  of  thousands  of  young  men  who  have  l)een  specially 
trained  for  this  work.  They  must  be  well  posted  not  only  in  the  care  ana  opera- 
tion of  the  machinery  used,  and  in  the  processes  of  manufacture,  but  in  many 
other  details,  according  to  the  business  and  the  position  held  therein.  They  must 
be  competent  to  produce  finer  and  more  elaborate  fabrics,  and  to  originate 
designs  as  well,  as  copy  the  designs  of  others.  There  are  many  capable  young 
men  employed  in  the  mills  who  are  anxious  to  learn  the  business,  thus  putting 
themselves  in  line  of  promotion  to  responsible  positions,  commanding  high  com- 
pensation. In  the  mill  they  are  instructed  in  the  practical  operations  of  the 
machinery  only,  and  do  not  receive  that  auxiliary  technical  training  in  the  other 
details  of  manufacturing  which  is  so  necessary  to  their  success  as  overseers, 
superintendents,  and  managers. 

No  textile  school  is  so  well  equipped  for  practical  instruction  as  the  mill,  and 
the  best  instructors  to  be  had  are  the  competent  managers,  whose  whole  time  is 
taken  up  with  the  detailed  management  of  such  plants.  But  these  mills  are  not 
operative  for  instruction  purposes,  neither  have  these  managers  the  time  to  devote 
to  the  instruction  of  young  men  who  may  chance  to  come  under  their  observa- 
tion. And  in  many  cases  the  young  man  in  the  mill  has  not  had  that  previous 
technical  foundation  upon  which  to  specialize  in  industry;  therefore  he  would 
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probably  be  narrow  in  his  education  and  lacking  in  originality  of  methods,  and 
his  taste  for  the  aesthetic  would  be  undeveloped.  Thus  the  absolute  necessity  has 
arisen  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools  as  will  give  these  persons  that  special 
training  of  which  they  stand  in  need. 

In  almost  every  town  and  city  of  this  country  we  find  various  articles  of  manu- 
facture stamped  with  the  three  significant  words,  *' Made  in  Germany."  The 
demand  for  articles  bearing  this  traae-mark  shows  their  superiority.  These  arti- 
cles are  always  in  demand,  and  considered  by  many  to  be  of  superior  quality  to 
other  makes.  Why  is  this  so?  Simply  because  they  bear  the  trace  of  the  letters 
which  make  up  thcwso  words?  No.  it  is  because  these  words  are  backed  up  by 
the  knowledge  of  years  of  training  in  special  lines,  and  we  know  that  they  are 
the  best  that  science  and  skill  can  produce. 

Industry  is  based  on  science.  The  American  people  are,  above  all  other  people, 
scientific.  To  develop  this  scientific  turn  of  mind,  we  must  have  industrial  schools. 
To  buUd  a  house,  we  begin  at  the  foundation.  To  build  up  a  man,  we  must  begin 
with  the  child.  These  industrial  schools  teach  not  only  the  theoretical  "  why  *'  a 
a  piece  of  work  must  be  executed  thus  and  so,  but  the  practical  *'  how  "  to  execute 
it,  as  well.    In  other  words,  the  mind  and  the  hand  are  trained  sunultaneously. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Monaghan,  United  States  consul  at  Chemnitz,  Germanv,  in  an 
address  before  the  Manufacturing  Club  in  Philadelphia,  November  4,  1899,  said : 
"A  distinguished  Gei*man  educator,  while  speaking  to  an  Englishman,  smilingly 
remarked :  *  In  England  your  finest  workshops  are  those  in  which  you  make  your 
machines;  these  are  the  workshops  in  which  we  make  our  men.'  *  But  how  are 
they  paid  for? '  said  the  Englishman.  The  German  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
replied,  *  Look  in  your  shop  windows  in  England  and  you  will  see  how  they  are 
paid  for.'" 

Wherever  you  find  the  trade-mark  **  Made  in  Germany  "you  find  the  people 
who  are  paying  for  Germany's  fine  system  of  industrial  education.  What  Ger- 
many has  done  we  can  do,  because  our  nation  is  equally  energetic  and  our  nat- 
ural resources  are  much  greater. 

I  know  that  your  commission  is  as  well  posted  on  the  German  example  of  indus- 
trial training  as  I  am,  if  not  better,  and  as  it  is  needless  to  be  thrashing  over  old 
straw,  the  following  will  serve  as  an  example  of  what  one  line  of  industrial  train- 
ing could  do  in  this  country.  The  additional  revenues  from  this  one  industry 
alone  would  pay  for  the  establishment  of  all  the  kinds  of  industrial  training 
schools  that  this  country  would  need  a  thousand  times  over. 

Take  the  average  cotton  crop  of  America  as  10,000,000  bales,  and  it  costs,  say, 
5  cents  per  poundto  produce  it.  If  all  the  influences  tending  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  production  could  be  brought  to  cooperate  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  production  to  4  cents  per  pound,  or  a  saving  of  20  per  cent,  it  would  be  a  sav- 
ing of  only  $50,000,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  produce  a  number  of  men  and  women  sufficient  to  turn 
this  vast  crop  of  raw  material  into  cloth,  and  take  the  average  price  of  the  cloth 
at  three  times  the  value  of  the  raw  material— and  surely  this  is  a  conservative 
estimate— we  should  convert  this  10.(X)0,000  bales  into  fabrics  at,  say,  18  cents  per 
pound,  bringing  into  this  country  $850,000,000  more  than  if  the  raw  material  be 
exported. 

Our  factories  are  now  utilizing  only  about  30  per  cent  of  our  cotton  crop;  there- 
fore, foreign  countries  are  reaping  the  benefit  of  manufacturing  nearly  70  per  cent 
of  our  cotton.  If  new  factories  are  to  be  built  to  manufacture  this  other  70  per 
cent  of  our  cotton,  they  ought  to  l)e  managed  by  our  own  youths,  because  man- 
agers unacquainted  with  the  peculiarities  characteristic  of  our  Southern  labor  are 
not  in  position  to  reap  the  very  best  results  of  their  labors.  A  training  of  our  own 
people  will  put  them  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  of  how  to  increase  the  value 
of  cotton  three,  five,  or  even  ten  fold.  This  result  can  not  be  brought  about  by 
textile  education  alone,  Init  we  need  trained  civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical 
engineers,  as  well  as  textile  engineers,  and  to  make  these  men  we  need  sx>ecial 
schools  for  training  them. 

The  foregoing  example  does  not  include  the  additional  benefits  of  better  high- 
ways, more  railroads,  development  of  mines,  and  manufacturing  in  other  lines 
which  would  necessarily  be  brouijht  about  by  having  trained  nieii  in  those  differ- 
ent occupations.  And  besides  all  these,  the  l>enefits  in  other  ways  would  be 
infinite.  More  coram  ni  schools,  more  churches,  more  public  libraries,  and  more 
everything  that  goes  to  make  up  life. 

CLEMSON   COLLEGE. 

Clemson  College  stands  preeminent  among  Southern  institutions  for  thorough- 
ness in  lier  training.  This  is  shown  by  the  success  of  her  graduates.  Her  grad- 
uates are  now  filling  positions  of  importance  in  various  lines  of  work.    Many  of 
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these  young  men  came  to  Clemson  College  from  the  farms,  and  knew  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  lines  in  which  they  are  now  earning  their  living.  Their  success  is 
due  to  their  industrial  training. 

Owing  to  the  Spanish- American  war,  a  large  i)ortion  of  the  class  of  1898  secured 
positions  in  the  tJnited  States  Navy  several  months  before  they  had  comi)leted 
their  course  of  study.  Several  members  of  this  class  are  now  working  witli 
shipbuilders,  railway  companies,  bridge  constructors,  and  builders  of  electric 
machinery.  A  graduate  of  this  class  is  now  in  charge  of  a  large  electric  power 
plant  in  South  Carolina. 

One  o^  the  largest  manufacturers  of  electric  machinery  has  been  w^orking  four 
of  Clemson 's  gi*aduates.  Within  the  last  weuk  (January  31,  1900)  this  company 
has  requested  the  college  to  send  two  other  men  to  them.  This  would  make  six 
men  from  this  institution  in  one  company's  employ,  showing  that  they  are  giving 
entire  satisfaction. 

Within  6  weeks  after  graduation  the  entire  class  of  1899  had  received  profitable 
employment.  A  member  of  this  class,  within  3  weeks  after  graduation,  stood  a 
competitive  examination  and  was  given  control  of  a  Government  electric  plant, 
over  the  head  of  the  man  who  placed  the  machinery  in  i*unning  position  and 
who  also  tried  the  examination.     The  salary  is  $1,200  a  year. 

These  few  examples  stand  as  silent  witnesses  to  the  thoroughness  of  Clemson 's 
work,  and  to  the  value  of  industrial  training  to  the  individual  receiving  it. 

It  will  bo  remembered  that  a  large  majoritv  of  the  students  of  Clemson  are 
fanners'  sons,  and  many  of  them  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  a  common-school 
education,  so  that  the  whole  work  of  their  development  has  been  left  to  Clemson 
College. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  say  you  have  now  about  435  boys  in  the  institution? — 
A.  About  that. 

Q.  All  white?— A.  All  white;  yes. 

Q.  Has  South  Carolina  any  college  of  this  kind  for  colored  boys? — A.  There  is 
one  at  Orangeburg.  They  have  no  textile  department.  They  run  practically  a 
manual  training  school  there. 

Q.  Will  the  Clemson  College  receive  this  year  as  many  students  as  it  can  accom- 
modate?—A.  Yes;  we  had  to  turn  away  quite  a  number.  The  application  list 
for  next  year  is  also  about  filled  now. 

Q.  And  the  several  departments  which  you  have  enumerated  are  pretty  fairly 
divided?— A.  Prettv  fairly  divided. 

Q.  If  the  college  had  a  larger  endowment  or  income,  could  it  not  largely  increase 
its  work?— A.  It  would  be  of  great  value;  yes.  They  could  increase  the  thor- 
oughness of  their  work  and  the  kind  of  work— a  larger  equipment. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  if  the  nation  could  recognize  a  duty  toward  the  maintenance 
of  manual  schools,  aiding  in  the  support  of  manual  and  textile  schools,  particu- 
larly in  the  four  States  of  the  South  where  we  have  a  large  population  that  is 
ignorant  and  have  not  the  means  or  facilities  for  education,  that  appropriation 
could  be  very  judiciously  used? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  multiplying  the  number  of  plants  or  enlarging,  say,  Clem- 
son to  a  much  greater  extent?  Would  the  advantages  be  greater  by  combining 
the  institutions  at  one  point  for  a  larger  number  of  boys  and  professors,  having 
a  better  equipped  laboratory,  or  is  there  a  limit,  and  would  it  be  better  to  divide 
up?— A.  I  think  there  should  be  one  school  in  the  State,  what  you  might  call  an 
advanced  textile  school,  and  it  would  work  to  advantage  to  have  several  other 
schools  in  the  State  not  so  high  in  their  training,  so  that  once  they  get  a  good 
general  knowledge  of  the  business  in  these,  you  might  say,  primary  schools,  if 
they  wish  to  carry  the  work  on  they  can  go  to  these  higher  schools. 

Q.  Do  we  understand  the  entire  income  is  only  about  $70,000  or  $75,000  a  year? — 
A.  Taking  it  on  the  average.    I  was  living  the  average  income. 

Q.  That  includes  the  amount  received  from  South  Carolina  and  the  amount 
received  from  the  General  Government? — A.  For  the  last  year  the  income  has 
been  greater  than  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Added  to  that  is  the  $20  per  student  for  the  year's 
course?— A.  The  average  cost,  I  stated,  is  $20  less  -per  student  than  the  average 
agricultural  and  mechanical  college. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  the  cost  to  the  student?— A.  They  put  it  at  $99  a 
year,  and  that  includes  board,  lights,  fuel,  and  laundry,  uniform,  and  cap.  It 
does  not  include  shoes  nor  underclothing  nor  books — ^that  is,  nontuition-paying 
students. 

Q.  How  many  classes  have  you?  How  are  they  divided?— A.  I  could  not  tell 
you  that  exactly.  The  students  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  tuition  are  taken  in  on 
the  certificate,  t  think,  of  the  ?iuditor  of  the  county. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  the  regular  tuition  fee?— A.  Forty  dollars. 
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Q.  That  is  added?  Money  collected  in  that  way  is  added  to  the  $71,000? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  is  a  part  of  the  general  income  of  the  college? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  are  familiar  with  the  practical  'side  of  manu- 
facture?—A.  I  am;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  the  general  heading  of  industrial  education  ^rou  spoke  of  the  age  at 
which  a  youth  should  take  up  certain  lines  of  education,  industrial  training,  and 
that  **  up  to  14  years  of  age  no  specializing  of  subjects  should  be  allowed.  *'  Beinj^ 
familiar  with  tne  practical  side  of  it.  I  want  to  ask  you  at  what  a^e,  in  your  opinion, 
a  youth  should  enter  a  manufacturing  establishment  to  earn  his  own  living?— A. 
I  think  at  not  less  than  12  years  old. 

Q.  You  think  12  years  is  a  proper  limit,  do  you,  under  present  conditions? — ^A. 
Under  present  conditions,  I  do. 

Q.  Entering  the  establishment  at  that  age,  he  would  be  denied  the  advantages 
of  this  education?— A.  Almost;  yes.  Under  some  conditions  I  think  a  good,  ener- 
getic young  fellow  could  apply  himself  at  nights  and  afterwards  do  this  work. 
That  would  give  him  the  advantage  of  having  2  or  3  or  4  years  of  practical  life  in 
the  mill  before  he  takes  up  the  theoretical  siae  of  the  work. 

Q.  What  influence  or  effect  is  found  to  exist  from  the  employment  of  children 
in  the  factories  of  the  South?  I  mean  the  influence  on  adult  labor.  Is  it  found 
to  be  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  prepared  to 
answer  that.    It  is  a  question  I  have  thought  on  a  good  deal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  employment  for  everybody  in 
the  South  to-day  in  the  cotton-mill  line? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  employment  of  children  from  the  age  of  12  years  up  deprives 
any  adult  of  employment?^A.  It  does  not. 

Q.  It  is  not  customary  to  use  adults,  is  it,  in  the  spinning  room?  The  frames 
are  designed  for  children? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  almost  exclusively  done  by  children. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Are  you  prepared  to  say,  following  that,  whether 
or  not  it  affects  the  wages  of  adult  labor?— A.  I  am  not.    I  think  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  The  answer  to  that  would  be  the  same,  would  it  not?  As 
adult  labor  does  not  come  into  competition  with  child  labor  in  the  spinning  room, 
it  would  not  affect  it?— A.  It  would  not  affect  it. 

Q.  Has  not  the  climate  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  development  of  children? 
Under  the  Southern  climate  does  not  the  child  mature  much  sooner?- A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Children  are  much  more  developed  physically  than  at  the  same  age  in  north- 
em  climates? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  So  there  would,  i)erhaps,  be  some  difference  between  a  child  of  12  years  in 
North  Carolina  and  a  child  of  12  in  Massachusetts?- A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there 
would  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Do  you  believe  the  difference  is  sufficiently  great  to 
make  a  difference  in  the  age  at  which  they  should  enter  the  factory? — A.  I  think 
it  would  make  a  difference;  yes. 

Jj.  What  truth  is  there  in  this  claim  that  competition,  which  is  generally  con- 
(Pd,  I  believe,  to  be  a  great  factor  in  the  affairs  of  every  manufacturinjB^  and 
business  man,  has  to  be  met  either  from  the  North  or  from  the  South  without 
regard  to  these  climatic  conditions  we  speak  of;  that  is  to  say,  the  manufacturer 
in  New  England  would  have  to  place  his  products  on  the  market  and  meet  the 
prices  that  prevail  in  that  market  from  every  other  section  of  our  country? — A. 
What  is  the  question?    Do  you  mean  what  effect  that  would  have  on  prices? 

Q.  The  question  I  would  like  to  hear  you  on  is  this:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  th^ 
differences  of  which  we  speak  now  are  not  in  any  way  regarded  by  comx)etition? 
Competition  does  not  acknowledge  any  such  differences?— A.  In  the  ages? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  I  think  not.    I  know  it  does  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Do  you  not  think  the  natural  advantages  of  any  one  section 
ought  to  be  recognized  and  admitted,  whether  the  climate  is  advantageous  or 
otherwise?- A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  The  nearness  to  coal  fields,  for  instance,  in  Alabama  gives  industries  located 
there  an  advantage  over  the  same  industry  located  at  Charlotte?— A.  It  does. 

Q.  Because  it  saves  the  railroad  freight  on  coal,  which  is  sometimes  three  times 
the  cost  of  the  coal  itself.  Therefore  it  would  not  be  fair  to  rob  Alabama  of  the 
advantages  she  has  in  her  coal,  would  it? — ^A.  It  would  not. 

Testimony  closed. 
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Charlotte,  N.  C,  March  13,1900, 

TESTIMONY  OF  HE.  EICHAED  W.  SDIPSOV, 

President  of  Board  of  Truatees,  Clemson  College,  S,  C. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Southern  Manufacturers'  Club  at  10.40  a.  m.,  Mr.  Smyth  presiding. 
Mr.  Richard  W.  Simpson  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  11.80  a.  m.,  and,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Please  state  your  name  and  address. — ^A.  Richard  W. 
Simpson,  Pendleton,  S.  C. 

Q.  You  are  a  lawyer,  I  believe? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  also  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Clemson  College? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  same  college  Professor  Beaty  has  been  telling  us  something 
about?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so. 

(^.  The  commission  would  like  to  learn  as  to  the  manufacturing  and  manual 
traming  schools  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  their  attendance,  the  scope  of  their 
work,  the  influence  of  that  work,  the  need  for  these  schools,  and  the  need  of 
greater  and  more  schools.  We  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  that  line.  We 
shall  also  be  glad  if  you  will  touch  freely  on  the  colored  labor  question. — ^A.  I 
became  interested  in  the  establishment  of  this  industrial  college — agricultural 
college,  as  we  at  first  called  it— vears  ago.  Having  been  educated  at  a  literary 
college,  and  feeling  the  want  and  the  necessity  of  some  scientific  knowledge,  I 
became  an  advocate  of  a  school  of  this  kind,  and  have  given  to  it  a  great  deal 
of  study.  You  know,  Captain  Smyth,  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  and 
was  connected  with  the  establishment  of  Clemson  College  from  the  beginning. 
My  reason  for  this  was  based  on  the  fact  that  in  South  Carolina  before  the  war, 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  about  it,  labor  was  not  considered  resx)ectable.  It 
was  associated  with  slavery,  and  therefore  you  could  not  get  a  young  man  to  go 
into  any  kind  of  life  or  business  in  which  there  was  labor.  That  feeling  con- 
tinued here  after  the  war,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  that  false  pride  charac- 
terizing our  people.  The  first  and  foremost  idea  that  we  sought  to  accomplish 
was  to  break  down  that  prejudice  and  make  labor  profitable,  believing  it  would 
become  respectable  if  made  profitable.  In  establishing  this  college  we  have 
accomplished  a  result  much  greater  than  we  anticipated. 

Q.  You  builded  better  than  you  knew?— A.  We  builded  a  great  deal  better  than 
we  knew.  In  other  words,  we  find  that  we  have  anticipated  or  followed,  one  or 
the  other,  the  recognition  of  some  defects  in  the  old  system  of  education  which 
some  of  the  European  universities  have  adopted  in  order  to  suppljr  certain  defi- 
ciencies in  the  systems  which  were  heretofore  in  operation.  For  instance,  you 
take  the  attribute  of  our  uatural  observation.  It  is  not  developed  by  the  old 
system  of  education.  A  boy  enters  Clemson  College,  and  even  in  the  freshman 
class  he  is  taught  drawing  or  designing,  and  it  is  carried  through  the  whole  col- 
lege course.  Observation,  as  you  are  aware,  applies  not  only  to  what  you  see, 
but  to  what  you  read  and  hear,  to  the  understanding — observing,  taking  hold  of, 
gasping.  It  is  wonderful  in  its  effect;  that  is,  the  effect  of  drawing  and  design- 
ing upon  the  development  of  that  organ,  observation.  But  the  most  important 
of  all  the  organs  that  we  reach  through  this  system,  which  never  has  been  reached 
by  any  other  of  the  old  systems,  is  accuracy.  When  you  think  of  the  part  that 
accuracy  plays  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  that  accuracy  is  truth.  When  you 
think  how  inaccurate  we  Southern  people  were— we  took  life  easily  and  never 
thought  of  being  accurate  in  anything  except  in  our  talking  to  one  another;  we 
had  to  be  accurate  in  that  respect— you  can  ima^ne  the  importance  of  it;  accuracy 
in  sx>eaking,  accuracy  in  writing,  accuracv  in  listening,  accuracy  in  acting,  what- 
ever you  do.  There  is  nothing  that  will  develop  that  organ  lite  this  system  of 
education.  It  is  wonderful,  the  effect  of  the  mechanical  instruction  that  these 
boys  receive  in  the  college,  ujion  the  development  of  that  orsan  of  accuracy.  For 
instance,  we  put  them  in  the  wood  shops,  and  if  you  could  go  there  and  with 
your  own  eyes  see  their  first  efforts  at  woodwork — they  have  no  more  conception 
of  accuracy  than  they  have  of  Africa  or  some  other  place  they  have  never  seen, 
and  they  are  taught  there  a  de^ee  of  accuracy,  of  course  an  approximate  degree 
of  accuracy.  But  they  go  on  into  the  machine  shop,  and  there  the  accuracy  is 
carried  to  0.003  part  of  an  inch.  It  is  wonderful  to  us,  but  they  learn  that.  Now, 
then,  it  affects  tneir  whole  life  and  everything  connected  with  them.  These  two 
things,  with  others,  are  most  powerful  agencies,  in  my  judgment,  in  education. 
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We  h&ve,  in  the  establishment  of  Ciemson  College,  held  on  to  one  idea  inexor 
ably;  that  is,  that  it  is  not  a  manual  school.  We  are  not  teaching  boys  how  to 
be  mechanics  or  machinists,  but  we  are  trying  to  educate  their  minds,  broaden 
their  intellects,  and  teach  them  all  the  fundamental  principles,  together  with  the 
practice,  in  all  the  different  departments  of  work.  When  they  get  through  they 
have  such  an  experience  and  knowledge  of  these  matters  that  any  man  with  the 
knowledge  that  we  furnish  to  him  can  make  a  man  of  himself  in  any  department 
of  life.    That  is  the  end  and  object. 

Q.  You  have  always  had  at  Ciemson  a  foundry  and  machine  shop? — A.  Oh,  yes. 
We  have  a  wood  shop,  blacksmith  shop,  foundry,  machine  shop,  electrical  and 
mechanical  laboratories,  designers,  free-hand  instructors,  and  pnysics;  all  these 
in  the  mechanical  department.  We  have  a  professor  of  agriculture,  and  under 
him  there  are  the  instructors  in  horticulture,  Dotany,  veterinary  science,  etymol- 
ogy, and  2  or  3  others  which  I  can  not  call  right  at  this  moment.  They  are  taught 
not  only  the  theory,  but  also  the  practice,  and  in  connection  with  that  depai-t- 
ment  is  the  experiment  station.  Or  course  the  appropriation  made  for  the  exper- 
iment station  is  entirely  separate  and  outside  of  the  college — ^not  used  in  any  way 
for  it,  but  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  experiments.  But  these  experiments  are 
made  and  conducted  under  the  eyes  and  observation  of  the  students  in  agricul- 
ture, and  in  that  way  the  results  are  most  beneficial  in  a  way  that  could  not  be 
attained  by  the  mere  reading  of  the  bulletin. 

Then  we  have  another  department.  We  denominate  it  the  chemical  and  scien- 
tific department.  That  embraces  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy.  We  have 
instructors  in  all  the  subdivisions  there.  Then  we  have  the  textile  department, 
of  which  Mr.  Beaty  has  been  telling  you. 

The  school  is  wonderfully  successful  so  far;  far  beyond  the  expectations  of  the 
most  sanguine  advocates  of  it.  We  have  turned  away  this  year  as  many  as  we 
were  able  to  take  in,  and  we  have  received  enough  written  applications  for  admis- 
sion in  September  to  fill  the  college  anew. 

We  estimate  the  results  by  the  fact  that  the  boys,  when  they  graduate  there, 
step  right  into  good  positions.  The  graduates  are  in  great  demand,  and  that  is 
one  thing  that  has  given  such  an  impetus  to  the  demands  npon  that  institution. 

I  asked  the  president  a  few  days  ago  to  make  a  statement  before  a  legislative 
committee,  and  he  made  the  statement  (which  I  think  is  correct,  from  my  best 
observation)  that  they  step  right  from  the  college  into  salaries  from  $600  to 
as  high  as  $1,500.  We  have  some  young  men  who  are  getting  salaries  larger 
than  their  instructors  receive  from  the  college.  There  is  a  great  demand  for 
them,  and  we  can  not  supply  them. 

Where  is  this  college  located?— A.  It  is  located  at  Fort  Hill,  Oconee  County, 


(^.  How  many  students  can  you  handle?— A.  We  can  not  handle  over  450. 
It  is  rather  crowded,  too. 

Q.  That  was  the  home  place  of  John  C.  Calhoun?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  Air  Line  Railroad,  between  here  and  Atlanta?— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  that 
place  was  donated  by  his  daughter  to  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 

this  college.  ,x   ^i_  •    •      t. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Have  you  any  plan  to  recommend  to  the  commission  by 
wmch  the  general  usefulness  of  that  institution  can  be  increased?— A.  I  have  often 
thought  that  there  was  one  way;  in  fact,  I  have  suggested  it  to  ^veral  members 
of  Congress,  that  they  could  do  an  incalculable  benefit  to  the  country.  One  of 
the  difftculties— the  greatest  diflSculty  we  had  to  contend  with  in  the  establish- 
ment of  that  college— was  to  educate  the  people  up  to  its  importance  and  neces- 
sity. They  had  never  seen  anything  like  it  before,  and  many  of  these  schools  that 
had  been  established  had  proved  failures,  and  perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  most  diflfi- 
cult  matters  that  anybody  has  ever  undertaken,  to  establish  a  literary  and  tech- 
nical college  combined  in  one,  and  to  combine  the  courses  of  study  belonging  to 
each.  It  is  a  very  costly  institution,  and  this  textile  department  that  we  have 
recently  added  to  the  college,  I  am  afraid  unless  we  get  some  assistance  it  is  going 
to  swamp  the  whole  college  enterprise. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  the  plan  you  have  suggested  to  your  Congress- 
men?— A.  As  it  has  been  explained  to  me,  the  Federal  Government  made  an 
appropriation  of  $15,000,  known  as  the  Hatch  fund,  for  experiment  stations.  As 
I  say,  it  has  been  explained  to  me  that  these  stations  proved  to  be  in  a  large 
measure  failures,  from  the  very  fact  that  the  bulletins  sent  out  were  along  scien- 
tific lines  alone.  You  see  the  average  farmer  took  no  interest  in  them  and  would 
not  read  them  understandingly.  Hence  the  appropriation  to  the  States  of  $85,000 
each  known  aa  the  Morrill  act  to  supplement  that  Hatch  fund,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  render  it  available,  for  that  $25,000  can  be  expended  for  purposes  of  education. 
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In  other  words,  to-day,  as  I  have  said,  we  are  doing  these  experiments  and  letting 
them  be  carried  on  under  the  eyes  of  the  students,  who  can  see  and  understand 
not  only  the  practical  results,  but  the  scientific  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished. 
Now,  tnat  fund — ^the  Morrill  fund,  as  it  is  called — supplements  and  enables  us  to 
do  it.  Unless  we  can  get  some  additional  assistance  the  college  will  grow,  I  am 
afraid,  beyond  the  estimate  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  their  ability  to  supiwrt  it. 

Q.  Tell  us  something  about  the  educational  work  in  South  Carolina.  What 
does  the  State  appropriate?  What  is  the. tax  of  the  public  schools?— A.  I  have 
not  figured  it  out  myself.  I  can  only  state  it  from  information  we  receive.  The 
State  appropriates  for  public  schools  about  ^1 .000,000  a  year. 

Q.  That  is  divided  per  capita,  is  it  not,  between  the  white  and  black  children  of 
the  State? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  goes  to  the  two  races. 

Q.  The  colored  children  get  as  much  as  the  white  children  in  proportion  to 
number? — A.  Yes;  and  being  largely  in  excess,  they  get  the  bigger  part  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  these  schools  are  kept  open  during  the  vear? 
Do  you  know  how  far  that  million  dollars  will  go? — A.  Not  on  an  average,  I  think, 
over  3  or  4  months. 

Q.  The  State  is  exceedingly  poor,  is  it  not? — A.  Exceedingly  poor;  yes,  sir;  and 
in  addition  to  that  almost  every  community  of  any  imjiortance  has  a  graded 
school  and  an  additional  taxation  upon  itself.  These  graded  schools  are  organ- 
ized, and  a  special  tax  is  levied  in  addition  to  the  tax  provided  by  the  State. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  in  the  Southern  States,  taking  South  Carolina  only  as  a  type, 
tha*  there  is  a  larger  mass  of  ignorance  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in 
any  other  portion  Df  the  United  States? — A.  Of  course  when  the  negroes  were 
ftr'^ed  they  stepped  out  of  almost  abject  ignorance  and  at  once  became  citizens,  with 
all  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  and  it  was  very  soon  discovered  that  in  South 
Carolina,  speaking  for  South  Carolina,  that  the  vei-y  large  excess  of  negroes  over 
whites  seriously  endangered  the  existence  of  the  white  race  unless  something  was 
done  to  save  the  race  from  being  overwhelmed,  and  it  was  very  generally  con- 
sidered (and  the  State  has  acted  upon  it)  that  the  best  course  to  pursue  was  to 
educate  the  negroes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchpord.)  In  arriving  at  these  conclusions  as  to  illiteracy  you 
embrace  both  ranees? — A.  Both  races;  but  the  excess  of  ignorance  was  far  greater 
in  the  negro  race  than  in  the  white,  l^ecause  the  white  people  had  free  public 
schools  to  a  certain  extent — not  to  the  extent  that  we  have  them  now,  but  in  the 
State  before  the  war  the  white  race,  even  among  the  very  i)oor  people,  had  some 
smattering  of  education. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Did  you  have  free  public  schools  before  the  war? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  the  State  has  been  very  liberal,  exceedingly  liberal,  in  its  efforts  to  edu- 
cate the  negro,  and  it  has  been  a  terrible  tax  upon  us.  It  is  that  tax  that  has 
kept  down  and  prevented  the  organization  and  establishment  of  these  higher  or 
technical  institutions.  It  was  one  of  the  arguments  that  was  used  by  many  people 
in  the  State  to  oppose  the  establishment  of  Clemson  College. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  had  any  colored  students  in  the  college? — 
A.  No,  sir;  the  State  has  provided  another  college  similar  to  that  for  the  negro. 
The  president  of  that  college  is  here,  and  he  can  speak  for  himself.  You  remem- 
ber (jongress  gave  to  the  States  back  yonder  land  scrip? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Yes. — A.  Our  fund  was  during  the  war — I  mean  during 
reconstruction — stolen  and  the  State  replaced  it — issued  bonds,  which  are  still 
outstanding,  that  raise  an  amount  which  is  equally  divided  between  this  colored 
school  and  the  Clemson  College.  Then  the  Morrill  fund  is  equally  divided.  The 
only  fund  that  is  not  divided  equally  is  the  Hatch  fund.  The  authorities  that 
manage  and  control  this  are  utterly  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  branch  insti- 
tutions. It  is  hardly  enough  to  conduct  one  profitably,  and  they  will  not  allow 
us  to  establish  a  branch,  where,  in  certain  portions  or  the  State,  conditions  are 
different.    We  have  tried  it,  but  not  a  dollar  of  that  helps  Clemson  College. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Has  your  State  ever  been  asked  for  an  appropriation 
to  aid  in  this  educational  work?— A.  Which;  the  colored? 

Q.  No;  to  your  Clemson  College?— A.  O.  yes;  the  State  has  given  us  the  money 
to  build  all  the  buildings  and  equip  them— some  $300,000  or  $400,000. 

Q.  Has  the  State  from  time  to  time  appropriated  anything  for  its  mainte- 
nance?— A.  Well,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  get  the  proceeds  of  that  tax?— A.  We  get  the  surplus 
proceeds  of  the  privilege  tax — tax  on  fertilizers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Any  special  appropriation  outside  of  that?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  amounts  to  about  $50,000? — A.  Yes,  sir;  sometimes 
not  that.  We  have  all  that  work  to  do,  and  manage  to  conduct  it  very  cheaply 
and  economically,  in  order  to  save  from  it  as  much  as  possible  to  run  the  schools — 
the  inspection,  tagging,  examination,  analysis,  publisning  bulletins,  and  so  on. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Have  you  any  particnfar  plan  thought  out  by  which 
adoitioiial  fundB  might  be  raised  for  that  institution?— A.  Not  through  our  State. 

Q.  Not  through  your  State? — A.  No,  sir;  the  State  has  established  an  industrial 
school  for  women,  has  sx>ent  a  good  deal  of  money  m  building  houses  and  school- 
rooms and  equippinp^  them,  ana  it  makes  an  appropriation  for  that.  The  State 
also  has  two  other  literary  schools— the  old-time  South  Carolina  College  and  the 
Citadel  Academy,  which  is  not  an  ordinary  literary  school;  it  is  located  at 
Charleston.    Both  of  these  institutions  are  also  maintained  by  the  State. 

Q.  Your  proposed  plan  of  assistance,  then,  would  come  tnrough  the  Federal 
Gtovemment,  would  it? — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  to  be  very  careful  in  askinp^  appro- 
priations from  the  State,  because  if  they  should  give  one  a  little  too  much  it  would 
be  taken  from  the  other  institutions.  There  is  a  very  good  feeling  between  these 
institutions,  and  they  do  not  do  that.  Whatever  help  we  get  must  come  through 
some  other  source,  either  private  donation  or  the  Federal  Government.  We  want 
a  great  deal  more  money  for  Clemson  College  to  conduct  it  properly,  to  meet  the 
demands — ^a  great  deal  more  money  than  the  State  is  able  to  pay.  In  fact,  we 
ought  to  double  its  capacity;  and,  as  I  remarked,  this  textile  department  is  goine 
to  be  so  costly  that  unless  the  State  nses  to  a  comprehension  and  conception  <S 
the  importance  of  these  schools  (I  speak  of  the  different  departments  each  as  a 
echool)  I  have  very  grave  doubts  of  the  willingness  or  ability  of  the  State  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  college. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Then  your  plea  for  Federal  assistance  would  be  that  South 
Carolina  is  a  poor  State  and  was  very  heavily  imjioverished  by  the  civil  war? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  it  was  desperately  impoverished.   - 

Q.  And  left  with  a  large  mass  of  ignorance?— A.  Yes— to  educate;  and  they 
have  for  the  last  30  years  past  been  doing  their  duty  manfully.  The  negroes  take 
to  education  more  readily  than  the  white  people,  and  it  came  to  be  a  very  serious 
matter  at  one  time  to  stir  the  white  people  up.  I  know  of  no  obstacle  that  has 
ever  been  put  in  the  way  of  the  negroes'  education.  The  State  has  been  extremely 
generous,  magnanimous,  toward  the  education  of  the  negro,  and  it  has  spent  a 
^eat  deal  of  its  means  and  ability.  When  I  look  back  and  recall  the  impover- 
ished condition  of  the  State,  the  individual  citizens  of  the  State,  the  great  bulk  of 
them,  of  every  class  and  condition,  and  think  how  poor  we  were,  and  then  remem- 
ber how  we  have  met  the  responsibilities  that  were  cast  upon  us  by  the  change  of 
conditions  and  overturning  of  everything.  I  am  surprised  at  the  results.  They 
have  labored  industriously  and  have  been  generous  and  magnanimous  in  trying 
to  lift  up  the  pe6i>le,  not  by  means  known  before  the  war,  but  by  methods  that 
have  become  manifest  and  necessary  since  that  condition  brought  about  by  this 
change. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  the  attention  of  Congress  should  be  called  to  the  neces- 
sity of  aiding  these  impoverished  States  that  have  the  problem  to  meet  of  a  large 
population  of  uneducated,  both  white  and  colored?— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  regard  the 
manual  and  textile  education  as  the  greatest  necessity  for  the  Southern  people 
of  anything  you  can  mention. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  think  the  South  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  that 
sort  of  education?— A.  We  peculiarly  need  it,  because  we  have  never  had  anything 
of  the  kind. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  larger  field  is  afforded  for  the  resources  of  your  Southern 
country  through  such  an  education?— A .  Yes,  sir;  we  have  millions  of  resources 
along  the  line  of  manufacturing,  where  heretofore  there  has  been  nothing  in 
the  South  at  all.  The  opportunities  for  the  development  of  these  resources 
are  untold.  We  had  hardly  a  man  in  all  the  South  who  could  be  of  any  benefit 
to  anybody. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  the  public-school  system?- A.  Well, 
sir,  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  we  have  long  ago  ceased  to  discuss  as  a  good  or 
had  thing.  It  is  a  thing  fixed  and  irrevocable.  It.is  working  out  good  results 
as  we  go  along  and  improve  it. 

Q.  As  it  is  to-day,  is  it  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  people?— A.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient. We  have  not  money  enough.  Notwithstanding  the  State  gives  $1 ,000,000, 
it  does  not  run  the  schools  more  than  3  or  4  months  in  the  year,  and  that,  you 
know,  is  not  suflBcient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  young  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  larger  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation in  South  Carolina  under  21  years  of  age  is  uneducated  to-day?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Unable  to  read  and  write,  a  large  percentage?— A.  There  is  quite  a  large 
percentage,  yes,  sir,  unable  to  read  and  write. 

Q.  They  have  not  really  then  the  opportunity  of  going  to  school?— A.  No,  sir; 
and  they  have  got  no  conception  of  it  at  all. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHij'v'^rt  \)  I  j  it  your  opinion  that  an  amjnJment  to  your  public- 
school  system,  lengthening  the  terms  from  3  to  0  or  8  or  9  or  JO  months  in  the 
year  would  bring  about  better  results,  and,  perhaps,  in  a  shorter  time  than  giv- 
mg  a  technical  education  to  the  smaller  number? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  would 
do  at  all,  as  you  state  it. 

Q.  You  think  thev  are  both  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  people?— A.  Yes, 
sir.  I  have  no  conndence  in  and  no  regard  whatever  for  this  thmg  which  we  call 
educating  a  child,  giving  him  a  little  smattering  of  learnin;^,  teaching  him  to  read 
and  wi-ite.  I  do  not  call  that  education;  it  is  a  beginning,  a  start;  but  unless  it  is 
carried  further  and  developed,  I  can  not  see  tliat  it  is  of  any  benefit  at  all.  I  would 
say  emphatically  that  it  is  of  no  benefit.  You  give  a  child  that  preliminary  edu- 
cation, a  common-school  education,  and  if  it  has  not  suggested  enough  to  the  mind 
of  the  child  to  cause  him  to  want  more  and  to  go  further,  and  he  stops  there,  he  is 
not  benefited  by  what  little  he  has  received.     What  we  need  in  the  State,  in  mv 

i'ndgment,  to  meet  the  necessities  there,  is  high  schools — a  link  between  the  col- 
eges  and  the  common  schools.  You  go  out  through  the  country  (in  the  towns 
and  villages  they  have  these  graded  schools) ,  but  the  boys  in  the  country,  the  sons 
of  the  farmers— and  some  of  the  brightest  boys  that  we  have  are  out  in  the  coun- 
try— they  have  no  facilities  but  the  common  school,  and  hence  they  can  not  step 
from  there  into  the  college. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  State  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  give  the  opportunity  for  a 
common-school  education  to  all  of  these  children? — A.  Yes,  sir;  everything,  and 
more  than  it  is  really  able  to  give.  The  little  of  that  which  they  appropriate  for 
higher  education  is  i\  bagatelle,  and  if  you  take  every  dollar  appropriated  for  the 
higher  education  and  devote  it  to  the  public  schools,  it  would  not  extend  the  term 
a  week,  or  more  than  two  weeks  at  the  outside. 

Q.  Have  you  a  system  of  private  schools  in  your  State? — A.  No,  sir;  none  at  all 
that  I  know  of.  I  believe  there  is  one  in  Charleston.  1  believe  that  is  kept  up  by 
private  donation. 

Q.  How  long,  in  your  opinion,  should  the  school  term  continue  each  year  to  do 
justice  to  the  pupil?— A.  It  ought  to  continue  at  least  8  or  9  months;  between  8 
and  10  months  would  be  all  that  would  be  necessary. 

Q.  At  3  months'  schooling  in  the  year,  how  much  will  a  child  be  benefited  by 
the  education  that  it  receives  until  the  age  of  13  or  14  years,  when  it  enters  the 
workshop?— A.  We  do  not  allow  them  to  enter  the  workshop  at  12  or  14.  You 
mean  the  higher  schools? 

Q.  No;  I  mean  the  ordinary  workshop  in  which  they  are  to  earn  their  liveli- 
hood.— A.  Well,  sir,  I  l^.ave  no  knowledge  or  exx)erience  on  that  point. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  solicited  on  that  point.  A  child  going  to  school  from  the 
time  it  reaches  a  school  age  until  the  ago  of  12  or  1 4  years,  only  3  months  each 
year,  it  certainly  can  not  profit  much  by  the  education  it  receives? — A.  No,  sir; 
as  I  stated  before,  I  have, no  resi)ect  for  that  kind  of  an  education,  and  do  not 
regard  it  as  education.    It  is  a  little  learning. 

Q.  Yet  you  feel  that  a  common-school  education  for  8  or  9  or  10  months  in  the 
year  is  very  desirable  and  would  benefit  the  people  of  your  country? — A.  That 
appears  to  be  not  only  my  opinion,  but  the  universal  demand,  the  point  we  are 
trying  to  reach  and  hope  to  accomplish. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  differentiate  between  the  system  you  have  and  your  purpose. — 
A.  Our  system  does  not  extend  far  enough,  long  enough,  and  then  we  have  not  got 
the  money  to  establish  the  high  schools  to  enable  the  bright  boys,  who  want  to  go 
farther  and  seek  a  proper  education,  to  step  from  these  common  schools  into  the 
schools  which  the  State  has  provided  for  them. 

^.  Has  there  been  any  tax  system  proijosed  by  yoar  State  with  a  view  to  length- 
ening the  terms  of  the  schools? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  stated  that.  In  most  of  the 
t-owns  and  in  some  of  the  country  districts  they  have,  under  a  general  law  allow- 
ing them  to  do  it,  levied  special  taxes. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  general  tax  of  your  State  goes  to  the  school  fund? — A.  I 
can  give  it  to  you  approximately.  Taking  all  the  expenditures,  all  the  taxes  in 
the  State  for  all  purposes,  more* than  half  of  it  goes  to  the  public  schools. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Three-fourths?— A.  I  wanted  to  be  on  on  the  safe  side;  I 
know  more  thanhalf . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batch  ford.)  What  is  the  system  of  taxing  corporations,  railroad 
corporations;  are  you  familiar  with  it?— A.  Somewhat.  The  railroads  are  taxed 
by  a  commission.  They  are  not  Uixed  by  the  local  assessors,  the  tax  assessors  in 
the  county  who  tax  other  property.  There  is  a  State  board  for  the  purpose  of 
taxing  and  equalizing  all  the  taxes  on  all  the  railroads  in  the  State. 

Q.  Is  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  equal  to  the  amount  paid  in  other  States? — A.  I 
can  not  answer  that.    I  have  no  information.    I  have  neard  of  no  dissatisfaction 
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about  the  amount  of  taxes  that  they  pay,  that  is,  among  our  people.    In  fact,  I 
rather  think  they  are  a  little  severe  on  them,  more  than  on  other  property. 

Q.  You  believe  that  for  the  State  to  levy  taxes  uiM)n  any  of  its  industries  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  school  facilities  is  impracticable  at  this  time? — A. 
It  is  carried  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  State,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  suggest 
as  an  idea — I  have  suggested  it  to  several  of  our  members  of  Congress,  that  they 
ask  Congress  for  an  appropriation  to  aid  this  Morrill  fund.  That  is  where  we 
principally  need  help  in  this  State,  especially  since  we  have  got  into  this  textile 
industry.  It  would  be  a  very  valuable  thing,  indeed,  if  Congress  would  help  us 
along  that  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth . )  You  spoke  of  the  colored  children  showing  a  greater  eager- 
ness for  schooling  than  the  white  at  one  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  do  it  yet. 

^.  I  asked  if  there  was  not  a  very  large  percentage  of  your  population  to-day 
which  was  densely  ignorant? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  adult  whites  in  your  State,  par- 
ticularly in  the  poorer  portions  of  the  State,  that  are  ignorant? — A.  A  very  large 
j>eT  cent,  did  you  say? 

Q.  Of  the  adults  of  the  mountain  country,  and  all  along  through  there?-— A.  In 
the  sense  of  not  having  book  learning  there  are  a  great  many  of  them.  A  great 
many  of  them  are  of  that  sort,  and  a  heap  of  them  have  learned  to  write  their 
names.    They  do  it  mechanically,  and  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Is  not  the  fact  that  the  white  children  do  not  attend  the  public  schools,  even 
for  the  3  months,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  parents  do  not  favor  it?— A.  That 
is  the  trouble — the  dense  ignorance  of  the  parents.  They  feel  such  an  absolute  dis- 
gust for  education  tn^t  they  will  not  let  their  children  attend,  even  when  the  school 
is  at  the  door.  That  is  the  big  difficulty  that  we  have  got  to  fight  with  in  our 
State. 

Q.  Ought  you  not  to  have  a  compulsory  school  law? — ^A.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
advocate  that.  In  our  State  we  have  not  got  schools  located  where  they  would 
be  convenient  to  a  great  many  children  in  the  country.  It  would  be  a  terrible 
hardship  to  require  them  to  go  to  school  unless  you  had  districts  divided  up  so  that 
the  schools  would  be  convenient.  Then  we  have  not  got  the  system  brought  down 
to  anything  li  ke  enough  perfection  to  undertake  to  re  sort  to  that  method.  I  believe 
there  is  another  method  by  which  we  can  accomplish  the  same  results  as  by  the 
compulsory  law.  I  remember  saying  once  to  a  gentleman  who  was  opposing 
Clemson  College:  '*  We  are  trying  to  establish  an  institution  here  that  will  appeal 
to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  tne  people,  while  you  advocate  the  old  system, 
advocating  at  the  same  time  compulsory  education.  Now,  I  believe  the  compul- 
sory education  system  will  have  to  go  along  with  the  old  educational  system;  out 
if  we  were  to  adopt  our  system  of  education  and  meet  the  wants  and  demands  of 
tho  i)eople,  and  let  them  see  it  demonstrated,  they  would  all  seek  it."  I  know  by 
my  own  observation  and  experience  herewith  Clemson  College  that  three-fourths 
of  the  boys  there  are  the  poor  boys  of  the  country,  that  never  would  have  got  an 
education  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  many  of  them  are  working  their  way 
through  there.  If  we  had  the  means  to  help  the  poor  boys  we  could  double  the 
capacity  and  fill  the  college  full  with  boys  from  that  ignorant  class  of  people. 
There  are  lots  of  bovs  at  Clemson  whose  fathers  have  no  more  knowledge  of  edu- 
cation than— I  might  say,  I  have  [laughter] ;  not  a  bit;  and  yet  they  have  sent 
their  sons  and  are  keeping  them  there, 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  have  no  schools  in 

some  sections  of  the  State  near  the  home  of  the  pupils,  and  that  is  a  reason 

A.  (Interrupting.)  I  said  that  was  a  reason  for  passing— it  would  be  hard  to 
explain  these  country  conditions  unless  you  have  lived  in  them.  You  go  and 
establish  a  school  at  a  well-known  place  and  it  will  run  there  perhaps  for  a  few 
years,  and  all  of  a  sudden  it  will  begin  to  die  down  and  go  out,  andyou  will  notice 
that  the  children  in  that  neighborhood  have  grown  up  and  gone  off  and  gone  into 
business,  and  maybe  right  at  that  time  the  next  crop  of  children  are  not  there. 
Maybe  that  school  will  stay  there,  just  barely  hanging  on,  for  a  dozen  or  a  half 
dozen  years — I  knew  one  that  remained  in  that  condition  for  a  dozen  years — and 
then  another  crop  of  children  will  come  on.  These  conditions  induce  the  people 
in  the  country  to  make  a  good  many  changes  in  the  schools,  and  it  has  not  got 
down  to  a  fixed,  regular  system  of  division.  Then  again  there  are  big  streams 
which  the  children  can  not  cross,  and  high  waters,  and  so  on.  Many  efforts  have 
been  made  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  and  they  are  still  seeking  to  overcome 
them.  They  will  be  overcome  in  the  end;  but  I  say  that  our  system  has  not  got 
to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  I  would  advocate  compulsory  education. 

Q.  Could  not  the  law  be  framed  so  as  to  apply  to  the  towns  and  not  apply  to 
the  rural  districts?- A.  Oh,  yes;  I  do  not  know  whether  such  a  law  as  that  would 
be  constitutional.     It  would  be  a  sjiecial  law. 
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Q.  For  instance,  to  apply  in  all  cases  where  children  havo  not  got  more  than  a 
certain  distance  to  travel  to  the  school?  Have  you  any  noticeable  class  of  shift- 
less persons  in  the  iwpulation  that  abandon  communities?— A.  There  is  an  element 
of  that  kind  to  be  met  with  in  the  white  race  almost  in  every  locality;  but  did  you 
uae  the  word  *'  abandon?  " 

Q.  Yes;  I  used  the  word,  *'  abandon ''  communities,  for  instance,  and  settle  some- 
where else?— A.  We  have  a  very  large  element  of  shiftless  negroes,  that  do  not 
abandon  us,  unfortunately .  They  hang  around  our  villages  and  deiwts  and  appar- 
ently do  nothing,  as  far  as  we  can  see;  a  great  many  of  them  do  not  care  to  nave 
any  mode  of  livelihood. 

Q.  I  can  understand  how  that  is,  where  a  manufacturer,  for  instance,  changes 
from  one  place  to  another.  A  mill  might  be  abandoned  at  a  certain  place  and  be 
rebuilt  at  another,  of  course  carrying  with  it  the  operators.  But  your  State  is 
principally  an  agricultural  State? — A.  No,  sir;  the  upper  part  of  the  State  is  get- 
ting to  be  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  settlements  in  the  South. 

Q.  Is  there  any  shiftlessness  along  there?— A.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  shiftlessness 
there  among  the  white  people. 

Q.  It  is  among  the  agricultural  class,  is  it? — ^A.  I  can  not  say  that  there  is, 
unless  I  understimd  what  you  mean  by  shiftlessness — you  mean  unsuccessf ulness? 
If  you  mean  that,  there  is  a  very  large  class  of  unsuccessful  men  in  the  agricul- 
tursj  business.  They  do  not  wo^k  very  hard,  but  they  still  wcrk  and  attend  to 
their  business  and  get  along  as  peaceable,  good  citizens. 

Q.  Because  of  their  lack  of  success  they  are  likely  to  change  from  one  place  to 
another,  are  they — move  around? — A.  No,  sir;  not  very  much.  I  am  speaking  of 
my  own  knowledge  now.    There  is  not  much  moving  among  them. 

Q.  The  illustration  that  you  gave  as  to  schooling  a  few  moments  ago  led  me  to  ask 
these  questions.  A  school  being  built  in  a  certain  community  and  scholars  who 
want  to  attend  it  having  grown  up  and  left  the  school,  the  school  stands  until 
another  crop  of  children  have  grown  up  to  occupy  it  again? — A.  I  do  not  mean 
by  that  that  the  parents  move  away. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  mean  in  sparsely  settled  communities? — A.  1  was 
trying  to  explain  this  country,  where  very  frequently  even  the  ineml)er8hip  of 
the  country  churches  will  go  down  to  the  very  lowest  ebb,  because  all  the  old 
members  have  died  out,  but  some  of  them  have  moved  out  or  changed  their  mem- 
bership; and  the  schools  are  the  same  way.  The  crops  of  children  come  in  shoals, 
like  fish;  that  is  my  observation. 

Mr.  Ratchford.  They  do?    That  explains  it. 

The  Witness.  Sometimes  the  schools  flourish  because  there  arc  plenty  of  chil- 
dren, and  then  again  the  schools  are  not  flourishing,  because  the  children  are 
scarce.  Then  they  begin  to  work  around  and  change  the  schoolhouse  place 
immediately. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  applies,  of  course,  to  the  rural  districts?- A.  Yes. 
If  we  could  receive  assistance  in  supplying  all  the  demands  of  all  the  people  in 
technical  education,  I  believe  that  there  would  be  such  a  demand  for  the  necessary 
steps  to  reach  that  point  that  we  should  be  supplied  one  way  or  other.  There  in  a 
big  movement  on  foot  throughout  the  State  to  establish  this  technical  teaching  in 
connection  with  the  free  schools,  and  there  are  some  schools  that  have  been 
already  organized.  I  think  there  is  one  in  Charleston  that  has  got  the  mechani- 
cal features.  I  do  not  know  the  nature  of  it;  I  have  seen  it  in  the  papers.  There 
is  one  down  at  Beach  Island,  and  I  saw  several  more  in  the  State;  and  now  Dr. 
Curry,  head  of  the  Peabody,  made  a  speech  in  Columbia,  before  the  legislature, 
in  which  he  very  strongly  advocated  the  addition  of  technical  training  to  the 
public-school  system;  and  this  demand  is  apparently  growing.  If  childi*en  were 
trained  in  that  system  they  could  enter  much  more  profitably  or  be  prepared  for 
what  they  wanted  to  take  up.  In  other  words,  there  is  so  much  time  spent  at  the 
college  in  learning  these  preliminaries.  That  holds  back  and  delays  education. 
That  time  could  be  improved  much  more  profitably  and  they  could  be  carried 
further  in  4  years,  a  grreat  deal,  if  they  started  in  without  that  preliminary  train- 
ing. We  are  so  anxious  to  meet  the  demands  of  these  institutes  that  we  should 
like  help  from  any  source.    I  would  unhesitatingly 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  You  think  you  can  ask  help  from  the  United  States  (jrovem- 
ment  with  very  gooid  grace? — ^A.  I  would  accept  it  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
imaginable.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  this  textile  school.  Of  course 
that  is  a  new  business  in  this  country,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  up  North,  and 
these  were  so  costly  that  it  was  entirely  beyond  our  power  to  establish  anything 
duplicating  those  institutions.  We  had  to  start  this  upon  a  small  scale.  We 
wish  that  to  be  understood.  The  textile  school  addition  to  Clemson  College  has 
been  made  x)ossible  by  the  generosity  of  manufacturers  all  over  the  country  in 
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donating  to  us  the  machinery  outfit;,  the  equipment.  If  it  liad  not  been  for  that 
generosity  we  could  not  have  .started  it  at  all.  This  technical  raining  is  very- 
costly,  in  that  it  requires  trained  men,  and  these  men  are  ve:  y  fcarco.  lou  take 
a  man  in  textile  designing  and  weaving — I  can  not  go  into  an  explanation  of  this 
matter  because  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it.  I  know  thev  are  very  hard 
to  find — very  hard  to  find  a  man  to  fill  the  place  that  Mr.  Beatty  fills.  We  do  not 
propose  just  to  teach  the  boys  how  to  spin  and  weave  alone.  If  we  did  not  intend 
to  go  beyond  that,  we  could  not  with  any  kind  of  face  ask  the  State  to  contribute 
a  dollar  for  that  kind  of  education;  but  I  think  that  in  States  with  this  republican 
form  of  government  of  ours,  it  is  not  possible  to  tax  the  many  for  the  TOnefit  of 
the  few.  We  can  not  tax  the  people  to  give  a  man  a  particular  benefit.  You  can 
tax  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  and  Incidentally  an  individual  may  be 
benefited.  If  we  were  to  stop  in  that  textile  school  with  the  idea  of  simply  making 
weavers  and  spinners  of  them,  that  would  be  wrong,  I  think.  If  you  were  to  go 
to  the  mill  you  could  get  that  practical  knowledge  quicker.  We  carry  along  with 
it  the  idea  that  in  textile  training  there  is  at  least  one-half  and  more  that  is 
mechanical.  We  have  got  machine  shops  and  a  mechanical  department  that  they 
^o  through,  and  then  they  branch  off  into  this  textile  training,  and  with  all  there 
IS  carried  along  with  it  a  general  broad  education,  a  liberal  education.  When 
we  take  it  into  view  that  we  are  turning  out  educated  men  who  are  to  go  intootir 
factories  and  become  the  leaders,  and  form  the  characters  of  the  people  infai^tory 
labor — broad,  educated  men — ^we  think  the  benefits  derived  from  such  associations 
and  influences  as  that  would  be  large  enough  to  justify  the  State  in  ^oing  into  it. 
It  is  a  benefit  to  the  whole  State,  in  preserving  the  State,  preserving  society, 
against  uprisings  and  troubles  that  are  liable  to  come  in  these  large  factory  poi>- 
ulations.  By  putting  educated  men  in  the  mixture  of  labor  to  exert  their  influ- 
ence over  that  mass,  the  benefit  would  certainly  be  enough  to  justify  the  State 
in  levying  a  tax  for  the  support  of  an  institution  that  would  bring  about  such 
protection  to  the  people  at  large  as  that  would  lye. 
(Testimony  closed.) 
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TESTIMOlfY  OF  ME.  JOHN  R.  HAEKI80K, 

Farmery  Fairviey\  S.  C. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  at  the 
Southern  Manufacturers'  Club  at  10.40  a.  m. ,  Mr.  E.  A.  Smyth  presiding.  Mr. 
John  R.  Harrison  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  12.40  p.  m.,  and,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Will  you  give  your  name  to  the  stenographer?— A.  John 
R.  Harrison. 

Q.  What  is  your  residence?— A.  Fairview,  S.  C. 

Q.  And  your  occupation? — A.  I  am  a  farmer. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  to  the  commission?— A.  I  did  not  expect 
to  nave  anything  to  say  upon  any  of  the  subjects  except  that  of  agriculture;  but 
since  I  have  come  in  here  I  have  concluded  to  say  something  ux)on  educational 
matters,  and  esjiecially  upon  the  free  common  schools  of  our  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Q.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  on  that,  and  also  in  reference  to  the 
labor  conditions  of  the  farming  class  of  South  Carolina,  both  white  and  colored, 
and  any  other  topics  that  you  would  like  to  talk  about. — A.  To  take  up  the  free- 
school  system  of  our  State,  first,  we  have  a  3-mill  tax  levied  upon  all  property 
of  South  Carolina  for  the  common  schools.  It  can  not  be  devoted  to  any  other 
purpose.     In  addition  to  that,  all  poll  tax  goes  to  the  common  schools. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  constitution,  is  it?— A.  That  is  a  contitutional  tax.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  every  school  district  of  South  Carolina  has  the  privilege  of  levying 
an  additional  tax  for  educational  purposes  within  its  bounds.  If  a  township  is 
too  large,  by  application  of  its  citizens  to  the  county  educational  board  it  can 
be  divided  up,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  that  comes  under  my  observation 
they  have  it  oivided  up  now  so  that  in  almost  every  instance  we  have  one  white 
and  one  colored  school  in  a  school  district.  For  instance,  there  are  half  a  dozen 
in  a  township,  perhaps,  and  each  school  has  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the 
educational  board  of  the  county.    The  tax  is  the  amount  of  money  that  comes 
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from  the  State  of  South  Carolina  to  these  free  schoolB,  and  we  have  the  option, 
as  I  said  awhile  ago,  of  levying  a  higher  tax.  Nearly  every  town  in  the  State 
avails  itself  of  that  privilege.  One  right  there  by  me  is  levying  a  4-mill  tax, 
making  the  educational  tax  7  mills  for  the  purpose  of  running  the  schools.  That 
takes  us  up  to  the  higher  education  of  the  State.  We  appropriate  in  roxmd 
numbers  in  South  Carolina  $200,000.    That  is  mv  recollection  of  the  last  appro- 

Sriation.  That  takes  $200,000  for  tlie  difficult  higher  education.  That,  however, 
oes  not  include  the  tag  tax,  as  we  know,  of  fertilizers,  which  goes  direct  to  Clem- 
son  College,  and  which  amounts,  as  has  l)een  stated,  in  round  numbers,  to  about 
$*50,000.  So  you  see  we  appropriate  a  good  deal  of  money  to  the  common  schools 
as  well  as  to  the  higher  scho<^ls.  In  regard  to  the  tenants  and  the  children  of  the 
different  communities:  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  exactly  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. Colonel  Simpson,  who  juht  preceded  mc.  My  observation  is  that  our  people, 
with  very  small  exceptions,  avail  themselves  of  all  educational  opportunities  tnat 
are  presented  to  them.  There  are  very  few  that  will  not  send  tneir  children  to 
school.  There  are  a  few  that  can  not,  but  thia  class  is  very  small.  Sometimes  you 
find  a  widow,  who  is  left  without  anything  and  she  must  live  in  some  way,  and 
sometimes  does  it  by  putting  her  children  to  work.  That  class  sometimes  can 
not  avail  themselves  even  of  the  advantages  of  the  free  school.  But  a  great  many 
of  them  do  it  in  this  way:  They  will  i)erhaps  have  halt*  a  dozen  children,  and  they 
will  send  3  or  4  of  them  to  school  this  year,  and  next  year  those  will  go  to  work 
and  another  set  will  go  to  school.  I  am  not  claiming  that  our  free-school  system  is 
anything  like  what  we  would  like  to  liave  it.  We  snould  like  to  have  it  run  8  or  9 
months.  That  is  the  general  feeling  throughout  the  State.  My  observation  is 
that  we  have  an  abundance  of  what  we  call  the  higher  literary  education,  but  we 
have  not  an  abundance  of  technical,  manual,  or  mdus trial  education.  We  are 
lacking  in  two  particulars  in  regard  to  our  educational  system.  My  idea  is  that 
our  common  free  schools  ought  to  be  graded  up  to  the  point  where  every  young 
man  and  young  women  should  have  an  ordinary  English  education  which  would 
tit  him  for  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  and  after  that  time  they 
should  have  the  privilege  of  going  to  a  technical,  manual,  or  literary  institution, 
as  their  inclinations  would  suggest.  That  is  where  the  trouble  has  come  in.  I 
very  heartily  agree  with  Professor  Beatty  in  what  he  said  in  regard  to  training 
by  theory  as  well  as  practice.  I  know  of  a  good  many  young  men  who  have 
learned  by  actual  practice — that  is,  manufacturing  in  its  different  departments — 
but  they  are  lacking  in  that  broader  culture  that  the  technicj^  schools  would 
give.  I  am  not  in  any  way  connected  with  Clemson  College,  either  as  trustee 
or  otherwise.  I  am  not  altogether  in  sympathy  with  the  ixnicy  that  is  pursued 
there.  I  think  that  too  much  attention  has  oeen  given  in  the  past  to  the  literary 
department  instead  of  the  technical.  Since  the  establishment  of  this  technical 
school  recentiy  (I  believe  it  has  been  done  within  the  last  2  years)  more  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  that  department;  but  before  that  time  some  dissatisfac- 
tion existed  in  our  State  because  of  the  fact  that  too  much  attention  was  given 
to  the  literary  to  the  neglect  of  the  practical  and  mechanical  departments.  I 
think  the  United  States  Government  could  very  profitably  give  a  liberal  support 
to  that  institution.  I  do  not  take  the  view  that'a  school  like  Clemson  is  beneficial 
to  South  or  North  Carolina,  or  to  the  South,  even.  I  take  the  view  that  all 
products  that  are  made  in  America,  I  care  not  whether  in  Dakota  or  South 
Carolina,  should  go  out  in  a  manufactured  state.  Therefore,  if  these  technical 
schools  are  made  a  success,  they  will  benefit  the  entire  land.  It  would  pay  the 
United  States,  not  only  in  the  South  but  everywhere,  to  put  money  enough  into 
that  institution,  witli  proper  safeguards,  to  make  it  a  first-class  institution,  and 
an  institution  at  which  every  boy,  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor,  can  get  the  educa- 
tion that  he  wants.  I  think  that  South  Carolina  is  appropriating  just  about 
as  much  money  as  she  can  afford  toward  education.  Talce,  for  instance,  railroad 
property.  It  is  assessed  so  many  thousand  dollars  -per  mile.  It  is  a  fair  valuation. 
It  is  not  understood  to  be  quite  the  amount  that  the  proi)ei'ty  is  actually  worth, 
but  very  near  it;  and  the  levy  for  all  purposes  is  about  as  much  as  the  property 
can  stand.  Therefore,  we  are  not  in  a  position  as  a  State  to  do  any  more  for 
education  than  what  we  have  been  doing;  yet  our  common  schools  need  it  more 
than  anything  else.  In  addition  to  that,  1  would  say  that  in  the  rural  commu- 
nities, where  the  education  is  most  neglected,  the  neglect  is  not  caused  by  the 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  need  of  it,  but  by  the  depression  in  that  particular 
line  which  has  existed  in  the  South  for  a  good  many  years.  The  raw  material 
that  we  produce  in  the  South  has  barely  been  above  the  cost  of  production,  and 
it  has  reduced  our  people  to  very  great  straits,  and  my  observation  is  that  that 
is  the  cause  of  the  migration  Colonel  Simpson  sjxjke  of.  It  is  not  an  increase 
spasmodically  of  all  children,  but  it  is  the  depression  of  the  business.    Some 
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other  business  offers  better  inducements.    That  is  all  I  mean  to  say  on  the 
educational  question. 

Q.  The  property  in  South  Carolina  is  largely  owned  by  the  whites,  is  it  not? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  taxes  are  largely  paid  by  the  white  race?— A.  Yes.  The  bulk  of  the 
taxes  are  paid  by  the  white  race.    The  colored  race  pays  the  noil  tax. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  tax  paia  in  South  Carolina 
by  the  whites  and  the  amount  paid  by  the  colored  people? — A.  My  recollection  of 
it  is  somewhere  about  three-fourths. 

Q.  The  amount  appropriated  by  the  school  is  divided  per  capita,  is  it  not.  among 
the  children? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  the  colored  schools  get  as  much  total  as  the  white  schools  get? — 
A  Yes;  the  enrolled  attendance  of  1899  will  bo  the  basis  for  the  appropriation  of 
money  for  1900.  For  instance,  you  have  got  a  hundred  scholars  in  your  school 
enrolled  for  1899.  Then  in  1900  your  proportionate  share  of  money  will  be  based 
on  100. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  state  that  three-fourths  of 
the  taxes  of  South  Carolina  are  paid  by  the  white  population,  or  thereabouts? — 
A.  Since  I  answered  that  question  I  am  satisfied  I  am  mistaken,  and  I  will  simply 
say  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  tax  is  paid  by  the  white  people.  I  can  not  say 
what  per  cent. 

Q.  You  can  not  say  whether  the  major  jwrtion  is  paid  by  the  whites  or  not? — 
A.  Oh,  yes;  very  largely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  You  are  in  doubt  whether  it  is  as  low  as  three-quarters? — 
A.  No,  no.  Now,  since  I  answered  that  question,  I  may  state  that  that  is  incor- 
rect, that  there  is  a  greater  difference  than  that. 

A.  Larger  amount  is  paid  by  the  whites? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  amount  is  divided  among  the  pupils,  regardless  of  the  color.  But  there 
are  more  colored  children  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  South  Carolina  than  white? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  more  colored  people  in  the  State  than  white  people? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  colored  population  of 
the  South  to  the  whites?— A.  It  is  between  a  third  and  a  half. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  It  is  four  to  six,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes;  taking  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  South.  Our  sc;hool  system  is  a  very  ^ood  one.  We  simply  are  defi- 
cient for  the  lack  of  money  to  carry  it  along,  that  is  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Have  you  anv  plan  to  suggest  by  which  additional 
revenue  might  he  raised  by  the  State  for  tnat  purpose?— A.  Not  by  the  State— I 
have  not. 

(^.  By  any  other  source? — A.  I  think  it  would  x>ay  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  to  make  a  liberal  appropriation  to  the  common  schools  and  to  the 
industrial  and  technical  schools  of  the  State.  I  would  suggest  an  appropriation 
to  the  higher  education  of  the  State  by  the  National  Government. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  North .  Carolina  should  not  be  benefited  in 
the  same  way?— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Or  any  other  Southern  State— Georgia,  Alabama?— A.  I  even  think  there 
would  be  more  benefit,  or  as  much,  at  least,  because  I  am  not  sure  but  Gteorgia^s 
illiteracy  is  greater  than  ours.  There  is  another  point  I  intend  to  speak  about, 
and  that  is  there  is  only  one  place  in  South  Carolina  where  a  boy  can  get  a  free 
education ;  that  is  the  Citadel  Ac  idemy .  It  is  supported  by  the  State ;  he  is  boarded 
and  clothed,  and  there  is  no  tuition  charged. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  the  Citadel  Academy?— A.  It  is  a  military  insti- 
tution in  Charleston.  It  is  rather  in  the  way  of  a  business  education  with  a  mili- 
tary feature. 

Q.  Is  it  a  State  institution?— A.  It  is  a  State  institution. 

Q.  Pait  of  the  students  are  beneficiaries  of  the  State  and  part  of  them  are  pay- 
ing?—A.  The  State  appropriates  money  enough  to  supiwrt  about  two  beneficiary 
scholars  from  eacli  county  in  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfokd.)  Have  you  any  system  of  private  schools  in  your 
State?— A.  Yes.  They  are  subject,  though,  to  the  public  schools.  For  instance, 
we  have  schools  that  will  run  out  in  4  months,  5  months,  or  6  months.  The 
patrons  of  the  school  will  conclude  that  they  want  it  to  go  longer,  and  they  will 
call  a  meeting  and  make  arrane^ements  just  simply  to  continue  the  school.  That 
is  frequently  done,  and  especially  is  it  the  case  at  seasons  of  the  year  when  the 
children  are  not  needed  at  other  business. 

Q.  In  that  case  the  patrons  of  the  school  raise  the  necessary  amount  of  money 
to  continue  it? — A.  Yes. 

9.  Have  you  any  parochial  schools  in  your  State  conducted  by  the  different 
religious  sects? — A.  Not  of  the  primary  order. 
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Q.  For  higher  education? — A.  Yes.  We  have  almost  every  denomination. 
Fonr  or  five  denominations  have  higher  schools.  We  have  more  for  women  than 
we  have  for  men,  although  I  believe  all  denominations — Baptist,  Methodist,  Pres- 
byterian, and  Lutherans — have  higher  educational  institutions.  They  have  what 
they  call  the  higher  preparatory  school  at  each  of  them.  That  is,  when  a  boy 
goes  to  a  college  and  is  not  prepared  to  enter  he  is  placed  in  the  preparatory 
aepartment.  1  think  we  are  as  well  equipped,  so  far  as  literary  institutions  are 
concerned,  as  we  need  to  be,  but  we  are  deficient  in  common  schools,  and  I  think 
in  the  industrial  and  manual-training  school^.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be 
good  policy  to  inaugurate  a  system  or  technical  training  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  State  because  of  the  fact  that  up  to  that  point  they  are  not  very  extensive; 
it  doesn't  go  very  far,  and  if  you  undertake  to  make  a  specialty,  then  you  are 
obliged  to  leave  off  in  the  general  things.  A  boy  or  girl  up  to  15  or  16  years  old 
does  not  get  too  much  of  a  general  education  anyway,  and  ifpart  of  it  is  taken  up 
in  a  si)ecial  course  he  gets  very  little  of  the  general  knowle(Tge.  I  think  he  had 
better  take  his  special  course  after  he  is  out  of  the  free  schools  of  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Will  you  tell  us  something  about  the  farming  (Conditions 
and  labor,  both  white  and  colored,  in  South  Carolina,  and  all  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding it? — A.  In  the  toincs  I  noticed  a  ouestion  as  to  the  proportion  that  are 
engaged  in  agriculture  now  compared  with  50  years  ago.  That  brings  us  back 
to  1850.  I  could  not  very  well  answer  that  question  so  far  back,  but  I  can  take  it 
back  to  1805,  when  the  war  between  the  States  was  at  an  end.  At  the  end  of  that 
war,  and  X)erhaps  up  to  about  1876  or  1880,  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  popula- 
tion, both  white  ana  colored,  was  engaged  in  agriculture  almost  exclusively,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  any  exaggeration  to  say  that  three-fourths  of  our  jiopulation  at 
that  time  were  agriculturists.  We  had  no  money;  we  hatl  nothing  except  the 
lands,  and  mules,  and  horses,  and  such  things  as  we  could  get  hold  of.  Therefore 
almost  the  entire  population,  white  and  black,  went  into  the  agricultural  busi- 
ness. Agriculture  was  very  profitable,  prices  were  high,  and  our  people  made 
monejr  pretty  tolerably  rapidly.  As  they  made  money,  they  <iuit  agriculture; 
the  prices  decreased  and  they  went  into  other  business  which  loomed  up  as  being 
more  profitable.  From  about  that  time  to  the  present  the  agricultural  i)opula- 
tion  of  the  country  has  greatly  decreased. 

Q.  You  think  that  applies  all  over  the  State,  or  just  to  this  section— the  hill 
country  in  which  you  live? — A.  I  think  there  is  a  greater  decrease  in  the  upi)er 
section  of  the  State  than  in  the  lower  part,  but  I  think  it  applies  to  the  whole 
State,  and  the  cause  of  it,  I  think,  is  the  unprf)fitablene8S  of  the  business. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  there  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturists 
to  drift  from  the  farm  into  the  city  or  the  town? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  tendency  peculiarly  noticeable  among  the  young  men  of  to-day  who 
are  raised  on  the  farm? — A.  Yes.  I  believe  that  within  the  past  5  years  nine- 
tenths  of  the  agricultural  population  of  our  State  would  have  quit  the  farm,  and 
did  quit  the  farm,  wherever  they  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  something  better 
to  do;  not  specially  to  go  to  town,  but  going  anywhere  where  they  could  get  better 
wages  and  regular  employment.  That  is  the  main  reason  why  our  people  are 
quitting  the  farm  and  going  to  the  manufactories. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  part  do  you  come  from?— A.  Greenville 
County,  S.  C. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  raise  cotton  at  a  profit  in  your  section  of  the  country? — A. 
We  are  at  present  prices. 

Q.  How  about  prices  last  year  and  the  year  before?— A.  We  did  not  make  any 
money. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  making  money?  When  people  go  on  raising  crops 
year  aft(;r  year  and  are  able  to  keep  going,  making  a  living,  existing  some  way 
without  mortgaging  their  farms,  they  must  make  something,  do  they  not?— A.  I 
did  not  say  we  lost.  I  said  we  did  not  make  any  money.  The  cost  of  making 
cotton  is  in  the  neighlK)rhood  of  5  cents.  In  our  country  we  can  raise  everything 
we  want  to  eat;  that  is,  bread  and  meat— indulge  in  none  of  the  luxuries.  Then 
our  cotton  would  go  to  the  payment  of  the  wages,  and  of  the  taxes,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  over  as  j)rofit  to  the  landlord.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  not  making 
any  money. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  the  farming  in  your  country  done  largely  by  the  tenant 
class;  18  land  rented  out?— A.  Yes;  it  is  done  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  We  hire  and 
we  nay  m  kind  and  share  of  the  crop,  which  means  that  the  landlord  furnishes 
the  lands,  mules,  and  everything  except  labor,  and  the  tenant  is  paid  a  share  of 
the  crop. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  share  does  he  receive?— A.  In  my  section  of 
the  country  we  give  one-half  to  the  laborer. 
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CJ.  And  who  furnishes  the  seed  in  that  case? — A.  The  landlord  famishes  every- 
thing—tools and  all.  Then  there  is  another  Fybtem  of  renting.  The  tenant  fnr- 
nishes  the  stock.  They  generally  pay  a  standing  rent  of  so  many  bales  of  cotton 
for  a  l-horse  farm,  which  is  usually  about  one-fourth,  or  1 ,200  pounds  for  a  l-horae 
crop. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  And  then  the  tenant  takes  everything  else? — ^A.  He  gets 
everything  else  then.    He  furnishes  everything  except  the  land. 

Q.  Is  that  system  you  mention  general  throughout  your  section  of  South  Caro- 
lina?— A.  Yes;  pretty  general.  In  connection  with  that,  we  have  a  wage  system, 
paid  in  money.    There  are  three  systems. 

Q.  Under  the  third  system  labor  has  no  share  in  the  crop  whatever? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  are  the  waged  usually?— A.  From  $8  to  $13  a 
month. 

O.  And  board? — A.  As  a  general  thing  it  will  average  about  $8  to  $10.a  month 
and  board.  If  he  boards  himself  he  gets  $13  a  month.  That  has  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  the  wages. 

Q.  Has.  he  any  other  privileges,  in  the  way  of  keeping  a  horse  or  anything  of 
that  kind?— A.  He  can  if  he  wants  to.    There  is  no  restriction  on  that. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  tenant  system  and  wages.  It  is  invariable  that  they  have 
a  garden,  and  truck  patch,  and  potato  patch,  and  watermelon  patch.  They  have 
that,  and  the  hired  man  usually  gets  that,  too. 

Q.  The  tenant  is  the  man  who  furnishes  the  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  one-half  of  the  profit? — A.  Yes;  and  he  always  gets 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  (Interrupting.)  The  labor  that  you  hire  for  wages— bow 
many  hours;  from  sun  to  sun?- A.  we  have  no  system  in  re^rd  to  that;  only 
the  fact  that  w^e  have  to  have  daylight,  and  that  regulates  it.  In  the  winter  sea- 
son the  hours  are  very  short.  As  you  know,  our  days  are  short  and  sometimes 
they  are  cold  in  the  moi-ning.  But  in  the  summer  the  rule  is  to  begin  about  sunup 
and  knock  off  2  or  3  hours  at  dinner  time  and  then  go  until  night  again.  Ten  or 
12  hours  some  days  during  the  summer  and  in  the  winter  6  or  8.  There  is  no 
regulated  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  If  fertilizers  are  used  on  the  land,  who  pays  for 
them? — A.  In  my  section  of  the  State  it  is  divided— one-half ,  or  whatever  propor- 
tion the  crop  is  bringing.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  State,  however,  the  rule  is  a 
little  different;  the  landlord  gives  it  to  him  and  furnishes  the  guano.  There  are 
some  sections  in  the  lower  part  of  the  State  that  I  have  recently  been  in. 

Q.  Are  fertilizers  largely  used? — A.  Yes;  on  almost  every  farm.  I  do  not  know 
one  that  don't,  invariably. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  from  your  observation,  that  any  new  method  or  practice  of 
farming  could  be  adopted  that  would  give  better  results,  so  that  they  could  make 
cotton,  we  will  say,  pay  something  at  5  cents  a  pound? — A.  That  is  largely  a 
matter  of  speculation.  Picking  cotton  is  one  of  the  costliest  things  that  we  nave, 
and  9  great  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  invent  a  cotton-picking  machine,  and 
it  has  been  unsuccessful  practically  up  to  the  present  time.  The  next  costly  item 
in  cotton  raising  is  hoeing,  and  a  great  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  invent  a 
machine  to  chop  cotton  with;  that  is,  thin  it  out. 

Q.  Cotton  is  planted  in  a  drill  and  comes  up  in  a  continuous  row?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  chopping  out,  I  understand,  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  plants  in 
that  row.  There  is  about  10  times  the  amount  planted  that  is  needed.  It  is  a 
delicate  plant  when  it  first  comes  up,  and  cool  and  damp  weather  will  cause  it 
very  often  to  die  out,  and  they  have  to  plant  more  than  is  necessary,  and  this 
hoeing  is  to  eliminate  the  superfluous  plants? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  In  case  a  man  receives  $13  a  mouth,  which  I  believe 
is  the  figure  you  stated,  what  part  of  that  is  required  to  support  him?— A.  It  is 
entirely  according  to  how  he  lives.  If  a  man  will  take  a  bread-and-meat  diet  in 
South  Carolina  he  can  live  very  cheap.  He  can  live  on  x>erhap8  10  cents  a  day. 
He  can  spend  any  amount  from  that  up. 

Q.  Those  farm  hands  usually  have  families  and  rents  to  pay? — Yes.  No  rent; 
no.    The  house  is  furnished  and  his  wood  is  furnished. 

Q.  They  can  support  families  on  $13  a  month,  can  they? — A.  They  can,  and  it 
is  entirely  according  to  how  they  live. 

Q.  They  do  do  it?— A.  Yes, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  A  great  deal  of  the  work  is  done  by  minors,  is  it  not — ^by 
children? — A.  Yes,  and  women. 

Q.  And  the  picking  is  done  almost  altogether  by  women  and  children? — A.  A 
great  deal  is  done  by  women  and  children. 

Q.  And  some  plowing  is  done  by  women  occasionally? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  But  mostly  colored  labor  is  employed  in  raising  cot- 
ton?— ^A.  Yes.  I  suppose  that,  taking  the  whole  State,  nine-tenths  of  it  is  colored 
labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  has  become  of  the  white  population  in  your  sec- 
tion?— A.  They  have  gone  to  the  mills. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.^  Is  there  any  difference  between  th^  wages  of  colored 
farm  laDor  and  that  of  white  labor  generally?— A.  There  is  some,  I  believe. 

Q.  In  favor  of  which? — A.  In  favor  of  the  colored  labor.  I  believe  that  most 
of  the  farmers  prefer  the  colored  men  for  agricultural  labor.  He  is  stouter  as  a 
general  thing,  and  he  has  been  trained  for  several  generations,  and  he  is  hard  to 
Deat  at  either  hoeing  or  picking  cotton. 

Q.  Is  he  generallv  more  successful  than  the  white  man? — A.  He  has  generally 
got  to  have  someboay  to  instruct  him  and  show  him  what  to  do. 

Q.  Have  you  mucn  of  what  is  known  as  the  renter  class  among  the  whites  in 
your  country? — ^A.  We  have  a  good  many,  yet  not  as  many  as  heretofore.  A  great 
many  leave  the  farm  and  go  to  the  mill. 

Q.  Go  to  the  cotton  mills? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  were  very  migratory  people,  were  they  not,  moving  from  farm  to  farm 
every  year?— A.  Yes.  Well,  a  jfreat  many  of  them  were  not.  A  great  many  of 
them  that  have  gone  to  the  mills  were  landowners,  and  they  were  a  pretty  good 
class  of  x>eople. 

Q.  They  nave  rented  out  their  farms?- A.  And  they  found  with  the  depression 
of  agriculture  that  with  the  same  amount  of  labor  they  could  make  more  money 
in  the  factory,  and  it  has  induced  a  great  many  people  to  leave  or  sell  their  little 
farms. 

Q.  If  they  did  not  sell  they  would  rent  to  somebody? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Very  often  to  colored  people? — A.  Yes;  they  have  done  so,  yes. 

Q.  In  tnat  way  a  gradual  change  has  come  over  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
class  among  the  farmers  of  your  section  in  the  last  30  years?  A  great  many  white 
renters  have  left  the  farm  and  gone  to  these  cotton  villages,  and  their  places  have 
been  taken  by  colored  people? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  not  that  resulted  in  drawing  some  of  the  colored  people  that  were  indo- 
lent and  nonworkers  around  the  towns  out  into  thp  country  again?— A.  I  don't 
think  so.  We  are  scarcer  of  agricultural  labor  this  year  than  we  have  ever  been 
in  my  section  of  the  country.  The  colored  population  are  inclined  to  leave  the 
farms,  too,  but  instead  of  goin^  into  the  mills  to  work  they  are  inclined  to  go  to 
towns  to  do  jobs,  such  as  washing,  driving — anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  the  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  advanced  in 
proportion  to  the  advance  in  the  cotton  product?— A.  Yes.  Usually  during  the 
X)enod  of  4  to  5  cent  cotton  it  went  down.  Farmers  could  not  pay  the  amount 
they  are  now  paying. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  And  those  tenants  who  had  a  share  of  the  crop  had  less 
value  for  their  labor? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  as  cotton  has  advanced  in  price  those  who  are  working  on  shares  have 
been  getting  a  larger  return?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  That  also  applies  to  those  who  are  employed  by  the 
month? — A.  Yes.  They  get  better  wages  this  year  than  they  have  luwi  for  several 
years. 

Q.  Is  there  any  diversity  in  agriculture  in  yc^r  part  of  the  State?— A.  Not  a 
great  deal,  sir. 

Q.  No  tendency  toward  it?— A.  We  plant  mainly  com  and  wheat;  not  very 
extensively  of  wheat  and  oats;  some  rye,  some  barley,  some  molasses,  and  the 
bulk  of  our  crop  is  cotton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  can  not  raise  cotton  in  your  section  of  the  State 
without  the  use  of  fertilizer?— A.  We  can  not.  I  know  of  no  section  of  South 
Carolina  where  it  can  be  successfully  done. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  the  average  cost  per  acre  for  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizer in  cotton? — A.  I  expect  the  average  would  be  about  800  pounds  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer,  which  has  gone  up  considerably  this  year. 

Q.  Two  hundred  pounds  Der  acre?— A.  Yes.  Where  land  is  well  attended  to, 
and  gets  that  every  year,  ana  is  worked  in  cotton,  it  will  increase  its  value  a  little, 
and  after  a  while  produce  more. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  that  200  pounds  at  present?  Do  you  know?— A.  The 
standard  guano  is  selling  to-day  in  our  State  at  $18  per  ton.  It  is  according  to 
the  i)er  cent  of  ammonia  and  other  ingredients. 

Q.  About  $1.80  an  acre?— A.  Yos.  Well,  that  does  not  take  into  consideration 
any  homemade  stuff  that  we  have. 
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Q.  What  you  have  to  pnrchase  on  the  market? — A.  Yes;  commercial  fertilizer. 

Q.  Congressman  White,  of  North  Carolina,  has  given  this  commission  a  good 
deal  of  information  abont  the  lien  law,  and  the  laws  of  that  natnre.  Is  there  any 
snchlawinyonr  State?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  conditions,  and  how  do  they  operate? — A.  I  think  that  lien 
law  has  been  ben^cial  to  the  poorer  class  of  people  in  our  State,  to  take  it  as  a 
whole.  It  has  been  abused,  and  a  great  many  hardships  have  accrued  from  it; 
but  wherever  a  man  made  the  effort  to  rise  the  lien  law  has  been  of  some  benefit 
to  him.  For  instance,  you  take  the  young  man  who  marries  and  gets  out  and 
rents  a  farm,  and  he  is  going  to  lay  by  what  he  makes.  He  must  have  something 
in  the  shape  of  credit;  he  has  no  money,  and  he  really  has  nothing  but  his  labor. 
The  lien  law  in  South  Carolina  enables  him  to  give  a  mortgage,  as  it  were,  upon 
his  labor  for  his  actual  necessaries.  In  our  State  where  it  is  carried  out  it  can 
not 'be  for  anything  except  actual  necessaries.  It  can  not  be  for  a  Sunday  hat,  a 
Sunday  pair  of  shoes,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  It  must  be  something  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  that  crop.  That  is  not  strictly  adhered  to,  and  a  great  many 
men  get  anything  they  want  and  need;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  courts  thev  have 
held  that  it  must  be  necessary  to  the  production  of  crox>s  or  it  can  not  be  collected 
except  under  ordinary  process  of  law.  The  lien  law  was  much  more  used  in  our 
State  a  few  years  ago  tnan  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  It  is  becoming  obsolete? — A.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  so  every  year.  Our  i>eople  seem  to  be  changing  their  ideas  gradually,  and 
where  they  have  hot  the  capital  to  make  their  crops  they  usually  go  to  the  biuokB 
or  to  some  individual. 

(^.  Have  the  number  of  bankg  increased  in  your  section? — ^A.  Yes;  the  banking 
facilities  have  increased.  I  think  2  or  3  years  ago  there  was  but  1  bank  about 
Greenville.  I  think  there  are  4  or  5  there  now.  Then  other  towns  had  none  at 
all.    They  have  gradually  increased  the  banking  facilities  here. 

Q.  Do  they  largely  do  that  business  of  loaning  m  the  farmers? — ^A.  Instead  of 
going  to  the  loan  merchant  he  goes  to  the  bank  and  x>ays  the  regular  rate  of 
interest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  that  regular  rate?— A.  The  law  of  the  State 
allows  7  per  cent  if  no  contract  is  made;  8  per  cent  under  special  contract. 

Q.  Is  8  per  cent  the  maidmum?— A.  That  is  all  the  law  allows.  If  a  man  pays 
more  than  that  he  does  it  of  his  own  accord,  and  he  has  got  redress  in  the  law. 

Q.  Does  it  often  happen  that  he  is  asked  to  pay  more?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  instance  now  where  more  is  demanded. 

Q.  In  cases  where  the  tenant  agrees  to  furnish  the  labor  for  one-half  the  crop 
how  does  he  manage  to  live  until  that  crop  is  produced  and  marketed?  Does  he 
borrow  money  of  the  banks  and  give  a  mortgage  on  the  crops?— A.  If  I  make  a 
contract  with  a  man  there  is  competition  for  labor  in  the  country  to  bring  it  to 
that  point.  I  give  him  the  option;  I  will  advance  you  so  many  dollars  on  that 
crop  at  a  certain  rate  of  interest,  or  you  can  go  to  the  merchant  or  bank,  or  any- 
body else  you  please,  and  get  your  money  or  your  supplies.  In  that  case,  with 
the  crop  where  you  pay  in  kind,  the  landlord  must  sign  what  is  known  as  a  quit- 
claim; that  is,  that  he  will  be  '*  hands  off,"  because  the  law  gives  the  landlord  a 
lien  upon  the  tenant's  crop  for  any  supplies  that  he  may  furnish  him  that  are 
necessary  to  the  producing  of  the  crop,  and  if  he  furnishes  it  he  is  the  first  man 
that  is  paid. 

Q.  Unless  he  signs  the  paper  to  the  contrary  waiving  that  right?— A.  Yes;  he 
can  waive  that  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  laboring  class  better 
to-day  than  35  years  ago?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  good, 
because  35  years  ago  agricultural  products  were  high.  I  do  not  recollect  exactly, 
but  I  believe  cotton  was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  18  to  30  cents.  Com 
was  as  high  as  $1  and  $1 .50  a  bushel. 

Q.  And  you  think  labor  on  the  farm  shares  in  the  advance  in  the  agricultural 
products  and  shares  in  the  loss?— A.  It  undoubtedly  does.  I  can  not  see  it  in  any 
other  way.  Transportation  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  progress  of  the  coun- 
try. We  have  no  water  facilities  in  our  part  of  the  State;  they  have  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  State.  The  railroads  can  kill  off  any  town  that  they  want  to,  because 
they  can  discriminate  for  or  against  it.  You  can  buy  com  very  cheap  up^  in  the 
Northwest.  When  com  is  needed  down  South  here,  say  at  Charlotte,  it  costs 
more  to  bring  it  here,  I  expect,  than  it  does  to  buy  it.  Then  a^in,  on  some  sys- 
tems of  railroad  it  seems  impossible  for  them  to  see  the  justice  or  necessity  of 
having  certain  distribution  points.  The  railroad  laws  of  the  country  give  them 
that  privilege  because  of  competitive  points.  For  instance,  they  will  haul  a  car 
30  or  40  miles  farther  away  for  less  money  than  they  will  drop  that  car  for  on  the 
way,  and  in  that  way  they  can  build  up  one  town  and  kill  off  another. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Batch  ford.)  Have  you  noticed  the  injurious  effects  of  that  policy 
in  any  x>articular  part  of  your  State? — ^A.  I  think  I  have,  sir.  You  take  all  towns 
around  Greenville — it  is  a  competitive  point;  more  than  one  system  of  railroads 
enter  in  there.  They  will  bring  goods  from  another  point  to  Greenville  cheaper, 
and  pass  right  by  local  stations,  enabling  the  merchants  at  Greenville  to  sell  tneir 
goods  cheax>er  than  other  places;  and  it  is  a  difficult  point  to  get  at.  I  can  not 
suggest  anything  in  the  way  of  remedy,  because  we  nave  a  rauroad  commission 
in  South  Carolina,  and  you  apply  to  them  for  redress  upon  any  of  the  wrongs 
and  injustices,  and  if  the  railroad  passes  out  of  the  State,  then  it  interferes  with 
interstate  commerce.  I  have  recently  thought  that  that  is  one  thing  that  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  take  into  its  control — the  reg^ulation  of  the  trans- 
portation dex)artment  all  over  this  whole  country. 

Q.  Do  vou  mean  Government  ownership?— A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not,  but  supervision 
and  regulation.  . 

Q.  The  railroad  commission  of  South  Carolina  has  power  to  reg^ulate  these 
inequalities  if  it  would?— A.  Yes;  in  the  State. 

Q.  Under  the  law?— A.  It  is  a  local  matter,  and  we  are  a  small  State,  and  our 
railroad  commission  doesn't  benefit  us  if  we  have  to  be  confined  to  South  Caro- 
lina. Our  main  road  through  the  principal  part  of  South  Carolina  runs  through 
several  States,  and  only  a  short  distance,  about  100  miles,  in  South  Carolina, 
so  we  have  very  little  control.  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  needs  revision  some  way  or  other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  not  think  their  powers  ought  to  be  enlarged? — A. 
Their  powers  ought  to  be  enlarged,  and  their  requirements  should  be  extended. 

Q.  tn  the  line  you  suggest  of  supervision  and  regulation  of  freight  charge? — 
A.  Yes:  and  passenger  rates,  too. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  the  tariff  or  classification  should  originate  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  instead  of  being  suggested  to  them? — A.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  necessarily  so  in  order  to  make  it  effective. 

Q.  You  think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  have  such  power 
that  its  decisions  in  such  cases  would  be  enforced  until  passed  upon  by  the  court? — 
A.  Yes. 

9>  Not  as  it  is  now — suspended  until  the  court  acts  on  it?— A.  Yes;  that  is  the 
point  exactly.  I  think  that  change  ought  to  be  made,  and  some  other  changes, 
too.  I  think  that  the  rule  in  regard  to  comx)etitive  points  needs  changing.  I  do 
not  see  the  necessity  of  passing  by  a  station  and  caiTving  a  car  to  another  station 
for  less  money.  Take,  for  instance,  a  car  that  I  might  want  to  send  to  Fountain 
Inn,^and  some  other  fellow  would  want  to  send  one  to  Greenville,  living  farther 
away ;  he  would  get  his  10  cents  cheaper.  I  do  not  think  that  ought  to  be  allowed. 
In  regard  to  the  ability  of  a  man  to  get  labor,  I  know  that  is  a  question  that  is 
mentioned.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  man  in  South  Carolina  that  can  not  get  work 
to  dav  if  he  wants  it.  There  are  times  when  he  can  not  get  as  big  wages  as  he 
would  like.  That  has  been  for  several  years  past;  but  still  he  can  get  work,  and 
it  will  enable  him  to  keep  soul  and  boay  together.  We  have  no  trouble  about 
that. 

Q.  You  have  no  idle  class  in  South  Carolina? — A.  We  liave  no  idle  class  except 
the  voluntary  class. 

§.  The  loafers?— A.  Yes. 
.  Do  we  understand  you  to  say  there  is  work  in  South  Carolina  for  everybody 
who  wants  it? — ^A.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  wants  it  can  get  work  in 
South  Carolina. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Get  it,  generally  speaking,  the  year  round,  can  he?— 
A.  Yes;  he  can.  We  have  a  demand  for  labor  that  is  constant.  I  have  not  seen 
the  time,  certainly  since  1865,  when  there  was  not  a  demand  for  labor  in  our  State. 

Q.  What  employment  is  usually  afforded  to  these  x)eoplein  the  winter  season?— 
A.  On  the  farms  it  frequently  occurs  that  the  cotton  is  not  picked  out  at  Christ- 
mas. It  does  not  quite  ^et  finished  if  there  is  a  big  crop  like  that  of  year  before 
last.  There  are  quantities  in  the  field  at  Christmas,  andimmediately  after  Christ- 
mas you  have  got  to  begin  the  preparation  for  another  crop  of  cotton.  All  the 
fall  the  small  ^ain  is  put  in,  and  the  cotton  is  to  pick.  That  is  the  main  point. 
It  is  cotton — ^pick  cotton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Picking  cotton  costs  about  li  to  1^  cents  i)er  pound?— A. 
No;  it  doesn't  cost  us  that  much.  We  cut  it  down  for  about  40  or  50  cents  a 
hundi'ed  iK>unds.    That  is  seed  cotton. 

Q.  But  in  the  lint  it  amounts  to  H  to  li  a  pound,  does  it  not?— A.  Yes;  just 
about. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Then  the  employment  that  is  offered  is  farm  work 
all  the  year  round,  is  it?— A.  Yes;  and  whatever  business  a  man  follows;  what- 
ever kind  of  labor  he  can  get  all  the  time. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  These  cotton  mills  yoasx>eakof  arotmdyou  are  constantly 
drawing  on  agricnltnral  labor? — ^A.  They  are. 

Q.  There  are  a  great  many  new  mills  being  btdlt,  you  said?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Constantly  inviting  people  away  from  the  farm?— A.  More  people  left  the 
farm  daring  the  last  year  or  two  than  ever  before. 

Q.  They  leave  because  they  can  make  more  money  at  the  mills  and  are  better 
satisfied?— A.  Yes.  And  then  another  thing:  some  of  the  mills — and  that  espe- 
cially in  case  of  the  Piedmont  and  Pebyer  mills— have  appropriated  liberally, 
added  to  the  appropriation  of  the  State  for  the  schools,  and  some  of  them  keep 
first-class  grad!ed  schools  for  8  or  10  months  in  the  year.  That  is  an  inducement 
to  people  who  want  to  give  their  children  something  of  an'education. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  a  compulsory  school  law?— A.  No — yes;  but  I  will  favor  it  up 
to  this  point,  to  require  a  child  to  read  and  write.  I  would  favor  it  up  to  that 
point,  but  no  farther. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  At  what  age  would  you  favor  children  entering  the 
factory? — A  "Well,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  companies,  and,  now  that  they  have 
the  opportunities  here,  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  put  them  in  the  mills  until 
they  have  ^ot  a  pretty  fair  education,  say  16  years  old.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
I  see  a  family  left — a  widow  with  a  parcel  of  children  without  any  ability  tosui)- 
port  them,  and  they  have  pust  got  to  do  anything  they  can,  I  think  it  is  far  better 
to  allow  her  to  put  the  children  in  the  mills. 

Q.  Have  you  any  law  in  your  State  regulating  the  hours  of  children?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  regulating  the  age  at  which  they  shall  enter  the  factory? — ^A.  I  am  not 
sure  about  the  age. 

Q.  "What  are  the  hours?— A.  Eleven  hours.  Like  everybody  else,  we  have  some 
people  that  are  trifiing.    "We  have  parents 

Q.  ( Interrupting. )  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  just  statute  might  be  framed  making 
exceptions  of  such  cases  as  you  have  pointed  out,  and  accomplishing  at  the  same 
time  a  great  deal  of  good  for  the  children? — A.  In  the  way  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation? 

Q.  No;  in  the  way  of  limiting  the  age  of  children  at  which  they  shall  enter 
the  factory,  making  exceptions  in  the  case  of  a  widow,  for  instance,  who  has  no 
other  visible  means  of  support.— A.  I  believe  it  is  best  to  leave  it  without  legis- 
lation. It  sometimes  works  a  hardship.  A  trifling  fellow  will  put  his  children 
in  the  mills  because  he  does  not  want  to  do  anything  nimself.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  entirely  prohibit  it 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Is  not  that  a  general  rule,  or  is  it  an  exception,  that  fathers 
ana  mothers  will  put  their  children  in  the  factory  or  workshop  when  they  really 
could  afford  to  get  along  without  their  wages? — A.  I  think  that  is  the  exception. 
That  is  my  observation.  In  fact,  they  frequently  all  go  to  work  together  where 
they  are  obliged  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  have  been  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  of  the 
State  senate  in  South  Carolina?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  somewhat  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  the  State,  as  you  have 
testified? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  have  something  to  sug- 
gest in  the  way  of  the  improvement  of  the  agricultural  classes  by  an  educational 
system.— A.  I  do  not  think  that  anything  should  be  done  in  America— not  only 
in  the  South,  but  anywhere  in  America— tnat  would  imx>ede  the  progress  of  man- 
ufacturing. I  do  not  care  whether  the  cotton  is  manufactured  in  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  or  Vermont,  or  anywhere  else,  but  I  should  like  to  see  the  cotton  of  Amer- 
ica manufactured  here.  If  com  has  got  to  be  shipped  to  England  or  Germany  to 
make  whisky  out  of,  I  think  it  ought  to  go  in  the  shax>e  of  whisky.  In  the  same 
way,  I  think  our  wheat  should  be  jpound  up 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Your  policy  is  to  have  our  home  labor  do  the  work?— A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  have  the  products  sent  abroad  in  a  manufactured  state.  I  think  the 
time  has  passed  when  one  part  of  the  Union  ought  to  be  in  competition  with 
another.  I  believe  if  the  manufacturer  in  South  Carolina  can  make  more  money 
than  one  can  in  Massachusetts,  it  would  be  the  true  policy  of  the  fellow  in  Mas- 
sachusetts to  go  down  South.  He  would  still  be  in  America.  I  think  he  ought 
to  go  wherever  he  can  make  the  most  money. 

Q.  And  he  could  get  along?— A.  He  certainly  can.  I  think  we  have  started  in 
on  a  wave  of  prosperity.  I  am  an  antiexpansionist,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think 
we  ought  to  extend  the  markets  of  our  manufactured  stuffs,  and,  as  I  see  it,  we 
can  do  it  without  taking  possession  of  the  territories  of  the  world,  especially  such 
places  as  the  Philippines. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  We  will  not  go  into  politics.  You  were  speaking  of  busi- 
ness conditions?— A.  Just  referred  to  that — to  the  opening  of  markets.  If  we 
can  not  sell  our  manufactured  products  here,  send  them  abroad.  We  ought  to 
quit  producing  raw  material  for  some  one  else  to  manufacture. 

Recess  from  1.50  to  8.15  p.  m. 

The  Witness  (recalled).  I  meant  to  say  a  little  on  the  pure-food  and  drink 
and  light  question.  I  think  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  United  States 
Government  to  pass  most  stringent  pure-food  laws  for  the  entire  land,  including 
everything  that  a  man  eats,  that  is  put  up  for  market,  and  everything  that  he 
drinks,  and  fuel  that  he  is  allowed  to  bum.  When  you  go  to  a  merchant  in  South 
Carolina  and  ask  for  a  barrel  of  Hour,  for  instance,  you  have  no  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  it  is  not  adulterated,  and  the  whole  land  is  directly  interested  in  pure- 
food  laws.  The  drink  is  not  so  important,  because  we  can  drink  water;  but  still 
some  of  our  people  do  not  always  drink  water,  and,  therefore,  the  drink  ought  to 
be  included;  it  should  be  pure.  So  with  the  oil  that  is  sold  for  illuminating  pur- 
ix)ses.  There  is  a  vast  number  of  people  not  living  in  towns  and  cities  where  they 
can  get  gas  and  electric  light,  ana,  therefore,  we  are  dependent  on  some  kind  of 
illuminating  oils.  Some  of  the  States  have  very  stringent  laws  on  adulterated 
oil,  while  others  have  not,  and  it  is  very  dif&cult  to  enforce  laws  where  they  are 
not  uniform. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  this  suggestion,  that  the  United  States  Government  can 
not  make  too  stringent  laws  in  regard  to  these  matters — ^food,  drink,  and  light, 
fuel  of  every  description.  Whatever  it  is  it  ought  to  be  branded,  so  that  if  a  man 
wanted  impure  Btxtff  he  could  get  it;  but  if  a  man  really  wants  wheat  flour,  or 
anything  else  that  he  wants,  he  should  have  some  assurance  that  it  is  pure,  and 
the  punishment  ought  to  be  very  severe. 

Testimony  closed. 


Charlotte,  N.  C,  March  IS,  1000, 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  THOMAS  E.  MILLEB, 

Pretsident  of  the  Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricultural,  and  Mechanical  College 

of  South  Carolina. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  mot  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Southern  Manufacturers'  Club  at  10.40  a.  m. ,  Mr.  Smyth  presiding. 
Mr.  Thomas  E.  Miller  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  3.18  p.  m.,  and,  being  first 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Please 'state  your  name. — ^A.  Thomas  E.  Miller. 

Q.  Place  of  residence. — A.  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?— A.  I  am  president  of  the  Colored  Normal,  Indus- 
trial, Agricultural,  and  Mechanical  College  of  South  Carolina. 

Q.  If  you  have  any  statement  that  you  would  like  to  make  in  reference  to  the 
college  or  your  students,  labor  conditions,  or  anything  else  touching  upon  agri- 
cultural or  mechanical  affairs  in  South  Carolina,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear 
you.— A.  I  should  like  first  to  start  with  the  public-school  system,  and  after  that 
I  will  come  to  these  manual-training  schools.  The  public-school  system  of  South 
Carolina  is  not  what  it  ou^ht  to  be  by  any  means.  The  State  is  taxed  suffi- 
ciently— that  is,  in  proportion  to  its  income — but  that  taxation  does  not  yield 
enough  to  support  the  schools  in  the  way  they  should  be  run.  In  the  towns  and 
cities  the  whites  and  negroes  are  fairly  provided  with  houses,  books,  school  fix- 
tures, and  a  good  grade  of  teachers,  but  as  soon  as  we  strike  the  country  districts 
it  becomes  a  makeshift  for  both  races,  more  especially  for  the  negroes.  No  per- 
son can  complain  against  South  Carolina  for  the  negro  as  far  as  appropriating 
money  for  negro  education  is  concerned.  Taking  the  circumstances  and  regard- 
ing tne  conditions,  it  is  my  wonder  that  she  has  done  so  well.  The  negroes  pay 
about  one-ninth  of  the  taxes;  it  may  be  less.  We  have  no  statistics  by  which  we 
can  get  at  these  figures.  The  school  fund  from  the  8-mill  levy  and  the  poll  tax  is 
prorated  to  each  school  district  on  the  attendance  of  the  previous  year.  After 
that  prorating  is  made  it  becomes  the  common  fund  of  the  district,  and  then  the 
identity  as  to  race  is  lost.  As  to  the  use  of  the  money  after  that  particular  time, 
it  depends  entirely  on  the  class,  ability,  and  conceptions  of  the  trustee.  Hence 
we  find  the  condition  of  the  races  in  one  township  quite  different  from  what  we 
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find  it  in  another.    Then,  again,  the  salaries  of  the  negro  teachers  and  the  white 
teachers  are  not  on  the  same  scale.    It  is  about  as  1  to  3. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  That  is,  the  white  teacher  receives  about  3  times  the 
amount? — ^A.  No;  the  difference  is  not  so  great.    It  is  about  1  to  2. 

J  Twice  the  amount  for  services  as  teachers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  is  general?— A.  That  is  general. 
Do  you  think  that  applies  to  Charleston?— A.  I  will  get  to  Charleston.    Qen- 
y  the  exception  only  proves  the  rule.    In  2  or  3  cities,  including  Charleston, 
Columbia,  and  perhaps  Darlington,  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  payment 
of  the  teachers  for  the  negro  and  the  white  race. 

Q.  A  good  many  of  the  teachers  in  the  Charleston  colored  schools  are  white,  are 
they  not? — A.  In  Charleston  all  with  the  exception  of  6  are  white,  and  the  boys* 
schools  in  South  Carolina— I  do  not  know  about  the  town  of  Greenville,  but  the 
boys'  schools  in  South  Carolina,  outside  of  Spartanburg  and  Greenville,  have 
both  races.  If  the  schools  over  the  State  were  on  the  same  scale  of  elevation  as 
in  Charleston  we  should  not  need  any  assistance,  but  they  are  not  and  can  not  be 
so  on  account  of  the  small  amount  of  money.  When  you  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  we  have  more  negro  schools  in  the  State  than  we  have  white  public 
schools  and  that  we  do  not  pay  over  one-ninth  of  the  school  taxes,  it  is  a  surprise 
to  us  negroes  that  we  get  the  great  amount  of  the  school  fund  that  we  do. 

As  to  the  manual-training  school,  there  should  not  be  an  attempt  made  to 
establish  manual-training  in  the  public  schools  in  the  countiy,  but  every  city 
graded  school  for  white  or  black  ought  to  have  a  manual-training  dei)artment; 
but  where  to  get  the  money  to  do  that  is  a  mystery,  because  our  educational  sys- 
tem costs  us  more  than  any  other  branch  of  our  government.  For  all  State  pur- 
poses outside  of  education  we  levy  5  mills  and  for  educational  purposes  we  levy 
8  mills,  and  to  that  is  to  be  added  $1  i>er  capita  for  each  adtdt  miue  bdlow  50  years 
of  age. 

Q.  That  is  the  poll  tax? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  When  you  take  the  poll  tax  and  the 
3-inill  tax  and  add  that  together  you  will  readily  see  that  half  the  State  taxation 
of  South  Carolina  goes  to  the  common-school  educational  system. 

Touching  the  illiteracy  of  South  Carolina,  up  to  1840  there  were  not  over  13,000 
white  children,  out  of  a  possible  school  ix)pulation  of  120,000,  attending  the  free 
schools.  Up  to  1860,  out  of  a  possible  school  population  of  150,000  whites,  there 
were  not  over  80,000  in  the  free  public  schools.  Those  were  the  conditions  that 
confronted  us  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  Our  school  system  was  obliterated 
and  wiped  out  during  the  war.  Hence,  when  we  started  to  keep  house,  so  to 
speak,  again  after  the  war,  that  great  illiteracy  among  the  white  people  that 
existed  on  account  of  the  small  provision  made  previous  to  the  war  for  public 
school  education  was  on  us,  ana  its  shadow  still  lingers  over  the  State.  The 
school  population  of  negroes  at  the  present  time  is  not  less  than  800,000. 

S.  What  ages  do  you  include  in  this?— A.  I  get  it  this  way:  We  have  145,000 
es  over  21  years  old.  I  multiply  that  by  5  and  that  will  give  us  the  entire  popu- 
lation; then  divide  the  product  by  2,  which  will  give  the  school  population,  allow- 
ing one  for  women,  one  for  men,  and  the  other  for  the  children  who  are  out  of  the 
school  population.  That  will  give  us  at  least  300,000  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
21.  These  people,  to  be  the  citizens  that  this  Government  was  founded  for,  must 
be  educated.  The  whites ,  who  own  nearly  all  the  property,  to  remain  progi'essive 
and  leading  citizens,  by  all  means  must  be  educated,  too.  But  how?  Not  like 
parrots,  butin  the  school  of  utility.  If,  on  account  of  our  impoverished  condition, 
by  reason  of  being  purely  an  agricultural  people  and  having  thrown  on  us  a  great 
horde  of  ignorant  citizens  by  emancipation,  we  are  precluded  from  giving  to  the 
entire  people  an  education  of  utility,  where  should  we  look  for  assistance?  Why, 
of  course,  to  titie  (General  Government.  And  why?  Because  there  is  not  a  thing 
that  we  can  produce  in  elevated  citizenship  but  adds  wealth  and  stability  to  the 
General  Government.  She  needs  this  elevated  citizenship  that  we  should  have, 
and  she  needs  to  have  our  industries  developed.  Then,  as  she  needs  it  and  is  able 
to  provide  the  means  by  which  she  can  get  it,  it  is  her  duty  absolutely  to  give  us 
the  means.  This  is  no  new  thought  of  mine.  It  was  made  plain  to  me  by  Senator 
Blair  when  I  was  in  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  and  my  heart  Died  when  I  witnessed 
the  destruction  of  his  bill  asking  nationskl  aid  for  public  schools. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  I  want  to  ask  whether  this  marked  illiteracy  in  your 
State  was  not  as  fully  apparent  before  the  war  as  it  has  been  since?— A.  Yes,  sir; 
but  the  conditions  were  different. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Was  it  not  largely  due  to  slavery?— A.  I  said  the  conditions 
were  different.  The  man  of  property  and  of  means  educated  his  children  mostly 
abroad.  The  i)Oor  man  who  had  to  compete  with  slave  labor  never  got  the  oppor- 
tunity to  educate  his  children,  and  the  Government  was  responsible  as  well. 
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There  was  a  great  mass  of  black  hnmanity  that  had  to  be  kept  ignorant  if  slavery 
was  to  exist.  The  ignorance  was  apparent,  but  we  conld  throttte  it — could  man- 
age it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Your  answer  is,  that  prior  to  the  war  yon  had  that 
mass  of  humanity  throttled?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  able  to  control  it  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  progression  that 
natnraUy  follows  emancipation  and  the  exercise  of  citizenship? — A.  You  mean, 
have  been  able  to  control  it  since? 

Q.  I  understood  you  so. — ^A.  No;  we  have  not  been  able  to  control  it. 

Q.  The  lack  of  education  was  as  apparent  before  as  since?— A.  EquaUy  apparent. 

Q.  In  those  days  the  citizen  had  not  the  same  task  to  perform  toward  his  Gov- 
ernment?— ^A.  He  did  not  have  it,  but  I  covld  go  back  as  far  as  the  days  of  Gov- 
ernor Moultrie,  right  after  the  surrender  of  Comwallis.  His  first  pubhc  message 
was  that  means  should  be  provided  whereby  the  laboring  white  man  could  be 
educated.    That  was  one  of  the  first  things  that  he  recommended. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Previous  to  1800  there  was  no  law  that  prohibited  the  poor 
white  children  from  attending  the  schools,  but  the  facilities  were  not  offered  them. 
The  schools  were  not  there,  and  there  was  a  lack  of  incentive  on  the  x>art  of  the 
I)oor  whites  to  educate  themselves.— A.  No  lack  of  incentive,  but  an  absolute  lack 
of  facilities.  The  schoolhouses,  after  you  left  the  towns  and  the  steamboat  and 
railroad  stations,  were  only  at  great  intervals.  Take  the  counties  of  Hampton, 
Beaufort,  and  Colleton,  where  I  spent  my  boyhood  days.  As  soon  as  you  leave 
the  pine  resorts,  where  the  gentlemen  live,  as  soon  as  you  leave  these  httle  clus- 
ters, you  do  not  see  any  schools  for  white  people  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  your  opinion,  then,  that  this  seeming^ly  unani- 
mous demand  for  education  in  this  State  has  come  as  the  result  of  the  increased 
responsibility  of  its  citizens?— A.  Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir.  Put  that  down  '*  yes"  twice. 
There  are  two  classes  of  citizens— the  struggling  mass  of  people,  natural  citizens, 
and  the  newly  made  citizens.  Ignorance  added  to  ignorance,  and  our  capacity 
to  meet  it  and  enlighten  it  is  not  equal  to  the  task. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  It  has  also  largely  come  as  the  result  of  freedom?— A. 
That  18  It. 

Q.  Freedom  for  both — ^freedom  for  the  ccdored  and  freedom  for  the  white?— A. 
If  you  speak  of  the  double  emancipation,  this  responsibility  comes  from  the  double 
emancipation  of  the  South. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  What  do  you  mean  by  double  emancipation?— A.  The 
white  people  themselves  have  been  emancipated,  so  to  speak,  from  the  conditions 
that  surrounded  them.  I  do  not  mean  the  x>oor  white  people ,  but  the  white  people 
generally — ^a  thraldom  like  death  that  they  could  not  get  rid  of.  In  1810  the  two 
Carolinas,  G^r^a,  and  Virginia  manufactured  more  goods  and  better  goods  of 
all  kinds — machmery ,  clothing,  woolen  and  cotton,  and  sheets,  and  harness,  etc. — 
than  8.11  of  New  England  put  together,  according  to  the  Uniled  States  census. 
The  very  thing  that  drove  our  manufacturing  institutions  away  from  ub  was  the 
conditions  that  surrounded  us— the  slave  labor  here.  Our  manufacturing  institu- 
tions just  perished  one  by  one. 

Q.  Before  you  leave  the  subject  of  public  schools,  have  you  any  recommenda- 
tion as  to  increasing  the  facilities  or  improving  them  in  any  way? — ^A.  We  can 
not  tax  ourselves  any  more. 

Q.  You  think  the  limit  is  reached  by  the  State?— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  voted  for 
educational  purposes  about  18  years,  and  each  time  I  cast  a  vote  to  tax  the  people 
for  educational  purposes  I  felt  that  I  had  reached  the  limit. 

Q.  Do  you  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  previous  witness  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  do  something  to  that  end? — A.  Absolutely;  not  only  for  the 
public-school  system,  but  to  assist  in  giving,  as  an  auxiliary  to  these  higher 
graded  public  schools,  manual  training. 

Q.  Have  you  any  additional  reasons  to  offer,  8upx>orting  the  reasons  submitted 
by  the  previous  witnesses,  why  the  Federal  Government  should  do  this? — A.  I 
think  I  have  gone  over  them.  You  know  I  stated  that  if  you  give  us  a  better 
citizenship  and  give  us  more  products,  the  General  Government  will  get  the  ben- 
efit of  it,  and  as  we  were  too  i)oor  to  do  it,  it  is  absolutely  the  duty  of  the  General 
Government  to  give  us  the  assistance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  not  think  the  condition  of  the  Southern  States  is 
peculiar  in  the  fact  that  we  had  after  the  civil  war  an  immense  mass  of  illiteracy 
thrown  on  an  impoverished  commonwealth  to  educate?  The  State  of  South  Car- 
olina was  poor,  and  then  we  had  this  tremendous  volume  of  uneducated  people 
to  educate.  It  is  not  so  in  any  other  State.— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  State  was  impover- 
ished. Not  a  blade  of  forage  was  left  growing,  and  all  that  was  growing  was 
either  consumed  by  botti  armies  or  destroyed.    Every  building,  except  a  few 
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churches,  were  burned,  absolately  razed  to  the  ground,  and  nothing  at  all  left  for 
the  people  to  subsist  on.    That  was  the  way  we  started  again. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  because  of  your  poverty  in  South  Carolina  that  you  think  the 
General  Government  should  help  educate?— A.  On  account  of  our  helpless  pov- 
ertjr.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  brought  in  and  urged  for  the  success  of  the 
Blair  bill  that  was  lost  in  the  Fifty-first  Congress. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  think  you  have  reached  the  limit  of  taxation 
that  you  can  raise  yourself? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know,  of  course,  that  is  a  novel  proposition;  never  has  been  followed 

fet  in  any  of  the  States  or  Territories.— A.  I  do  not  know  of  its  being  followed, 
have  no  precedent  for  it.  But  the  reports  and  the  debates  on  this  very  proposi- 
tion from  Mr.  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  are  generally  unanimous  that  it  is  the 
Government's  duty,  whenever  the  x)eople  are  imxx)verisned  and  unable  to  enlighten 
themselves,  to  take  it  up  and  do  it. 

Q.  I  understand  it  is  a  new  matter.— A.  All  the  reports  are  favorable  and  the 
debates  were  generally  favorable. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  If  there  is  no  precedent  for  such  a  claim,  which  I 
think  is  proper  and  right,  is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  there  is  no  other  case  in  which 
there  are  such  justifiable  demands  for  the  making  of  a  precedent?— A.  I  do 
believe,  sir,  that  you  have  stated  the  case  correctly,  and  that  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment lends  its  assistance  in  that  way,  the  South  will  not  only  be  in  a  condition 
to  help  itself  in  a  short  time  to  a  very  great  extent,  but  also  be  of  general  help  to 
the  entire  country. 

Q.  You  believe  that  is  true? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  believe  it,  and  I  base  my  belief 
on  past  experience.  The  next  topic  is  national  aid  to  technical  or  manual  training 
schools  on  the  higher  plan,  such  as  Clemson,  or  as  I  hox)e  to  make  the  one  that  I 
am  building.  I  agree  fully  with  what  has  been  said  here  in  relation  to  the  needs 
of  Clemson  College.  The  means  of  training  Southern  youths  to  manipulate  ytfma 
and  fabrics  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  assisted,  because  the  favorable  conditions 
that  exist  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  I  will  say  Alabama,  too,  for  manufactur- 
ing institutions  are  peculiar  to  their  locality.  Their  environments  are  such  as 
are  not  found  in  any  other  territory  of  the  United  States.  Every  one  of  the 
States  has  the  fuel  that  is  necessary;  most  of  them  abound  in  undeveloped  water 
powers.  We  can  develop  water  power  here,  horsepower  after  horsepower,  in  any 
one  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  cheaper  than  they  have  been  devel- 
oped in  the  New  England  States.  That  is  the  report  of  the  Government  survey- 
ors who  have  surveyed  our  undeveloped  water  powers. 

Q.  Describe  the  fuel;  what  is  it?— A.  Coal  and  our  forests.  We  can  for  a  long 
time  furnish  wood  at  any  one  of  the  factories  that  would  be  entu^ly  dependent  in 
these  States  on  wood  for  years  and  years,  at  a  cost  not  greater  than  $1.50  or  $1.60 
a  cord.  If  you  take  our  pine  forests  for  fuel,  they  are  exhaustless.  It  replenishes 
itself  every  10  years. 

Q.  Your  coal  deposits,  are  they  large?— A.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  coal 
deposits  in  Alabama  and  Lower  Tennessee  are  sufficient  for  all  these  Southern 
States  for  all  time. 

Q.  You  have  no  coal  in  the  Carolinas?— A.  We  have  some  coal,  but  as  to  its 
quantity  or  quality  we  have  no  certain  survey.  We  have  some  in  Spartanburg 
County.  But  they  have  coal  in  Georgia  and  in  Tennessee,  and  I  have  been  all 
over  the  coal  field  m  Alabama.  I  spent  7  weeks  day  after  day  traveling  over  Ala- 
bama, by  wagon  and  by  rail,  just  7  years  ago.  Now,  where  factories  come  to 
these  Southern  States 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth,  interrupting.)  By  factories  you  mean  cotton  factories?— A. 
Yes;  cotton  factories.  We  have  not  a  supply  of  skilled  manipulators,  educated 
maninulators,  and  it  is  ^most  impossible  to  get  them.  How  much  better  it 
woula  be  for  us  to  develop  the  native  talent  and  nrex>are  the  young  men  to  do 
that  class  of  work.  Then,  again,  we  need  skilled  ayers  in  these  cotton  factories, 
and  as  a  part  of  this  textile  training  they  would  be  taught  to  manipulate  the  dif- 
ferent chemicals  or  the  natural  dyestuff s,  to  enable  us  to  compete  with  other  mar- 
kets in  the  finer  prints.  Then ,  again ,  the  Government  ought  to  assist  in  educating 
our  young  men  m  the  science  of  oleaching,  so  that  we  should  not  have  to  depend 
upon  imi)orted  talent  for  that  branch  of  the  industry.  I  say  the  Government 
should  do  it,  because  every  additional  wheel  in  the  way  of  manufacturing  that 
is  started  up  or  caused  to  turn  enhances  the  wealth  of  the  Government;  but  if 
these  wheels  are  started  in  incompetent  hands  the  thing  collanses  and  the  Gk)v- 
emment  in  the  end  is  the  sufferer.  You  may  ask, ''  Do  you  make  the  same  claim 
for  the  negroes?"  Most  assuredly,  to  a  limited  extent.  Our  field  of  operation 
would  be  smaller  in  the  start,  and  hence  we  should  not  need  so  great  assistance 
as  the  whites.    You  may  ask  what  data  I  have  to  prove  that  the  negro  la  a  com- 
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petent  mampnlator  of  fabricn  or  that  he  could  be  educated  to  become  skilled  in 
the  management  of  such  affairs.  I  go  back  to  periods  previous  to  the  war  for 
my  data.  It  is  rex)orted  in  one  of  our  histories,  compiled  b^  Colonel  Butler, 
between  1882  and  1886,  that  one  of  the  best-payinff  cotton  mills,  established  in 
1847  or  1848  and  continuing  to  run  and  declare  large  dividends  until  it  was 
destroyed  during  the  war,  was  run,  manipulated,  and  managed  by  1  white  man 
and  some  98  to  120  negro  hands  under  him.  It  is  the  old  Saluda  factory,  that 
stood  a  few  miles  out  or  the  corporate  limits  of  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Q.  That  mill  was  burned  by  Sherman's  army,  was  it  not?— A.  The  mill  was 
burned  by  the  soldiers  marching  through  Georgia  during  the  war,  better  known 
as  Sherman's  army. 

During  the  Confederacy  the  cotton  and  woolen  factories  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala., 
were  run  with  negro  labor,  with  one  or  two  whit«  people  detailed  by  the  govern- 
ment; and  some  of  the  best  workers  in  wood  and  iron  are  still  among  the  negroes 
in  the  South  to-day. 

Q.  The  Charleston  comx>any  is  being  run  with  colored  help  to-day,  is  it  not? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  equally  successful?— A.  The  cotton  mill  in  Charleston  for  the  last  10 
years  has  oeen  ecpiipped  with  old-fashioned,  antiquated  cotton  machinery.  The  ' 
white  laborer  failed  to  make  it  pay.  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery has  taken  hold  of  it,  and  has  taken  out  all  of  that  old  machinery,  thereby 
adding  an  additional  cost  to  the  plant,  and  he  expects  to  declare  a  dividend  on 
the  entire  stock  with  negro  operators.  In  most  of  our  machine  shops  and  govern- 
ment armories  where  arms  were  made  in  the  South  during  the  war  the  ne^oes 
in  numbers  predominated.  The^  can  be  taught  the  mechanical  arts  as  quickly 
as  any  other  people  from  any  clime,  condition,  or  country.    They  are  a  satisfiea 

g)rtion  of  humanity.  It  takes  very  little  to  make  the  negro  happ^  and  contented, 
e  has  been  called  bv  the  people  who  conduct  phosphate  mining,  by  men  who 
work  hands  on  the  railroad,  by  the  people  who  work  in  shops  where  they  are,  and 
by  the  farming  white  men  of  the  South,  the  best  labor  that  nas  ever  been  given  to 
the  white  race  by  God.  A  thing  that  is  as  good  as  the  negro  is  ought  to  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  help  in  developing  the  resources  and  the  wealth  of  this  country. 
As  he  is  poor  and  helpless  on  account  of  his  long  service  in  bondage,  and  has  not 
been  free  long  enough  to  assist  himself,  it  is  absolutely  the  duty  of  the  General 
Grovernment,  since  his  State  is  too  poor  to  do  it,  to  assist  him  in  that  way.  I  could 
ask  this  commission  to  help  with  a  nest  egg,  which  you  could  give  right  at  my 
school;  some  assistance  in  the  way  of  fittinfi^  up  a  textile  school. 

Q.  Textil  school?— A.  In  the  Treasury  of  the  General  Government  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  monev  due  to  dead  soldiers,  negro  soldiers,  that  has  never 
been  claimed,  because  they  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  the  identity  of  the 
persons  to  whom  the  money  belongs.  It  runs  away  up  into  the  thousands  and 
thousands.  It  would  be  well  for  the  United  States  Government  to  go  over  their 
muster  roll  and  prorate  that  money  according  to  the  States  that  these  soldiers 
came  from,  to  assist  in  equipping  the  textile  training  schools.  The  State  of  South 
Carolina  has  already  establisned  a  manual  training  college  at  Orangeburg,  and  it 
is  my  good  fortune  to  be  at  its  head.  We  have  there  m  the  way  of  industrial 
departments  blacksmithing,  plumbing,  wheelwrighting,  carpentering,  wood- 
working by  machinery,  such  as  sash,  blinds,  furniture,  flooring  boards,  molding; 
we  have  bricklaying,  plastering,  stone  fitting  and  setting,  painting  and  graining, 
that  is  for  boys.  For  girls  we  nave  the  laundry,  cooking,  and  domestic  economy. 
I  am  about  to  erect  a  new  set  of  workshops.  Our  trustees  met  last  week  and 
appropriated  the  money  for  me  to  besin  the  Duilding  with,  and  it  is  my  intention 
to  devote  the  second  fioor  of  dne  of  tne  wings,  45  feet  by  90  feet  long,  to  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  some  person  or  persons,  government  or  governments,  to  fit  up 
therein  a  textile  training  school.  I  have  here  the  plans  of  that  building,  if  you 
gentlemen  would  like  to  see  them.  And  these  drawings  will  also  snow  the 
capacity  of  one  of  our  instructors  there.  We  have  a  man  there  by  the  name  of 
Jonn  R.  Steele,  superintendent  of  brickwork,  plastering,  and  stone  setting.  All 
the  education  he  received  before  coming  to  me  was  what  he  got  out  of  Mr.  Doty's 
high  school  at  Charleston— that  is  the  public  high  school.  I  consider  him  one  of 
the  finest  architects  you  will  find  anywhere.  Ue  has  learned  his  profession  there, 
and  I  have  some  of  his  work  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  Is  he  a  colored  man?— A.  He  is  a  black  man.  He  is 
not  mixed  as  I  am,  I  want  you  gentlemen  to  see  what  kind  of  work  we  are  doing 
there.  The  boys  under  Mr.  Steele  are  taught  to  draw  theseplans  that  I  have  here, 
and  from  them  do  the  work.  [Witness  exhibits  plans.]  Tnis  drawing  [indicat- 
ing drawing]  is  the  Morrill  Hall,  designed,  drafted,  and  erected  by  my  instruc- 
tors, Steele  and  Gruber,  with  the  labor  of  students.    The  estimated  cost,  including 
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the  bnilding  and  labor  of  this  building,  was  $45,000;  but  on  account  of  work- 
shops we  made  all  the  lumber  in  that  bnilding,  and  with  the  cheap  labor  of  the 
students  we  have  erected  this  building  at  a  cost  of  $21,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.BATCHFORD.)  Less  than  one-half  the  estimate? — ^A.  Yes;  but  I  want 
you  to  look  at  the  work.  That  is  the  work  of  a  negro  who  has  never  seen  the 
mside  of  a  school  of  architecture. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  your  teachers  here  all  negroes?— A.  Yes^  all  are 
negroes,  and  everything  in  that  catalogue  I  teach  in  reality.  We  have  about  600 
boys  and  girls;  everything  that  you  see  in  this  catalogue  is  taught  in  the  school. 

Q.  I  see  you  have  a  list  of  instructors.  Are  they  all  colored?— A.  Every  single 
ins^kructor  in  this  school  is  colored.  That  is  one  of  the  provisions  of  our  by-laws; 
the  white  x>eople,  when  they  gave  us  the  college,  insisted  that  all  instructors  should 
be  colored.  1  want  to  tell  you  something  about  the  board  of  trustees.  Of  my  own 
selection,  every  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  is  a  white  man.  The  governor  . 
of  the  State  asked  me  if  I  did  not  want  two  colored  men  among  the  seven  on  tiie 
board.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  want  any  on  the  board  colored.  I  could  have 
gotten  all  if  I  had  wanted  to,  but  I  did  not  want  to  kill  the  school.  My  reason  for 
not  taking  any  colored  men  on  the  board  of  trustees  was  simply  this:  I  should 
have  to  go  to  the  l^slature  every  year  for  my  appropriation,  and  I  wanted  the 
very  best  men  which  the  State  of  South  Carolina  prcduced  to  stand  between  me 
and  the  legislature.  Now  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  how  we  run  these  schools. 
The  first  year  we  oi>ened  this  college  we  had  over  1,100  students,  but  the  illiteracy 
among  the  student  body  was  so  great  that  we  had  to  pass  a  by-law  cutting  off  all 
boys  and  all  girls  who  had  not  passed  their  seventh  grade  in  the  public  school.  If 
we  were  to  take  all  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  30, 1  should  have 
between  2,000  and  3,000  students  at  the  opening  next  fall. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  You  had  to  raise  your  qualification? — ^A.  Yes;  so  as  to 
cut  them  off;  we  had  no  room.  And  now  it  is  hard  to  get  boys  and  girls  from  the 
country  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  school-term  calendar  there. 

Q.  Tell  us  something  about  the  cost  of  tuition.— A.  This  negro  school  has  been 
free  so  far  from  agitation  on  the  point  of  tuition,  hence  there  is  no  tuition  charged 
there.  One  dollar  incidental  fee  for  the  entire  course  of  7  months  is  all  the  student 
has  to  pay  outside  of  his  board  and  clothing.  To  relieve  the  trustees  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  board  bill  of  students,  I  guarantee  to  run  the  boarding  department 
at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  $5  per  month  for  each  boarding  student.  Any  boy, 
while  we  are  building,  without  detriment  to  his  education,  can  earn  $4  of  his  $5 
board  every  month,  leaving  the  cost  of  the  boys  who  are  not  dudes  or  drones — and 
we  have  a  few  of  these — on  their  parents,  of  about  $2  a  month.  We  have  very  little 
help  for  the  girls.  Out  of  120  girls  in  the  boarding  department,  I  employ  32  at  a 
salary  of  $1.50  a  month,  reducing  their  expenses  to  $3.50  a  month,  i^lus  the  $1  for 
the  whole  year's  incidental  expense.  The  first  year  I  came  out  $800  in  debt;  I  was 
n-een.  The  next  year  I  came  out  $32  ahead:  last  year  I  came  out  $27  ahead, 
jh-om  this  you  will  see  that  the  boar^g  department  is  not  run  for  profit.  In  the 
way  of  assistance  from  the  State,  if  our  farm  receipts  are  sufficient,  over  and 
above  expenditures,  the  trustees  are  obligated  to  pay  in  full  one  month^s  board 
for  each  boy  or  girl  who  has  attended  consecutively  for  5  months  of  each  school 
year.  I  am  also  manager  of  the  farm,  and  I  have  always  made  over  and  above  the 
expenditure  of  the  farm  sufficient  for  the  1  month's  board  guaranteed  by  the  trus- 
tees. We  have  a  farm  of  65  acres  of  cleared  land,  or  land  that  can  be  cultivated. 
Since  I  have  l)een  there  I  have  cleared  up  and  reclaimed  20  acres  more,  making  a 
farm  now  of  85  acres,  with  the  x)ossibility ,  when  I  shall  have  reclaimed  the  swamp, 
of  120  acres.  The  income  of  the  f ai-m  is  dairy  products,  calves  from  the  milch  cows, 
pigs,  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  and  a  limited  amount  of  cotton,  hay,  pea  vines, 
etc.  In  connection  with  farming  for  profit  we  conduct  experiments  in  our  grasses 
and  forage  crojw,  and  also  have  been  testing  the  food  value  of  -pea  vine  in  teed  to 
fatten  ho^s;  and  we  have  found  it  to  be  an  excellent  food  for  hogs.  The  girls  and 
boys  are  taught  dairying;  the  boys  are  taught  scientific  farming.  Of  course  all 
around  on  the  farm  some  are  in  one  or  the  other  industry. 

Q.  Are  the  courses  elective? — A.  The  courses  are  elective.  When  a  boy  comes 
in  he  is  asked  which  one  of  the  courses  he  wants — ^he  must  take  one  trade;  then 
he  sticks  to  that  trade.  During  the  3  years  I  have  been  at  the  head  of  this  institu- 
tion we  have  made  first-class  bricklayers,  wheelwrights,  blacksmiths,  and  plas- 
terers. The  buildings  in  the  catalogue  have  been  all  built  by  students.  They 
have  been  all  directed  by  1  or  2  mechanics  in  the  woodworking  department,  but 
all  of  the  brickwork  and  plastering  has  been  done  by  the  students. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  do  you  consider  the  cost  of  your  buildings? 

The  WITNESS.  You  want  the  actual  cost? 

Mr.  Smyth.  No;  what  they  .are  worth?— A.  The  buildings  that  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  put  there— 45  and  22  are  how  many? 

Mr.  Smyth.  Sixty-seven. 
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The  Witness.  Sixty-seven;  and  the  shops  are  8— our  buildings  could  not  be 
replaced  for  less  than  $78,000  or  $74,000.  All  of  them,  except  the  workshops,  have 
b€«n  built  by  the  State  during  the  last  8  years.  The  workshop  was  built  by  the 
State  about  10  years  a^o. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  institution  been  in  existence? — A.  This  institution  was 
made  possible  by  the  last  constitutional  convention,  convened  in  1895.  I  was 
elected  its  first  president  in  Mav,  1896,  and  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
was  compelled  to  open  up  school  tnat  year  to  retain  the  land  scrip  and  the  Morrill 
fund.  By  December  of  that  year,  having  had  the  workshops  and  machinery  to 
make  my  boards  and  Ixunber,  I  had  Bradham  Hall  completed;  that  is  shown  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  first  year.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  white  architects  was 
122,000;  we  paid  for  that;  we  did  not  have  this  man  Steele  then.  With  student 
labor  the  building  was  completed  for  $11,700.  The  second  building,  Morrill  Htdl, 
was  completed  last  year.  The  ground  was  broken  March  8,  the  year  previous. 
It  is  157  feet  long,  92  feet  wide,  with  a  tower  having  3  tower  rooms  in  it.  The 
last  one  is  for  astronomiuil  purposes.  We  expect  to  make  it  a  grand  observatory. 
It  is  24  feet  in  diameter,  so  if  we  succeed  in  getting  an  instrument  of  23  feet,  we 
can  revolve  it  there.  That  is  this  building  here,  sir  [producing  drawing  and 
indicating  building] . 

Q.  (ByMr.RATCHFOWD.)  Twenty-four  feet?— A.  Yes.  Now,  without  the  aid  of 
the  United  States  Government — ^that  is,  without  the  land  scrip  which  was  given 
us  by  the  act  of  1862,  and  without  the  Morrill  bill  which  gives  us  $12,000  a  year 
on  account  of  the  impoverished  condition  of  South  Carolina;  we  being  purely  an 
agricultural  people,  and  farming  having  almost  ceased  to  pay  on  account  of  the 
low  prices  of  cotton  in  the  past — it  would  have  been  impossible  for  South  Carolina 
to  appropriate  the  money  she  has  to  build  these  buildings.  All  of  the  money 
expended  on  the  buildings  has  come  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina.  No  portion  of  the  United  States  funds,  land  scrip,  Hatch  fund,  or  Mor- 
rill fund  can  be  used  for  buildings  or  for  the  purchase  of  land.  Relying  upon 
the  issue  I  have  made  here  as  to  the  results  accomplished,  and  knowing  the  great 
needs  resting  upon  us  before  we  can  do  better  and  accomplish  more,  and  seeing 
as  I  do  the  dense  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  my  people  in  South  Carolina,  these 
reasons  are  causes  for  me  to  rest  my  claim  upon  aid  from  the  General  Government 
in  the  future. 

We  did  not  touch  the  agricultural  portion.  Everybody  that  has  testified  has 
^one  over  that  pretty  thoroughly.  There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  say:  That 
It  is  my  belief  that  a  great  deal  of  the  agricultural  unrest — that  is,  the  tenants 
leaving  their  holdings— is  due  to  the  laws  of  South  Carolina.  In  other  words,  it  is 
this:  There  is  no  legislation  in  South  Carolina  at  all  protecting  the  agricultural 
laborer,  and  the  landlord  class  has  been  the  most  shortsighted  of  any  class  of 
people  the  world  over.  They  have  been  content  to  use  one  of  the  three  systems 
of  farming  that  they  have  been  usin^  for  years,  to  their  great  detriment  and  to 
the  destruction  of  the  fertility  of  their  own  soil. 

Q.  Are  those  the  systems  we  heard  enumerated  here  this  morning? — A.  Yes. 
There  is  not  any  law  in  South  Carolina  that  fastens  the  landlord  to  his  tenant  or 
the  tenant  to  his  landlord,  in  morals.  There  is  a  law,  however,  that  is  very 
obnoxious  to  the  tenant;  that  attempts  to  fasten  the  tenant  to  the  landlord,  which, 
in  the  end,  drives  the  tenant  away  from  the  landlord. 

Q.  What  is  that  law?— A.  That  law  is  this:  All  that  is  necessary  for  the  land- 
lord to  do  is  to  state,  verbally  sustained  by  two  witnesses,  that  John  Bingham 
has  contracted  to  work  for  him  that  year,  and  if  you  hire  him  the  law  arrests  you 
for  hiring  that  man  and  makes  you  x>ay  a  penalty;  hence  they  have  gotten  to 
believe  that  anything  is  better  than  a  verbal  contract  on  a  farm. 

Q.  Does  the  lien  law  operate  against  the  interest  of  the  tenant? — A.  The  lien 
law,  when  honestly  enforced,  does  not  injure  the  tenant.  But  with  the  violations 
of  the  liens,  handled  in  these  little  courts,  that  are  not  courts  of  record,  the 
injustices  done  there  under  that  lien  law  are  so  stupendous  that  it  breaks  the 
heart  of  the  tenant,  let  him  be  white  or  black.  It  is  my  judgment  that  if  the 
landlord  wants  to  enrich  and  enhance  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  he  should  make  every  violation  under  the  lien  law  controllable 
in  the  court  of  record  and  nowhere  else;  he  should  see  that  that  law  allowing  ver- 
bal contracts  and  the  prosecution  following  should  be  set  aside.  If  he  wants  to 
enrich  his  soil  he  should  at  once  ask  the  State  of  South  Carolina  to  pass  a  landlord 
law  encouraging  long  leases,  and  looking  to  reciprocity  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
saying  to  the  negro  tenant  and  to  the  white  tenant,  **  if  you  will  stay  here  10  years 
your  lease  will  not  be  increased,  and  if  you  will  follow  this  I  will  not  take  it 
away  and  give  it  to  John."  Those  are  the  rank  evils  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  farm.  It  is  legislation,  and  not  the  meanness  of  the  landlord 
to  the  tenant,  or  the  tenant  to  the  landlord,  that  has  frightened  the  tenant  into 
the  cities.    I  would  not  say  it  if  I  did  not  want  my  people  to  see  it  and  remedy  it. 
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Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  repeal  of  these  laws? — ^A.  I  have  done  it  repeatedly. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  with  reference  to  the  lien  laws  as  they  are,  in 
cases  that  have  come  under  your  observation  in  which  the  landlord,  who,  having 
a  lien  on  the  tenant's  crop,  refuses  him  the  right  of  even  taking  some  com,  some 

Eotatoes,  or  cabbage  from  the  ground  for  his  own  use  until  that  lien  was  satis- 
ed?— A.  The  Soutnem  planter  or  agricultural  manager  is  not  mean  at  heart. 
He  will  feed  the  thing  ne  works,  and  to  say  that  a  negro  has  been  starved,  or 
anybody  has  been  denied  the  right  to  take  anything  from  the  soil  and  use  it— I 
have  never  known  of  a  case.    I  think  I  have  answered  that,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  lien  law  ever  used  as  a  lever  to  continue  a  good  tenant  or  dismiss  a 
baa  one?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  res^t? — A.  For  instance,  I  will  show  you:  No  man  can  leave  his 
landlord  if  he  is  m  debt,  if  the  landlord  wants  him,  because  when  he  leaves  he 
leaves  everything.  The  lien  law  honestly  and  fairly  is  used  as  a  lever  to  keep  the 
tenants  on  the  farms,  because  if  a  man  has  not  paid  and  is  good  for  anything  the 
man  who  has  the  lien  on  it  will  not  let  him  go.  The  lien  does  not  only  cover  the 
crop,  but  invariably  it  covers  all  chattels  that  the  tenant  owns.  Therefore,  with- 
out insinuating  that  it  is  wrongly  done,  I  tell  you  it  is  honestly  done.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  man  is  under  lien,  and  he  is  of  no  account  and  does  not  pay  up, 
he  has  got  to  go. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  You  then  would  recommend  Hhe  repeal  of  the  lien  law? — 
A.  I  would  recommend  the  commission  to  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  lien  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Another  question:  In  regard  to  the  relations  between 
the  landlord  and  tenant;  to  what  extent  is  the  truck  store — ^it  is  called  truck  store 
in  the  North,  at  least — ^used  among  the  tenant  agricultural  classes. 

The  Witness.  You  mean  by  that  the  plantation  stores? 

Mr.  Ratchford.  Yes. — ^A.  Nearly  every  planter  who  plants  on  shares  or  hires 
his  labor  has  his  commissary,  either  in  his  house  or  in  the  store  in  town,  and  the 
man  who  is  planting  on  shares  seldom  gets  any  money,  because  his  landlord  can 
not  get  any,  as  a  general  thing;  but  he  gets  orders  for  what  is  in  the  storeroom 
from  his  landlord. 

Q.  In  case  the  landlord  gives  him  an  order  or  supplies  him  witii  goods,  his  order 
is  guaranteed  by  a  lien  on  the  crop,  is  it? — A.  Mis  order  is  guaranteed  to  his 
landlord. 

Q.  Secured,  I  should  say,  instead  of  guaranteed,  by  a  lien  on  the  crop? — A.  On 
the  general  crop  of  the  landlord  and  not  on  the  special  crop  of  the  tenant. 

Q.  I  did  not  catch  that. — ^A.  Most  of  the  landlords  themselves  give  Hens  in  town 
for  their  supplies,  and  they  sublet  it  out,  you  know. 

S).  In  case  the  tenant  gets  an  order  from  the  landlord  for  supplies,  does  it  not 
ow  that  he  has  to  secure  that  order  by  a  lien  upon  his  share  of  the  crop? — ^A. 
That  is  it  exactly,  sir.  Wherever  a  landlord  has  not  capital  enough  of  his  own  to 
run  the  land,  he  signs  away  his  right  as  landlord  and  the  first  lien  on  the  crop  to 
the  merchant  who  supplies  him.  Then  the  merchant  is  paid  first,  and  what  is  left 
the  landlord  gets  next,  and  what  is  left  after  that  is  divided  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant. 

Q.  Have  you  any  special  recommendation  to  make  to  take  the  place  of  the  lien 
laws,  or  outside  of  general  recommendations  that  you  have  already  made? — ^A. 
Yes,  if  I  have  not  yet  spoken  about  long  leases. 

Q.  Mutuality  and  reciprocity?— A.  Yes;  between  landlord  and  tenant.  A  qnee- 
tion  was  asked  nere  about  the  responsibility  of  employers  to  the  employees.  Tnere 
is  no  law  in  South  Carolina,  unless  it  is  among  the  factories,  that  holds  the  employer 
responsible  to  the  employee  the  year  round. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Charlotte,  N.  C,  Mareli  14, 1900, 

TESTIMONY  OF  MS.  QEOSOE  T.  WIVSTOV, 

President  of  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Southern  Manufacturers'  Club  at  10  a.  m. ,  Mr.  Smyth  presiding.  Mr. 
George  T.Winston  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  11.58  a.m., and, being  first 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  George  T.  Winston. 
What  is  your  place  of  residence? — A,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Q.  Your  occnx)ation? — A.  President  of  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agrictil- 
ture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  a  statement  with  reference  to  that  institution,  its  size, 
scope  of  work,  attendance,  and  where  you  receive  your  funds  for  running  it? — 
A.  The  scope  of  work  of  the  institution  is  to  educate  for  civil  engineering,  me- 
chanical engineering,  electdcal  engineering,  a^culture,  and  general  scientific 
work.  We  have  also  made  a  beginning  in  textile  education  and  we  are  making 
efforts  now  to  put  up  a  textile  building  in  which  we  can  give  practical  instruc- 
tion. This  building  will  be  a  model  cotton-mill,  equipi>ed  with  machinery  for 
spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  etc.  At  first  we  expect  to  confine  ourselves  to  cotton, 
but  afterwards  to  take  in  wool  and  possibly  silk.  The  college  is  10  years  old.  We 
began  on  the  land-scrip  money,  supplemented  by  a  State  appropriation  of  $15,000. 
The  land-scrip  income  amounts  at  present  to  $7,500  a  year.  That  was  given  to 
the  university  of  the  State  originally,  but  in  response  to  quite  a  demand  in  the 
State  for  a  separate  institution,  which  it  was  thought  would  give  more  pract'cal 
instruction  than  the  university,  this  college  was  started,  and  the  land-scnp  money 
was  transferred  here.  The  present  income  of  the  college  is  from  this  fund  and 
money  under  the  supplemental  Morrill  Act,  and  a  State  appropriation  of  $10,000 
per  year,  together  with  fees  from  students.  There  is  also  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  college  receives  some  benefit  from  the  money  given  to  exx)eriment  sta- 
tions under  the  Hatch  Act.  That  is  to  say,  certain  officers  of  the  experiment 
station,  agriculturists,  chemists,  and  horticulturalists,  receive  part  of  their  com- 
pensation from  the  funds  of  the  college,  and  perform  certain  duties  in  the  college 
as  professors  in  the  same  chairs  that  thev  fill  as  officers  in  the  experiment  station. 
The  college  furnishes  all  the  land  and  all  the  buildings  and  the  equipment  for  the 
work  of  the  experiment  station,  and  a  portion  of  the  time  of  the  officers  of  the 
exx)eriment  station  is  given  to  the  work  of  the  college.  We  seek  to  secure  an 
equitable  division  of  time  and  labor  prox)ortionate  to  the  amounts  paid  from  the 
experiment-station  funds  and  the  college  funds. 

Q.  Are  the  pupils  all  white? — A.  All  white  and  all  males.  The  rules  of  the  col- 
lege, however,  admit  females  to  the  technical  courses,  or  on  special  vote  of  the 
faculty  to  any  other  courses.  We  do  not  encourage  females  to  come  to  the  college 
without  a  dennite  purpose  in  coming.  For  instance,  they  will  want  to  come  to 
the  textile  school  when  we  get  that  well  inaugurated,  and  we  hope  they  will 
come.  They  will  be  received  tnere  without  any  limitations  at  all .  If  any  of  them 
wish  to  come  to  study  dairying,  or  to  study  horticulture,  they  will  be  received; 
but  we  will  not  receive  generally,  without  a  special  vote,  any  female  for  a  j^en- 
eral  higher  education.  Our  reason  for  that  is,  first,  that  the  State  has  provided 
another  institution  especially  for  females,  and  therefore  they  might  as  well  go 
there,  that  institution  being  better  adapted  to  them  than  ours;  and,  secondly,  we 
prefer  that  this  institution  be  managed  for  males,  as  the  diFcipline  and  general 
management  are  easier.  We  have  not  dormitories  and  other  accommodations  for 
women.  Our  regulations  amount  to  this:  Females  who  are  mature  and  have  a 
definite  purx)ose  and  know  what  they  want  are  received  into  the  college,  but  they 
are  not  encouraged  to  come  generally,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  none  have  come 
and  none  are  there  now.  The  total  enrollment  of  students  this  year  is  293.  The 
cost  of  education  is  very  little  at  the  college. 

Q.  What  is  the  tuition  fee? — ^A.  Tuition  is  $20  a  year — ^nine  months. 

Q.  What  are  the  charges  for  board  and  uniform? — A.  Board  is  $8  a  month. 

Q.  Do  you  restrict  the  attendance  to  residents  of  North  Carolina? — A.  No;  we 
receive  anybody.  The  uniform  costs  $16;  fuel  and  lights,  $12  a  year.  You  see 
these  charges  are  very  small.  There  has  been  a  tendency,  owing  to  the  cheap- 
ness of  education  at  our  college,  for  a  good  many  to  come  there  lor  that  reason 
that  really  have  not  desired  industrial  or  technical  education.  We  are  curing 
that;  we  are  declining  to  receive  any  who  do  not  take  the  regular  courses.  If  a 
man  comes  to  us  who  wants  instruction  in  machinery,  we  will  give  him  instruc- 
tion in  machinery  and  not  compel  him  to  take  any  instruction  in  books;  but  if  he 
wants  instruction  in  books,  ana  not  in  machinery,  we  will  not  give  it  to  him.  We 
have  rejected  this  year  about  15  who  desired  literary  courses  and  did  not  want 
technical  instruction.  In  our  freshman  class  we  require  every  student,  regardless 
of  what  course  he  is  to  take  subseouently,  whether  he  is  to  be  an  agriculturist, 
or  a  civil  engineer,  or  a  mechanical  engineer,  or  an  electrical  engineer,  or  what- 
ever he  is  to  oe — we  require  every  student,  in  addition  to  his  book  studies,  to  do 
12  hours  a  week  of  practical  work  in  the  carpenter  shop,  lathe  room,  and  forge 
shop.  Twelve  hours  is  the  total,  including  drawing  and  desiring.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  have  15  hours  a  week  book  work.  As  we  go  on  higher  in  the  course 
the  amount  of  shop  work  is  increased  and  is  differentiated.  A  man  who  is  to  be 
a  mechanical  engineer  goes  into  the  machine  shop;  a  man  who  is  to  be  an  agri- 
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cnltnrist  does  not  go  into  the  machine  shop  unless  he  wishes  to,  and  a  man  who 
is  to  be  an  electrical  engineer  will  spend  his  time  in  the  machine  shop  and  in  the 
electrical  shop  also.  I  can  sav  in  general  that  half  the  time  of  the  first  year  is 
given  to  actual  industrial  work,  and  about  three-fifths  of  the  time  of  the  subse- 
quent years,  including  in  that  drawing  and  designing.  We  find  the  young  men 
very  responsive  to  this  industrial  training,  and  v^^  find  a  very  considraable 
demand  for  their  services.  We  lose  students  all  the  time,  very  often  as  early  as 
the  sophomore  class,  who  are  called  away  to  do  work,  even  for  architects,  and  in 
machine  shops.  We  lost  yesterday  from  the  junior  class  a  young  man  who  goes 
to  Atlanta  to  an  architect's  office.  The  demand  is  so  g^eat  for  trained  workers 
that  we  lose  annually  some  of  our  best  men.  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
if  our  equipment  were  ample,  building  accommodation  and  recitation  rooms, 
teachers,  etc.,  we  should  have  1,000  or  1,500  or  2,000  students  as  easily  as  we  now 
have  800.  The  demand  is  so  great  in  the  State  for  this  kind  of  instruction;  bat 
you  see  how  small  an  appropriation  the  State  gives — only  $10,000— and  we  have 
very  slender  accommodations. 

Q.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  testimony  yesterday  in  reference  to  schools  of  this 
character,  and  the  need  of  an  appropriation  for  them  from  the  Government. 
Would  you  favor  a  recommendation  by  this  commission  for  an  appropriation 
from  the  General  Government  in  the  aid  of  textile  and  manual  schools,  and 
also  to  the  common  schools,  and  if  so,  why? — ^A.  Yes;  I  would.  I  thought  that 
the  Blair  bill,  when  it  was  introduced,  was  a  very  wise  measure.  It  was  opposed, 
however,  by  most  of  the  Representatives  from  the  South.  I  think  that  legisla- 
tion was  very  much  needed  by  the  South.  Our  public  schools  had  not  then,  and 
have  not  now,  developed  to  the  point  of  efficiency.  The  mass  of  educated  people 
of  the  South  are  not  ardent  supporters  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  mass  of 
uneducated  people  know  so  little  about  it  that  tne^  are  not  ardent  supporters  of 
them.  I  say  ''  ardent; "  but  agitation  of  various  kmds  is  adding  to  the  merit  of 
the  schools,  and  they,  are  gradually  pushing  themselves  forwiurd;  very  slowly, 
though. 

Q.  How  long  do  the  public  schools  last  each  year  in  North  Carolina? — ^A. 
Seventy-one  days. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Is  the  general  tendencv — I  was  going  to  ask  about  the 
public  schools,  whether  the  tendency  to  prolong  tne  terms  from  year  to  year  in 
the  public  schools  is  increasing  any? — ^A.  Yes;  it  is  increasing.  The  appropria- 
tion for  the  public  schools  has  been  increased  by  each  successive  legislature  for 
the  last  10  or  15  years. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  general  tendency  for  the  better  all  the  while? — ^A.  Tes; 
very  decidedly.  The  schools  are  supported  at  present  by  a  tax  of  18  cents  on  the 
hxmdred  dolliu^*  worth  of  property,  and  a  dollar  and  a  half  poll  tax.  In  addition 
to  that  there  was  a  lump  appropriation  by  the  last  legislature  of  $100,000,  which 
is  being  distributed  over  the  State.  Of  course  the  most  efficient  schools  of  the 
State  are  those  in  the  towns  and  small  cities.    There  they  have  a  special  tax. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  the  facilities  for  higher  education  in  this  State?— A.  Con- 
sidering the  means  at  their  command,  the  facilities  are  remarkably  good.  The 
amount  of  work  that  is  done  for  the  money  would  scarcely  be  credible  to  persons 
familiar  with  institutions  like  Princeton,  and  Harvard,  and  Yale.  Take  tne  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  with  an  income  of  not  quite  $50,000.  It  is  almost 
incremble  that  this  institution  should  be  able  to  train  men  who,  on  graduating, 
secure  scholarships  from  Harvard  and  afterwards  fellowships  in  competition 
with  Harvard  men.  I  say  it  is  quite  remarkable  that  the  State  should  be  able 
at  so  small  an  expenditure  to  furnish  an  institution  that  would  train  men  so 
thoroughly  and  efficiently  as  that  at  a  total  of  $50,000. 

Q.  How  many  students  do  they  have?— A.  They  have  at  the  university  now 
about  600. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  colleges  in  this  State?— A.  About  a  dossen.  They  are 
mostly  church  colleges,  all  except  the  university  and  the  State  college  that  I  have 
just  spoken  of— the  a^cultural  and  mechamcal.  The  Presbyterians  have  an 
excellent  college,  Davidson  College;  the  Baptists  have  a  college  at  Wake  Forest; 
the  Methodists  at  Durham,  Trinity  College;  the  Christians  have  Elon  College;  the 
Quakers  have  Guilford  College;  the  Lutherans  have  North  Carolina  CoUege, 
Mount  Pleasant;  then  there  are  a  great  many  local  colleges  in  the  State. 

Q.  There  are  8  or  4  colleges  in  this  State  of  really  high  standing,  are  there 
not?— A.  Well,  yes.  I  judge  that  Wake  Forest,  Trinity,  and  Davidson  would  be 
the  best  of  the  smaller  colleges. 

Q.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was,  as  I  understand  it,  there  are  3  or  4  colleges  in 
this  State  that  are  really  high?— A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Of  collegiate  standing?— A.  Yes;  I  think  you  might  speak  of  them  as  doing 
very  creditable  work. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Would  you  expect  the  Federal  Government  to  aid 
those  colleges?— A.  No. 

Q.  Is  their  education  confined  to  members  of  each  particular  denomination? — 
A.  Well,  practically,  except  local  patronage;  yes,  practically. 

Q.  The  Qovemment  aid  you  would  expect  would  be  for  such  colleges  as  were 
open  to  all  classes  and  denominations? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  public  schools,  also? — ^A.  I  do  not  expect  any  of  it,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  well  if  we  had  it. 

Q.  The  public  schools  also?— A.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  help  could  be 
given  the  public  schools. 

Q.  Some  reasons  were  given  yesterday  by  witnesses  why  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment sMtQd  do  this.  Wmit  reasons  would  you  advance  in  support  of  that  posi- 
tion?— ^A.  I  would  give  two  reasons,  so  far  as  the  South  is  concerned.  First,  the 
unusual  iinpoveris£nent  of  the  South  by  the  war,  and  the  burdens  resulting  from 
the  war.  The  South  lost  its  entire  slave  proi>erty,  and  suffered  a  very  considera- 
ble depreciation  of  all  other  values.  It  is  beginning  to  rally  from  that,  however, 
but.  wnile  the  South  bears  its  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  Government,  of  course 
it  gets  no  return,  or  but  little,  in  pensions,  for  instance.  The  other  reason  would 
be  the  improvement  of  citizenship.  I  see  no  reason,  in  the  nature  of  things,  why 
education  should  any  more  be  a  State  function  than  a  national  function.  I  thinx 
we  should  have  a  national  university,  for  instance,  at  Washington,  and  just  as 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  is  helping  the  weaker  counties  to  pull  up  to  the  gen- 
eral level  of  education,  so  I  should  think  there  might  be  some  system  arranged 
whereby  the  United  States  would  help  the  weaker  sections  or  States  in  pulling  up 
to  the  general  national  level  of  education;  certainly  national  aid  might  be  given 
in  the  direction  of  supplying  teachers  through  subsidized  normal  schools,  and  in 
the  direction  of  technical  and  industrial  education.  You  would  thereby  lift  up  all 
the  schools  by  promoting  the  education  of  teachers,  and  you  would  help  industrial 
education  in  all  lines.  The  supply  of  education  for  the  professions  is  already 
ample.    There  is  no  trouble  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  standard  of  education  among  the  people  generally  in 
your  State  is  increasing  as  compared  with  10  or  20  years  ago?— A.  Yes;  very 
aecidedly. 


Q.  The  responsibilitjr  is  also  increasing?— A.  Yes. 


^  In  the  average  citizen.  The  cause  of  this  increased  responsibility  comes 
from  the  increased  demand  for  education?— A.  Yes.  We  should  have  a  more 
general  improvement  among  the  mass  of  our  people  if  they  had  more  education. 
Therefore,  I  favor  compulsory  education  as  the  greatest  leverage  to  improving  the 
condition  of  our  Southern  people.  I  think  it  would  work  in  two  directions.  First, 
I  think  it  would  make  them  discontented  with  their  present  lot.  If  every  boy 
and  girl  in  North  Carolina  could  go  to  school  6  months  a  year  for  5  years,  he 
would  not  go  back  home  and  live  in  the  same  house  and  eat  the  same  food  that 
he  will  live  in  and  will  eat  without  any  education.  Take  the  negro,  for  instance. 
One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  progress  of  the  negro  is  his  satisfaction  with 
so  little.  That  which  we  look  upon  as  a  rather  sorry  quality  of  the  negro  is  really 
the  one  which  is  doin^  most  at  present  for  his  improvement;  that  is  to  say,  his 
vanity.  He  is  exceedingly  fond  of  ^ood  clothes  and  making  a  show.  Of  course, 
I  speak  of  the  negro  as  a  class,  not  mdividually.  If  it  were  not  for  this  quality 
I  do  not  believe  the  negro  would  do  half  as  much  work  as  he  now  does.  The 
'  desire  of  the  negro  girl  and  the  negro  boy  for  fine  clothes  is,  I  believe,  the  greatest 
present  stimulus  which  is  making  them  do  any  labor  beyond  the  labor  just  neces- 
sary for  a  mere  existence.  In  the  same  way  in  many  directions,  universal  educa- 
tion applied  to  the  white  race  would  increase  wants  and  desires,  and  it  would 
also  gradually  stimulate  their  intellectual  activities  and  make  them  caiiable  of 
doing  more  things  and  doing  them  better.  So  that,  as  an  economical  measure, 
not  merely  as  a  social,  philanthropic  measure,  if  I  wanted  to  increase  to  tiie 
greatest  degree  the  productive  power  of  North  Carolina,  I  should  favor,  first, 
universal  education,  compulsory  as  much  as  possible,  and,  second,  as  much  indus- 
trial and  technical  education  as  possible,  putting  it  into  the  public-school  system, 
drawing  and  designing,  carpentry,  and  such  like  things  as  they  have  in  the  New 
England  States,  and  culminating  in  the  greatest  possible  number  of  technical 
schools. 

Q.  Did  the  lack  of  education  among  the  colored  race  in  the  South  serve  to  check 
the  process  of  the  people  of  the  South  generally  as  much  before  emancix>ation  as 
it  has  since?— A.  Slavery  entirely  checked  the  industrial  progress  of  the  South. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  would  you  say  as  to  agriculture?— A.  It 
checked  the  industrial  progress  of  the  South  m  every  direction.  If  slavery  had 
continued  until  now,  in  my  opinion  the  South  would  be  utterly  and  irretrievably 
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bankrupt  to-day.  The  South  was  fairly  prosperous  with  black  labor  until  the 
settlement  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  West,  the  Northwest,  and  the  South- 
west. But  since  the  development  of  these  portions  of  the  country  with  much 
more  fertile  land  than  we  have  in  the  South,  we  are  utterly  unable,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  any  staple  crops  raised  by  igno- 
rant labor,  excepting  possibly  cotton  and  sugar. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  My  inquiry  was  in  regard  to  education  rather  than 
filaveiy.  The  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  this,  Was  the  illiteracy  of  the  colored 
race  as  great  a  check  to  progress  prior  to  emancipation  of  the  colored  men  as  it 
is  now? 

The  Witness.  To  whose  progress? 

Mr.  Ratchford.  The  progress  of  the  whole  people  of  the  South. 

The  Witness.  What  sort  of  progress? 

Mr.  Ratchford.  Industrial  progress. — A.  The  illiteracy  of  the  negro,  in  the 
way  you  put  it,  I  do  not  think  had  much  to  do  with  it.  The  presence  of  the 
negro  as  a  workman,  and  as  practicalljr  the  only  laborer  in  the  South  in  slave 
time,  prevented  the  white  man  from  being  a  laborer,  so  that  we  had  no  skilled 
labor  of  the  highest  order  in  the  South;  there  was  not  any  in  North  Carolina, 
certainly.  I  do  not  include  in  that  carpenters,  brick  masons,  plasterers,  and 
that  kind  of  labor,  but  I  mean  machinists  of  any  kind,  engineers,  architects.  I 
attribute  that  to  the  fact  that  the  laborer  in  the  South  was  a  slave,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  he  could  not  reach  the  highesfskill;  and  the  white  man  did 
not  enter  into  the  field  of  labor  at  all,  because  it  was  occupied  by  a  slave,  and 
labor  was  disreputable.  So  the  presence  of  the  nenro  as  a  slave  in  the  South  not 
only  interfered  with  but  absolutely  prevented  the  development  of  industries  to  a 
high  degree  in  any  direction,  except  the  very  rudest  and  crudest,  those  which 
could  be  performed  hy  the  negro  himself. 

(j.  Witn  the  emancix>ation  of  this  low  class  of  labor,  then,  came  the  duties  of 
citizenship? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  the  colored  people  since  been  able  to  dischar^  those  duties  in  such  a 
way  as  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  South  in  any  marked  de^^ree? — 
A.  No;  they  have  hindered  the  interest  of  the  South  very  decidedly,  and  m  tiiat 
I  include  their  own  interests. 

Q.  By  that  you  mean  they  were  not  ready  for  the  duties  that  were  thrust  upon 
them?— A.  They  were  not  at  all  ready;  and  an  evil  was  created  by  their  enfran- 
chisement that  for  a  full  generation  has  threatened  to  destroy  the  South.  There 
is  now  pending  in  North  Carolina  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  which  is 
intended  to  remove  this  evil.  If  I  were  a  negro  I  would  vote  for  it;  I  should  con- 
sider it  best  for  my  own  race. 

Q.  What  is  the  amendment?— A.  It  is  an  amendment  imposing  an  educational 
qualification  for  suffrage. 

Q.  Upon  all  races? — A.  Upon  all;  but  excepting  from  its  operation  until  1908 
the  descendants  of  such  persons  as  could  vote  on  the  1st  of  January,  1867.  In 
other  words,  there  is  a  practical  exception  until  1908  of  those  whites  in  the  State, 
except  foreigners,  who  may  be  illiterate.  There  is  an  exception  of  those  negroes 
in  the  State  whose  ancestors  could  vote  in  1867  in  any  State  of  the  Union,  but  not 
any  of  those  who  resided  in  the  States  where  they  could  not  vote.  Speaking  gen- 
erally, there  will  be  an  exclusion  of  illiterate  blacks  from  the  suffri^  from  now 
on.  There  will  be  an  exclusion  of  illiterate  whites  also  from  the  suffrage  begin- 
ning practically  in  1908.  There  is  a  temporary  i>ermit«  not  to  all  the  illiterate  * 
whites,  but  the  effect  will  be  to  permit  the  majority  of  illiterate  whites  to  vote 
up  to  1908.  If  I  were  a  negro  I  would  vote  for  the  amendment.  The  real  problem 
with  the  negro  in  the  South  is  to  make  a  living.  He  should  seek  industrial 
opportunity;  that  is  his  real  problem.  He  has  no  political  chance,  and  he  has 
found  that  out;  he  can  not  have  any  political  chance.  It  would  be  a  miracle  if  he 
could  have,  with  his  antecedents  and  with  the  race  he  is  competing  with.  He 
himself  has  sense  enough  to  know  that  he  has  no  political  chance.  There  are 
people  who  are  not  in  contact  with  him  or  the  Southern  whites  who  have  not 
yet  found  it  out;  but  the  negro  here  knows  it,  and  any  intelligent  nesro  in  the 
State  will  tell  you  so.  The  real  struggle  for  the  negro  is  to  fit  himself  for  the 
industrial  fight  that  always  exists— the  fight  to  make  a  living.  He  had  better  fit 
himself  for  it  in  this  generation.  If  he  does  not  the  white  man  will  entirely  occupy 
the  field;  and  if  he  does,  the  negro  will  never  get  into  it,  because  he  can  not  travd 
as  fast  as  the  white  man.  That  was  the  negro's  opportunity  when  he  was  eman- 
cipated, if  he  had  not  gone  off  into  politics  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  If  the 
whole  race  had  set  themselves  right  steadily  toward  the  acquisition  of  property, 
they  would  have  had  a  chance  at  least  to  win.  I  do  not  know  what  tne  restut 
would  have  been.    The  problem  is  still  before  us.    If  they  do  not  begin  to  train 
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themBelves  to  be  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  masons,  plasterers,  and  handicrafts- 
men generally;  if  they  do  not  quit  educating  themselves  for  law  and  medicine, 
preacning  and  teachmg,  and  turn  their  best  talent  into  industrial  lines,  then 
they  have  no  chance  in  the  world  here.  In  my  opinion,  therefore,  it  would  be 
better  for  the  negro  race  if  the  public  schools  throughout  the  State  were  turned 
into  industrial  training  establishments.  I  think  if  all  the  money  that  is  now 
given  to  every  single  public  school  in  Mecklenburg  County  was  put  into  indus- 
trial schools  for  Mecklenburg  County,  it  would  be  better  tor  the  race  than  the 
way  it  now  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  think,  then,  what  Booker  Washington  is  undertaking 
to  do  IS  on  the  right  line? — A.  Exactly;  so  far  as  the  condition  of  the  negro 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris,  interrupting.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
are  not  in  favor  of  teaching  the  negro  race  to  read  and  write — the  rudiments  of 
education? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  take  that  iwsition;  but  as  between  that 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  But  would  not  your  scheme  necessarily  result  in  that?— A. 
For  a  while,  yes.  As  between  the  choice  of  two  things,  I  say  the  other  thing  is 
better.    Do  not  misunderstand  me,  please. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  If  both  can  be  combined,  they  are  better  still?— A. 
That  is  right,  sir;  if  both  can  be  combined  they  are  better  still,  but  not  with  the 
means  we  have  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  think  it  is  imxx)ssible  to  combine  both  at  present? — 
A.  Yes,  for  lack  of  means. 

Q.  And  therefore  you  recommend  industrial  in  preference  to  academic  train- 
ing?— ^A.  Yes.  I  suppose  that  three-fourths  of  the  houses  east  of  Raleigh  up  to 
I880  were  erected  by  negro  worfanen.  My  father  owned  a  couple  of  carpenters 
and  a  very  skillful  barrel  maker,  a  man  who  would  earn  $2.50  a  day,  a  colored, 
black  negro;  also  a  couple  of  shoemakers,  and  a  tanner.  I  doubt  if  the  children  of 
any  of  tnose  skilled  laoorers  that  my  father  owned  have  any  skill  in  any  trade 
at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Were  they  trained  or  did  they  make  themselves 
mechanics?— A.  Partly  by  tnemselves  and  partly  by  the  owners  recognizing  this 
talent  and  having  it  trained  under  the  apprentice  system  of  hiring  out. 

I  think  the  race  is  doinff  the  best  it  can  under  the  circumstances — ^the  very  best. 
I  am  not  pessimistic  at  all  about  it.  I  believe  all  problems  connected  with  it  are 
goin^  to  solve  themselves.  I  believe  the  condition  of  the  negro  is  better  than  it 
was  in  slavery,  but  not  as  much  better  as  some  i)eople  think.  In  slavery  there 
were  practically  only  two  classes  of  negroes,  and  now  there  are  three  classes.  In 
slavery  there  was  the  best  class,  the  most  intelligent,  skilled  workers  and  house- 
hold servants,  and  then  the  great  mass.  Now  there  are  three  classes.  There  are 
the  most  intelligent  ones,  who  are  mainly  professional  men,  or  barbers,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  and  then  there  is  the  great  mass,  and  then  the  lowest  class. 
There  was  not  any  lowest  class  in  slavery.  The  lowest  class  now  is  comt)08ed 
of  the  professional  thieves  and  gamblers  and  petty  criminals,  loafers,  vagabonds, 
prostitutes,  general  idlers,  and  vicious.  I  say  that  class  did  not  exist  in  slavery. 
You  may  also  add  to  the  lowest  class  the  infirm,  decrepit,  invahds,  and  semi- 
idiotic.  Those  are  not  taken  care  of  now.  The  worst  cases,  of  course,  go  into 
the  State  institutions.  Under  the  slave  system  the  whole  establishment  was 
taken  care  of.  Under  the  present  system  the  idle  and  vicious  and  weak  are 
driven  to  the  wall,  and  are  driven  into  bad  habits.  The  best  class  is  rather 
larger  than  it  was  in  slavery;  the  lowest  class  did  not  exist  in  slavery,  and  is 
getting  rather  larger  every  day.  The  great  mass  of  negroes  in  some  places  are 
better  off  than  in  slavery,  in  some  places  about  the  same,  and  in  some  pl^es  worse 
off.  I  think  on  the  whole  the  race  is  in  better  condition  than  in  slavery.  If 
something  could  be  done  to  restore  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  races 
of  the  South,  and  to  give  them  industrial  education,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  do 
more  for  the  negro  than  anything  else  that  could  be  done. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  on  that  line — the  restoration  of  those  rela- 
tions?— ^A.  I  think  it  will  depend  upon  two  things — first,  the  elimination  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  negroes  from  political  life,  and,  second,  the  demonstration  by 
the  negro  that  he  is  fit  for  higher  industrial  education  and  can  make  himself 
useful  and  indispensable  as  a  laborer.  Whenever  he  shows  that,  he  will  have 
plenty  of  strong  friends,  if  he  does  not  keep  up  that  anta«^onism  which  he  now 
feels  toward  the  white  race.  For  example,  when  I  was  a  child  I  used  to  say  my 
Sunday-school  lesson  along  with  the  negro  children  of  my  age.  We  were  all 
called  up  and  catechised,  and  some  of  the  negroes  knew  their  lessons  as  well  as  I 
did — ^perhaps  better.  At  night,  in  my  mother's  bedroom,  dept  one  or  two  negro 
g^rls  who  were  house  servants.  She  was  interested  in  their  morality  and  in  their 
cleanliness;  she  made  them  wash  and  keep  clean  and  dress  decently.    They  spent 
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their  lives  practically  in  the  house.  They  heard  all  the  conversation  of  the  family. 
My  father  was  a  lawyer  and  we  were  all  educated,  and  the  negroes  were  benefited 
by  the  free  association  with  us.  >They  had  to  come  into  the  house  at  a  certain 
hour  and  go  to  sleep.  They  slept  by  my  mother's  bed,  and  she  took  an  interest 
in  their  entire  moral  and  physical,  and  to  some  extent  their  intellectual,  welfare. 
That  ia  hardl>r  the  case  to-dav  anywhere  in  the  South;  it  was  the  general  mle 
before.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  ''restoration  of  kindly  relations."  A  negro  girl 
to-day  who  is  a  house  servant  desires  it  understood  that  she  is  not  to  sleep  in  the 
house  where  she  is  a  servant.  If  the  lady  who  is  employing  her  should  under- 
take to  say  anything  about  her  sleeping,  going  and  coming,  she  woxdd  bitterly 
resent  it,  and,  worse  than  that,  her  father  and  mother  would  resent  it.  In  otiier 
words,  they  have  cut  loose  from  the  influence  which  comes  from  the  kindly  social 
contact  between  the  employer  and  employee,  which  was  a  verv  close  one  in  the 
South  under  the  slave  system.  The  negro  i)arents  are  unable  to  exercise  the 
control  which  they  should  exercise  over  their  own  children,  and  they  have  cut 
loose  from  the  control  formerly  exercioed  over  the  children.  The  negro  children 
of  this  generation  are  practically  without  any  control.  I  speak  of  the  masses;  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  higher  class. 

<^.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  association  of  the  large  mass  of  negroes  with  the 
white  population  will  ultimately  tend  to  raise  the  standard  and  improve  their 
habits? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  would;  very  decidedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  The  criminal  class  among  the  colored  people  is  recruited 
very  largely  from  the  younger  ^neration?— A.  Very  largely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  thought  the 
negro  could  be  eliminated  from  voting  and  all  political  rights? — ^A.  I  think  it 
would  be  best  for  him.    He  is  practically  eliminated  anyhow. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  would  remove  the  social  friction  between  the  two 
races? — ^A.  Yes;  certainly,  that  would  remove  it.  If  the  negroes  had  not  been  given 
the  suffrage  when  they  were  given  it,  the  kindly  feeling  whica  then  existed  and 
was  very  strong  between  the  races,  in  my  opinion,  would  have  continued,  and  the 
white  people  wno  owned  slaves  would  still  have  employed  them,  and  would  have 
been  interested  in  them  x>ersonally,  not  merely  as  laborers.  They  are  not  inter- 
ested in  them  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  They  are  eliminated  here  in  the  South.  Why  not 
everywhere?— A.  "Well,  it  is  just  like  the  Chinese  question,  or  the  Indian  mies- 
tion.  You  might  ask  that  question  in  California— why  the  Chinese  should  be 
eliminated  in  California  and  not  in  Massachusetts. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Without  goin^  into  partisan  politics,  will  you  explain 
how  and  to  what  extent  the  colored  man  is  eliminated  from  the  exercise  of  his 
political  rights?— A.  A  good  illustration  is  South  Carolina  where  there  are  two 
negroes  to  one  white,  ana  yet  the  white  people  govern  the  State. 

Q.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  does  it,  that  where  the  colored  men  are  in  the 
majority  they  vote  as  a  unit? — ^A.  Of  course  it  is  well  understood  that  the  negroes 
as  a  mass  vote  the  Republican  ticket  in  the  South.  It  is  like  the  revolution  that 
was  in  Hawaii;  there  were  about  5,000  Americans  and  English  people  in  Hawaii, 
and  they  walked  out  one  morning,  pulled  down  the  Hawaiian  flag  and  put  up  the 
American  flag,  and  said  to  the  other  200,000  people  on  that  island,  '*If  you  can 
pull  down  that  flag*  come  and  do  it."  Well,  it  is  the  same  crowd  of  folks  down 
South  as  did  that  in  Hawaii. 

Q.  You  have  reason  to  believe  the  votes  are  received  and  counted,  have  you,  on 
election  day? — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  never  been  a  ballot  holder,  and  have  no 
knowledge  of  that  business.  I  simply  say  this,  that  wherever  the  white  race 
comes  in  contact  with  an  inferior  race  in  any  mass,  so  that  it  can  threaten  to  be 
a  controlling  element  in  political  life,  the  white  race  predominates.  Take  the 
Chinese  in  (Jalif  omia  and  the  Indians  out  West.  We  let  Indians  vote  in  North 
Carolina,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  vote  in  those  States  where  their  voting 
would  make  any  difference— in  the  West,  for  instance.  We  miffht  ask  why  these 
fellows  out  West  disfranchise  the  Indians.    We  do  not  disfranchise  thom. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  That  is  in  the  treaty  made  with  them  here.— A. 
Why  did  we  make  that  treaty? 

Q.  The  local  status  hero  A.  Why  is  there  a  different  local  status?  The 
reason  is  it  don't  make  any  difference  here  and  it  would  make  some  difference 
somewhere  else.  It  is  the  same  reason  why  the  Chinamen  vote  in  Massachusetts 
and  can  not  vote  in  California;  the  same  reason  exactly.  The  negro  has  political 
rights  in  the  North,  but  don't  have  in  North  Carolina.  The  negro  has  the  same 
rights  in  Massachusetts  as  in  California,  but  the  Chinaman  does  not.  In  the 
State  of  Washington  an  Indian  don't  have  any;  in  Hawaii  the  negro  don't 
have,  and  so  on  aU  the  way  around  the  world.    There  is  nothing  peculiar  about 
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thia  question,  nothing  whatever.  It  is  simply  complicated  and  mixed  up  by  feel- 
ings engendered  by  the  civil  war  between  the  white  man  in  our  North  and  South, 
so  the  fellow  np  North  would  not  see  this  negro  question  as  he  sees  the  Chinese  and 
Indian  question.  He  has  the  meanest  kind  of  feeling  for  the  Indian ;  he  has  kicked 
him  off  the  face  of  the  earth;  has  got  his  lands,  and  won't  let  him  off  until  he 
has  wiped  him  out  of  existence.  There  are  only  300,000  of  them  on  our  conti- 
nent. He  passed  laws  excluding  the  Chinaman  from  the  continent.  Nobody 
would  maintain  for  a  moment  that  the  Chinese  are  not  a  sujierior  race  to  the 
ne^o. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  That  they  were  not  a  superior  race? — ^A.  Certainly; 
nobody  would  maintain  it.  Look  at  tneir  literacy;  look  at  their  civilisation;  look 
at  their  industrious  habits,  and  yet  they  are  excluded  from  the  whole  continent. 
You  heard  a  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  this  morning  say  that  he  did  not 
want  the  negro  pushed  out — wanted  him  to  stay  here.  As  to  that  matter,  I  yield 
to  no  man  as  to  my  kindly  feelings.  I  played  with  them,  stayed  with  them, 
hugged  them  and  kissed  them,  and  I  have  slept  with  negroes  50  times.  It  was 
the  very  height  of  my  ambition  and  joy  to  ^o  out  to  a  neg^o  cabin  and  play 
with  them.  The  most  pitiful  story  in  the  history  of  our  country,  perhaps  in 
any  country,  is  the  putting  up  of  the  ne^o  to  a  position  in  conflict  with  this 
branch  of  the  white  race  and  expecting  him  to  maintain  himself.  It  is  one  of 
the  saddest  things  that  ever  happened  in  history.  As  a  friend  to  the  negro, 
I  say  that  his  real  friend,  wherever  he  belongs,  whether  North  or  South,  will 
desire  to  put  him,  as  soon  as  possible  and  as  systematically  as  possible,  in  a  course 
of  industrial  training  to  enable  him  to  make  a  living  in  the  world  and  get  prop- 
erty and  be  somebody,  and  will  entirely  remove  from  his  head  any  idea  that  he  is 
to  furnish  Congressmen  and  governors,  legislators,  justices  of  the  i)eace,  trus- 
tees, and  other  officials  to  manage  the  white  race.  Those  ideas  have  put  him  in 
such  a  state  of  hostility  te  the  white  race  as  has  tended  to  destroy  all  of  these 
kindly  influences  which  existed  during  slavery  in  the  daily  relations  of  life. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  you  give  him  some  citizen's  rights?— A.  Cer- 
tainly; give  him  all  theprotection  the  law  gives  any  man. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Gfive  him  full  right  to  own  property  and  acquire  property? — 
A.  Why,  certainly;  and  let  him  enjoy  all  political  rights  as  long  as  he  shows  him- 
self capable  of  exercising  them  -pToperly.  He  did  enjoy  political  rights  in  this 
State  up  to  1835.  My  grandmother  went  to  school  with  negroes.  One  of  the  best 
teachers  of  Orange  County  was  a  negro.  He  taught  Wiley  P.  Mangum,  one  of 
our  most  eminent  men.  He  taught  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  eminent  pien  the 
State  ever  produced.  He  was  a  negro  Presbyterian  teacher.  These  kindly  rela- 
tions can  not  be  restored  with  constant  political  warfare  between  the  races. 
Here  is  where  the  trouble  is  coming  to  in  the  South  with  the  negro.  We  have 
not  had  any  trouble  yet  with  the  negro.  It  has  not  begun.  The  race  question  will 
come  when  the  laboring  white  class  won't  want  the  negro  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  labor.  That  is  where  the  race  question  will  be  in  the  South.  That  is  the  race 
question  you  have  in  the  North.  You  know  that  in  New  York  City  the  white 
carpenters  and  brick  masons  and  plasterers  will  not  let  a  negro  be  a  carpenter, 
bricklayer,  or  plasterer.  The  neg^o  has  lost  that  in  the  North;  he  can  not  do 
those  things  in  the  Northern  States.  The  time  will  come  when  he  can  not  do  those 
things  in  the  South,  because,  while  we  have  a  kindly  feeling,  we  are  no  different 
from  what  you  are.  We  are  getting  to  be  as  selfish  as  you  are.  That  has 
already  happened  in  certain  places  in  the  South .  There  are  numbers  of  counties  in 
Texas  that  they  do  not  even  let  the  negro  live  in.  He  can  not  even  plow.  He 
rets  $15  a  month  for  plowing,  and  the  white  man  wants  the  job.  In  North  Caro- 
lina he  gets  $5  a  month  for  plowing.  The  problem,  therefore,  I  say,  is  for  the 
negro  to  train  himself  to  do  this  skiUed  labor  and  then  do  it  before  the  hostility 
is  so  great  between  him  and  the  white  man  that  he  won*t  let  him  do  it;  for  then 
you  will  see  a  race  question  that  will  be  one  sure  enough.  There  will  be  fighting 
and  fussing  enough  when  that  comes,  and  all  this  political  muss  isn't  anything 
compared  to  it.  We  are  trying  to  promote  that  in  this  State;  we  are  trying  to  give 
the  negro  the  best  chance  possible  for  industrial  education.  There  is  a  college 
in  the  State,  supported  by  the  State,  for  the  industrial  education  of  the  negroes; 
simply  an  equal  division  of  the  funds  which  we  have  from  the  National  Gov- 
ernment (I  mean  per  capita)  between  the  coUege  of  which  I  am  president  and 
the  neOTo  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  J.  C.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make?— A.  No, 
unless  you  wish  to  hear  more  particularly  about  the  different  colleges. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  anything  further  that  you 
have  to  say. — A.  I  will  say  one  other  word  about  this.  I  am  glad  to  see  these 
cotton  mills  starting;  and  if  the  negro  shows  that  he  is  a  capable  laborer  in  the 
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cotton  mill,  you  will  see  him  employed  on  a  large  scale  throughout  the  Soath  by 
capitalists. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  he  is  capable? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
I  have  no  means  of  judging. 

O.  You  know  of  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be? — ^A.  I  think  experience  is 
rather  against  the  probability  of  his  being  capable,  but  of  course  that  is  not  worth 
anything  in  the  face  of  the  experiment  now  being  made.  This  is  a  plain  practi- 
cal setting  before  you  of  what  I  mean  by  the  labor  struggle  between  the  races: 
If  this  mill  up  at  Concord,  which  I  hope  will  succeed,  does  succeed,  and  other 
mills  in  the  South  employ  negro  labor,  then  if  the  white  laborers  strike  in  the 
white  miUs,  and  they  employ  negro  laborers  in  their  stead,  you  will  see  the  same 
kind  of  trouble  in  the  Southern  States  that  ^ou  have  seen  in  Illinois  where  white 
miners  struck  and  negroes  were  brought  in.  I  know  you  will  see  it  if  this  is 
delayed  very  much  longer.  If  the  negro  could  have  been  employed  in  the  mills 
immediatelv  after  the  war,  before  the  white  people  got  into  them,  you  would  not 
have  seen  this  trouble. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Even  if  it  is  not  delayed,  does  it  not  seem  as  if  one 
race  would  eventually  crowd  the  other  out  of  that  particular  labor  market? — ^A. 
I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  neg^ro  is  best  adapted  to  follow  these  pursuits,  generally 
speaking?— A.  What  pursuits? 

Q.  Agriculture  and  labor  in  general. — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  he  is.  I  do 
not  share  the  belief  that  the  ne^o  is  a  better  laborer  in  the  South  than  the  white 
man.  I  think  the  white  man  is  a  better  laborer  than  the  negro  in  an3rthing  he 
goes  at. 

Q.  Have  you  any  hope  that  the  mixing  of  the  races  will  eventually  result  in  a 
closer  afi^ation  between  them?— A.  Amalgamation? 

Q.  Amalgamation;  yes. — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  will.  I  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  study  to  that,  but  I  do  not  think  it.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  amal- 
gamation. The  last  census  showed  nearly  1,000,000  people  in  the  United  States 
who  were  half  white  and  the  other  half  either  negro.  Indian,  or  something  else, 
but  the  next  generation  reverts  to  negro  instead  of  becoming  whiter.  The  quad- 
roon and  octoroon  are  either  infertile  with  whites  or  their  issue  is  sickly. 

Q.  For  instance,  many  of  the  labor  organizations  that  formerly  excluded  the 
negro  from  membership  now  accept  him,  and  provide  in  their  constitution  that 
no  discrimination  shall  be  practiced  by  their  members  against  any  member 
because  of  his  creed,  color,  or  nationality.  Do  you  look  on  that  as  a  hopeful 
sign?^A.  Yes;  but  these  labor  organizations  doubtless  are  where  there  are  very 
few  negro  laborers,  and  there  is  not  the  same  reason  for  prejudice  there  as  there 
would  be  where  there  are  a  great  many  negro  laborers.  It  is  t^e  old  question  of 
the  Chinaman  and  Indian.  There  is  no  prejudice  in  this  State  against  the  China- 
man or  Indian.    They  could  stop  in  any  hotel  in  Charlotte;  but  a  negro  could  not. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  a  wrong  impression  with  the  commission.  My  father 
was  a  slaveholder,  and  I  was  raised  with  negroes,  and  have  the  kindest  feeling 
toward  them.  I  was  educated  in  the  North;  I  had  two  negro  classmates;  Ldia 
not  any  more  mind  sitting  and  reciting  with  them  than  with  the  white  boys; 
I  have  none  of  that  personal  feeling— not  a  particle— but  I  make  no  distinction 
whatever  in  my  mind  between  the  negro  and  any  other  race  which -our  race  is 
competing  with.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  mag^c  in  the  ne^o  race  because 
they  have  been  in  slavery.  It  is  iust  like  any  other— the  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Indians,  Spaniards,  Frenchmen,  Italians,  or  any  other  race  we  come  in  contact 
with.  There  is  no  magic  in  the  word  negro.  He  will  stand  simply  and  absolutely 
on  his  merits,  and  the  Southern  white  people  are  willing  to  let  him  do  so. 

Look  at  the  negro  in  Africa.  England  nas  just  gone  to  war  in  South  Africa 
because  Englishmen  in  a  foreign  country  were  not  accorded  the  same  rights  as  the 
Boers — we  are  of  the  same  blood  as  the  Englishman — nobody  is  talking  about  the 

Cr  negroes  who  owned  the  land  in  South  Africa,  the  poor  negroes  that  the  Boers 
e  kicked  out  of  their  country;  nobody  is  saying  anything  for  them.  That  is 
the  attitude  of  the  world  toward  negro  Africa. 

There  is  no  magic  about  the  thing.  We  are  goin^  to  do  the  best  we  can  for  and 
with  the  negroes  in  the  South,  but  that  "best"  is  not  going  to  include  their 
directing  public  affairs.  I  say  that  after  being  educated  in  tne  North  and  not 
being  cantankerous  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form,  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  the 
negro  every  particle  of  education  he  will  receive— literary,  scientific,  industrial, 
ana  every  other  kind — and  giving  him  every  single  right  of  citizenship  that  he 
can  and  will  exercise  properly,  and  I  do  not  mean  by  that  voting  the  Democratic 
ticket;  I  mean  voting  any  ticket  he  wants  to,  intelligently  and  with  some  reason. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Chicago,  III.,  March  21,  lOOO, 

TESTIMONY  OF  FEOF.  EUGEHE  DAYENFOET, 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
station^  University  of  lUtnois, 

The  special  snbcommission  met  at  7.15  p.  m., March  27, 1900, in  the  Auditorium 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  8.3o  p.  m.  Prof.  Eugene  Davenport,  of 
Urbana,  lU.,  was  sworn  as  a  witness,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  riven  the  subject  of  adulteration  of 
foods  any  thought  or  investigation?— A.  I  have  not  studied  the  adulterations  of 
foods,  but  I  have  given  some  study  to  the  question  of  food  adulteration  in  com- 
parison with  such  subjects  as  fertilizer  adulterations  and  seed  adulterations. 

Q.  Then  you  may  ^o  on  and  state  anything  along  the  line  of  adulteration  you 
have  in  mind  that  will  bear  on  the  q^uestlon. — ^A.  It  seems  to  me  the  further  we 
keep  away  from  the  word  "  adultei*ation  "  in  our  legislation  the  better  we  are  off. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  word  to  define,  especially  in  a  law.  If  we  draw  the  lines 
hard  and  fast,  we  will  cast  odium  and  disgrace  ux)on  many  things  which  are  them- 
selves entirely  resi>ectable,  so  that  I  should  say  that  in  theory,  at  least,  legislation 
should  aim  to  g^t  at  and  make  known  the  actual  composition  of  these  materials, 
rather  than  to  determine  the  question  as  to  whether  they  are  adulterated  and  as 
to  what  is  adulteration.  The  fertilizer  business  of  this  country  as  conducted 
now,  it  seems  to  me,  furnishes  valuable  information  along  this  Ime.  There  are 
thousands  of  brands  of  fertilizer.  Nobody  cares  what  the  name  is.  The  simple 
question  is.  How  much  nitrogen,  how  much  phosphoric  acid,  how  much  potash 
per  ton,  and  the  amount  must  be  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer,  and  the  buyer 
Duys  it  for  so  much  nitrogen,  so  much  potash,  and  so  much  phosphoric  acid.  In 
most  of  the  States  if  he  is  deceived  as  to  the  amount  the  manufacturer  or  the 
dealer,  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  can  be  prosecuted. 

In  the  question  of  seed  adulteration — to  use  the  word  again — ^in  some  cases  rock 
is  ground  and  mixed  with  clover  seed  and  turnip  seed — seeds  that  are  small — 
where  the  adulteration  can  not  easily  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye.  Suppose  we 
say  that  is  an  adulteration?  What  shall  we  say  about  a  seed  that  is  put  upon 
the  market  exactly  as  grown  upon  the  field,  has  no  rock  in  it,  but  it  is  full  of 
weed  seeds?  I  should  prefer  to  nave  my  seeds  adulterated  with  rock  rather  than 
have  a  large  percentage  of  narrow-leaf  plantain  and  the  other  seeds  that  live 
with  clover;  almost  impossible  to  disassociate  or  separate  them  from  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  such  seeds  usually  sold  by  weight  or  by  measure?— 
A.  Usually  by  weight.  In  case  of  a  bad  weight  of  course  the  damage  is  not 
from  the  lessened  amount  of  seed  that  the  purchaser  receives  for  his  money,  but 
from  the  seeding  that  he  makes  upon  his  farm  of  the  weed  that  is  difficult  to 
eradicate — much  the  same  as  paying  for  one  variety  of  apple  and  getting  another. 
I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  whole  question  is  a  broader  one  than  the  ques- 
tion of  adulteration.  It  is  just  as  pressing  a  question  among  buyers  of  fruit 
trees  that  they  may  know  that  the  variety  they  buy  is  true  to  name  and  that 
they  shall  not,  10  years  after  setting  out  a  tree  and  cultivating  it,  find  that  after 
all  it  is  an  inferior  thing.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  forbid 
the  making  of  this  or  that  compound  upon  the  score  that  it  is  deleterious  to 
health,  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  say  what  is  deleterious  and  what  is  not. 

I  know  it  is  said  that  if  we  compel  the  publication  of  the  composilion  of  these 
food  stuffs  then  we  shall  require  manufacturers  to  publish  trade  secrets.  I  do 
not  see  why  we  can  not  protect  a  manufacturer  in  a  n-ade  secret  by  a  patent  just 
as  well  as  we  can  the  maker  of  a  machine  whose  secret  is  known  to  everybody. 

The  whole  question  of  the  adulteration  of  mOk  is  settling  itself  venr  rapidly,  in 
some  places,  at  least,  by  standardizing  milk.  I  do  not  care  whether  1  am  getting 
watered  milk,  or  skimmed  milk,  or  milk  made  from  a  cow  that  could  not  produce 
anything  but  a  low-grade  milk;  but  I  am  interested  in  knowing  that  I  get  a 
certain  percentage  of  cream  in  my  milk.  If  the  cow  is  not  able  to  put  more  than 
3  per  cent  of  cream  in  that  milk,  the  manufacturer  should  make  it  4  per  cent,  if 
that  is  the  standard  he  sells.  In  other  words,  the  question  is  not  whether  he  is 
selling  skimmed  milk  or  whole  milk,  but  whether  he  is  selling  3  per  cent,  4  per 
cent,  or  5  \>er  cent  milk.  He  can  make  it  anything  he  pleases.  If  a  man's  cows 
give  5  per  cent  cream,  he  is  entirely  justified  in  putting  in  enough  skimmed  milk 
to  bring  it  down  to  4  per  cent  cream,  if  he  is  selling  4  per  cent  milk.  The  simple 
question  is,  What  is  tne  composition  of  the  article? 

A  good  deal  of  damage  is  done,  it  seems  to  me,  in  attaching  odium  to  a  very 
healthful  article  and  increasing  its  price  cost  to  poor  people.    A  few  years  ago  this 
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conntry  was  flooded  with  good  things  said  about  com  meal — all  the  prodnctB  of 
indian  com — until  it  occorred  to  somebody  to  use  it  as  an  adulterant  for  flonr, 
and  from  that  moment  on  we  heard  hard  things  said  about  com  and  adolterated 
mixtures  of  com  flour  and  white  flour.  It  has  lost  caste.  Certainly  com  is  as 
healthful  as  it  ever  was,  and  the  mixture  is  as  good  as  either  one  alone  and 
cheai)er  than  white  flour,  but  nobody  wants  to  buy  it  when  he  undertakes  to  get 
high-class  wheat  flour.  After  all,  does  not  the  offense  consist  in  professing  to  sell 
one  article  and  actually  delivering  another?  That  is  about  the  line  I  had  in  mind 
about  this. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  Admitting  that  mixtures  exist,  what  remedv  have 
you  to  suggest  in  the  way  of  legislation?— A.  Simplv  this,  that  I  have  already 
mentioned:  that  the  actual  composition  of  the  article  shall  be  known;  that  it 
shall  be  published  by  the  one  that  offers  it  for  sale,  exactly  as  it  is  done  now  in 
most  States  with  fertilizers,  and  exactly  as  a  great  many  dealers  are  doing  vol- 
untarily now  with  stock  foods.  For  example,  the  Chicago  Qlucose  Company 
finds  that  its  refuse  products,  like  gluten  meal,  are  very  valuable  stock  rood. 
Voluntarily  they  are  putting  the  analysis  of  these  foods  upon  their  sacks;  it  is  to 
their  advantage  to  do  it.  I  do  not  see  why  other  people  could  not  also  be  com- 
pelled to  do  it. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  leg^islation  that  Illinois  has  just  had  upon  that 
subject?— A.  Somewhat. 

Q.  Along  what  line  is  the  recent  legislation? — ^A.  The  recent  legislation  is 
aimed  largely  at  the  Question  of  adulteration  and  at  the  willful  nonobservance 
of  the  law.  Personally,  I  do  not  think  that  the  willful  element  ought  to  enter 
into  it  at  all. 

Q.  Are  you  favorable  to  national  legislation  on  the  subject?— A.  I  have  not 
given  that  subject  study  enough  so  that  my  opinion  would  be  worth  much  as  to 
the  need  of  national  legislation.  There  are  difficulties  bound  to  arise  as  long  as 
it  stavs  within  the  realms  of  State  legislation.  As  long  as  there  is  no  uniform 
law  these  companies  will  make  one  brand  for  one  State  and  another  for  another; 
but  as  to  whetner  we  will  get  ahead  faster  in  that  direction  or  through  national 
legislation  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  as  long  as  the  law 
is  aimed  at  adulteration  the  less  we  have  of  it  the  better,  State  or  national. 

Q.  Where  the  article  may  be  of  interstate  commerce,  would  State  legislation 
be  sufficient?— A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  I  do  not  consider  myself  informed 
on  that  point. 

Miss  SiCKBLS.  One  ver^  important  feature  has  been  touched  upon  by  the  differ- 
ent witnesses  this  evenmg,  and  that  is  the  necessity  that  the  consumer,  the 
general  public,  should  be  so  instructed  in  the  foods  they  purchase  that  even 
though  tnev  are  labeled  the^  may  know  the  right  kinds  and  xnow  how  to  select 
them;  and  it  was  with  an  idea  of  learning  the  instruction  which  is  now  being 
given  in  the  universities  and  undertaken  and  contemplated  that  Professor  Daven- 
port's testimony  has  been  sought;  his  experience  is  so  extensive  as  to  make  him 
better  qualified  to  show  the  line  of  education  contemplated  in  our  colleges. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  You  have  heard  the  statement  made  by  Miss  Sickels. 
Can  you  give  the  commission  anv  information  along  that  line? — ^A.  Upon  that 
point  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  feel  that  in  our  early  legislation  upon  this  subject 
we  have  attempted  to  mix  education  with  regulation  of  commercial  matters.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  I  have  not  recommended  that  legislation  prohibit  the  sale  of 
anything.  That  means  that  the  buyer  must  inform  himself  as  to  what  will  be 
the  consequence  of  usins  this  or  that  food  or  drink,  whatever  it  may  be;  and  I 
mean  by  tnat  tiiat  the  public  will  inform  itself  upon  food  questions.  We  can  not 
expect  that  the  laws  will  say  to  us  what  we  must  or  what  we  must  not  eat.  The 
individual  must  study  the  food  question.  This  will  be  studied  by  him  from  the 
nutritional  standpoint,  and  the  standpoinfof  hygiene,  and  the  standpoint  of  the 
proportion  of  nutrients.  It  is  the  only  reliable  guide  to  the  intelligent  use  of  food, 
oecause  the  law  can  not  prescribe  what  kind  of  food  shall  be  taken  and  how  much 
of  it.  Each  individual  must  settle  this  for  himself  or  for  herself  day  by  day,  and 
the  only  intelligent  solution  of  this  side  of  it— what  shall  be  bought  and  con- 
sumed—lies in  the  higher  education  of  the  individual  who  is  to  buv  and  consume 
it.  The  law  can  not  undertake  to  provide  this  except  by  the  medium  of  educa- 
tion. It  can  undertake  to  furnish  that  individual  with  definite  knowledge.  I 
believe  it  can.    I  think  it  ought  to. 

With  the  study  of  foods  the  human  animal  will  know  better  than  he  does  now 
what  he  ought  to  eat.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  we  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
stock  food  than  we  do  about  human  dietaries.  That  is  because  there  is  money  in 
it.  I  think  all  will  agree  with  me  that  careful  studies  of  animal  nutrition— stock 
feeding  in  general — were  made  a  good  many  years  before  corresponding  studies 
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were  made  of  human  dietaries.  There  is  this  difference  in  the  two:  In  feeding 
anjinimal,  first  for  its  development  and  second  from  the  standpoint  of  economy— 
to  make  as  cheap  meat  or  cheap  milk  as  possible— the  whole  thing  is  a  money 
question,  while  we  feed  ourselves  largely  to  tickle  our  palates;  and  in  this  coun- 
try, at  least,  human  food  is  latrgely  a  matter  of  luxury.  The  bulk  of  the  cost  of 
our  foods  is  to  tickle  our  palates,  of  course  feeding  ourselves  upon  an  entirely 
different  plan  than  we  do  animals. 

As  we  are  establishing  these  schools  of  domestic  science— I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  proper  term,  but  the  proper  term  has  not  yet  been  invented— very  much  more 
knowledge  of  foods  and  their  effects  will  percolate  among  the  people.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  the  study  of  these  questions  an  abnormal,  or  perhaps  1  had  better 


say  an  undue,  interest  was  attached  to  the  hygienic  side  of  the  thing,  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  certain  things  having  been  magnified  until  the  very  idea  of  food 
investigation  or  the  study  of  foods  in  the  min£  of  a  great  many  is  a  study  of 
narcotics  or  stimulants  or  some  deleterious  effect  of  what  is  taken  as  a  drmk. 
What  we  want  is  an  exhaustive  study  of  normal  food  stuffs— the  normal  nutrition 
of  the  normal  body  in  health.  That  is  what  it  is  designed  to  do  in  these  schools 
of  domestic  science.  So  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  them,  every  one  of  them  is 
successful — successful  in  that  they  are  attracting  attention  among  students  to 
take  the  studies;  and  they  do  succeed  in  learning  more  about  foods  and  their 
prei>aration. 

Q.  Are  you  giving  information  along  that  line  in  the  Agricultural  College  of 
Illinois?— A.  We  are  not  at  present.  It  has  been  a  number  of  years  since  there 
has  been  a  department  of  the  domestic  sciences,  until  the  last  meeting  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  when  a  department  was  established  which  will  be  opened  in 
September  next. 

Q.  Your  State  has  made  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose?— A.  No;  it  has  not. 

Q.  Does  the  State  appropriate  to  Bup];)ort  the  Agricultural  College  of  Illinois?— 
A.  It  has  made  some  special  appropriations  in  support  of  the  Colle^  of  A^cul- 
ture,  but  only  in  a  minor  degree.  The  College  of  Agriculture  in  this  State  is  sup- 
ported with  the  funds  received  and,  arising  from  the  General  Gk>vemment  from 
the  land  grant  of  1862  and  the  second  Mornll  bill  of  1890. 

Q.  This  State  gives  the  college  no  help?— A.  Of  course  the  buildings  erected 
for  the  College  of  Agriculture  have  been  built  with  money  from  State  appropria- 
tions. There  is  building  now  upon  the  campus  a  building  for  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture that  will  cost  $150,000. 

Q.  Has  the  object  for  which  the  National  Qovemment  made  the  grant  to  this 
State  been  departed  from  in  Illinois?— A.  It  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer, 
because  it  is  a  question  of  definition.  The  general  assembly,  at  its  last  session, 
enacted  that  one-half  of  the  funds  received  from  these  two  Government  grants 
that  I  have  mentioned  (the  land  grant  act  of  1862  and  the  second  Morrill  Dill  of 
1890)  should  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  technical  agriculture  as  distinguished 
from  the  sciences  that  related  to  it,  and  as  distinguished  from  collateral  subjects. 
It  is  the  first  State  to  take  that  step.  Knowing  of  colleges  of  agriculture  some- 
what over  the  United  States,  I  should  say  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  opera- 
tion of  these  Gk)vemment  acts  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  as 
oi)erating  in  the  various  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  national  legislation  for  the 
land-grant  colleges?- A.  Slightly  so;  yes. 

,  Q.  Are  the  land-grant  colleges  all  chartered  by  the  several  States?— A.  Why 
the  several  States  accepted  the  grants  formally  and  established  the  colleges  as 
State  institutions,  if  that  is  the  question.  ' 

Q.  They  all  exist  under  separate  State  charters?— A.  Sex)arate  State  charters, 
so  far  as  I  know. 

O.  Have  you  examined  the  question  as  to  how  far  Congress  would  have  juris- 
diction to  prescribe  the  curricmum  in  these  colleges?— A.  Tne  act  of  18S2  expressly 
stated  that  the  subjects  taught  should  be  such  as  were  determined  by  the  State 
legislature— words  to  that  effect.    They  did  not  prescribe  the  studies. 

Q.  Then,  is  there  any  need  or  any  room  for  national  legislation  on  this  sub- 

i'ect?- A.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  when  the  agricultural  experiment  bill, 
:nown  as  the  Hatch  Act,  was  passed,  in  1887,  the  Gk)vemment  took  measures  to 
secure  a  good  deal  more  minute  information  as  to  the  operation  of  that  law  than 
it  had  taken  as  to  the  operation  of  the  grant  of  1862.  Ittuch  more  definite  reports 
were  made,  and  there  has  been  much  less  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  fund  .than  there  has  been  as  to  the  administration  of  the  other 
funds.  Personally,  I  think  the  most  serious  consequences  have  come  because 
there  has  been  so  little  Government  knowledge  of  the  use  of  these  funds  for  tiie 
benefit  of  these  two  subjects. 
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Q.  Have  the  several  State  legislatnres  prescribed  courses  of  study  in  these  col- 
leges, or  have  they  left  that  entirely  to  the  boards  of  trustees?— A.  So  far  as  I 
know  it  has  been  left  to  the  boards  of  trustees. 

Q.  Their  charters,  then,  probably  confer  on  the  boards  of  trustees  full  authority 
over  that  subject? — ^A.  I  suppose  so.  I  have  not  examined  them  definitely,  but  I 
have  never  known  of  a  case  of  the  legislature  prescribing  the  course  of  study  for 
one  of  these  colleges. 

Q.  Then  if  this  commission  had  any  recommendations  to  make  to  the  several 
States  on  this  subject,  we  would  have  to  make  a  study  of  these  charters  to  deter- 
mine whether  to  recommend  to  the  legislature  or  the  boards  of  trustees,  should 
we  not?— A.  I  suppose  so.  I  do  not  now  recall  the  wording  of  the  Morrill  Act  of 
1890  as  to  how  much  control  the  Gk)vemment  exercises  over  the  distribution  of 
these  funds.  It  reads  "  for  the  further  endowment "  of  these  colleges,  though  the 
wording  is  much  more  closely  drawn  in  the  second  act  than  in  the  first.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  general  public  who  thought  about  it  at  all,  and  who  had 
any  interest  in  agriculture  or  the  mechanic  arts,  either  one,  felt  for  many  years 
that  these  grants,  and  especially  the  first  one,  had  done  very  little  good  to  agri- 
culture or  mechamc  arts. 

There  were  few  students  of  agriculture,  and,  being  few,  it  was  said  that  they 
needed  but  little  support,  and  it  was  many  years  before  the  subject  of  agriculture 
was  really  developed.  You  will  find  colleges  now  in  the  United  States  with  only 
one  or  two  men  teaching  the  whole  subject  of  agriculture,  and  you  will  find  others 
where  only  one  or  two  teach  the  subject  of  mechanic  arts,  as  against  a  large  num- 
ber of  teachers  of  the  ordinary  studies  of  college  courses.  One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent agricultural  colleges  in  the  country,  founded  before  these  acts  but  accepting 
their  benefits,  had  no  mechanical  instraction  whatever  for  more  than  20  years 
after  the  land-grant  act  was  passed. 

Q.  You  recognize  that  the  successful  practice  of  agriculture  requires  more  and 
more  knowled^  of  certain  sciences,  do  you  not?— A.  It  requires  more  and  more 
knowled^  of  itself.  We  need  men  who  shall  study  agriculture  in  its  various 
phases  with  a  scientific  spirit.  It  needs  a  development  of  its  own.  We  used  to 
have  one  man  teaching  agriculture  in  the  college,  and  plenty  of  botanists  and 
chemists  and  other  scientinc  people  working  at  the  problem  from  the  outside,  but 
we  never  got  ahead  much  with  agriculture  until  we  divided  the  subject,  leaving 
one  man  to  follow  out  this  line  and  another  that.  There  is  no  more  sunilarity 
between  the  dairying  industry  and  horticulture  than  there  is  between  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  mechanical  en^neering;  not  the  least. 

Q.  When  a  farmer  is  engaged  m  what  is  known  as  mixed  a^culture,  carrying 
on  quite  a  variety  of  things-agriculture,  horticulture,  and  dairying— he  needs  to 
have  scientific  knowledge  of  the  chemical  nature  of  soils,  of  the  fertilizers  which 
he  uses,  of  the  food  crop  which  he  grows  for  his  cattle,  and  of  the  changes  which 
these  crops  undergo  by  processes  of  preservation,  does  he  not? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  and  a 
good  deal  more  than  that.  The  chemical  composition  of  productive  soils  is  of 
very  little  consequence  as  compared  with  other  considerations.  Some  farms,  fer- 
tile lands  in  a  word,  are  chemically  poor — would  not  show  by  chemical  analsrses 
any  large  amount  of  fertility;  other  lands  that  are  only  fairly  x)roductive  are  by 
the  chemist's  examination  abundantly  supplied  with  food  material.  It  is  not  only 
a  question  of  the  composition  of  the  soil,  it  is  a  question  of  its  physicid  condition. 
It  IS  a  question  of  moisture.  It  is  a  question  of  rotation  of  crops.  It  is  a  question 
of  the  effect  of  one  crop  on  another.  In  other  words  it  is  a  science,  or  rather 
a  number  of  sciences,  within  the  subject  itself.  The  whole  question  of  soil 
biology  or  the  bacterial  life  of  the  soil  is  a  subject  that  never  has  been  touched 
and  never  will  be  touched  except  by  the  agriculturalists. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  see  room,  opportunity,  and  need  for  these  land-grant 
colleges  as  institutions  to  benefit  practical  farming?— A.  Yes;  and  I  see  need  of 
still  rurther  development  of  the  subject  of  agriculture,  and  that  in  the  establish- 
ment of  these  colleges  and  in  their  conduct  we  should  not  have  in  mind  so  much 
the  number  of  students  that  are  to  be  taught  in  a  given  year  as  the  character  of 
the  subject  that  is  being  developed.  One  man  may  teach  a  hundred  students  if 
the  subject  is  simple  enough,  but  if  the  subject  is  very  complex  there  must  be 
10  men  teaching.  The  progress  that  is  being  made  now  is  being  made  by  minute 
division  of  this  subject,  m  which  one  man  takes  cattle,  another  man  takes  horses, 
another  man  takes  crops,  another  man  soils,  and  so  on  down.  We  have  11  men 
in  the  University  of  Illinois  who  teach  nothing  but  agriculture — some  phase  of  it; 
no  two  of  them  teach  the  same  subject.  There  are  less  thap  half  a  dozen  institu- 
tions in  America  organized  on  that  basis.  In  most  cases  one  or  two,  at  most 
three  or  four,  men  attempt  to  teach  the  whole  subject.  They  do  not  go  far  enough 
into  it  to  really  develop  tne  science  of  agriculture.    It  is  very  unfortunate  indeed 
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that  these  States  have  not  as  a  rule  recogniized  the  fact  tii^it  these  funds  should 
have  been  used  to  develop  these  two  great  subjects  rather  than  used  to  give 
instruction  to  a  given  numoer  of  students. 

Now  I  want  to  say  in  connection  with  that  that  boards  of  trustees  are  to  be 
sympathized  with  in  this  whole  matter.  Agricultural  people  have  been  inclined 
to  criticise  the  management  of  these  State  institutions  for  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts,  not  stopping  to  think  that  when  a  college  is  organized  it  is  vastly 
easier  to  secure  students  on  well  recognized  lines  of  instruction  like  English, 
mathematics,  and  history— these  things  that  have  been  taught  for  many  genera- 
tions—than it  is  to  secure  students  on  a  new  subject. 

Now,  boards  of  control  are  always  pressed  for  funds:  they  need  more  money 
than  they  can  get.  All  the  States  have  helx)ed  out  these  fund»— I  say  all  of  them; 
I  think  nearly  fi  not  all— have  made  additions  to  these  Government  appropriations. 
I  presume  there  is  not  a  board  of  control  in  America,  that  there  has  never  been  a 
board  of  control,  that  was  not  pressed  for  funds  at  any  given  time.  It  is  almost 
necessary  to  put  the  funds  where  the  students  go;  put  the  support  where  the  call 
is.  If  one  department  has  few  students  and  another  is  overrun  with  students, 
then  the  money  goes  there  of  necessity,  and  it  is  defensible  by  saying  that  the 
people  of  this  State  want  this,  but  they  do  not  want  that;  and  they  please  the 
legislature  and  meet  the  demand  the  best  they  can.  These  things  fatten  on  what 
they  feed,  and  after  a  time  it  has  happened  in  some  places  that  agriculture  has 
been  almost  entirely  crowded  out— lost  to  view.  The  less  support  it  had  the 
fewer  students  it  drew;  until  I  have  known  of  many  cases  of  young  men,  intend- 
ing to  remain  upon  the  farm  during  their  lifetime,  going  to  the  university  and 
taking  their  course  in  some  other  college  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  better  edu- 
cation than  the  so-called  agricultural  course,  which  only  had  1  or  2  men  teaching 
it.  So  it  has  taken  in  these  latter  days  a  kind  of  spasm  on  the  part  of  the  public 
to  readjust  the  matter  and  develop  this  subject  npon  its  natural  basis.  It  has 
been  done  in  a  number  of  the  better  institutions.  This  legislation  in  Illinois  last 
winter  is  creating  a  great  deal  of  interest  all  over  the  country.  Erom  a  great 
many  States  correspondence  is  coming  asking  questions  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Can  you  practically  outline  that  legislation?— A. 
That  legislation  simply  was  that  there  should  be  devoted  one-half  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  land-grant  act  of  1862  and  of  the  second  Morrill  bill  of  1890  solely  to  instruc- 
tion in  technical  agriculture;  and  it  enumerated  those  subjects  to  be  matters  con- 
nected with  live  stock,  with  the  field  and  its  crops,  with  horticulture  and  veteri- 
nary science,  the  strictly  technical  line  of  agriculture,  independent  of  chemistry 
and  independent  of  botany;  independent  of  zoology  and  indei)endent  of  any  of  the 
questions  of  literature  or  history  or  English,  but  wholly  to  the  development  of 
me  technical  subject.  That  was  really  all  there  was  of  it.  Previous  to  that  time 
the  question  of  bestowment  of  funds  was  left  with  the  trustees  without  recom- 
menoation  by  anybody.  They  were  to  use  the  funds  where  thev  seemed  to  be  most 
v^uable  to  the  institution,  and,  naturally,  that  was  where  the  student  pressure 
was  greatest;  and  after  a  process  of  time — as  I  have  already  outlined— a  weak 
department  grew  weaker,  and  it  was  less  and  less  respectable  in  comparison  with 
the  others,  and  drew  fewer  and  fewer  students — was  on  the  road  to  annihilation. 
That  has  been  the  history  in  very  many  States.  This  division  of  funds  was  not 
first  made  in  Illinois;  it  was  first  made  in  Wisconsin;  but  it  was  made  there  by 
the  trustees,  who  set  aside  a  given  fund  for  the  development  of  this  subject  regard- 
less of  the  question  whether  there  were  any  students  at  all  or  not. 

I  would  like  to  sav  in  this  connection  that  I  think  the  experiment-station  work 
of  the  last  10  years  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  establishing  these  colleges  of 
agriculture,  because  the  experiment-station  activity  was  entirely  along  technical 
lines,  and  demonstrated  to  the  people  that  ^ood  is  to  be  had  by  the  scientific  study 
of  agriculture.    After  a  few  years  of  that  tne  support  of  the  colleges  bettered. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  some  of  the  lana-^ant  colleges  issue  circulars 
instructing  the  farmers  of  their  States  on  certain  subjects?— A.  Not  since  the 
experiment  stations  were  organized.  A  few  of  them  had  commenced  that,  but 
now,  of  course,  wherever  there  is  a  college  there  is  an  experiment  station,  or, 
rather,  there  is  one  for  each  State,  and  there  may  be  more;  and  I  think  in  everv 
case  such  publication  is  made  through  the  experiment  station  rather  than  through 
the  college,  for  two  reasons — first,  because  it  is  anticipated  that  it  shall  be,  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  Hatch  Act,  and,  second,  because  the  college  has  not  the 
frank.  It  would  cost  as  much  to  distribute  the  experiment  as  it  would  to  make 
it  if  postage  were  paid. 

<^.  In  some  States  the  land-grant  funds  have  been  given  to  existing  colleges, 
which,  in  accepting  the  grant,  undertook  to  establi^  a  department  of  agriculture. 
Are  you  familiar  with  the  working  of  these  so-called  joint  institutions?— A.  Yes; 
I  am  too  familiar  with  them  to  be  comfortable. 
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Q.  Yon  do  not  approve  of  it,  then?~A.  Why,  it  is  a  good  deal  like  the  lion  and 
the  lamb  lying  down  together,  with  the  Iamb  inside  the  lion.  All  it  took  to  estab- 
lish snch  a  college  was  simply  to  elect  one  man  as  professor  of  agricnltnre,  and 
then  to  outline  on  x)ai)er  an  agrictiltnral  course,  which  differed  from  the  scientific 
course  only  in  the  teaching  of  this  one  man.  I  could  show  you  where«1^t  has 
occurred  over  and  over  again.  This  man  had  no  possible  chance  to  compete  with 
other  teachers  in  the  university.  (I  am  not  speaking  of  the  University  of  Illinois; 
I  am  speaking  of  what  happened  in  other  States.  That  never  happened  in  the 
University  of  Illinois. )  He  had  no  chance  to  develop  the  science.  Tnere  were  no 
books.  The  man  himself  did  not  know  his  subject.  One  man  could  not  knovr 
agriculture. 

<^.  Well,  take  the  case  of  a  small  State,  B&y  the  smallest  State,  Rhode  Island, 
which  is  not  so  much  an  apn^cultural  State  as  it  is  a  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial State.  Would  you  think  there  would  be  any  room  in  such  a  State  as  that  for 
an  agricultural  college  pure  and  simple?— A.  I  would  think  they  would  do  well 
to  develop  their  collie  largely  along  mechanical  lines.  They  have,  however, 
developed  quite  an  agricultural  college  in  Rhode  Island.  Such  a  small  State  as 
that,  situated  as  it  is,  off "^lere  in  the  iSast,  has  an  agriculture  of  its  own,  peculiar 
to  itself. 

The  consequences  of  this  kind  of  organization  were  very  clearly  seen  in  the  fate 
of  the  agricultural  course  that  was  offered  in  earlier  days.  In  such  an  institution 
it  was  held  that  the  student  should  have  a  good  foundation  for  the  study  of  agri- 
culture, and  therefore  he  must  take  2  years  of  science  before  he  commenced  nis 
agriculture.  This  was  the  common  plan:  In  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
he  studied  under  the  finest  teachers  in  the  world,  teaching  old  subjects,  well  estab- 
lished, with  good  text-books  and  the  best  reference  books.  In  the  junior  and  senior 
years,  if  he  continued  faithful  to  his  agricultural  instincts,  he  studied  very  largely 
under  this  one  man,  and  natural! v  it  was  an  anticlimax.  This  one  man  wact  not 
educated  as  a  professor  of  agrioulture.  There  was  no  school  in  which  he  could 
have  been  educated  as  such.  He  was  either  some  farmer  who  had  succeeded  in 
sometlung — I  knew  of  one  who  never  had  been  a  success  except  in  raising  one 
crop  of  onions — or  else  he  was  a  chemist  who  had  been  interested  in  agricmture 
more  or  less.  His  teaching  could  not  develop  the  subject  in  comparison  with 
those  other  subjects.  Then,  the  institutions  miding  that  students  aid  not  take 
kindly  to  such  a  course,  or  would  drop  out  at  the  end  of  2  years  or  go  on  with  the 
scientific  course,  formed  a  2-y ears'  course.  This  2-years'  course  was  the  agricnl- 
tuial  end  of  the  4-years'  course;  that  is,  the  junior  and  senior  years.  There  were 
many  institutions  which  had  just  such  other  courses  of  agriculture — the  4-year 
course,  in  which  the  junior  and  senior  years  were  agriculture,  and  the  2-year 
course,  consisting  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  of  the  4-year  course.  The  student 
was  admitted  to  either  the  one  or  the  other,  as  he  chose.  Not  taking  very  kindly 
to  these  ^ear  courses,  the  short  courses  were  established  of  a  few  weeks  in  the 
winter.  This  demonstrated  their  ability  to  teach  agriculture.  The  student  there 
studied  special  subjects  for  a  short  time  and  got  ahead  in  them.  The'  dairy 
schools  were  successful.  Instruction  in  veterinary  sciences  and  stock  were  suc- 
cessful. These  short  courses  developed  into  longer  courses,  developed  into  special 
courses  in  agriculture,  in  which  the  agriculture  is  not  deferred  until  the  junior  or 
senior  year,  out  runs  parallel  with  the  other  lines  of  instruction. 

O.  Is  there  now  a  fairly  good  supply  of  text-books  for  use  in  these  agricultural 
colleges?— A.  Only  fairly  good;  only  m  a  few  subiects. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  text-book  that  is  suitable  for  the  preparatory  schools— 
the  public  schools  and  the  hijOfh  schools  that  get  students  readv  for  these  colleges? — 
A.  1  think  Bailey's  First  Principles  in  Agriculture  is  well  adapted  to  that,  and  is 
by  all  odds  the  best  book  of  the  Kind  that  has  ever  been  written. 

Q.  Is  there  any  text-book  that  bears  on  this  question  of  pure  food  or  the  impor- 
tance of  foods?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  particularly  on  the  question  of  foods. 
People  who  write  ux)on  foods  do  not,  as  a  rule,  dwell  on  that  question  very  much. 
They  dwell  more  upon  the  question  of  food  values  and  the  preparation  of  stand- 
ard foods. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  that  subject  has  been  neglected?— A.  The  food  ques- 
tion, you  mean? 

S.  Yes;  the  food  question.— A.  Oh,  yes. 
.  And  the  worth  and  the  hygienic  effects  of  food?— A.  I  think  that  feature  of 
foods  has  been  developed  rather  more  than  the  other. 

Q.  Is  it  developed  m  the  text-books? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  I  think  that  our 
school  physiologies,  books  of  that  kind  that  have  gone  into  our  common  schools, 
have  undertaken  to  teach  the  hygienic  effects  of  foods,  especially  injurious  effects 
of  certain  things,  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  feature  of  food  study.    In 
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some  States  it  is  obligatory  that  instruction  of  the  effect  of  narcotics  shall  be 
giyen  in  the  schools. 

Q.  Can  yon  suggest  any  new  legislation  on  that  line? — A.  As  to  instruction  in 
the  schools? 

Q.  Yes;  as  to  instruction  in  reference  to  foods. — A.  You  mean  national  legisla- 
tion? 

Q.  Either  national  or  State. — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  should  say  assuredly— legislation  by 
boards  of  trustees  or  legislatures  establishing  departments  for  the  study  of  this 
subject  in  these  coUeges;  further,  the  establisnment  of  departments  for  this  study 
in  the  city  schools  and  all  other  schools  wherever  it  is  proper.  And  I  think  in 
the  study  of  this  subject,  as  in  the  study  of  agriculture,  it  should  be  recog- 
nized early  and  not  late,  as  it  was  in  that,  that  the  problem  is  to  study  foods  and 
their  characteristics  independent  of  the  question  whether  there  are  few  or  many 
students  to  take  instruction  at  the  beginning  of  the  work.  That  has  been  the 
policy  in  the  larger  institutions  that  have  taken  up  the  study. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  was  the  effect  by  way  of  developing  the  school  of  the 
setting  aside  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  of  a  certain 
fund  for  the  development  of  technical  agriculture? — A.  The  effect  was  that  of 
a  very  rapid  development  of  the  school.  It  enabled  them  to  secure  more  men, 
more  instructors,  to  teach  the  subject  better.  That  was  answered  inmiediately 
by  the  larger  attendance  of  students,  until  we  have  there  one  of  the  foremost 
schools  of  agriculture  in  the  country. 

Q.  Followed  by  original  research?— A.  Accompanied  by  original  research. 

A  Voice.  Is  that  scnool  connected  with  the  agricultural  school? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  Wisconsin  University  is  an  all-round  university.  I  could 
not  say  that  everything  is  taught  there,  because  that  is  not  true  of  any  university; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  great  universities  where  a  vast  variety  of  subjects  are  taught. 
The  point  was  that  ev^ry  new  subject,  no  matter  what  it  is,  has  difficulty  in 
establishing  itself  alongside  old  subjects  in  a  ^eat  educational  institution.  It 
has  not  been  the  fate  of  agriculture,  because  it  was  agriculture;  it  will  be  the 
fate  of  any  subject;  it  will  be  true  of  Sanskrit  or  anything  else;  any  new  subject 
can  not  make  its  way  unless  it  is  well  equipx)ed  with  instructors,  so  that  it  may 
be  well  taught;  that  is,  won't  make  its  way  until  it  is  well  equipped;  and  if  it 
takes  10  men  to  teach  the  subject  it  will  not  make  its  way  until  it  has  10  men. 
If  it  is  a  large  subject  it  will  need  many  men. 

May  I  add  a  word  to  this  effect:  I  would  like  to  ^o  upon  record  as  recommend- 
ing the  ^neral  principle  touching  all  such  public  inquiry,  in  the  teaching  of  all 
new  subjects  and  in  the  investigations  of  all  new  subjects  in  our  Commonwealth, 
the  principle  of  special  appropriations,  either  Federal  or  State,  for  such  study  and 
such  investigation,  for  the  reason  that  the  experience  in  putting  agriculture  ui)on 
a  teaching  basis,  begun  SO  years  ago  or  more,  has  shown  the  difficulty  under 
which  boards  of  control  labor  who  are  trustees,  intrusted  with  the  funds — ^the 
difficulty  under  which  these  people  labor  in  following  a  new  subject  until  it  can 
become  established  and  until  people  believe  in  it.  Here  is  a  case  in  hand:  The 
teaching  of  domestic  sciences — that  is  what  it  is  in  our  colleges.  In  prosecuting 
any  work  in  new  and  untried  fields,  if  it  has  to  be  done  out  of  funds  not  other- 
wise specified,  boards  of  trustees  and  dejiartment  officers  will  have  great  difficulty 
in  defending  themselves,  if  they  attempt  to  set  aside  a  sufficient  amount  of  money 
to  push  it  until  the  public  really  knows  it.  A  special  appropriation  for  the  prose- 
cution of  such  special  study  is  vastly  beneficial. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  S,  1900, 

TESTIMOFY  OF  REV.  W.  J.  OAIHES, 

Bishop,  A.  M,  E,  Church,  Atlanta,  Oa, 

The  commission  met  at  1.20  p.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  that  time  Rev. 
W.  J.  Gaines,  bishop  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church,  of  Atlanta,  Qa.,  was  introduced  as  a 
witness,  and  being  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows  concerning  education  of  the 
colored  race  in  the  South: 

The  Witness:  Gentlemen,  my  race  to-day  stands  in  the  crisis  of  its  history  in 
America.  We  are  now  solving  the  problem  which  many  claim  to  be  the  most 
difficult  of  solution  of  any  before  the  American  X)eople.    Still  we  believe  that  if 
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we  are  tme  to  oarselves,  there  is  no  doubt  of  our  final  triumph  over  all  difficul- 
ties, and  of  our  working  out  a  glorious  destiny  for  ourselves. 

The  Hon.  Pope  Brown,  president  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  G^eorgia, 
recently  apx>eared  before  this  same  Industrial  Commission  and  made  the  following 
statement: 

"  ThQ  presence  of  the  negro  is  the  special  cause  of  the  want  of  development  of 
the  South.  His  presence  retarded  the  moral,  religious,  social,  and  agncultiiral 
development  of  that  section,  and  if  the  negro  were  absent  a  better  cla^  of  labor 
would  take  their  places.  The  more  the  negro  is  educated  the  less  efficient  does  he 
become  as  a  laborer.  Let  the  colored  race  be  separated  from  the  whites  and 
colonized,  either  in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  in  the  interest  of  the  Sonthem 
States." 

These  are  strange  words  from  so  prominent  a  planter  and  agpriculturalist  as 
the  Hon.  Pox>e  Brown  of  Georgia.  How  fundamentally  does  he  differ  from  the 
great  masses  of  the  farmers  of  G^rg^a  whom  he  is  supposed  to  represent.  They 
do  not  deem  the  presence  of  the  negro  in  the  South  a  menace  to  the  true  interests 
of  this  country.  Upon  the  State  statute  books  of  Gheorgia  there  are  laws  forbid- 
ding emigration  agents  to  come  into  that  State  and  induce  or  persuade  colored 
people  to  leave  there.  This  shows  that  the  white  people  of  the  South  are  not  so 
anxious  for  us  to  leave  the  South  as  Mr.  Pope  Brown  made  it  appear  before  your 
committee.  The  great  State  of  Georgia  recognizes  the  negroes  as  the  best  labor- 
ers and  farm  hands  in  the  world,  and  it  does  not  propose  to  exchange  them  for 
whites,  Poles,  Chinamen,  or  anything  like  that.  And  this  is  true  of  the  Southern 
States  as  well  as  of  my  own  SUtte.  So  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  views  he  expressed  on 
this  subject,  arrays  himself  against  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Southern 
white  men.  ''  The  more  the  negro  is  educated  the  less  efficient  does  he  become 
as  a  laborer,"  said  Mr.  Brown.  Strange  words  these,  too,  from  a  representative 
farmer  of  the  empire  State  of  the  South.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  Mr.  Brown  that 
if  this  proposition  applies  to  the  negro  it  also  applies  to  the  white  man?  Is  it  not 
true  that  under  present  conditions  of  agriculture  the  educated  white  man  takes 
less  to  farming  than  the  educated  neg^o?  But  does  Mr.  Brown  oppose  the  edu- 
cation of  his  own  race  for  the  same  reason?  Mr.  Brown,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
does  not  grasp  the  situation.  What  the  white  man  needs,  what  the  colored  man 
needs,  is  education,  the  right  sort  of  education.  Let  the  farmers,  be  they  white 
or  colored,  be  intelligent,  educated  men,  who  will  employ  right  methods,  and  who 
will  adopt  right  means,  and  who  will  succeed  because  they  love  to  farm,  and 
who  will  love  to  farm  because  they  do  succeed.  The  diversity  of  farming  for 
which  Mr.  Brown  pleads  can  be  brought  about  only  by  an  intelligent  and  proi>- 
erly  instructed  yeomanry. 

Everywhere  and  on  all  hands  the  white  people  are  advocating,  and  rightly  too, 
thank  God,  the  education  of  the  colored  people.  The  white  people  almost  unani- 
mously concur  in  this  as  the  solution  of  tne  troubles  that  perplex  us.  In  almost 
every  instance  the  thief,  the  burglar,  the  murderer,  the  rapist  is  an  ignorant  man. 
How  many  educated  negroes  do  you  find  in  the  jails  and  chain  gangs  of  this 
country?  They  are  scarce  compared  with  the  army  of  ignorant  ones  there.  I 
find  tms  by  my  own  observation.  No,  Mr.  Brown,  you  are  mistaken  in  both 
your  propositions,  and  when  you  publish  them  to  the  country  you  oppose  the 
views  of  the  most  intelligent  and  representative  men  in  your  own  State. 

What  the  South  needs  is  intelligent  farming  hands,  diversity  of  crops,  and  law- 
abiding,  home-loving,  and  home-building  x)eople  in  the  rural  districts.  The  need 
is  inteUigence  in  all  farming  pursuits,  and  the  man  who  is  satisfied  with  ignorant 
labor  and  believes  that  such  labor  can  build  up  the  South,  or  any  other  country, 
is  simply  mistaken,  whether  he  be  a  white  man  or  a  black  man.  The  negro  is 
the  most  faithful,  most  industrious,  and  most  reliable  laborer  that  can  be  had  in 
the  South,  at  least.  He  was  faithful  in  the  time  of  slavery;  he  is  faithful  to-day 
if  rightly  treated  by  his  white  brother.  He  needs,  like  the  vicious  white  men  of 
the  South,  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  education.  Let  no  class  of  men,  whether 
they  be  white  or  black,  discourage  us  as  Mr.  Brown  seems  to  do.  The  ^reat  need 
of  our  people  is  education  and  fair  treatment.  Wherever  the  ne^ro  is  rightiy 
treated  ne  becomes  a  good  citizen.  Naturally  he  is  ^uiet,  and  he  qmckly  takes  to 
your  civilization  much  better  than  the  Indian.  He  is  good-natured,  the  negro  is 
and  always  willing  to  do  the  best  thing  that  he  can  do  for  his  country  and  his 
family.  Who  can  forget  the  fidelity  of  the  negro  in  the  war  between  the  States? 
No  crime  or  cruelty  marks  his  record  then,  and  none  can  mark  it  now  when  he  is 
justiy  treated.  The  negro  regiments  were  among  the  foremost  and  bravest 
You  will  find  them  on  the  slopes  and  heights  of  El  Caney  where  they  consecrated 
that  place  with  their  blood  fighting  for  their  country.  There  is  no  class  of  men 
In  this  country  that  is  more  faithful  to  the  country  than  the  race  we  represent. 
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When  Mr.  McKinley  wanted  somebody  to  strengthen  the  x>eople  in  these  Philip- 
pine Islands  he  called  on  the  Twenty-fonAh  and  Twenty-fifth  Regiments,  and 
they  went  gladly,  and  they  will  do  as  brave  fighting  down  there  as  any  white  men 
in  this  country.  All  we  want,  gentlemen,  is  fair  treatment  as  a  race.  They  went 
gladl>[;  they  will  fight  as  bravely  as  any  that  ever  fonght  nnder  the  flag  of 
America.    They  have  done  this,  and  they  will  do  it  even  unto  death. 

I  say  this,  and  I  say  it  with  emphasis,  that  let  oar  race  have  a  fair  chance,  let 
them  be  educated,  and  I  will  assure  you  that  this  problem  that  seems  to  worry 
this  whole  country  will  be  solved  in  the  right  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  hdd  any  experience  in  the  educational 
methods  and  facilities  in  the  South  for  your  colored  men? — A.  Well,  in  the  State 
where  I  live  we  have  excellent  schools— in  G^eorgia.  In  the  city  of  Atlanta  we 
have  more  colleges  for  colored  people  than  in  any  other  city  that  I  remember, 
except  Nashville,  probably,  in  the  South.  However,  many  of  these  colleges  are 
private  benefactions.  The  American  Missionary  Society  sustains  the  Atlanta 
University;  the  Bsg^tist  Seminary  is  sustained  by  the  whit«  Baptist  people;  the 
Clark  University  is  sustained  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  the  Gammon 
Theological  School  is  sustained  by  an  endowment  given  by  Mr.  Qammon,  of  the 
Methomst  Episcopal  Church.  We  have  between  three  and  four  hundred  scholars 
in  this  school.  We  have  regular  city  schools;  not  enough,  of  course;  they  say 
they  are  going  to  build  us  more.  We  are  not  complaining;  we  believe  and  hope 
that  they  are  doing  the  best  they  can.  Mr.  Hoke  Smith  told  me  the  other  day 
they  were  going  to  put  up  a  very  large  school  very  soon  for  the  colored  people, 
which  will  give  us  quite  a  number  of  schools  supi>orted  by  the  city.  Theyemploy 
teachers  of  our  own  color,  and  they  are  doing  well  in  that  direction.  We  have 
from  three  to  six  months  school  throughout  the  State^in  the  country  I  mean — 
and  the  colored  people  are  accumulating  property.  Many  of  them  have  their 
own  homes  and  plantations  paid  for.  Of  course  they  meet  with  reverses  like 
white  men  do  in  business.  We  have  not  had  the  training  that  you  have  had.  It 
has  taken  you  all  of  this  time  to  make  such  men  as  you  have,  and  we  think  if  you 
give  us  the  same  length  of  time  we  will  make  men  about  as  good  ae  what  you  have. 
We  know  you  are  great;  we  admire  your  pluck,  and  your  ability  in  sustaining  your- 
selves. We  are  chasing  you  as  best  we  can.  Wb  have  had  only  35  years  to  do  this 
work  in. 

Q.  Do  you  find  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  whites  and  negroes  in  G^rgia  in 
procuring  and  maintaining  the  facilities  of  education  in  the  cities  pretty  gen- 
erally?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  particular  prejudice,  is  there,  among  the  whites  there  against 
the  colored  people,  as  far  as  education  goes?— A.  Well,  in  sections  there  is  some, 
but  the  majority — ^I  think  the  influences  among  the  better  class  are  now  favorable. 

Q.  Is  there  any  discrimination,  jMirticularly  against  colored  people,  there  in  the 
rural  counties  of  Georgia — ^purely  agricultural  counties? — A.  Well,  the  white  peo- 
ple get  the  most  money,  get  the  best  pay  for  teaching,  and  have  the  best  schools. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  adequate  facilities  for  schooling  throughout  G^rgia? — 
A.  No;  it  could  be  improved  wonderfully. 

Q.  Can  they  give  more  time  to  education  for  their  children,  considering  that 
they  have  crop  raising  to  do  and  all  that?— A.  If  you  mean  to  ask  if  they  could 
give  more  time  to  educating  their  children,  yes;  if  they  had  the  means  to  support 
them. 

Q.  The  education  you  speak  of  in  these  schools  under  endowment,  the  schools 
under  the  church  and  all  tnat,  haveyou  any  knowledge  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
curriculum  in  these  schools? — ^A.  They  are  about  like  other  colleges.  I  suppose 
our  colleges  in  Atlanta  rank  with  the  nigh  schools  in  New  England. 

Q.  You  grade  them  with  the  high  schools? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  .what  we  claim.  I 
do  not  know  whether  we  are  up  to  it  or  not. 

Q.  Is  it  your  intention  to  give  such  education  in  your  colored  schools  as  will 
usually  flt  them  for  life,  or  is  it  for  professional  life,  or  is  it  for  school-teachers  or 
for  mercantile  life?— A.  For  general  usefulness.  We  are  educating  our  people  so 
they  will  have  an  industrial  education,  but  we  believe  equaUy  as  much  m  higher 
education.  We  think  the  colored  man  can  not  succeed  unless  he  can  get  a  higher 
education  just  like  the  white  man  has  got.  Of  course  we  know  the  masses  can 
not  be  college  graduates.  We  have  lawyers  and  doctors  and  preachers  just  like 
other  races,  and  we  need  them. 

Q.  You  have  quite  a  large  knowledge  of  your  own  race  and  their  capabilities. 
Do  you  feel  in  your  own  mind  that  it  is  better  to  educate  and  train  them  in  the 
industrial  schools  and  agricultural  colleges,  so  that  they  are  sure  to  make  a 
living  anyway,  before  they  adapt  themselves  to  the  higher  education?— A.  I  believe 
in  industrial  education  just  as  strongly  as  you  do,  but  I  do  not  want  to  neglect 
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tho  higher  education  by  patting  all  tlio  forces  into  the  industrial  education.  Of 
course  we  know  our  people  are  laborers  generally.  Our  people  are  the  poorer 
classes,  and  we  can  not  at  once  hope  to  get  up  just  where  the  white  people  are 
to-day;  but  it  is  our  intention  somewhere  in  the  Oiture  to  reach  the  highest  iftand- 
ard  of  education  and  wealth  that  is  occupied  by  the  best  white  people  of  the 
country. 

Q.  What  is  vour  opinion  of  the  industrial  schools  for  colored  people  in  the  South 
now? — A.  Well,  those  that  I  know  of  are  very  good,  and  they  are  doing  good.  I 
would  not  sav  a  word  to  discourage  them.  I  rather  encourage  them.  But  at  the 
same  time  I  do  not  want  to  spes^k.  so  as  to  injure  the  idea  of  higher  education. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  A  gentleman  who  was  before  the  commission  some- 
time ago  made  a  statement  that  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about;  and  I  woiQd  like 
to  say  first  that  I  believe  he  is  a  friend  of  the  colored  race.  He  so  impressed  the 
commission.  He  said  that  the  condition  of  the  negro,  in  his  opinion,  was  this: 
Since  they  were  freed  one-third  had  gone  up,  a  third  had  remamed  stationary, 
and  a  third  had  retrograded.  I  should  like  to  ask  your  owu^  opinion  as  to  that 
statement?->A.  I  do  not  believe  just  as  he  does.  In  my  own  State,  directly  i^ter 
the  war,  there  were  only  about  3  per  cent  colored  i)ersons  that  could  read  and  write. 
We  claim  in  Georgia  now  that  50  per  cent  can  read  and  write.  Now,  that  shows 
at  once  that  half  have  been  increasing.  That  knocks  out  one-third  of  his  state- 
ment. I  know  that  our  people  are  gust  like  white  people;  some  of  them  are 
careless,  unconcerned,  and  not  interested  about  elevation.  But  I  believe  that  I 
can  make  a  calculation  and  say  that  at  least,  well,  two-thirds  of  our  people  are 
pulling  up.  Considerably  over  one-third  have  made  a  wonderful  advance.  May 
be  this  gentleman  has  studied  the  question  closer  than  I  have,  but  I  doubt  his 
statement.  I  ^ve  that  statement  that  we  claim  50  per  cent  in  Georgia  can  read 
and  write — ^I  give  that  not  by  my  own  figures,  but  by  those  who  have  been  inves- 
tigating. Now,  I  suppose  that  will  average  pretty  well  all  over  the  South. 
Therefore  I  think  the  gentleman  is  mistaken. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  statistics  in  regard  to  that;  through  your  churches, 
your  schools,  or  State  authorities? — ^A.  I  got  this  from  the  State  authorities. 

Q.  That  is,  the  statistics  of  Georgia?— A.  Well,  I  got  it  through  Prof.  Richard 
Wright,  who  is  now  at  Savannah,  a  professor  in  our  agricultural  school.  He 
has  investigated  that,  and  I  got  mv  figures  through  him.  He  is  a  very  close 
student  and  has  been  teaching  for  24  or  25  years,  and  I  think  his  opinion  on  that 
is  worth  a  good  deal.  He  has  had  time  to  look  into  it.  He  was  at  my  house  a 
few  days  ago  and  he;gave  me  that  statement.  And  Mr.  Glenn  made  the  same 
statement  to  me.  Bfe  is  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  the  State  of 
Georna. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  colored  people  who  have  remained  in  the  rural  com- 
munities there  have  a  better  moral  and  educational  condition  among  them  than 
those  who  have  flocked  to  the  cities?— A.  I  do  not  know.  Now,  if  you  will  let 
me  speak  of  a  certain  class  in  the  cities,  there  are  some  persons  in  our  cities  that 
live  on  the  alleys,  on  the  back  streets,  where  there  are  all  classes  of  people,  white 
and  colored,  and  of  course  the  morals  of  that  class  of  people  in  the  cities  generally 
are  about  as  good  as  the  average.  Now,  any  class  of  people  who  do  not  work, 
who  are  idle,  whether  they  are  white  or  colored,  and  lying  around  on  the  alleys 
and  back  streets — ^they  are  malicious  and  bad;  but  that  aoes  not  apply  to  my  x>eople 
any  more  than  it  does  to  others.  I  think  the  people  in  the  country  are  busy  at 
work.  They  may  not  have  all  the  intelligence  of  a  good  many  people  about 
town,  but  they  have  something  to  do,  and  i)ersons  who  are  busy  are  not  so  apt  to 
be  malicious  and  bad;  and  I  think  our  people  will  comi>are  favorably  witli  other 
races. 

Q.  I  think  somebody  save  testimony  here  to  the  effect  that  the  negro  race  had 
been  injured  to  a  large  degree  by  a  large  number  flocking  to  the  cities?— A.  Well, 
if  we  were  shrewd,  if  we  had  had  judgment  and  sense,  we  could  have  bought  up 
all  the  land  when  the  white  people  were  discouraged,  after  the  war.  We  could 
have  been  rich  to-day,  but  we  aid  not  have  sense  enough  to  do  it  at  that  time. 
We  regret  very  much  that  we  did  not  take  hold  of  the  farms  shortly  after  the 
war,  when  the  white  people  were  discouraged,  and  bought  the  plantations;  we 
would  have  been  the  nch  people  to-day. 

Q.  Could  you  have  done  it?— A.  Oh,  I  think  so.  We  could  have  gotten  a  lift. 
If  we  could  not  have  gotten  all,  we  could  have  gotten  a  good  share  of  it.  It  was 
a  mistake  we  made,  and  I  regret  it  very  much.  Of  course  I  have  gained  light  by 
reading  newspapers  and  keeping  up  with  the  country.  We  did  not  know  it.  We 
ought  not  to  be  olamed  for  tnat,  because  we  have  been  slaves. 

Q.  (ByMr.BATCHFORD.)  Were  you  a  slave?— A.  I  was  a  slave  untill865,  bat  I 
always  had  some  ideas  in  my  mind  about  the  environments  around  me.  I  was 
raised  up  among  the  best  class  of  people  that  Georgia  ever  produced. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  was  that?— A.  When  I  was  a  boy  4  years  old,  I  used 
to  see  them  standing  around  discussing  great  questions,  and  I  used  to  wonder  why 
my  father  did  not  take  part.  I  did  not  understand  what  slavery  meant,  and  1 
wondered  why  he  did  not  get  around  and  discuss  those  questions  with  these  great 
men.  I  said  if  I  got  to  be  a  man  1  would  do  it.  I  used  to  hear  the  very  best 
men — Robert  Toombs,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Howell  Cobb.  That  was  the  class 
of  men  I  was  brought  up  with.  I  was  not  at  liberty  as  they  were,  but  I  certainly 
took  advantage  of  my  environments. 

Q.  (By  Mr.KATCHFORD.)  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  colonization  of  the 
colored  race  in  the  South  would  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  race.  What  have 
you  to  say  on  that  subiect?— A.  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  think  we  are  American 
citizens,  and  if  they  will  just  let  us  alone,  and  help  us  whenever  they  can,  we 
think  we  will  work  out  and  solve  the  problem  right  here  in  America. 

Q.  Would  you  sugj^st  then  to  the  commission  why  you  are  opposed  to  it,  and 
show  wherein  the  assimilation  of  the  races  would  tend  to  produce  better  results 
for  the  colored  men? — ^A.  I  am  opposed  to  it.  If  the  white  people  will  not  treat 
us  right  here  right  among  them,  and  should  give  us  a  colonization  site,  and  some 
of  our  people  should  go  over  there,  the  white  people  with  their  intelligence  would 
come  over  there  and  toke  advantage  of  us  just  as  quick  as  they  will  here,  and  I 
think  we  had  better  stay  here  and  nght  it  out  right  among  them.  I  think  we  will 
become  stronger  by  staying  in  your  company.  I  think  that  to  colonize  us  will  be 
detrimental  to  the  race.  That  is  my  opinion.  We  are  sure  we  can  not  keep  the 
white  i)eople  away  from  us.  If  we  were  colonized  we  could  not  do  it.  They 
would  come  over  there  to  make  money. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  parts  of  the  Southern  country  the  colonization  of 
the  colored  race  is  fdready  being  practiced? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  how  far,  I  have 
not  been  to  any  place  where  the  white  people  were  not  controlling  it,  even  in  the 
Indian  Territory. 

<).  For  instance,  there  are,  according  to  the  information  received  by  this  com- 
mission, certain  communities,  villages  or  hamlets,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  are 
entirely  peopled  by  the  colored  race?— A.  It  may  be  on  the  outskirts  of  some  town. 
Lots  of  white  people  do  not  like  to  have  property  near  colored  people,  and  they 
will  not  let  them  get  property  on  the  best  streets.  Now,  I  remember  when  I  was 
trying  to  buy  a  lot  for  myself  in  Atlanta,  every  agent  that  would  come  around 
would  take  me  down  on  an  alley  or  a  back  street  to  show  me  some  valuable  ground. 
I  told  them  I  did  not  want  to  live  on  an  alley;  I  wanted  to  live  on  the  hill.  The 
white  people  say  we  are  no  account,  and  they  always  invite  us  to  some  alley.  I 
told  them  I  would  not  have  a  home  if  I  could  not  get  it  on  the  hill.  And  in  many 
of  our  Northern  cities  they  are  not  willing  for  us  to  have  projierty  next  door  to 
them,  not  even  if  we  are  sui)erior  negroes — superior  to  the  white  man  next  door  to 
ns.  They  do  not  care  about  being  your  neighbor.  It  is  that  caste  prejudice  and 
feeling  which  is  in  their  hearts,  wnich  is  harder  to  burst  than  steel. 

Q.  Then  you  believe  that  the  best  results  will  accrue  to  the  colored  race  along 
economic  lines,  by  assimilating  with  the  white  people  as  they  assimilate  to-day? — 
A.  Yes;  and  let  the  white  x)eople  just  treat  them  justly;  allow  them  a  chance  as 
they  do  other  men;  do  not  take  advantage  of  them.  Of  course  they  will  do  better. 
That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  (By "Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  a  compulsory  education  law  in  Georgia? — A. 
Well,  no;  it  is  not  compulsory  in  that  State.  HThey  expect  everybody  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  out  they  do  not  comx>el  them. 

Q.  All  the  colored  children  who  go  to  school  then  go  voluntarily  or  under  the 
influence  of  their  parents?— A.  Yes,  under  the  influence  of  their  parents.  That 
is  so  with  the  whites,  too. 

Q.  Is  there  a  general  tendency  among  them  to  get  an  education,  or  are  they 
more  averse  to  it  than  the  whites  are?— A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  directly 
after  the  war  there  may  have  been  more  enthusiasm  with  the  masses;  it  was  new. 
But  then  our  people  are  as  anxious  to  go  to  school  as  the  average  white  boy. 
That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Where  is  the  greatest  illiteracy  to  be  found,  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  or 
in  the  back  rural  districts?— A.  In  the  rural  districts.  They  have  not  had  the 
opix)rtunity,  you  know,  as  they  have  had  around  the  cities,  and  the  city  life,  you 
know,  naturally  has  its  tendency  to  make  a  fellow  wise  if  he  just  stands  around 
and  sees  the  other  fellows.  It  may  not  be  good,  but  still  they  will  get  wiser  by 
being  around  where  the  wiser  people  are. 

Q.  Do  the  rural  districts  encourage  and  help  the  colored  people  to  get  an  edu- 
cation as  much  as  they  do  in  towns?— A.  Well,  no;  not  altogether.  They  have 
not  the  same  interest,  they  have  not  the  money,  and  they  have  not  the  interest 
in  the  rural  districts.  The  people  in  the  city  are  considered  to  be  more  highly 
civilized,  even  among  the  wiiite  people,  than  those  in  the  rural  districts. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  specific  recommendations  now  as  to  any  change  in  the  la^rs 
of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States  to  improve  the  condition  of  your  race? — ^A. 
I  think  if  (Jongress  could  make  a  law  whereby  they  could  prevent  a  State  from 
passing  class  laws,  that  would  be  a  ^eat  thing  for  our  x>eople.  If  the  United 
States  would  so  amend  the  Constitution  that  wherever  a  State  makes  a  law  dis- 
criminating against  colored  pjeople  on  account  of  their  color  or  previous  condi- 
tion the  United  States  would  just  call  that  law  null  and  void  I  think  that  would 
help  wonderfully.  In  fact,  I  am  opposed  to  State  rights,  especially  when  tiie 
States  will  not  obey  the  intention  of  the  Government. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  presume  you  are  well  aware  of  a  practice  that  has 
been  carried  on  among  the  colored  people  in  certain  parts  of  the  South— that  is, 
of  designing  men  going  among  them  and  leading  tliem  to  believe  that  they  can 
secure  the  passage  of  a  slave  x)ension  law,  and  organizing  societies  and  the  like 
of  that?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  your  church  organization  sought  to  enlighten  the  people  on  that  snb- 
ject? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

<3.  And  warn  them  against  such  men? — A.  Yes,  we  have  as  individuals;  as 
ministers.  We  have  not  made  any  special  organization,  but  the  intelligent  min- 
isters of  our  church  know  that  can  not  be.  In  fact,  I  do  not  see  but  one  way  that 
we  could  have  such  a  law  as  that.  If  the  Gk)vemment  x>ays  the  Southern  people 
for  their  slaves  it  might  X)ay  us  for  being  slaves.  If  you  pass  that,  I  would  get  a 
list  of  all  my  past  generations,  and  I  have  a  large  number,  and  I  will  get  about  as 
much  as  anv  other  man  will  get.  [Laughing]  I  would  not  object  to  getting  the 
passage  of  the  bill.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  state? — A.  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say. 

( Testimony  closed. ) 
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TESTIMONY  OF  EEV.  A.  GEANT,  OF  PHILADELPHIA, 

Bisfiop  A,  M,  E,  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

The  commission  met  at  1.20  p.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.    At  1.55  p.  m.  Rev.  A. . 
Grant,  of  Philadelphia,  a  bishop  of  the  A.  M.  £.  Churcn,  was  introduced  as  a 
witness,  and,  being  duly  afitoned,  testified  as  follows  concerning  the  education 
of  the  colored  race  in  the  South: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  will  inquire  first  if  you  represent  the  church  South  or 
North? — A.  My  home  is  in  Texas  when  I  am  at  home.  I  am  officiaUy  living  in 
Philadelphia.  I  have  charge  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  aside  from  my  work 
up  here.    I  was  brought  up  South. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Bishop  Gaines,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  colored  people  in  Georgia.  How  does  that  represent  the  condi- 
tion of  your  race  in  South  Carolina  and  in  other  Southern  States  where  your 
acquaintance  extends? — A.  The  conditions  in  the  South,  or  in  the  States  where 
slavery  existed,  are  generally  about  the  same.  The  school  facilities  in  Texas  are 
better,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  State  where  slavery  existed,  on  account  of  the 
school  fund  being  larger. 

Q.  Is  there  any  discrimination  between  the  races  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  use  of 
that  fund? — A.  I  am  not  sufficiently  informed  to  answer  that  question.  I  do  not 
think  there  is,  except  at  the  imiversity  of  the  State.  Our  people  are  not  allowed 
to  ^o  to  that.  But  we  have  high  schools  for  the  colored  and  high  schools  for  the 
white,  and  the  very  best  teachers  that  we  can  secure.  We  have  a  State  normal 
that  has  been  there  nearly  20  years,  sustained  by  the  State,  and  a  couple  of  stu- 
dents from  each  district  represented  in  the  State  legislature— perhaps  senatorial 
district — are  allowed  in  there  without  cost, 

Q.  Do  these  graduates  of  the  normal  school  become  teachers  as  a  general 
thing? — A.  Yes;  they  are  required  to  teach,  and  with  a  certificate  from  the  State 
normal  they  are  assigned  to  schools  by  the  boards  wherever  they  wish  to  employ 
them. 

Q.  Are  teachers  in  colored  schools  paid  as  good  wages  as  those  in  white 
schools? — ^A.  There  is  one  examination  for  each,  and  they  have  what  they  call 
first,  second,  and  third  grades,  and  they  are  paid  according  to  their  grades,  I 
think,  regardless  of  the  race  to  which  they  belong. 

Q.  You  are  now  speaking  of  Texas? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Is  the  same  tme  in  South  Carolina? — A.  No;  it  is  different  in  South  Caro- 
lina. The  school  fund  in  South  Carolina  is  not  as  large  as  it  is  in  Texas.  But 
Bishop  Salter,  who  will  follow  me,  will  better  inform  you  of  the  State  of  South 
Carohna,  because  he  lives  there  and  has  been  brought  up  there. 

Q.  Is  there  much  encouragement  offered  in  Texas  to  industrial  education?— A. 
Yes;  I  think  that  Texas  is  in  advance  of  all  the  Southern  States  along  that  line — 
education  generally — and  all  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  State  opix)8e  this  idea 
of  emig^tion  and  this  claim  that  the^  do  not  need  colored  people  in  that  State. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  prevailing  sentiment  among  tne  white  people  in 
any  part  of  Texas  for  the  exclusion  of  the  colored  race  from  the  State? — ^A.  The 
Farmers'  Alliance  met  a  short  while  after  the  Farmers'  Alliance  of  Georgia  met, 
and  passed  resolutions,  as  the  papers  said,  asking  Congress  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion sufficient  to  send  the  negroes  away  from  the  State — ^as  I  saw  it  pubhshed  in 
the  papers. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Farmers'  Alliance  in  that  respect  fairly  rep- 
resents the  opinion  or  wish  of  the  white  farmers  of  Texas?— A.  I  think  they  repre- 
sent that  class,  but  not  those  who  control  the  State.  You  see,  the  negroes  have 
become  competitors  of  these  farmers,  and  they  can  do  more  work — till  the  soil 
better  and  do  it  with  less  cost  than  these  people  who  have  gone  to  work  since  the 
war.  We  did  it  before,  vou  know,  and  these  people  who  nave  to  comx)ete  with 
them  would  hke  to  have  the  Gk)vemment  sx>end  several  millions  to  get  them  out  of 
the  country.  The  soil  owners,  the  people  who  really  own  the  soil  and  control  the 
State,  are  not  in  accord  with  that  class  of  people,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquh  ar.  )  Is  this  so-called  Farmers'  Alliance  mainly  an  industrial 
organization  or  is  it  a  political  organization?— A.  Oh,  I  think  it  is  industrial;  it  is 
the  farmers  of  Georgia — the  farmers  of  Texas.  The  president  of  the  same  asso- 
ciation of  the  State  of  G^eorgia  made  the  statement  that  there  were  several  of  the 
leading  negroes  who  wanted  colored  people  to  go  away,  to  go  to  Africa,  and  that 
he  did  not  know  whether  our  plans  were  practical  or  not,  bat  if  they  were  not, 
he  would  recommend  that  practical  plans  be  arranged,  and  that  the  negroes  be 
sent  back  or  allowed  to  go  back,  or  something  of  that  kind;  and  you  will  remem- 
ber Senator  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  followed,  recommending  that  a  hundred 
millions  be  appropriated  this  year,  and  it  was  to  be  supplemented  each  year  with 
a  hundred  millions,  to  send  them  somewhere,  he  did  not  say  where. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  demand  on  their  part  there  for  the  mig^tion  of 
the  colored  race  is  on  account  of  the  competition  of  the  colored  race  with  the 
white  race  or  to  get  rid  of  the  colored  race  which  is  there  and  bring  in  another 
class  of  immig^tion? — A.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  my  opinion,  and  that  I  have 
given  you — because  they  compete  with  the  others,  and  the  white  race  can  not 
comx)ete  with  the  ne^oes  in  these  States  where  slavery  existed,  as  farmers — ^in 
none  of  those  States,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Still,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned  in  agriculture  in  Georgia  and  other  States 
there,  there  is  no  competition  between  the  white  and  the  colored  man  surely;  is 
not  the  poor  white  there  paid  about  the  same  wages  as  the  colored  man  usually  is 
for  the  same  class  of  skill?— A.  Whether  he  is  paid  the  same  wages  or  not,  I  am 
pretty  sure  he  is  not  treated  just  exactly  the  same;  I  do  not  know  about  the 
wages. 

(^.  Well,  independent  of  the  question  of  color,  I  am  speaking  about  just  simply 
hiring  for  what  work  there  is  at  hand. — ^A.  Well,  there  is  this  about  it:  You  will 
find  that  there  are  rich  men  in  most  of  these  States  who  employ  colored  labor; 
they  can  get  it  a  little  cheai>er  than  they  can  the  white;  thev  can  have  them 
work  perhaps  a  little  longer,  go  to  work  a  little  sooner,  and  vacillate  a  little  more 
about  settling  the  bills;  and  since  they  can  do  that,  why,  of  course,  the  whites 
want  that  imx)ediment  out  of  their  way.  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  Knights 
of  Labor  some  years  ago — that  the  whites  took  the  negroes  into  their  organization, 
to  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  I  think  in  one  case,  that  at  Plaquemine — ^what  is 
the  other  place?— there  were  85. 1  think,  killed. 

Q.  That  was  at  New  Orleans? — A.  Plaquemine,  Thibodaux,  where  they  had  a 
fearful  break-up,  and  they  dispersed  the  Knights  of  Labor  so  far  as  it  existed 
amon^  the  negroes  and  broke  them  up.  Now,  the  whites  had  commenced  that 
organization  in  the  South,  and  that  shows  they  would  like  to  have  them  with 
them  or  dispose  of  them  as  competitors. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  You  have  stated  that  colored  labor  can  be  procured 
at  less  cost  than  the  white  labor? — A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  What  effect  has  that  on  the  white  laborer;  does  it  not  tend  to  keep  his  wages 
down?— A.  Well,  it  depends  on  who  employs  him;  in  some  cases  it  does.  There 
are  some  people  who  believe  that  it  costs  the  white  man  more  to  live  than  it  does 
t^e  colored  man,  but  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  give  for  not  returning  them  to 
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Africa,  whv  the  negro  should  not  go  to  Africa.  On  the  west  coast  there  can  be 
employed  for  a  shilling  a  day  all  tne  native  labor  you  want,  and  to  dump  the 
American  negro  in  there  and  send  him  there  when  he  has  been  getting  75  cents 
or  (1  under  a  higher  civilization,  of  course,  he  can  not  compete  with  them.  On 
the  same  principle  I  speak  of  these  people  South. 

Q.  Now,  it  has  been  stated  before  this  commission  that  agricultural  laborers  in 
the  South  usually  get  a  little  home  in  which  to  live,  a  little  garden  spot,  and  from 
$4  to  $6  per  month  as  wages;  added  to  that  is  a  certain  quantity  of  com  meal — a 
peck  or  a  half  a  bushel  of  com  meal — and  some  maple  sirup.  If  that  be  a  fair  state- 
ment as  to  wages  paid  for  colored  labor  inthe  South,  I  want  to  ask  how  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  white  laborer  to  get  a  much  higher  price  as  long  as  there  are  colored 
laborers  to  Employ  at  that  rate? — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  If  you  force  us  to  take  that 
or  die  we  have  got  to  do  it,  and  the  whites  will  have  to  do  the  best  they  can. 

Q.  You  assume  that  the  white  man  is  responsible  for  it,  inasmuch  as  the  white 
men  are  employers? — A.  I  assume  that  the  white  man  is  responsible  for  the  condi- 
tions that  exist  in  every  Southern  State. 

Q.  What  class  of  white  men? '  There  are  the  employers  and  the  employees,  the 
man  who  hires  and  the  man  who  labors. — ^A.  Well,  there  are  some  conditions 
that  the  men  who  hire  are  res^nsible  for;  there  are  otliers  who  are  responsible 
for  the  other  conditions.  For  instance,  you  will  hardly  get  a  gentleman  to  go 
out  and  join  a  mob,  but  you  can  get  a  lot  of  roughs,  full  of  bad  whisky,  and  they 
will  go  out  and  get  together  and  take  a  little  bit  of  a  negro— two  or  three  hundred 
of  them— and  swing  him  up  and  go  back  home  and  report  that  they  have  achieved 
a  great  victory,  and  the  poor  little  fellow  is  not  worth  killing,  hardly. 

Q.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  this  strife  as  between  the  races  reaches  into 
almost  all  the  walks  of  life,  reaches  into  their  labor  and  into  their  households? — 
A.  In  certain  sections  it  reaches  into  the  households,  maybe,  but  there  are  only 
fourteen  of  these  States  where  slavery  existed;  but  in  all  the  balance  of  this  coun- 
try— you  can  take  the  territory  from  California  right  around  in  all  these  States 
and  come  down  here  to  New  Jersey,  and  it  is  not  so,  and  there  are  negroes  in 
every  one  of  them;  I  have  been  in  every  State  of  the  Union  except  three.  And  it 
is  the  same  way  in  the  islands.  Go  down  here  to  Bermuda;  there  are  10,000 
negroes  and  5,000  whites.  It  is  just  as  peaceable  as  can  be.  You  never  hear  of 
a  lynching  nor  the  other  crimes  that  are  said  to  be  so  prevalent  here.  You  go  to 
Barbados — ^well,  you  take  all  these  islands  under  the  CngUsh  flag,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally so.  There  is  Sierra  Leone;  the  governor  is  api>ointed  by  the  Queen  and  so 
is  the  secretary  of  state.  There  may  be  two  or  three  hundrea  whites  and  there 
is  80,000  population.  They  never  heard  of  such  a  crime  and  never  heard  of  lynch- 
ing. €K>  around  all  these  States  in  our  own  country  and  you  do  not  hear  it. 
Now,  somebody  is  responsible  for  the  condition.  We  do  not  enact  the  laws;  we 
do  not  administer  the  laws;  we  have  nothinar  to  do  with  the  running  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  those  who  govern  are  responsible  for  the  governed. 

Q.  Without  going  back  to  that  question,  what  have  you  to  suggest  looking  to 
the  equalization  and  improvement  of  the  condition  of  agricultural  labor  in  the 
South  as  between  the  races? — ^A.  Well,  there  are  a  good  many  things  we  can  do. 
You  know  men  of  intelligence  can  serve  their  country,  serve  their  God,  and  serve 
themselves  better  than  the  ignorant  man.  Now,  if  these  men  who  desire  to  give 
$100,000,000  a  year  to  take  us  away  will  put  those  millions  in  industrial  schools  in 
our  Southern  States  and  let  a  man  become  an  intelligent  farmer,  an  intelligent 
carpenter,  and,  indeed,  all  that  is  required  to  run  the  country,  and  then  g^ve  tnem 
an  honest  day's  wages  for  an  honest  day's  work  and  pay  tnat  money  when  it  is 
due,  and  let  us  all  feel  that  we  are  at  home,  and  that  when  we  come  before  the 
courts  justice  will  be  done  regardless  of  our  color,  I  think  conditions  will  be 
better. 

Q.  Of  late  years  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  industrial  classes  of  the  South,  without 
regard  to  their  color,  have  been  banding  themselves  together  in  trade  organiza- 
tions for  the  protection  of  their  labor? — ^A.  Well,  not  without  regard  to  color.  In 
some  places  the  colored  man  is  in  it  where  he  owns  a  great  deal.  Now,  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  really  know  the  wealth  of  the  South.  I  was  invited  to  Texas  to 
deliver  an  address  last  October  to  the  Farmers'  Improvement  Association.  I 
think  there  are  2,200  men  who  belong  to  the  organization  in  the  State;  and  the 
gentleman  who  has  organized  this  association  says  that  he  can  prove  that  the 
negroes  of  the  State  of  Texas  own  about  $80,000,000  worth  of  property.  You  do 
not  seem  to  know  that  the  sugar  of  this  country  is  generally  made  by  the  negro. 
I  pressed  upon  the  President  to  give  us  a  member  of  this  commission,  and  he  said 
he  would  do  it.  Why  he  did  not  do  it  I  do  not  know,  but  I  gave  him  my  reasons 
for  it.  Send  your  commission  to  Louisiana  and  examine  the  sugar  farms  of  that 
State,  and  then  see  who  grows  the  sugar  cane,  who  takes  it  to  the  mills,  who 
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makes  the  sugar,  runs — well,  not  the  engine,  perhaps  some  white  man  mns  the 
engine.  You  will  find  aroiind  Mr.  Gay's  farm  alone  perhaps  500  negroes  at  work 
and  enough  white  men  to  run  the  business.  Now,  that  is  usually  the  case,  and 
what  is  true  in  that  State  is  true  in  others.  Then  go  over  into  South  Carolina, 
in  Gheorgetown  County.  I  went  through  that  country  last  year,  through  the  rice 
farms.  In  the  month  of  June,  I  guess  it  is,  the  white  jieople  move  out  and  go 
away. 

Bishop  Salter.  The  10th  day  of  May  they  move  and  return  the  10th  day  of 
November. 

The  Witness.  Now,  they  come  back  about  that  time.  During  their  absence 
the  colored  peoi>le  are  taking  care  of  the  rice  farms.  What  is  true  in  that  State 
is  true  in  Georgia;  so  you  see  that  we  make  the  rice,  grow  the  rice  of  the  country. 
There  have  been  somethinjy^  over  9,000,000  bales  of  cotton  made  this  year  or  last 
year.  Send  your  commission  out  and  let  them  examine  these  surrounding  condi- 
tions, and  you  will  find  that  the  negroes  made  about  7.000,000 bales  of  the  cotton. 
The  only  way  to  see  that  fairly  and  squarely  is  simply  to  go  upon  the  farms  and  ask 
the  farmers.  You  need  not  go  to  the  town  and  ask  the  newspaper  reporters  or 
the  hotel  keepers  or  anybody  else.  If  vou  will  go  to  the  farms  you  can  ascertain 
the  facts.  So  I  do  not  think  they  should  regard  color;  1  think  that  they  could  get 
together.  In  some  cases  the  colored  people  are  allowed  in  it ,  and  in  many  they  are 
not.  They  would  allow  them  to  organize  themselves  separately  if  they  would 
do  it,  and  in  some  cases  they  advised  against  it,  because  the  rich  people  and  the 
educated  people  of  the  Southern  States  are  the  friends  of  the  negroes,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  organize  against  tJiem. 

Q.  I  am  doubtful  as  to  whether  you  grasp  the  meaning  of  my  question.  The 
point  that  I  wish  to  make  in  this  connection  is  simply  this:  to  show  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  stronger  tendency  of  assimilation  between  the  races  than  there  has 
been  at  any  previous  time.  We  will  take,  for  instance,  the  trades  in  which  both 
the  white  man  and  the  black  man  are  generally  employed  in  the  South;  take  the 
mining  trade,  for  instance.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  few  years  ago  there  was  no 
trade  organization  among  these  people  excepting  in  a  separate  form;  the  white 
men  had  their  own  trade  organizations  and  the  colored  men  had  theirs?  Have 
yon  any  knowledge  on  that  XK)int? — ^A.  I  stated  that  with  reference  to  the  needs 
of  labor,  you  know. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  at  this  present  time  and  for  the  past  year  or  two,  I  believe, 
or  more,  these  races  are  getting  together  under  the  banner  of  one  organization  to 
protect  their  labor? — A.  If  that  is  true,  I  do  not  know  it.    I  hope  that  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  We  were  talking  about  the  colonization  of  the  negro 
a  while  affo.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  in  your  opinion  the  American  negro  does 
not  love  tnis  country  and  consider  it  as  much  his  home  as  the  people  of  American, 
or  German,  or  Irish,  or  Scotch  descent,  of  the  second,  third,  or  fourth,  or  sixth 
generation,  and  whether  it  is  not  an  impossible  task  to  get  him  out  of  the  coun- 
try?— A.  I  do  not  think,  as  a  general  thin^,  that  the  negro  feels  himself  as  much 
at  home  as  the  classes  you  have  mentioned,  from  the  fact  that  he  is  discriminated 
against  more  than  the  other  classes;  but  I  do  think  it  is  impossible  to  get  him  out 
of  the  country,  and  it  is  foolishness  to  discuss  it,  and  you  had  better  make  some 
other  arrangements.  W  e  are  going  to  stay  with  you.  It  is  our  country  as  much 
as  anybody  else's,  and  when  the  classes  you  refer  to  begin  to  go  out  by  shiploads, 
we  will  consider  it.  But  there  is  a  large  contingent  that  think  otherwise,  bear 
in  mind. 

Q.  Is  there  any  colored  contingency?— A.  There  is  a  colored  contingency— not 
so  large;  but  there  are  many  people  in  our  country — mainly  resulting,  I  believe, 
from  the  thought  that  they  can  not  secure  their  rights  under  the  law,  especially; 
that  we  are  being  discriminated  against;  that  the  separate-car  system  in  Georgia, 
which  now  has  come  to  Virginia,  and  runs  its  cars  in  under  the  very  Dome  of  the 
Capitol,  are  indications  of  a  darker  future.  But  we  are  not  discouraged.  We 
feel  that  we  are  in  a  transition  state,  and  that  it  may  be  the  advance  march  of 
the  people  that  causes  such  action  sometimes,  and  that  we  will  reach  a  settlement 
after  a  while  best  for  all  concerned.  I  am  not  discouraged  at  any  law  that  has 
been  passed,  for  any  law  that  is  passed  discriminating  against  a  people  will  work 
to  the  detriment  of  those  who  i)ass  it  after  a  while.  It  may  be  years,  but  it  will 
come. 

Q.  Would  these  discouraged  ones  go  to  Africa  if  it  were  made  easy  for  them  to 
leave  and  go  there?— A.  I  think  Bishop  Turner  is  better  informed  than  myself. 
He  says  that  there  is  a' large  number  who  would  go.  I  believe  they  would.  But 
the  French  own  1,500  miles  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa;  Germany  owns  a  very 
large  portion  of  it;  England  owns  every  important  key,  and  is  now  building  a 
rai&oad  from  Cape  Colony  to  Cairo,  5,000  miles  long,  and  1,500  miles  of  the  road 
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already  completed.  The  only  portion  of  Africa  to-day  that  is  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  negroes  is  Libena  and  Abyssinia,  and  if  yon  expect  to  send  tliese 
people  there  that  have  helped  to  make  this  country  what  it  is,  and  developed  its 
agricultural  resources — send  them  down  there  among  people  who  speak  foreign 
languages,  because  no  one  speaks  our  language  but  the  English,  and  there  are  200 
different  tribes  and  that  many  different  languages— what  are  our  people  going  to 
do,  reared  under  this  civilization,  in  a  country  like  that?  The  money  you  would 
spend  in  sending  them  away  you  had  better  spend  in  bettering  their  condition 
here  and  seeing  that  the  laws  are  enforced  and  justice  done  to  all  concerned. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  your  opinion  as  to  whether  any  considerable  number  would 
go? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  number  sufficient  to  affect  conditions  here.  I 
think  a  few  shiploads  would  go  if  you  would  give  them  free  passes,  and  I  believe 
they  would  come  back  if  you  give  them  passes  to  come. 

<^.  Would  they  not  go  with  a  spirit  of  adventure  rather  than  disgust  with  con- 
ditions in  this  country? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  go  at  all,  but  I  believe 
there  are  some  who,  on  account  of  conditions  here,  would  go  almost  anywhere. 
I  do  not  know  what  spirit  would  actuate  them;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
colored  people  leaving  the  country.  It  is  our  home.  We  have  helped  to  make  it 
what  it  IS.  We  ought  to  feel  at  home,  and  since  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  now  and  then  when  we  see  these  reso- 
lutions c£jled  up  to  send  the  negroes  away  we  feel  like  calling  a  meeting  to  send 
all  the  whites  away.  I  only  say  that  to  show  tHe  ridiculous  side  of  the  thing. 
We  have  just  as  much  right  to  do  it  as  the  other  people.    That  is  what  I  mean. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Did  you  live  in4he  South  before  the  civil  war? — ^A.  Yes. 
The  man  whom  I  was  associated  with  in  the  South  came  50  miles  3  years  ago 
to  see  me  while  I  was  holding  a  conference  in  Tampa,  Fla.  He  got  about  $6,000 
forme  in  Confederate  money,  not  because  I  was  so  valuable,  but  because  the 
money  was  so  worthless. 

Cj.  You  are  familiar  with  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  negroes  on  the  large 
plantations  at  that  time?— A.  Well,  in  some  cases;  yes. 

Q.  How  many  mechanics  of  various  kinds  are  there  among  the  neg^roes  to-day 
compared  with  that  period? — A.  That  would  be  hard  for  me  to  answer.  Mr. 
Booker  T.  Washington  is  better  informed  on  that  subject.  You  know  as  well  as 
I  do  that  those  that  had  large  farms,  the  wealthy  people,  had  two  or  three  me- 
chanics on  their  places,  and  would  always  keep  someone  working  along  that  line; 
they  would  keep  mechanics  to  build  their  houses,  and  so  on.  I  mean  mechanics 
and  carpenters. 

Q.  Is  there  an  inclination  among  your  people  to  learn  trades  nowadays? — A. 
Yes;  the  industrial  feature  of  education  is  becoming  more  prominent  among  us 
than  ever  before.  Of  course  we  have  access  to  all  these  institutions  in  the  North, 
these  colleges  and  universities,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  and  if  we  had 

J'ust  one  or  two  in  the  South,  that  would  give  us  the  higher  education.  If  these 
Hundred  millions  that  are  offered  to  send  us  to  Africa  were  put  in  the  industrial 
schools,  it  would,  in  50  years  from  now,  be  better  for  all  concerned,  because  we 
would  have  intelligent  farmers  and  intelligent  everything  else. 

Q.  Does  the  colored  mechanic  as  readily  find  employment  as  the  white  me- 
chanic?— ^A.  In  the  Southern  States.  You  know  he  aoes  not  find  it  very  much 
up  this  way.  In  New  Orleans  Captain  Joseph  put  up  the  largest  building  of  the 
sort  in  the  city  and  used  white  laoor  to  do  it.  He  is  living  in  Colorado  now,  I 
think. 

Q.  Do  white  and  colored  mechanics  work  pleasantly  side  by  side?^A.  No;  that 
is  not  true  anywhere  in  the  country  except  in  isolated  cases.  You  know  in  our 
Southei-n  cities  they  sometimes  employ  tnem  as  wage  workers  by  the  day,  and 
they  work  together  on  the  buildings,  but  often  contractors  among  our  i)eople  do 
the  work. 

Q.  Do  white  men  work  under  colored  foremen  or  bosses  to  any  extent? — ^A.  I 
would  not  say  to  a  very  great  extent.    They  sometimes  do,  but  it  is  seldom. 

Q.  Do  the  colored  people  develop  as  much  skill  on  the  average  as  the  white 
X)eople  in  the  mechanic  arts? — A.  We  think  so. 

Q.  In  a  small  country  toMm  where  there  is  1  white  carpenter  and  1  colored 
carpenter  with  equal  slnll,  do  the  white  people  employ  the  colored  carpenter  as 
much  as  the  white  carpenter? — A.  In  some  cases  that  is  true,  especially  where  the 
colored  carpenter  has  been  brought  up  in  the  community  and  lived  there,  and  the 
other  man  is  a  stranger.    I  think  that  is  true  of  Greenwood,  S.  C. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  race  prejudice  is  due  to  color,  and  how  much  is  due  to  the 
unwillingness  of  the  whites  to  allow  the  colored  people  to  participate  in  politics? — 
A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  it  is  due  to  color,  but  the  negroes  are  com- 
ing to  think  it  to  their  best  interest  to  keep  out  of  politics. 
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(j.  Are  they  refraining  from  participation  in  politics  more  and  more?— A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Do  they  vote?— A.  Well,  I  can  not  say,  because  I  do  not  attend  the  elections; 
have  not  for  4  or  5  years.  1  vote.  I  think  the  most  intelligent  men,  who  can 
understand  what  their  rights  as  citizens  are,  and  who  feel  independent,  and  feel 
that  they  are  not  endangering  themselves  or  their  families — I  think  they  would 
vote. 

Q.  Why  do  they  refrain  from  voting  in  any  case?  Is  it  because  they  think  it  is 
dangerous  to  vote? — A.  I  think  that  the  colored  people  have  had  trouble  in  the 
past  because  they  voted  along  certain  lines,  and  rather  than  have  further  troubles 
they  have  rather  refrained.  There  are  those  who  keep  up  with  these  conditioni 
as  well  as  myself,  because  the  papers  say  they  are  kept  away  by  intimidation  and 
not  allowed  to  vote.  That  is  what  the  papers  say,  and  that  is  all  I  can  judge  it 
bv,  because  I  do  not  go  to  the  place  of  election.  It  is  not  always  the  pleasantest 
place  to  be  in  some  sections  on  election  day. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  industrial,  educational,  and  moral  condition  of 
the  colored  people  would  be  better  promoted  by  refraining  from  participation  in 
politics  than  by  participating? — A.  I  think  they,  if  protected  by  law,  will  reach 
the  same  results  by  voting  that  all  other  people  m  the  country  reach.  If  the  negro 
were  allowed  the  representatives  to  which  ne  is  entitled  on  account  of  his  vote 
now  in  Congress  our  conditions  would  be  better.  I  was  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  London  when  there  were  104  Irishmen  there  representing  Ireland,  and 
Uiey  could  make  demands  and  represent  their  interests  so  that  it  had  its  effect; 
and  to  give  us  40  votes  in  Congress  and  then  have  only  one  man  here,  why,  it  is 
unfair,  because  in  many  instances  our  interests  are  misrepresented. 

Q.  You  believe,  then,  that  in  a  i)opular  government  participation  in  politics, 
properly  and  fairly  protected,  promotes  the  general  good  of  any  people? — ^A.  I  do. 

9*  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  as  to  whether  par- 
ticipation in  partisan  politics  has  helped  the  negro  in  the  South  since  he  has  nad 
a  vote?— A.  Ithink  in  some  respects  it  has  helped  him  and  in  others  it  has  dam- 
aged him. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  it  hurts  the  white  man  in  the  North  just  as  much  as 
the  colored  man  in  the  South  to  take  too  much  politics  into  his  business? — ^A.  I 
have  stated  that  I  thought  the  participation  in  politics  affected  all  races  alike, 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  most  advanced  colored  man  you  have  had  in  this  coun- 
try who  has  taken  upi>olitical  lines  has  ever  helped  your  race  a  particle? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who? — ^A.  Frederick  Douglas  stood  more  prominent,  I  guess. 

Q.  That  was  the  old  slavery  times.  Since  then? — A.  He  has  just  gone  a  few 
days  ago. 

Q.  Since  you  have  had  a  ballot,  how  much  did  Frederick  Douglas  ever  get  you 
in  legislation? — ^A.  He  helped  to  mold  public  sentiment  and  that  sentiment  was 
crystallized  into  legislation  in  some  cases.  If  Frederick  Douglas  did  not  help  to 
mold  public  sentiment  in  this  country,  then  no  man  ever  did. 

Q.  I  mean  x>olitical  public  sentiment;  I  mean  x>olitics  as  a  business. — ^A.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  much  business  in  politics  but  drawing  your  wages. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  agitation  of  politics  in  the  South,  as  well  as  some  parts  of 
the  North,  has  been  really  detrimental  and  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
colored  man? — A.  Yes;  the  jieople  that  live  in  a  country,  who  are  the  weakest 
financially  and  intellectually,  who  can  not  control  the  offices,  and  the  wealth 
belongs  to  the  other  people — ^in  that  section  of  the  country  where  they  live  it 
would  be  better  for  them  to  ally  themselves  with  the  people  who  have  proved  to 
be  their  friends.  Yet  negroes  do  what  any  other  people  would  do  under  the  same 
conditions.  After  the  war  closed,  the  people  who  came  down  there,  you  know — 
I  remember  it  very  well— how  it  affected  all  of  us  to  have  these  men  make 
speeches  all  over  the  State:  "  Now  we  have  come  down  and  set  you  free."  We 
thought  them  angels  of  light  come  in  there,  and  whatever  they  told  ns  to  do  we 
would  have  done  it;  and  they  are  largely  resjwnsible  for  the  condition  of  the 
colored  people  now. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  if  there  was,  say,  50  per  cent  more  education  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  colored  people  of  the  South,  and  they  accepted  it,  that  a  good  deal 
of  that  would  be  used  in  public  discussions  of  public  matters,  thus  intensifying 
more  the  prejudice  in  the  South  against  the  colored  man?  Do  you  not  think,  in 
other  words,  that  if  an  education  other  than  a  purely  industrial  one  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Southern  colored  man  and  he  takes  a  political  line  or  bias 
with  it,  that  he  is  going  to  do  more  harm  to  his  race  and  himself  than  he  would 
if  he  remained  unschooled? — A.  I  think  the  development  of  the  human  mind, 
with  the  same  environments,  the  same  associations,  brings  the  same  results; 
whatever  would  happen  to  any  other  people  would  happen  to  us. 
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Q.  Do  you  not  believe  the  true  way  of  educating  the  colored  man  of  the  South 
is  to  educate  him  in  his  material  condition  first,  and  then  his  social  and  religious 
condition  afterwards? — A.  I  think,  because  we  may  die  at  any  time,  you  had  bet- 
ter commence  with  the  religious  condition,  because  we  will  have  to  appear  before 
the  Judge. 

Q.  He  would  judge  us  according  to  our  opportunities.— A.  That  is  according  to 
his  own  belief,  which  our  country  allows  to  every  man. 

(^.  A  man  of  middle  age  or  beyond  middle  age  cares  nothing  at  all  for  an  edu- 
cation; but  for  the  children  he  is  raising  he  desires  that  they  shall  have  a  reason- 
able education.  Is  it  not  the  best  way,  Doth  for  his  moral  and  social  condition, 
that  that  man  should  be  educated  a  good  deal  on  industrial  lines,  independent  of 
these  public  questions  and  higher  education? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  done 
independent  of  public  questions.  A  man  that  lives  in  a  country  where  the  news- 
X)aper8  are  giving  information  all  over  the  country  can  not  be  educated  independ- 
ent of  ijubfic  questions.  I  believe  he  ought  to  have  industrial  education,  and  I 
emphasized  that  in  the  be^ning.  With  the  hundred  millions  that  they  want  to 
use  to  send  us  to  Africa— if  you  had  a  school  in  every  Southern  State  like  Mr. 
Washington's  school,  and  that  sustained  by  the  Government— if  you  want  to  do 
something  real,  that  would  be  the  thing  to  do;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  that  ou^ht 
to  be  exclusive  of  the  higher  education. 

Q.  What  advance  do  you  think  there  has  been  in  the  social  condition  of  the 
colored  man  since  the  reconstruction  of  the  South? — A.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
really  give  the  advance  we  have  made.  In  the  first  place,  in  manv  of  the  Southern 
States  where  there  was  no  law  legalizing  the  married  life,  all  that  has  passed 
away.  That  is  one  thing  I  wish  your  commission  could  do;  simply  go  to  our 
Southern  States  and  on  our  Southern  farms  and  into  our  homes  and  see  how  we 
live.  I  can  take  you  to  some  places  where  we  own  40  miles.  Go  to  our  homes. 
You  can  never  do  us  justice  until  you  do.  That  is  why  I  insisted  so  strongly  on 
having  a  man  on  the  commission  that  you  could  send.  I  know  you  know  a  good 
deal  about  the  South,  from  your  point  of  view,  but  you  can  not  see  it  from  my 
standpoint,  and  here  we  have  reached  a  period  in  the  country's  history  where  you 
are  allowing  every  legislature  to  pass  these  class  laws  to  which  Bishop  Games 
referred,  and  class  le^slation.  You  are  allowing  the  legislatures  of  this  country 
to  enact  class  legislation,  discriminating  against  a  man  because  of  his  color  all 
over  our  Southern  States  now,  and  that  was  not  done  either  until  the  Supreme 
Court  annulled  the  civil-rights  bill.  What  are  we  to  do?  We  are  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  help  ourselves.  Certainly  we  can  not  pass  laws.  We  can  not  be  in  the 
courts.  We  are  not  tried  by  our  own  people  when  we  come  before  the  courts. 
Even  the  jailers  and  all  the  representatives  are  of  the  other  race.  Now.  whatever 
will  better  our  condition,  the  oetter-minded  people  of  the  country,  it  seems  tome, 
ought  to  rise  and  do  it,  because  we  are  helpless  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  And 
these  X)eople  who  come  here — how  can  he  know  unless  he  comes  to  our  homes. 
Come  to  our  farms;  come  to  our  schoolhouses.  I  think  there  are  about  170  in  the 
South.  They  have  done  a  splendid  work.  See  Atlanta,  to  begin  with;  New 
Orleans  has  about  the  same  number;  Charleston,  Nashville,  at  the  capital  of 
Texas,  Marshall,  Tex.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  name  all  these  strong  institu- 
tions. About  30,000  of  our  young  people  will  graduate  in  the  next  2  years  from 
these  institutions  of  learning.  You  can  see  at  once  when  we  have  learned  to 
resx)ect  the  marriage  vow  and  enter  into  these  different  relations,  the  great 
improvement  that  would  be  made  along  the  social  line  to  which  we  refer. 

There  are  many  men  who  testify  before  you  from  what  they  observe  without 
coming  in  there,  and  what  they  have  read,  may  be;  and  if  there  was  some  one 
who  could  simply  take  down  the  facts — and  it  is  such  a  critical  time  that  this 
commission  ought  to  get  us  down  correct;  and  I  would  like  for  foreign  countries, 
as  well  as  our  own,  to  know  that  we  are  producers  as  well  as  consumers  in  Amer- 
ica, and  a  very  important  factor  in  the  country. 

Q.  How  are  the  homes  inhabited  by  your  people  constructed  now  as  com- 
pared with  the  cabins  that  they  occupied  before  tne  civil  war?— A.  That  is  just 
as  the  other.  The  improvement  is  so  great  I  can  not  begin  to  describe  it.  You 
will  find  in  all  the  towns  and  cities  an  improvement  in  the  homes.  The  Farmers' 
Improvement  Association  has  taken  hold  of  that. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  were  there  in  houses  occupied  by  colored  people  before 
the  civil  war?— A.  There  were  two,  sometimes.  I  mean  in  the  country — ^m  the 
rural  districts.  But  you  will  bear  in  mind  in  these  States  to  which  I  refer  there 
were  very  few  homes  occupied  by  persons  who  owned  them.  They  were  all 
slaves,  you  know,  and  they  were  in  the  homes  that  were  furnished  tnem.  We 
are  in  homes  now  that  we  furnish. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  now  in  houses  of  your  own? — A.  They  will  run  from  2  to 
10— I  guess  12. 
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}.  They  are  more  moral  than  under  the  earlier  condition? — A.  Oh,  yes. 
J.  There  is  greater  regard  paid  to  morality  in  the  home  than  there  was  for- 
merly, is  there  not?— A.  Oh,  certainly. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktle.)  Ton  spoke  of  graduates.  What  percentage  of  these 
yonng  men  are  going  into  the  professions— law,  medicine,  and  theology? — A.  I 
do  not  know  the  percentage.  In  my  own  State  that  I  refer  to,  Texas,  we  have  a 
medical  association. 

Bishop  Jenifer.  About  40  per  cent. 

Witness  (continuing;).  Dr.  Jenifer  says  about  40  percent.  Dr.  Jenifer  says 
the  balance  are  forced  into  the  industrial  line. 

Q.  Are  the  60  per  cent  forced  into  industrial  lines?  Are  they  not  there  from 
choice? — ^A.  You  see  where  these  people  are  educated  and  come  North,  they  come 
back  wealthy,  and  on  steamers,  etc.,  because  the  conditions  in  the  South  are  not 
congenial  with  their  education. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  a  misfortune  that  young  men  who  have  had  a  college 
course  are  forced  into  industrial  pursuits? — A.  No;  I  think  everybody  ought  to 
work,  and  do  the  kind  of  work  they  can  do. 

Q.  I  think  we  are  trying  to  teach  the  ^oung  men  in  the  white  colleges  that  it 
is  a  great  thing  when  they  get  a  univeisity  education  to  go  back  into  a  business 
life.  The  farmer  is  a  better  farmer  for  education;  the  mechanic  is  a  better 
mechanic;  the  business  man  a  better  business  man;  and  I  think  the  day  is  going 
by  when  a  young  man  thinks  it  is  a  disgrace  when  he  gets  through  school  that 
he  has  to  go  back  into  the  business  pursuits  of  life. — A.  No  douot  about  that. 
We  have  medical  associations  in  the  State  of  Texas.  They  have  a  large  medical 
association  among  the  colored  people,  and  they  are  doing  well.  There  are  not 
very  many  young  men  at  the  bar  yet. 

Q.  These  young  men  who  graduate  from  college — have  they  taken  the  full  cur- 
riculum of  the  college  course? — A.  Some  have  and  some  have  not,  of  course. 

Q.  They  graduate  from  the  industrial  course,  some  of  them? — ^A.  Some  of 
them;  but  we  have  college  graduates  aU  around  over  the  country. 

(J.  Many  have  gone  into  the  legal  profession? — A.  Not  very  many.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  as  many  persons  in  the  legal  profession  as  we  ought  to  have  in 
the  Southern  States,  from  the  fact  that  tney  discriminate  sometimes.  The  mere 
fact  that  they  are  colored,  in  x^oming  before  the  court,  sometimes  makes  them 
lose  a  case. 

Q.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  colored  people  themselves  are  loath  to 
employ  a  colored  attorney. — A.  You  are  aware  or  the  fact  that  if  we  had  a  dif- 
ficult case  in  court,  and  we  thought  by  employing  a  colored  man  it  would 
endanger  our  case,  we  would  feel,  at  that  critical  time,  like  getting  a  man  that 
could  win  the  case,  and  we  would  leave  the  color  line  out  of  it. 

(Interruption  by  another  Bishop.)  And  then  our  standpoint  on  that  question  is 
seen  in  the  employment  of  colored  doctors.  The  colored  doctors  nave  now 
almost  universally  the  practice  among  our  people.    That  shows  the  sentiment. 

Q.  It  is  the  same  as  with  the  whites.  Wlien  you  get  into  a  difficulty  you  want 
a  man  who  can  help  you  out? — A.  The  general  feeling  is  that  the  community 
should  treat  us  all  alike,  without  regard  to  our  color.  All  we  would  like  to  have 
is  justice  under  our  law,  and  nothing  special.  If  you  force  me  to  pay  the  same 
fare  you  pay,  give  me  the  same  accommodations  that  you  have  on  the  railroad. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  civil  rights? — ^A.  That  is  civil  rights. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Why  is  it  the  colored  people  in  a  city  like  Washinfirton, 
for  instance,  do  not  conduct  large  stores  that  might  be  patronized  by  the  colored 
people  and  give  employment  as  clerks  and  in  other  capacities  to  colored  people;  is 
it  for  lack  of  funds  or  lack  of  knoweledge  in  business  of  that  land? — A.  Well,  I 
think  it  is  for  the  lack  of  capital,  and  perhaps  for  the  lack  of  business  ability; 
but  I  am  not  sufficiently  informed  to  give  a  definite  answer  with  reference  to 
Washington.  There  are  cities  where  we  have  large  stores.  In  Ocala.  Fla.,  we 
have  one  of  the  largest  business  houses  of  that  city,  owned  and  controlled  and 
run  by  colored  men,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  colored  clerks,  and  they  even 
do  a  banking  business.    That  is  true  in  Ocala,  and  you  will  find  it  in  many  cities. 

Q.  Do  the  colored  people  patronize  them? — A.  Yes.  I  was  there  one  day  when 
he  told  me  next  morning  that  he  had  taken  in  $700  the  day  before. 

Q.  They  complain  they  do  not  ^et  employment  in  these  stores.  I  was  wonder- 
ing why  they  do  not  experiment  m  the  conducting  of  stores  of  their  own. — A. 
They  have  not  the  capital  to  go  into  business  and  employ  clerks  as  the  whites.  It 
would  pay  some  of  you  who  are  wealthy  to  put  up  the  stores  and  try  the  experi- 
ment and  help  us  along. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  it  not  true  that  it  requires  generations  to  develop  a 
business  instinct? — A.  I  said  it  was  because  of  lack  of  ability.  The  changes 
have  been  so  great;  we  have  only  had  this  opportunity  for  the  last  35  years  and 
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you  have  had  it  for  ages,  and  you  know  when  we  overtake  you  there  is  no  other 
fellow  before  us. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  proper  thing  to  instill  into  the  mind  of  the  colored  people  that 
when  they  resume  the  vocation  of  agriculture  it  is  one  of  the  most  exalted  on  the 
face  of  the  earth? — ^A.  Forty-five  per  cent  are  farmers,  and  since  God  took  man 
from  the  earth  and  told  us  to  get  our  living  out  of  it,  and  we  will  go  back  to  it 
when  we  get  through,  I  would  rather  stick  to  it. 

Q.  I  agree  with  you,  and  would  apply  exactly  the  same  rule  and  principle  to 
the  white  race  as  to  the  black.  I  think  our  white  people  would  be  hetter  off  if 
they  got  out  into  the  land  instead  of  huddling  around  the  cities. — A.  But  yon 
will  find  the  disposition  and  the  tendency  of  the  colored  man  in  this  country  is 
that  of  the  other  men  who  have  been  making  toward  the  cities.  With  all  the 
rich  land  that  we  have  in  this  country  there  is  no  reason  why  every  man  should 
not  have  a  home  and  do  well. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  2, 1900. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  REV.  M.  R  SALTER, 

Bishop,  A,  M,  E.  Church, 

The  commission  met  at  1.30  p.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  8  p.  m.  Rev.  M.  B. 
Salter,  Bishop  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church,  was  introduced  as  a  wibiess,  and,  being 
duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  you  proceed  to  make  a  statement  or  do  you  prefer 
to  be  interrogated? — A.  Either. 

Q.  I  would  like  for  you  to  go  forward  and  state  in  your  own  way  what  knowl- 
edge you  have  to  impart  to  us  concerning  education  and  industry  in  the  South. — 
A.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  statement  made  as  to  the  education  of  the  negro 
being  a  curse,  I  believe  to  be  false.  I  believe  that  the  education  of  the  negro  is 
lifting  him  up,  bettering  his  condition  every  day,  and  making  him  a  most  valu- 
able citizen.  I  think  if  justice  were  given  him  and  laws  thrown  around  him 
properly,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  this  agitation  and  this  unpleasantness 
that  seems  to  be  now  existing. 

I  believe  the  negro  should  have  an  industrial  and  higher  education.  His  head 
should  be  as  much  cultured  and  educated  as  his  hands,  and  I  believe  that  if  the 
law  were  so  arranged  and  thrown  around  him  properly  he  would  make  a  good 
citizen.  I  do  not  think  that  you  have  a  truer  people  living  among  you  than  the 
negro  race.  You  find  no  traitors.  He  has  been  true  to  the  flag,  and  is  true  to  the 
country  to-day;  and  all  he  wants  is  justice  and  fair  play.  He  asks  for  a  man*s 
chance,  and  for  a  chance  to  pass  through  this  land  undisturbed  and  unmolested 
as  other  men  are  allowed  to  pass.  We  ask  for  nothing  more  than  you  give  the 
Italian,  the  Greek,  the  ** dago" — simply  a  man's  chance.  I  think,  further,  with 
the  encouragemente  thrown  around  us  that  should  have  been  thrown  around  us 
there  would  be  no  unpleasantness.  We  feel  grieved  by  your  State  laws.  We 
feel  if  the  United  States  Congress  could  so  enact  or  arrange  to  put  its  finger  on 
those  States  that  make  these  iniquitous  laws,  it  would  be  sweeter  and  pleasanter. 

We  feel  grieved  to  know  that  you  have  your  Jim  Crow  arrangement,  and  that 
ourselves  and  our  wives  and  our  children  are  forced  to  nay  a  full  price  for  a 
ticket,  and  are  forced  to  ride  with  criminals,  murderers,  drunkards  or  your  race 
as  well  as  the  negro  race.  Give  us  fair  play  and  we  will  give  you  no  trouble. 
We  have  given  you  none,  and  will  continue  to  give  you  none.  You  will  find,  I 
think,  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  the  morality  of  the  ne^o  that 
is  false.  There  may  be  bad  negroes  among  ua  like  there  are  some  bad  wmte  men 
among  you.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  the  negro  being  a  rapist. 
It  may  be  in  some  instances  here,  there,  and  yonder;  but  it  is  very  easy  sometimes 
for  me  to  turn  as  black  as  black  can  be,  but  it  is  hard  for  the  black  man  to  turn 
as  white  as  I  am.  Give  us  justice  and  see  that  we  have  all  the  rights,  and  you 
will  find  us  true.  I  think  I  can  say  for  the  negro  he  will  go  as  far  down  in  the 
dark  places  to  rescue  and  protect  your  women,  if  you  will  give  us  right  and  jus- 
tice, as  any  man  on  the  ^obe.  He  is  true;  he  is  moral.  There  has  oeen  a  good 
deal  said  aoout  the  morality  of  the  negro.  He  marries  now.  Once  he  could  not 
marry;  but  he  marries  now,  and  of  it  you  have  an  example  i)088ibly  if  you  look 
at  me.  He  marries  now,  and  you  will  find  very  few  bastard  negro  children,  very 
few  of  them;  and  I  think  the  marriage  percentage  among  us  is  exceedingly  great. 
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The  netXTo  is  as  honest  as  the  crommon  nm  of  men,  all  things  Iwing  considered. 
He  is  owning  his  home  and  his  land  whenever  an  opportunity  aft'ords  itself.  He 
lives  in  nice  houses  and  worships  in  nice  churches.  One-half  of  us  are  living  in 
good  circumstances.  We  have  our  land  and  our  houses,  and  sometimes  our  car- 
riages, and  our  horses,  and  our  cows,  and  our  waitermen,  and  we  are  living  very 
nicely.  I  think  we  have  been  misrepresented  somewhat  by  saving  that  education 
is  a  curse;  that  it  has  not  blessed  us.  I  think  it  has  blessea  us  largely  and  is 
destined  still  to  bless  us  more. 

9.  Is  there  a  desire  amonrj  the  people  of  your  race  for  social  equality  with  the 
white  race? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is,  because  we  have  three  colors  among  us, 
and  we  are  better  off  than  you.  Wo  can  marry  the  mulatto  woman  that  is  pretty, 
and  the  Indian-looking  woman  that  is  handsome,  and  we  can  marry  the  black 
woman.  So  there  is  no  desire  on  our  part  to  marry  into  white  circles.  We  are 
disposed  to  ostracize  the  negro  man  who  woidd  ostracize  our  women  and  go  and 
marry  one  of  yours. 

Q.  Is  there  any  prevailing  custom  or  habit  among  your  people  to  make  them- 
selves offensive  to  white  people  in  railway  cars  or  other  public  conveyances  when 
seated  together? — ^A.  That  I  have  never  seen.  That  I  do  not  think  is  so.  There 
may  be  some  exceptions,  but  I  have  never  seen  it.  Until  the  States  passed  the 
Jim  Crow  law.  I  have  never  seen  a  negro  offensive  in  a  first-class  coach;  yet  there 
may  have  been  occasions,  but  I  have  never  seen  them. 

(J.  Did  you  hear  repeated  the  statement  of  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  com- 
mission to  the  effect  that  one-third  of  the  race  has  advanced  since  the  civil  war, 
one-third  has  remained  stationary,  and  one-third  has  deteriorated? — ^A.  I  heard 
of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  true? — A.  Individually,  I  do  not  believe  that  to  be 
tru-.  Two-thirds  of  them  have  made  rapid  strides.  There  may  be  a  third  that 
possibly  have  not  made  the  progress  that  they  should  have. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  the  negroes  on  the  sea  isles?— A. 
Somewhat,  I  am. 

Q.  Have  they  deteriorated? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  so.  Visiting  them,  as  I  do  at 
times,  finding  theiu  owning  lands  and  owning  their  homes  there,  their  horses, 
mules,  jackasses,  and  cows.  I  do  not  think  they  are  goin^  backward. 

Q.  Do  they  all  speak  the  English  language,  and  speak  it  so  that  it  can  be  under- 
stood by  others  as  well  as  by  themselves?— A.  Of  course,  on  the  islands  it  is  not 
supposed  that  they  should  be  as  grammatical  as  those  in  the  cities  under  a  differ- 
ent atmosphere,  but  anyone  can  understand  the  negro  when  he  sx>eaks  on  the 
islands. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle)  .  What  islands? — A.  The  sea  isles,  he  asked  me.  I  would 
suppose  you  mean  such  as  Beaufort  and  James  islands. 

Q.  The  sea  islands  along  the  coast  of  South  Carolina. 

(Interruption  by  another  bishop. )  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  perceptible 
difference  between  the  brogue  or  speech  of  the  white  people  of  that  section  you 
refer  to,  the  sea  islands,  and  the  colored  people  there? 

The  Witness.  If  you  simply  put  on  a  dark  veil  you  can  not  tell  the  white  man 
from  the  negro  as  far  as  his  brogpie  is  concerned  on  these  islands. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the  practical  condition 
of  the  negro  down  there,  what  opiK)rtunities  he  has  to  get  a  living;  that  is,  is 
it  not  worse  than  it  was,  or  what  are  the  chances,  and  what  are  his  opportunities? — 
A.  I  can  say  that  it  is  not  directly  worse  than  it  was.  The  negro  is  willing  to 
work,  and  ready  to  work,  and  does  work  faithfully  when  the  opportunities  are 
given  him. 

Q.  What  is  the  system  of  payment  on  these  plantations?— A.  Tickets. 

Q.  Could  they  not  get  along  better  if  there  were  an  improvement  in  the  method 
of  payment? — A.  If  they  could  get  their  wages  in  currency  or  in  silver,  most 
assuredly. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  get  it?— A.  No:  not  always.  If  a  planter  owes  a  negro  (1  he 
pays  him  75  cents  in  checks  or  tickets  and  maybe  25  cents  in  money.  Sometimes 
he  pays  him  $1  in  checks  and  has  him  buy  from  the  store. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  These  checks  are  given  upon  stores,  are  they?— A.  Yes. 
For  instance,  one  will  have  a  plantation  and  have  500  negroes  working  for  him, 
and  pay  them  in  checks. 

Q.   1  ou  think  that  is  an  advantage  to  the  negro? — A.  By  no  means. 

Q.  That  is  from  your  observation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  your  missionary  money  in  checks? — A.  Yes:  as  high  as 
$')  0,  and  on  one  occasion  when  I  had  the  honor  of  bringing  you  [speaking  to 
Bishop ]  |1,400,  one-half  of  this  was  in  checks. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  that  method  of  paying  provided  for  or  in  any  way 
recognized  by  the  laws  of  South  Carolina? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  just  answer  tliat; 
I  do  not  know.  It  is  not  as  a  mle,  bat  it  is  just  where  plantations  are  owned  by 
one*s  self. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  The  same  preciselythat  we  now  have  to  contend  with 
herein  Pennsylvania,  and  all  throughout  the  West  among  the  white  people — what 
they  call  **  company  stores,"  where  the  miners  are  compelled  to  buy  of  the  com- 
panj^  store8?--A.  Yes;  I  think  that  we  could  be  encouraged  more  than  we  are,  as 
I  said  before,  in  such  things  as  the  iniquitous  Jim  Crow  business,  if  that  could 
be  enacted  out,  and  a  strong  arm  put  around  us,  and  if  that  were  done  I  would  be 
glad. 

Q.  That  is  directly  bearing  on  State  legislation,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  national  legislation  for  colored  people? — ^A.  Well,  I 
wish  our  Congress  could  enact  a  law  so  that  the  large  amount  of  the  money  that 
they  have  got  laid  up  unused  could  be  given  to  the  South,  and  that  there  could  be 
larger  schools,  and  have  higher  industrial  education  as  well  as  other  education;  I 
think  that  would  be  very  helpful. 

Q.  The  large  amount  of  money  the  colored  x)eople  have  laid  up,  you  mean? — ^A. 
No;  that  you  have  at  waste,  laying  around  resting.  I  judge  there  is  quite  a  bit 
of  it  up  here  resting. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Have  you  made  any  observation  of  the  employment  of 
your  people  in  cotton  factories? — ^A.  Well,  yes.  Here  recently  we  have  a  cotton 
factory  in  my  city.  The  negroes  are  working  in  there,  and  are  making  nice,  excel- 
lent headway,  but  the  poor  white  people  are  not  pleased  with  it;  but  the  owners 
of  the  factory  are  keeping  the  negro,  so  far  as  justice  is  concerned,  in  the  factories, 
and  they  are  giving  good  satisfaction. 

Q.  Are  all  the  employees  colored?— A.  Up  to  the  time  I  left  there  they  were  all 
colored. 

Q.  And  they  operate  the  same  kind  of  machinery  as  the  white  operators? — A. 
Yes;  they  do.  The  white  foreman  thinks  they  are  better  workmen  than  the  poor 
whites,  what  we  call  "crackers;"  anyway  they  announce  them  better  worKers 
than  the  whites. 

Q.  Do  the  negroes  work  any  more  hours  in  a  day? — A.  No;  just  the  same. 

Q.  And  these  factories,  so  far  as  you  know,  are  conducted  on  precisely  the  same 
principles,  and  under  the  same  rules  as  the  factories  where  white  people  exclu- 
sively are  employed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  this  system  of  paying  in  checks  in  vogue  in  factories 
as  elsewhere?— A.  No;  they  pay  in  money  in  factories. 

^   In  money  entirely?— A.  Yes.    The  check  system  is  only  on  plantations. 
Is  that  done  on  plantations  in  the  South? — A.  As  a  rule. 
In  all  Southern  States? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  that.    I  only  sx>eak  directly 
outh  Carolina. 

^  Is  it  not  the  custom  throughout  the  South  to  rent  tracts  of  land  to  colored 
people? — A.  In  my  State  they  rent  and  sell.  As  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Southern 
States  I  can  not  tell  you. 

<^.  So  in  case  they  rent  the  land  they  get  the  crop  themselves  and  can  dispose 
of  it  as  they  wish? — A.  Not  directly  so.  If  I  own  100  acres,  and  I  rent  it  to  you, 
you  would  possibly  have  to  give  me  two-thirds  of  the  crop.  I  would  rent  it  in 
that  way.  v  ery  seldom  it  is  rented  for  cash.  He  takes  my  100  acres  and  of  the 
number  of  bales  of  cotton  that  the  nefpro  could  raise,  say  100, 1  take  75  and  leave 
the  negro  25.  Maybe  he  is  so  largely  m  debt  that  when  he  sells  out  he  has  not 
even  the  bagging  left. 

Q.  The  question,  of  course,  as  to  the  rental  of  such  farms  depends  upon  what 
the  property  owner  furnishes  and  the  tenant  furnishes?— A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  In  my  State  we  have  white  men  who  rent  land  according  to  this  proposition: 
The  owner  of  the  property  will  furnish  the  land  and  the  seed,  horses,  and  the 
farming  implements,  and  will  get  two-thirds  of  the  crop;  the  tenant  who  does 
the  work  gets  one-third  of  the  crop. — ^A.  Sometimes  that  is  done;  other  times  it 
is  not. 

Q.  Then  we  have  of  course  done  the  other  way — the  tenant  furnishes  machin- 
ery, horses,  and  seed,  and  then  he  gets  two-thirds  of  the  crop,  and  the  owner  one- 
third. — ^A.  We  do  not  work  it  that  way. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  February  2, 1900, 

TESTIMONY  OF  REV.  W.  E.  DERRICK, 

Bishop  J  A.  M.  E.  Churchy  Jackson  ^  Miss. 

The  commission  met  at  L20  p.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  ^residing.  At  3.26  p.  m.,  Bishop 
W. £. Derrick, of  Jackson,  Miss.,  was  introdncea  as  a  witness,  and,  after  being 
duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  you  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  make  a  statement, 
or  do  you  prefer  to  be  interrogated? 

The  Witness.  I  am  pleased  to  be  present  to  confirm  the  statements  made  by 
the  preceding  bishops.  After  a  period  of  a  number  of  years  in  the  city  of  Jackson « 
Miss.,  and  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  I  have  discovered  the  great  trouble  to-day  is  that  if 
the  color  of  the  man's  skin  could  be  abolished  and  the  question  of  justice  stand 
out  there  would  be  no  trouble.  The  racial  trouble  is  common  because  the  white 
man  hates  the  negro.  Having?  been  his  servant  and  slave  in  bygone  years,  there 
is  an  affinity  between  people  in  that  section  of  the  country;  yet  the  spirit  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  we  Imow  is  that  the  dark  races  must  be  subservient  to  him.  The 
negro  of  the  South  to-day  is  keeping  pace,  and  if  ho  only  gets  a  chance  he  will 
convince  even  those  who  question  his  ability  that  he  is  somebody.  For  instance, 
it  has  been  said  that  his  moral  status  is  of  that  nature  that  he  would  not  be 
admissible  in  soeiety.  Suppose  it  is  so.  It  is  unjust  for  him  to  be  held  in  that 
light;  it  is  not  warranted;  and  if  we  withdraw  the  curtain,  negroes*  morals  have 
improved,  do  improve.  On  every  side  it  is  to  be  seen;  it  is  becoming  strong;  he 
is  becoming  a  more  respected  member  of  society.  Why?  Because  the  schools 
and  churches  have  improved  him.  or,  if  it  were  not  so,  there  would  have  been 
failures  in  their  attempt.  The  educational  status  in  the  South  challenges  the 
admiration  of  all.  There  are  170-odd  institutions  of  learning  supported  oy  the 
State,  by  the  philanthropists  of  the  North,  and  by  himself.  Over  88,000  students 
are  in  the  higher  branches,  in  colleges  and  seminaries.  You  see  more  than 
1,000,000  scholars  in  the  primary  schools.  The  Southern  State's  have  paid  out  in 
the  piewt  25  years  over  $75,000,000  for  their  education,  which  is  an  evidence  that  if 
there  were  failures,  these  legislatures  of  the  South  would  not  be  scattering  and 
wasting  their  money. 

As  to  nis  agricultural  status  in  that  country ,  he  is  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  South, 
and  I  believe  to-day  the  man  who  attempts  to  encourage  his  emigration  would 
die.  Farmers  and  citizens  of  that  section  would  go  at  that  man  quicker  with 
Winchesters  that  they  do  lor  rapers.  A  very  able-bodied  negro  is  worth  $1,000  a 
year  in  the  South,  and  it  is  realized  and  acknowledged.  He  plants  the  cotton;  be 
gathers  it;  he  gins  it;  he  bales  it;  he  ships  it;  while  the  white  man's  money  fur- 
nishes the  implements  and  the  seed,  yet  he  furnishes  the  labor.  He  is  owning  his 
home.  There  are  thousands  of  homes  in  the  Southland  that  reflect  credit  on  any 
people,  regardless  of  color  or  nationality.  There  are  no  longer  but  2  rooms  or  1 
room;  there  are  cottages  with  5,  6,  7,  8,  as  high  as  10  rooms  to  be  found,  and 
numerously  so  among  the  people. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Are  these  large  better  houses  in  the  cities  or  on  the 
farms? — A.  They  are  in  the  cities  and  villages. 

Q.  Do  the  colored  people  on  the  plantations  still  live  in  a  primeval  state? — ^A. 
Well,  they  are  corapellea  to,  if  they  are  under  the  contract  system;  not  because 
they  desire  to  do  so. 

Q.  Well,  those  living  in  the  cities,  in  the  better  houses  now,  have  abandoned 
farming  pursuits  and  gone  into  some  other  lines  of  business?— A.  A  large  number 
are  still  larmers,  owning  farms,  and  coming  to  the  cities  like  other  gentry. 

8.  Own  land  in  fee?— A.  Yes. 
.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  farms  as  regards  the  acreage? — A.  Some  have 
farms  of  as  high  as  1,100  and  1,200  acres. 

Q.  They  take  up  the  abandoned  lands  of  the  South?— -A.  They  are,  like  the  trees, 
takingroots  and  going  down. 

Q.  We  have  been  afraid  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  North  here  that  the  Hol- 
land Dutch  and  Qerman  peasants  abroad  might  come  in  and  embrace  the  rich 
opportimities  of  the  South  in  getting  cheap  homes.  They  are  entitled  to  them  if 
they  can  get  them. — A.  The  negro  is  holding  them. 

Q.  If  they  once  do  that,  then  this  contract  system  of  farming  under  lease  will 
cease,  will  it  not? — A.  Yes.  In  some  places  there  may  be  hostility,  and  it  ema- 
nates very  largely  from  the  spirit  of  competition  and  jealousy.  As  long  as  the 
negro  remains  down  there  is  no  friction;  as  he  starts  up  there  is  antagonism. 
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Q.  Does  that  not  ^ow  ont  of  the  former  relations  between  the  whites  and  blacks 
there?-— A.  That  is  jnst  what  it  is.  The  fact  is  that  radical  prejudice  dies  slowly. 
I  am  not  a  Southerner;  I  am  a  foreigner;  and  the  white  man  and  the  black  man 
are  the  same  to  me.  Do  not  suffer  tms  bronze  face  to  bother  you  because  you  are 
a  white  man.  I  have  taken  that  stand.  The  negro  must  cultivate  character.  My 
conservatism  may  not  be  just  the  thin^  for  the  masses,  but  I  have  long  learned 
that  conservatism  is  the  best  element  ot  all  success.  What  I  would  impress  my 
white  brethren  with  is  this:  We  ask  them  to  discriminate  on  the  ground  of  the 
character  and  not  the  color.  A  bad  white  man  and  a  bad  black  man  are  both  bad 
fellows.  The  man  that  is  a  gentleman  is  a  gentleman  regardless  of  color.  But 
the  South  has  not  got  there  yet— not  even  your  North.  We  do  not  expect  to 
force  into  them  measures  in  80  years  that  have  been  taught  to  the  opposite  for 
250  years. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  of  the  South  that  the  colored  people,  upright  in  character, 
honest  and  industrious,  are  treated  as  fairly  as  any  class  of  i)eople? — ^A.  In  certain 
sections. 

I  am  occupying  your  chair,  gentlemen,  with  no  feeling  on  the  color  question. 
That  is  honest.  If  there  were  two  men  approaching  me,  one  a  black  and  one  a 
white  man,  both  hungry,  and  I  only  had  a  single  pennv,  I  would  not  give  that 
X>enny  to  the  white  man  and  ignore  the  black  man,  and  I  would  not  ignore  the 
white  man,  but  I  would  take  my  penny  and  buy  a  loaf,  and  feed  both.  There- 
fore, when  I  speak  of  the  South,  there  is  no  feeling  with  me.  I  am  tellins^  a 
living  truth.  In  the  South  the  conditions  of  both  races  need  to  be  better,  and  it 
can  not  be  accomplished  by  preaching  incendiary  sermons  and  making  utter- 
ances of  antagonism.  The  South  is  the  negro's  home  as  much  as  the  white  man's 
home.  Both  men  live  there  in  i)eace,  and  what  we  want  to  impress  the  Southern 
white  man  with  is  that  goodness  is  goodness,  and  when  the  ffood  element  of  both 
races  combine,  then  the  evil  elements  will  go  down,  but  as  long  as  they  insist  on 
amalgamating  the  good  negro  man  with  tne  bad  ne^o  man,  because  they  are 
negroes,  then  comes  the  friction.  We  only  ask  recognition  ux)on  merits,  and  it  is 
stultifying  the  white  man's  conception  of  justice,  sending  us  in  schools  and  spend-  . 
ing  their  millions  to  educate  us,  and  then  in  spite  of  all  education  we  are  humil- 
iated. It  is  better  to  keep  negroes  in  ignorance  than  to  allow  their  eyes  to  be 
opened  and  then  say,  you  can  not  enjoy  the  things  of  life. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  one  generation  has  got  to  suffer  the  curse  of  another  to 
lift  the  balance  up? — ^A.  We  accept  that  as  true.  We  accept  all  to  be  true  you 
say.  My  argument  is  that  we  are  not  preaching  incendiary  speeches,  nor  sermons. 
Wnere  is  the  incentive  for  this  education?  Is  this  your  civilization?  Is  this  your 
religion?  Not  that  we  hate  the  white  man — Qod  forbid  I  We  do  not  hate  him, 
but  we  only  ask  him  to  give  us  room.  There  are  ne^oes  who  could  not  come 
in  my  kitchen,  and  there  are  white  men.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  treat  us  upon 
our  merits.  I  passed  through  Texas  once;  went  to  Dallas.  I  went  to  a  lunch 
room  to  get  some  lunch,  and  the  proprietor  looked  at  me  and  said,  **  Well,  you  can 
go  back  among  my  cooks."  I  said,  "  I  have  cooks  and  servants  in  my  home  in 
the  North — New  York."  He  said,  "You  are  not  a  *  nigger,'  are  you?"  I  said, 
*'No;  I  am  a  gentleman."  He  said,  ''Henry,  accommodate  that  man.'*  He 
accommodated  me. 

As  one  bishop  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  we  are  willing  to 
give  all  information  without  bias  in  this  great  matter,  for  we  are  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  our  home,  and  we  are  going  to  stay  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  There  was  before  the  commission  some  months  ago  a 
man  who  represented  a  community  in  Alabama,  something  of  the  nature  of 
Booker  Washington's.  He  said  they  were  trying  to  build  up  a  farming  commu- 
nity and  industrial  community  for  the  colored  people,  and  that  they  found  diffi- 
culty in  getting  title  to  land;  that  old  landowners  would  not  sell  them  land. 
You  spoke  about  the  colored  people  having  farms  and' homes  in  the  South.  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  find  any  difficulty  in  acquiring  title  to  those  farms 
and  homes?— A.  In  certain  sections  they  find  it,  but  not  principally  because  they 
are  colored  people;  there  are  certain  real-estate  sharks  who  will  do  any  class  of 
civilians. 

Q.  Are  there  not  people  like  that  in  every  community? — ^A.  Yes;  they  were 
needed  somewhat,  probably.  The  colored  members  did  not  want  to  have  them 
settle  in  that  section.  Neither  do  I  believe  in  too  much  gathering  in  a  way  like 
amalgamating  business  centers.  There  is  something  you  have  got  that  I  want  to 
get  away  from  you  and  I  can  not  get  it. 

Q.  If  they  have  money  they  can  readily  acquire  title  to  lands?— A.  Yes.  In  the 
State  of  Alabama,  I  think  in  Uniontown,  there  is  one  colored  planter  who  runs 
50  places.  I  met  an  old  cotton  farmer  at  Union  Springs  who  makes  100  bales 
of  cotton  on  his  plantation,  and  at  East  Montgomery  one  who  ovms  fully  1,500 
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acres;  and  in  Delta,  and  all  along  the  railroad  centers  of  tlio  Illinois  Central, 
there  is  no  trouble  in  securing  title  to  the  land. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktl.b.)  Have  the  colored  people  in  the  South  taken  to  coloniz- 
ing in  the  Northern  States?  Of  course  it  was  done  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  and 
all  around.  Have  they  taken  advantaee  of  the  homestead  laws  of  the  United 
States  very  extensively? — A.  No.  Neitner  is  it  advisable  for  old  trees  to  be  trans- 
planted. The  boys  and  girls  from  the  colleges  and  schools,  we  would  advise  them 
to  seek  outlets;  but  the  old  families,  it  is  better  for  them  to  go  on.  We  do  not 
think  it  is  wise  to  go  in  large  bodies.  I  think  there  are  fifty  or  one  hundred 
thousand  in  the  Western  States  that  confront  them  now;  and  it  is  only  a  question 
of  give  us  a  chance  in  the  Southland.  This  trouble,  I  repeat,  emanates  from  the 
fact  that  we  are  developing.  Had  we  remained  down,  there  would  have  been  no 
trouble  at  all.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  crabs— as  long  as  you  leave  them  alone  they 
are  all  right,  but  as  soon  as  you  disturb  them  they  start  up.  For  instance,  young 
white  men  in  the  South  used  to  practice  medicine  and  law  among  the  negroes  in 
the  olden  time.  He  has  lost  his  30b  by  the  young  negro  doctors  coming  up.  We 
find  we  are  furnishing  our  own  merchants  for  all  these  things,  and  it  comes  in 
their  way,  and  now  this  thing  must  be  stopped.  The  reason  why  he  crowds  the 
city  is  because  he  has  no  property  in  the  niral  districts,  and  he  seeks  the  city  for 
protection.  Those  larger  cities  of  the  South  are  cities  of  refuge  for  the  negroes. 
That  is  the  whole  secret.  Give  him  proner  police  protection  and  he  will  not 
crowd  your  cities,  for  he  believes  in  agriculture.  That  is  the  secret  of  the  whole 
thin^,  and  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  in  Mississippi "'  there  is  a  crack  in  the  dark." 
The  inaugural  address  of  the  recent  governor  indicated  to  us  that  there  is  a  res- 
urrection and  a  better  expectation  of  civilization  when  he  told  his  members  of 
the  legislature  the  other  day  that  thi(f  lawlessness  must  be  stopped,  and  that  the 
negro  has  been  such  a  factor  to  the  South  that  the  Southern  commercial  pros- 
I)erity  is  largely  attributed  to  him— his  cotton,  com,  rice,  and  sugar,  from  which 
the  white  man  gets  rich.  He  goes  further.  There  was  attempt  to  secure  school 
funds  from  the  tax  paid  by  the  negroes  which  was  to  be  used  for  negro  educa- 
tion, and  the  tax  x)aia  by  the  whites  for  white  education.  He  said  that  could  not 
be  done;  that  these  people  are  not  in  condition  yet  to  produce  revenue  enough  to 
support  them,  and  it  is  better  for  us  to  keep  schoolhouses  open  than  to  nave 
penitentiaries  and  jails. 

Then  another  thing  in  the  South  which  this  commission  would  do  well  to 
emphasize  in  their  report,  and  that  is  the  present  condition  of  the  South.  What 
we  need  and  what  we  beseech  the  authorities  is  to  get  boys*  reformatories  in  the 
South.  Juvenile  offenders  in  the  South  are  sent  to  prisons  and  penitentiaries, 
and  they  are  brought  in  contact  with  inveterate  criminals,  and  in  place  of  those 
bovs  and  girls  being  reformed,  when  the  time  expires  they  are  worse  than  ever. 

Q.  What  you  want  is  something  similar  to  a  boys'  reform  school? — ^A.  That  is 
what  we  ask  the  States  to  do. 

Q.  You  have  those  in  the  South? — A-  Nothing  of  the  sort. 

Q.  They  are  breeding  criminals? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  industrial  schools  are  supported  by  the  white  i)eople? — A.  Well,  they  try 
to  get  it  for  themselves  now. 

Q.  What  I  know  is  from  conversation  with  Southern  gentlemen  in  Congress. 
They  have  all  siwken  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  negro  where  he  has  taken  up 
industrial  lines — similar  to  those  which  Professor  Washington  teaches — and  I  can 
see,  as  you  indicated  a  moment  ago.  hopeful  signs  in  these  things.  There  are  men 
who  a  generation  ago  would  have  looked  witn  disfavor  on  any  form  of  colored 
education. — A.  It  is  a  hopeful  sig^n.  The  very  hands  that  would  have  whipped  a 
man  for  teaching  the  negro  are  to-day  the  very  hands  that  are  teaching  the  negro. 
This  is  evidence  that  there  is  a  crack  in  the  dark.  Yet  it  is  well  to  have  agitators 
amon^  us. 

I  think  the  South  would  be  better,  very  much  so,  if  the  nation  would  adopt  the 
old  Senator  Blair  bill.  Resurrect  it  ana  give  those  States  some  of  the  nation's 
money  to  assist  them .  By  that  being  done  it  would  assist .  However ,  I  believe  the 
South  is  doing  the  best  she  can  in  the  way  of  supporting  the  schools.  They  are 
doing  well,  considering  they  came  out  of  a  war  stripped  of  all  resources,  and  nave 
already  spent  nearly  $100,000,000  for  negro  education.  Now,  if  the  Southern  Repre- 
sentatives themselves  would  assist  the  friends  of  progress  and  education  in  the 
West  and  the  North  and  give  to  us  that  bill — give  us  the  money — but  some  are  appre- 
hensive that  if  it  becomes  a  law  it  becomes  a  national  fund,  and  that  they  would 
have  no  right  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  colored  students.  .  We  do  not  want 
that.  All  we  ask  is  to  give  us  the  money  and  we  will  educate  ourselves  in  that 
section.  It  is  better  for  the  neero  to-day  in  the  Southern  country  to  be  taught 
and  tutored  by  efficient  negro  educators  than  to  be  taught  by  white  educators  of 
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the  Sonth,  for  they  are  not  prepared  yet  to  take  the  negro  youth  and  tell  him, 
**  Yon  are  not  as  good  as  other  boys;'*  therefore  if  Confess  would  pass  a  national 
educational  bill,  appropriating  money  for  educational  mterests  of  the  South,  and 
the  nefiTo  would  largely  receive  his  share,  it  would  give  us  better  facilities,  and 
it  would  be  better  for  all;  but,  after  all,  the  training  of  the  mind  is  the  whole 
matter. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  ground,  you  think,  that  certain  States  and  Territories  are 
not  able  to  look  after  themselves?— A.  No.  For  instance,  some  of  the  Southern 
States  are  only  able  to  give  4  months*  schooling,  some  5,  and  some  3.  I  do  not  think 
some  of  the  States  can  give  the  youth  in  the  rural  distncts  over  6. 

Q.  You  have  not  access  to  the  State  University  in  the  State? — A.  No;  only  those 
that  are  prepared  for  the  colored  children.  Mississippi  has  given  to  the  colored 
people  a  school  at  Alcorn,  supported  by  the  State.  Arkansas  has  one  at  Pine 
Bluff,  for  which  the  boys  are  trained. 

Q.  You  have  no  State  agricultural  colleges?— A.  Upon  application;  and  in  Mis- 
sissippi on  a  small  scale. 

S.  Does  not  the  United  States,  under  law,  help  agricultural  colleges  in  the  sev- 
States  of  the  Union? — A.  I  supi)ose  Mississippi  supports  that  movement  for 
the  education  of  the  black,  but  of  course  it  is  limited  somewhat.  I  was  in  Texas 
some  years  ago  and  talked  with  the  superintendent  of  education  at  Waco,  and  he 
informed  me  it  was  his  purpose  to  build  a  school  for  the  colored  youth,  as  all  other 
cities  of  Texas  afford.  They  pay  better  salaries  to  the  teachers  of  colored  youth 
than  any  other  State  I  know  of. 

Q.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  pass  a  bill  of  that  character  in  Congress,  with  most  of 
the  members  feeling,  as  a  rule,  that  educational  matters  are  of  the  State  rather 
than  of  the  nation. — A.  That  is  my  opinion.  That  would  better  our  condition, 
and  I  appeal  to  the  fairness  of  your  country, 'and  not  special  laws.  There  is  light 
ahead.    It  can  not  be  any  darker.    The  night  is  behind  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  believe  that  the  condition  of  the  colored  people 
anywhere  in  the  South  is  worse  than  it  was  in  the  slavery  days? — ^A.  No,  no,  no, 
no.  Let  me  be  a  free  savage  in  a  suit  of  indigo  rather  than  to  be  a  slave  in  silk 
and  satin.  No.  The  condition  of  the  black  man  in  the  South  to-day  is  a  thou- 
sand times  better  than  when  slavery  existed.  The  schoolhouses,  the  homes,  and 
the  churches  are  evidence  of  progress  and  of  a  higher  civilization;  and  while  there 
are  frictions,  and  will  be  frictions,  yet  all  I  want  to  ask  is  that  we  have  laws  to 
protect  us  in  our  rights  and  privileges,  and  I  think  there  is  going  to  be  a  x>addling 
of  the  canoe  that  will  be  qmte  successful.    With  respect  to  the  testimony  of  the 

fintleman  mentioned  by  Mr.  Kennedy  during  the  examination  of  Bishop  Gaines, 
suppose  the -spirit  of  General  Armstrong  became  somewhat  worried  when  he 
made  that  expression  here.  Yes;  he  made  a  mistake.  His  heart  was  right,  but 
it  was  a  mistake.  He  never  intended  to  have  said  that,  for  among  every  x>eople 
there  are  grades  and  principle,  and  there  is  not  a  negro  to-day  who  occupies  so 
lo^  down  a  place  in  the  scale  of  civilization  as  he  did  when  he  was  the  property 
of  somebody  else.    He  did  not  mean  to  say  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  growth  of  the  percentage  of  literacy  among  the  race  as  a 
whole? — ^A.  Well,  it  is  diminishing. 

(J.  Literacy,  I  said.— A.  Illiteracy  is  diminishing.  In  1860  we  were  almost 
illiterate.  In  1870  we  got  down  to  90  per  cent;  in  1880  we  got  down  to  70  per 
cent,  and  now  we  have  about  doubled  our  x>opulation  in  color.  In  this  very  city, 
which  is  a  Southern  city,  it  is  reduced  to  85  per  cent.  That  can  be  verifiea  right 
in  your  Bureau  of  Statistics  here.  It  is  a  matter  of  statistics.  It  is  not  hearsay. 
The  figures  refute  the  assertion  of  the  gentleman  quoted.  In  1860  there  were 
4,500,000  of  us.  To-day  there  are  fully  9,000,000,  and  we  have  reduced  our  illiter- 
acy down  to  50,  and  in  some  places  down  to  40,  and  in  this  very  city,  which  was 
once  a  slave  city,  we  are  now  down  to  35  per  cent.  What  we  want  people  to 
know  is  that  color  cuts  no  figure;  and  it  is  unfair  for  Representatives  to  come 
here  and  make  such  unkind  thrusts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  think  the  gentleman  stated  that  some  of  the 
troubles  came  from  intemx)erance,  and  every  man  knows  here  that  that  is  the 
curse  of  the  negro  in  the  South,  and  North  too.— A.  In  the  State  of  Mississippi 
there  are  34  dry  counties,  and  30  of  these  are  black  counties  and  the  others 
are  white  counties.  The  question  of  intemperance  is  a  curse  to  any  race. 
The  trouble  is  this,  you  fail  to  judge  us  aright.  They  forget  the  man  who  comes 
into  a  store  and  selects  the  most  inferior  article  and  brings  it  in  and  cays, "  Here, 
this  represents  the  best  in  that  store."  We  are  continually  held  up  to  ridicule 
before  this  country.  We  are  held  up  by  our  thugs  and  our  questionable  cnar- 
acters.  There  are  others,  and  the  friends  of  liberty  have  no  need  to  regret  hav- 
ing struck  the  shackles  off. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washington,  D;  C,  February  13, 190 J, 

TE8TIM0HY  OF  PROP.  W.  £.  BUBGHARDT  DU  B0I8, 

University  of  Atlanta. 

The  commiBsion  met  at  2.08  p.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  At  that  time  Prof. 
W.  £.  Bnrghardt  Du  Bois  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  first  dnly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  give  your  name  and  address  and  occupation  to 
the  stenographer. — A.  W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois,  Atlanta  University,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  that  institu- 
tion?—A.  This  is  my  fourth  year. 

O.  Had  you  been  engaged  m  educational  work  before  going  there?— A.  Yes.  I 
had  been  teaching  pince  1894.    I  taught  nearly  three  years  before  I  went  there. 

Q.  Where  did  you  graduate? — A.  I  graduated  first  at  Fisk  University,  and  then 
went  to  Harvard  and  graduated  there  in  1890;  was  there  in  the  graduate  school 
for  two  years,  and  then  went  to  the  University  of  Berlin  and  studied  some  time 
there. 

S.  What  is  vour  chair  in  the  Atlanta  University? — A.  Economics  and  history. 
.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  educational ,  industrial ,  and  social  conditions  among 
the  negroes  in  the  South  generally?— A.  Well,  rather  familiar.  In  our  work  at 
Atlanta  University  we  conduct  every  year  an  investigation  of  some  sort.  We 
take  a  small  subject  and  by  means  of  correspondence  through  the  South  make  an 
investigation,  and  I  have  charge  of  these  mvestigations.  Then,  besides  that,  I 
have  done  some  special  work  for  the  Department  of  Labor — some  special  statistics 
or  studies  in  small  communities.  So  my  knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  South  is 
based  mostly  on  these  local  studies. 

Q.  The  commission  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  proceed  in  your  own  way  to 
develop  this  theme. — ^A.  My  idea  has  always  been  that  in  order  to  really  get  at 
the  South  and  carry  out  any  theories  we  ought  to  have  a  very  careful  ba^  of 
fact.  It  has  usually  been  taken  for  granted  that  a  man  who  has  been  bom  in  the 
South,  or  bom  black,  for  that  reason  knows  a  great  deal  about  the  ne^o  question. 
That  is  so  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  largely,  and  it  is  not  suj)- 
ported  by  a  basis  of  fact  to  which  people  can  refer.  Now,  it  has  been  my  object 
to  try  to  supply  in  a  small  degree  this  basis  of  fact. 

My  first  work  of  this  sort  was  at  Farmville,  in  Virginia.  The  Commissioner  of 
Labor  was  going  to  start  some  studies  of  the  negro  problem,  and  I  wrote  him 
asking  if  I  could  do  some  work.  He  said  he  was  not  auite  sure,  biit  that  if  1 
wouldf  go  ahead  and  make  an  investigation  in  Farmville,  Va.,  the  Department 
would  look  over  the  manuscript  after  I  had  worked  it  up  and  see  what  it  was 
worth. 

What  I  did  in  that  case  was  to  go  to  a  typical  town  and  settle  down  there  for  a 
time.  I  made  a  census  of  the  town  personally,  went  to  the  house  of  each  negro 
family  in  the  town,  and  besides  that  tried  to  find  out  just  as  much  as  I  could 
about  the  general  situation  of  things  in  that  town.  The  results  of  that  investi- 
gation have  been  published,  but  I  want  this  morning  to  give  you  the  results  of 
another  similar  study  in  Georgia. 

In  the  first  place,  I  presume  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  there  are  more 
negroes  in  G^eorgia  than  any  other  State  of  the  Union;  that  the  growth  there  of 
the  negro  population  has  usually  been  larger  than  the  growth  in  general  through 
the  Unitea  States.  There  are  to-day  over  850,000  negroes  in  the  State.  Down  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  there  is  a  county  called  Dougherty  County.'  I 
have  a  map  of  Dougherty  County  here,  which  you  might  pass  around.  [Here  the 
witness  passed  map  around  for  inspection.]  As  you  will  see,  it  is  a  little  county, 
about  10  or  15  miles  wide  and  perhaps  20  or  25  long.  I  went  down  there  in  the 
summer  of  1898 — I  think  I  am  correct  about  that — and  spent  2  or  8  months  there, 
with  2  or  3  assistants.  We  visited  nearly  every  colored  family  in  the  county. 
Most  of  them  live  out  in  the  country  districts.  Then  at  one  i)oint  in  the  county 
there  is  a  town  called  Albany,  the  county  seat.  In  that  county  there  is  a  popu- 
lation of  about  10.000  ne^oes  and  about  2,000  whites — to  be  exact,  there  are 
10.231  negroes  (that  was  in  1890)  and  1,975  whites.  So,  you  see,  it  is  a  black- 
belt  county.  I  nave  traveled  10  miles  down  there  without  seeing  a  white  face. 
I  think  the  disproportion  between  the  negroes  and  the  whites  has  not  been  kept 
up  in  the  last  decade,  but  that  is  my  x)ersonal  opinion.  I  think  there  are  more 
whites  in  proportion  than  there  were  10  years  ago.    The  county  was  first  laid  out 
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as  Baker  County,  and  part  of  that  was  afterwards  set  aside  and  called  Dougherty. 
Tou  have  there  a  chance  to  stndy  a  community  of  negroes.  It  has  had  a  rather 
interesting  history.  It  was  called  the  Egjrpt  of  the  Confederacy.  It  was  l»ck 
from  the  main  line  of  approach,  and  Sherman*s  army,  left  it  to  the  right  as  it 
came  down,  and  a  great  many  of  the  negro  slaves  were  driven  down  there  for  a 

glace  of  refuge  from  Savannah,  Macon,  and  other  parts  of  Georgia;  they  were 
eld  there,  and  after  the  war  they  settled  there.  It  was  a  sort  of  huddling  for 
self -protection,  a  thing  that  has  very  often  occurred  in  the  South.  It  was  not 
purely  an  economic  movement  because  the  negroes  saw  they  could  do  better 
there,  but  because  by  huddling  together  like  that  they  got  a  sort  of  protection 
that  they  otherwise  could  not  get. 

In  Baker  County  and  a  few  others  in  that  section,  even  to-day,  if  a  stranger 
should  pass  through  that  county  he  might  be  stopped  anywhere  on  a  crossroad 
and  asked  who  he  was  and  what  his  business  was  tnere.  Baker  is  a  county  that 
had  poor  land  and  was  settled  by  poor  whites.  They  had  very  few  dealings  with 
the  negroes,  and  vice  versa;  and  tne  relationship  between  the  two  races  is  not  at 
all  pleasant.  In  Dougherty  County  you  have  the  old  master  class,  and  these  and 
the  negroes  come  in  closer  contact,  and  on  the  whole  the  relation  between  the 
two  is  very  pleasant.  Some  of  the  descendants  of  the  x>oor  whites  have  come  in 
and  have  formed  a  little  disturbing  element,  but  perhaps  the  largest  disturbing 
element  is  one  that  is  sx>oken  of  but  little  in  the  stud^  of  the  South,  and  that  is 
the  Jewish  merchant.  I  want  to  speak  a  little  later  in  that  connection  of  what 
he  has  to  do  with  the  situation. 

Now  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  character  of  the  negro  population  in 
Dougherty  County.  I  have  figures  here,  and  if  I  do  not  go  into  them  enough  in 
detau,  if  you  will  ask  me  questions  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Why  do  you  take  Dougherty  County  as  a  sample?— 
A.  I  took  it  for  two  or  three  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  black-belt  county, 
with  about  as  large  majority  of  negroes  as  any  county  in  G^rgia.  In  the  second 
place,  it  was  a  county  I  could  cover  in  the  time  I  could  ^ve  to  it.  There  are 
other  counties  in  some  respects  more  interesting.  There  is  Liberty  County,  for 
instance,  and  some  other  counties  in  the  southeastern  part  of  G^rgia  whicn  are 
as  interesting,  and  perhaps  more  interesting;  but  they  are  larger,  and  in  the  time 
which  I  had — summer  vacation — I  could  not  cover  a  large  county  like  that. 

<).  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  You  made  a  x>ersonal  inspection  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining conditions?— A.  Yes.  I  wanted  to  get  a  group  of  iieople  divided  off  so  I 
could  get  some  of  their  history  and  find  out  as  much  as  i)os8iDle  about  their  life 
and  general  conditions. 

I  studied  in  that  county — ^that  is,  we  put  down  on  our  schedules — 6,098  people 
in  all  out  in  the  country.  There  were  others  in  town  that  I  will  speak  of  later,  but 
in  the  country  districts  there  were  6,098 — about  8,000  males  and  about  3,000 
females,  a  few  more  females  than  males.  In  the  cities  and  a  great  many  of  the 
country  districts  the  re  are  more  females  than  males  in  the  negro  population.  The 
males  go  off  where  they  can  get  more  lucrative  employment  at  this,  that,  and  the 
other.  They  go  to  Florida  and  Alabama,  and  work  as  waiters  and  hostlers,  and 
at  bartending  and  industries  of  that  sort;  so  you  have  a  slight  excess  of  feniales, 
though  not  nearly  as  lar^e  as  in  cities  like  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  where 
the  excess  leads  to  many  irregularities  of  life. 

Then,  as  to  the  age  classification.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  noticed  here,  and 
that  is,  there  are  more  children  under  10  years  of  age  than  there  ard  in  the  United 
States  generally,  or  than  there  are  in  Germany,  for  instance.  In  the  United 
States  tne  proportion  is  24.3  per  cent  under  10  and  in  Germany  it  is  24.2.  Here 
in  Dougherty  County  it  was  27.2,  showing  a  larger  proportion  under  the  age  of 
10.    There  is  nothing  else  particularly  to  be  noted  in  the  age  classification. 

As  to  the  conjugalcondition.  Most  of  them  marry  early,  but  not  as  early,  per- 
haps, as  their  fathers  and  mothers  did,  and  yet  a  good  deal  earlier  than  m  the 
country  districts  of  the  North  to-day.  Perhaps  it  would  correspond  to  the  coun- 
try districts  in  New  England  30  or  40  years  ago.  I  might  say,  parenthetically,  I 
was  born  in  New  England,  and  consequently  had  a  chance  of  making  some  com- 
parisons from  that  point  of  view.  Practically  all  the  people  get  married,  but 
there  is  some  irregularity  in  marriage  relations,  of  which  I  will  speak  later  under 
*'  Families."  There  is  the  old  custom  among  the  lowest  classes  of  staying  with  a 
wife  for  a  while  and  then  separating  and  getting  another,  and  so  on.  Sometimes 
these  cohabitations  without  the  regular  marriaj^  ceremony  are  practically  per- 
manent, so  they  amount  to  common-law  marriages;  but  in  other  cases  a  man 
lives  with  one  wife  for  perhaps  5  or  6  years,  and  perhaps  less.  This  is  not  as 
bad  in  this  coimty  as  it  is  in  some  other  districts,  out  I  should  say  about  8  per 
cent  of  the  famihes  through  the  country  districts  were  cases  of  this  iK>rt.  where 
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the  cohabitation  was  for  a  comparatively  short  i)eriod— where  they  are  liable  to  be 
broken  up  in  anywhere  from  1  to  5  years. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  These  families  sometimes  havechildren? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  have  on  the  permanency? — A.  It  makes  in  all  statis- 
tics, and  especially  in  census  statistics,  a  large  number  of  widows.  Tou  will 
notice  the  prei)onderance  of  widows  in  statistics  that  have  to  do  with  the  worst 
classes  of  colored  people.  That  is  true  in  a  city  like  Philadelphia.  Take  the 
slums  of  Philadelpnia,  where  there  are  a  great  many  colored  pe9ple  that  have 
come  recently  from  the  South;  you  will  find  a  curious  excess  of  widows. 

Ghoing  from  that  feature.  The  birthplace  of  the  people  in  this  coimty  illus- 
trates the  history  of  the  county  before  the  war.  You  will  find  most  of  the  popu- 
lation, especially  the  poptdation  over  20  years— perhaps  10  per  cent  of  them  were 
bom  in  the  county  and  about  90  per  cent  were  bom  in  Georgia,  the  other  10  per 
cent  coming  from  the  border  States  and  from  Virginia.  This  part  of  Georgia  was 
greatly  affected  by  the  internal  slave  trade.  In  the  fifties  they  supplied  negroes 
for  the  rich  cotton  lands  of  Dougherty  and  other  counties  near. 

Now,  a  word  as  to  the  illiteracy.  Of  the  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over,  and 
we  usually  count  those  only  in  statistics,  73  x>er  cent  were  illiterates;  that  is,  they 
were  totally  illiterate,  or  they  could  perhaps  read  a  very  little,  but  could  not 
write.  I  counted  them  all  as  illiterate,  because  it  is  very  difficult  in  collecting 
these  statistics  about  illiteracy  to  make  any  real  good  distinction  between  those 
who  can  read  and  write  and  those  who  can  read  but  can  not  write;  and  those 
who  can  read  and  not  write  are  practically  as  illiterate  as  those  who  can  do 
neither.  So,  practically,  73  per  cent  are  illiterate  and  27  per  cent  read  and  write. 
Now  the  percentage  of  illiterates  is  somewhat  less  under  age  of  20;  that  is,  about 
60  per  cent  are  illiterate  and  40  per  cent  literate.  Those  under  20  show  the  results 
of  the  common  school  system,  though  the  schools  in  Dougherty  County  are  very 
poor.  I  saw  only  one  schoolhouse  there  that  would  compare  in  any  way  with  the 
worst  schoolhouses  I  ever  saw  in  New  England:  That  was  a  board  house  equipi)ed 
with  rude  benches,  without  desks,  no  gla^  in  the  windows,  with  no  sort  of  furni- 
ture except  a  blackboard  and  three  boards  put  together  for  a  teacher's  desk. 
Most  of  tne  schoolhouses  were  either  old  log  huts  or  were  churches — colored 
churches— used  as  schoolhouses.  In  the  town  they  do  have  some  very  good 
teachers.  They  have  an  academy  supported  by  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation where  they  have  good  teachers,  but  in  the  country  there  are  very  few 
school  facilities.  Then,  too,  one  thing  I  noticed  in  the  testimony  this  morning 
about  which  I  think  I  might  add  a  word.  They  have  the  same  difficulty  about 
the  superintendents  there.  The  superintendents  are  paid  very  little,  and  this  has 
led,  in  some  cases,  I  can  not  say  how  far,  to  hiring  a  teacher  who  will  help  to 
increase  the  income  of  the  superintendent.  Of  course  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  at 
matters  of  that  sort.  For  instance,  a  man  is  put  down  for  $30  a  month  as  teacher 
of  a  school.  It  is  not  always  certain  he  has  not  made  a  contract  with  somebody, 
either  the  sux)eriutendent  or  somebody  else,  to  pay  a  part  of  it  for  the  privilege  of 
being  appointed.  The  result  is  that  worse  men  get  appointed  than  there  would 
be  if  the  supeiintendent  could  make  enough  by  his  ordinary  salary  to  get  along. 
I  do  not  know  how  far  this  goes  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  peculiarly  true  of 
Dougherty  County.  The  man  that  told  me  of  his  own  case  was  not  speaking  of 
Dougherty  County,  but  it  looks  as  though  that  happened  a  good  deal  in  the 
country  districts  in  G^eorgia. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips).  How  is  this  school  money  raised  in  G^eorgia?— A.  The 
money  for  the  public  schools  in  G^rgia  is  raised  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  a  little  by  local  taxation.  Then  besides  that  the  poll  tax,  as  in  South 
Carolina,  goes  to  the  public  schools.  The  State  fund  is  made  up  of  the  poll  tax 
and  a  number  of  special  taxes.  The  State  tax  on  liquor  licenses  yields  consider- 
able, and  there  is  the  income  from  the  State  railroad.  The  State  owns  one  rail- 
road and  rents  it,  and  half  the  rental  goes  to  the  public  schools.  There  are  several 
other  taxes — the  inspection  of  fertilizers  and  things  of  that  sort.  And  that  State 
fund  is  divided  among  the  counties  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  direct  taxes 
that  they  pay,  and  it  ^oes  to  eke  out  whatever  local  taxation  they  may  add  to  it. 
Very  little  local  taxation  is  added.  In  Massachusetts  the  great  bulk  of  the  money 
for  the  public  schools  comes  from  the  towns.  It  is  not  so  in  G^rgia,  the  great  bulk 
comes  rrom  the  State.  In  the  cities  there  is  considerable  local  taxation  for  school 
purposes. 

Q.  Please  state  what  railroad  that  is.— A.  The  Western  and  Atlantic,  I  think.  I 
will  not  be  sure  of  the  name  of  the  road.  This  railroad  was  started  before  the  war, 
very  largely  by  slave  labor,  and  was  finished  after  the  war.  It  is  a  sort  of  white 
elephant  on  the  hands  of  the  State.  Just  now  they  want  a  new  depot  in  Atlanta; 
the  State  does  not  want  to  build  it  and  nobody  else  wants  to  build  it  as  long  as 
the  State  has  an  interest  in  it. 
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The  most  important  thing  about  these  people  in  Dougherty  Ck)anty  is  their 
occupation.  The  great  mass  of  them  are  farmers  and  laborers.  In  me  United 
States  those  persons  oyer  10  years  of  ajB^e  engaged  in  actual  occupations  form 
about  48  per  cent.  The  rest  form  the  leisure  class,  the  housewives  at  home  and 
the  old  people,  and  the  children  who  are  going  to  school.  In  Dougherty  County 
96  per  cent  are  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  That  index  shows  the  character 
of  the  population.  There  is  no  one  left  to  really  make  homes.  There  is  no  time 
left  for  any  afternoon  of  life — everybody  is  worung.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  they 
are  all  working  hard.  In  the  very  nature  of  things  they  would  not  be;  but  it  is 
just  the  vista  of  a  man's  life  there  of  the  same  sort  of  toil  year  in  and  year  out. 
One  only  has  to  go  out  in  the  coimtry  in  a  place  like  that  to  have  his  question 
answered  as  to  wny  people  go  to  town.  The  only  curious  thing  to  me  was  that 
more  did  not  go  than  did. 

Among  the  men  20  years  old  and  over,  there  were  1,819  farmers  and  farm 
laborers,  and  of  those  engaged  in  other  occupations  there  were  179.  You  see  the 
gi'eat  prei)onderance  of  farmers.  And  among  the  women  it  is  practically  the 
same — 1,941  farmers  and  laborers  and  216  only  in  other  occupations.  Of  those 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  20  the  disproportion  was  even  larger. 

I  have  these  occupations  in  detail,  but  I  will  read  just  those  of  the  men  between 
20  and  40.  Farmers  and  farm  laborers,  696;  laborers  in  mills  and  cotton  com- 
presses, on  railroads,  wood  cutters,  etc.,  81;  watchmen,  porters,  and  teamsters, 
12;  servants,  8;  artisans,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  machinists,  and 
engineers,  11;  merchants  and  tailors,  6;  teachers,  8;  ministers,  10.  Those  are  the 
men  between  20  and  40,  which  gives  an  idea  of  how  the  men  work  in  the  prime 
of  life. 

Now  as  to  the  social  classes.  About  one-half  of  one  per  cent  are  recipients  of 
charity.  They  are  mostly  old  people,  that  usually  live  out  in  the  country  in  houses 
that  some  person  has  furnished  them  rent  free,  and  they  work  around  a  little 
on  a  small  plot  of  ground,  but  are'  practically  supported  by  the  charity  of  some 
neighbor.  To  some  extent  they  are  supported  oy  the  colored  neighoors,  but 
mostly  by  the  whites.  Then  above  these  come  10  per  cent  who  are  croppers;  and 
I  am  going  to  explain  more  in  detail  what  I  mean  by  this  term.  I  put  these  two 
together,  the  10  per  cent  and  the  one-hidf  per  cent,  and  call  them  the  submerged 
tenth.  They  arQ  below  the  horizon,  so  to  speak.  Then  comes  the  great  mass  of 
the  laborers,  those  who  work  on  the  share  system,  receiving  part  of  the  receipts — 
metayers — 39  per  cent.  Then  come  the  wage  laborers  who  work  for  a  nxed 
money  wage;  then  the  wage  laborers  who  have  houses  furnished  to  them.  Of 
the  wage  laborers  there  are  21  per  cent,  and  of  the  wa^e  laborers  with  houses  18 
per  cent.  That  is  the  mass  of  the  population.  Then  aoove  these  come  the  peo- 
ple who  have  emerged — who  have  gotten  out  of  the  mire  altogether  and  are 
really  making  and  have  made  an  advance.  They  are  the  renters  and  the  owners. 
The  renters  are  4.6  per  cent  and  the  owners  5.7  per  cent. 

The  croppers  are  the  lowest  in  the  economic  scale,  outside  of  the  charity  recip- 
ients. Thev  are  nes^oes  who  live  on  the  plantations  and  are  entirely  without 
capital.  They  furmsh  the  labor  and  the  owner  furnishes  the  land,  tools,  seed,  and 
everything;  and  the  crop  is  divided,  the  owner  getting  from  one-hsdf  to  two-thirds. 
If  he  has  advanced  supplies,  of  course  that  is  taken  out  of  the  cropper's  share. 
About  one-tenth  of  the  negroes  labor  in  this  way.  It  is  not  satisfactory  to  either 
party.  The  owner  incurs  a  large  responsibility  and  has  only  limited  power  over 
the  labor.  The  laborer  has  nothing  to  lose  and  is  not  spurred  to  work  under  this 
system  of  advances,  and  the  result  is  there  is  dissatisfaction  on  both  sides.  That 
system  is  being  very  rapidly  changed  to  the  metayer  system  of  sharing  crops  and 
charges.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  a  man  falls  into  one  class  one  year  and 
climbs  up  and  gets  into  another  class  another  year.  The  vear  I  was  there  was  a 
year  in  which  things  were  about  as  bad  as  they  could  be,  because  cotton  sold  for 
4  cents  at  the  time  most  of  these  negro  farmers  were  selling  their  crop,  and  they 
were  in  i)oor  condition. 

Under  the  metayer  system,  a  man  goes  to  a  landowner  and  makes  a  contract 
with  him  to  take  a  certain  piece  of  land.  The  laborer  furnishes  some  capital. 
He  usually  furnishes  a  mule  and  some  tools  and  something  for  subsistance,  and 
the  owner,  on  the  other  hand,  furnishes  the  land.  Just  after  the  war  he  used  to 
furnish  the  land,  and  also  took  care  to  see  that  the  man  who  was  working  for  him 
got  his  food  and  clothing,  but  the  storekeeper  came  in  and  took  that  from  him. 
He  really  drove  the  landlord  out  of  the  business  of  furnishing  the  laborer,  and  he 
drove  him  out  because  he  could  offer  inducements  to  the  laborer.  He  had  a  store 
in  town,  and  the  laborer  wanted  to  get  to  town;  he  put  his  goods  in  an  attractive 
shape.  The  man  that  has  come  in  and  taken  the  place  of  the  white  landowner, 
then,  is  the  merchant;  and  in  Dougherty  County  he  is  in  many  cases  a  Jewish 
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merchant.  I  shotQd  say  nine-tenths  of  them  are  Jewish  merchants.  Some  of 
them  are  Russian  Jews,  some  German  Jews,  but  most  of  them  are  Polish  Jews. 
They  have  come  there  with  their  thiift  and  their  idea  of  driving  a  haid  bargain, 
and  they  do  a  great  many  things  that  the  white  men  of  the  South  would  not  do. 
They  have  no  objection  at  all  to  calling  the  negro  **  mister,'*  and  they  are  pleasant 
to  him,  and  they  never  find  any  particular  fault  with  him  unless  he  is  in  debt. 
They  keep  the  things  he  wants  in  the  store,  and  the  result  is  they  do  the  business 
of  furnishing  these  colored  laborers.  Their  prices  are  anywhere  from  30  to  100 
X>er  cent  above  the  cash  price. 

For  the  land  that  the  colored  farmer  hires  he  usually  pays  a  rent  in  cotton. 
For  20  acres  and  house  he  would  pay  from  300  to  500  pounds  of  lint  cotton.  The 
average  farm  is  usually  40  acres.  That  is  called  a  one-mule  farm,  and  they  pay 
anywhere  from  350  to  2,000  pounds  of  cotton,  depending  on  where  the  land  is  with 
regard  to  market,  and  how  good  the  land  is. 

He  starts  out,  therefore,  furnishing  the  mule  and  some  of  the  tools,  and  the 
landowner  furnishing  the  land  and  x^erhaps  some  of  the  tools,  and  he  goes  to 
work  to  put  in  his  crop.  Just  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  up,  and  sometimes  before  the 
crop  is  up,  he  goes  to  town  and  gets  credit  from  the  merchant  in  town,  and  that 
merchant  takes  a  mortgage.  They  give  him  a  regular  mortage,  and  usually  there 
are  several  little  things  put  in  that  mortgage.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  in 
Georgia,  of  course,  the  homestead  exemption.  There  are  certam  things  your  can 
not  sell  if  a  man  goes  into  bankruptcy,  just  as  there  are  in  other  States.  It  is  a 
pretty  large  list  in  Georgia — a  very  respectable  list.  But  the  man  that  makes  a 
crop  mortgage  nearly  always  promises  not  to  take  advantage  of  that  reservation, 
so  that  he  signs  away  his  right  to  keeo  an3rthin^.  If  you  go  down  to  Albany  almost 
any  Saturday  morning  you  will  find  out  in  front  of  the  court-house  bedsteads, 
bureaus,  stands,  looking-glasses,  and  clocks,  and  all  sorts  of  articles  of  household 
furniture  being  sold  out.  Some  metayer  has  gone  into  bankruptcy  and  the  store- 
keeper has  seized  his  crop  and  his  household  goods.  He  has  probably  told  him  that 
it  would  be  cheaper  not  to  go  to  the  sheriff  and  have  to  pay  the  sheriff's  fee,  and 
the  negro  has  learned  it  will  not  pay;  so  he  just  brings  nis  things  to  town  and 
they  sell  them  at  auction.  The  man  starts  in  as  a  cropper  the  next  year  with  no 
capital  at  all.  If  cotton  goes  up  and  he  is  successful,  next  year  he  is  a  metayer 
again;  if  not,  he  sinks  stiU  lower  and  goes  to  town  and  joins  the  loafers,  or  goes 
to  another  county  and  gets  some  other  sort  of  work.  Of  475  metayers  who  held 
land  in  this  way  281  had  40-acre  farms,  82  had  80-acre  farms,  and  so  on  it  went 
up  until  there  were  6  that  tilled  from  400  to  1,600  acres. 

Now  as  to  the  rent.  I  tried  to  figure  out  while  there  just  what  proportion  of 
the  crops  that  these  men  raised  went  in  rent.  Of  59  farmers  who  made  from  1 
to  5  bales  of  cotton  the  actual  total  was  240^  bales.  Their  total  rent  was  75i 
bales;  so  their  rent  was  32  per  cent  of  their  income.  There  were  18  farmers  who 
made  from  5  to  10  bales,  and  about  21  per  cent  of  their  income  went  as  rent. 
There  were  21  farmers  who  made  10  bales  and  over,  and  about  16  per  cent  went 
as  rent.  Of  161  farmers  who  made  over  1,000  bales  in  the  year  1898  they  paid  in 
all  241  of  those  bales  as  rent;  that  is,  22  per  cent.  Of  course  that  is  very  hign  rent, 
and  when  you  add  to  that  the  interest  that  they  pay  on  goods  they  have  bought 
on  credit  you  can  see  in  a  bad  year  there  is  going  to  be  practically  nothing  left 
for  them.  I  am  going  to  show  you  the  balance  sheet  of  some  of  these  men  in  just 
a  moment. 

Now,  above  the  metayers  come  the  laborers  who  are  working  for  a  fixed  wage. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  (1)  The  semimetayers,  or  those  wo 
receive  houses  and  rations:  that  is,  they  have  nouses  to  live  in  and  receive  meat  and 
meal  and  a  small  wage  of  from  $4  to  $8  a  month.  They  are  usually  called  con- 
tract hands,  and  work  through  the  season  for  one  landowner.  Most  of  the  white 
resident  owners  cultivate  their  land  in  this  way.  (2)  The  regular  laborers  fur- 
nish their  own  house  usually.  They  always  furnish  their  own  food,  and  receive 
30  to  40  or  50  cents  a  day  on  an  average.  They  are  young  persons  usually.  They 
have  not. enough  to  marry  on,  so  that  if  they  do  marry  they  become  metayers.  As 
long  as  theywork  for  wages  they  can  keep  up,  and  do  not  have  to  set  up  an  estab- 
lishment.  When  they  need  a  regular  income  they  have  to  ^o  to  renting  on  shares. 

The  money  renters  I  have  called  the  first  of  tne  emerging  classes;  that  is,  the 
first  which  in  the  struggle  for  existence  have  made  a  distinct  forward  step.  The 
fixed  money  rental  calls  for  a  good  deal  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  man  mak- 
ing a  contract.  It  requires  in  nearly  all  cases  that  a  man  shall  furnish  himself 
with  his  supplies,  and  he  can  usually  make  a  better  contract  and  get  better  land 
if  he  can  pay  an  actual  sum  of  money  down.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  risk  about  it. 
In  1898  tne  money  renters  had  come  out  rather  badly  because  cotton  had  gone 
down,  and  they  were  left  with  the  same  money  rental;  while  on  the  other  hand 
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those  renting  on  the  share  system,  when  the  price  went  down  the  same  amount  of 
cotton  paid  tneir  rent. 

Of  those  who  paid  money  rent  there  were  19  who  had  farms  under  40  acres;  8 
who  had  farms  between  40  or  50;  5  between  50  and  100  acres;  1  from  100  to  150 
acres;  2  from  150  up.  For  the  19  farms  under  40  acres  the  total  rent  was  $352. 
That  was  an  average  of  about  $18.50  per  farm.  Those  from  40  to  60  acres  the  rent 
averaged  $41  a  farm;  from  50  to  100  acres  it  was  $72  a  farm;  from  100  to  150  it 
was  $100  a  farm;  and  those  over  that  $175  a  farm. 

I  now  come  to  the  class  of  landowners.  There  were  57  families  who  owned 
land  in  Dougherty  County.  I  followed  that  back  to  1875,  so  I  got  an  account  of 
the  negro  landowners  for  the  years  1875,  1880,  1884,  1890,  1891,  1893,  and  1898. 
I  had  to  skip  some  of  these  years,  because  the  data  were  not  there,  and  I  had  to 
get  what  I  could;  but  they  were  somewhere  near  periods  of  5  years. 

I  have  here  something  I  work  out  from  that  which  has  to  me  ^eat  interest, 
and  which  I  think  would  to  anybody  who  understands  it.  I  have  tried  to  indicate 
the  ups  and  downs  of  the  negro  lanaowner.  [The  witness  produced  a  table  show- 
ing the  holdings  of  land  by  the  negroes  for  this  period.]  That  can  be  summed  up 
in  this  way:  There  have  tieen  185  colored  men  who  have  owned  land  in  Dougherty 
County  since  1875.  Of  these  1  held  his  land  25  years,  4  held  their  land  20  years, 
12  held  their  land  15  years,  12  held  their  land  10  years,  41  held  their  land  5  years, 
and  .115  held  their  land  1  year.  Of  course  most  of  those  who  have  held  their  land 
for  short  periods  aie  still  there,  and  they  may  hold  it  longer.  I  do  not  mean  they 
have  stopped  holding  land,  but  up  to  1898  that  was  the  record. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  they  white  or  colored? — A.  Colored  altogether. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Was  that  loss  of  land  due  to  their  lack  of  thi-ift  or  to 
fluctuations  in  cotton? — A.  Well,  it  was  due  to  both,  but  in  just  what  proportion 
it  is  hard  to  say.  There  were  some  instances  where  it  was  due  to  carelessness, 
and  there  were  other  instances  where  it  was  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  legal 
forms,  especially  in  early  days.  They  got  into  difficulties  about  the  title  to  tiie 
land,  etc.  Then  there  are  otner  cases  where  the  fluctuation  of  the  price  of  cotton 
was  responsible.  There  is  more  land  owned  now  than  ever  before.  In  Dougherty 
County  they  now  own  15,000  acres  of  land.  If  they  had  kept  all  the  land  that 
they  have  ever  owned  in  the  county,  I  have  calculated  they  would  own  about 
30,000  acres  there  now;  that  is.  they  have  at  various  times  gotten  hold  of  30,000 
acres,  but  have  lost  half  of  it.  Nevertheless,  they  own  more  now  than  they  have 
at  any  one  period. 

The  record  of  their  landowning  is  interesting.  In  1870  they  practically  owned 
nothing,  or  if  they  did  it  was  in  the  name  of  white  men.  There  was  some  land 
and  property  owning  in  Augusta  and  Savannah,  but  it  was  all  held  in  the  name 
of  white  men.  There  was  some  land  and  property  owning  in  Georgia  before  the 
war,  and  it  is  rather  interesting  to  know  about  it.  In  1875  they  owned  in  Dough- 
erty County  752  acres  of  land;  in  1880  this  had  gone  up  to  2,456  acres;  in  1884  to 
6,607  acres;  in  1890,  9,238  acres;  in  1891,  9,076,  and  finally  in  1898  they  owned 
14,988  acres.  The  value  of  that  land  is  $63,000.  The  total  value  of  all  property 
owned  by  negroes  in  Dougherty  County  is  $194,000. 

Q.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  the  average  real  and  personal  estate  to  each 
negro?— A.  No;  it  would  be  easy  to  get  it  from  these  figures,  but  I  have  not 
worked  that  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  whites  to  the 
colored  people  owning  land?— A.  No;  but  there  are  certain  laws  and  customs  that 
are  taken  auvantage  of  by  some  men.  As  I  said  before,  the  relation  between  the 
white  and  colored  people  there  is  very  good  indeed.  I  went  out  to  a  man  a  lon^ 
way  from  the  railroad  and  asked  him  it  he  owned  any  land.  He  was  an  intelli- 
gent-looking fellow;  could  not  read  and  write,  but  looked  as  though  he  was  a  hard 
worker  and  had  some  sense.  He  said,  '*  No;  he  had  not.''  I  said,  *'  Why  don*t 
you?  I  should  think  you  would  buy  some.''  He  said,  **  I  tried  it  once.  I  bought 
some  land  of  a  man  up  here."  I  forget  the  exact  amount  he  said,  but  I  think  it 
was  1 ,000  acres — perhaps  not  as  much  as  that,  but  it  was  a  large  amount  of  land — 
and  he  started  paying  for  it  installments.  He  cot  it  over  half  paid  for  when  the 
man  sold  it  to  a  Jew.  The  Jew  said  that  he  did  not  want  to  sell  the  land,  but  the 
negro  said  he  had  paid  over  half,  and  he  had  the  deed  in  his  possession.  So  they 
went  to  a  lawyer  in  town  and  the  lawyer  took  possession  of  the  deed — said  he  had 
better  not  keep  it  because  the  Jew  would  get  it  away  from  him.  He  went  on 
and  paid  still  more  to  the  Jew  until  he  had  it  very  nearly  aU  paid  for;  and  at  last 
the  Jew  said  he  would  not  let  him  have  it  under  any  circumstances.  He  went  to 
the  lawyer  for  the  deed,  and  the  lawyer  had  surrendered  it  to  the  Jew.  He  said 
he  did  not  own  any  land;  that  was  the  last  of  his  land  and  the  last  of  his  money. 
That  has  happened  in  some  cases.  Just  how  much  of  that  there  has  been  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  but  there  has  been  some. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Culrke.)  Did  you  interrogate  him  as  to  whether  or  not  he  had 
tried  to  assert  his  rights  in  conrt?— A.  No;  he  never  had.  Yon  see  he  had  per- 
fect confidence  in  the  lawyer.  Of  conrse  there  may  have  been  some  technicality 
abont  it,  bnt  there  is  no  donbt  he  had  paid  for  the  land;  and  the  man  who  got  the 
land  is  a  man  that  owns  land  all  through  there  now,  and  is  noted  for  sharp  prac- 
tice, not  only  with  colored  people  bnt  everybody.  Anybody  making  a  contract 
with  that  man  should  be  a  very  smart  man  or  have  a  very  honest  lawyer  to  get 
ahead  of  him. 

O.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  say  the  colored  Qian  had  the  deed? — ^A.  Yes. 

^.  And  the  original  landowner  sold  to  the  Jew?— A.  Sold  his  whole  estate,  of 
which  this  was  a  part. 

Q.  Is  there  any  law  in  G^rgia  requiring  a  deed  to  be  recorded?— A.  Yes;  but 
in  country  districts  they  are  very  careless  about  a  good  many  things  of  that  sort. 
A  good  many  colored  people  have  lost  their  land  because  they  nave  failed  to  look 
out  for  their  deed,  and  lost  it  through  their  carelessness.  This  man  may  have 
been  careless  about  recording  his  deea. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Did  not  his  very  conversation  reveal  his  ignorance  in 
Bucn  matters,  and  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  ignorance  of  the  negroes  is  taken 
advantage  of  by  dishonest  men  there? — A.  Oh,  yes.  That  is  naturally  the  case 
where  you  have  a  class  that  is  distinctivel^r  an  under  class.  While  nine-tenths  of 
the  upper  class  may  treat  them  with  consideration  and  be  careful  of  their  weak- 
nesses, yet  that  class  is,  after  all,  at  the  mercy  of  the  other  tenth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger. )  Is  it  not  quite  probable  that  the  -psuper  which  he  described 
to  you  as  a  deed  was  in  fact  a  contract  for  the  land  instead  of  the  deed?— A.  It 
may  be.    The  onlv  thing  is,  I  am  quite  sure  the  man  paid  for  his  land. 

Q.  If  he  was  making  the  payments  on  the  installment  plan,  he  would  hardly  have 
been  given  a  warranty  deed  in  the  beginning. — ^A.  Sometimes  they  do.  They  very 
often  do  that.  If  a  negro  has  something  and  says  he  owns  land,  it  gives  him 
many  advantages.  So  there  are  manv  cases  where  men  have  bought  land  and 
have  the  deed  a  long  time  before  they  have  paid  for  the  land.  That  complicates 
property  statistics.  There  is  prox)erty  there  which  stands  in  the  name  of  white 
men  whicn  is  owned  bv  colored  men;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  land  in  the  name 
of  colored  men,  and  they  are  paving  taxes  on  it,  that  is  not  altogether  paid  for. 
Such  facts  vitiate  all  statistics  of  property  to  some  extent. 

As  to  the  way  in  which  these  people  live,  the  great  mass  of  them  live  in  1-room 
cabins.  I  have  indicated  it  this  way:  seven  hundred  and  sixty-one  families  live 
in  1-room  cabins,  660  live  in  2-room  cabins,  93  live  in  8-room  cabins,  and  60  live  in 
cabins  having  4  or  more  rooms.  The  1-room  cabin  is  an  abomination  in  every  way, 
and  the  2-room  cabin  is  not  very  much  better.  Of  course  they  live  outdoors 
3nost  of  the  time.  If  it  were  not  for  that  you  could  prove  more  crowding  in 
Dougherty  County  than  in  the  worst  of  the  tenement  districts  of  New  York. 
;For  mstance,  in  this  county  there  are  over  25  persons  for  every  10  rooms  of  house 
accommodation.  In  the  tenement  districts  of  New  York  it  does  not  go  above  22 
UHuallv.  Of  course  they  have  all  outdoors,  and  they  live  outd(x)r8  most  of  the 
time,  but  as  far  as  their  house  room  is  concerned,  and  in  the  winter,  it  is  very  bad 
indeed.    Of  course  the  moral  effect  on  these  761  families  is  very  bad  indeed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  these  log  cabins?— A.  A  good  many  ot  them 
are  log,  but  board  cabins  are  taking  the  place  of  log  cabins  now.  From  memory 
I  should  say  about  half  were  log  cabins. 

Q.  Have  they  any  windows?- A.  No  glass  windows;  only  a  hole  in  the  wall. 
That  is  so  in  most  of  the  houses,  except  the  houses  which  are  owned  by  negroes, 
and  there  the  window  begins  to  appear,  and  the  front  porch  and  the  L-room,  etc. 

Q.  Dirt  floor  or  plank  floor?— A.  Usually  a  plank  door;  some  dirt  floors,  but 
not  so  many.  The  2-room  cabin  is  not  twice  as  good  as  a  1-room  cabin  by  any 
means,  because  very  often  what  is  called  2  rooms  is  simply  1  room  and  a  little 
lean-to  in  the  back,  which  is  used  sometimes  for  a  kitchen,  usually  for  a  sleeping 
room;  sometimes  a  loft,  which  is  really  half  a  room.  That  was  designated  as 
an  extra  room  here.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  negroes  are  wretchedly  housed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  Is  it  in  regard  to  cleanliness  of  those  cabins? — ^A. 
They  are  not  clean;  there  is  no  one  to  keep  them  clean.  You  see  everybody  is 
worhdne — ^women  out  in  the  field  during  the  day,  and  when  they  come  home  they 
are  tired  and  they  just  sit  down.  There  are  exceptions  here  and  there;  in  the  case 
of  owners  the  women  do  not  work  in  the  fields,  and  in  case  of  some  of  the  better 
renters  they  do  not. 

S.  Do  they  usually  have  stoves  or  fireplaces?— A.  Fireplaces,  always. 
.  They  generally  have  a  chimney? — A.  Yes;  usually  a  chimney,  and  it  is 
usually  a  bnck  chimney.    Sometimes  you  will  find  an  old  clay  and  wood  chimney, 
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but  most  of  them  are  brick.    I  do  not  beUeve  they  have  many  stone  chimneys 
there,  but  they  always  have  a  fireplace.    They  do  not  know  how  to  use  stoves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.Harris.)  Will  you  describe  the  furniture?— A.  Tes;  there 
are  usually  one  or  two  beds — in  most  cases  two  beds— and  larf^  beds  which  almost 
always  look  dirty,  and  then  there  is  a  large  chest  to  put  thmgs  in,  with  a  lid  to 
shut  down;  and  chairs — a  few  chairs.  That  is  about  all  in  the  ordinary  average 
laborer's  house — the  beds,  chest,  and  chairs.  Of  course  as  you  go  up  that  gets 
more  and  more  elaborate,  and  in  the  better  class  of  houses  you  find  more  store 
furniture. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  there  any  tables  or  crockery? — ^A.  Yes;  tables — ^that 
is,  the  unpainted  table  5  or  6  feet  long.  I  do  not  know  and  I  could  not  say  so 
much  about  crockery,  because  I  was  very  seldom  in  places  where  they  were  eat- 
ing or  stayed  where  they  were  eating.  They  usually  have,  of  course,  some  uten- 
sils, but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  mostly  of  crockery  or  what  it  is  made  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  food  consists  of? — ^A.  Yes;  you  can  get  at  that  very 
easily,  because  they  will  always  get  it  on  credit  at  the  stores.  It  consists  of  bacon 
and  corn  meal.  The  study  by  the  Agricultural  Department  as  to  the  food  of 
laborers  in  Alabama,  so  far  as  the  food  is  concerned,  compares  with  conditions  in 
this  county  veiy  well  indeed.  Of  course,  to  their  bacon  and  com  meal  is  added 
coffee  and  molasses,  but  the  great  staple  is  bacon  and  com  meal. 

Q.  How  do  they  cook  bacon  and  com  meal? — ^A.  They  fry  the  bacon  and  cook 
the  meal  in  ashes  in  pones,  and  so  on. 

While  I  was  going  through  the  country  here  I  tried  to  grade  the  x>eople,  and 
for  that  purpose  I  used  a  system  of  gradation  which  I  had  used  in  other  places 
in  Virginia.  In  the  firstgrade  I  put  people  who  correspond  to  the  ordinary  middle 
class  of  people  in  New  England— good  honest  people  who  are  getting  along  well, 
who  are  thrifty  and  thoroughly  honest  and  without  any  trace  of  any  immorality 
of  any  sort.  Then  in  the  second  grade  those  who  were  getting  on  well,  but  usu- 
ally aid  not  own  their  homes;  but  were  at  the  same  time  honest  and  upright 
people.  In  the  third  grade  I  put  the  mass  of  laborers — all  the  laborers  that  had 
no  criminal  tendencies  and  were  not  distinctly  lewd.  Of  course,  there  were  some 
I  put  in  that  third  grade  who  as  to  morality  would  not  pass  in  New  England,  but 
they  were  not  bad  people,  and  lewdness  was  not  conspicuous.  There  were  some 
of  those  I  put  in  the  tnird  class,  those  that  were  cohabiting  without  the  marriag^e 
ceremony,  but  cohabitation  was  practically  permanent.  In  the  fourth  class  I  put 
all  the  rest;  that  is,  the  lowest  grade  of  the  loafers  and  a  lot  of  laborers  who 
change  here  and  there— migrate  nere  and  there — and  those  that  live  in  all  sorts 
of  loose  relationsnips.  Now,  of  the  whole  6,000  in  Dougherty  County  there 
were  Si  per  cent  I  put  in  the  fourth  or  lowest  grade.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people  I  put  in  the  third  grade;  that  is,  SS  per  cent— poor  people,  but  fairly  honest. 
Then  in  the  second  grade  I  put  5^  per  cent— people  getting  on  well  who  usually 
did  not  own  their  own  homes— and  3  per  cent  1  put  in  the  first  grade.  That  was 
about  as  definite  a  picturing  of  the  conditions  of  the  people  there  as  I  could  make. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Phillips.  )  Has  there  ever  been  any  tenaencyto  race  trouble  there? — 
A.  No;  they  have  never  had  any  riot  there.  Down  below  there  they  had  a  riot, 
at  Camilla,  after  the  war,  where  several  people  were  shot.  In  Dougherty  County 
they  have  never  had  a  riot,  and  I  think  they  have  never  had  a  lynching.  There 
is  not  very  much  crime. 

Well,  now,  as  to  the  outcome  of  these  persons  after  years  of  toil:  In  every  case 
where  I  could  I  got  an  exact  statement  of  just  what  the  men  had  taken  m  and 
had  paid  out  during  the  year.  Naturally  I  could  not  get  that  from  all  of  them. 
There  were  1,300  familes,  and  I  got  from  nearly  800  families  a  statement  of  the 
income  and  expenditures  which  seemed  reliable.  It  was  based  partly  on  written 
accounts,  and  it  seemed  to  me  it  was  worth  taking.  After  12  months'  work  there 
were  3  of  these  families  of  farm  tenants  who  were  bankrupt  and  were  sold  out  by 
the  sheriff,  and  there  were  168  who  ended  in  debt;  there  were  53  who  cleared 
nothing— came  out  even,  but  cleared  nothing:  then  the  rest  cleared  something,  as 
follows:  Twenty-seven  cleared  less  than  $10;  15  cleared  from  $10  to  $25;  13  cleared 
from  $25  to  $50;  13  cleared  $50  and  over.  These  are  the  tenant  families,  not  those 
that  own  the  lands,  but  this  is  the  outcome  of  a  year's  work  of  300  families.  I 
have  it  here  more  in  detail,  but  perhaps  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  ansrthing 
more  on  that,  unless  you  have  some  questions  on  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conokr.)  I  understood  you  to  say,  earlier  in  your  testimony,  that 
this  year  was  a  bad  year?— A.  Yes.  Inow,  if  this  had  been  taken  this  last  year 
undoubtedly  the  thing  would  have  come  out  much  better  than  that. 

As  to  the  laws:  The  whole  question  of  local  government  in  Georgia,  and  the 
way  things  are,  and  what  should  be  done  to  make  the  laws  better  than  they  are. 
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is  a  question  hard  to  get  information  on,  because  it  verges  on  political  matters. 
Cei-tain  crop-lien  laws  ought  to  be  changed.  They  are  made  now  entirely  in  the 
interest  of  the  merchants,  and  it  gives  them  a  grasp  on  men  so  that  it  is  not  at  all 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the  Gulf  States  in  general  most  of  the  negro  farm 
laborers  are  in  an  economic  slaverv  which  keeps  just  about  as  fast  a  hold  on  them 
as  the  slavei*y  they  came  out  of;  that  is,  if  a  man  once  gets  in  debt  he  is  bound 
under,  and  he  can't  leave  the  place.  If  he  is  in  debt  to  a  man  and  leaves  the  place 
he  is  arrested.  As  a  gentleman  said  this  morning,  the  negro  never  evades  a  debt; 
they  do  not.  It  is  not  altogether  their  fault;  they  can't.  Then  if  they  try  and 
live  up  to  their  obligations  the  laws  are  so  fixed  that  it  is  very  hard  for  anyone  to 
know  just  exactly  what  is  fair,  it  might  very  well  be  possible  to  say  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  men  who  hire  them  that  they  are  fair.  There  is  a  minority  that 
is  not  fair.  These  people  are  ignorant.  The  accounts  are  kept  almost  entirely  hy 
the  storekeepers,  and  the  negro  has  practically  nothing  to  do  with  his  crot>.  If 
his  cotton  crop  is  mortgaged  he  dare  not  touch  it  in  any  way.  The  mercnants 
who  have  the  crop  liens  are  spending  nearly  all  the  time  riding  around  the  coun- 
try and  watching  the  crops.  When  it  is  gathered  it  is  taken  to  the  warehouse, 
and  the  warehousemen  and  the  merchants  make  the  settlement,  then  pay  the 
negro  what  is  left;  that  is,  the  neg^o  does  not  appear  as  the  principal  anywhere. 
And  then,  of  course,  he  must  raise  cotton.  There  is  no  use  of  talking  to  him  about 
diversifying  his  crop.  He  can't.  If  he  is  in  debt  the  cotton  is  the  only  thing  the 
merchant  will  take  from  him  to  pay  his  debt. 

As  to  crime  in  this  country,  there  were  from  April  1,  1898,  to  April  1, 1899,  191 
arrests.  There  is  no  way  of  separating  the  white  and  colored  arrests,  but  the 
sheriff  assured  me  that  nine-tenths  of  them  were  colored,  and  I  think  yon  can 
practical^  ignoi*e  the  white  race;  that  is,  probably  191 — nearly  all  of  them — were 
colored.  Now,  these  191  arrests  were  disposed  of  as  follows:  Bonded  to  compel 
them  to  keep  the  peace,  and  released  on  bonds  and  not  tried  during  that  year,  at 
any  rate,  44;  42  were  found  not  guilty;  17  went  to  the  chain  gang;  16  were  fined; 
and  5  cases  were  settled  out  of  court.  For  a  community  as  large  as  this,  and  as 
largely  under  colored  control,  as  most  of  the  people  have  to  be,  this  is  a  small 
showing  for  crime.  The  most  serious  crimes  were  28  burglaries — ^that  is,  arrests 
for  that — some  were  proved  not  guilty;  16  assault  to  murder,  and  1  assault  to 
rapB.    The  others  were  miscellaneous — fights  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Were  assaults  for  race  punished  in  any  other  way  there 
than  by  criminal  prosecution? — A.  No;  there  has  never  been  more  than  that  one 
assault  to  rape  that  I  know  of.  There  was  once,  so  I  am  told,  in  the  county  a  boy 
that  was  hanged  for  rape.  There  was  a  long  story  about  it.  I  could  not  give  the 
date  nor  the  time  it  took  place.  There  had  never  been  a  rape  there,  from  what 
they  told  me. 

That  finishes  everything  I  have  to  say  about  the  country  districts  there.  There 
are  some  things  about  the  town  which  of  course  makes  another  study,  which  I 
can  answer  any  questions  about,  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while,  I  think,  to  go 
through  with  it  in  detail. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  general  penalty  for  the  violation  of  this 
lien  law,  or  if  they  sell  or  leave  without  paying  their  debts?— A.  I  do  not  know 
just  what.  I  have  not  the  exact  laws  with  me,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  rather  seri- 
ous. It  is  a  misdemeanor;  they  can  go  on  the  chain  gang  for  it;  I  do  not  know 
just  how  long,  but  certainly  from  what  men  tell  me  there  was  practically  no 
escape  for  the  man  in  debt,  until  he  got  lower  and  lower  and  lost  everything — ^all 
his  capital,  lost  his  mule — ^he  could  do  nothing  but  be  a  cropper;  but  of  course 
plenty  of  them  get  away. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  made  a  study  of  the  lien  laws  of  the  several 
States,  North  as  well  as  South? — A.  No;  I  have  not  done  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  the  negroes  outnumber  the  whites  4  to  1  in 
that  county?— A.  Nearer  5  to  1. 

Q.  Are  the  county  offices  tilled  altogether  by  men  of  the  white  race? — A.  Pretty 
nearly.  The  local  government  in  Georgia  is  very  interesting.  There  are  severi 
sorts  of  local  government  there.  The  old  form  of  government  was  to  have  the 
count j[  governed  by  three  judges  of  the  inferior  court,  it  was  called,  I  think — 
three  judfjes;  they  were  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  then  gradually  in  the 
back  districts,  where  the  plantations  were  far  apart,  people  did  not  take  much 
interest  in  it,  and  the  work  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  man,  really  the  clerk  of  the 
court,  who  was  called  the  ordinary,  after  the  English  court,  so  that  up  until  the 
time  of  the  war  the  ordinary  in  most  Georgia  counties  was  the  man  who  had  all 
the  power  in  his  hands,  and  who  had  to  collect  the  taxes;  but  did  nearly  all  the 
things  that  the  New  England  town  meetings  would  do.    Where  there  were  towns 
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of  course  that  was  changed,  and  people  took  things  in  their  own  hands;  bat  in 
the  country  districts  the  ordinary  had  full  sway,  without  restriction.  After  the 
war  the  ordinary  was  given  back  a  great  many  functions  he  lost  before,  and  that 
immediately  took  the  government  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  and  put  it  in 
the  hands  of  one  ordinary,  and  he  was  usually  a  white  man,  and  his  method  of 
api)ointment  was  changed  so  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State 
or  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court.  Then,  as  things  got  setued  down  in  a  coanty 
like  Dougherty,  for  instance,  the  ordinary  was.  given  again  simply  bis  judicisu 
work,  ana  the  other  work  of  collecting  taxes,  etc.,  and  attending  to  the  roads 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  county  commissioners;  but  the  county  commiasioii- 
ers  of  Dougherty  County  are  appointed  by  the  grand  jury,  the  grand  jury  is 
appointed  by  the  judge  of  the  superior  court,  and  the  judge  of  the  superior  court 
is  appointed  by  the  legislature,  so  that  no  negro  ever  gets  appointed  either  on  the 
grand  jury  or  among  the  county  commissioners,  and  of  course  has  nothing  to  do 
at  all  with  any  of  these  duties. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  of  selecting  county  officers  in  all  counties  in  G^eorgia? — ^A. 
No.  In  Fulton  County  the  majority  of  voters  are  whites,  and  they  are  elected  by 
the  people.  In  Liberty  County— nearly  all  the  negroes  own  land  down  there,  and 
there  the  county  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  governor  about  20  years 
ago,  and  they  have  been  appointing  themselves  ever  since.  The  mayor  of  the  town 
or  Darien  is  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State.  G^eorgia  is  very  curious  in 
that  respect.  It  is  in  reality  a  collection  of  counties,  and  the  counties  are  ind«j- 
pendent;  they  are  little  States  in  themselves  and  they  have  a  great  many  lowers, 
and  the  legislature  has  the  right  to  give  any  county  any  sort  of  government,  if 
a  county  has  a  big  black  majority  they  ask  for  a  sort  of  government  that  does  not 
50  by  majority  rule.  There  are  some  colored  officers  in  Dougherty  County,  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  and  small  officers  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Elected  or  appointed? — ^A.  Appointed  usually. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LfxcHMAN.)  By  whom? — ^A.  I  think  they  are  appointed  by  the 
judge  of  the  superior  court,  but  I  am  not  just  sure  about  that.  This  is  another 
thing  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  out — that  is,  they  have  no  way  of  keeping  the  spe- 
cial laws  of  the  legislature.  No  county  has  its  own  laws  collected  together,  and 
you  go  to  a  county  and  ask  how  that  county  is  governed  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
find  out.  You  would  have  to  take  up  the  laws  as  they  were  passed  at  the  time 
the  le^slature  was  in  session. 

Q.  Do  the  negi'oes  of  that  county  take  any  interest  in  politics? — A.  Not  very 
much.  Some,  I  think,  do.  You  see,  a  man  who  is  getting  along  well  down  there, 
owning  land  and  something  of  that  sort,  H(x>n  imds  that  there  is  no  advantage  in 
going  into  politics,  and  the  man  who  is  not  getting  on  well  is  kept  out  of  politics 
usually  by  various  things.  For  instance,  there  is  a  back-tax  law.  -You  must 
have  paid  your  taxes  since  a  certain  year — I  forget  what  year — away  back  some 
10  or  15  years  ago.  You  may  go  ana  register  at  your  registering  place,  saying 
that  you  have  paid  those  taxes.  If  that  is  not  challenged  you  may  vote.  If  it 
is  challenged  you  have  to  prove  it  in  some  way,  and  the  result  is  that  three-fourths 
of  the  negroes  are  not  qualified  to  vote,  and  do  not  go  there  at  all.  There  are  some 
that  take  some  interest  in  politics,  and  are  very  much  chagrined  because  the  rest 
won't  take  any  interest.    w>me  of  them  are  very  intelligent  men. 

The  whole  machine  is  in  the  hands  of  one  party.  On  the  whole,  the  county 
is  particularly  well  governed.  There  is  some  complaint  about  the  government 
among  both  white  and  colored,  but  it  is  fairly  well  governed.  They  have  built 
pretty  good  roads;  I  found  better  roads  down  there  than  I  have  found  in  some 
counties  in  Virgfinia — some  rather  prominent  counties — ^but  the  sheriff,  I  know, 
was  a  man  who  did  not  seem  to  represent  the  best  element  of  the  county  at  any 
rate;  but  most  of  the  officers  seemed  to  be  a  pretty  good  set  of  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Was  this  sheriff  appointed  or  elected?— A.  The  sheriff — 
now,  let  us  see ;  now ,  he  is  appointed  by  the  grand  j ury ,  I  think.  I  may  be  mistaken 
about  that;  he  is  not  elected,  at  any  rate;  there  are  no  elective  officers  in  a  county, 
in  a  town  where  the  race  is  about  evenly  divided. 

To  illustrate  the  kind  Of  work  we  have  done  at  Atlanta  University,  here  are  the 
four  publications  that  we  have  there.  The  first  thing  was  Mortality  of  Negroes 
in  Cities.  We  began  with  the  view  perhaps  of  stating  the  conditions  or  the 
negroes  in  the  cities  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  Mr.  Washington's  work  consider- 
ing the  negroes  especially  in  the  country.  Then  this  followed  it.  This  was  pub- 
lished first  by  the  Labor  Bureau  officially  and  afterwards  by  us:  Social  and  Physical 
Conditions  of  the  Negro  of  several  cities.  We  took  different  districts  in  the  cities, 
that  is,  in  each  city— selected  some  typical  districts.  Then  graduates  of  Atlanta 
University  and  other  institutions  went  through  these  districts  and  took  a  census 
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and  wrote  their  impreBsions  of  that  particular  part  and  published  that.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  statistics  in  them,  except  in  the  first  one,  but  I  think  yon  may  find 
something  of  this  that  may  be  of  interest.  This,  Efforts  of  American  Negroes  for 
Social  Betterment,  includes  all  sorts  of  institutions,  as  the  church  work  for 
charity,  orphans'  homes  and  asylums,  and  things  of  that  sort  which  are  iirotten  up 
and  carried  on  by  the  ne^^oes.  The  study  last  year  was  on  The  Negro  in  Busi- 
ness, and  in  the  study  this  year  we  are  trying  to  find  out  what  all  the  men  gradu- 
ating in  colleges,  both  North  and  South,  are  doing  after  leaving  and  how  they  are 
getting  along. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Colored  men? — ^A.  Yes;  colored  men.  Some  of  my  stu- 
dents have  made  a  study  of  various  districts  in  Gkioreia  which  some  of  you  might 
be  interested  in.  This  is  in  the  Labor  Bulletin  for  May,  1899,  and  then  there  will 
be  in  the  Labor  Bulletin  within  the  next  few  months  a  study  of  the  ownership  of 
land  by  negroes  of  the  whole  State  of  Georgia,  which  I  made  for  them  last  year. 

I  suppose  most  of  you  know  the  importance  of  a  county  town  in  a  small  Souuiem 
county.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  county  in  the  way  that  a  New  England  town 
used  to  be  perhaps  two  generations  ago.  Albany,  for  instance;  everybody  in  the 
county  of  Dougherty  must  go  to  Albany  at  least  once  a  month,  and  most  people 
go  once  a  week.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  Southern  town  idea;  the  streets  are  lined 
with  stores,  and  if  you  ever  get  a  chance  to  go  down  that  way  you  want  to  spe- 
cially visit  on  Saturday  when  the  whole  negro  population  of  the  county  comes  out 
and  takes  possession  of  the  town. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Where  is  that?--A.  Albany;  it  is  the  capital  of  this 
county  1  am  talking  about;  it  is  the  county  seat.  The  uopulation  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  here;  the  white  poupulation  I  am  sure  aooiit;  about  1,000  people 
live  there,  and  of  these  588 — pernaps  a  little  more  than  that — are  colored.  The 
distribution  of  the  white  and  colorea  population  in  Southern  towns  is  interesting. 
Sometimes  it  is  like  a  circle,  with  the  white  ixvpulation  in  the  center,  the  colored 
X>opulation  forming  a  fringe  around  the  outside.  In  other  cases,  as  for  instance 
Atlanta,  it  is  like  a  dumb-bell,  with  a  settlement  here  and  a  settlement  there,  and 
connected  by  a  short  streak  along  through  the  middle.  In  Albany  the  town  is 
divided  almost  exactly  in  two;  the  colored  line  runs  visibly  right  through  the 
town.  There  are  some  exceptions,  but  south  of  Broad  the  negroes  live  and  north 
the  white  people  live.  The  negro  quarters  of  the  town  are  well  kept  and  there 
are  some  rather  pretty  houses.  There  are  no  distinct  slums,  but  there  are  some 
old  and  dilapidated  houses  of  bad  repute — I  suppose  about  2  colored  and  2  white — 
which  are  lilaced  in  the  ne^ro  quarters  of  the  town.  You  will  notice  here  a  thing  I 
spoke  about  before.  That  is,  there  are  867  females  and  221  males.  There  is  an  excess 
of  women  i n  town — negro  women ,  of  course.  The  reason  for  it  is  the  negro  women 
can  get  work.  There  is  a  g^eat  demand  for  them  as  servants  and  there  is  no  such 
great  demand  for  the  men,  though  they  get  some  work  as  porters,  etc.,  but  the 
women  get  much  more  steady  work  than  men,  and  there  is  almost  always  an  excess 
in  Southern  towns — in  towns  and  in  the  country,  too.  I  forgot  to  speak  about  the 
color  here.  In  the  coimtry  63  oer  cent  of  the  negroes  were  black,  and  evidently,  so 
far  as  you  could  see,  full  blooded.  There  were  33  per  cent  who  were  brown.  1  do 
not  know — it  was  impossible  to  tell — whether  that  was  from  mixed  blood  or  from 
the  color  of  the  Africans ,  because  some  African s  are  brown .  I  know  we  had  one  at 
Wilberf orce  who  was  quite  light — almost  yellow — who  was  a  native-bom  African. 
Thirty-three  per  cent  were  brown,  4  i>er  cent  yellow,  so  you  see  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  are  dark  there.  In  the  towns  there  was  a  smaller  per  cent  of  the  blacks, 
and  that  had  come  probably  rather  by  the  migration  of  the  yellow  and  brown 
people  from  the  country  than  from  any  very  gr.eat  lewdness  in  town.  There  did 
not  seem  to  be  very  much  of  the  systematic  cohabitation  between  white  and  col- 
ored that  used  to  take  place.  There  may  have  been  some  of  it,  but  I  could  find 
very  little  trace  of  it.  Sixty  -per  cent  were  black  in  the  town,  82  per  cent  brown, 
and  10  per  cent  yellow.  The  negroes  of  Albany  were  mostly,  of  course,  not  bom 
in  the  town.  They  were  born  somewhere  in  Georgia  or  out  m  the  country.  You 
see  here  in  miniature  the  whole  migration  movement — ^the  migration  of  the 
negroes  from  the  country  to  the  towns— and  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to 
handle  or  to  advise  about  even.  I  have  spoken  of  the  dull  character  of  the  coun- 
try, the  fact  that  life  is  very  dull  there.  School  is  bad;  just  as  soon  as  you  get 
any  sort  of  ambition  or  light  breaking  in  upon  a  boy  or  ^rl  they  want  to  go  to 
town,  no  matter  how  much  we  may  say  as  to  the  desirability  of  their  staying  in 
the  country.  In  particular  cases  it  is  very  hard  to  tell  them  not  to  go — if  ttiey 
are  staying  in  Dougherty  County— if  they  want  to  get  up  in  the  world.  There  is 
very  little  chance  for  them  if  they  stay  out  in  the  country— very  little  chance  of 
their  becoming  land  owners.    Those  who  stay  there  and  succeed  have  usually 
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had  some  extra  talents.  A  good  many  of  them  have  had  some  extra  lift  in  some 
way — that  is,  perhaps  their  former  masters  gave  them  a  chance  to  buy  some 
land,  or  nerhaps  some  man  they  were  working  for  was  especially  careful  to  g^ve 
them  a  cnance  to  buy  land,  or  if  they  went  to  town  perhaps  they  made  some 
money  in  some  other  sort  of  work,  getting  a  start  and  getting  ahead,  and  then 
they  came  back  and  bought  their  land.  Sometimes  they  sent  their  children  to 
town  and  the  children  went  to  work  in  the  towns  as  servants,  etc.,  and  helped 
to  buy  land.  In  States  farther  North,  in  Virginia,  land  is  bought  by  servant 
girls  working  in  Philadelphia  who  send  their  money  back,  so  that  whole  families 
will  staH  to  go  to  town,  and  when  they  come  in  town  they  reproduce  the  1-room 
cabin  that  they  have  in  the  country— if  they  have  been  livmg  in  a  1-room  cabin — 
and  they  have  the  same  sized  1-room  cabm,  and  the  result  is  they  get  crowded 
into  little  tenement  houses,  close  together,  very  often,  and  with  high  rents.  As 
to  the  work  which  they  find  to  do,  that,  of  course,  is  much  more  varied  in  the 
towns  than  it  is  in  the  country.  If  they  can  once  get  a  start  they  can  usually 
buy  land  and  own  little  homesteads  around.  I  have  here  a  record  of  those  that 
own  land  in  Albany.  A  larger  number  proportionally  own  land  in  the  town 
than  in  the  country,  and  they  own,  of  course,  much  more  elaboi*ate  houses 
usually.  There  are  some  colored  men  who  live  in  town  and  own  plantations  in 
the  country.  Some  of  them  are  wealthy  men.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  man 
named  Powell  who  probably  is  worth  about  $80,000.  He  has,  I  think,  some  2,000 
acres  of  land.  He  owns  houses  in  town  and  then  he  owns  a  plantation  in  Dough- 
erty County;  and  then  he  owns  1  or  2  other  plantations  in  other  counties.  On 
some  of  his  plantations  he  has  white  tenants  living.  Then  there  is  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Bilungslea,  who  usually  owns  anywhere  from  one  tp  two  thousand  acres 
of  land  which  he  cultivates.  He  must  be  worth  at  least  $20,000, 1  suppose.  When 
I  was  down  there  the  last  time  he  said  that  the  low  price  of  cotton  put  him  in  a  little 
worse  condition  than  he  usually  was.  He  not  only  owns  a  good  deal  of  land,  but 
he  hires  land  besides  that,  and  then  lets  it  out  to  tenants  and  renters.  He  runs  a 
store,  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  things  of  that  sort.  He  is  usually  in  town  a  good 
deal,  but  does  not  live  in  town  really.  There  are.  while  I  am  speaking  of  that, 
there  are  several  men  there  worth  from  three  to  fifteen  thousand— I  suppose  per- 
haps 7  or  8  in  the  county  that  are  worth  from  three  thousand  up.  (Jf  the  men 
between  20  and  40  years  of  age,  the  largest  number  in  any  single  occupation  is  that 
of  day  laborers.  They  work  around.  They  do  anything  they  can  pick  up  to  do. 
They  usually  get  between  35  and  50  cents  a  day;  I  think  about  50  cents  a  day 
usually,  and  do  pretty  well.  If  they  get  work  fairly  regularly  they  do  better  than 
they  would  do  in  the  country.  Then,  after  the  day  laborers,  come  the  porters. 
They  are  employed  in  stores,  and  there  are  a  large  number  of  stores  there,  so  that 
they  do  pretty  well;  some  of  them  do  very  well.  I  visited  a  house  of  one  man  who 
was  a  porter  in  a  drug  store.  He  had  a  nice  house  of  6  or  8  rooms.  I  had  an  even- 
ing out  there,  and  the  people  from  the  town  met  there  and  they  had  a  very  pleasant 
little  gathering  of  people  who  were  quiet  and  pleasant,  and  I  enjoyed  myself  a  good 
deal.  They  said  he  was  practically  a  clerk  in  the  drug  store,  although  he  was  not 
called  a  clerk,  but  did  almost  a  clerk's  work,  and  did  some  writing  and  things  of 
that  sort;  but  he  received  a  porter's  wages,  of  course.  I  have  forgotten  exactly 
what  his  wages  were  now,  but  I  think  they  were  about  $20  a  month — something 
like  that — ^possibly  a  little  more  than  that.  There  were  77  day  laborers,  35  i)or- 
ters,  22  laborers  in  the  mills.  They  have  fertilizer  mills  there  for  making  ferti- 
lizers, and  laborers  work  there — colored  laborers  almost  exclusively.  They  have 
a  great  many  laborers  who  work  around  other  sorts  of  mills.  They  have  a  few 
other  mills,  but  I  forget  just  what  they  are,  but  laborers  work  about  as  porters, 
etc.  Then  in  all  the  cotton  gins  'they  work,  although  most  of  them  are  in  the 
country.  There  are  some  of  them  around  town  there.  After  the  22  laborers  in 
the  mills  come  19  laborers  on  railroads.  The  railroad  laborers  get  pretty  good 
wages  and  seem  to  be  a  fairly  steady  class  of  laborers.  The  trades  are  pretty 
well  represented  in  the  town.  There  are  11  brick  masons,  7  barbers,  7  painters, 
1  baker,  1  tailor,  4  firemen,  1  wheelwright,  1  plumber,  1  is  put  down  as  a  mechanic, 
and  11  carpenters.  All  of  the  carpenter  work  is  done  by  colored  men.  I  lived 
in  one  or  two  houses  which  they  built.  One  of  them  was  a  house  where  the 
teachers  of  this  colored  school,  the  A.  M.  A.  school,  lived.  It  was  a  very  good 
house  indeed,  very  well  built,  and  unusually  good  for  the  town.  These  arti- 
sans get  plenty  to  do.  As  I  say,  they  have  a  monopoly  of  the  market  thei*e; 
there  are  no  white  persons  to  compete  with  thorn.  Tnen,  besides  those  I  have 
named,  there  are  some  professional  men.  There  is  one  doctor  who  just  came 
down  there  who  is  a  brotner  of  a  girl  I  used  to  know  in  school,  and  he  has  built 
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up  quite  a  practice  out  clu-ough  the  country.  He  is  the  first  colored  doctor  in  the 
county,  and  seems  to  be  doing  pretty  well.  He  has  his  horse  and  carriage  and 
an  office  boy  besides.  The  other  professional  men  are.  6  preachers  and  6  teachers. 
I  think  that  is  all.  The  preachers  there  have  not  got  as  strong  a  hold  upon  their 
congre^tions  as  in  the  case  of  most  Southern  towns.  On  the  other  hand  the 
beneficiary  society  wields  an  immense  amount  of  influence  there.  In  one  of  those 
pamphlets  which  I  passed  around  theye  is  a  study  of  these  beneficiary  societies. 
They  are  very  interesting,  because  they  are  like  some  of  the  societies  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  laboring  societies  during  the  Middle  Ages,  a  soci- 
ety of  men  for  mutual  protection,  and  for  burying  the  dead,  etc.  Nearly  all 
countries  have  efforts  at  societies  of  this  kind,  and  they  are  starting  among  the 
country  people  at  a  great  rate.  There  are  very  few  of  the  ordinary  class — of  the 
middle  class  of  colored  people  in  the  United  States— that  don't  belong  to  one  or 
two  societies.  The  object  of  the  society^  usually  is  clear  and  simple.  The  people 
are  to  pay  in  a  certain  amount,  say  25  cents  a  month,  and  that  money  is  to  be 
kept,  and  when  they  die  they  are  to  be  buried  from  that. '  If  they  yay  any  more 
they  are  to  get  a  certain  amount  when  they  are  sick,  and  so  on  through  various 
gradations.  Some  of  these  societies  are  rank  swindles.  Some  of  them  are  gotten 
up  by  outside  people,  and  they  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  money  away  from  the 
colored  people,  but  others  that  are  conducted  by  the  colored  people  themselves 
have  been  fairly  and  honestly  conducted,  and  they  have  given  the  colored  people 
a  good  deal  of  insight  into  ousiness  matters;  and  if  they  were  conducted  in  a 
right  way  and  some  safeguards  thrown  around  them,  they  would  be  of  great 
benefit  in  the  future.  You  will  find  them  a  little  in  the  country,  but  especially 
around  the  towns. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  those  societies  secret? — ^A.  Usually  not.  They  have 
really  succeeded  the  secret  societies;  they  have  become  common-sense  secret  soci- 
eties. There  are,  of  course,  secret  societies,  but  these  societies  are  not  secret; 
mostly  they  are  open,  and  women  join  them,  and  sometimes  children.  They 
really  take  the  place  of  the  savings  bank.  To  some  extent  they  are  not  as  good 
as  the  savings  bank,  and,  as  I  say,  there  is  practically  no  safeguard  around  them 
at  all  from  the  laws  of  the  State,  but  they  are  about  the  only  way  that  the  col- 
ored people  could  save  systematically. 

Q.  Do  they  have  any  system  of  insurance?— A.  Yes;  that  is,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  premium  whether  young  or  old  practically.  From  a  business  point  of 
view,  of  course,  if  they  all  stick  together  the  thing  would  be  bound  to  fail  in 
the  long  run,  but  the  lapses  and  the  coming  in  of  new  members  enable  them  to 
get  along  pretty  well.  There  are  some  of  tnem  that  have  gotten  down  to  really 
something  like  a  business.  Now,  there  is  the  True  Reformers,  which  owns  con- 
siderable propei-ty,  all  up  in  Virginia,  and  where  it  seems  to  be  run  upon  busi- 
ness principles;  but  most  of  them  are  small,  local,  and  shaky. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  They  are  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Odd  Fellows 
ana  Masons?— A.  Yes. 

Those  societies  have  funeral  benefits? — A.  Yes. 
^.  They  are  conducted  probably  on  the  same  line  that  the  similar  lodges  of  the 
white  people  are,  are  they  not? — A.  Yes;  probably  copied  from  them  to  a  certain 
extent.  Some  of  them  are  very  old.  There  are  a  few  of  them  that  date  back 
even  to  slavery.  I  think  there  is  one  in  Au^sta,  Ga.,  that  is  very  old,  and  some 
in  Virginia  that  are  quite  old,  but  most  oi  them  have  sprung  up  in  the  last  10 
years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Now,  you  say  these  societies  are  detracting  from  the 
influence  and  usefulness  of  the  churches? — ^A.  Not  exactly  that  way.  I  will  say 
they  are  getting  hold  of  the  people  in  a  way  the  church  is  not.  That  is— you  see 
the  negro  church  is  a  peculiar  institution.  Almost  everywhere  it  is  the  center  of 
negro  life — ^its  social  institutions — which  furnishes  for  a  negro  everything.  It  is 
a  place  where  the  stranger  is  introduced  when  he  comes  to  town.  It  takes  the 
place  of  the  newspaper  to  a  certain  extent,  or  in  any  town  you  want  to  reach  the 
colored  people  there  is  no  use  of  putting  advertisements  in  the  newspapers;  just 
send  around  notice  to  the  churches;  that  will  reach  them  three  times  as  quick; 
so  the  church  is  a  ^eat  social  center.  Now,  in  Albany,  and  to  some  extent  in 
Dougherty  County,  it  is  less  than  in  other  counties.  That  is,  it  has  fallen  back 
to  merely  meeting  places  devoted  to  religious  exercises;  but  it  is  not  a  place  for 
these  social  gatherings,  nor  is  it  a  social  center  as  it  used  to  be.  I  have  noticed 
in  no  other  place  where  the  change  has  been  so  marked.  In  Virginia  still  the 
church,  and  usually  a  Baptist  church,  is  the  center  of  negro  life  in  any  and  every 
way. 
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Q.  Well,  now,  do  yon  think  this  change  is  an  improvement? — ^A.  Well,  lijce  all 
changes,  it  has  dangers.  It  is  in  some  resxx^cts  an  improvement.  It  is  simply 
the  echoing  of  the  age.  The  people  are  feeling  now  that  it  is  time  for  money- 
making  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  they  are  getting  interested  in  business  and 
they  are  turning  from  the  church,  as  they  are  bound  to  do  some  in  the  next  25 
years,  and  they  are  ^oing  to  turn  more  and  more.  Now,  that  turning,  of  course,  is 
undoubtedly  becoming  a  strain  upon  all  sorts  of  moral  relations,  etc.,  everything 
that  the  church  has  taught.  The  only  thing  that  makes  it  of  less  importance  is 
that  the  church  among  the  colored  people  has  never  been  representative  of  the 
best  morals,  so  that  perhaps  you  may  get  out  of  the  whole  thing  a  purified  church. 

Q.  fBv  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  Does  that  not  need  just  a  little  explanation,  that  the 
church  has  not  been  the  representative  of  the  highest  morals? — A.  I  mean  the 
church,  being  the  representative  of  the  whole  social  life  of  the  colored  people,  has 
simply  reflected  the  moral  tone  of  the  colored  people.  If  you  went  into  a  com- 
munity where  things  were  conspicuously  lewd,  you  would  probably  find  a  lewd 
minister  of  the  church  there,  and  a  deacon  who  was  not  in  any  too  good  marriage 
relations,  etc.  Still  one  might  find  another  church  in  another  part  of  the  town, 
perhaps,  and  you  would  find  a  collection  of  people  in  another  church  where  the 
whole  moral  tone  was  quite  different;  but  the  social  center,  that  is  what  the 
church  is  for,  to  be  the  social  center.  Now,  when  it  loses  its  function  of  being 
the  social  center  perhaps  it  will  survive  by  being  the  moral  center. 

Q.  Thereby  take  a  higherposition? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Well,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  religfious  sentiment  is  spread- 
ing more  rapidly  amongst  the  colored  people  than  formerly? — A.  No;  I  would  not 
say  that.    It  has  not  been  my  experience. 

Q.  Has  not  the  education  of  ministers  in  recent  years  had  very  considerable  to 
do  with  it?— A.  Yes;  but  the  influence  of  the  education  of  ministers  has  been  in 
another  way  altogether.  It  has  been  more  in  the  upbuilding  of  stricter  morals 
among  the  upper  classes  of  ifte  colored  people,  but* it  has  not  been  technically  in 
the  spreading  of  religion.  You  take  the  ola  colored  parson  of  the  religion  of  20 
years  ago,  and  he  usually  will  shake  his  head  about  the  religion  of  the  colored 
classes  to-day.  For  instance,  in  Atlanta,  there  is  a  church  called  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church.  It  is  presided  over  by  a  man  who  graduated  from  Yale 
University.  He  is  a  splendid  man  in  every  way;  well  educated,  and  preaches 
sermons  that  are  usually  reported  by  the  Constitution,  some  of  them  sometimes 
to  quite  a  length,  and  the  people  who  go  there  represent  the  very  best  colored 
people  of  the  city.  Undoubtedly  they  are  people  wno  own  their  own  homes,  and 
if  you  could  not  pee  them  you  would  not  think  you  were  in  a  colored  church,  but 
nearly  all  of  the  older  people  have  their  doubts  about  how  much  religion  there  is 
in  that  church. 

Q.  It  is  a  fashionable  place? — A.  Yea,  but  undoubtedly  that  church  represents 
an  advance. 

Q.  Some  of  the  white  churches  are  the  same? — A.  Of  course;  it  has  not  gone  so 
far  with  us  yet. 

I  don't  know  that  there  is  anything  particular  to  notice  in  the  town  with 
regard  to  illiteracy,  age,  sex,  etc.  Of  course  there  is  less  illiteracy  in  the  town, 
and  that  comes  from  the  fact  that  it  has  such  good  school  facilities.  The  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association  planted  a  school  there  some  20  years  ago.  I  think  it 
was  under  white  teachers  for  a  while,  and  they  have  put  it  entirely  under  colored 
teachers,  and  it  is  very  well  conducted  indeed.  The  teachers  are  all  graduates, 
nearly  all  college  graduates;  some  normal  school  graduates;  and  the  attendance 
is  large,  2  or  3  hundred,  something  like  that.  The  public  school  is  not  quite  so 
good  as  that,  naturally.  The  teachers  are  not  paid  so  well,  and  the  school  is  not 
graded.  They  have  a  large  number  of  students.  The  white  school  r<»presents  a 
thing  that  was  often  done  in  a  good  many  places  in  the  South.  They  have  a 
special  tax  among  the  white  people  for  the  white  schools,  and  give  the  proceeds 
of  that  special  tax  entirely  to  the  white  school,  so  it  enables  their  school  to  run  8 
or  9  months,  while  the  colored  school  mns  about  4, 1  think;  something  like  that. 
The  academy,  however,  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  runs  8  months, 
I  think,  so  the  school  facilities  in  town  are  far  and  away  better  than  in  the  conn- 
try.    Of  course  the  children  have  to  pay  to  go  to  the  academy,  bui;  not  very  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  that  special  tax  a  town  matter  or  a  county  or  State 
matter?— A.  Neither.  It  is  a  matter  of  private  initiative  altogether.  There  are  a 
great  many  things  done  like  that  in  the  South .  Now ,  for  instance ,  sometimes  there 
are  towns  where  they  allow  everybody  to  vote.  Everybody  can  cast  his  vote,  no 
(luestion  about  it,  ana  yet  it  is  tacitly  understood  that  no  colored  vote  shall  be 
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counted  for  either  candidate.  That  is,  the  result  of  the  vote  is  determined  by  the 
white  votes.  The  colored  votes  are  not  thrown  out;  they  are  there,  but  the  result 
is  determined  simply  by  the  white  voters.  Now,  that  is  in  accordance  with  no 
law,  and  it  is  not  so  all  through  Georgia,  but  in  some  communities  it  is  so.  Now, 
in  the  town  of  Albany,  it  is  simply  a  private  affair.  The  people  are  invited  to 
contribute  to  the  white  schools.  If  there  is  a  white  family  that  does  not  con- 
tribute they  will  not  shut  the  children  out  of  school. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  really  taxation,  but  voluntaiy  contributions? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  In  this  matter  of  discrimination  in  voting  there — that 
is  in  local  elections?— A.'  Local  elections;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Axe  funds  that  are  thus  contributed  by  the  white  people 
handled  by  the  regular  tax  gatherers? — A.  I  can  not  say  about  that;  I  don't 
know.  It  IS  very  hard  to  find  out  an3rthing  of  that  sort,  but  I  think  they  are;  I 
think  they  are  handled  just  the  same  as  public  funds  are  handled,  and  that  the 
teachers  are  paid  in  just  the  same  way,  but  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  At  any 
rate,  the  teachers  are  paid  from  that.  The  public  funds  would  only  support  the 
white  school  certainly  not  over  5  months,  and  it  runs  from  8  to  9. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  the  public  funds  equally  divided  between  the 
white  and  colored  schools?— A.  No;  jwssibly  the  negroes  get  a  third  in  some 
States.    Sometimes  they  do  not  get  as  much  as  that,  but  usually  about  one-third. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  colored  schools  in  the  country,  in  Dougherty 
County? — A.  It  is  pretty  bad.  In  the  first  place,  it  runs  less  time;  second  place, 
very  poor  teachers,  and  practically  no  schoolhouses,  so  that  the  average  colored 
child  in  Dougherty  County  can  not  get  a  decent  education  in  the  public  school — 
that  is,  I  mean  an  education  that  will  allow  him  to  read,  write,  and  spell. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Philupb.)  Take  the  South  as  a  whole,  is  not  education  increasing 
more  colored  people  being  educated  each  year?— A.  Yes;  but  what  is  being 
done  now  is  to  educate  the  61ite,  the  exceptional  few.  The  common  school  in  the 
South, in  the  i>arts  of  the  South  I  have  observed,  the  common  school  is  very  bad. 
It  is  my  opinion,  and  merely  an  opinion,  that  the  common  school  is  worse  off  now 
than  10  or  15  years  a^o.  There  is  not  as  good  common-school  education  there; 
but  as  I  say,  I  don't  like  to  express  very  many  opinions  about  the  whole  South, 
because  things  differ  so  much.  That  is  where  we  ^et  so  many  contradictions 
about  the  South.  These  are  all  provincial  communities;  they  may  differ  vastly 
on  little  questions.  You  may  find  here  and  there  a  little  community  which  has  an 
excellent  public  colored  school,  but  as  I  say  my  impression  is,  from  what  I  have 
talked  about  and  seen  among  the  people,  that  a  public  colored  school  in  the  South 
is  not  as  good  to-day  as  it  has  been. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FarQuhar.)  What  is  the  popular  opinion  amon^  the  colored  peo- 
ple of  the  South  in  respect  to  the  education  of  the  colored  children? — A.  Well, 
that  question  is  a  thing  that  is  a  little  difficult  to  get  at,  but  I  believe  myself  that 
the  colored  people  eventually  "have  got  to  support  their  own  schools. 

Q.  Do  you  find  in  the  South  any  well  to  do  Southern  men  that  are  really  opposed 
to  the  Southern  schools?  Do  you  find  any? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  get  at  men  in  the  South  and  talk  to  them.  I 
have  Deen  in  Atlanta  for  4  years.  Of  course,  I  have  not  run  around  to  find  peo- 
ple, and  yet  naturally  in  a  community  like  that  you  would  think  I  would  know 
some  of  the  men  of  the  community  who  were  influential.  I  have  not  met  a  single 
one  except  Joel  Chandler  Hams,  and  I  met  him  only  about  50  minutes.  So  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  say;  but  from  reading  the  papers  there  and  from  general  devel- 
op^ments  my  impression  is  that  while  there  is  a  minority — a  large  and  influential 
minority — that  are  in  favor  of  the  public  schools  and  in  favor  of  making  them_ 
better,  and  representing  the  best  class  of  the  South,  yet  the  majority  of  the  people" 
in  the  South  do  not  like  the  negro  public  schools  and  do  not  propose  to  sui)port 
them  very  lon^.    That  is  my  impression.     It  may  be  different  in  different  States. 

We  had  a  bill  in  the  legislature  of  Georgia  to  divide  the  taxes  and  give  the  col- 
ored schools  simply  the  direct  taxation  actually  paid  by  negroes,  and  not  even 
give  them  any  share  of  the  indirect  taxes.  The  bill  was  defeated,  to  be  sure,  but 
it  was  reported  favorably  by  the  senate  committee  and  was  defeated  by  a  good 
many  considerations  which  1  do  not  think  allowed  the  people  to  express  their  real 
opinion  about  taxation  in  (Georgia  for  negro  schools. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Now,  as  a  matter  of  comparison,  do  you  think  there  is 
an  improvement  in  the  last  10  years  in  the  conditions  and  standing  of  the  schools 
for  white  children? — A.  I  rather  doubt  that.  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  nearly  as 
much  about  that,  but  certainly  in  Georgia  the  schools  for  the  white  children  are 
bad. 
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Q.  How  do  they  compare  with  the  negro  schools? — A.  They  are  better  than  the 
neprro  schools. 

Q.  How  do  they  compare  with  the  New  England  schools?— A.  There  is  no  com- 
parison at  all,  not  even  in  a  city  like  Atlanta.  The  white  public  schools  are  so 
crowded  that  the  children  can  not  get  the  attention  they  ought  to  have.  The 
general  run  of  the  schools  is  not  good  at  all.  In  Atlanta  they  have  probably 
better  schools  than  anywhere  in  the  State,  except  possibly  in  Augusta  and 
Savannah. 

<^.  Is  the  method  prevalent  there  of  private  schools? — A.  Yes;  among  the  wealthy 
whites.  There  are  a  number  of  these  girls'  colleeres  for  the  daughters,  and  then 
the  boys  go  to  the  denominational  schools  and  tne  State  universityi  and  some  of 
them  to  the  North  to  school.  I  think  there  is  still  among  the  best  people  a  dislike 
to  the  public-school  system  to  some  extent.  I  do  not  mean  they  actually  do  not 
think  the  poor  whites  ought  to  be  educated,  but  they  have  their  doubts  as  to 
whether  that  is  the  best  method  of  giving  a  child  an  education— putting  him  in 
the  public  schools. 

Q.  Does  that  come  in  as  a  religious  question? — ^A.  To  some  extent,  but  not  alto- 
getner.  I  do  not  know  how  much  it  enters  into  the  public  schools,  but  it  does 
more  than  in  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  because  the  line  between  Methodists 
and  Baptists  in  Oeorgia  is  drawn  pretty  tight. 

Q.  Are  there  any  narochial  schools? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  so.  Oh,  yes,  there  are 
in  Savannah;  but  I  ao  not  think  there  are  in  Atlanta.  They  have  a  very  excellent 
State  school  commissioner  in  Georgia.  If  it  were  not  for  him  the  schools  would 
be  much  worse  off  than  they  are. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  How  are  the  schools  controlled  locally?— A.  The  State 
appoints  a  county  school  commissioner.  I  think  he  is  appointed  by  the  State  school 
commissioner.  At  any  rate,  he  represents  the  State.  Then  there  is  the  county 
board  of  trustees,  who  take  care  of  the  schools.  I  am  not  sure  but  there  are  also 
some  local  trustees.  At  any  rate,  the  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  local  elective 
board— in  some  counties  elected  by  the  people  directly  and  in  some  counties 
appointed  in  a  roundabout  way.  Sometmies  there  are  colored  representatives 
on  the  board,  and  sometimes  there  are  not.  Their  action,  of  course,  is  apt  to  be 
tinged  by  all  sorts  of  local  considerations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  law  to  suggest  along  the  line  of  education 
in  the  South  for  the  benefit  of  colored  people?  Can  the  city  or  the  State  do  more 
than  it  is  doing? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  State  can  or  not.  In  the  first  place, 
the  people  of  Georgia  complain  a  great  deal  of  taxation.  I  can  not  understand 
why,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  general  complaint.  I  think,  mjrself ,  it  must  be  because 
the  taxation  does  not  fall  upon  the  right  persons.  I  think  it  falls  hard  on  the  land- 
owner and  the  country  person.  They  have  no  real  good  system  of  assessment. 
They  do  not  have  tax  assessors  but  tax  receivers,  and  a  man  gives  his  sworn 
account  of  the  prox)erty  he  owns.  In  the  cities  they  have  tax  assessors.  He  comes 
in  and  gives  his  sworn  statement,  and  while  that  may  be  revised,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  not  in  the  case  of  an  influential  man.  So  that  taxation  falls  heavily  upon 
the  small  landowner  and  the  small  property  owner,  and  the  ordinary  laboring  peo- 
ple are  taxed  heavily  for  sewing  machines  and  household  furniture  and  things  of 
that  sort. 

With  a  State  that  is  complaining  of  taxation  such  as  that,  it  is  rather  hard  to 
suggest  that  they  do  more  for  public  schools.  More  ought  to  be  done  for  the 
white,  and  certainly  more  for  the  colored  schools.  It*  seems  to  me  that  the 
National  Government  has  got  to  do  something  for  common-school  education  in 
the  South,  and  especially  for  the  negroes.  I  think  it  is  unfair  that  the  South 
should  have  to  bear  the  burden — the  whole  burden — of  the  education  of  the  South- 
em  negroes.  It  is  an  immense  burden;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  In  spite  of 
the  manv  objections  to  the  National  Government  coming  in  in  a  case  of  that  sort, 
I  think  that  it  ought  to,  and  as  things  are  going  now  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  going 
to  keep  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  there  any  tax  on  incomes  above  $1,000  or  $3,000  in 
Georgia?— A.  I  think  not.  I  have  never  had  it  called  to  my  attention,  at  any 
rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  recommend  a  law  to  be  enacted  by  Con- 
gress for  the  general  benefit  of  education  in  the  South? — ^A.  Some  modified  Blair 

Q.  In  proiK)rtion  to  the  number  of  colored  people  in  the  States? — ^A.  I  do  not 
know,  t  had  not  thought  out  any  details  at  all.  I  should  say  rather  in  propor- 
tion to  the  illiteracy  in  the  States,  and,  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  in  some  way  nxed 
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SO  that  local  endeavor  would  be  sapplemented  by  the  Gk>yeminent*8  aid.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  a  State  like  Gheorgia  should  pass  a  law  saying  the  taxation  from 
negroes  should  go  to  negro  schools,  and  from  whites  to  white  schools.  That 
would  mean  between  one  and  two  months'  school  for  the  negro.  Now,  suppose 
the  Government  in  some  way  should  step  in  and  say  that  if  the  negroes  would, 
by  their  own  initiative,  add  another  month  or  two,  the  Government  would  do  so 
much  more.  That  would  be  an  incentive  for  the  colored  people  to  do  all  they 
could.  They  could  do  a  good  deal,  for  in  religion  and  churcnes  they  have  done  a 
wonderful  work,  in  building  churches,  etc. ;  and  now  that  they  have  churches  they 
could  build  schools,  and  if  they  had  that  incentive  it  would  lift  a  burden  from 
the  whites  of  the  South  and  give  the  negroes  a  public-school  system.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  worked  through  the  regular  State  officials.  I  think  they  ou^ht  to  be 
kept  in  touch  with  it.  I  mean  it  should  not  lead  to  any  greater  division  than 
there  is  now,  but  in  someway  to  fix  it  so  that  the  ordinary  black  boy  in  the  South 
could  learn  to  read  and  write  and  cipher.  I  think  the  nation  owes  that  to  them, 
and  they  can  not  do  it  in  most  parts  of  the  South  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  How  can  the  G^eneral  Government  draw  lines  of  race  or 
color?— A.  It  does.  It  would,  of  course,  be  a  difficult  thing.  For  instance,  put 
the  law  in  this  way,  that  if  there  were  any  children  in  Georgia  that  did  not  get 
2  months'  schooling,  if  the  patrons  of  that  school  would  make  the  school  so  much 
longer,  the  United  States  would  step  in  and  bring  it  up  to  a  certain  term.  Say 
nothing  about  color  in  it.    In  some  cases  it  might  ^o  to  help  the  whites. 

(Jj.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  make  a  law  of  that  kind  eciually  applicable  to  all? — 
A.  Yes.  If  it  made  it  in  p^roper  proportion  to  illiteracy  it  would  not  affect  most 
Northern  States.    I  think  it  ought  to  be  made  in  proportion  to  illiteracy. 

I  wish  the  commission  could  have  done  some  of  this  local  study.  I  think  there 
is  a  great  deal  that  would  have  been  learned  from  a  number  of  local  studies  of 
this  Kind  that  would  have  thrown  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  question.  Of 
course  what  I  have  said  to-day  only  relates  to  a  small  county  of  one  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  many  colored  labor  organizations  in  the  cities 
in  tne  South?— A.  There  are  some.  They  are  a  very  curious  development.  I  pre- 
sume ^ou  heard  at  the  time  President  McEinley  was  there  they  wanted  the  labor 
organizations  to  i)arade  in  Atlanta,  but  they  would  not  allow  the  negroes  to  parade, 
and  so  the  whites  would  not  parade.  That  same  thing  has  happened  in  Savan- 
nah, I  think — ^in  one  other  city,  at  any  rate.  Troubles  arise  continually  on  account 
of  it.  For  instance,  recently  they  organized  the  Electrical  Workers  down  in  Flor- 
ida and  sent  them  a  charter.  Tbev  round  out  afterwards  that  they  were  negroes, 
and  tried  to  get  the  charter  back,  but  the  negroes  would  not  give  it  up,  ana  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  thinghas  been  settled  yet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  much  information  about  the  extent  of  labor 
organizations  among  the  colored  people? — A.  Not  very  much.  I  simply  know 
that  in  most  building  trades  the  negroes  can  join,  and  considerable  numbers  have 
joined.  They  sometimes  meet  in  tne  same  hall,  the  white  on  one  side  and  the 
colored  on  the  other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  anything  to  volunteer?— A.  I  think  not. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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TESTIM0H7  OF  DR.  CHARLES  W.  DABHET,  JR., 

President  and  Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  Tennessee. 

The  commission  met  at  10.50  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  At  that  time  Dr. 
dJharles  W.  Dabney,  jr.,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  may  please  state  your  name,  your  address,  and 
your  profession  or  occupation. — ^A.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  jr.,  president  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  and  professor  of  economics. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  held  yonr  present  position?— A.  With  the  exception  of 
4  years'  leave  of  absence,  since  1887.  I  was  here  in  Washington  4  years  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  J.  Sterling  Morton,  during  the  last  Cleveland 
Administration . 

Q.  You  have  been  interested  in  agriculture  for  several  years?— A.  All  my  life. 
I  was  reared  on  a  farm.  I  was  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  in 
North  Carolina  for  7  years;  then  in  Tennessee,  and  after  a  short  time  became 
president  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  where  I  have  been  since  1887. 

Q.  You  have  received  a  plan  of  inquiry  of  the  subcommission  on  agriculture? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  prepared  a  paper  along  the  line  of  that  plan  of  inquiry?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  agreeable  to  you,  you  may  present  that  paper,  and  questions  will  be  asked 
by  the  commission  as  you  go  along,  or  reserved  until  the  close,  as  you  prefer. — 
A.  I  would  like  to  fulnll  tne  pleasure  of  the  commission  entirely. 

Q.  Please  proceed  in  your  own  way. — ^A.  [Reading:] 

*'  I  have  been  asked  to  testify  concerning  '  the  general  aflricultural  condition  of 
the  South  with  reference  to  the  changes  and  the  diversification  of  agricultural 
industry,  the  condition  of  the  negroes,' and  any  other  topic  with  which  I  am  *  pai*- 
ticularly  familiar.'  I  thank  the  commission  very  heartily  for  the  opi)oitunity  to 
appear  before  them  and  will  endeavor  in  the  time  allottea  to  discuss  a  few  of  the 
subjects  which  fall  within  this  broad  description.  Taking  further  suggestion 
from  our  programme  of  subjects,  I  will,  under  the  last  clause  of  your  invitation, 
ask  permission  to  submit  some  remarks  upon  the  education  of  country  people  in 
the  South,  and  upon  technical  education,  the  basis  of  all  progress  in  industrial 
matters. 

''All  great  new  periods  in  human  history,  as  in  natural  history,  be^n  with  tre- 
mendous changes.  This  is  as  true  in  industrial  history  as  in  geological  history. 
That  great  political  and  social  cataclysm  which  we  call  the  civil  war  was  thus 
the  beginning  of  a  tremendous  revolution  which  has  ^adually  settled  down  into 
a  quiet,  but  far-reaching,  industrial  evolution.  Changing,  as  it  did,  the  entire  labor 
system  and  almost  the  entire  social  system  of  the  South,  this  revolution  affected 
tne  agric  ultural  industry  more  than  any  other.  For  this  reason ,  the  economic  and 
industrial  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Southern  States  at  the  present  time  must 
be  studied  primarily  from  the  historical  standpoint.  The  violent  chan^,  between 
1861  and  1865,  was  followed  in  1870-1880  by  a  revolution  in  almost  all  industrial 
methods,  but  the  changes  are  still  going  on  and  will  continue  to  go  on  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  come.  The  New  South  of  to-day  is  the  product  and  the  heir  of 
the  Old  South  of  I860.  Therefore,  to  understand  the  conditions  to-day  we  must 
understand  those  before  1860  as  well  as  those  since  1865. 

''  We  have  had  many  political  and  some  few  social  studies  of  this  period  of  the 
history  of  the  Southern  States,  but  no  connected  studies  of  the  agricultural  devel- 
opment of  the  South  have  been  made  from  this  the  only  true  standpoint.  To  under- 
stand the  agricultural  and  general  industrial  conditions  in  the  South  to-day,  we 
must  first  trace  the  course  of  this  great  revolution.  A  review  of  Southern 
agriculture  during  the  last  half  century  is  the  best  preparation  for  a  study  of  the 
agricultural  resources  and  possibilities  of  the  South  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
proposed,  therefore,  in  this  paper  to  take  a  hasty  view  of  the  chief  facts  with 
regard  to  the  farming  industry  in  the  Southern  States  since  1860.  It  will  only  be 
possible,  in  the  space  allotted,  to  note  the  most  imi)ortant  changes  that  have  taken 
place  and  g^ve  a  general  account  of  the  conditions  prevailing  at  stated  intervals. 
No  exact  statistical  statements  will  be  attempted,  but  the  effort  will  be  to  give 
a  true  view  of  the  development  of  Southern  agriculture  and  a  starting  point  for 
future  investigations  of  Southern  agricultural  conditions. 

''  The  condition  of  the  Southern  planter  before  the  civil  war  was  an  ideal  one  in 
many  respects.  All  the  lower  country  and  the  better  land  was  held  in  large  tracts, 
cultivated  by  slave  labor,  under  the  direction  of  their  owners  or  overseers 
appointed  by  them,  the  estates  being  usually  divided  into  several  farms;  each 
under  a  separate  manager.  A  single  proprietor  would  often  own  a  number  of 
estates  in  the  same  section,  and  those  who  were  prosperous  were  constantly 
adding  new  tracts  to  their  holdings.  The  more  respectable  class  of  planters, 
regarding  it  as  wrong  to  sell  their  slaves  except  by  way  of  punishment,  and  never 
selling  them  if  they  could  avoid  it,  found  it  necessary  every  few  years  to  purchase 
new  lands  in  order  to  supply  work  and  sustenance  for  their  rapidly  growing 
negro  families." 

This  was  especially  true  of  the  Atlantic  States  and  all  over  the  South,  except 
in  the  great  sugar  and  cotton  pl^tations,  where  the  slaves  were  managed,  to  too 
great  an  extent  for  their  own  welfare,  by  hired  overseers. 
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I  recollect  as  a  child  the  anxiety  of  my  grandmothei  in  Louisa  County,  Va., 
whose  slaves  had  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  she  had  to  go  dpwn  to  Pittsylvania 
and  Henry  counties,  to  the  south  of  Lynchburg  in  the  Piedmont  country,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  providing  land  to  be  cultivated  by  her  multiplying  slaves.  They 
were  a  real  burden  to  her,  and  having  this  principle  that  she  would  not  sell  any 
except  by  way  of  punishment,  I  think  it  was  a  great  relief  to  her  to  ^et  rid  of 
them.  Perhaps  a  little  incident  would  be  in  place.  I  remember  as  a  child  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  sitting  at  the  table  in  the  old  homestead,  where  she  was  enter- 
taining a  number  of  Federal  oflftcers — young  officers  of  the  Army  camped  all  over 
the  country  at  that  time.  A  regiment  or  division  made  their  h^ulquarters  at  her 
place,  and  very  pleasant  relations  were  established  between  her  and  them.  She 
was  at  that  time  about  65  years  of  age.  They  were  talking  very  pleasantly,  and 
they  seemed  to  be  struck  with  her  courtesy  and  to  feel  very  mucn  at  home.  They 
got  to  talking  very  familiarly  about  these  matters  and  even  joked  the  old  lady 
one  morning  at  breakfast,  and  an  officer  said,  **  Mrs.  Dabney,  I  do  not  see  why 
you  are  so  nice  to  us.  We  have  torn  your  country  all  to  pieces  and  robbed  you  of 
your  slaves.  I  do  not  see  why  you  treat  us  so  cleverly.  I  should  think  you  would 
hate  us,  but  you  are  certainly  very  kind  to  us.'*  Her  reply  was,  '*  You  have  not 
set  my  slaves  free;  you  have  set  me  free."  I  remember  those  words.  That  was 
the  feeling  of  a  great  many  people  in  the  South.  They  were  really  tremendously 
relieved  to  have  this  burden  lifted  off  their  shoulders.  The  owners  who  believed 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  care  for  and  protect  and  guard  their  slaves  were  greatly 
relieved.    But  that  is  aside.     [Beading:] 

*'  After  the  best  lands  in  the  Eastern  States  had  been  fully  occupied  it  was  the 
custom  of  these  planters,  when  their  negroes  had  multiplied  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  home  estates  to  maintain  them,  to  purchase  new  and  rich  lands  in  the  rice, 
cotton,  or  sugar  growing  sections  of  the  South  and  send  out,  under  the  leadership 
of  a  son  or  overseer,  a  portion  of  their  slaves  to  open  up  and  work  them.  By  1860 
the  best  lands  in  the  Southwest,  as  well  as  in  the  South  Atlantic  section,  had  all 
been  settled  in  this  way. 

**  From  the  industrial  standpoint  the  old  plantation  organization  was  a  very 
perfect  one.  Great  executive  ability  was  required  to  manage  it,  and  the  lordly 
owner  of  these  vast  estates  was  far  from  the  idle,  sport-loving,  or  politics-talking 
spendthrift  that  he  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  oeen.  If  he  kept  his  property 
together  and  took  care  of  all  his  dependents  he  was  a  busy,  hard- worked  man. 

**  Having  almost  perfect  control  of  his  labor,  the  Southern  planter  was  able  to 
utilize  every  worker  to  good  advantage,  and,  as  a  rule  therefore  the  slaves,  as 
well  as  the  masters,  lived  in  a  state  of  reasonablephysical  comfort  and  in  as  great 
happiness  as  is  commonly  vouchsafed  to  man.  Tne  South  was  prodigiously  pros- 
perous between  1850  and  1860,  and  every  department  of  its  agriculture  was  devel- 
oping at  a  stupendous  rate  when  the  war  came  and  overthrew  this  system. 

*  *  The  model  planter  of  those  days  produced  at  home  everything  that  was  needed 
to  feed  and  clothe  his  slaves,  and,  to  a  greskt  extent,  also  his  own  family.  Except 
in  a  few  sections  of  the  South,  where  the  lands  were  especially  well  adapted  to 
rice,  cotton,  or  sugar,  and  yielded  such  gretit  profits  that  it  paid  the  planter  to 
devote  allot  his  labor  to  their  production  alone,  the  wheat,  com,  and  meat  to  feed 
the  people,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  the  cotton,  wool,  and  leather  to  clothe  them, 
were  produced  and  manufactured  upon  the  plantations.  Almost  every  large 
farm  had  its  gristmill,  and  many  their  flouring  mills.  Nearly  every  large  estate 
had  its  tannery  and  shoe  factory,  its  blacksmith,  wagon,  and  implement  shops, 
and  its  spinning  and  weaving  factories  also.  The  older  plantations  in  tne 
upcountry  were  tilled  with  these  and  other  kinds  of  industries,  nearly  all  of  which 
have  since  disappeared.  The  old  planter  and  his  dei)endents  lived  thus,  to  a  large 
extent,  upon  the  products  of  his  estate,  which  were  manufactured  in  a  somewhat 
crude  way,  perhaps,  upon  the  estate.  Only  the  iron  and  steel,  the  finer  groceries, 
a  few  medicines,  and  some  of  the  richer  cloths  for  the  use  of  the  owner's  family 
were  purchased  in  the  cities.  Almost  everything  else  was  made  upon  the  farm  or 
purchased  from  the  small  factories  belonging  to  the  country. 

*'  The  antebellum  planter  thus  made  his  money  crop,  whether  wheat,  cotton,  or 
sugar,  at  a  minimum  cost;  in  fact,  he  usually  sold  enough  surplus  food  products 
to  enable  him  to  count  the  money  received  for  Jiis  staple  crops  as  clear  profit. 
This  is  a  most  important  fact  for  our  present  discussion,  since,  in  recent  times,  in 
the  effort  to  produce  a  maximum  crop  of  cotton  or  sugar,  the  Southern  farmer 
has  seemed  to  forget  that  he  could  and  shotUd  make  all  his  food  supplies  at  home, 
and  change  his  industrial  system  entirely.  If,  in  the  last  few  years,  he  has  learned 
again  the  important  lesson  of  living  at  home,  he  is  merely  readopting  the  suc- 
cessful practices  of  his  ancestors  of  antebellum  days.     The  following  simple 
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comparison  between  the  prodnction  of  com  and  hogs  for  the  census  years  1860 
and  1890  illnstrates  .and  proves  this: 


- 

Com,  in 

millions  of 

bushels. 

30 
25 

15 
13 

30 
29 

33 
30 

Hogs. 

North  Carolinft: 

1860 ; 

1,900,0(0 
1,250,OCO 

965,000 
495,000 

2,000,000 
1,400,000 

1.750,000 
1,421,000 

1890 

South  Carolina: 

1860 

1890 

1890 

Alabama: 

1860 

1890 

''We  see  hence  that  with  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  the  typical 
Southern  States,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  had 
more  com  and  hogs  in  1800  than  they  had  in  1890. 

*'  It  can  be  shown  from  the  census  in  the  same  way  that  these  States  also  pro- 
duced more  wool  for  winter  clothing  in  1860  than  they  did  in  1890.  Before  the 
war  this  wool  was  almost  wholly  used  in  domestic  manufactures. 

"  The  difference  in  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
between  1860  and  1890  is  not  so  marked,  but  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Ala- 
bama the  comparison  for  wheat  stands  as  follows: 

South  Carolina:  Bushels. 

1860 1,300,000 

1890 660,000 

G^rgia: 

1860 2,500,000 

1890 1,000,000 

Alabama: 

1860 1,200,000 

1890 - 200,000 

"  (The  year  1890  was  a  very  bad  crop  year  in  Alabama.) 

'*  These  figures  show  beyond  question,  as  recent  results  have  demonstrated  even 
more  clearly,  that  the  South  can,  under  a  proper  system,  produce  all  the  food  and 
other  products  of  every  kind  that  will  ever  be  required  oy  her  own  population, 
and  that  the  practice  of  devoting  their  whole  attention  to  one  crop,  which  pre- 
vailed in  many  sections  between  1870  and  1890,  is,  for  the  farmers  of  the  South, 
wholly  unnecessary,  as  well  as  most  uneconomic. 

'*  The  abolition  of  slavery  caused  the  destruction  of  this  system  and  made  it 
necessary  for  Southern  planters  to  organize  their  industry  upon  a  new  plan.  It 
was  quite  natural  that  many  of  them  should  strive  for  many  years  to  carry  on 
with  nired  labor  a  system  similar  to  the  antebellum  one.  Except  in  a  few  cases 
of  planters  who  had  exceptionally  rich  lands,  far  removed  from  the  disturbing 
influences  of  the  towns,  the  effort  to  farm  according  to  the  old  methods  provea 
very  disastrous.  Labor  was  of  course  completely  disorganized.  The  planter 
was  under  no  obligation  to  maintain  the  negro  except  when  be  wanted  him,  and 
he  therefore  wandered  about  from  place  to  place  as  fancy  impelled.  The  unfor- 
tunate slave,  thrown  wholly  upon  his  own  resources,  was  compelled  to  sell  his 
unskilled  labor  in  the  towns,  where  the  supply  was  usually  far  greater  than  the 
demand.    As  a  result  he  suffered  even  more  than  his  former  master. 

**  Without  recounting  all  the  sad  features  of  this  terrible  time,  it  is  sufficient 
for  our  purposes  to  note  that  under  the  stimulating  influence  of  high  prices  for 
cotton,  sugar,  and  other  money  crops  Southern  planters  were  led  to  divide  their 
great  estates  into  small  farms,  which  were  rented  out  to  tenants,  usually  for  a 
part  of  the  crop.  The  average  Southern  farmer  of  1870  was- found  thus  with  a 
small  farm  under  his  own  management  and  the  remainder  of  his  land  let  out  to 
negro  tenants,  to  whom  he  generally  supplied  the  stock,  implements,  and  food 
with  which  to  make  the  crop.  Both  landowner  and  renter  devoted  their  attention 
to  making  the  maximum  amount  of  the  money  crop,  usually  cotton  or  tobacco, 
and  as  good  prices  prevailed  for  a  number  of  years  they  soon  fell  into  the  unfortu- 
nate or  act  ice  of  purchasing  a  large  portion,  if  not  all,  of  their  supplies  of  bacon 
and  flour,  as  well  as  of  agricultural  miplements  and  fertilizers,  from  the  commis- 
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sidn  merchant  to  whom  they  delivered  their  crop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  When 
the  prices  of  cotton  and  tobacco  declined  these  people  still  kept  on  growing  thenr 
year  after  year  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  they  would  soon  go  up  again,  but  with 
the  result  that  they  were  soon  in  bondage  to  the  commission  merchant,  who  was 
always  prompt  to  take  mortgages  upon  the  farmers'  land  and  stock  to  secure  his 
debt.  The  poor  negro  tenants,  who  spent  in  frolicking  during  the  winter  all  the 
money  they  received  for  their  crop  the  previous  year,  nad  also  to  mortgage  their 
little  stcxjk  of  mules  and  implements  and  usually  also  their  whole  crop  in  advance 
in  order  to  get  money  to  carry  them  through  the  growing  season.  The  result  of 
this  system  was  of  course  that  many  of  the  best  farms  in  the  South  passed  into 
the  hands  of  commission  merchants,  who,  having  capital,  were  prompt  to  intro- 
duce better  methods.  Many  of  these  merchants  have  become  most  successful 
farmers,  and  their  example  has  done  much  to  improve  the  country." 

We  have  a  very  interesting  condition  in  northern  Alabama.  The  Jew,  who 
has  never  been  a  farmer  in  this  country,  has  actually  become  a  farmer  down  in 
northern  Alabama.  He  went  there  as  a  merchant  and  became  a  trader  with  the 
people.  They  mortgaged  their  land  to  him,  and  he  soon  acquired  it.  He  found 
he  could  make  money  on  it,  and  we  have  in  the  black  belt  of  the  South  a  great 
many  Jew  farmers — quite  a  remarkable  thing.  They  live  in  the  towns  and 
operate  the  lands  themselves,  and  make  a  good  deal  of  money.  So  it  is  that  a 
^eat  many  outsiders  have  come  in,  and  doing  a  mercantile  business  first  have 
acquired  lands. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  mean  the  Jews  do  the  farm  work  themselves? — ^A. 
No;  tney  are  the  owners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Residing  not  on  the  farm,  but  in  the  town?— A.  Yes; 
but  operating  the  farm  for  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  they  working  their  farms  with  tenant  farmers?— 
A.  No;  they  are  generally  working  the  farms  for  themselves  and  using  the  very 
best  methods. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  With  hired  labor?— A.  Yes.  The  tenant  system  has 
injured  the  State  too  much,  and  they  will  not  allow  their  land  to  be  abused. 
They  are  using  the  very  best  business  methods  and  hired  labor.  They  are  helping 
to  build  good  roads  and  schoolhouses  and  developing  the  country  in  a  public 
spirited  way.  Since  they  have  become  landowners  they  have  become  remarkably 
good  citizens. 

(Reading): 

*'As  is  always  the  case  in  such  revolutions,  the  careless  and  thoughtless  went 
to  the  wall  and  the  industrious  and  shrewd  took  their  places  to  develop  a  new 
system.  The  chief  feature  of  this  new  system  is  the  reestablishment  of  diversified 
farming  and  the  production  of  food  and  other  supplies  for  the  farm  upon  the 
farm.  Those  who  had  the  bravery  and  common  sense  to  bear  a  little  privation 
for  a  year  or  two  invariably  came  out  of  this  revolution  victorious.  A  case  in 
the  experience  of  the  writer  will  illustrate  the  method  by  which  the  cotton 
planter  had  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  from  the  mortgage  system,  as  it  does 
also  the  genuine  heroism  of  many  of  these  people. 

"A  Confederate  soldier  who  returned  from  the  war  in  1865  to  live  in  a  dilapi- 
dated house  and  to  farm  a  portion  of  the  paternal  estate,  collected  a  few  worn- 
out  Government  mules  and  went  bravely  to  work  to  make  a  support  for  a  small 
famUy,  which  had  been  sadly  neglected  for  several  years.  Like  others  of  the 
class  that  has  been  described  above  he  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  cotton  pro- 
duction. So  long  as  prices  kept  up  he  was  comfortable,  as  he  had  plenty  of 
money  with  whicn  to  buy  the  meat  and  flour,  the  groceries  and  clothing,  needed 
for  the  rapidly  growing  family.  When  cotton  went  down  he  believed,  with  all 
the  rest,  that  the  decline  was  only  temporary,  and  therefore  borrowed  money 
and  put  in  another  crop.  After  several  years  he  found  that  everything  he 
had  was  mortgaged  ana  that  he  was  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  the  value 
of  2  ordinary  years'  crops  of  cotton.  After  going  on  in  this  way  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  during  which  he  barely  managed  to  keep  his  debt  from  grow- 
ing, the  brave  old  soldier,  after  consultation  with  his  devoted  wife,  formed 
the  resolution  that  for  2  or  3  years  they  would  live  on  such  things  as  could 
be  produced  at  home  and  buy  absolutely  nothing,  making  only  such  cotton 
as  he  could  without  going  into  debt.  A  few  good  cows  were  collected,  a  garden 
was  made,  poultry  was  raised,  and  the  family  lived  upon  the  supplies  thus  pro- 
vided, or,  when  these  ran  short,  upon  such  com,  sweet  potatoes,  and  wild  fruit  as 
had  been  produced  upon  the  farm.  Several  times  the  family  were  reduced  to  a 
diet  of  baked  potatoes  and  milk.  The  wife  and  children  went  without  new  cloth- 
ing for  3  years,  and  all  hands  devoted  their  attention  to  making  such  cotton  as 
they  conld.    Tlv'  father,  2  sons  and  8  horses  cultivated  over  100  acres  of  his  best 
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,land  in  cotton  each  year  at  a  clear  profit  of  from  $7  to  $18  per  acre.  Fortune 
'smiled  on  the  brave  sonls,  and  after  stmggling  for  8  years  an  exceptionally  good 
crop  was  produced,  with  the  result  that  tne  mortgage  was  paid  off  and  the  good 
farmer  and  his  noble  wife  and  boys  began  life  again  upon  tne  old  farm  which,  in 
the  sweat  of  their  brows,  they  had  earned  back  once  more.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  this  sensible  couple  have  since  proroered  in  splendid  fashion. 
'*  Thousands  of  Southern  farmers  had  to  work  out  their  salvation  from  mort- 

Skges  and  commission  merchants  in  a  similar  manner,  by  toil  and  privation, 
any  who  did  not  win  their  liberty  before,  but  kept  on  mortgaging  their  crdps  in 
advance  and  going  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt  each  year,  had  to  submit  to  fore- 
closure and  lost  their  entire  property.  The  majority  of  these  unfortunates  moved 
to  new  sections  and  took  up  new  hmd;  the  less  enterprising  became  renters,  very 
often  upon  the  land  which  they  formerly  owned;  the  bravest  and  best  element, 
however,  was  driven  by  the  continued  low  prices  to  adopt  the  heroic  method  fol- 
lowed by  our  soldier,  and  paid  off  their  mortgages  by  hard  labor  and  sore  trial. 

**  The  recent  period  of  low  prices  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  almost  every  farm 
product  has  been  a  *  blessing  in  disguise '  to  the  Southern  farmer,  for  when  the  price 
obtained  for  cotton  or  tobacco  came  dangerously  near  the  cost  of  production  he 
was  driven  to  stop  making  these  crops  entirely,  and  to  grow  com  and  wheat  and 
make  all  his  snppues  at  home.  Many  a  Southern  farmer  has  found  through  severe 
experience  that  cotton  and  tobacco  were  not  the  only  paying  crops,  and  many  of 
the  more  intelligent  who  turned  their  attention  to  truck  crops  or  fruits  have  estab- 
lished a  business  which  pays  them  far  better  than  cotten  did  even  in  the  day  of 
high  prices.  So  it  has  come  about  that  during  the  last  7  years  particularly  a  very 
remarkable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  methods  of  Southern  agriculture.  All 
farm  crops  have  bBen  wonderfullv  diversified,  resulting  in  the  proauction  at  home 
of  a  large  i)ortion  of  the  food  of  both  man  and  beast. 

*'  Com  has  been  the  leading  crop  in  this  revolution,  as  the  following  striking 
figures  will  show:  The  production  of  com  in  the  Southern  States,  including  Mary- 
land and  Texas,  was,  according  to  the  statistician  of  the  Departsnent  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  1893,  435,745,766  bushels;  in  1894,  488,421,962  bushels;  in  1895.  607,665,017 
bushels,  and  in  1899,  502,000,000  bushels.  This  increase  in  the  production  of  com 
has  been  chiefly  in  those  Statee  which  formerly  produced  the  most  cotton  and 
tobacco.  The  States  of  G^rgia  and  Mississippi,  for  example,  each  produced 
12,000,000  bushels  more  com  in  1899  than  they  did  in  1893;  Alabama  produced  in  1899 
17,000,000  bushels  more  com  than  in  1893;  the  State  of  Texas  alone  produced 
50,000,000  bushels  more  com  in  1899  than  in  1893.  This  means  a  great  oeal  more 
than  appears  from  the  bushels  of  grain  produced,  for  the  com  stover  is  the  great 
forage  crop  of  the  South,  as  it  is  of  the  entire  country.  These  increased  crops 
of  com  give  rise  to  a  prodigious  increase  of  food  for  both  man  and  beast.  It 
takes  the  place  of  grain  hitnerto  bought  from  the  West,  and  produces  a  great 
deal  of  meat  which  formerly  was  bought  there  also. 

*•  The  figures  showing  the  increase  in  the  acreage  of  hay  and  other  forage  crops 
are  equally  striking.  For  example,  for  every  acre  mowed  in  1879  in  Alabama 
and  Gheorgia  there  were  8  acres  mowed  in  the  same  States  in  1889;  Arkansas  in 
1889  mowed  5  acres  for  every  one  mowed  in  1879,  Mississippi  mowed  over  7  acres 
for  every  one.  South  Carolina  over  10,  and  Florida  over  23  acres  in  1889  for  every 
acre  mowed  in  1879.  From  this  we  see  that  the  South  is  not  only  producing  its 
own  grain,  but  also  its  own  hay.  According  to  the  Department  or  Agriculture 
there  were  3,638,000,000  tons  of  hay  produced  in  the  South  in  1899.  The  same  is 
true  of  all  other  forage  crops,  and  this  means,  of  course,  more  and  better  stock 
and  morelind  better  milk  and  butter. 

** After  learning  this  increase  in  the  production  of  com  in  the  South  we  are  not 
surprised  that  the  reports  made  to  the  Department  of  Agiiculture  show  that  tiiere 
were  3,000,000  more  hogs  in  the  cotton  States  in  1899  as  compared  with  1890. 

*'  The  reports  of  the  railroads  speak  loudly  to  the  same  effect,  and  show  beyond 
question  that  the  reduction  of  the  imi)ortations  of  breadstuffs  and  meats  into  the 
South  is  a  very  great  one,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory  here  pro- 
XX)unded,  namely,  a  revolution  in  the  system  of  farming  and  the  establishment  of 
a  diversified  agriculture  which  produces  these  supplies  at  home.  As  the  eloquent 
and  lamented  Bishop  Haygood  expressed  it  in  a  recent  article, '  Ho^  and  hominy 
is  now  the  battle  cry  of  our  i)eople,  and  we  intend  to  win  on  this  line,  no  matter 
how  low  the  price  of  cotton  may  be.'  Country  folk  now  tell  with  pride  and  a 
happy  look  of  independence,  *  I  live  at  home  and  board  at  the  same  place.' 

"The  milch  cow  may  well  be  called  the  housekeeper  of  the  farm.  From  an 
industrial  and  economic  standpoint  she  is  the  manufacturer  of  all  forms  of  spare 
food  products  made  upon  the  farm.  For  this  reason  her  numbers  and  products 
speak  more  eloquently  oftentimes,  with  regard  to  farm  and  family  thrift,  than 
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almost  anything  else  the  census  counts.  Let  ns  see,  therefore,  what  her  statistics 
teach  us  with  regard  to  the  South:  In  1880  the  census  tells  us  there  were  only 
2,500,000  milch  cows  reported  in  the  South:  in  1890  this  had  increased  to  2,800,000, 
and  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  indicate  that  the  cows  in  the 
Southern  States  now  number  .over  3,000,000 — ^still  many  less  than  we  ought  to 
have  and  could  support.  The  introduction  of  the  so-called  *  no-fence'  laws, 
which  requires  that  all  stock  shall  be  kept  at  home  or  fenced  in,  has  further  led 
to  the  elimination  of  worthless  cows  and  the  better  care  of  those  remaining. 
The  production  of  cheese  has  doubled  also.  This  industry  has  recentlv  been 
firmly  established  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  where  it  was  previously 
almost  unknown.  The  figures  with  regard  to  i)oultry  are  equally  as  favorable 
as  are  those  for  dairy  products. 

"  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  next  what  influence  these  changes  of  the  last  30 
years  have  had  upon  the  size  of  farms,  the  area  of  improved  land,  and  the  value 
of  farm  products.  Taking  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  as 
representative  States  for  our  present  investigation,  the  following  small  table, 
showing  the  average  size  of  farms,  is  interesting: 


states. 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

North  Carolina       

816 
488 
480 
847 

212 
233 
388 
222 

142 
143 
188 
139 

127 

South  Carolina 

115 

Georgia    

147 

Alabama 

129 

**The  stead V  decrease  in  the  average  size  of  farms  since  18^  is  in  conform- 
ity with  all  other  facts  in  our  possession.  The  figures  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  farms  of  500  acres  and  over  since  1880  are  as  follows: 


states. 


I  Number  of 

farmx  of 
!  SOOacreM 
I  and  over. 


796 


918 


North  Carolina: 

1880 •  6,7&4 

1890 6,986 

South  Carolina: 

1880 5,328 

1890 4,410 

Geon?ia:  I 

1880 !  10,508 

1890 8,819 

Alabama: 

1880 ,  6,553 

1890 5,630 


*'With  the  multiplication  of  farms  the  acreage  of  unimproved  lands  has 
decreased  very  rapidly  also.  Taking  North  Carolina  as  an  illustration,  we  find 
that  72  per  cent  of  the  land  in  farms  was  unimproved  in  1860,  73  per  cent  in  1870, 
71  per  cent  in  1880,  and  65  per  cent  in  1890.  In  Georgia  69  per  cent  of  the  land  in 
farms  was  unimproved  in  1860,  71  jyer  cent  in  1870,  68  per  cent  in  1880,  and  62  per 
cent  in  1890. 

*'  The  total  value  of  farms,  including  buildings  and  fences,  increased  very  rap- 
idly between  1880  and  1890,  as  shown  by  these  interesting  figures: 


DecreaHC 

between 

1860  and 

1890. 


States. 


North  Carolina: 

1880 

1890 

South  Carolina: 

1H80 

1890 


Total  value 
of  farms. 


$135,793,602 
183,977,010 

68,677,482 
99,104,600 


States. 


I  Total  value 
of  farm». 


Georgia: 

1880 $111,910,540 

1890 152,006,230 

I  Alabama: 

1880 78,954,648 

,          1890 1  111,051,390 


"  Since  these  values  are  based  exclusively  on  the  statements  of  farmers  them- 
selves, who  are  known  to  be  very  conservative,  and  even  shy,  in  making  returns 
of  their  proi)erty  for  fear  of  increased  taxation,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the 
figures  here  given  are  far  below  the  commercial  value  of  their  property  at  the 
time. 
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"■  With  the  redaction  in  the  size  of  farms  and  the  diversification  of  crops  an 
opportunity  was  created  for  intensive  methods  of  agriculture,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  extensive  methods,  which  tended  to  wear  out  the  soils  of  the  South, 
as  they  will  do  any  country.  The  use  or  fertilizers  in  the  Southern  States  has 
increased  enormously  with  the  movement  for  intensive  culture.  In  1890  the  total 
consumption  was  20,500,000  tons,  as  compared  with  2,300,000  tons  in  1880,  an 
increase  of  ahout  ninefold.  What  is  better  still,  the  farmers  of  the  South  have 
learned  how  to  use  farm  manures,  or,  these  failing,  to  prepare  manures  at  home 
from  cotton  seed  or  the  cheap  phosphates  mined  in  South  Carolina  and  Florida  and 
manufactured  in  nearly  all  of  their  leading  towns.  There  is  every  evidence,  in 
short,  that  the  production  per  acre  is  increasing  rapidly  for  all  Southern  crops. 
Intensive  farming  has  come  to  stay. 

**  In  conclusion,  we  may  afiten  that  the  painful  revolution  in  farming  methods 
in  the  South  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  that  her  farmers  are  settling  down 
under  the  new  conditions,  and  may  expect  better  times  at  an  early  day.  The 
reconstruction  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  life  of  the  South,  which  is  always 
more  tedious  and  trying  than  political  reconstruction,  is  now  practically  accom- 
plished. Such  a  reconstruction  of  industrial  conditions  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
all  countries  from  time  to  time,  and  was  bound  to  follow  the  great  clumge  whicb 
took  place  in  the  South  as  a  result  of  the  civil  war.  Such  a  reorganization  is 
always,  however,  the  sure  precursor  of  new  growth  and  great  progress.  Through 
the  breaking  up  of  the  large  plantations,  the  introduction  of  new  crops,  the  gen- 
eral diversification  of  fanning,  and  especially  through  the  introduction  of  a  new 
economic  system,  in  which  the  chief  feature  is  the  production  of  supplies  at  home. 
Southern  farming  has  now  been  established  upon  a  new  and  safe  basis. 

"  Now,  I  believe  we  may  say  that  the  period  of  storm  and  stress  is  past,  the  revo- 
lution is  over,  and  the  South  has  entered  upon  a  period  of  natural  evolution  which 
will  carry  its  industries  steadily  forward  for  many  years  to  come.  Business  has 
settled  fairly  well  in  the  new  channels  and  things  are  moving  on  smoothly  again. 
The  i)eople  of  the  South  are  already  enjoying  a  period  of  great  prosperity.  Cotton, 
cattle,  and  mules  are  bringing  better  prices  than  they  have  for  many  years,  and 
the  cereals  and  tobacco  are  brmging  in  good  returns  also.  The  student  of  history 
will  declare  that  this  had  to  come  in  due  course  of  time,  and  that  our  present 
prosperity  is  the  result  of  the  natural  course  of  events  in  the  evolution  of  industry 
rather  than  of  any  particular  financial  or  political  measures.  No  tariff  bill  or 
coinage  measure  accounts  for  the  present  prosperity  of  the  i)eople  of  the  Southern 
States.  Such  measures  may  slightly  retard  or  hasten  these  great  movements,  but 
this  prosperity  was  bound  to  come  to  the  South  as  soon  as  her  people  got  their 
labor  ana  other  industrial  agents  thoroughly  well  organized  and  learned  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  new  economic  and  social  conditions." 

Q.  CBy  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  spoke  of  the  farmers  being  relieved  of  the  bond* 
age  01  the  commission  merchant.— A.  That  is  a  little  rhetorical.  It  was  the 
result  of  the  conditions  and  unavoidable. 

Q.  These  commission  merchants  were  handlers  of  foreign  capital,  were  they 
not? — A.  A  large  proportion;  not  all.    A  good  many  of  them  hanoled  the  business 

Sroperly,  and  it  was  a  legitimate  business,  and  a  business  which  someone  had  to 
o,  although  it  was  unfortunate  for  the  farmer;  yet  no  one  blames  the  commission 
merchant.  They  got  a  good  deal  of  capital  from  the  outside,  especially  when  the 
time  came  to  move  the  crop;  but  I  think  I  can  say  a  large  part  of  the  capital  used 
for  carrying  on  the  farms  was  their  own  capital.  They  would  always  draw  on 
the  Eastern  banks  when  the  time  came  to  move  the  cotton. 

Q.  Was  the  capital  local  or  outside  that  was  used  in  what  was  called  the  crop 
lien? — A.  I  think  that  was  very  largely  local  capital.  The  profits  on  that  business 
were  large,  and  after  a  few  years  of  tnat  method  of  doing  Dusiness,  those  gentle- 
men had  the  capital  of  their  own. 

Q.  Does  that  prevail  to  quite  an  extent  at  the  present  time,  or  is  it  gradually 
dying  out? — ^A.  It  is  gradually  dying  out,  but  it  still  prevails.  The  farmers  do 
not  buy  their  supplies,  bacon,  nour,  and  com,  to  sucn  an  extent  in  the  cotton 
country  like  Alabama  and  Mississippi  as  they  did  before.  They  live  far  more  at 
home;  and  in  the  eastern  Atlantic  States  it  is  dying  out  very  rapidly.  They  are 
becoming  more  and  more  self-supi)orting,  and  less  and  less  dependent  for  supplies 
on  the  commission  merchant.  I  think  the  progress  there  on  the  whole  has  been 
more  than  in  the  extreme  southern  cotton  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Was  a  difference  made  in  the  payment  of  cash  in  buy- 
ing supplies?— A.  Supplies  were  usually  advanced  at  a  very  hi^h  profit. 

Q.  Much  higher  than  if  the  cash  was  paid?— A.  Yes,  much  higher. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  effect  has  this  crop  lien  on  the  condition  of  the 
black  man,  whether  a  tenant  farmer  or  worker? — ^A.  In  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
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he  was  more  completely  a  slave  than  ever  before.  I  have  a  paper  in  preparation 
wherein  I  characterize  it  as  a  new  slavery.  He  is  getting  out  of  it  nnder  the 
instruction  of  Booker  Washington,  and  snch  other  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  this  revolution  which  has  taken 
place  grew  out  of  any  public  agitation  by  agricultural  societies,  granges,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  or  was  it  the  experience  of  the  individual  farmers?— A.  It  began 
with  us  about  1891  and  1892.  There  was  a  little  a^tation  of  this  subject  by  the 
more  intelligent  farmers  in  conventions  and  societies,  but  more  recently  in  these 
conventions  oi  farmers  and  our  meetings  held  in  trying  to  limit  the  production  of 
cotton.  At  these  conventions  the  talk  was  diversified  crops,  growing  food  sup- 
plies at  home,  taking  the  acreage  out  from  under  cotton  and  putting  it  in  other 
crops.  By  limiting  the  acreage  of  cotton  they  hoped  to  increase  the  price.  There 
was  a  gi'eat  deed  of  intelligent  discussion  among  the  people,  but  it  was  chiefly  the 
result  of  necessity.  The  natural  conditions  were  all  there.  The  South  is  natu- 
rally the  home  of  diversified  agriculture,  and  they  were  not  limited  to  cotton  and 
tobacco.  So  they  soon  yielded  to  their  necessities.  The  natural  economic  law 
had  a  big  part  in  it. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  decline  of  sheep  husbandry.  Is  it  due  to  the  depredations 
of  dogs?  That  is  true  largely  in  some  of  the  Northern  States,  and  I  would  like  to 
inquire  if  you  have  any  new  dog  laws  in  the  South  to  protect  sheep? — A.  Very 
few  that  are  adequate.  We  are  agitating  it  now  in  some  of  the  States.  In  my 
State,  for  example,  it  is  a  burning  question  before  our  legislature  this  winter,  and 
I  think  we  are  going  to  get  a  new  dog  law.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  the  same 
agitation,  but  tne  i)eople  were  not  ready  for  it— public  sentiment  not  educated 
suflBciently  to  support  it.  The  legislature  passed  a  stringent  dog  law  and  a  good 
deal  of  killing  was  done  all  over  the  State,  but  not  a  single  man  of  that  legislature 
was  elected  to  go  back  again.    That  was  some  12  or  13  years  ago,  and  we  have 

g)t  around  to  it  again,  and  I  think  we  will  give  the  people  a  good  reasonable  dog 
w.  Ours  will  be  a  great  sheep  State,  but  we  now  have  fewer  sheep  than  we 
had  in  1860.  I  have  a  friend  in  Virginia  who  has  carried  on  more  or  less  of  a 
sheep  industry  durine  all  this  period .  He  had  a  large  amoun  t  of  land  and  employed 
good  men.  He  killed  all  dogs  no  matter  whom  they  belonged  to — ^killed  them  all. 
But  vei-y  few  people  have  the  energy  and  public  spirit.  The  small  farmer  could 
not  do  that.    That  was  the  trouble,  and  that  is  what  we  will  have  to  remedy. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  change  of  habit  among  the  i)eople  of  the 
South  in  regard  to  consuming  mutton? — ^A.  Where  we  have  sheep  tne  spring 
lambs  bring  a  good  price.  Quite  a  good  deal  of  the  sheep  business  of  the  South 
is  devoted  to  raising  spring  lambs  for  the  Eastern  market.  Up  in  southwestern 
Virginia  there  is  a  considerable  industry  devoted  to  raising  spring  lambs.  The 
Southern  people  are  using  the  mutton  in  the  cities.  It  is  always  on  the  market 
and  is  liked  very  much,  but  they  prefer  beef  and  pork.  I  think  they  will  use 
more  mutton  as  soon  as  there  is  mutton  to  spare,  but  at  present  they  sell  their 
lambs  and  make  wool,  and  do  not  reserve  much  mutton  to  consume  at  home. 
They  ship  the  best  of  all  kinds  of  products,  as  is  usual  everywhere  with  country 
people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Your  industrial  conventions  in  the  the  South  have 
passed  resolutions  for  a  number  of  years  back  with  respect  to  the  restriction  of 
the  area  put  in  cotton.  What  effect  has  the  rise  of  prices  in  the  local  markets  had 
on  those  resolutions? — ^A.  They  dropped  all  that  sort  of  business.  That  was 
laughable.  They  never  succeeded  in  reducing  the  acreage  by  resolution.  Many 
of  their  own  members  would  say,  The  other  fellows  are  going  to  reduce  their 
acreage;  I  will  leave  mine  as  it  is  or  increase  it.  So  that  never  amounted  to  any- 
thing. But  the  acreage  of  cotton  does  not  seem  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  the  larger 
price  would  suggest.  People  in  the  South  are  making  cotton  cheaper  than  they 
have  ever  made  it  in  their  lives  before,  owing  to  this  experience  tnat  they  have 
been  through.  In  1880  they  could  not  make  cotton  anything  like  as  cheap  as 
they  do  now.  We  have  better  implements,  and  we  know  better  how  to  cultivate 
it  and  handle  it  and  market  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  it  be  cultivated  now  on  a  large  plantation  by  hiring 
help? — A.  Yes;  on  good  land  it  can  be  cultivated  with  great  profit.  On  the  best 
cotton  lands  of  the  South  we  use  machinery  for  plowing  and  cultivating  cotton. 
We  use  it  in  every  process  except  picking.    All  the  rest  is  done  by  machinery. 

Q.  Has  not  the  theory  l>een  in  the  South  that  one  man  with  a  mule  could  raise 
it  cheaper  in  a  small  lot  than  a  man  could  cultivate  a  large  plantation?  Has  not 
that  been  the  rule? — A.  Yes;  that  was  at  one  time,  but  they  have  applied  machin- 
ery to  the  culture  of  cotton  to  such  an  extent  that  I  think  it  has  proved  that  to  be 
a  shortsighted  view.  I  do  not  know  of  any  crop,  not  even  wheat  in  the  North- 
west, that  can  be  cultivated  on  such  a  wholesale  plan  as  cotton  is  in  the  Brazos 
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bottom.  It  is  cultivated  on  a  very  large  scale.  I  have  seen  in  that  bottom  40 
cotton  houses  in  one  cotton  field  of  miles  in  extent — perfectly  enormous — ^like  the 
big  wheat  industry  in  the  Northwest — all  done  by  machinery  and  at  tremendons 
profit  with  these  prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  get  a  profit  from  the  seed  as  well  as  the 
lint? — A.  Yes;  we  estimate  the  seed  is  worth  about  one-third  as  much  as  the  fiber. 

Q.  Is  the  value  of  the  seed  increasing? — ^A.  It  seems  to  be  increasing  from  year 
to  year. 

Q.  Is  your  soil  increasing  in  fertility  under  diversification?— A.  I  think  so,  in 
general.  There  is  so  much  of  it  that  has  been  impoverished  that  you  can  not  see 
yet  that  the  cotton  farms  have  improved,  but  the  conditions  have  imnroved. 
Some  are  improving  where  the  diversified  methods  have  been  thoroughly  used 
and  going  on  for  4  or  5  years. 

Q.  Will  it  not  be  still  more  likely  to  improve  under  the  new  system  of  the  land- 
lord looking  after  his  own  land?— A.  Yes,  indeed;  and  the  making  of  home 
manures  ^dairying  especially,  and  stock  feeding  is  sure  to  improve  his  soil  very, 
much.  You  see  cottoii  takes  nothing  off  the  soil  if  you  keep  the  seed  there,  and 
if  you  make  forage  crops  and  feed  the  animals  and  make  tne  home  manure  you 
are  bound  to  improve,  and  that  is  what  they  are  doing. 

Q.  Is  there  any  profit  in  raising  fruit  in  the  South? — ^A.  Many  portions  of  the 
South;  it  is  a  very  fine  fruit  country.  Every  man  thinks  his  own  neighborhood 
is  a  fine  fruit  country.  I  think  it  is  a  good  fruit  country  all  through.  Peaches 
are  grown  at  great  profit  in  many  sections  of  the  South,  Georgia  especially.  We 
are  learning  how  to  spray  them  to  keep  off  the  insects.  People  formerly  would 
stick  a  tree  in  the  ground  and  not  cultivate  it  but  just  let  it  grow.  They  found 
it  pays  to  cultivate  and  spray  them,  and  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  development 
in  the  industry.    Many  sections  in  the  South  are  adapted  to  peaches. 

Q.  Is  there  a  disposition  to  get  rid  of  the  old  croi)-lien  system?— A.  Yes:  they 
are  clearing  up  things  rapidly.  The  more  shiftless  have  become  tenants,  some 
have  gone  to  Texas  or  Oklahoma,  and  the  best  of  the  people  have  worked  out  of 
their  troubles  and  got  possession  of  the  land  and  are  improving  it.  I  have  a  very 
optimistic  view  of  ^  the  agricultural  outlook  in  the  South,  and  think  our  troubles 
have  largely  passed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  have  a  paper  on  education?— A.  I  next  have  a 
paper  on  the  negro  for  agricultural  labor. 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  Doctor  will  proceed  with  that  paper  if  there  are  no  further 
questions. 

The  Witness.  I  did  not  follow  the  same  methods  in  discussing  this  as  I  <lid  in 
the  short  paper.    That  is,  I  treated  this  from  an  historical  standpoint. 

THE  NEGRO  AS  AN  AGRICULTURAL  LABORER. 

The  question  of  the  future  utility  of  the  labor  of  the  negro  is  vital  to  the  pros 
pects  of  agriculture  in  the  Southern  States.  The  census  of  1900  reports  7.000,000. 
negroes  in  the  South.  A  very  small  proportion  of  these  have  become  proprietors 
and  employers  of  labor.  A  few  have  become  the  owners  of  small  farms,  which 
they  work  for  themselves,  but  the  greater  majority  must  make  their  living  as 
wage  laborers  of  one  kind  or  another. 

So  that  we  must  consider  the  negro  as  an  agricultural  laborer — ^9  out  of  10  of 
them  are — and  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  talk  about  him  as  a  factor  in  industry^ 
although  I  believe  he  is  going  to  do  his  part  there.  I  think  the  failure  of  the 
negro  in  cotton  factories  and  so  on  is  due  to  the  location  of  the  individual  facto- 
ries and  to  management  rather  than  anvthing  the  matter  with  the  negro.  In 
talking  with  his  competitors  recently  about  the  failure  of  the  cotton  mill  at 
Charleston,  I  think  it  was  becauFe  it  was  not  located  at  the  right  place,  because 
the  city  negroes  are  not  as  good  as  the  country  negroes,  and  because  you  can  not 
in  the  city  live  near  enough  to  the  cotton  factory;  they  can  not  be  controlled;  the 
city  negro  does  not  make  as  good  and  reliable  laborer  as  the  country  negro;  so  for 
our  purpose  the  negro  is  an  agricultural  wage  laborer. 

It  has  been  so  commonly  charged  for  many  years  that  negro  slave  labor  as 
organized  between  1800  and  1865  was  a  bad  system  industrially. 

Almost  all  our  economists,  President  Hadley ,  of  Yale,  the  most  carefully  observ- 
ing great  man  we  have  among  us,  pjerhaps,  writes  it  up  that  way,  that  the  old 
negro  slave-labor  system  was  industrially  a  bad  thing;  so  it  has  gone  into  all  text 
books,  and  I  have  undertaken  to  investi^te  that  somewhat  according  to  the  facts. 

It  is  still  commonly  l)elieved  by  those  wno  have  never  studied  Southern  conditions 
and  even  by  many  employers  in  the  South  who  have  never  had  experience  with  the 
common  laborers  of  the  r^orthor  the  foreigners,  like  the  Italians  and  Hungarians, 
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that  the  negro  is  a  comparatively  worthless  laborer.  All  uneducated,  untrained 
laborers  are  worthless,  of  course,  compared  with  educated,  skilled  laborers,  but 
is  it  true  that  the  country  negro  of  the  South  is  a  worthless  laborer  as  compared 
with  a  race  of  equal  intelligence?  If  the  negro  is  such  a  bad  laborer,  why  is  it 
that  Northern  contractors  as  well  as  Southern  always  prefer  him  to  the  Italian 
or  even  to  the  poorer  Irish  if  they  can  get  him  to  work  for  them?   • 

One  of  those  McDonalds,  of  east  Tennessee,  built  a  railroad  up  here  throu^^h 
northern  New  York  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  went  down  in  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi and  got  all  negro  labor  to  build  the  railroad.  Why  do  they  do  that  if  they 
are  not  good  laborers?    They  are  good  laborers. 

Is  there  no  way  of  ascertaming  the  facts  of  his  eflBlciency  in  a  scientific  manner? 
Can  not  we  ascertain  from  sure  facts  whatwere  the  comparative  economic  results 
of  slave  labor  in  the  South  and  white  labor  in  the  North,  when  they  are  well 
organized,  although  we  may  not  approve  of  that  system,  we  recognize  from  the 
standpoint  of  organization  a  good  System.  Can  we  get  some  sure  facts  by  which 
we  can  compare  the  results  of  slave  labor  in  the  South  and  white  labor  in  the 
North?  For  example,  it  may  seem  like  threshing  over  very  ancient  straw  to  go 
back  to  the  census  of  1850  and  1860  for  our  facts,  but  since  we  can  get  no  later 
facts  for  slave  labor  we  are  compelled  to  do  so.  I  have  sought  information,  there^ 
fore,  from  these  sources  with  which  to  answer  these  questions. 

The  facts  show  that  slavo  labor  as  organized  in  the  Southern  States  was  eco- 
nomically one  of  the  most  efficient  and  productive  labor  systems  ever  applied  to 
agriculture. 

The  comparison  is  between  the  results  of  slave  labor  in  the  Southern  States  and 
those  of  free  labor  in  the  Northwestern  States  (from  Ohio  to  Kansas  and  Minne- 
sota) .  It  is  well  known  that  the  Northwestern  States  have  by  nature  more  fertile 
soils  than  the  Southern  States,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  Southern  States  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  had  been  longer  settled. 

In  1850  the  total  assessed  values  of  the  Southern  States  were  $2,000,604,589,  to 
9,348,924  total  population.  Subtracting  3,204,313  slaves,  there  are  left  6,143,924 
whites.  If  these  total  values  had  been  divided  among  the  whites  per  capita  they 
would  have  given  each  man,  woman,  and  child  $472.  If  the  negroes  are  counted 
among  the  population  they  would  have  had  $310  each,  white  and  black;  or,  omit- 
ting tne  property  in  slaves,  assessing  them  at  $250  per  head,  men,  women,  and 
decrepit,  which  is  a  high  estimate  for  1850,  we  have  left  a  total  value  of  $355 
for  each  Southern  white. 

In  1850  the  white-labor  States  had  13,500,000  souls  and  assessed  values  amount- 
ing to  $3,621,011,661.  Each  soul,  then,  had  an  average  of  only  $270.  In  other 
words,  the  Southern  whites  had  $85  more  each  after  deducting  all  their  property 
in  Africans,  in  which  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  were  invested.  If  the  Afri- 
cans had  been  counted  for  property,  then  the  average  Southerner  would  have  been 
richer  than  the  average  Northwestemer  by  $202. 

In  1860  the  South  had  about  12,000,000  people,  including  a  little  less  than 
4,000,000  Africans.  The  assessed  values  had  increased  to  $6,746,343,761 ,  more  than 
double  what  she  had  10  years  before.  The  period  of  1850-60  had  been  one  of 
prodigious  prosperity  for  the  South. 

The  white-labor  States,  with  a  population  now  numbering  18,800,000  souls,  had 
in  1860  total  values  of  $9,257,964,000.  The  Northwestern  Statef  had  received, 
through  foreign  immigration,  annual  accessions  of  several  hundred  thousand 
people,  estimated  to  have  brought  with  them  besides  their  persons  and  labor  an 
average  of  $300  each  in  cash.  Still,  the  relative  major  wealth  was  with  the 
South,  each  white  soul  having  $831,  against  $490  for  each  soul  in  the  Northwest. 
If  all  property  in  the  labor  of  Africans  be  again  deducted,  each  Southerner  still 
had  $637,  as  against  $490  per  capita  in  the  Northwest.  We  have  made  the  deduc- 
tion this  time  at  the  rate  of  $400  for  each  soul  of  the  Africans.  Finally,  if  the 
division  of  the  Southern  total  values  be  made  between  the  whole  population, 
including  all  the  Africans,  there  was  still  an  average  of  $560  per  head,  against 
$490  in  the  Northwest. 

Next,  let  us  compare  some  of  the  leading  agricultural  productions.  In  1860  the 
free  States  raised,  of  the  cereals  used  by  Americans  as  human  food — wheat,  com, 
etc.— 561,000,000  bushels,  and  the  Southern  States  494,000,000;  that  is,  the  free 
system  gave  each  of  its  souls  about  30  bushels,  while  the  slave  system  gave  each 
one  of  its  souls  41  bushels.  The  Northwestern  States  considered  these  cereals 
their  great  export  crops.  The  Southern  States,  after  feeding  every  one  of  their 
souls  one-fourth  more  of  cereals  than  the  free  States,  had  a  proportional  surplus 
for  exx)ort,  besides  her  great  exports  of  cotton  and  tobacco. 

Of  the  domestic  animals  used  by  Americans  as  human  food  (cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  etc.)  the  Northwestern  States  had  in  1860  about  40,000,000,  a  little  over  2 
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for  each  inhabitant,  while  the  slave  States  had  40,500,000,  or  about  Si  for  each 
inhabitant.  As  the  flesh  of  swine  forms  the  chief  food  of  the  laboring  man,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  see  the  proportions  of  it  which  were  supplied.  The  North- 
western States  had  not  qnite  12,000,000  of  swine  in  1860,  while  the  slave  States 
had  20,600,000,  confirming  what  I  said  before,  that  the  South  is  naturally ,a  meat- 
producing  country.  The  conditions  are  right  for  them  by  proper  attention  to-day 
to  grow  South  as  successfully  as  in  any  part  of  the  West  or  Northwest. 

The  Northwestern  States  gave  each  mouth  a  little  more  than  0.6  of  a  swine  x>er 
annum,  while  the  slave  system  gave  each  mouth  1.7  per  annum.  But  this  does 
not  tell  the  whole  story.  A  part  of  the  free  States  were  very  lar^e  exxwrters  of 
pork.  Many  of  the  Southern  States  were,  on  the  contrary,  large  importers  from 
the  Northwest.  No  one  of  them  exported  any  considerable  amounts  of  pork,  so 
that  the  laborers  of  the  Northwestern  States  must  have  been  deprived  by  exi^ort 
of  a  large  proportion  of  their  0.6  of  a  hog  -per  mouth,  and  the  Southern  negpo  must 
have  eaten  that  portion  and  all  his  own  hog  and  0.7  besides. 

Again,  in  1860  the  slave  States  had  8,801,795  horses  and  mules.  The  North- 
western States  had  4,385,246. 

■The  annual  earnings  of  the  free  States,  including  all  the  branches  of  agriculture, 
mining,  manufactures,  and  the  whole  value  of  live  stock,  were,  in  1850,  only 
$08.67  per  head  for  the  whole  i)opulation.  The  same  year  the  same  industries  in 
the  riave  States  yielded  an  increase  of  $108.85  for  each  soul,  including  the  African 
Americans.  This  is  a  difference  of  about  10  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  slave  States. 
We  ascertain  in  the  same  way  that  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  slave  States  for 
1860  was  16  per  cent.  So  I  might  go  on  and  show  you  from  the  returns  to  the 
census  of  1850  and  1860  that  in  almost  every  line  ot  production  based  upon  agri- 
culture, and  of  general  production  for  that  matter,  that  the  slave  States  were  pro- 
ducing more  than  the  Nortwestem  States  with  the  free  labor.  These  are  facts. 
How  can  they  be  explained  except  TLpon  the  theory  that  African  slave  labor,  as 
organized  at  that  time  in  the  South,  was  highly  productive?  It  is  well  known 
that  the  poor  whites  of  the  South,  including  small  white  farmers  of  the  mountain 
regions,  contributed  comparatively  little  to  the  production  of  these  States.  We 
must  give  the  negro  the  cnief  credit  for  these  results.  Trained  and  directed  by 
the  intelligent  white  man,  the  negro  made  the  best  agricultural  laborer  that  man 
ever  used  in  a  semitropic  climate.  Under  suitable  conditions  and  proper  direction 
negro  labor  has  always  been  most  productive.  In  this  system  white  owners  and 
directors  of  the  negro  laborer  did  not  deserve  all  the  credit.  The  ne^o  must  have 
his  share  and  a  large  share  of  the  credit  for  the  marvelous  productiveness  of  the 
plantations  of  the  old  South. 

If  the  white  race  was  demoralized  by  the  great  change,  how  much  more  was 
the  negro?  Thrown  out  of  the  old  conditions  in  which  he  nad  been  bom  and  bred, 
wandered  away  from  the  old  plantation  where  he  learned  to  work,  cajoled  and 
lied  to  by  demagogues  who  merely  wanted  to  use  him,  humbugged  and  deceived 
by  everybody  who  wanted  his  small  eaiiiings,  neglected  by  everybody  excent  a 
few  of  his  old  masters,  no  wonder  the  poor  negro  became  demoralized,  ana  so 
degenerated  very  rapidly  as  an  agricultural  laborer.  He  has  not  recovered  from 
this  treatment  yet,  and  will  not  do  so  for  a  long  time,  but  to  a  great  extent  he  is 
the  same  man  he  was  in  1850  and  1860.  With  proper  education  and  training  he 
can  be  made  even  more  useful  and  productive  as  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  than 
he  was  as  a  slave  in  the  South.  The  gi*eat  question  is,  how  to  do  it.  General 
Armstrong  and  Booker  Washington  have  g^ven  us  the  most  intelligent  answer: 
By  industrial  education;  not  by  a  little  schooling  in  books,  but  by  training  him  to 
work  as  he  has  opportunity. 

The  key  to  the  solution  of  the  negro  problem  is  a  right  conception  of  the  nature 
of  the  race.  The  negro  is  a  child  race,  at  least  2,000  years  behind  our  race  in 
development.  He  is  docile,  kindly,  faithful,  and  obedient  in  small  mattei*s:  but 
his  animal  nature  is  still  very  strong,  and  he  has  not  yet  developed  the  intellect 
or  power  of  self-control  equal  to  the  white  man.  He  has  improved  prodigiously 
during  the  five  or  six  generations  he  has  lived  in  our  midst,  but  no  race  can  in  250 
years  overtake  another  with  the  advantages  of  several  thousand  years  of  civiliza- 
tion behind  it.  In  all  our  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  negro,  but  especially 
in  our  plans  for  his  political  and  social  training,  let  us  not  forget  that  he  is  a  child 
who  must  be  kept  in  leading  strini^,  educated  and  governed  possibly  for  hundreds 
of  years  before  he  can  stand  beside  the  white  man  in  all  things  political  and 
industrial. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  far  is  that  modified  or  influenced  by  miscegena- 
tion?— A.  I  think  that  injures  the  negro;  of  course  it  debases  the  white  man. 

Q.  You  do  not  an-ee  with  Minister  Wii  that  there  should  be  an  intermarrying 
of  the  races?— A.  No,  sir;  I  think  theirs  is  a  totally  different  race  from  ours. 
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There  has  been  a  very  interesting  study  from  the  census  from  that  standpoint  by 
a  gentleman  whose  name  I  can  not  recall  jnst  now,  for  one  of  the  great  universi- 
ties, either  Hopkins  or  Harvard,  who  published  a  book  on  the  subject,  showing 
how  the  race  has  degenerated  in  health,  figure,  and  morals,  and  so  on,  through 
mixing  with  white  people.  I  was  over  in  Europe  this  summer  and  met  a  Dutch 
doctor.  While  he  was  talking  to  me  he  suggested* this  solution  of  the  problem, 
*'  Why  don't  you  intermarry,  as  we  are  doing  out  in  East  India?    We  send  our 

oung  Dutchmen  out  there  and  they  intermarry  with  those  people  up  there  in 
^  ava  and  those  islands,  and  they  are  building  up  a  fine  race  of  people.  Why  don't 
you  do  the  same  thing."  He  took  that  view  of  it— very  naturally— a  scientific 
man.  I  had  to  explain  to  him  that  they  were  too  far  behind  us.  They  don't 
breed.  Those  mulatto  women  are  not  fruitful— have  not  the  health,  and  most  of 
them  get  pulmonary  troubles  or  syphilitic  troubles  and  are  more  delicate  than  the 
rest.  They  are  more  like  what  Jersey  cows  are  to  the  bovine  breed — a  delicate 
race.  I  can  not  speak  very  accurately  now;  it  has  been  a  good  while  since  I  read 
that  book;  but  that  is  the  impression  or  the  recollection  I  have  of  it. 

In  conclufdon,  gentlemen,  the  place  for  the  negro  in  the  immediate  future  is 
upon  the  farms  and  in  the  smaller  shops,  where  he  will  be  occupied  with  the 
simpler  trades.  He  has  a  fine  chance  in  the  South  as  a  small  farmer  and  gar- 
dener. There  is  abundance  of  land  available  for  him.  Therefore,  above  all 
things,  he  should  be  educated  in  agriculture  and  the  other  industries  of  the  rural 
community.  The  negro  must  work  out  his  own  destiny  for  himself.  He  must 
get  his  training  through  work.  Not  even  the  Creator  himself,  and  I  say  it  rever- 
ently, can  make  the  child  into  the  man  all  at  once.  The  child  must  grow  into  the 
man  by  regular  steps.  So  the  negro  must  through  centuries  of  work  achieve  for 
himself  the  right  to  become  the  industrial  and  political  equal  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  the  negro  as  a  farm  hand  reliable?— A.  Well, 
you  have  to  look  after  him.  His  moral  principle — ^his  sense  of  honor — is  bad,  and 
the  attention  to  business  is  not  developed  like  the  white  man;  you  have  to  look 
after  him  just  as  you  do  a  child.  He  is  very  docile  and  willing,  and  if  you 
humor  him  and  will  treat  him  like  a  child — ^a  great  deal  can  be  done  with  the 
negro  by  kindness — ^humor  him,  give  him  good  food  and  teach  him  how  to  get  it, 
and  make  him  a  present  now  and  then,  speak  kindly  to  him,  and  be  a  father  to 
him.  In  other  words,  the  Southern  people  have  learned  how  to  handle  him,  and 
others  are  learning  very  rapidly  that  go  down  there. 

Q.  Are  there  exceptions  to  that  rtOe  with  the  negro  farm  hands?- A.  Yes;  of 
course  there  are,  some  of  them. 

Q.  Any  of  them  qualified  to  be  foremen  or  overseers? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  you  can 
generally  pick  out  enough  to  answer  your  purpose  and  train  them  up  yourself 
after  a  few  years,  if  you  take  the  most  intellectual  and  best  ones.  In  speaking  of 
the  negro  race  we  have  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  we  have  several  races 
in  this  country,  and  if  you  will  study  that  fellow  he  is  a  Guinea  negro;  got  big, 
thick  lips,  ana  is  a  different  breed  of  animal  by  thousands  of  years.  Then  there 
is  the  fellow  from  the  Kongo  and  the  fellow  from  back  in  the  country,  the  man 
of  Booker  WasMngton's  type,  and  others.  I  have  seen  some  regular  princes.  I 
remember  one  on  my  grandfather's  place— Pompey.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the 
famUy ,  I  believe,  that  the  ancester  who  bought  mm  down  on  the  James  River  ^?) 
from  some  slave  ship  told  him  that  he  was  a  prince  from  Africa.  He  was  a  dif- 
ferent animal,  that  was  perfectly  plain.  Different  races  of  people — I  think  we 
have  got  to  study  that  out.  They  were  brought  over  like  a  lot  of  cattle — fastened 
down  under  decKS,  you  faiow — and  landed  here  in  such  shape  that  they  do  not 
know  who  they  are  and  where  they  came  from.  There  is,  however,  a  difference 
between  the  races,  and  there  are  some  very  superior  men  among  them  and  others 
are  very  much  lower. 

Q.  As  a  rule  are  they  able  to  handle  improved  farm  machinery? — ^A.  They 
learn  it.  The  negro  is  naturally  a  good  rough  mechanic;  he  learns  a  process 
pretty  well,  and  they  are  handy;  they  are  not  accurate  and  careful.  You  can 
usually  teach  them  how  to  do  work,  but  they  do  not  make  good  skilled  mechanics; 
they  may  make  something  of  that  sort  by  training. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  the  use  of  modem  improved  machinery  general  in 
the  South? — A.  Becoming  more  and  more  so.  yes;  on  the  larger  plantations  par- 
ticularly you  would  be  surprised  to  see  the  extent  of  its  use. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Does  his  want  of  skill  retard  the  introduction  of 
improved  farm  machinery? — A.  No;  not  that.  It  is  want  of  means  to  get  it;  it 
is  want  of  providence  that  has  held  them  back  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Does  he  set  the  knowledge  by  principle  or  imitation?— A.  Imitation  chiefly. 
You  can  say  they  know  the  the<iry  from  the  employers  pretty  much.  They  learn 
from  working  with  them  and  handling  them,  and  they  go  and  see  a  white  man 
work  one  and  soon  learn. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  think  the  negroes  less  capable  of  being  taught 
how  to  handle  machinery  and  how  to  do  the  other  work  around  the  farm  than 
that  portion  of  the  white  population  formerly  known  as  **  XK)or  white  trash?  *' — ^A. 
Not  so  much  difference  as  you  think.  Yes,  even  that  '*  poor  white  trash"  have 
got  some  education — ^probably  got  a  little  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  Unfortu- 
nately it  is  true  that  the  publie  schools  for  the  whites  are  better  than  they  are 
for  the  blacks,  simply  for  want  of  teachers  who  had  been  too  much  with  the  black 
people  to  teach  the  black  schools,  and  they  have  not  been  educated  to  the  same 
degree. 

Q.  Have  you  a  paper  on  education? — A.  Yes,  somewhat  along  the  same  line. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  The  Doctor  has  stated  that  the  field  for  the  negro  ia 
practically  agriculture,  and  I  think  he  possibly  left  some  impression  for  agricul- 
ture only.  Well,  I  know  he  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  cotton-oil  industry  is 
practically  in  the  hands  of  negroes  as  laborers.  That  is  true,  is  it  not,  Dcxstor?— 
A.  Yes,  sir.  My  idea  is  their  immediate  future  is  upon  the  farm  and  in  the 
smaller  shops  where  they  work  at  simple  trades;  I  mean  the  simple  industries. 

Q.  The  fertilizer  industry  is  practically  manned  entirely  by  negro  laborers? — ^A. 
That  is  true. 

Q.  And  certain  cotton  mills,  are  not  their  hands  all  colored  laborers,  and  per- 
haps other  equally  important  industries,  are  not  their  hand,  all  negroes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  iron  industry,  you  are  aware  also,  perhaps,  has  as  many  negroes  as 
white  people?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  coal  mining,  perhaps,  there  are  more  negroes  than  white  people? — A.  Yes. 
All  these  come  under  the  simpler  trades,  you  know. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  negro  as  an  agricultural  laborer,  is  it  not  probably 
true  that  under  the  direction  of  intelligent  and  kindly  disposed  white  men  he  is 
a  better  agricultural  laborer  than  the  average  white  man? — A.  I  think  they  get 
along  better  together  and  produce  better  results. 

Q.  Without  that  direction  they  are  very  much  worse? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  it  is  a  matter  dependent  upon  governing  influences  and  the  intelligence 
of  that  governing  influence?— A.  Yes.  The  negro  needs  exactly  that  kindly  direc- 
tion of  the  white  man. 

O.  He  needs  exactly  what  a  child  always  needs — somebody  to  give  confidence 
and  courage — and  you  have  got  to  be  kind  with  him? — A.  And  the  kind  of  whit« 
people  that  will  work  under  the  white  farmer  of  the  South  is  a  pretty  poor  man, 
or  he  would  get  land  of  his  own.  If  the  white  man  is  of  any  worth  at  all,  he  can 
be  his  own  boss  and  run  his  own  farm. 

Q.  Well,  a  gresLt  many  of  the  deficiencies  in  negroes  as  agriculturists — ^are  they 
not  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  way  of  working  under  this  general 
direction  of  white  people,  that  they  were  left  on  the  farms  as  tenants  and  left  to 
their  own  resources,  and  in  that  they  have  failed  every  time?— A.  That  is  it — 
practically  no  organization. 

Q.  That  supporting  influence,  upon  which  they  are  absolutely  dependent,  has 
been  wanting? — A.  Ftecisely.  As  the  large  plantations  are  being  divided  up  and 
more  people  are  going  into  agriculture  as  an  individual  occupation  the  value  of  the 
negro  as  a  laborer  is  oecoming  more  and  more  important  every  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Doctor,  did  you  attend  any  of  those  conventions  that 
were  known  as  the  Knoxville  convention,  the  Chattanooga  convention,  and  one 
held  somewhere  else?- A.  I  attended  several  of  them,  yes— New  Orleans;  I  had 
to  deliver  speeches  before  them— the  New  Orleans  and  fenoxville  conventions. 

Q.  We  had  a  genUeman  before  the  commission — two,  in  fact,  who  were  oflScers 
of  these  conventions.  One  of  them  gave  us  the  impression  that  there  was  a  very 
strong  prejudice  in  the  South  against  organized  labor,  and  the  walking  delegate, 
as  they  cafi  him,  and  that  they  intended  to  keep  organized  labor  down — prevent 
labor  from  organizing,  and  that  the  negro  was  the  great  reserve  force  of  the  South 
that  would  be  called  upon  for  that  purpose.  Is  there  anything  in  that?— A.  Those 
gentlemen  were  talking  from  the  standpoint  of  cotton  manufacturers.  There  is 
something  in  that.  The  negro  doesn't  organize  that  way;  he  is  not  developed  up 
to  it,  and  we  do  not  have  any  strikes  and  have  not  any  of  those  unions  or  organi- 
zations even  among  the  cotton-mill  people  of  the  South;  and  I  state  this,  I  do  rely 
with  great  confidence  upon  the  negro  as  a  reserve  to  keep  out  foreigners.  I  my- 
self thoroughly  believe  in  labor  organizations  as  defensive,  protective,  and 
educational  methods.  I  think  the  time  will  come  when  the  negro  will  be  edu- 
cated well  enough  to  join  them,  but  it  is  a  long  way  off.  Yes,  there  is  something 
in  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  witness  if  the  colored  men, 
since  assuming  responsibility  for  their  interests,  are  not  developing  ability  to 
manage  and  making  quite  a  rapid  development  in  that  way?— A.  Yes,  sir;  as  they 
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are  getting  more  education,  more  business  training,  they  are.  Some  of  them  ate 
developing  into  excellent  foremen  and  organizers  of  hands.  You  can  get  a  great 
many  pretty  fine  negro  men  to  be  foremen  on  contracts  and  buildings  and  big 
farms  and  on  day  labor.  -  There  is  a  man  in  my  town,  for  example,  who  is  a  con- 
tractor— a  great  big  black  fellow;  he  is  a  totally  different  looking  man  from  those 
common  negroes — with  a  great  big  head  on  him,  a  fellow  of  brains.  He  is  a  big 
and  very  wealthy  man,  doing  contracts  of  all  kinds,  earthwork,  sewers,  build- 
ings, too.  It  is  a  wonder  to  us  how  he  gets  it  done;  he  has  not  much  education; 
he  can  figure  a  little,  as  he  says,  keeps  a  pay  roll,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  He 
hires  an  e<lucated  negro  to  keep  his  books,  but  that  fellow  has  got  remarkable 
executive  ability.  I  Know  a  great  many  just  such  common  Southern  negroes; 
they  learn  it  by  practice. 

C^.  Under  the  patriarchal  system  they  were  not  obliged  to  do  it — not  taught  to 
do  it?— A.  There  are  a  great  many  splendid  foremen  on  the  Southern  farms. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  But  the  most  were  not  taught  to  read  and  write  and 
cipher,  were  they?— A.  Well,  upon  the  best  farms  of  the  Southern  Atlantic 
States  they  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  members  of  the  family;  especially  the 
house  servants  all  learned  to  read. 

Q.  But  the  laws  of  some  of  the  Southern  States  prohibited  it?— A.  They  did,  but 
the  people  did  not  heed  that  very  much.  In  fact  the  people  of  North  Carolina — 
the  people  in  the  house — were  taught  to  read,  regardless  of  the  laws. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  of  the  negfro  as  of  the  white  man — if  he  must  learn  to  swim  he 
must  swim?— A.  Precisely. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Stimson.)  You  spoke  about  miscegenation,  and  I  was  curious  to 
know  what  the  tendency  of  legislation  was  in  the  South.  I  find  in  1886,  which  is 
15  years  ago,  all  the  Southern  States  practically  prohibited  absoluteljr  marriages 
between  whites  and  negroes,  and  that  the  only  Northern  States  which  did  that 
were  the  States  of  Indiana  and  California;  and  that,  of  course,  is  pretty  stiff  legis- 
lation, to  make  it  a  criminal  offense.    Now,  I  want  to  know  whether  those  laws 

aie  still  maintained  or  whether  there  is  a  tendency A.  (Interrupting.)  They 

are  maintained,  and  I  think  will  be. 

Q.  Are  they  enforced? — ^A.  Yes;  people  are  going  to  stand  right  there — the 
Southern  people,  the  old  element  of  the  South,  and  the  Northern — the  more  intel- 
ligent Northern  people  that  settle  in  that  country,  all  come  to  our  point  of  view 
about  these  things.  You  take  the  people  who  go  down — a  gre&t  many  from  Ohio. 
Indiana,  and  the  Northwest — we  have  got  in  our  State  a  very  greaX  influx  from 
the  Northwest,  who  went  out  to  the  Dakotas  and  the  Northwest,  and  during  the 
X)eriod  of  hard  times,  when  wheat  fell  off,  a  great  many  of  those  came  down 
South,  and  those  people  soon  took  our  point  of  view  about  these  things;  even 
IX)liticaIly  they  join  our  people,  and  I  thmk  that  the  American,  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
who  knows  the  negro,  is  going  to  stand  right  there  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  Have  those  statutes  ever  been  tested  constitutionally?— A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
know  of  any  discussion  of  that  in  the  Southern  States. 

Q.  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  now — you  just  stated  the  tendency  of  the 
negfroes  to  get  into  positions  of  more  importance,  overseers,  etc.  As  you  said,  of 
course,  nine-tenths  are  still  agricultural  laborers,  but  there  are  some  engaging  in 
other  lines  of  industry.  Now,  what  I  want  to  ask  is  whether  there  is  as  yet  any 
jealousy  in  the  South,  as  it  is  asserted  there  is  in  the  North,  on  the  part  of  the 
trades  unions  and  so  on  against  negro  labor  in  industrial  pursuits— iron  workers, 
builders,  carpenters,  and  that  sort  of  thing? — A.  In  the  cities  there  is  some  little. 
I  had  this  experience:  There  was  a  boy,  the  son  of  a  colored  man  and  woman  who 
were  servants  in  my  family,  who  grew  up  to  be  a  very  likely  fellow,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  country,  very  intelligent,  a  very  excellent  boy  waiter  in  the  house, 
and  so  on,  and  I  encouraged  him  to  learn  a  trade.  He  got  a  position  with  a 
plumber  in  my  town.  He  worked  along  up  to  the  position  where  he  was  prepared 
to  become  a  master  plumber,  but  could  not  get  any  further  at  all;  they  would  not 
let  him  in  any  of  the  unions.  When  he  started  out  to  do  work  for  himself  he  was 
blocked  completely;  he  could  be  a  workman,  work  for  another  man,  and  became 
an  excellent  plumber,  at  least  as  good  as  any  in  the  town,  at  least  for  that  sort  of 
work;  he  was  an  excellent  young  man  in  every  way.  It  was  stated  that  he  had 
some  Indian  blood.  His  father  was  a  very  remarkable  man,  with  a  great  deal  of 
intelligence  and  character;  he  was  much  lighter  than  the  average  of  his  race. 
This  fellow  could  not  do  anything,  and  finally  left  the  country  and  came  up  East 
here  and  took  a  position  in  a  hotel  as  a  waiter  and  so  on,  and  abandoned  the  pro- 
fession entirely,  and  is  up  North  here  in  a  hotel,  so  his  mother  tells  me.  Now,  I 
have  known  a  number  of  cases  like  that  in  cities.  There  is  a  prejudice  among 
organized  laborers;  they  will  not  admit  negroes  to  membership,  and  they  would 
not  give  them  a  chance  to  get  work  as  contractors;  but  that  does  not  extend  to 
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'  the  small  towns,  and  you  would  not  find  it  all  in  the  country.  A  good  ne^ro  car- 
penter or  blacksmith  or  mechanic  can  get  a  contract  in  the  country  and  in  the 
small  towns  as  well  as  a  white  man;  perfectly  free,  I  think.  That  is  the  result  of 
the  introduction  of  imported  labor-union  ideas  into  our  large  cities. 

y.  I  should  like  to  know  in  a  word  what  becomes  of  the  produce  of  this  industry 
that  you  spoke  of  in  the  first  part  of  this  address.  In  other  words,  is  the  negro 
paid  m  casn?— A.  He  is  beginning  to  make  a  good  deal  of  it  himself  for  use  on  ids 
farm;  the  idea  is  to  make  your  own  meat  and  grain  so  as  to  feed  your  own  family, 
and  milch  cows,  poultry,  and  so  on,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  used  that  way.  Tho 
negro  farmer  gets  the  benefit  of  it  where  ne  is  the  tenant;  he  is  supplied  with 
beef,  com  meal,  or  bacon  made  at  home,  lard  and  so  on  from  the  owner's  supply; 
from  the  granaries  or  mill  or  his  slaughterhouse,  the  usual  methods;  thougn  the 
great  advantage  comes  in  where  the  negro  and  white  farmer  alike  use  the  sup- 
plies ri^ht  at  home  upon  the  farm  where  they  are  grown,  where  no  middleman 
comes  in  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  Is  there  a  tendency, 
where  the  negro  population  is  very  dense  in  the  South,  for  the  white  people  to 
move  away  from  that  section  and  leave  possession  to  the  negroes,  or  is  there 
not? — ^A.  Well,  there  has  been  some  talk  about  that.  I  do  not  think  where  they 
have  moved  away  it  is  due  so  much  to  the  negro  as  it  is  due  to  the  climatic  con- 
ditions. In  my  old  home  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Va. — ^that  county  has  been 
very  much  abandoned  by  the  whites,  not  because  negroes  were  there,  but  be- 
cause the  land  was  very  poor,  and  remunerative  crops  coiUd  not  be  made  now, 
and  the  neg^  bought  the  land  and  settled  there,  because  he  works  by  simple 
methods,  and  his  wants  are  fewer  and  his  needs  for  education  and  society  and  all 
those  things  are  fewer  than  the  whites. 

O.  Not  on  account  of  the  antagonism  of  the  race  at  all? — ^A.  Not  at  all;  very 
little  of  that.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  in  the  South  some  very  fertile  places 
where  the  climate  is  bad,  very  malarial — ^portions  of  South  Carolina,  portions  of 
the  black  belt  of  Alabama,  ix)rtions  of  tne  river-bottom  country  of  Mississippi 
also  have  been  improved  by  the  negroes  which  they  hold  under  the  direction  of 
proprietors  and  foremen,  and  the  climate  suits  the  negro  better  than  the  white 
man.  He  is  not  nearly  so  subject  to  malaria,  and  the  climate  does  not  affect  the 
negro  at  all  apparently — ^he  is  healthy  and  hearty  and  greasy,  and  rather  favors 
the  climatic  conditions  there  on  the  poorer  lands. 

Q.  rBy  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  this  commission  to  judge  from  what  you  stated 
that  the  revolution  that  came  through  the  war  in  the  South,  disastrous  as  it  was 
to  the  people,  has  been  of  ultimate  advantage  to  the  South?— A.  I  think  so, 
decidedly. 

J,  You  think  it  has?— A.  Yes. 
.  Better  than  the  old  system?— A.  Will  be.  The  South  was  splendidly  orgaa- 
under  the  old  system  for  agriculture  on  a  great  scale.  It  haa  the  best  organ- 
ization which  the  world  ever  saw,  with  the  slave,  and  it  was  historical;  it  was  the 
only  way  to  bring  the  slave  up  and  prepare  him  for  the  new  liberties;  no  other 
methods  on  earth,  gentlemen,  could  ever  have  taken  a  savase  and  made  a  civ- 
ilized man  out  of  him  in  200  years,  except  that  of  domestic  slavery.  Of  course, 
it  was  best  only  through  domestic  slavery,  where  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  car- 
ried on  farming;  it  was  worse  where  the  slave  had  to  put  up  by  himself,  and 
the  more  the  negro  came  in  contact  with  the  white  master,  the  better  it 
was  for  that  negro,  but  there  was  no  other  system  of  labor  that  would  have 
brought  him  up  as  fast  as  that  of  domestic  slavery  did  and  prepared  him  for  the 
future,  looking  at  it  from  a  scientific  standi)oint.  It  was  m  the  providence  of 
Qod  a  revolution  established  to  lift  the  negro  up;  we  brought  him  over  here,  and 
as  it  happens  he  answered  his  purpose.  For  a  time  we  used  this  agency  to  develop 
and  prepare  him  for  American  citizenship,  but  we  did  not  keep  him  quite  long 
enough.  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  if  they  had  been  released  gradually  as 
they  were  in  Brazil.  I  think  the  greatest  crime  possible  that  has  ever  been  com- 
mitted against  the  negro  was  to  set  him  free  all  at  once,  and  not  give  him  anything 
on  earth  to  do — turn  him  loose  a  beggar  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and  put  the  bal- 
lot in  his  hand.  Such  is  our  sentimentality,  our  passion  about  the  thing  as  a 
result  of  affitation,  as  a  result  of  the  civil  war,  that  the  people  at  large  were  not 
willing  to  do  the  thing  gradually,  which  would  have  been  a  great  deal  better  for 
the  negro.  Of  course,  that  is  all  done  now.  I  say  he  should  have  been  set  free 
at  a  certain  age  to  give  him  a  chance  to  get  some  training.  He  ought  to  have 
been  started  out  with  something  or  other  the  same  as  the  Gk)vemment  did  with 
some  of  the  whites— practically  gave  them  160  acres  of  land  free.  They  ought  to 
have  made  the  same  provirfon  for  the  negro  man. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Well,  do  you  not  think  they  would  have  been  elevated 
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more  rapidly  if  they  had  been  dominated  by  the  Anglo  Saxon  in  their  own  coun- 
try?— A.  In  Africa? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No;  it  would  not  have  come  to  pass  so  soon.  The  English  race  is 
just  getting  hold  of  Africa.  The  time  would  have  come  in  the  distant  future 
when  it  would  have  been  brought  up,  but  the  white  race  is  just  getting  there; 
they  are  just  getting  a  railroad  through  Africa. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar. )  You  spoke  of  an  opportunity  there  to  get  160  acres  of 
land.    Was  not  that  eoual  to  the  black  and  white? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Didn't  they  go  to  Kansas  and  in  the  Western  States  and  buy  land? — ^A.  Some 
have. 

Q.  Those  that  could  go?— A.  He  was  not  able  to  go. 

I  think  that  the  slave  organization  of  the  old  Southern  plantation  was  for  the 
agricultural  production  the  grandest  system  the  world  ever  saw.  I  am  convinced 
the  South  would  have  gone  on  producing  at  that  tremendous  rate  and  multiplica- 
tion of  slaves,  and  even  our  ma^ificeut  Northwest,  with  its  spendid  agricuuural 
resources,  could  not  have  done  it. 

Q.  Is  that  predicated  on  the  idea  that  you  should  have  slave  land  in  the  West, 
or  confined  to  the  old  compromise  land? — ^A.  Been  confined  to  the  Southern 
States — ^been  30  years  or  more.  There  has  been  plenty  of  room  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Southern  lands. 

Q.  What  was  the  development  of  the  white  population  in  the  South? — A.  Well, 
slavery  acted  as  a  disadvantage  to  them. 

Q.  How  much  disadvantage? — A.  A  fearful  disadvantage. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  continued  30  or  40  years  more  that  system — what  would 
have  been  the  condition  of  the  South — of  the  whites? — ^A.  What,  the  poor  whites? 

Q.  Poor  whites.— A.  Almost  as  bad  as  that  of  the  negroes,  if  not  worse.  That 
is  purely  from  the  standpoint  of  production.  I  am  not  considering  it  from  the 
humanitarian  standpoint  at  all.  1  believe  it  is  a  elorious  thing  for  the  white 
man  in  the  South  that  the  revolution  came  when  it  did;  a  fearful  thing  for  many 
years  for  the  negro. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  iwssibilities  of  the  black  race  going  into  cotton  mills  and 
textile  industries  and  everything  of  that  kird.  Why  not  provide  for  the  whites 
before  you  provide  for  the  blacks  there?— A.  Well,  we  are  to  a  certain  extent. 
We  are  already  througb  that  Southern  Appalachian  country,  and  around  Spar- 
tansbur^,  and  the  North  Carolina  district,  and  the  cotton  mill  operatives  are  the 
poor  whites  of  that  country. 

Q.  Is  not  the  cotton  mill  the  only  field  you  have  oi)en  there  in  the  last  few  years 
for  the  labor? — ^A.  Those  people,  if  they  had  traininj^,  if  they  would  work  on  the 
farms  as  they  work  in  the  mills,  would  do  well  farmmg,  fruit  growing,  and  so  on. 
It  is  because  they  are  untrained.  They  need  leadership  just  like  any  other  untrained 
race  of  people.  They  are  like  the  negro,  they  want  to  depend  on  bosses;  want 
somebody  to  think  for  them  and  direct  them.  The  whites  of  that  class  are  found 
in  every  community. 

Q.  You  are  provided  with  a  number  of  training  schools  for  industrial  training 
for  the  blacks?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  for  the  whites? — ^A.  A  few,  not  many;  more  generally  for  the 
industrial  education  and  general  education  for  the  blacks  than  for  the  whites  in 
the  South.  Owing  to  the  facts  of  the  philanthropic  Northern  people  and  the  noble 
self-sacrificing  Southern  people,  the  aggregate  result  is  more  for  the  negro  in  indus- 
trial education  than  there  has  been  for  the  whites.  That  is  what  we  need  in  the 
South,  industrial  education  for  the  poor  whites.  That  is  what  I  am  going  to 
appeal  for  directly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  How  far  is  the  negro  becoming  a  landowner  in  the 
South? — A.  Why,  I  have  not  the  figures  with  me,  but  he  is  gradually  getting  hold 
of  the  land — very  gradually  getting  hold  of  the  land,  I  think,  and  he  is  gomg  to 
get  more  and  more  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  not  quite  a  number  of  wealthy  negro  people  in  the  South? — ^A. 
Oh.  yes. 

Q.  Who  have  acquired  a  competency  since  the  war?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  number  seems  to  oe  increasing?— A.  Yes.  I  know  a  number  in  my 
own  town  in  merchandising,  building,  and  contracting;  and  this  fellow  Ander- 
son— we  call  him — has  the  best  reputation  of  any  contractor  in  town  for  figuring 
and  business  methods,  and  they  say  he  is  malang  money  as  rapidly  as  anyone 
there. 

Q.  I  find  in  the  New  York  Times  to-day  a  reference  to  a  report  from  the  Mont- 
gomery Advertiser  in  relation  to  the  movement  under  the  x)atronage  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Tuskegee  Institute  '*  to  encourage  the  buying  of  land,  to  get  rid  of  the  one- 
room  cabin  and  the  abuse  of  the  mortgage  system,  to  promote  raising  food-sup- 
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plies,  building  better  8choolbouse&,  lenfftbenin^  tbe  scbool  term,  getting  better 
teacbers  and  preachers,  and  improving  the  relations  between  the  races."  Do  you 
know  anything  of  that  movement? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  a  great  deal.  I  know  Mr.  Wash- 
ington and  have  occasionally  conferred  with  him.  I  have  read  all  his  publications 
and  all  the  accounts  of  his  work,  his  conferences,  and  so  on,  there  at  Tuskegee. 
He  is  tr^ng  to  educate  the  people  along  those  lines.  I  do  not  know  of  any  organ- 
ized business  movement  to  bring  it  about,  unless  he  started  one  at  his  last  con- 
ference, which  met  in  February. 

(^.  Do  you  know  whether  that  has  the  patronage  and  support  of  the  influential 
white  people  in  the  South? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  thuat  it  has,  as  I  say,  been  organized 

Set — that  they  are  actually  helping  them  in  a  business  way — ^but  I  think  it  would 
ave  their  sympathy  and  support. 

Q.  There  would  be  no  opposition?— A.  No;  none  whatever.  Certainly  increas- 
ing the  improved  condition  in  agriculture  and  increasing  the  price  of  land  would 
be  beneficial  in  the  long  run  to  the  whites. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Let  me  ask  one  question  here.  In  your  opinion  is 
or  18  not  the  negro  a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  the  South,  industrially? — ^A. 
I  do  not  see  how  we  could  get  along  without  him.  I  believe  he  is  in  the  right 
place  and  is  going  to  stay  there.  He  nas  not  been  in  the  past  what  he  ought  to  oe, 
but  he  is  improving,  and  I  do  not  see  how  the  agriculturists  could  get  along 
without  him,  possibly.  I  think  he  is,  agriculturally,  the  most  important  factor 
we  have. 

Q.  f  By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Better  than  the  immigrants  from  foreign  countries? — A. 
I  think  so.  He  is  willing  to  work,  in  the  first  place,  and  then  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the^  would  stand  our  climate  as  well  as  he  does. 

Q.  Does  his  presence  there  prevent  immigration  to  the  South? — A.  Oh,  it  pre- 
vents the  poor  white  laborer  from  going  into  the  section  where  the  negro  is  in 
control,  where  he  has  the  industries  all  in  hand.  You  can  not  very  well  get  Grer- 
mans  or  Swedes  or  even  Italians  to  work  on  the  same  plantations.  Italians  will 
come  nearer. 

Q.  Even  the  farmers  from  the  north  of  Europe  would  not  want  that  place? — ^A. 
Not  a  bit. 

Q.  The  farmers?— A.  Oh,  yes;  the  farmers  and  landowners  ^  into  the  farming 
country  a  good  deal.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  them  down  m  the  Appalachian 
country,  but  small  farmers,  stock  growers,  dairymen — there  are  a  great  many  of 
them  and  we  ought  to  have  more,  but  we  want  above  all  native-bom  Americans. 
The  best  people  we  have  are  those  that  come  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
the  great  Northwest.  They  are  the  very  best  citizens.  There  is  one  who  is  one 
of  the  finest  farmers  in  our  section. 

I  am  going  to  present  some  thoughts  here  upon  education  in  relation  to  agri- 
cultural production  and  ^neral  production  in  ttie  South. 

There  is  an  increased  interest  in  public  schools  as  well  as  in  industrial  educa- 
tion. We  have  G^rgia,  for  example,  increasing  her  appropriation  for  public 
schools.  South  Carolina  is  agitating  it,  and  so  on  all  along  the  hue.  There  is  a 
strong  movement  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  public  schools  by  giving  them 
more  money,  providing  better  teachers,  etc. 

EDUCATION. 

Every  lover  of  his  country  must  rejoice  in  the  great  interest  in  education  mani- 
fested recently  in  the  South.  It  shows  that  we  nave  at  last  come  to  recognize 
the  deficiencies  of  our  system  of  education  and  the  one-sidedness  of  our  present 
schools.  The  recent  agitation  for  teclmical  education  grows  out  of  the  desire  of 
the  people  to  work  up  their  own  resources,  like  their  cotton,  wood,  and  iron,  and 
produce  more  wealth. 

Are  we  not  in  danger  of  taking  too  narrow  a  view  of  this  subject?  If  increased 
production  is  our  aim  we  must  begin  by  educating  all  of  our  people  in  the  public 
schools  and  not  merely  a  few  of  them  in  technical  schools.  As  patriotic  men  and 
women  we  want  to'  see  all  of  the  X)eople  earn  more  so  that  they  may  live  better 
and  happier.  The  difficulty  with  our  system  of  education  in  the  South  thus  far 
is  that  we  do  not  pay  enough  attention  to  the  common  schools.  We  have  ^ven 
most  of  our  thought  in  the  past  to  the  higher  education  and  too  little  relatively 
to  the  education  of  all  the  i)eople.  A  complete  educational  system  is  like  a  pyra- 
mid— its  base  must  be  broader  and  stronger  than  any  other  part  of  it.  Our  pres- 
ent educational  system,  as  far  as  we  have  any  at  all,  is  a  column  with  a  beautifully 
carved  capital  upon  its  top  which  is  altogether  too  large  for  the  base  and  the 
shaft.  The  reason  our  institutions  of  higher  education  are  not  attended  as  largely 
as  tlioHe  of  other  States  is  because  they  have  too  few  public  schools  to  support 
them. 
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Again,  the  education  which  we  give  in  our  public  schools  is  not  of  the  right 
kind.  So  lon^  as  the  boys  and  girls  who  g^raduate  from  them  are  fit  for  nothmg 
but  bookkeeping,  tyx)ewriting,  and  newspaper  reporting,  and  are  positively  dis- 
qualified for  business  or  manufacturing,  there  must  certamly  be  something  wrong. 
The  common  school  education  should  lay  a  foundation  ux>on  which  the  person 
couldbui]dany  ordinary  profession.  It  should  give  a  brcNEtd  basis  to  make  an 
intelligent  artisan,  as  well  as  a  booUeeper,  and  fit  the  one  to  go  on  and  become  a 
skilled  engineer,  as  it  does  the  other  to  become  a  good  lawyer. 

Technical  education  is  important,  but  we  should  not  forget  that  universal  pub- 
lic education  is  more  important.  Let  us  begin  at  least  by  putting  manual  train- 
ing and  scientific  branches  in  the  high  schools,  where  all  the  chil£*en  can  have  an 
opportunity  for  the  broad  training.  If  greater  productivity  is  our  aim  we  must 
first  have  the  better  common  schools.  If  we  content  ourselves  with  a  few  tech- 
nical schools  here  and  there  we  will  be  greatly  disappointed. 

I  want  to  quote  here  some  remarks  that  I  made  at  the  convention  of  the  South- 
em  Educational  Association,  at  Richmond,  not  long  ago,  which  have  been  printed 
in  a  little  circular,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  introducing  printed  matter. 

Mr.  Phillips.    Oh,  certainly. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  AND  PRODUCTION. 

My  first  proposition,  then,  is  that  if  we  desire  to  make  the  South  more  productive 
we  must  beg^in  by  building  better  public  schools.     (Reading:) 

**  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  ninteenth  century  has  been  the  extension  of  the 
benefits  of  education  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  Its  chief  lesson  is  that  educa- 
tion increases  the  wealth-producing  power  of  a  people  in  direct  proportion  to  its 
distribution  and  thoroughness,  ui  fact,  the  relations  between  eaucation  and 
productivity  are  so  well  understood  now  that  you  can  measure  the  wealth-pro- 
ducing ix)wer  of  a  people  by  the  school  privileges  which  they  have  enjoyed. 
Statistics  show,  for  example,  that  the  i)ower  of  the  people  of  the  different  States 
to  earn  money  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  period  the  average 
citizen  of  each  has  attended  school.  To  illustrate,  the  average  school  period  m 
1898-99  of  each  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  was  4.4  years;  of  Massachusetts, 
which  has  the  best  schools,  was  7  years;  of  Tennessee,  was  a  little  less  than  8 
years.  The  total  annual  production  of  the  United  States  in  the  year  1800  was  less 
than  $30  a  year,  or  10  cents  a  day,  counting  806  working  days  in  the  year,  for 
each  man,  woman,  and  child.  By  1850  the  production  had  increased  to  nearly 
|92  a  year,  or  80  cents  a  day,  and  m  1899  it  was  about  $170  a  year,  or  55  cents  a 
day.  The  production  of  Massachusetts  in  1899  was  $260  for  each  man,  woman, 
and  child,  or  85  cents  a  day.  The  most  favorable  figures  make  the  total  annual 
production  of  the  people  of  Tennessee  in  1899  less  than  $116  a  year,  or  38  cents  a 
day  for  each  inhabitant.  Another  way  to  express  it  is  to  say  that  the  average 
family  of  5  in  Tennessee  must  live  on  $580  a  year,  counting  everything  produced 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  home,  as  well  as  sales  and  money  wages,  while  the  same 
family  in  Massaichusetts  has  $1,300  a  year  to  spend,  and  the  average  family  of  the 
United  States  has  $850.  Put  these  facts  together  and  we  at  once  see  their  tre- 
mendous significance.'* 

See  how  far  behind  we  are.  I  have  used  Tennessee  in  these  comparisons  because 
it  is  my  own  State  and  I  have  got  a  right  to  speak  about  it.  I  may  say  that  it  is 
not  the  worst  off  of  the  States  in  the  matter  of  public  schools  by  any  means, 
although  it  is  one  of  the  backward  ones.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Alabama  are  lower  down  in  the  scale  than  we  are,  but  Tennessee  represents  alwut 
the  average  Southern  State,  and  I  will  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

'*  The  proportion  between  the  school  period  in  Massachusetts,  the  school  perio<l 
in  the  whole  United  States,  and  the  school  period  in  Tennessee  is  expressed  by  the 
figures  7,  4.4,  and  3;  or,  multipljdng  each  by  2,  by  the  figures  14.  8.8,  and  6.  The 
prox)ortion  between  the  productive  capacity  of  each  person  in  Massachusetts,  in 
the  whole  United  States,  and  in  Tennessee  is  expressed  by  the  figures  260, 170,  and 
116:  or.  dividing  by  20  to  bring  to  terms  similar  to  the  others,  we  have  13, 8.5,  and 
o.».  Think  of  this.  Education  is  as  14  in  Massachusetts  to  8.8  in  United  States 
ti>  6  in  Tennessee.  Production  is  as  13  in  Massachusetts  to  8.5  in  United  States  to 
5.8  in  Tennessee." 

In  this  wonderful  parallel  showing  the  opportunities  for  public  education  and 
the  figures  showing  the  resulting  production,  these  figures  are  obtained  from 
reports  of  the  State  commissioners  of  education  and  the  National  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation here  in  Washington.  The  figures  for  production  are  obtained  from  the 
reports  of  State  controllers  and  entirely  different  sources,  and  I  have  only  put 
them  side  by  side  and  boiled  them  down,  and  there  is  the  grand  result.  It  is  not 
the  technical  education  that  does  for  the  whole  people;  it  is  the  public  schools. 
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''  This  is  not  a  mere  coincidence  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts,  the  United  States, 
and  Tennessee;  it  is  the  law  the  world  over.  The  productivity  of  a  people  is 
everywhere  proportional  to  their  education;  that  is,  their  intellectual,  physical, 
and  moral  training.  It  is  not  the  natural  resources,  the  climate,  the  soils,  and 
the  minerals;  it  is  not  even  the  race,  much  as  these  things  count  in  production; 
but  it  is  education  which  above  everything  else  determines  the  wealth-earning 
power  of  a  people." 

The  Southern  people  have  made  great  sacrifices  for  public  education  and  espe- 
cially  for  the  education  of  the  negro,  but  they  must  prepare  to  do  even  more  if 
they  are  to  keep  up  with  the  other  States  in  production.  The  States  represented 
in  this  association  are  still  far  behind  the  Eastern  and  Western  States  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  supiwrt  their  public  schools.  Let  me  take  for  comparison 
the  best  school  State  in  the  Union,  Massachusetts,  and  my  own  State  of  Tennes- 
see, which  represents,  I  find,  the  average  conditions  in  the  South. 

*'  The  population  of  Massachusetts  is  2,805,346;  of  Tennessee  is  2,020,616.  They 
have  the  same  number  of  children  to  educate.  The  enrollment  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  on  their  public  schools  in  1898-99  were  as  follows; 


Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 

MaasachujDettH •. . . 

471,977 
499,845 

360,317 
362,734 

Tennessee 

*' Massachusetts  taught  school  188  days  in  the  year  and  her  enrolled  pupils 
attended  an  average  of  143.5  days.  Tennessee  taught  school  only  89  days  and  her 
enrolled  pupils  attended  only  62.8  days.  The  average  Tennessee  child  is  absent 
26.2  days  in  the  89  days  of  the  school  session. 

Massachusetts  expended  for  all  pui'poses  of  her  public  schools  in  1898-99 
$13,889,838,  which  was  $38.55  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  and  $5.07  per 
capita  of  her  population.  Tennessee  ez]3ended  for  her  public  schools  in  the  same 
year  $1,628,313,  which  is  $4.62  perpupil  in  average  daily  attendance  and  only  83 
cents  per  capita  of  population.  The  average  expenditure  for  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  is  $19  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  and  $2.67  i>er  capita  of  the 
XK>pulation  of  the  entire  country. 

The  power  of  education  in  production  may  be  presented  again  in  this  concrete 
way:  From  the  statistics  above  it  is  seen  that  Massachusetts  spent  in  1898-09 
$12,261,525  more  upon  her  public  schools  than  Tennessee.  But  see  what  a  return 
she  gets.  Each  one  of  the  2,805,346  citizens  of  Massachusetts — men,  women,  and 
infants— has,  as  we  have  said,  a  productive  capacity  of  $260  a  year  against  $170  a 
year  for  the  average  inhabitant  of  the  whole  United  States  and  $116  a  year  for  the 
average  inhabitant  of  Tennessee.  The  inhabitant  of  Massachusetts  has  thus  an 
excess  of  $90  a  year  over  the  average  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  and  $144  a 
year  over  the  average  inhabitant  of  Tennessee.  This  means  that  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  earned  last  year  $252,487,140  more  than  the  same  number  of  aver- 
age people  of  the  United  States  and  $403,969,824  more  than  the  same  number  of 
people  in  Tennessee.  Twelve  million  dollars  invested  in  superior  education  yield 
400,000,000  a  year! 

There  is  no  comparison  between  the  natural  resources  of  Massachusetts  and 
Tennessee  in  respect  to  timber,  climate,  soil,  mines,  and  everything  of  that  sort. 
Massachusetts  has  an  advantage  in  waterways  to  a  certain  extent,  but  on  the 
whole,  I  suppose,  one  would  say  that  Tennessee  had  a  tremendous  advantage 
naturally.    In  conclusion,  I  made  this  appeal  to  the  Southern  people: 

*'  If  the  people  in  the  South  would  compete  in  production  with  tne  people  of  the 
other  States  and  of  the  world— and  they  must  do  so  whether  they  will  or  not — 
they  must  educate  all  their  children;  not  only  their  white  children,  out  their  black; 
and  they  must  educate  them  all,  not  poorly  for  a  few  months  in  the  year  and  a 
few  years  in  their  lives,  but  thoroughly  through  a  Ions  series  of  years.  If  history 
teaches  us  anything  it  is  the  solidarity  of  all  mankina,  that  *  no  man  liveth  unto 
himself,'  and  '  no  man  dieth  unto  himself,'  but  that  we  are  each  his  *  brother's 
keeper.' 

'*  Our  great  resources,  climate,  soils,  and  minerals,  are  useless  in  the  hands  of  an 
untrained  people.  Moreover,  if  we  do  not  educate  our  own  people  to  use  these 
resources  intelligently,  the  trained  men  of  other  States  will  come  in  and  do  so, 
and  make  our  native  people  *  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water '  in 
their  industries. 

'"  Some  i)ersons  seem  to  think  that  the  marvelous  energy  and  common  sense  of 
our  people  are  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  their  success  in  the  battle  of  life.    But 
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common  sense  and  even  nnmeasored  energy  do  not  win  in  these  days  without  edu- 
cation. We  must  ^ve  our  people  knowledge  and  training  or  they  will  surely  fail 
in  the  hot  competition  of  the  twientieth  century.  Will  we  not  realize  that  our 
best  resources  are  our  own  children  and  that  our  highest  duty  is  to  educate  them 
for  the  greatest  usefulness  in  life?  " 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  not  the  fact* of  Massachusetts  being  a  very  large 
manufacturing  State  account  for  part  of  this  earning  capacity  over  Tennessee? — 
A.  Because  for  a  century  she  has  been  educating  her  people;  that  was  not 
brought  in. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  manufacturing  interests  that  are  established  in  Massachu- 
setts are  due  to  education? — A.  Oh,  I  think  so;  very  largely. 

Q.  Compared  with  Tennessee? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  so.  You  take  the  town  of 
Worcester,  for  example.  What  resources  do  you  think  of  for  building  up  the 
great  manufacturing  town  of  Worcester?  No  resources  there;  no  minerals,  no 
ores,  no  coal,  no  transportation  service;  inland  town;  railroads,  of  course — we 
have  them  everywhere.  What  was  it  that  made  Worcester?  Go  back  and  study 
it  and  you  will  see  that  it  was  technical  knowledge  and  education  of  the  people 
right  there  that  built  uj)  aJl  that  industry.  So  you  go  around  Massachusetts  and 
study  the  public  education  and  technical  education.  Technical  education  itself 
has  made  it  necessary  to  the  manufacturing  interests — ^they  had  to  educate  their 
people.  They  could  not  live  without  it.  They  would  have  struggled  along  until 
IHfJT)  or  1870,  but  where  would  Massachusetts  be  to-day  if  it  were  not  for  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  her  x>eople?  She  would  not  have  a  tenth  x>art  of  what  she  has 
got  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question,  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  disposition  in  some'of  the  States  of  the  South  to  curtail  the  education  of 
the  negi'o  instead  of  increasing  it?— A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  serious.  There  may 
be  a  few  people  talking  about  it  in  the  newspapers.  I  have  seen  some  statements 
of  that  kind,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  serious.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
doing  everything  in  the  world  they  can. 

(J.  Is  there  any  sentiment  to  divide  the  school  fund  and  allow  the  negro  popu- 
lation to  use  that  which  the  negro  pays  in? — ^A.  Some  suggestions  are  made  or  that 
in  Georgia  and  some  other  States,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  entertained  seriously. 
It  is  just  from  a  few  politicians  who  always  feel  their  way  to  see  if  they  can  not 
suggest  some  new  platform  or  some  new  doctrine  that  will  give  them  a  little 
notoriety  or  power.  I  do  not  think  it  is  seriously  considered  in  all  the  Southern 
States.    They  would  not  dare  to  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Is  there  developing  any  of  the  other  sentiment — ^to 
educate  the  negro? — A.  More  and  more;  more  and  more.  We  are  feeling  more 
and  more,  I  think,  that  we  must  educate  them;  that  we  can  not  get  along  without 
them.  That  is  the  corollary  to  what  you  asked  me  before,  if  they  were  an 
obstmction  or  burden.  We  must  have  them.  The  whole  of  the  thinking  people 
of  the  country  are  all  moving  in  that  direction.  We  have  another  conference 
soon,  some  time  in  April,  I  believe,  in  Salem,  continuing  this  series  of  conferences 
that  was  held  up  here  in  Virginia.  The  people  are  getting  together  and  will  get 
together  in  Salem  in  April  to  consider  these  very  matters — ^how  we  can  improve 
and  advance  the  condition  of  the  negro. 

Mr.  A.  L,  Harris.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  get  too  far,  I  do  not  want  to  for- 
get to  suggest  to  the  D(x;tor  about  the  paper  that  he  had  prepared  upon  technical 
education  that  we  wanted  printed,  and  we  do  not  want  the  questions  and  answers 
merely  to  go  in  in  place  of  that  carefully  prepared  paper.  I  want  him  to  be  sure 
to  allow  that  paper  to  stand,  as  well  as  the  other  papers. 

The  Witness.    I  will. 

(The  pai)er  referred  to  follows.) 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  close  of  the  testimony,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  statement  in  justice  to  myself.  I  have  just  completed  a  book  on  cotton 
and  cotton  oil,  which  covers  to  a  considerable  extent  the  questions  of  labor  and 
education,  and  what  I  have  said,  without  knowing  in  a  very  general  way  Dr. 
Dabney's  views  on  this  subject,  is  so  much  like  them,  that  people  might  thiiik  if 
I  did  not  acknowledge  it  here,  that  I  had  plagiarized  his  views. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Having  made  provision  for  the  elementary  education  of  the  people  on  this  broad 
plan,  we  may  wisely  turn  our  attention  to  the  technical  education.  A  complete 
system  of  technical  schools  comprehends  the  following: 

1.  A  system  of  trade  schools  in  which  pupils  are  trained  for  the  leading  arts. 

2.  Polytechnic  schools  in  which  instruction  in  the  applied  sciences  and  tech- 
nical or  professional  training  are  offered  more  advanced  students. 
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8.  Institates  of  technology  or  departments  of  science  in  universities  in  which 
the  highest  professional  instruction  in  the  applied  sciences  is  provided. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  our  early  indifference  in  the  South  to 
science  and  technology.  It  was  in  accordance  with  the  history  of  science  the 
world  over  and  with  tne  laws  of  its  development  in  all  countries.  Up  to  50  years 
ago  we  had  all  the  science,  or  more,  than  we  could  use.  We  were  engaged  in 
getting  out  raw  material,  in  **  skinning  "  our  soils,  in  cutting  down  our  forests, 
and  in  working  a  few  surface  mines.  Germany  and  France  supplied  us  at  first 
with  our  science  and  England  or  New  Epgland  with  our  techniciu  experts. 

A  young  people  always  view  their  raw  material  as  their  chief  source  of  wealth, 
and  they  are  often  too  ready  to  barter  it  for  a  mere  mess  of  pottage.  When  they 
become  older  thev  discover  that  it  is  not  upon  natural  wealtn  alone,  but  ^pon  the 
culture  of  the  scientific  intellect,  that  permanent  prosperity  depends.  Caie:land 
was  not  a  manufacturing  nation  untH  the  Elizabethan  age.  Though  coal,  iron, 
and  wood  were  found  in  abundance  in  the  reisp  of  the  Flantagenets,  they  pro- 
duced little  prosperity.  Their  home-g[rown  wool  was  sent  to  Flanders  to  be  man- 
ufactured and  turned  into  cloth.  Spain ,  which  had  fallen  heir  to  Arabian  science , 
was  the  greatest  manufacturing  country  of  those  days.  When  the  Moors  were 
banished  and  the  ^litical  crimes  of  Spain  led  to  its  destruction  as  a  nation,  Eng- 
land took  its  position  as  the  leading  industrial  nation  of  the  world.  The  invasion 
of  the  low  countries  by  Philip  U  drove  the  Flemish  manufacturers,  as  the  French 
Xiersecution  drove  the  Huguenots,  to  England,  and  they  introduced  the  industries 
of  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  in  that  country.  In  none  of  these  countries  was  science 
a  subject  of  study  at  this  time.  The  acquisition  of  wealth  must  precede  the  culti- 
vation of  science.  Technical  skill  is  needed  to  utilize  the  raw  material  to  the  best 
advantage-.  The  time  comes,  however,  in  the  history  of  every  nation  when  it 
must  educate  its  people  in  science  .'iud  train  them  in  manufactures  and  industries 
or  it  will  go  down.  This  higher  scientific  education  is  the  forenmner  of  higher 
prosperity,  and  the  nation  which  falls  to  develop  the  intellectual  faculty  for 
production  must  degenerate,  for  it  can  not  stand  still. 

In  society,  as  in  biology,  there  are  three  states.  In  the  first,  the  state  of  primal 
equilibrium,  things  grow  neither  better  nor  worse;  the  second  is  the  state  of  evo- 
lution or  development,  during  which  animals  and  plants  adapt  themselves  to  their 
environments  and  take  on  new  characteristics;  the  third  is  that  of  dejzeneration, 
when  they  first  stand  still,  then  decay,  and  so  go  back  to  the  earth  from  which 
they  sprang.  The  same  is  true  of  nations.  A  nation  may  remain  in  equilibrium 
for  a  brief  time  in  the  early  stage  of  its  history,  but  it  is  impossible' to  hold  its 
forces  in  balance  when  its  environment  is  constantly  changing.  To  stand  still 
then  is  to  die.  The  life  of  a  people  industrially  is  science.  We  must  feed  its 
fountains  and  keep  them  pure  or  growth  will  cease,  industry  will  fall,  and  the 
nation  will  die.  Our  Southland  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  state.  We 
have  lived  as  long  as  we  can  upon  the  bounties  of  nature  and  have  reached  that 
point  at  which  we  must  study  science,  learn  the  arts,  use  our  material  resources, 
and  accumulate  wealth  or  else  fall  behind  and  go  down. 

The  study  of  science  and  the  application  of  science  always  have  gone  and  always 
must  go  hand  in  hand.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  discoverers  and  appliers  of  science 
are  often  combined  in  the  same  person.  The  interests  of  pure  science  and  of  tech- 
nolof^  are  largely  identical,  and  science  can  not  take  a  step  forward  without 
opening  new  fields  for  industry.  New  truth  in  science  always  leads  to  new  devel- 
opments in  industry.  Hence,  we  must  have  the  inventor  as  well  as  the  investiga- 
tor. So,  on  the  other  hand,  every  advance  of  industry  facilitates  the  experimental 
investigation  upon  which  the  growth  of  pure  science  depends.  See  how  the  glass 
industry  has  promoted  the  progress  of  chemistry,  and  how  the  electrical  industry 
has  in  our  own  time  aided  ^ysics  and  mechanical  engineering.  Pure  science  and 
technolo^  can  not  be  separated.  Civilization  began  with  man  as  a  tool-making 
animal;  it  has  grown  witn  man  as  a  machine-making  being.  It  is  not  the  classics 
or  philosophy  that  alone  makes  a  people  strong,  else  India  might  have  been  the 
ruling  nation  of  the  world  and  England  its  province.  Historically,  technical 
proffress  did  not  follow  the  growth  of  science,  but  preceded  it.  Mining  developed 
geoloffy.  Fisheries  led  to  oiology.  If  civilization  owes  so  much  to  technical 
knowledge,  why,  then,  does  not  that  knowledge  form  a  part  of  our  higher  educa- 
tion?   It  should  and  must,  if  we  would  keep  step  with  the  progress  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  General  Lee  was  a  great  believer  in  scientific 
and  technical  education.  Says  Professor  Joynes,  his  colleague:  "General  Lee's 
plans  for  the  development  of  Washington  College  were  distinct  and  definite.  He 
aimed  to  make  this  college  represent  at  once  the  wants  and  the  genius  of  the 
country.  Under  his  influence  the  classical  and  literary  schools  of  the  college 
were  fully  sustained;  yet  he  recognized  the  fact  that  material  well-beiuff  is  for  a 
people  a  condition  of  all  high  civilization,  and  therefore,  though  utterly  out  of 
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sympathy  with  the  modem  advocates  of  materialistic  education,  he  sought  to 
provide  all  the  means  for  the  development  of  science  and  for  its  practical  appli- 
cations. '*    The  Southern  i)eople  have  still  to  realize  the  ideals  of  Lee  in  education. 

No  one  shall  surpass  me  in  giving  praise  to  the  old-time  college.  For  giving  men 
character  and  classical  culture  it  was  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  its  day,  out  it  was 
deficient  in  that  it  did  not  qualify  all  its  students  for  all  the  work  of  life.  We 
can  not  all  be  preachers,  teachers,  or  statesmen,  and  the  great  defect  of  the  old 
collef^e  was  that  it  had  no  training  for  young  men  who  had  no  taste  for  the 
classics,  literature,  or  philosophy  and  were  not  fitted  for  the  higher  walks  of 
professional  life.  It  gave  a  one-sided  education.  As  Emerson  said,  '*  We  are 
students  of  words:  we  are  shut  up  in  schools,  colleges,  and  recitation  rooms  for 
10  or  15  years,  and  come  out  at  last  with  a  bag  of  wind,  a  memory  of  words,  and 
do  not  know  a  thing.  We  can  not  use  our  hands  or  our  legs  or  our  eyes  or  our 
arms."'  The  old  college  gave  the  youth  m[)lendid  training  in  the  humanities  so 
called,  but  it  was  deficient  in  the  study  of  nature.  "  The  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  man,*'  but  man,  his  lan^ages,  literatures,  and  philosophies  are  not  the 
only  things  in  the  world.  Outside  of  man  is  the  whole  world  of  nature,  and  man 
has  to  live  and  work  out  his  own  salvation  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  this 
natural  world.  The  same  Creator  made  all  things  and  declared  them  good.  Man 
is,  indeed,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made;  but  nature  is  just  as  full  of  wisdom 
and  of  law  and  almost  as  fearful  and  wonderful  as  man  himself. 

About  1870  the  necessity  for  reform  in  our  system  of  college  education  became 
apparent  to  us,  as  it  did  to  scholars  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  defects  men- 
tioned were  not  peculiar  to  our  country  or  to  our  time.  The'movement  for  scien- 
tific and  technical  education  during  the  last  20  years  was  world-wide,  and  the 
changes  made  in  college  education  in  the  South  were  only  a  part  of  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  trend  of  modem  thought  and  industrial  development. 

It  was  otherwise  an  auspicious  time  for  a  change  of  our  system  of  education. 
A  new  davhad  dawned.  La  1865  the  South  awoke  suddenly  out  of  medieval  night 
and  found  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  scientific  age  and  a  day  of  tremendous  material 
development.  She  commenced  to  appreciate  for  the  first  time  her  birthright  of 
almost  boundless  material  resources,  and  set  bravely  to  work  to  build  up  her 
waste  places  and  win  back  the  wealth  ^e  had  lost.  She  commenced  asking  her- 
self. What  ^ood  are  coals,  iron  ores,  zinc  ores,  hard  wood,  water  i)owers,  marbles, 
and  such  thmgs,  unless  utilized?  Why  not  train  our  own  young  men  to  manufac- 
ture these  things  into  commercial  products?  Is  not  the  fact  that  these  things  still  lie 
in  the  mountains  unused  chiefly' owing  to  that  other  fact  that  we  have  no  men 
who  know  how  to  use  them?  Hence  it  was  determined  that  Southern  boys,  at 
least,  should  have  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  scientific  and  technical  education, 
and  thus  be  qualified  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  material  resources  of  the 
country.  As  Huxley  expresses  it,  "It  is  folly  to  continue,  in  this  age  of  full 
modem  artillery,  to  train  our  boys  to  do  battle  m  it  equipped  only  w^th  the  sword 
and  shield  of  the  ancient  gladiator."  The  chemist's  balance  or  the  engineer's 
transit  are  better  instruments  for  this  time.  In  a  scientific  age  and  in  an  indus- 
trial section  an  exclusive  education  in  the  dead  languages  was  a  curious  anomaly 
which  we  hastened  to  abandon.  The  fiowers  of  literature  should  indeed  be  culti- 
vated, but  it  is  not  wise  to  send  men  into  our  fields  of  industry  to  reap  the  harvest 
when  they  have  been  taught  only  to  pick  the  flowers  and  push  asiae  the  wheat. 
We  wanted  to  grow  rich  and  strong,  and  here  was  an  honorable  and  healthf  al 
way  ot  doin^  so.  As  a  result,  therefore,  of  these  considerations,  practical  as  well 
as  philosophical,  there  has  been  between  1870  and  the  present  time  a  wonderful 
development  in  scientific  and  technical  education  in  the  South. 

Such  were  the  forces  and  the  necessities  which  gave  rise  to  an  entirely  new 
class  of  institutions  in  this  section.  After  the  wonderful  growth  of  all  kinds  of 
schools  in  the  South,  the  most  interesting  fact  in  our  recent  history  is  the  rapid 
development  of  schools  of  science  and  technology.  The  report  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  for  1898-99  shows  that  out  of  152  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  general  character  in  the  South,  including  Maryland  and  Missouri,  16  have 
extensive  technical  dex)artments.  In  addition  to  this  there  are,  counting  those 
for  colored  students,  in  these  States  28  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges:  3 
State  schools  of  technology  or  mining,  separate  from  these  colleges;  6  local  techni- 
cal schools,  and  3  separate  military  academies— making  a  total  of  192  schools  in 
these  States  giving  good  instruction  in  science  or  technology.  None  of  these 
except  the  military  schools  existed  prior  to  1865. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  mention  any  of  these  schools  or  their  work.  The  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute,  the  Miller  Manual  Training  School  of  Albermarle, 
the  engineering  department  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Qeorgia 
School  of  Technology  are  splendid  representatives  of  this  class  of  institution. 
Their  scoj^e  and  work  are  so  well  known  to  you  that  I  may  jjoint  to  them  with- 
out description  as  the  best  types  of  the  kind  of  school  that  tne  South  needs. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  April  10,  1901, 

TESTIMOHT  OF  PBOF.  RICHARD  R.  WRIGHT, 

President  of  the  Georgia  State  Industrial  College  {Colored), 

The  commission  met  at  2.42  p.  m.,  Mr.  PhillipH  jiresiding.  At  that  time  Mr.  Ricb- 
ard  R.  Wright  was  introduced  as  a  witnese,  and,  being  tirst  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Hakkis.)  Yon  may  state  your  full  name,  your  address,  and  yuur 
occupation. — A.  Richard  K.  Wright;  teacher;  College,  Ga.  That  is  the  name  of  the 
town,  near  Savannah. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  teaching f — A.  About  22 
years. 

Q.  Are  you  a  graduate  of  a  college? — A.  Yes,  I  am;  of  the  Atlanta  University. 

Q.  How  long  nave  you  been  connected  with  the  Industrial  College? — A.  From  its 
beginning ;  for  10  years. 

Q.  How  was  that  organized,  and  when? — A.  In  1891  it  began  its  operation.  It 
was  organized  under  what  was  called  the  land-scrip  fund  and  the  Morrill  fund. 
The  land-scrip  fund  had  been  given  previously  to  the  Atlanta  University,  but  was 
taken  from  the  Atlanta  University  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  this  school,  and 
so  we  get  these  two  funds. 

Q.  What  income,  if  any,  have  you? — A.  About  $16,000  per  annum. 

Q.  That  comes  from  the  funds  vou  spoke  of? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  any  assistance  come  from  the  State  of  Georgia? — A.  Of  course,  all  this 
comes  through  the  State,  but  as  a  direct  appropriation  from  the  Stat-e  we  receive  none. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  teachers  in  your  faculty  ? — A.  We  have  17. 

Q.  How  many  students? — A.  We  have"500  now. 

Q.  Would  yon  give  the  commission,  briefly,  the  course  of  study  and  training? — A. 
We  have  some  10  different  trades.  We  teach  the  industrial  trades,  such  as  shoe- 
making  and  tailoring;  and  we  teach  painting  and  carpentering  and  blacksmithing, 
and  we  also  teach  sewing.  We  have  just  taken  in  ^irls,  and  we  teach  them  plain 
and  fancy  sewing.  We  also  teach  agriculture.  We  give  the  boys  training  in  that — 
in  farming. 

Q.  Do  you  give  any  literary  training? — A.  Yes.  Really  it  is  a  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia.  The  main  branch  of  the  University  of  Georgia  is  for  the  whites, 
and  this  the  l^ranch  for  the  colored  people,  and  therefore  has  a  complete  college 
course. 

Q.' You  are  authorized  to  graduate  and  give  diplomas ? — A.  Yes;  we  giye  diplo- 
mas. We  give  what  is  called  the  degree  of  A.  B.  Very  few  negroes  take  that  degree, 
because  they  go  out  into  their  work  before  they  have  taken  a  sufiBcient  course  for 
the  degree.  When  they  have  taken  asofficient  course  to  enable  them  to  go  out  in 
the  various  trades  I  have  spoken  of  they  generally  leave. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  complete  a  course  in  your  college? — ^A.  That  depends 
on  the  degree  of  advancement  which  the  pupil  has  when  he  comes.  We  think  that 
we  can  finish  up  most  of  those  that  come  from  the  grammar  schools  in  3  years.  We 
send  them  out  to  begin  their  work  as  tradesmen.  Of  course  those  that  go  higher 
than  that  have  to  take  4  years  or  more. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  is  charged  the  student? — A.  There  is  no  fee,  except  his 
buurd  and  necessary  expenses. 

Q.  How  many  years  do  you  give  in  your  industrial  training? — A.  We  give  4  years 
in  the  complete  course,  from  the  time  the  boy  comes.  He  must  have  attaine<l  cer- 
tnin  literary  standing,  as  well  as  an  industrial  standing.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
school  for  the  purpose  of  training  them  to  go  out  among  the  people  and  assist  them. 

Q.  How  efficient  as  mechanics  are  your  studeuts  when  they  leave  the  school  ? — 
A.  I  might  speak  of  a  case  that  is  perhaps  a  sample.  A  young  man  graduated  in 
th(^  school  and  was  sent  out  to  do  work  in  the  city.  He  went  to  work  as  a  brick 
mason  at  about  $1.50  a  day,  and  remained  there  for  sonic  little  time  and  was 
aflvanceil  to  the  position  of  foreman.  Ho  then  went  to  the  town  of  Hawkinsville 
ami  began  to  vfork.  He  finally  was  put  in  charge  of  the  work  of  erecting  the  court- 
house at  Hawkinsville.  That  young  man  and  about  10  or  12  others  are  now  engaged 
in  erecting  a  large  three-story  brick  building  on  our  own  campus.  Boys  coming 
there  who  have  been  making  practically  nothing  have  become  good  workmen,  making 
from  $1.50  to  $3  a  day. 

Q.  Have  you  a  farm  in  connection  with  your  college? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  buildings  and  equipment?— A.  Yes;  we  have  fair  equipments  for 
them.  During  the  past  year  we  have  had  25  acres  only  as  an  experiment  farm,  to 
see  how  much  we  could  raise  on  that.     We  made  that  farm  pay  about  $1,000,  with 
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the  Btndrnt  help  and  1  man  in  oharn^e  of  it.  We  have  tried  to  show  how  much  a 
person  coiihl  raise  on  a  little  one-horse  farm  by  special  work. 

Q.  Is  that  devoted  to  general  farming,  or  some  particular  linef — A.  It  is  mostly 
trucking— truck  farming,  as  it  is  called  down  there— the  raising  of  various  kinds  of 
vegetables  for  the  market. 

Q.  What  would  you  estimate  to  be  the  value  of  yonr  farm  and  equipment  at  the 
present  tinief — A.  We  got  it  in  the  woods — got  it  for  little  or  nothing,  and  put  the 
improvements  on  it.  I  can  hardly  tell  what  it  would  be  worth  now,  but  it  is  near 
the  city  and  would  be  worth  at  the  rate  of  perhaps  $40  an  acre. 

Q.  How  many  acres  have  youf — A.  VVe  have  about  50.  I  suppose  our  farm  would 
be  worth  something  like  $3,500,  equipment  and  all.  That  would  be  a  fair  estimate. 
We  are  within  4^  miles  of  the  city,  aud  the  value  is  mostly  in  the  land. 

Q.  How  many  students  have  you  graduated? — A.  We  have  now  graduated  about 
60  students. 

Q.  Is  it  for  males  only  f  ~A.  It  has  been  up  to  within  2  years.  We  have  just  taken 
in  females.    . 

Q.  The  students  that  you  graduate  go  into  the  industries  that  they  have  learned 
while  in  yonr  school  f — A.  Yes;  as  a  general  thing.  I  should  say  that  something  over 
50  per  cent  of  them  are  now  engaged  in  the  very  trades  for  which  they  were  trained. 
Others  have  found  other  engagements.  Some  of  them  have  gone  to  other  schools  aud 
are  still  studying. 

Q.  You  consider  it  important  for  the  colored  students  to  get  the  benefit  of  an 
industrial  trade f — A.  Decidedly  soj  yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  a  paper,  I  believe,  that  yon  have  prepared  to  read  before  the 
commission.  Unless  yon  can  think,  or  some  member  of  the  commission  can  think,  of 
something  further  preliminary,  you  may  proceed  to  read  that  jiaper. — A.  (Reading:) 

''NEGRO  FARM   LABOR   IN  GEORGIA. 

''The  labor  system  of  the  South  at  the  emancipation  was  not  only  revolutionized, 
but  practically  paralyzed  for  a  time.  For  the  5  years  following  the  war,  the  striig- 
gift  over  the  reconstruction  of  the  State.s  and  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Negro  not 
only  kept  the  Negro  labor  of  the  South  in  a  chaotic  condition,  but  virtually  ho 
unnerved  the  white  people  of  the  South  that  they  did  not  begin  in  dead  earnest  the 
rehabilitation  of  their  section  until  1S70.  Few  people  can  realize  the  sad  plight 
in  which  the  emancipation  of  the  slaveH  left  the  South.  The  transference  of  the 
title  to  $3,000,000,000  worth  of  property  from  master  to  slave  by  one  fell  stroke 
of  the  pen  was  indeed  a  gi'cat  transaction.  It  was  a  great  hms  in  money.  Under 
slavery,  according  to  an  official  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  TreaHury  of  President 
P(»lk,  the  coHt  of  feeding  and  clothing  a  slave  was  $30  per  annum,  and  the  slave 
owner  therefore  made  from  $100  to  $400  on  each  slave.  But  the  transference 
involved  not  (mly  a  money  loss,  but  the  making  of  the  slave  the  equal  in  citi/.enHhip 
to  his  former  master.  It  did  this,  but  it  did  not  give  the  freedman  bin  mule  and  40 
acres.  The  slave  found  himself  without  an  effort  of  his  own  invested  with  the  priv- 
ilege not  only  to  hunt,  fish,  and  lounge  around  as  he  had  seen  his  free  master  do,  but 
clothed  with  the  right  to  talk  politico  and  vote  as  he  had  been  told  that  his  master 
had  done.  These  privileges,  denied  to  him  by  slavery,  were  now  given  to  him  by 
freedom.     Words  can  not  picture  the  full  meaning  of  such  a  revolution. 

''What  was  more  natural  than  that  the  Negro,  in  his  attempt  to  enjoy  these  priv- 
ileges, should  have  misused  them.  He  did  not  understand  the  struggle  that  was 
going  on  over  the  reconstruction  of  the  States.  The  carpet  baggers  and  their  white 
associates  were  conducting  this  contest.  That  he  should  have  consented  to  be  used 
by  the  latter  was  his  only  alternative,  as  his  late  masters  where  wholly  unprepared 
to  treat  with  him  on  any  other  terms  than  that  of  quasi  slavery.  It  is  true,  while 
slavery  and  the  war  lasted,  that  the  Negro  had  shown  his  late  masters  an  example  of 
fidelity  and  generosity  which  neither  the  South  nor  the  world  can  fail  to  admire. 
Indeed,  few  Southern  orators  to-day,  especially  those  of  the  old  school,  fail  to  point 
with  pride  to  the  fidelity  of  their  late  slaves  during  the  war  time,  and  to  their 
faithfulness  and  efficiency  as  laborers  before  the  war.  But  somehow  or  other,  the 
n<'w  condition  brought  about  by  emancipation  was  not  greatly  relieved  by  this  fact 
of  their  previous  good  behavior.  Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson,  formerly  a  Southern 
man,  declares  that  the  Southern  legislatures  had  sought,  in  the  same  sessions  in 
which  they  gave  their  assent  to  the  emancipating  amendment,  virtually  to  undo  the 
work  of  emancipation,  *  substituting  a  slavery  of  legal  restraints  and  disabilities 
for  a  slavery  of  private  ownership.'  Thus  there  began  a  political  content,  essen- 
tially between  the  laborer  and  his  employer,  which  lor  a  long  time  has  absorbed  a 
great  deal  of  the  energies  which  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
farm  labor  and  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  South. 

'*  But  I  am  glad  to  testify  to-day  that  in  the  light  of  the  progress  of  the  past  10  or 
15  years  the  statement  above  sounds  somewhat  like  an  extract  from  ancient  history. 
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There  is  now  practically  peace  and  harmony  between  the  races  thronghont  the 
South.  I  am  speaking  of  the  laboring  population.  They  have  never  learned  the 
art  of  politics,  and  they  are  far  less  interested  in  them  to-day  than  the  white  men 
who  are  striving  to  deprive  the  negro  of  the  ballot.  From  a  landless,  homeless  class 
of  AX -slaves  in  1865  the  negroes  in  Georgia  have  become  taxpayers  to  the  amoant,  in 
1879,  of  $5,182,398;  in  1886,  $8,655,298;  and  in  1900,  $14,118,720,  including  the  owner- 
ship of  a  million  acres  of  farm  land. 
**  Hon.  Martin  V.  Calvin  makes  for  me  the  following  comparison : 


PROPERTY  OF  NEGRO  TAXPAYERS,  1886,  COMPARED  WITH  1900. 


Number 

acreaof 

land. 

Value. 

Household 
and  kitch- 
en furni- 
ture. 

Horses, 
mules,  and 
other  stock. 

Plantation 
and  me- 
chanical 
tools. 

Ag)?reKate 

(including 
cities). 

1900 

1,075,073 
802,939 

$4,274,549 
2,500,198 

91,655,092  '  92.424,674 
858.329  1    2,166,569 

9469,637 
260,549 

914,118,720 

1886 

8,655.296 

Gain 

272,134 
83.8 

1,766,861 
70.4 

796,763 

258,105 

209,088 
80.2 

5,463.422 

Per  cent 

92.7 

11.9 

62.1 

''As  compared  with  former  years,  this  shows  a  condition  of  healthy  improvement. 
In  fact,  bearing  in  mind  the  disparity  between  the  condition  of  their  intelligence, 
and  the  fact  that  the  white  people  of  Georgia  began  their  post-emancipation  period 
with  practically  all  the  property  of  the  8tate  in  their  hands,  valued  then  at  more 
than  $222,183,7^7,  it  mnst  he  acknowledged  that  the  colored  laborer  has  tmly  done 
well  to  save  out  of  his  scanty  earnings  during  the  past  35  years  $1  for  every  $16  saved 
hy  his  more  fortnnate  white  employer  during  the  same  period. 

''There  are  in  Georgia  three  classes  of  Negro  farm  laborers — ^the  croppers  or  wage- 
earners,  the  renters'or  tenants,  and  the  owners.  The  croppers  or  wage-earners  get 
$6  to  $12  per  month  with  rations,  home,  and  fnel.  The  tenants  or  renters  pay  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  crop  for  the  rent  of  land. 

"  But  I  do  not  intend  to  speak  of  the  entire  State.  I  have  chosen  a  group  of  conn- 
ties  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  generally  known  as  the  wire-grass  region. 
There  are  32  counties  in  this  gr^^Pr  extending  entirely  across  the  State,  below  lati- 
tude 32^.  In  the  past  three  decades  this  section  has  made  great  progress.  I  quote 
Mr.  H.  R.  Harper,  editor  of  the  Rome  Tribune. 

"SOUTH  QKORGIA'S  GROWTH. 

"Mr.  Honston  R.  Harper,  editor  of  the  Rome  Tribune,  recently  spent  a  week  rest- 
ing aud  recuperating  in  south  Georgia  and  Florida.  Commenting  on  the  many  evi- 
dences of  enterprise  and  prosperity  in  sonth  Georgia,  and  comparing  it  with  north 
Georgia,  Mr.  Harper  says :  *  North  Georgia  is  not  growing  as  south  Georgia  is.  The 
last  census  shows  this.  Everywhere  down  there  new  roofs  are  to  be  seen.  New 
railroads  are  being  built.  New  factories  and  new  enterprises  are  going  up.  Every 
town  hns  felt  a  rise  of  from  25  to  200  per  cent  in  real-estate  values.  The  writer,  dur- 
ing a  recent  trip  through  Georgia,  was  especially  impressed  with  the  neatness  of  the 
homes — no  tumble-down  fences  and  paint-blistered  nouses,  but  every  where  visible 
signs  of  thrift,  progress,  and  prosperitv.'  Commenting  on  the  above,  the  Quitman 
Free  Press  says:  'It  is  con flaently  believed  by  conservative  and  thinking  people 
that  the  wire-grass  section  is  entering  npon  an  era  of  development  that  will  be 
nnparalled  in  the  history  of  the  State.  There  are  vast  possibilities  of  wealth  in 
sonth  Georgia  that  have  not  yet  been  developed,  chief  among  these  being  the  sugar 
industry.' 

"The  papers  are  taking  up  this  question,  and  its  agitation  is  sure  to  be  of  great 
good  to  this  section.  Tliere  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  productive  capacity  of  the  soil, 
and  when  once  capital  can  be  enlisted  in  this  enterprise  sonth  Georgia  will  grow  in 
wealth  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

"There  has  been  noted,  too,  lately,  the  erection  of  a  plant  in  Brooklyn  for  the 
utilization  of  wire  grass  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  other  articles.  The 
papers  state  that  the  plant  is  now  at  work  and  is  turning  out  some  very  artistio 
pieces  of  furniture  as  well  as  matting  and  coarse  twine  and  expects  later  to  make 
rope  out  of  this  same  material.  I  mention  this  to  say  that  the  supply  of  wire  grass 
in  this  section  I  speak  of  is  simply  immense. 

"  The  wire-grass  region  labor  is  practically  colored.  In  1870  there  were,  however, 
in  this  wire-grass  region  98,221  white  peopli)  and  96,206  colored  persons,  or  2,015 
more  whites  tnan  colored.    According  to  the  census  of  1890  the  whites  had  increased 
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to  144,893  and  the  negroes  to  166,710,  or  21,817  more  colored  than  whites.  The  col- 
ored people  ill  this  section  had  in  1890  adde<l  to  their  nnmber  more  than  70,000  and 
the  whites  a  little  more  than  56,000  The  increase  of  population  in  this  section  has 
been  qnite  great  for  the  decade  ending  in  1900,  bat  it  seems  that  the  colored  people 
are  still  in  the  majority.  According  to  the  comptroller-generars  last  report  for  the 
year  1900  the  wire-grass  colored  people  own  413,178  acres  of  land,  nearly  half  of  the 
farming  land  accredi  ted  to  the  colored  people  of  Georgia.  All  of  them  began  to  work 
for  small  wages  or  part  of  the  crops,  i^ow  only  about  30  per  cent  of  them  are  crop- 
pers or  wage- workers;  60  per  cent  of  them  nre  tenants  or  renters,  and  10  prr  cent  of 
them  own  and  work  their  own  farms.  The  wages  for  a  farm  laborer  in  this  section 
are  very  small,  and  consequently  there  is  a  ;;ri'at  temptation  to  leave  the  farm  and 
work  on  the  railroads,  the  turpentine  farniH,  and  the  sawmills.  This  section  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  naval  supply  ceut«r  in  the  world  and  the  work  is  mostly  done  by 
the  wire-grass  colored  people.  While  there  are  a  number  of  avocations  to  which  the 
colored  laborer  can  resort  for  a  scanty  living,  the  average  wire-grass  colored  man  is 
a  farmer.  His  farming,  however,  is  of  the  crudest  kind.  Except  in  rare  instances 
he  has  no  practical  knowledge  of  improved  machinery.  He  follows  the  same  rontine 
of  farm  cultivation  pursued  by  his  late  slave  master,  who  himself  had  never  intro- 
duced labor  saving  machinery  into  his  farming. 

''While  it  is  a  fact  that  as  a  rule  the  land  which  has  fallen  into  their  possession  is 
the  old  broom  sedge  or  so-called  worn-out  fields,  yet  since  the  war  the  acreage  of 
improved  land  has  increased  in  Georgia  iVoni  8,062,758  to  30,971,518  acres,  and  with 
it  the  value  of  farm  land  has  increased.  This  increase  is  due  largely  to  the  increase 
of  the  productive  eflficieucy  of  free  labor.  Anyone  who  considers  the  circnmHtances 
under  which  the  colored  Georgian  has  come  in  possession  of  1,075,073  acres  of  farm 
land  and  has  gained  over  $14,000,000  worth  of  taxable  property,  substantially  in  less 
than  a  generation,  must  experience  some  difficulty  in  subscribing  to  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  that  the  colored  farm  laborer  will  not  work  us  well  under  the  incitements 
of  ambition  and  self-interest  as  he  did  under  fear  of  punishment  and  as  he  will  now 
when  not  under  control. 

'*The  wages  upon  the  farm  are  so  small,  however,  and  the  conveniences  are  nsnally 
so  moager,  that  there  can  be  little  wonder  that  there  is  a  general  disposition  among 
the  colored  farm  laborers  either  to  rent  or  buy  land.  The  coioreil  laborer  feels  that  he 
can  scarcely  make  less  to  live  upon,  and  he  knows  that  he  will  not  have  to  work  so 
hard. 

''Some  of  the  planters  write  me  that  when  the  colored  laborer  is  properly  treated, 
and  he  is  not  subjected  to  extortion  and  undue  hardships,  there  is  no  more  reliable 
labor  to  be  found  anywhere,  considering  its  degree  of  intelligence.  Poor  wages  and 
bad  treatment  are  calculated  to  either  drive  the  most  efficient  labor  from  the  country 
to  the  city  or  to  render  such  labor  practically  worthless.  But  the  fact  that  there  are 
so  many  fairly  prosperous  colored  farmers  in  the  wire-grass  region  is  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  best  colored  people  and  the  best  white 
people  are  there  working  together  to  better  their  condition. 

"The  criminal  population  of  this  section  is  not  large.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  principal  keeper  of  the  penitentiary  there  are  (out  of  a  negro  population  of  more 
than  166,710)  only  673  negro  State  prisoners,  and  these  are  engaged  in  working  at 
the  turpentine  industry,  on  farms,  in  getting  ont  cross- ties,  and  on  public  roads  and 
streets.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  employment  of  these  prisoners  in  this  class  of  work 
tends  not  only  to  lower  the  standard  of  living,  to  lessen  the  desireableness  and  profit- 
ableness of  such  work  by  free  labor,  bnt  greatly  to  lower  the  morals  and  efficiency 
of  labor  in  the  neighborhood.  This  cheap  convict  labor  keeps  down  the  price  of 
labor  so  low  that  very  few  free  colored  laborers  can  do  more  than  eke  out  a  miserable 
living.  The  low  state  of  morals  and  of  sustenance  superinduced  by  this  condition 
tends  to  render  hopeless  any  effort  of  the  ordinary  colored  laborers  to  improve  their 
condition.  They  are  thus  content  to  eke  ont  a  miserable  living  from  patches  instead 
of  farms,  and  to  get  a  pittance  from  odd  Jobs  and  such  other  work  as  that  in  which 
convicts  are  largely  employed,  if  they^  can  bnt  get  a  little  cash  for  it.  Everybody 
niiiHl  admit  that  this  is  a  very  undesirable  state  of  affairs,  a  condition  that  is  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  the  State. 

"  Hut  it  is  hardly  fair,  I  think,  to  assert  that  the  wire-grass  negro  is  a  burden  to 
the  white  man.  There  are  26,000  negro  polls  in  this  region  from  which  $1  poll  tax 
is  collected,  and  they  own  property  valued  at  $3,063,896.  This  property  is  taxed  at 
the  rate  of  5.20  mills,  and  yields  $15,932.25,  in  consideration  of  which  thev  receive 
police  protection  and  an  expenditure  of  an  educational  fund  of  $12,328.16.  Their 
schools  run  from  3  to  5  months,  and  have  been  of  immense  value  to  the  negro,  for 
tliey  nre  administered  by  one  of  the  best  State  school  commissioners  in  the  country. 
Yet  1  do. not  think  that  they  have  had  the  greatest  effect  in  rendering  the  labor 
more  efficient  and  productive.  The  colored  man  has  had  no  teaching  along  the  lines 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  the  needs  of  plants  and  plant  growth,  how  to  use 
fertilizers,  how  to  make  the  common  tools  and  agricultural  implementSi  aa  well  as 
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how  to  best  handle  the  improved  farm  and  agricultural  machinery.  NeverthelesB, 
a  comparative  view  of  the  nlave  labor  and  the  free  labor  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
freed  negro.  In  the  past  30  years  the  freed  negro  has  increased  his  productive  power 
at  least  twofold.  He  is  twice  as  efficient  as  a  free  man  as  he  was  as  a  slave.  He 
produces  twice  as  much  to-day  as  he  did  then.  Contrary  to  the  popular  belief,  the 
old  slave  negro  laborer  has  proved  a  flat  failure  in  freedom.  There  are  very  few 
cases  of  success  in  farming  reported  among  the  colored  men  before  1870.  There  are 
rare  instances  of  success,  but  the  record  is  against  most  of  the  old  slavery  time 
negroes,  because  they  oame  out  of  slavery  without  any  fixed  or  settled  habits  of 
labor — without  control.  While  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  negro  property  owners 
were  bom  before  the  war,  they  are  only  in  a  very  flight  degree  the  product  of 
slavery.  The  colored  man  who  has  worked  his  way  up  from  the  rented-mule  stage 
of  the  cropper  or  renter  to  that  of  the  proprietorship  of  a  few  goodly  acres  is  the 
man  who  has  spent  the  most  of  his  years  as  a  free  man ;  he  is  the  only  man  who  haa 
the  ambition  to  own  the  few  acres  which  he  tills.  Since  emancipation  there  has 
been  in  Georgia  an  increase  of  the  value  of  farming  land,  an  increase  of  the  number 
of  small  farms,  an  increase  of  the  amount  and  variety  of  productions,  and  above  all 
an  increase  of  patriotism  and  of  energy  for  the  a<lvaucement  of  the  common  welfare. 
No  longer  are  nearly  one-half  of  its  population  enemies  to  the  Commonwealth. 

"Thus,  I  repeat,  notwithstanding  tne  lack  of  agricultural  instruction,  the  wire- 
grass  region  with  her  negro  labor  produces  more  corn  and  cotton  to-day  than  ever 
before.  Her  naval-stores  industry  and  sawmills  are  almost  entirely  manipulated  by 
negro  labor,  and  the  output  of  these  is  greater  than  ever  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  The  only  industry  which  I  recall  that  was  prosperous  in  antebellum  times, 
but  is  behind  now,  is  the  cultivation  of  rice.  This  industry  in  Georgia  has  been 
greatly  neglected.  Before  the  war  South  Carolina  and  (ieorgia  yielded  170,000,000 
pounds  of  rice.  Now  the  entire  yield  in  the  United  States,  covering  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana,  is  only  136,970,720,  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  yielding  only  26,638,720  pounds.  This  industry  can  and  should  be  revived. 
The  colored  labor  is  the  main  dependence  in  the  cultivation  of  rice.  With  the  proper 
instruction  and  encouragement  I  see  no  reason  why  rice  should  not  be  as  abundantly 
produced  in  Georgia  to-dny  as  before  the  war. 

''The  burden  of  this  recital  is  a  plea  for  the  improvement  of  negro  farm  labor. 
It  is  suicidal  to  neglect  the  improvement  of  one-half  of  the  farming  population  of 
Georgia,  for  more  than  54  per  cent  of  those  engaged  in  farming  in  Geor^a  are 
negroes.  To  increase  the  efficiency  of  this  labor  by  raising  the  standard  of  mtelli-  • 
gent  farming  is  to  advance  the  best  interest  of  the  country.  To  instill  into  the 
negro  farm  laborer  the  ambition  to  become  his  own  master  on  the  farm  is  to  awaken 
the  ambitiou  of  the  white  tenant  to  become  the  owner  of  the  soil  he  works  and  thus 
reiiove  a  great  menace  to  the  Commonweath. 

' ' '  The  great  drawback  and  discouragement  of  the  colored  farmers  is  a  lack  of  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  soil  and  of  improved  farming  implements.  I  think  1  am  safe 
in  saying  that  there  is  now  little  or  no  effort  put  forth  to  improve  the  colored  farmer. 
No  farmers'  institutes  are  held  among  them.  Little  or  no  agricultural  literature 
reaches  them.  The  agricultural  experiment  stations  are  of  practically  no  benefit  to 
them.  Except  those  who  are  laborers  upon  farms  of  white  planters,  very  few  use 
the  improved  farming  implements  and  machines.  Both  in  field  and  barn  the  old 
methods  of  agriculture  are  still  in  vogue,  especially  among  the  colored  farm  owners. 
There  are,  however,  some  excellent  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

''The  credit  system  and  general  extortion  are  assigned  as  among  the  chief  causes 
for  a  lack  of  improvement  in  the  efficiency  and  bettered  condition  of  negro  farm 
labor.  The  lawlessness  of  lynchers  and  'white  cappers'  is  another  prime  cause  for 
the  abandoment  of  farm  life  by  some.  Their  inability  to  make  a  living  on  the  farm 
is  another. 

"  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  these  are  not  the  only  causes.  General  lazi- 
ness and  shiftlessness  may  be  successfully  charged  against  a  large  percentage  of  those 
who  leave  the  farm  and  flock  to  the  city.  It  must  be  admitted  also  that  there  is  a 
growing  class  of  white  citizens  in  the  country  who  are  anxious  to  do  all  they  can  for 
the  improvement  of  negro  farmers,  whether  they  are  tenants  or  owners,  ancfthat  it 
is  largely  through  the  efforts  of  this  class  that  the  colored  people  have  accomplished 
what  they  have.  A  strenuous  efibrt,  however,  should  be  put  forth  in  the  South  to 
have  the  colored  man  become  an  intelligent  owner  rather  than  a  wage  worker  or  a 
tenant  on  the  farm.  The  tenantry  system  tends  to  keep  the  farm  laborer  poor, 
ignorant,  and  lazy,  and  the  cropper  unambitious  and  unreliable.  Ninetv  per  cent 
of  the  farm  labor  of  Georgia  belongs  to  these  two  classes,  and  their  general  shiftless- 
ness and  restlessness  are  due  to  this  system  and  to  their  ignorance.  If  given  the  same 
chance  that  would  have  to  be  given  to  imported  foreign  labor,  and  if  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  education  is  given  and  the  law  officers  are  respectable,  and  theoonrts 
respected,  the  producing  power  of  the  negro  can  not  be  surpassed,  and,  too,  I  believe 
that  the  greater  the  number  of  land  owners,  whatever  their  nationality,  the  more 
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prosperons  will  become  the  section.     By  all  means  make  the  negroes  owners  of  their 
farms. 

''Not  only,  then,  sbonld  the  colored  farmer  be  enconraged  to  own  his  own  farm, 
but  efforts  shonld  be  pnt  forth  to  make  farm  life  desirable  to  the  colored  people.  So 
far  as  the  South  is  concerned,  for  many  years  to  come  they  will  be  the  chief  and 
the  best  labor  for  tbat  section,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  country  that  they 
should  become  as  contented  and  efficient  as  possible. 

"The  colored  farmer  could  be  greatly  helped  by  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  of 
Aj^cnlture  in  taking  a  number  of  yonng  men  and  assigning  them  to  the  various 
scientific  divisions  of  the  Agricultural  Department  for  study  along  the  lines  of  the 
application  of  science  to  production  in  the  field,  the  stable,  and  the  farm  factory. 
While  thus  engaeed  these  yonng  men  are  the  employees  of  the  Government  at 
laborers'  wages.  This  is  the  only  way  the  colored  people  can  get  competent  instruo- 
tion,  for  there  is  now  no  place  in  Georgia  where  a  colored  youth  can  get  proper 
training  in  the  science  of  agriculture;  there  are  very  few  colored  men  in  the  country 
who  are  capable  of  giving  suoh  instruction  in  any  of  the  colored  colleges  or  schools. 
Hence,  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  authority  and  can  be  induced  to  take 
a  half  dozen  or  so  bright  youths  of  the  negro  race  and  let  them  get  the  proper 
iuHtruction,  these  could  go  back  to  the  Sonth  and  ^eatly  improve  the  negro  farm 
labor  of  the  South  by  giving  instruction  in  the  various  colleges  and  holding  insti- 
tutes for  the  instruction  and  encouragement  of  colored  farmers.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Agricultural  Department  could  spend  a  portion  of  its  income  in  any  way  that 
would  be  more  profitable  to  the  country.  I  ao  not  advocate  the  pensioning  of  the 
old  slaves  or  the  paying  of  the  old  masters  for  the  loss  of  their  slaves,  but  I  do 
think  that  the  Government,  whose  coffers  are  now  bursting  with  gold,  could  make 
no  better  use  of  its  surplus  than  to  give  aid  to  the  educational  uplift  of  that  section 
now  burdened  with  illiteracy,  but  which  is  destined  to  be  the  garden  spot  of  the 
Republic.  By  this  national  aid  the  negro,  the  simple,  untaught  child  of  the  shovel 
and  the  hoe,  this  dark-skinned  menial,  who  is  now,  day  by  day,  making  a  progress 
which  vindicates  him  in  the  eyes  of  reasonable  people  from  the  calumny  that  he  is 
on  the  road  to  ruin,  this  unchained  hero  of  the  soil,  this  embryonic  citizen,  will  be  ho 
taught  that  he  will,  with  his  ax  and  his  hoe,  hew  his  way  to  a  higher  civilization, 
and  will  be  a  worthy  coafljutor  to  his  white  brother  in  carrying  our  great  country 
to  a  still  grander  and  nobler  destiny.'' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  additional  statement  that  you  desire  to 
make  in  the  way  of  recommendations  f — A.  Speaking  with  regard  to  education,  I 
might  add  that  one  of  the  main  thoughts  in  my  mind  to  bring  out  is  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  really  realize  the  condition  of  ignorance  that  exists  in  the  South,  and, 
too,  it  is  almost  impossible,  I  am  sure,  for  Georgia,  and  I  think  ibr  other  Southern 
StatcH,  in  their  straitened  condition,  to  educate  properly  their  white  people  and  the 
colored  people  as  well ;  and,  therefore,  there  can  really  be  little  done.  It  seems  to 
me  that  national  aid  for  education  is  the  thing  for  the  South,  and  certainly  for 
Georgia;  and  then,  agaio,  the  duplication  of  experiment  stations.  If  you  will' par- 
don me,  the  conditions  that  obtain  in  the  South  are  suoh  that  the  exjieriraent  stations 
as  now  placed  can  not  possibly  do  the  desired  work  for  both  races.  Everybody — 
you,  gentlemen,  all  (I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  are  Southerners)— why,  you 
know  how  impossible^t  is  for  the  experiment  stations  to  do  the  work,  give  the  help 
to  two  classes  of  farm  hands.  It  can  not  be  done,  and  it  seems  to  me  if  it  were  pos 
siblo  to  arrange  experiment  stations  in  connection  with  such  a  school  as  this,  or  other 
schools,  where  they  could  have  this  experiment  station  to  aid  the  work  for  the  col- 
ored laborers  and  colored  farmers,  as  it  does  for  white  laborers  and  white  farmers, 
then  both  classes  could  be  helped. 

Q.  You  sneak  of  lack  of  funds  to  carry  on  educational  work  in  the  South.  How 
many  montns  in  the  year  do  you  have  schools  in  the  country  f — A.  Well,  they  attempt 
to  have  5  months;  we  get  about  3. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  these  schoolhonses  and  their  eqaipmedtf  —  A.  I  sup- 
pose in  all  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  with  137  counties,  there  might  be  a  dozen  or  so 
schoolhonses  in  the  country— I  am  sure  there  would  not  be  many  more  Imilt  espe- 
( iai  ty  for  school  purposes — for  colored  people.  I  mean  schoolhonses  outside  the  city. 
Schools  are  taught  in  churches  and  in  such  places  as  can  be  had.  I  have  put  tip 
myself  a  number  of  log  shanties  when  I  taught  in  varions  counties;  but  among  the 
poor  people  who  have  to  work  for  their  daily  bread,  getting  from  40  to  50  cents  a  day, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  these  people  out  to  help  put  up  schoolhonses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C  J.  Harris.)  What  experiment  stations  do  you  wantf — A.  Say,  one 
in  connection  with  such  a  school  as  ours. 

Q.  What  are  you  going  to  experiment  with  f--A.  Farming ;  carry  out  the  very  same 
idea  that  is  carried  out  in  the  regular  stations. 

Q.  But  what  do  you  want  to  experiment  on — what  particular  thing f— A.  For 
instance  (I  am  speaking  especially  about  farming),  where  this  experiment  station 
would  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  and  sending  out  instruction, 
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taking  special  control,  so  to  speak,  of  the  more  intelligent  farmers,  and  thos  increas- 
ing the  number  of  intelligent  farmers,  jast  as  it  is  done  by  the  experiment  stations 
that  are  now  in  existence.    They  send  ont  bnlletins  month  after  month. 

Q.  There  is  not  much  experiment  about  raising  com  nnd  cotton.  That  is  a  settled 
matter,  is  it  notf  It  is  well  known  how  to  raise  both  of  those,  is  it  notf^A.  Well, 
it  might  bo  said  to  be  so,  sir,  bat  I  tell  you  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  lea.rne<l  about 
raising  corn  and  cotton,  aboat  planting  and  the  soil,  and  the  experiments  as  to  the 
kind  of  guano  to  be  used.  We  are  making  advancement  every  year.  Now,  we  are 
Just  beginning  to  raise  long  staple  cotton,  sea-island  cotton,  iu  various  npland  conn- 
ties.     We  are  discovering  now  to  raise  crops  where  we  conld  not  raise  before. 

Q.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  this:  Don't  yon  think  the  trouble  with  yonr  peo- 
ple is  more  the  lack  of  conttnned  perseverance,  rather  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  how 
some  of  these  crops  are  raised f — A.  Well,  yon  may  take  any  class  of  people  who  are 
ignorant,  and  their  ignorance  is  the  cause  of  lack  of  perseverance.  They  do  not 
persevere  because  they  do  not  have  any  ambition  and  aspiration,  and  their  ambition 
and  aspiration  are  brought  out  bv  their  knowledge — knowing  that  they  can  better 
their  condition  and  how  they  can  better  their  condition. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  yonnger  generation  of  negroes  who  have  had  schooling 
advantages  work  harder  and  better  an<l  more  succeasfully  than  the  old  class  who 
were  slaves f— A.  Well,  I  meant  to  state  in  this  paper  that  that  is  the  fact.  It  is  a 
fact  that  they  do. 

Q.  Yon  meant  to  say  thatf — A.  Yes:  I  do.  I  have  got  the  record — I  have  a  nnm- 
ber  of  records — here  in  my  valise  where  1  have  taken  the  actual  names  in  some 
nearly  30  counties  of  those  who  know.  I  myself,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in 
1865,  was  10  years  old ;  the  men  who  own  property  are  abont  my  age,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litcbman.)  What  is  the  minimnm  limit  of  age  of  admission  to  yonr 
college  f— A.  Well,  at  14. 

Q.  Fonrteenf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  admitted  have  a  knowledge  of  rndimentary  stndiesf— A.  Yes;  they  are 
supposed  to  have,  except  in  the  very  dense  conn  try  districts,  where  we  have  to  take 
them  anyhow.  They  come  there  knowing  practically  nothing ;  bnt  we  do  not  take 
them  from  the  city  unless  they  have  practically  finished  what  is  called  the  common- 
school  branches  or  about  the  grammar-school  course. 

Q.  Your  lirst  course  of  education  is  in  the  manual-training  linef — A.  Yes;  mannal 
training  first,  but  not  alone. 

Q.  You  do  not  carry  along  the  literary  edncation  with  the  manual  training? — A. 
Yes;  both  at  the  same  time.  The  manual  training  counts  one,  jnst  as  arithmetic 
counts  one.    lliey  are  supposed  to  go  together. 

Q.  Yon  set  certain  parts  of  the  day  of  the  week  to  certain  branches f^A.  A  class 

E asses  to  manual  training  and  then  to  literary  training;  then  the  afternoon — tho 
alf  day — is  given  to  those  who  really  go  into  the  trades  and  do  nothing  else.  When 
a  boy  has  gone  a  certain  distance  in  the  literary  course,  then  he  has  the  privilege  of 
choosing  some  one  trade,  and  then  he  can  devote  the  entire  half  day  to  that  work 
until  he  has  obtained  a  fair  knowledge  of  his  trade.  We  give  him  a  little  some- 
thing—about 5  cents  an  hour— at  an  inducement  for  industry.  We  have  13  build- 
ings (m  tho  ground  now  that  have  been  erected  jnst  b v  that  sort  of  work. 

Q.  Is  any  preparation  made  for  the  education  in  the  higher  branches,  that  they 
may  be  in  their  turn  teachers  among  their  own  people f — ^A.  No,  sir;  practically 
none  by  the  State,  except  the  Georgia  State  Industrial  College.  The  fact  of  it  in  that 
we  have  got  scarcely  anybody  in  the  country  who  is  capable— very  few  colored  men — 
of  teaching  the  trades  or  agriculture. 

Q.  Would  not  education  in  the  higher  branches  tend  to  develop  a  class  of  men 
educated  sufficiently  for  the  purpose  of  teachingf — A.  Yes;  it  does  that,  a  crrlatn 
kind  of  teaching;  but  this  class  of  teaching  that  will  really  help  to  apply  their 
knowledge  to  industries,  and  especially  to  the  soil,  why,  of  course,  we  have  very 
few  teachers  anywhere. 

Q;  The  teachers  among  yonr  colored  schools  are  all  colored  teachers,  are  they  f — 
A.  Yes;  all  colored. 

Q.  Where  do  yon  get  them  f^romf — A.  Well,  ftom  various  sections;  largely  from 
the  South;  some  of  tnem  from  the  North;  some  of  them  attended  various  Northern 
schools. 

Q.  Are  they  to  any  extent  graduates  of  higher  schools f— A.  All  of  them;  ail  in 
the  higher  branches  are  graduates  of  some  school. 

Q.  You  have  no  college  preparation  in  Georgia  for  that  purpose,  have  yonf — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  nnmber  of  missionary  schools  or  colleges.  I  am  of  one  of  those 
schools,  the  American  missionary  school,  and  that  school  nas  been  training  mostly 
along  the  line  of  literature,  giving  a  literary  education. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  on  the  whole  that  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  in  yonr 
section  is  improved  from  what  it  was  2.5  years  agof— A.  Oh,  decidedly. 

Q.  I  want  to  find  ont  how  fiir  yon  have  observed  as  the  resnlt  of  that  improve- 
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ment  in  the  mntter  of  thrift  and  Bavfn^  among  yonr  peoplef  — A.  Oh,  a  decided  im- 
provement, Bir;  riglit  along.  If  yon  will  let  me'illnstrate  this  point  one  way,  about 
a  mule,  yon  will  see  how  and  through  what  difflcnlties  this  improvement  has  been 
made,  and  therefore  be  able  to  appreciate  the  savings  of  the  colored  people.  I  hap- 
pened to  know  of  a  colored  man  who  was  buying  a  mnle.  They  sold  him  the  mule 
for,  I  think,  $50.  He  gave  a  note  for  and  paid,  I  think,.  $25  down  on  the  mule.  He 
was  to  pay  the  $25  with  interest  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  poor  fellow  wns  unfor- 
tnnate,  and  did  not  succeed  in  paying  the  $25,  so  of  course  tne  mule  went  back  to 
the  owner;  and  he  gave  a  new  note,  paying  interest,  of  course.  Somehow  or  other, 
strange  to  say,  he  failed  again,  and  did  not  pay  for  that  mule,  and  it  was  the  third 
year  before  he  made  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  that  mule;  but  he  paid  for  it. 

Q.  Under  the  first  two  attempts  how  mnch  had  he  paid f— -A.  He  had  paid  10  per 
cent  interest.  On  the  whole  business,  now,  he  had  paid  $37.50,  and  finally  paid 
another  $5  in  addition  to  the  original  amount  for  the  mnle,  making  a  total  for  the 
mule  of  $92.50.    Now,  that  is  perseverance. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  whether  you  were  going  to  state  that  as  evidence  of  perse- 
verance of  the  colored  peoplef — ^A.  That  is  the  way  they  have  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  a  large  amount  of  this  $14,000,000  worth  of  property.  These  people  have  had 
a  great  desire  to  get  hold  of  something — labor  day  after  day.  I  began  myself  pick- 
ing up  rags  on  the  streets  of  Atlanta  in  order  to  get  an  education,  and  continued  to 
do  it  until  I  made  money  enough  to  go  into  school.  Well,  now,  I  am  just  one  of 
hundreds  who  in  a  different  way  are  striving  to  better  their  conditions.  Yon  can't 
imagine^  sirs,  the  difficulty  that  the  colored  people  have  to  be  under  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed, and  when  people  say  they  are  lazy  they  do  not  know  the  situation.  I  confess 
there  are  thousands  of  them  who  are  lazy.    Of  course  I  stated  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Professor,  you  speak  of  wanting  a  duplication  of  experi- 
ment stations. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  the  colored  people  the  same  as  the  one  now  for  white  peoplef — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Am  I  mistaken  in  the  thought  that  that  experiment  station  is  for  all  the  ]>eo- 
ple,  and  not  for  the  white  people  alone?— A.  It  is  for  ail  the  people;  you  are  correct, 
sir.  But  I  thought  I  stated  tnat  there  are  conditions  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  go  into.  You  gentlemen  understand  as  well  as  I  do— better,  especially  those  of 
you  from  the  Sontn— understand  it  thoroughly,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  say 

Q.  Now,  what  I  want  to  get  at :  If  you  suggest  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple there  ought  to  be  experiment  stations,  is  it  your  idea  that  the  United  States 
Government  ought  to  establish  them ;  that  they  ought  to  take  a  number  of  colored 
youths  in  there  for  the  purpose  of  showing  this  specially  on  the  grounds,  conduct- 
ing these  experiments  in  their  presence,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  disseminate  the 
knowledge  to  the  people  through  pamphlets f — A.  Partly,  yes.  I  say  partly  yes  and 
partly  no.  My  idea  is,  now,  for  instance:  I  donbt  if  tne  average  colored  farmer 
could  go  into  any  experiment  station  and  be  attached  to  that  experiment  station 
and  be  competent  to  get  the  information  that  any  youth  could  get  that  was  in  his 
secondary  year's  work  of  our  school.  I  donbt  if  there  is  the  same  disposition  to 
disseminate  the  information  which  might  be  obtained  there  among  both  classes; 
for,  as  you  know,  we  in  some  sense  are  two  peoples,  and  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
any  colored  person  will  make  any  very  strenuous  effort,  unless  he  is  of  some  particu- 
lar standing,  to  get  such  information  from  the  white  experiment  station.  I  do  not 
know  that  yon  get  my  idea. 

Q.  I  want  to  find  out  wherein  your  impression  was  that  the  service  could  be 
improved;  because  in  all  the  States  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  farmers  to  benefit 
themselves  by  the  experiment-station  workf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  only  way  it  can  be  done  is  to  write  to  the  station  to  send  information  on 
this  subject  or  the  results  of  experiments  fVom  time  to  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  as  I  understand  the  conduct  of  experiment  stations,  if  you  should  write 
now  there  would  never  be  any  inquiry  made  whether  yon  were  a  white  man  or  a 
colored  man,  a  farmer  or  a  merchant.  They  would  send  the  bulletin. — A.  That  is 
correct. 

Q.  Therefore  yonr  proposition  is  that  the  information  does  not  reach  the  kind  of 
farmers  yon  want  it  to.  Yon  want  to  suggest  that  the  Government  will  do  some- 
thing that  will  reach  them.  Your  proposition  is  that  the  Government  shall  estab- 
linh  experiment  stations  on  a  ditterent  plan  from  these,  admitting  5  or  6  colored 
youths  from  each  county  and  let  them  observe  the  experiments?— A.  No,  sir;  that 
IN  not  exactly  the  idea— that  latter  part.  I  would  not  have  a  change  made.  Now, 
there  is  one  place  that  is  something  like  it;  in  one  or  two  States  there  are  two 
experiment  stations. 

Q.  Simply  the  experiment  stations  as  they  are? — A.  Yes.  We  want  them  to  cause 
incitement  and  encouragement  among'the  colored  people  along  the  lino  of  farming, 
and  it  would  be,  as  it  were,  a  sort  oi  inspiration — neadquarters,  as  it  were,  for  the 
advancement  of  that  class  of  interests.  As  a  matter  or  fact,  1  think  that  when— I 
know  a  man  in  our  State,  as  a  man,  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  State,  a  man 
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deeply  interested  in  farming.  His  efforts  are  put  forth:  toward  giving  the  farm 
labor  information,  and  going  to  the  people  and  hunting  them  up  to  go  to  the  insti- 
tutes, and  having  institutes;  and  there  are  no  institute  anion |;  this  other  class. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  now  that  the  establishment  of  experiment  stations  in  con- 
nection with  your  school  would  be  of  special  benefit  to  colored  people  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  especially  benefit  themf — A.  Oh,  greatly. 

Q.  Better  t ban  the  one  now  established  for  seneral  services? — A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  Better  than  several  others  established  for  general  services f — A.  Yes;  in  any 
State. 

Q.  You  think  the  colored  people  feel  that  the  experiment  station  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  white  people? — A.  That  is  the  way  Ihey  feel. 

Q.  Is  not  that  part  of  the  fault  of  education? — A.  Of  .course  it  is. 

Q.  They  could  get  that  information  if  they  tried?  They  could  improve  the  situa- 
tion?— A.  Of  course;  yet  I  think  it  would  be  improper.  Our  schools  are  separate. 
We  have  separate  schools.  I  happen  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  school  that  is  for  colored 
people,  and  there  is  another  school,  that  branch  is  for  white  people.  It  is  a  separate 
thing  right  down. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  duplicate  stations  for  the  white  people 
and  duplicate  stations  for  the  colored  people?  That  is,  more  than  one  for  each  ? — ^A. 
One  for  each  would  be  sufiScient. 

Q.  One  for  each  would  be  sufficient? — A.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean,  gentlemen,  and 
perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  that.  I  simply  mean  what  I  have  already  said,  and  I 
think  that  is  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  spoke  about  the  sentiment  of  the  colored  farmer  in 
regard  to  experiment  stations.  Does  the  average  colored  farmer  know  there  Is  such 
a  thing? — A.  The  average  colored  farmer  does  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litcuman.)  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  hold  institutes  to  which 
the  colored  people  have  been  invited? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  1  never  heard  of  any. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  if  there  were  an  experimeut  station  manned  by  colored  people 
there  would  be, an  attempt  t<o  bring  in  colored  people? — A.  Yes;  it  would  be  the 
object  of  the  mau  who  was  at  the  head  of  that  institution  to  see  to  it  that  it  was 
done;  it  would  be  his  business  to  do  it. 

Q.  There  are  institutes  now  held  in  Georgia? — A.  For  white  people,  yee.  I  think 
the  average  white  farmer  in  Georgia  is  as  intelligent  as  the  average  white  farmer 
anywhere,  but  the  colored  farmers — there  is  nothing  to  it,  except  those  fellows  wlio 
just  come  right  up  and  by  main  force  get  hold  of  some  soil  and  make  this  improx  e- 
ment  in  the  manner  I  told  you  about — that  mule.  That  is  the  way  they  get  it 
exactly ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Don't  the  colored  people  sometimes  attend  the  farmers' 
institutes  that  are  now  held  ?-— A.  I  never  heard  of  any. 

Q.  Have  any  been  excluded  from  (me? — A.  I  could  not  say  that,  but  yon  ought  to 
be  able  to  answer  that  question  yourself,  if  vou  will  pardon  me. 

Q.  I  am  in  the  same  fix  yon  are— 1  do  not  know;  I  never  s*^"  one  apply. — A.  You 
know  the  premises  and  you  can  draw  the  conclusion. 

Q.  The  farmers'  institutes  before  have  been  very  successful.  It  is  improving  all 
the  time;  but  this  is  entirely  a  new  phtise  of  the  question,  as  to  colored  persons 
wanting  to  attend  at  all? — A.  That  is  it.  They  do  not  know.  Ignorance  has  l>een 
the  thing.     I  am  after  removing  the  ignorance. 

Q.  I  wondered  if  anyone  ever  had  thought  of  wishing  to  attend  and  made  any 
effort  in  that  direction? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  now,  that  is  just  the  point.  Now,  I 
have  written  and  I  have  letters  from— I  may  say  that  I  think  I  am  on  as  good  terms 
with  the  white  people  of  Georgia  as  any  other  colored  man,  and  I  get  just  whatever 
information  as  a  rule  I  write  for,  and  I  have  written  on  this  question  to  nearly  all 
the  prominent  white  men  interested  in  this  subject  in  Georgia,  and  1  have  their 
letters,  and  for  25  years  I  think  that  I  have  always  stood  all  right  with  them.  They 
think  that  I  have  been  at  the  head  of  State  or  city  schools  during  the  entire  time  I 
have  been  in  Georgia — I  have  never  been  out  of  a  position,  never  have  had  my 
speech  curtailed,  as  it  were.  I  have  always  said  what  1  thought  was  right,  and 
have  had  no  trouble,  so  you  see  nothing  I  may  say  would  give  any  indication  of  the 
fact  that  I  am  at  all  disgruntled,  but  I  am  simply  getting  at  the  fact,  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people. 

Q.  Has  the  State  of  Georgia  any  other  State  institution  except  this  one? — A.  None 
there  for  colored  people;  quite  a'number  for  whites,  not  any  other  for  colored. 

Q.  I  was  wondering  whether  under  the  United  States  laws  and  the  State  laws  it 
would  be  possible  to  divide  the  experiment-station  fund  for  two  stations,  say  cue  at 
this  university  and  one  somewhere  else? — A.  The  other  thought,  if  you  will  pardon 
me,  has  reference  to  the  giving  of  an  opportunity  for  colored  youth  to  secure  scien- 
tific agricultural  information  at  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington.  I 
think,  under  the  law,  the  Secretary  is  allowed  to  take  into  the  national  Department 
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certain  men  for  iustraction.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  that  could  be  done — taking 
a  few  in  from  the  varions  places  and  from  sach  colored  schools  as  they  might  bo 
selected  irom— bringing  those  men  here  and  training  them  and  then  sending  them  back 
to  the  South — making,  an  it  were,  a  contract  with  them  that  they  shall  go  back 
there  and  devote  a  certain  amount  of  their  time  to  this  class  of  work  in  some  way — 
it  seems  to  me  that  farm  labor  might  thus  be  improved  and  the  conditions  greatly 
improved. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Have  you  suggested  that  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  have  put  it  in  this  testimony  horo  as  the  thing  that 
occurred  to  me  as  being  something  of  a  remedy  for  the  condition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  Have  you  any  opinion  to  give  npon  the  effect  upon  the 
negro  of  a  partial  disfranchiHement,  his  present  condition,  and  his  future  pros- 
pects f — A.  Well,  I  have  referred  to  that  in  tnis  way :  Of  course,  individually  I  tnink 
it  is  a  great  mistake  at  this  late  day,  nnless  it  were  to  act  only  in  the  future.  A 
qualification  that  deprives  anybody  of  the  ballot  whicli  ho  now  possesses  should  be 
delicately  considered,  but  a  qualification  meant  as  a  help — but  as  a  help — I  do  not 
know  as  it  does  any  harm.  I  do  not  see  any  special  good,  however,  that  such 
restriction  as  contemplated  does. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  objection  that  the  men  should  be  compelled  to  read  and 
write  in  order  to  have  the  right  of  sutfragef — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  ultimate  good  to  the  voter  in  a  sense  justifies  a  restric- 
tion of  that  kindf — A.  To  the  voter! 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  White  or  black f— A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  It  is  undoubtedly  a  benefit  to  the  State  that  a  voter 
should  know  the  ballot  he  was  voting f — A.  Yes ;  I  see  no  objection  to  an  educational 
qualiti  cation. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  influence  upon  labor  itself  by  divorcing  it  Arom  politics 
and  compoUing  it  to  pay  attention  exclusively  to  labor? — A.  Well,  that  is  a  very 
far-reaching  question.    I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Where  is  your  experiment  station  located? — A.  Grif- 
fin, 6a.,  in  the  central  part  of  the  State. 

Q.  Has  any  suggestion  ever  been  made  to  establish  a  branch  or  branches? — A.  No, 
sir;  not  that  I  know  of.     I  do  not  know  that  there  has. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  ask  that  a  branch  be  established  at  your  place,  or 
wherever  it  is  thought  best?— A.  Yes;  perhaps  that  could  be  done — I  have  never 
asked.  Branches  are  established  in  other  States;  saying  nothing,  of  course,  about 
color. 

Q.  Now,  does  the  farmer  who  rents  on  shares — is  he  in  any  way  handicapped  by 
any  law  in  your  State  in  regard  to  crop  liens  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  Well,  I 
do  not  think  I  know  very  much  about  that;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  had  any  experience? — ^A.  No,  sir;  have  had  no  experience. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquiiar.)  Your  expressions  about  the  experiment  station  would 
lead  the  commission,  I  think,  to  conclude  that  yon  would  like  to  have  an  experi- 
ment station  that  would  be  a  school?— A.  To  be  a  school? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  not  exactly ;  no,  sir.  I  do  not  mean  to  give  that  impression.  My 
idea  is  that  at  an  experiment  station  experiments  are  made  with  reference  to  various 
classes  of  crops,  bulletins  are  sent  out,  but  an  experiment  station  is  open  and  free; 
that  anybody  is  at  liberty  to  go  there  and  watch  and  see  experiments  and  find  out 
about  it.     For  instance,  the  placing  of  certain  kinds  of  manure  or  guano  npon  the 

Slot  of  ground  and  planting  something  upon  it.  Now,  if  one  could  go  there  and  see 
ow  that  is,  getting  that  information,  and  seeing  it — see  the  experiments  made,  as 
it  were,  get  some  information  from  the  director  of  that  experiment  station  as  be  is 
able  to  give,  and  in  that  way  this  man  goes  away  improved,  and  he  carries  that 
information  back.  I  do  not  mean  it  shall  be  a  school.  I  do  not  mean  at  all  that  its 
business  shall  be  the  mere  book  instructing  of  people;  it  can  not  do  that;  it  would 
not  be  for  that  purpose.  It  is  simply  making  experiments  and  giving  the  results,  or 
having  places  where  experiments  are  made  and  one  may  go  there  and  thus  see  the 
experimenti)  carried  out  and  get  such  information  as  the  experiment  stMion  is  able 
to  give  him,  and  carry  it  back  to  use  on  his  farm. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  To  go  back  to  this  experiment  station  matter.  At  Griffin 
you  can  have  150  bulletins  that  will  explain  every  grade  of  soil  and  every  appliance 
of  chemistry  to  production? — A.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  to  have  an  intelligent  person  to  read  these  bulletins? — A.  T  at 
is  right. 

Q.  You  have  a  population  that  is  not  intelligent  enough  to  read  them? — A.  We 
have  such  a  population— a  great  many  of  them,  that  is  true,  but  then  at  the  same 
time,  if  yon  will  pardon  me,  at  the  hame  time  we  have  also  many  that  can  read  and 
would  be  interest-ed  in  such  bulletins  and  yet  it  is  not  merely  the  bulletin.  You  can 
go  to  Washington  and  get  a  bulletin,  and  there  in  your  own  State — the  experiment 
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station,  in  my  judgment,  at  Griffin  to-day  is  one  of  the  greatest  indnceiueutM  or 
uucourageuients  to  the  yarioiis  farmers,  and  is  becoming  year  by  year  more  so ;  it  is 
doing  a  stent  service;  now  its  service  ia  done  simply  to  one  class  of  people. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  done  for  the  whites  is  open  for  the  blacks f — A.  Well,  now,  if 
you  can  make  that  statement  I  will  not  attempt  to  omiiiovert  it. 

Q.  Is  not  the  difficulty  the  poverty  and  tiieit  lack  of  intelligonce  in  reaching  these 
stations  among  your  people;  that  is  the  argument  in  the  concrete t — ^A.  That  they 
are  ig^iorantf 

Q.  That  they  are  ignorant.  Now,  could  not  you  remedy  that  through  a  clasB  of 
institutes  instead  of  experiment  stations  where  you  come  in  contact  by  comparison 
with  all  other  cultivators — where  you  have  your  exx>eriment  station  up  there  they 
make  addresses  and  enlarge  on  the  chemistry  of  the  soils;  they  talk  about  divereifi> 
cation  of  crops  and  changes  of  crops,  and  also  give  an  indication  of  bookkeep:ug  and 
frugality  of  farming  f — A.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  result.  As  I  look  at  it,  in  a  larj^e 
measure  the  thing  I  am  striving  for  is  not  that  the  experiment  ntatiou  will  directly 
and  immediately  reach  the  lar^  masses,  but  that  it  will  reach  the  most  intelligent^ 
and  that  these  institutes  of  which  yon  speak  will  be  this — that  shall  be  the  resalt 
from  this  thing,  rather  than  with  the  institutes  themselves.  The  institutes  do  not 
come  except  there  are  certain  men  who  are  interested  in  that  business,  and  being 
interested  in  that,  then  institutes  follow  as  a  consequence.  Now,  as  a  matter  ^ 
fact,  of  course  you  take  the  experiment  stations  in  any  State— I  think  it  is  true  in 
ours,  that  the  men  who  are  interested  in  that — take  the  commissioner  of  agriooltare 
and  take  the  director  of  the  experiment  station,  as  well  as  others,  but  those  espe- 
cially  are  the  men  who  are  in  charge  of  these  stations.  I  have  seen  again  and  again 
the  reports  all  over  the  State — the  director  going  in  to  interest  the  people  and 
observe — I  notice  there  was  a  record  of  the  acreage  of  cotton,  and  the  director  of 
that  station  has  gone  almost  all  over  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  getting  such  infor- 
mation, but  it  is  to  the  white  planters — the  white  farmers— he  goes,  and  for  the  very 
reason  you  have  just  spoken  of.  Now,  the  idea  is  to  reach  the  most  advanced  of  the 
negro  race,  those  who  have  education,  and  to  permit  them  to  go  there  and  see  the 
experiment  done,  and  thus  be  trained  for  that  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  I  believe  you  said  there  were  about  500  students  in  this 
industrial  college? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  many  teachers  have  youf — A.  We  have  only  17. 

Q.  Do  yon  consider  that  a  suffi.cient  number?— A.  No;  we  have  not  enough,  bat 
we  are  usiug  all  the  money  we  have  got. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  colored  people  are  there  in  the  State  of  Georgia?— A.  Well, 
800,000— a  little  more  than  that. 

Q.  How  many  white  people  are  there  in  the  State?— A.  A  little  bit  more;  I  do  not 
remember  the  hgures — something  over  2,000,000  of  both  races  in  the  State,  but  there 
are  about— the  percentage  is  something  like  this— about  46  to  5i. 

Q.  46  to  54?— A.  About  47  to  53. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  of  the  amount  of  taxes  that  the  colored  people  pay  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  proportion  do  they  pay  ?— A.  Oh,  very  little. 

Q.  And  yet  you  state  they  paid  14,000,000  one  year  ?— A.  That  they  own  14,000,000 
of  property. 

Q.  And  the  amount  of  tax? — A.  The  amount  of  tax  I  did  not  state.  I  simply  men- 
tioned oue  section — ^a  group  of  counties  in  which  they  pay  more  taxes  than  they  seem 
to  get  benefit  of  either  for  purposes  of  education  or  police  protection.  As  to  the 
State,  of  cours<),  taking  in  the  cities  and  all  that,  their  payment  of  taxes  is  a  mere 
bagatelle. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  also  of  the  wire-grass  section  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  peculiar  to  the  State  of  Georgia  or  does  that  grass  grow  in  other  States 
along  that  line? — A«  I  do  not  know.  I  know  it  is  in  Georgia  and  grows  only  in  that 
seotion  of  Georgia. 

Q.  We  would  infer  that  the  soil  was  good  where  this  wire  grass  grows? — A.  It 
is;  yes. 

Q.  Is  the  wire  grass  utilized?  Do  they  use  it  for  pasture? — A.  No;  really  it  haw 
been  useless,  so  to  speak,  until  lately.  It  has  not  been  used  very  much.  Some  peo- 
ple use  it  for  making  baskets  and  some  for  mattresses  and  such  things  as  that,  bat 
not  for  hay.    The  hay  grass  is  another  class  of  grass. 

Q.  Will  that  soil  produce  hay? — A.  Oh,  yes;  oh,  yes. 

Q.  Produce  good  pasturage? — A.  Yes;  and  as  I  gave  an  account  of  the  live  stock. 

Q.  After  the  other  is  turned  down?— A.  Oh,  yes;  oh,  yes. 

Q.  Produce  good  pasturage?— A.  Yes;  and  as  I  gave  an  account  of  the  live  stock 
there,  it  is  very  fine,  and  the  live  stock  among  the  white  people  has  increased  very 
largely,  indeed,  and  somewhat  among  the  colored  people. 

Q.  Where  the  colored  population  is  quite  dense,  is  there  a  tendency  for  the  white 
population  to  get  back  from  it,  or  decrease  or  what  is  itV — A.  I  understand  ft'om 
the  iigures  I  gave  you  a  while  ago— I  do  nut  know,  but  in  that  region  in  1870  there 
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were  more  white  people  than  colored  people,  and  in  1890  there  were  more  colored 
people  than  white  comparAtively.  As  to  1900,  I  do  not  know.  The  increaeo  for  the 
entire  section  of  both  races  has  been  36  per  cent.  Now,  whether  the  increase  of  the 
colored  people  is  greater  than  that  of  the  whites,  I  do  not  know,  but  that  seetuH  to 
be  a  fact,  although  I  do  not  know  it  to  be  a  fact. 

Q.  The  colored  people  increase  more  rapidly  where  they  predominate? — A.  It 
seems  so.  I  would  not  state  it  as  a  fact,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  just  in  that  par- 
ticular suction,  anyhow. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two  about  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  colored  men  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  and  its  effect  if  thoy  are 
disqualified,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  have  an  educational  qualification 
before  they  will  secure  the  ballot.  Will  that,  in  your  opinion,  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  colored  race,  in  that  It  will  stimulate  them  to  acquire  this  necessary  knowl- 
edge?—A.  I  think  it  will;  yes.  I  think  it  will,  although  in  our  State  there  has 
been  passed  no  disfranchising  enactment,  and  I  am  rather  nroud  of  the  fact  that  the 
State  has  not  done  so;  but  yet  I  am  under  the  impression  that  a  qualified  ballot  will 
stimulate  the  acquirement  of  the  necessary  knowledge. 

Q.  That  that  will  be  the  effect?— A.  That  that  will  be  the  effect;  yes. 

Q.  Are  there  large  numbers  of  colored  people  in  Georgia  who  take  no -interest  in 
politics  and  do  not  vote  under  prese:!t  conditions? — A.  Oh,  yes;  very  few  colored 
people  take  any  interest  in  politics. 

Q.  Is  it  probable  that  if  they  were  disfranchised — if  they  should  have  to  qualify 
themselves  in  an  educational  way — that  they  would  take  more  interest? — A.  Well, 
the  benefit  that  I  have  in  mind— the  only  thing — the  fact  that  they  are  forced  to 
qualify  themselves  before  they  can  vote  may  be  to  arouse  them  to  vote;  but  the 
colored  people,  because  of  certain  conditions,  have  very  largely  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, except  in  cities,  that  it  is  none  of  their  business  anyhow ;  they  do  not  bother 
with  it;  they  let  the  thing  go.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  Of  course  some  ignorant  peo- 
ple— some  demagogue  comes  along,  you  know,  and  the  first  thing  you  know  arouses 
all  that  class  to  some  spasmodic  thing  So  the  expectation  is  that  they  will  get 
roused,  if  they  could  be  aroused  to  vote  by  this  restriction,  they  would  at  the  same 
time  be  qualified  and  be  better  prepared  to  vote  upon  the  issues  that  are  presented, 
understanding  them  better  than  they  can  now  possibly  understand  them.  I  do  not 
know  how  that  would  be,  but  still  that  is  just  an  idea  of  mine;  I  am  not  sure.  I  am 
sure,  though,  that  nn  educational  qualification  would  be  the  best  thing.  * 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  (you  mentioned  in  your  paper 
several  drawbacks  there  to  the  advancement  of  the  colored  man),  have  yon  had 
experience  enough  and  observed  enough  to  know  what  the  social  habit  of  the  colored 
race  was  so  far  as  temperaance  was  concerned? — ^A.  Was  before  the  war? 

Q.  No;  any  time,  now  or  before? — ^A.  As  to  the  social  habits? 

Q.  Yes,  as  to  temperance. — A.  As  to  drink  habits? 

Q.  As  to  temperance  habits  uloue.  You  have  mentioned  various  drawbacks,  now 
let  us  get  at  it  practically. — A.  Now,  I  am  satisfied  of  course  that  they  drink  too  much 
whisky ;  I  am  satisfied  of  that. 

Q.  How  much  of  their  substance  do  you  think  they  consume  in  liquor? — A.  Well, 
poor  people,  as  you  know,  consume  more  if  they  can  get  at  it,  than  any  other  class  of 
people.  That  is  what  they  do.  and  of  conrae  these  people  are  poor  and  without 
ambition;  and  very  often,  because  of  their  poverty,  I  think  they  do  consume  quite 
an  amount  of  their  substance.  I  would  not  give  you  any  percentage,  but  I  know 
that  they  do,  because,  of  course,  I  am  working  among  them. 

Q.  Do  you  not  really  think  that  that  is  the  most  serious  drawback  that  you  have 
with  theicolored  race  in  the  South? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  I  mean  in  their  acquiring  property  or  improving  their  position? — A.  I  think  it 
is  the  result;  it  is  not  the  cause.  I  think  the  other  tning  is  the  first,  and  I  think  if 
you  remove  the  first  thing  that  it  would  greatly  relieve  this  matter  of  drinking.  Of 
course,  the  disease  and  death  in  various  districts  show  that  we  die  very  rapidly 
from  various  diseases,  from  consumption  and  pneumonia;  but  the  consumption  and 
pneumonia  are  brought  about  by  the  very  thing  I  have  Just  mentioned.  It  is  igno- 
rance; lack  of  get-up.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  better  ones  condition,  I  tell  you,  when 
you  are  on  the  oottom.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  rise  to  a  higher  sliandard  of  living, 
which  brings  a  higher  life — a  hard  thing. 

Q.  Ih  there  any  attempt  made  in  the  South  through  your  churches  or  otherwise  to 
suppress  this  intemperance? — A.  Yes;  our  preachers  preach  against  it  and  our 
teachers  teach  against  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  societies? — A.  Oh,  yes;  any  number  of  them.  I  belong  to  a 
society  that  I  joined  when  I  was  13  years  old,  and  I  have  been  a  member  of  it  ever 
since — a  temjierance  society. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  whether  the  rising  generation  are  subject  as  much  as  the 
passing  generation — the  young  people?— A.  The  old  generation,  you  know,  could 
not  get  at  it  as  well.    I  remember  my  uncle  used  to  bring  his  jug  home  Saturday 
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night,  and  now  and  then  they  used  to  get  hold  of  the  juk;  but,  of  ooane,  they  can 
get  at  it  now — a  few  dimes,  yon  know,  and  that  is  all.  They  spend  their  money  to 
get  a  drink,  and  that  is  the  way  around  town. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Now,  Professor,  you  said  somu  time  ago  in  your  testimony 
that  you  thought  it  would  be  very  advantageous  and  very  benehcial,  lu  fact,  if  there 
were  an  appropriation  made  by  the  Government  for  educational  purposes  in  the 
South.— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  believe  that  to  be  a  fact f— A.  I  certainly  do;  yos. 

Q.  Well,  as  a  race,  have  you  made  any  effort  along  that  line  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  get  such  an  appropriation  and  bring  influence  to  bear  on  your  Congressmen 
or  on  the  United  States  Senate  or  the  people? — A.  Yes;  we  have.  Not  lately,  but 
some  tiuie  ago  there  was  quite  an  effort  made.  There  were  meetings  held,  and  atten- 
tion was  called  to  it.  In  fact,  we  did  get  some  of  the  Kepreseiitatives  to  take  an 
interest  in  it,  e8]>ecially  when  the  educational  bill  was  before  Congress. 

Q.  That  was  the  Blair  bill f— A.  The  Blair  bill.  When  the  lUair  bill  was  before 
Congress  both  times  we  held  met^tings,  and  I  remember  that  the  gentleman,  who  was 
afterwards  Senator  WalHh,  of  onr  State — 1  got  him  to  go  and  make  a  speech,  and  he 
did  make  a  speech,  and  I  think  really  that  our  legislature  joined  in  with  the  senti- 
ment. 1  afb  not  sure  but  that  they  also  expressed  to  Congress  their  approval  of 
Burh  a  movement. 

Q.  And  you  would  recommend  thatf — A.  Yes;  I  certainly  would. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  remedial  legislation  to  suggest  to  this  commission  for  the 
beneflt  of  the  colored  racef — A.  I  do  not  see,  if  they  can  get  the  means  for  educa- 
tion— it  seems  to  me  that  is  all  they  need,  and  it  is  all  anybody  needs — if  they  can 
get  a  chance,  the  h^tate  is  not  able  to  give  it  to  yon. 

Q.  In  your  paper  you  said  if  the  Government  had  given  the  colored  people  40 
acres  of  land  instead  of  the  ballot  it  would  have  been  more  beneficial  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  would  that  have  been  possible  at  that  timef  Would  the  Government 
have  had  the  land  to  dispose  off — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  have  been  a  possibility  f — ^A.  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  possibility, 
but  whether  it  would  have  been  in  our  State  or  not  I  do  not  know.  Of  coarse,  the 
Government  has  an  immense  amount  of  laud. 

Q.  Not  in  your  State f — A.  No;  not  in  onr  State.  We  have  no  public  land  in  our 
State.  But  the  Government  has  in  other  States;  it  has  in  Alabama,  in  Mississippi, 
in  Louisiana,  and  in  Arkansas;  and  in  quite  a  number  of  States  it  has  public  land. 
Now,  that,  of  course,  was  a  mere  statement  along  this  line  that  I  made  at  that  time. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  possible  now  for  the  Government  to  give  that  landf — A.  No; 
not  ut  all.  At  that  time  it  seems  to  me  that  they  were  more  in  need  of  being  tied 
to  the  soil  in  some  sort  of  way  than  they  were  of  getting  the  ballot. 

Q.  Then  the  two  recommendations  you  would  make  would  be  for  additional 
experiment  stations  and  for  education? — A.  Three. 

Q.  Three? — A.  Three.  One  of  them  would  be  for  the  duplication  of  experiment 
stations;  the  next  would  be  national  aid  to  education;  but  the  most  practical,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  be  willing  to  select 
some  colored  youths,  5  or  6  coloreil  youths,  from  the  various  States,  as  he  is  doing 
now,  and  have  them  get  the  training  that  they  can  get  there  so  that  they  might  go 
back  to  the  South  and  engage  in  that  class  of  work  themselves. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  add.  Professor,  to  your  testimony  that  we  have  not  cov- 
ered, that  you  think  would  be  of  importance  to  the  commission? — A.  No:  I  do  not 
recall  anything. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Wahiiinoton,  ]).  (^,  June  14, 1901, 

TESTIMONY  OF  PROF.  ISAAC  P.  ROBERTS, 

Director  of  the  College  of  AffriouUure  in  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  X.  Y, 

The  commission  met  at  10.45  u.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Prof.  Isaac  P.  Roberts,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Please  state  your  name,  yonr  address,  and  yonr  profes- 
sion or  occupation. — A.  Isaac  P.  Roberts ;  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  director  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  dean  of  the  facultv  of  agriculture  in  Cornell  University. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position?— A.  The  latter  position,  dean  of 
the  faculty,  since  1874;  the  directorship  since  about  1880. 
.   Q.  What  was  your  occupation  previous  to  your  present  oconpation ?^A.  I  was 

?rofe8sor  of  agriculture  in  the  Iowa  Agrionltural  College  at  Ames  for  nearly  4  years, 
rovious  to  that  I  followed  farming. 
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Q.  The  commission  woold  like  to  hear,  in  the  first  place,  how  the  land  scrip  donated 
to  New  York.  State  was  sold  or  disposed  off — A.  Aoont  990,000  acres  of  land  scrip 
were  given  to  the  State  of  New  York,  bat  New  York  could  not  own  land  in  another 
State,  and  there  being  no  pablio  lands  in  this  State  Mr.  Ezra  Cornell  agreed  to  pur- 
chase all  of  the  scrip  at  60  cents  an  acre,  to  pay  30  cents  an  acre  cash  to  the  State, 
to  locate  the  lands,  to  pay  taxes,  manage  them,  and  when  the  lands  were  sold  to  pa^ 
into  the  State  treasury  30  cents  an  acre  more.  He  also  agreed  to  pay  into  the  uni- 
yersity  treasury  all  profits  from  the  sale  of  these  lands,  which  profits  amount  to 
more  than  $4,000,000,  with  140.000  acres  of  laud  yet  to  be  sold,  lie  also  agreed  to 
give  an  endowment  of  $500,000  provided  the  State  would  give  the  entire  land  grant 
to  one  institution  instead  of  dividing  it,  and  to  make  a  mrther  gift  of  a  farm  of 
more  than  200  acres  if  they  would  locate  such  institution  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Cor- 
nell located  these  lands  largely  in  the  pine  districts  of  the  Western  States,  and  in 
1874  he  deeded  all  the  lands  to  Cornell  University.  There  has  been  realized  on  these 
lands  up  to  August,  1900,  $4,292,628  over  and  above  all  expenses  of  carrying,  and 
after  payment  into  the  State  treasury  of  the  60  cents  an  acre  for  the  scrip.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Ezra  Cornell  endowment  fund,  other  wealthv  men  have  given  liberally 
in  endowments  and  buildings,  until  at  the  present  time  the  university  has  an  income 
fund  of  nearly  $7,000,000,  and  buildings  and  equipments  valued  at  more  than 
$4,000,000. 

Q.  Then  the  entire  university  is,  in  a  sense,  an  outgrowth  of  the  land  grant f — A. 
The  land  grant  and  private  benefactions. 

Q.  You  may  state,  if  you  please,  as  toXLy  as  you  desire,  the  educational  work  of 
Cornell  University  along  the  line  of  agriculture. — ^A.  There  was  an  attempt  made 
to  teach  agriculture  at  Cornell  before  I  went  there — not  verv  successful,  however, 
possibly  largely  because  there  were  too  few  students  to  make  a  college.  When  I 
went  tliere  there  were  3  students  entered  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  there 
were  about  3  of  us  of  the  faculty,  and  it  constituted  the  teaching  force,  exclusive  of 
those  who  taught  pure  science.  The  college  did  not  grow  rapidly,  by  reason  of  prej- 
udice, and  by  reason  of  lack  of  funds  to  develop  it,  till  about  1882  or  1883.  About 
that  time  we  endeavored  to  reach  the  farmers  through  farmers'  institutes.  I  can 
not  give  the  exact  date,  but  the  first  one  in  the  State  was  held  at  Cornell  University. 
Later  this  resulted  in  the  State  appointing  a  commissioner  of  dairy  husbandry,  and 
it  was  soon  found  that  dairy  husbandry  had  to  do  with  all  branches  of  aipricultnre, 
so  the  office  was  expanded  later  into  that  of  State  commissioner  of  agriculture.  All 
of  the  institute  work  was  placed  under  the  commissioner's  control.  Previous  to 
that  I  had  had  much  to  do  with  the  institutes.  The  commissioner  appoints  a 
director  who  selects  from  10  to  15  experts.  This  force  Is  divided  into  3  or  4  groups. 
By  this  method  they  are  enabled  to  hold  from  300  to  400  institutes  and  to  reach 
nearly  every  village  and  hamlet  of  the  State  some  time  during  the  winter. 

Q.  Do  you  encourage  local  talent  In  the  institute  workf — A.  I  think  they  always 
try  to  get  one  local  speaker  at  the  place  where  the  institute  is  held.  The  corps  of 
instructors  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  helps  so  far  as  it  is  able  to  do  so. 

Q.  Have  you  a  State  fund  that  helps  to  defray  the  expenses  of  institute  workf — 
A.  Yes;  there  is  an  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  carrying  on  this  work. 

Q.  You  may  state,  if  you  please,  in  a  general  way  whether  tne  institute  work  is 
in  a  healthy  condition  and  whether  it  is  considered  beneficial  to  the  agriculturists. — 
A.  I  should  say  it  was  in  a  very  healthy  condition,  and  that  the  farmers  appreciate 
the  work  is  proven  because  the  demand  for  the  institutes  is  greater  than  can  be 
met. 

Q.  What  courses  in  agriculture  are  given  at  Cornell  f — A.  The  university  i)rovides 
for  a  4  yearn'  course  which  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  agriculture 
(B.  S.  A.).  It  was  found  that  there  were  comparatively  few  students  who  desired 
this  long  and  severe  course.  A  special  course  of  1  or  2  years  was  opened  to  meet  the 
wants  of  those  who  did  not  wisn  to  take  the  full  course.  The  student  can  enter 
upon  this  course  without  a  formal  examination.  The  director  decides  from  docu- 
ments filed  with  him  whether  the  student  is  fitted  for  the  course  and  can  pursue  the 
work  profitably.  He  must  be  18  years  of  age,  and  two-thirds  of  hU  work  in  the  col- 
lege must  be  directly  related  to  agriculture.  He  can  stay  1  or  2  years,  not  more 
than  2,  as  he  would  by  that  time  exhaust  all  the  i>urely  agricultural  subjects. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  Just  about  as  many  2-year,  or  special  students,  aa 
there  are  4-year  men. 

Later,  we  opened  a  winter  course  of  11  weeks.  About  one-half  of  the  students 
elect  to  take  dairying,  pure  and  simple.    The  students  who  elect  general  agriculture 

Say  little  or  no  attention  to  learning  the  art  of  manufacturing  butter  and  cheese, 
ut  50  students  can  be  accommodated  in  the  dairy  building.  Usually  there  are  60 
to  70  applicants  for  this  course.  Nearly  all  of  the  students  in  the  winter  course  are 
farmers'  sons.    But  few  girls  enter  this  course. 

Facilities  are  also  provided  for  pursuing  post  graduate  work  in  agriculture.  Our 
own  students  and  students  from  other  colleges  come  to  us  to  carry  on  their  research 
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work  for  1  year  or  more.  When  the  work  is  satisfaotorily  performed  they  are  giyen 
the  degree  of  master  of  science  in  agriculture  (M.  S.  A.).  There  are  17  students  in 
the  college  at  the  present  time  who  are  taking  both  their  major  and  minor  subjeotB 
or  their  major  subject  in  agriculture.  This  is  most  gratifying,  since  it  indicates  that 
students  in  agriculture  are  willing  to  spend  time  enough  to  St  themselves  in  a  supe- 
rior manner  for  teach ofs,  experimenters,  and  directors  of  lar^^e  undertakings.  Since 
last  September  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  placed  56  of  its  students  in  lucrative 
and  honorable  positions,  which  indicates  that  there  is  a  demand  for  trained  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  say  you  divide  into  2  groups,  general  agriculture  and 
dairying? — A.  Yes;  in  the  winter  school  of  11  weeks. 

Q.  Now,  in  teaching  either  the  general  agriculture  or  the  dairying,  is  it  optional 
for  your  students  to  go  into,  for  instance,  geology  classes,  or  botany,  or  chemistry, 
or  other  general  work  there  f  Are  they  really  attendants  at  this  as  well  as  in  your 
own  college,  or  do  you  teach  those  subjects  in  relation  to  agriculture f — A.  No;  there 
are  special  classes  formed  for  the  winter-course  students  in  chemistry,  entomology, 
veterinary  science,  and  kindred  subjects.  The  principal  part  of  the  work,  however, 
is  given  by  the  college  of  agriculture.  No  tuition  is  charged  for  any  of  the  conraes 
in  the  college  of  agriculture.  The  winter-course  students  are  required  to  take  at 
least  two-thirdn  of  their  work  in  subjects  related  directly  to  agriculture. 

Q.  Practically,  then,  the  student's  whole  time  is  in  the  college  of  agriculture? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Is  your  curriculum  wide  enough  in  scientific  afipriculture  to  take  in  everything 
that  the  finest  schools  of  that  character  dof — A.  Yes;  the  4- year  course  is.  The 
requirements  for  entrance  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  are  just  as  high  and  just  aa 
severe  as  those  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  2  years  of  French,  2  of  German 
and  the  higher  mathematics  are  required  for  entrance;  The  work  of  the  first  and 
second  years  is  designed  to  give  a  liberal  education;  that  of  the  third  and  foarth 
years  is  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of  the  sciences  and  knowledge  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

I  may  may  make  it  broa<ler.  In  the  last  years  of  the  4-year  course  the  effort  is 
made  to  fit  the  stndent  for  practical  life,  especially  along  the  lines  of  rural  pursuits, 
and  in  all  the  aim  is  to  give  ''  a  liberal  and  iraotioal  education  to  the  induttrial  clas9e» 
in  the  various  pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  per  cent  of  your  graduates  return  to  the  farm 
and  engage  in  practical  farminef — A.  Of  394  former  students  and  graduates  heard 
from  recently,  87  percent;  of  the  graduates  alone,  85  per  cent;  of  the  winter-course 
students,  95  pc^r  cent ;  of  the  special  students,  66  per  cent.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  hear  from  all  of  our  graduates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  West.)  Does  that  include  those  engaged  in  teaching? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  Have  you  any  statistical  information  as  to  the  number 
of  your  graduates? — A.  From  1868  to  1900  there  were  114  post  graduates,  123  grad- 
uates, ^S  special  students,  544  winter-course  students,  and  200  summer-course 
students  in  nature  study.  During  the  last  year,  1900-1901,  there  have  been  17  post 
graduates,  49  regular-course  students,  14  of  whom  will  graduate  at  this  commenoe- 
ment;  50  specials,  and  95  winter-course  students. 

The  work  of  the  college  is  divided  into  three  rather  distinct  lines — one  is  teaching 
at  the  university;  the  second  is  experimenting  and  investigating  both  at  the  uni- 
versity and  among  the  farmers  of  the  State ;  and  the  third  is  university  extension  in 
agriculture,  this  being  an  effort  to  promote  agricultural  knowledge  throughout  the 
State,  especially  among  the  industrial  classes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Please  describe  your  experiment-station  work. — ^A. 
Under  the  Federal  law  we  received  $15,000  for  carrying  on  investigations.  Some 
5  years  since  the  State  appropriated  $1,500  of  this  to  the  State  experiment  station, 
located  at  Geneva.  The  $13,500  is  used  to  conduct  investigations  at  the  uuiversity, 
to  publish  bulletins,  and  to  furnish  experts,  when  called  upon,  throughout  the  State 
to  investigate  any  serious  outbreak  of  insect  pests  or  diseases  of  animals  or  plants. 
About  12  bulletins  are  published  yearly,  together  with  an  annual  report. 

Q.  Are  they  distributed  free? — A.  Yes;  we  have  the  franking  privilege,  the  same 
as  other  experiment  stations.    Our  mailing  list  runs  from  20,0C^  to  30,0%. 

Q.  How  is  your  mailing  list  made  up  ? — A.  By  request  for  bulletins  from  the  farm- 
ers. About  once  a  year  we  slip  cards  into  the  bulletins  and  aitk  that  they  be 
returned  in  order  that  wo  may  determine  whether  the  parties  receiving  the  buUe- 
ins  are  interested  enough  in  them  to  open  the  publication,  at  least,  which,  if  they 
do,  they  will  find  the  card.  In  this  way  we  cut  off  the  careless  and  the  laggards 
and  eliminate  from  our  mailing  list  those  who  are  not  interested  enough  in  our  pub- 
lications to  read  them.  If  the  cards  are  never  returned  the  name  is  dropped  from 
the  mailing  list. 

Q.  Do  these  bulletins  covtr  the  questions  of  investigations  of  all  branches  of 
agriculture? — A.  Yes.  Formerly  the  investigations  were  largely  conducted  along 
general  agricultural  lines.    Since  receiving  the  State  appropriation  we  have  paid 
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mnch  attention  to  horticnlture  and  the  diseases  of  plants,  and  to  dairy  husbandry. 
Horticulture  and  dairy  husbandry  are  the  2  leading  agricultural  industries  in  the 
State. 

Q.  Do  you  investigate  the  removal  of  insect  pests  and  other  causes  of  detriment 
to  the  farmer  f — ^A.  Yes ;  the  work  of  investigation  is  divided  into  the  bureaus  of  gen- 
eral a^o'iculture,  horticulture,  dairy  husbandry,  entomology,  and  chemistry.  At  the 
head  of  each  of  these  bureaus  is  a  professor  to  manage  it  under  the  director.  Each 
bureau  has  a  man  available  to  send  to  the  relief  of  the  farmer.  If,  for  instance,  there 
is  an  outbreak  of  any  noxious  insect,  within  12  hours  a  man  is  started  to  the  place 
where  the  trouble  occurs,  to  make  an  investigation.  So  in  like  manner  with  horti- 
culture. Plants  are  affected;  a  man  is  sent  immediately  to  investigate  the  trouble. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  the  director's  office  is  a  sort  ot  clearing  bureau,  where  all 
sorts  of  questions  come.  These  are  all  answered,  amounting  in  some  instances  to 
100  per  day.  The  questions  are  sorted  and  distributed  to  the  various  bureaus.  Often 
a  short  letter  and  a  bulletin  will  sufQoe,  a  similar  case  having  been  investigated 
before,  but  the  Questioner  has  not  seen  the  bulletin.  This  gives  a  general  idea  of 
the  way  the  work  is  carried  on. 

Q.  Do  you  experiment  upon  different  kinds  of  seeds,  depths  of  planting,  and  cul- 
tivation f— A.  Not  much  with  different  kinds  of  seed,  because  whether  varieties  do 
well  or  ill  depends  largely  upon  locality.  Experiments  at  the  university  with 
varieties  are  not  extensive.  Our  experiments  in  cultivation  and  tillage  are  numer- 
ous. We  are  trying  to  induce  the  farmers  to  experiment  for  themselves — helping 
him  to  help  himself.  In  1900  there  were  enrolled  199  experimenters  with  sugar 
beets,  field  beans,  potatoes,  and  fertilizers.  Some  of  these  were  men  who  became 
interested  iu  growing  beets  because  of  the  erection  of  sugar-beet  factories  at  Bing- 
ham ton  and  Lyons.  Before  the  factories  were  completed  we  were  in  the  field  try- 
ing to  help  the  farmer  master  this  new  industry.  The  teachers  travel  largely  on 
bicycles  from  farm  to  farm.  Each  experimenter  may  have  5  or  more  plats  with  dif- 
ferent varieties  or  with  different  tillage  or  different  kinds  of  fertilizers.  Wo  send 
out  to  these  experimenters  small  quantities  of  fertilizers ;  for  instance,  a  sack  of 
dissolved  rock,  one  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  one  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Each 
sack  may  contain  from  15  to  SO  pounds.  The  farmer  now  begins  to  experiment  by 
putting  these  various  fertilizers  on  measured  areas  in  different  combinations  in  order 
to  determine  whether  the  soil  is  deficient  in  one,  two,  or  all  of  these  plant  foods. 
We  send  a  field  agent,  so  far  as  possible,  to  see  that  the  work  is  properly  done. 

Q.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  determining  the  amount  of  plant  food  in  the  soil  in 
the  laboratory? — A.  Yes;  you  can  very  easily  determine  the  amount  of  plant  food, 
but  no  method  has  been  discovered  by  which  the  chemist  can  tell  what  proportion 
of  the  plant  food  is  available,  since  availability  depends  on  several  factors,  such  as 
heat  and  moisture,  and  many  others. 

Q.  Field  oxperinieuts,  then,  are  better  than  laboratory  in  that  respect  f — ^A.  They 
should  go  on  simultaneously.  For  instance,  the  chemist  finds  a  soil  that  is  rich  in 
potash.  The  farmer  applies  potash  and  finds  that  it  improves  his  crop.  We  now 
know  that  the  potash  is  not  readily  available.  The  question  now  naturally  arises 
whether  it  is  best  to  anplj^  more  potash  or  try  to  energize  the  lazy  potash  which  is 
in  the  soil  by  the  application  of  gypsum,  for  instance,  or  by  increased  and  superior 
tillage;  so  we  in  like  manner  test  the  various  plant  foods  in  both  soil  and  labora- 
tory, and  we  also  try  to  discover  what  varieties  of  plants  will  feed  npon  toush 
plant  food  and  what  ones  require  their  food  prepared  so  that  it  will  be  in  an  easuy 
available  form. 

Q.  Is  it  ]>ossiblo  in  cropping  to  remove  plant  food  from  the  soil  so  that  it  will  not 
produce,  while  a  soil  of  similar  character  in  the  same  neighborhood  will  pro<luce 
Quite  a  cropf — A.  Yes:  and  not  only  that,  it  is  possible  to  so  till  land  as  to  lock  up 
the  plant  food;  and  while  the  farmer  has  not  robbed  the  land  of  its  plant  food,  by 
injudicious  tillage  and  for  lack  of  tillage  the  plant  food  has  become  tough— more  or 
less  unavailable. 

Q.  If  all  the  plant  food  in  the  soil  were  available,  in  a  short  time  what  would  be 
the  result? — A.  Oh,  a  desert.  Nature  is  very  conservative.  If  there  is  not  a  plant 
to  use  the  food  when  it  is  available,  nature  locks  it  up  in  most  cases,  and  saves  it  for 
the  man  who  has  more  sense  than  to  leave  the  land  bare — that  is,  uncovered  with 
crops  for  any  considerable  time.  In  the  case  of  nitrogen,  that  does  not  always  hold 
true. 

Q.  Then,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  a  farmer,  in  order  to  determine  the  plant 
food  in  the  soil,  to  have  it  analyzed  in  the  laboratory,  but  by  experiment  he  can 
become  acquainted  with  the  plant  food  that  each  plant  requires,  and  he  can  soon 
tell  which  plant  food  is  adapted  to  it? — A.  The  plant,  to  an  intelligent  man,  always 
tells  him  more  than  the  chemist  can,  but  none  the  less  we  can  not  d6  without  the 
chemist,  as  he  may  solve  many  questions  which  the  farmer  can  not,  and  assist  iu 
solving  those  which  require  both  the  fanner  and  the  chemist. 
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Q.  You  know  the  material  you  have  in  hand  and  yon  can  give  it  in  the  order  that 
you  think  will  present  it  in  the  most  intelligent  and  practical  wayf — A.  The  work 
of  investigation  and  experimenting  may  all  be  sammed  np  brieHy  by  saying  that 
while  we  are  experimenting  at  the  university  we  are  also  doing  our  utmost  to  get 
the  farmer  to  investigate  for  himself.  We  have  emplasized  the  better  tillage  of  the 
land  perhaps  more  than  any  other  one  subject,  and  we  are  pleased  to  note  most 
marked  beneficial  effects  resulting  from  these  experiments  and  from  the  emphasis 
which  we  lay  upon  the  subject  in  our  publications.  In  fact,  we  have  been  preach- 
ing the  gospel  of ''  hot  plowshares.'' 

Perhaps  I  have  gone  into  sufficient  details  outlinioj^  our  experimental  work,  and  I 
will  now  proceed  to  the  university  extension  work  in  agriculture.  Some  8  years 
ago  the  people  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  where  they  are  much  interested  in 
fruit  growing,  asked  for  a  speaker  to  come  to  their  aid.  We  sent  a  lecturer  who 
gave  such  good  satisfaction  that  they  asked  for  other  speakers.  But  it  was  found 
that  the  instructors  at  the  college  could  not  meet  the  demand  made  upon  them  and 
carry  on  their  own  work  at  the  university.  To  do  this  work,  more  men  and  money 
were  needed.  The  farmers  of  this  locality  secured  an  appropriation  of  $8,000  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  investigations  m  horticulture  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  The  next  year  tiiey  succeeded  in  having  the  appropriation  doubled  and  the 
territory  and  work  enlarged.  The  following  year  they  succeeded  in  having  the  law 
changed  so  that  the  $25,(W0  which  they  secured  could  be  used  '*  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  throughout  the  State.''  Before,  the  work  had  all  been  done  in  horticul- 
ture. During  the  last  2  years  the  farmers  have  secured  an  annual  State  appro- 
griation  of  ^,000  ''for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  knowledge  throughout  the 
tato." 

Q.  There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  your  legislature  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
farmers  by  appropriations? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  We  started  out  in  the  early  years 
b^  holding  schools  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  on  the  farms  or  at  the  little  ham- 
lets in  the  farming  districts.  By  this  means  we  found  we  were  not  reaching  any 
large  number,  ana  the  idea  was  conceived  of  teaching  tbe  teachers  of  the  public 
schools.  We  sent  lecturers  to  the  teachers'  institutes  who  got  places  on  the  pro- 
gramme from  day  to  day.  The  work  was  not  altogether  satisfactory  at  tirst  because 
of  tbe  time  limit.  About  this  time  we  commenced  to  send  out  literature— leaflets 
of  construction,  nature-stady  leaflets,  and  similar  publications.  Still  later  a  sum- 
mer school  of  6  weeks  for  teachers  was  organized  at  the  university.  The  subjects 
taught  were  nature  study  in  insect  life,  in  plant  life,  and  on  the  farm.  This  summer 
school  was  continued  for  2  years  and  had  a  total  attendance  of  200  pupils.  These 
teachers  who  came  to  us  were  largely  from  the  cities,  and  while  tbe  summer  school 
was  eminently  successful  we  believed  we  were  not  reaching  the  fanner  and  his  chil- 
dren as  directly  as  we  should.  The  school  was  discontinue  and  leaflets  and  other 
publications  were  substituted,  in  a  measure,  for  it. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  publications  must  be  quite  varied  to  meet  tbe  wants  of 
our  varied  constituents.  A  farmers'  reading  course  was  established  in  1898.  During 
that  year  8,563  farmers  joined  the  course;  in  1899,  9,229,  and  in  liKX),  4,700,  making 
a  total  of  22,492.  We  also  have  organized  farmers'  reading  clubs,  which  are  com- 
posed of  10  to  12  young  farmers,  usually  meeting  iii  tbe  evening  or  nfternoon  at  the 
residence  of  some  club  member.  There  are  48  of  these  clubs,  with  a  total  member- 
ship of  about  1,000.  The  farmers'  wives  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  publications  adapted  to  their  wants.  To  meet  this  demand  a  farmers  wives' 
reading  course  was  organized,  which  has  a  membership  of  4,747.  This  40ursc  has 
been  organized  but  1  year.  The  school  teachers  made  a  similar  request  for  help 
along  the  line  of  nature  study.  Leaflet  No.  1  and  others  have  been  issued  to  meet 
this  demand.  There  are  11,500  teachers  receiving  teachers'  leaflets  from  time  to 
time.  This  copy  of  leaflet  No.  1  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  kind  of  literature  which 
is  being  furnished  to  the  teachers : 

Tkachers'  Lkaklkts  on  Nature  Stui>y, 

[Teachers*  leafictB  for  use  in  the  public  schools,  prepared  by  the  college  of  ngriculture.  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Xamied  under  chapter  128  of  the  laws  of  1897.  Eighth  edition.  Issued 
under  chapter  67,  laws  of  1896.    No.  1.    April  10, 1898.] 

[Note.— These  leaflets  are  intended  for  the  teacher,  not  for  the  scholars.  It  is  their  purpose  to 
suggest  the  method  which  a  teacher  may  pursue  in  instructing  children  at  odd  times  in  nature  study. 
The  teacher  should  show  the  children  the  objects  themselves— should  plant  the  seeds,  raise  the  plants 
collect  the  insects,  etc.;  or.  better,  he  should  interest  the  children  to  collect  the  objects.  Advanced 
puplLs,  however,  may  be  given  the  leaflets  and  asked  to  perform  the  experiments  or  make  the  observa- 
tions which  are  suggested.  The  scholars  themselves  should  be  taught  to  do  the  work  and  to  arrive  at 
Independent  conclusions.  Teachers  who  desire  to  inform  themselves  more  fully  ii|>on  the  motives  of 
this  nature-study  teaching  should  write  for  a  copy  of  Bulletin  122  of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station, 
Ithaca,  N.Y.] 
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If  one  were  to  plaut  seeds  of  a  Hnbbard  or  Boaton  Marrow  squash  in  loose,  warm 
earth  in  a  pan  or  box,  and  were  then  to  leave  the  parcel  for  a  week  or  10  days,  he 
woold  find,  npon  his  return,  a  colony  of  plants  like  that  shown  in  fig.  1.  If  be 
had  not  planted  the  seeds  himself  or  had  not  seen  anch  plants  before,  he  would  not 
believe  that  these  curious  plants  would  ever  grow  into  aquaah  viuea,  ao  different  are 
they  from  the  vinea  which  we  know  in  the  garden.  This,  itself,  is  a  moat  ourioua 
fart — thia  wonderful  difference  between  the  lirat  and  the  later  atagea  of  aU  planta, 
and  it  ia  only  becauae  we  know  it  ao  well  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  it. 

It  may  happen,  however — aa  it  did  in  a  pan  of  aeed  which  I  aowed  a  few  days  ago — 
that  one  or  two  of  the  plants  may  look  like  that  shown  in  fig.  2.  Here  the  seed 
aeema  to  have  come  up  on  top  of  the  plant,  and  one  ia  reminded  of  the  cariona  way 


1.  Squash  plaut 
a  week  old. 


2.  Squiuh  plant  which  had  brought 
the  seed  coats  out  of  the  grouna. 


in  which  beans  come  up  on  the  stalk  of  the  yonng  plant.  If  we  were  to  study  the 
matter,  however— as  we  may  do  at  a  future  time — we  should  find  a  great  difference 
in  the  ways  in  which  the  squaahea  and  the  beana  raiae  their  aeeda  out  of  the  ground. 
It  ia  not  our  purpoao  to  compare  the  aquaah  and  the  bean  at  thia  time,  but  we  are 
curioua  to  know  why  oue  of  these  aqnaan  plants  brings  its  aeed  up  out  of  the  ground 


3.  Qerminatlon  just  besrinnhig, 

while  all  the  othera  do  not.  In  order  to  find  out  why  it  ia,  we  muat  aak  the  plant, 
and  thia  asking  ia  what  we  call  an  experiment.  We  may  firat  pull  up  the  two  planta. 
The  first  one  (fiff.  1)  will  be  seen  to  nave  the  seed  coats  atill  attached  to  the  very 
loweat  part  of  the  atalk  below  the  soil,  but  the  other  plant  haa  no  aeed  at  that  point. 
We  will  now  plant  more  aeeda,  a  dozen  or  more  of  them,  so  that  we  ahall  have 


•I.  The  root  and  peg. 

enough  to  examine  two  or  three  timea  a  day  for  aeveral  daya.  A  day  or  two  after 
the  seeds  are  planted,  we  shall  lind  a  little  point  or  root-like  portion  breaking  out 
of  the  sliarp  end  of  the  seed,  an  shown  in  fig.  3.  A  day  later  this  root  portion  haa 
grown  to  be  as  long  aa  the  aeed  itaelf  (fig.  4),  and  it  has  turned  directly  downwards 
into  the  soil.  Hnt  there  is  another  most  curious  thing  about  this  germinating  seed. 
Jnat  where  the  root  ia  breaking  out  of  the  aeed  (ahown  at  a  in  fig.  4),  there  ia  a  little 
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pe^  or  projection.  lu  fig.  5,  about  a  day  later,  the  root  has  grown  still  longer,  and 
this  peg  seems  to  be  forcing  the  seed  apart.  In  fig.  6,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  seed  is  really  being  forced  apart  bv-  the  stem  or  stalk  above  the  pee,  for  this  stem 
is  now  growing  longer.  The  lower  lobe  of  the  seed  has  attached  to  the  peg  (seen  at 
a,  fig.  6k  and  the  seed  leaves  are  trying  to  back  oat  of  the  seed.  Fig.  7  shows  the 
seed  still  a  day  later.  The  root  has  now  produced  many  branches  and  has  thor- 
oughly established  itself  in  the  soil.    The  top  is  also  growing  rapidly  and  is  still 


.  Third  day  of  root 
growth. 


6.  The  plant  breaking 
oat  of  the  seed  coats. 


backing  out  of  the  seed,  and  the  seed  coats  are  still  firmly  held  by  the  obstinate  peg. 
While  we  have  been  seeing  all  these  curious  things  in  the  seeds  which  we  have 
dug  up,  the  plantlets  which  we  have  not  disturbed  have  been  coming  through  the 
soil.  If  we  were  to  see  the  plant  in  fig.  7  as  it  was  **  coming  up''  it  would  look  like 
fig.  8.  It  is  tugffing  away  trying  to  get  its  head  out  of  the  bonnet  which  is  pegged 
down  underneath  tne  soil,  and  it  has  ''sTot  its  back  up''  in  the  operation.  In  ng.  9 
it  has  escaped  from  its  trap  and  it  is  laughing  and  growing  in  delight.  It  must  now 
straighten  itself  up,  as  it  is  doing  in  ng.  10,  and  it  is  soon  standing  proud  and 


8.  The  plant  jiut  comiDsr  up. 


7.  The  operation  further  progresMd. 


9.  The  plant  liberated 
from  the  seed  coau^. 


straight,  as  in  fig.  1.  We  no^  see  that  the  reason  why  the  seed  came  up  on  the 
plant  in  fig.  2  is  because  in  some  way  the  peg  did  not  hold  the  seed  coats  down  (see 
fig.  13),  nnd  the  expanding  leaves  are  pinched  together,  and  they  must  get  them- 
selves loose  as  best  they  can. 

There  is  another  thing  about  this  curious  squash  plant  which  we  must  not  fail  to 
notice,  and  this  is  the  fact  that  these  first  two  leaves  of  the  plantlet  rnnie  out  of  the 
seed  and  did  not  grow  out  of  the  plant  itself.     We  must  notice,  too,  that  these 
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leaves  are  much  smaller  when  they  are  first  drawn  out  of  the  seed  than  they  are 
when  the  plantlet  has  straightened  itself  up.  That  is,  these  leaves  iuorease  very 
much  in  size  after  they  reach  the  light  and  air.  The  roots  of  the  plantlet  are  now 
established  in  the  soil  and  are  taking  in  food,  which  eoables  the  plant  to  grow.  The 
next  leaves  which  appear  will  be  very  difi'erent  from  these  firHt  or  seed  leaves. 
These  later  ones  are  called  the  true  leaves.    They  grow  right  out  of  the  little 


10.  The  plant 
straightemng  up. 


11.  The  tnit*  leaves  developing. 


VI.  Marking  the  root. 


plant  itself.     Fig.  11  shows  these  true  leaves  as  they  appear  on  a  young  Crookneck 
squash  plant,  and  the  plant  now  begins  to  look  much  like  a  squash  vine. 

We  are  now  curious  to  know  how  the  stem  grows  when  it  backs  out  of  the  seeds 
and  pulls  the  little  seed  leaves  with  it,  and  how  the  root  grows  downward  into  the 
soil.  Now,  let  us  pull  up  another  seed  when  it  has  sent  a  single  root  about  2  inches 
deep  iuto  the  earth.  We  will  wash  it  very  carefully  and  lay  it  upon  a  piece  of 
paper.  Then  we  will  lay  a  ruler  alongside  of  it  and  make  an  ink  mark  oue-quarter 
of  an  inch  from  the  tip,  and  two  or  three  other  marks  at  equal  distances  above  (fig. 


13.  The  root  grows  In  the  end  portions. 


14.  The  marking  of  the  stem,  and  the  spreading  apart  of 
the  marks. 


12).  We  will  now  carefully  replant  the  seed.  Two  days  later  we  will  dig  it  up, 
when  we  shall  most  likelv  find  a  condition  something  like  that  in  fig.  13.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  marks  E  C  B  are  practically  the  same  distance  apart  as  before  and 
they  are  also  the  same  distance  from  the  peg  A  A.  The  ]>oint  of  tne  root  is  no  longer 
at  D  D,  however,  but  has  grown  on  to  F.       " 


wholly  in  the  end  portion. 


The  root,  therefore,  has  grown  almost 
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Now,  let  118  make  a  simUar  experiment  with  the  stem  or  stalk.  We  will  mark  a 
young  stem,  as  at  A  in  fig.  14;  bnt  the  next  day  we  shall  find  that  these  marks  are 
farther  apart  than  when  we  made  them  (B.  fig.  14).  The  marks  have  all  raised 
themselves  above  the  ground  as  the  plant  has  grown.  The  stem,  therefore,  has 
grown  between  the  joints  rather  than  from  the  tip.  The  stem  usually  grows  most 
rapidly,  at  auy  given  time,  at  the  upper  or  younger  portion  of  the  joint  (or  inter- 
node),  and  the  joint  soon  reaches  the  limit  of  its  growth  and  becomes  stationary, 
and  a  new  one  grows  out  above  it. 

Note. — Common  ink  will  not  answer  for  this  purpose  because  it  "runs"  when  the 
root  is  wet,  but  indelible  ink,  used  for  marking  linen  or  for  drawing,  should  be  used. 
It  should  also  be  said  that  the  root  of  the  common  pumpkin  and  of  the  summer  bush 
squashes  is  too  fibrous  and  branchy  for  this  test.  It  should  be  stated,  also,  that  the 
root  does  not  grow  at  its  very  tip,  but  chiefly  in  a  narrow  zone  just  back  of  the  tip; 
but  the  determination  of  this  point  is  rather  too  difficult  for  the  beginner,  and,  more- 
over, it  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  tract. 

Natural  science  consists  in  two  things,  seeing  what  you  look  at  and  drawing  projier 
conclusions  from  what  you  see. 

To  the  Teachkr  : 

This  is  the  first  of  a  proposed  series  of  leaflets  designed  to  suggest  methods  of  pre- 
senting nature  study  upon  common-place  subjects.  This  is  a  new  field  of  efibrt  for 
the  college  of  agriculture,  and  we  therefore  look  upon  the  methods  as  largely 
experimental.  We  are  endeavoring  to  determine  the  best  way  of  intt^resting  chil- 
dren in  country  life.  You  can  give  us  many  suggestions,  and  we  should  like  a  free 
expression  of  your  opinions  and  experiences.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
object  of  these  lessons  is  not  to  impart  direct  and  specific  information,  but  to  traiu 
the  child  in  the  powers  of  seeing  and  inquiring.  The  teacher  should  keep  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pupil  closely  fixed  upon  the  germinating  seed  (when  the  subject  of  this 
leaflet  is  under  review),  asking  him  to  describe  everything  which  he  sees.  Require 
that  the  pupil  sees  all  that  is  specified  in  this  leaflet,  and  endeavor  to  lead  him  on 
to  see  things  which  are  not  here  described.  Once  the  inquiry  is  started,  you  will, 
no  doubt,  be  able  to  conduct  other  similar  experiments  from  time  to  time.  If  ques- 
tions come  up  which  you  can  not  answer,  write  them  to  us  and  we  may  be  able  to 
help  you. 

We  suggest  that  vou  ask  your  pupils  to  write  short  compositions  upon  these  les- 
sons and  to  make  sketches  of  the  observations,  and  that  you  send  us  some  of  the^e 
from  time  to  time  in  order  that  we  may  learn  how  the  experiment  is  working.  We 
do  not  care  for  the  best  essays  alone,  but  simply  the  average.  The  suggestions 
which  we  obtain  from  teachers  will  aid  us  greatly  in  the  preparation  of  future 
leaflets. 

The  Witness.  This  class  of  leaflets  is  designed  to  help  the  teacher  in  interesting 
the  pupils  in  the  study  of  natural  objects.  So  far  as  possible  the  plants  or  animals 
investigated  have  some  connection  with  practical  agriculture,  but  the  main  object 
is  to  arouse  interest  in  the  rural  districts,  that  the  children  may  know  and  appreci- 
ate the  beauties  and  wonders  of  plants  and  animals  met  with  on  the  farm.  None  the 
less,  do  we  try  to  reach  through  these  leaflets  the  children  of  the  cities.  A  single 
case  may  be  cited  for  illustration:  A  teacher  of  New  York  City  writes  me,  "We 
have  no  land :  we  can  not  reach  the  country,  and  how  can  I  make  use  of  the  leaflets  f 
I  see  the  need  of  getting  the  children  interested,  but  how  am  I  to  do  it  f ''  Later  she 
writes :  ''  I  told  tne  cbfldroii  to  bring  cigar  boxes  to  the  school.  They  were  too  larj^e 
to  fit  on  the  desks.  I  then  sot  them  to  work  to  cut  them  down.  This  gave  them 
something  to  do.  I  tb.u  sent  to  the  uuuutry  and  got  some  sacks  of  rich  earth  aud 
had  the  children  fill  the  boxes  and  plant  various  seeds  which  I  furnished.  Tbis  was 
in  midwinter.  My  schoolroom  is  one  solid  garden  of  sonash  and  com  and  bean 
plants.  Each  child  has  :%  garden  upon  its  desk.  Before  tnis  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble  to  get  the  children  m  the  room  and  ^et  them  settled  after  lunch.  They  now 
take  15  minutes  for  lunch,  then  assemble  in  groups  during  the  balance  of  the  noon 
hour  and  study  these  plants.  It  has  transformed  my  whole  school  and  has  worked 
a  miracle.'' 

Q.  Do  they  study  nature  in  this  way  from  the  time  the  seed  goes  into  the  ground 
until  it  becomes  a  mature  plant  f — A.  Yes ;  study  it  at  any  stage  of  growth ;  even  di^^ 
up  the  seeds  before  they  come  up  to  learn  how  they  germinate. 

Q.  Bo  they  study  the  conditions  under  which  the  seed  must  be  placed  to  be^rin 
with,  in  order  to  learn  the  chemical  changes  that  take  place  in  the  seed  to  feed  the 
plant  f — ^A.  Yes ;  they  get  a  little  of  that,  but  not  much  chemistry.  Life  and  growth 
and  change  are  more  apparent  to  children  and  better  understood  than  chemical 
changes.  What  we  aim  to  do  is  to  work  without  formal  text-books ;  to  teach  the 
pupil  through  personal  observation  and  by  means  of  living  teachers. 

Q.  Is  it  not  almost  a  necessity  for  the  successful  farmer  to  know  what  his  plant 
needs  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  growing  from  the  time  ho  plants  the  seed 
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until  lie  reaps  his  oropef— A.  Yes;  but  moat  fanners  are  too  old  to  secure  this  knowl- 
edge by  stndying  pure  science.  They  will  get  what  they  want  to  know  more  cer- 
tainly through  experimental  plats.  They  must  ask  questions  of  the  soil  through 
the  plant  and  learn  to  listen  carelblly  for  the  answer.  The  thing  we  need  more 
than  anything  else  in  industrial  edncation  in  agriculture  is  a  differently  trained 
teacher.  We  shall  never  transform  the  rural  population  as  we  would  like  to  until 
the  teacher  who  goes  into  the  school  has  a  knowledge  of  and  is  in  sympathy  with 
plant  and  animal  life  as  we  find  it  on  the  farm,  in  the  wood,  and  in  the  garden.  The 
teacher  should  be  able  to  tell  the  little  child  why  the  strawberry  vines  are  not  fruit- 
ful and  why  the  strawberry  blooms  are  not  fertilized.  He  must  be  able  to  help  the 
child's  father  to  raise  more  and  better  potatoes,  must  know  enough  of  insect  life  to 
suggest  means  of  fighting  or  destroying  insect  pests.  He  must  assist  the  farmer, 
through  the  child,  to  wonc  in  harmony  with  nature's  modes  of  action.  The  father 
will  try  an  experiment  for  the  child's  sake  when  he  will  not  listen  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  most  distinguished  professor.  We  try  to  utilize  this  love  of  the  parent  for 
the  child.  In  my  opinion,  the  school-teachers  of  New  York,  at  least,  should  be 
required  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  simple  fundamental  principles  and  practices 
of  agriculture,  dairy  husbandry,  and  horticulture  before  receiving  their  certificates. 
I  feel  we  shall  never  fully  succeed  until  we  get  back  to  and  behind  the  teachers  in 
the  country  schoolhouses. 

Q.  You  suggest  that  in  order  to  get  these  teachers  the  examination  should  embrace 
a  part  of  the  nature  study  f — A.  Yes,  oir, 

Q.  Have  you  succeeded  in  securing  that  requirement  in  New  Yorkf — A.  No:  but 
more  and  more  the  authorities  who  are  directing  the  educational  forces  of  the  State 
are  coming  into  sympathy  with  our  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  does  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  stand 
in  respect  to  this  question f — A.  He  assists  us  in  every  way  he  can. 

Q.  What  position  d6  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  take  f — 
A.  They  are  also  very  favorable  to  our  work,  and  ask  our  instructors  to  go  into  their 
teachers'  institutes.  We  have  three  or  four  experts  this  summer  who  will  give 
courses  at  the  teachers'  institutes  held  at  Chautauqua  and  Alexandria  Bav  and  other 
places.  But  there  is  something  I  think  we  shall  have  to  have  more  than  this ;  that  is, 
the  teacher  must  be  trained  to  make  a  practical  application  of  the  sciences  to  the 
affairs  of  life. 

Q.  The  utility  of  this  class  of  teaching  of  nature  studies — do  you  intend  to  develop 
it  more  in  the  country  schools  than  you  would  in  the  city  schools,  or  would  you  have 
it  all  over  the  State  of  New  Yorkf— A.  All  over  the  State. 

Q.  Would  yon  make  any  exceptions  in  the  grades  f  Would  you  put  it  into  the 
high  school  and  grammar  school  as  well  as  tne  advanced  grades  of  the  common 
schools  f — A.  Yes;  I  think  something  of  plants  and  animals  should  be  taught  in 
every  grade  in  every  school  of  the  land.    That  can  not  be  done  until  you  get  teachers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  mean  to  teach  this  particularly  with  the  idea  of  rais- 
ing agriculturiHtsf — A.  No;  we  never  ask  nor  question  a  student  nor  a  child  as  to 
what  his  life  work  is  to  be  hereafter.    We  are  trying  to  round  out  their  education. 

Q.  What  particular  advantage  is  there  to  a  child  to  spend  the  time  in  this  special 
kind  of  study  if  his  natural  inclination  is  toward  a  mechanical  education  f — A.  To 
round  out  his  life  and  to  keep  him  in  touch  with  nature  and  nature's  God. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  waste  of  time  with  a  student,  whose  natural  inclination  is  toward 
mechanics,  to  try  to  teach  him  the  rudiments  simply  of  agriculture? — A.  I  should 
hardly  put  it  that  way.  I  should  try  to  keep  him  in  touch  with  the  world  in  which 
he  lives. 

Q.  Well,  he  is  going  into  the  mechanical  world  and  not  the  agricultural  world; 
and  would  it  not  be  an  irksome  task  to  a  boy  who  had  no  natural  inclination  for  that 
kind  of  study  to  force  him  to  learn  something  that  his  inclination  is  against? — A. 
You  can  not  get  him  out  of  the  agricultural  world. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  application  of  natural  talents.  He  is  not  going  to 
engage  in  agriculture;  he  is  going  to  engage  in  mechanics. — A.  Let  me  answer  that 
by  inauiring,  Then  would  you  confine  nis  studies  only  to  the  mechanical  arts? 
Would  you  make  him  a  narrow  man  ? 

Q.  My  question  indicatedonly  a  desire  to  educate  the  child  in  consonance  with  his 
natural  inclination  and  not  try  to  drive  a  square  peg  into  a  round  hole.  My  question 
led  to  this  suggestion,  whether  it  was  a  good  use  of  the  time  of  the  child  in  school 
to  teach  him  something  which  his  natural  inclination  made  irksome  to  him? — A. 
Isn't  that  just  what  we  often  have  to  do  with  a  child  in  laying  a  good  broad 
foundation? 

Q.  I  am  asking  your  Judgment  in  relation  to  it.  If  you  think  that  is  a  wise  thing, 
I  want  to  make  it  plain  so  that  you  will  understand  what  I  am  getting  at.  With  a 
child  that  shows  aptness  in  a  mechanical  direction,  do  you  think  it  advisable — will 
he  not  use  time  for  what  at  the  most  would  be  a  superficial  education  in  agricultural 
pursuits? — A.  I  should  want  every  child  to  have  some  knowledge  of  plants  and  the 
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environment  in  which  it  liyes.  In  other  words,  I  wonld  want  him  to  know  a  great 
deal  of  one  thing  and  a  little  of  a  good  many  things,  which  it  is  said  constitati^ 
a  liberal  edncation. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  pnt  it  on  the  ground  of  broadening  the  child's  intelligenee,  and 
not  with  the  idea  that  it  may  wean  him  away  firom  his  natural  inolinatioif  and  make 
an  agriculturist  of  himf — A.  Oh,  no,  I  wonld  like  to  have  the  child  ^o  through  the 
world  with  his  eyes  open,  if  you  please,  and  make  his  living  out  of  his  speciiutv,  so 
that  the  child — the  man  or  woman — can  speak  with  some  degree  of  intelligence  about 
those  ordinary  things  with  which  we  all  have  to  do. 

Q.  Do  ^ou  think  that  the  course  of  modem  education  and  the  tendency  of  modem 
demands  is  toward  specialization  rather  than  generalitiesf— A.  Specialization  in  the 
latter  part  of  one's  education  always,  and  a  broad  foundation  at  the  beginning. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  this  liberal  foundation  will  develop  the  natural  aptitude  of 
the  child  f-^ A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then,  I  may  say,  to  pursue  that  course  along  that  line  of  natural  aptitude  f — 
A.  Yes ;  but  you  can  not  toncn  any  phase  of  life  without  touching  your  environment— 
that  is,  the  soil,  the  plant,  and  the  animal.  I  could  not  get  my  breakfut  this  morn- 
ing without  touching  upon  my  environment. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  average  mechanic  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  plants  and  education  of  tbAt  sort  in  order  to  appreciate  his  breakfast  f — ^A.  I 
think  that  children  in  youth  should  not  be  forced  to  take  a  course  in  agriculture  or 
study  an  agricultural  tezt-book  in  school ;  but  I  do  think  every  child  can  be  taught 
and  energized  and  made  to  be  a  better  man  or  a  better  woman  in  after  life  by  com- 
ing in  contact  with  living  things  and  knowing  something  of  how  they  grow  and 
what  they  are.  I  should  hate  to  have  my  daughter,  who  is  a  specialist,  not  know  a 
rose  from  a  chrvsanthemum. 

Q.  Do  not  understand  me  as  antaj^onizing  your  position.  I  merely  wanted  to  draw 
out  how  far  you  had  taken  the  line  in  connection  with  the  natural  aptitude  of  a 
child  for  any  special  line  of  work,  and  how  far  vou  would  use  the  time  of  a  child 
who  had  not  a  natural  aptitude.  For  instance,  take  a  child  who  had  a  natural  incli- 
nation to  music;  it  may  be  most  irksome  to  him  or  her  to,  what  she  wonld  call,  waste 
her  time  in  studying  plants  when  hor  whole  desire  was  to  study  music. — A.  I  will 
answer  by  saying  nature  studies  are  rest  studies. 

Q.  I  see  the  force  of  that. — A.  There  is  no  lesson  to  be  gotten;  there  is  no  exam- 
ination ;  but  the  teacher  induces  each  child  to  bring  a  box  of  earth  and  plant  seeds. 
I  do  not  know  of  an^  child  who  has  got  so  far  away  from  childhood's  curiosity  as 
not  to  be  immensely  interested  in  such  work. 

The  boy  who  came  to  me  the  other  day  with  six  toads  in  his  pocket  I  do  not  expect 
will  become  a  farmer^  but  he  has  got  intensely  interested  in  the  toads  about  our 
reservoir.  Being  interested  and  energized  in  seeing  how  much  he  can  learn  about 
the  toads,  we  can  now  torn  him  out,  trusting  that  ne  will  be  interested  in  every- 
thing. His  eyes  are  opened,  and  if  he  studies  a  turning  lathe  he  will  study  it  with 
so  much  more  care. 

We  find  that  we  must  start  at  the  bottom  with  the  children,  and  so  have  organ- 
ized Junior  Naturalists'  clubs  throughout  the  State.  There  are  764  of  them.  Their 
membership  dues  consist  in  writing  a  Jetter  at  stated  times  to  the  head  of  this  bureau. 
There  are  20,321  members  enrolled  in  these  clubs.  The  natural  obiects  studied  give 
material  for  the  drawing  lessons.  After  the  work  is  completed  one  school  may 
exchange  drawings  with  another  school  through  the  medium  of  the  nature-study 
bureau. 

There  is  also  a  home  nature-stndy  course  in  which  1,400  are  registered.  The 
instructors  who  go  out  through  the  country  visit  these  clubs  as  well  as  the  farmers 
who  are  conducting  experiments.  The  map  herewith  presented  indicates  where  the 
farmers  are  cooperating  with  us  in  the  work  of  investigation.  We  have  no  map 
showing  the  location  ot  the  various  clubs  and  reading  circles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  these  nature  studies  somewhat  in  the  character  of 
the  Chautauqua  studies  f— A.  No,  I  think  not.  They  are  not  so  extended  in  scope, 
and  the  main  effort  is  to  get  the  pupils  in  nature-study  interested ;  open  their  eyes 
and  get  them  to  asking  questions;  and  you  would  believe  that  we  have  succeeded  if 
yT>u  could  see  our  daily  mail. 

Q.  Then  the  questions  are  propounded  from  your  college  in  this  nature  study, 
passing  all  over  the  State  through  your  leaflets  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  correspondence  is  also  maintained  in  answer  to  those  questions  t — A.  Yes, 
and  any  other  questions. 

Q.  Is  there  any  subsidiary  teaching,  also,  in  connection  with  it;  any  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  college  that  go  to  the  institutes  or  elsewhere  in  the  State f  Do  thev 
have  anvthing  to  do  with  the  nature  studies? — A.  Yes.  Where  there  is  a  club 
formed  they  may  request  that  a  teacher  be  sent  to  speak  upon  a  definite  subject. 

Q.  So  that  your  teaching  is  not  altogether  by  correspondence  that  simply  answers 
the  questions? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  practical  teaching  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  the  map  referred  to  represents  that  a  man 
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has  been  to  nearly  every  one  of  those  places.  We  may  reach  only  one  man  who  is 
experimenting,  but  when  onr  representative  is  there  he  may  gather  the  local  clnb 
together  and  give  a  lecture. 

Q.  Are  your  leaflets  adapted  to  quite  young  minds  as  well  as  to  more  mature 
onesf—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  von  a  graded  system  of  putting  out  your  leaflets?— A.  Yes,  we  have  dif- 
ferent publications  for  difl'erent  classes  of  pupils,  llie  farmers'  reading  course  pub- 
lications are  quite  different  ftt>m  those  designed  for  farmers'  wives.    (Jne  instructor 


has  full  charge  of  tbc  farmers'  reading  course,  another  of  the  farmers'  wives  reading 
courHe,  another  of  tlie  school  teachers'  course,  and  still  another  of  the  children's 
course.  An  entirely  difl'erent  sort  of  publications  u,oi:&  to  the  investigators.  They 
give  epecifio  directions  as  t-o  what  is  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it.  Blanks  are  fur- 
nished for  reporting  results.  When  those  reports  are  received  in  the  winter  they  are 
discussed,  digested,  and,  so  far  as  mav  be,  nublished  in  the  form  of  a  bulletin.  Such 
a  one  is  now  m  press  giving  the  reKults  of  last  year's  investigations  throughout  the 
State. 
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We  receive  many  thoasands  of  letters  in  regard  to  the  varions  educational  activi- 
ties which  are  being  carried  on  throughout  the  State  for  the  promotion  of  agriool- 
tnre.  They  are  an  aggregation  of  fact,  fun,  and  philosophy,  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  give  the  authors'  names.  Here  is  one  A>om  a  New  York  printer  out  of  business. 
You  will  find  it  marked  "1"  in  the  World's  Work,  June,  1901.  We  find  a  large 
number  of  persons  who  have  partly  failed  in  life,  have  got  tired  of  the  routine  of 
city  life  and  desire  to  retire  on  a  little  land,  and  these  are  among  our  best  students. 

(Following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  in  the  World's  Work,  June,  1901,  p.  811,  above 
referred  to.) 

'*I  am  just  past  50  years  old,  healthy,  but  only  weigh  110  pounds.  Am  a  New 
York  printer  out  of  business  and  too  old  to  get  steady  work.  They  want  a  younger 
man ;  besides  my  eyes  are  giving  out.  The  only  thing  left  for  me  to  do  is  to  go 
'  backwards  to  Eden,'  and  try  to  earn  my  living  at  farming  in  a  small  way.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  nlan  I  have  leased  a  small  place  in  New  Jersey,  27  acres,  with 
email  house  and  dilapidated  barn,  cow  shed,  and  comcrib.  I  took  possession  on 
February  1,  last.  I  have  means  enough  t^)  pay  a  year's  rent  at  $12  per  month,  buy  a 
cow,  6  young  pigs,  50  chickens,  a  horse  and  dog,  and  some  tools  and  seed,  and  live 
for  1  year.  After  that  it  must  support  me  and  a  housekeeper  and  14-year- old  boy, 
who  will  also  have  to  go  to  school.  You  ask  what  are  my  special  difiiculties.  Am't 
these  themf  Special  and  general?  There  is  no  choice  in  the  matter;  it  is  this  or 
the  poorhouse,  with  a  chance  of  this  and  the  poorhouse  at  the  end  of  the  year.  I 
simply  must  make  it  succeed.  I  shall  make  mistakes,  and  if  you  care,  or  if  it  intereste 
you,  I  will  report  success  or  failure,  so  you  can  hold  me  out  as  a  light-house.  I  caU 
the  place  Forlorn  Hope — Last  Diteh," 

Another  man  says:  ''1  ei^oy  the  study,  for  it  is  good  sense,  and  until  the  fanner 
knocks  a  few  scientific  faots  into  his  head  he  will  continue  to  lose  more  than  he 
gains.  I  consider  the  way  you  go  about  helping  the  farmer  is  by  far  the  best  invest- 
ment possible  of  the  little  Staters  money.  I  admire  your  noble  work,  and  I  want  to 
study  with  you.  Please  send  me  the  new  studies  as  they  come  out,  and  believe  me 
to  be." 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  boy  in  Pennsylvania.  (I  may  say  that  some  of  our  work 
sometimes  laps  over  into  adjoining  States.)  He  says :  *'  My  Dear  Cornell  .*  It  pleases 
me  very  mucn  indeed  that  you  have  not  forgotten  your  delinquent  Pennsylvania 
boy.  You  know  I  dropped  out  while  my  wife  was  so  sick.  She  is  once  more  getting 
well  and  I  am  glad.  Anything  from  Cornell  is  always  welcome  here,  and  in  my 
blundering  way  I  have  endeavored  to  answer  your  questions.  I  hope  to  hear  a 
speaker  from  Cornell,  somewhere,  this  winter." 

The  fourth  is  rather  a  curious  letter. 

(Reading:)  ''I  am  a  little  dubious  about  the  wisdom  of  further  pursuing  this  read- 
ing course.  It  has  helped  me  to  become  a  bettor  farmer  than  most  of  my  neighbors, 
which  in  many  cases  has  aroused  their  envy  and  hatred." 

You  see  the  prejudice  is  not  all  eone  in  the  country  any  more  than  it  is  all  gone  in 
the  city.  (Reading:)  ''I  am  fast  losing  friends;  becoming  isolated  in  consequence. 
My  crime  is,  I  am  raising  10  bushels  of  grain  and  3  of  potatoes  to  their  one.  If  1 
should,  in  the  near  future,  grow  a  fine  orcnard  they  might  mob  me." 

In  regard  to  this  letter,  I  may  say  that  for  8  or  10  years  we  have  been  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  improve  the  potato  culture  of  the  State.  We  found  that  the 
average  yield  in  New  York  was  less  than  100  bushels.  We  found  also  that  we  were 
able  to  raise  anywhere  from  200  to  400  bushels  of  potatoes  without  manures  or  fer- 
tilizers by  emphasizing  tillage.  Now,  we  have  gone  out  through  the  country  endeav- 
oring to  induce  the  firmers  to  raise  potatoes  the  Cordell  way  and  also  their  own 
way,  side  by  side.  We  received  about  300  replies  from  these  potato  growers  last 
year,  and  with  only  one  exception  every  man  said  this  is  a  great  improvement. 

Here  is  another  one  (reading):  ''The  reading  course  has  been  a  help  to  me  the 
past  summer  in  the  way  of  raising  crops.  Through  these  lessons  I  have  obtained  100 
bushels  of  potatoes  of  salable  size  from  one-half  acre  of  ground,  in  spite  of  the  unusu- 
ally dry  year.  There  is  nothing  that  I  can  say  to  criticise  or  condemn.  I  am  thank- 
ful to  the  State  and  to  the  college  for  placing  these  lessons  in  my  reach." 

Another  (reading) :  "  I  don't  know  how  to  address  you,  and  there  are  lots  of  poor 
old  broken-down  farmers  in  the  same  boat,  but  I  will  call  you  Cornell,  so  1  will 
address  you  thus:  Friend  Cornell :  I  feel  very  much  interested  in  your  reading  course. 
If  yon  have  got  a  pet  name  inform  your  readers.  They  are  loyal  and  obey  orders. 
Excuse  us  for  not  answering  you  according  to  your  plans.  We  want  to  file  all  your 
matter  so  that  if  our  business  does  not  drive  us  too  hard  we  can  refer  to  them  in  the 
future." 

You  observe  from  these  letters  that  we  have  got  into  touch  with  the  farmer.  That 
is  the  main  thing.  We  are  no  longer  in  the  old  condition  where  the  farmer  bated 
the  scientific  man  and  the  college  professor,  and  where  the  college  professor  despised 
the  farmer.  The  missingi  ink  has  been  found.  I  think  this  part  of  our  work  is  to  be 
emphasized  more  than  all  the  other  details— that  we  apparently  have  found  the 
missing  link  and  broken  down  prejudice. 
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Drudgery  transformed  (reading):  "Although  a  Canadian  farmer  boy,  yon  were 
kind  enough  to  send  me  your  farmers'  reading  course.  After  reading  the  five  lessons 
on  the  soil  and  the  plant,  as  I  trudged  ap  and  down  through  the  furrows,  every 
stone,  every  lump  of  earth,  every  sandy  knoll,  every  hollow  haa  a  new  interest.  The 
day  passed,  the  work  was  done  and  I  had  no  experience." 

it  seems  to  me  this  is  the  best  letter  we  have  ever  received.  We  have  opened  the 
boy's  eyes  and  set  him  to  asking  questions,  and  we  are  ready  to  answer  his  questions, 
no  matter  how  simple  they  may  be.  Some  22  of  us  are  now  engaged  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  in  the  work  of  teaohin*;;  at  homo  and  throughout  the  State  and  m 
experimenting.     When  I  began  there  were  3  of  us. 

Professor  Craig  says  in  his  summing  up  of  these  letters,  **  Is  not  this  the  key  to  the 
whole  situation  f  Vivify  a  tMk  by  introducing  the  child's  eternal  '  why  f '  and  what 
was  irksome  becomes  attractive;  what  was  a  labor  becomes  a  recreation.  Scientific 
and  industrial  education  must  be  developed  downward  as  well  as  upward.  Its 
foundation  should  be  laid  in  the  farm  home  and  the  rural  school.  Correspondence 
courses  in  agriculture  strive  to  repair  defects  of  early  education  of  the  farmer  with 
a  view  of  placing  him  in  full  harmony  with  his  surroundings." 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  many  letters  which  are  received,  and  is  unique  in 
one  respect,  in  that  it  is  written  by  the  secretary  of  the  Hundred  Year  Club  of  New 
York  City: 

Nkw  York,  June  1, 1901, 
I.  P.  Roberts,  THrector,  IthacCf  N.  Y, 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  find  address  card.  I  certainly  do  most  earnestly  desire  to 
continme  to  receive  your  bulletins,  which  are  to  me  more  fascinating  than  anything 
I  have  read  since  I  sat  up  nights  to  read  Dr.  K.  K.  Kent's  narrative  of  his  search 
for  the  North  Pole. 

I  have  not  many  of  the  Ithaca  bulletins,  but  those  of  the  Ignited  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  occupy  the  post  of  honor  at  my  right  hand  and  are  in  constant 
request,  being  suitably  classified  for  instant  reference  and  study. 

I  am  passionately  fond  of  the  soil  and  all  that  that  implies,  and  it  is  a  sad  moment 
that  tears  me  away  from  my  plants  to  get  <lown  town  to  office  business.  Happy 
mortal,  you,  to  be  able  to  saturate  yourself  to  the  core  with  the  oil  of  sunshine  and 
all  manner  of  growing  "herbs"  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Not  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  tilth  of  a  garden  spot  is  to  miss  three-fourths  of  life.  *'  What  fools  these 
mortals  be  "  to  desert  the  sweets  of  the  rural  world  for  the  turmoil  and  hazard  of 
city  employment. 

But  enough.  I  inclose  a  list  of  bulletins  which  I  shall  prize  if  permitted  to  pos- 
sess: and  I  shall  see  to  it,  that  each  and  all  shall  find  a  prominent  preservative  in 
kintlred  company  in  library  bindliiflr  for  other  eyes  after  mine  shall  nave  ceased  to 
sop  up  knowledge,  and  my  hands  shall  have  ceased  to  caressingly  crumble  the  soft 
leafy  mold  of  my  beloved  garden. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  West.)  What  are  the  relations  between  the  college  of  agriculture  and 
the  other  departments  of  the  university! — A.  The  college  of  agriculture  has  its 
separate  faculty,  and  all  things  which  have  to  do  with  the  college  are  decided  by 
this  faculty.  Those  things  which  have  to  do  with  more  than  one  college  are  finally 
decided  by  the  fi^enoral  fsu'ulty  of  the  university.  About  one-half  of  the  work  in  the 
4  years'  course  in  agriculture  is  given  by  associate  colleges,  and  one-half  by  the  col- 
lege proper. 

Q.  Are  the  students  in  the  college  of  affricultore  for  the  most  part  sons  of  farmers 
of  New  York  State  f — A.  Not  of  New  York  State  necessarily.  About  nine-tenths  are 
sons  of  farmers.  We  have  students  from  other  States  and  foreign  countries.  Nearly 
all  the  special  and  winter  course  students  are  from  New  York  State. 

Q.  Is  there  any  tendency  among  your  students  to  change  their  course  and  take 
work  in  other  courses  f~A.  During  the  year  generally  I  or  2  students  change  from 
the  course  in  agriculture  to  other  courses,  and  a  like  number  from  other  courses  change 
to  the  course  in  agriculture. 

Q.  In  what  way  do  the  students  in  the  other  departments  of  the  university  become 
interested  in  agriculture f— A.  Students  find  that  they  are  not  adapted  to  the  work 
pursued,  do  not  like  it,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  college  of  agriculture  and 
finding  it  is  a  strong  college,  that  its  students  readily  find  positions,  they  change  over 
to  it.  The  various  courses  of  study,  in  the  first  and  second  year,  are  so  laid  out  as  to 
make  it  easy  to  change  over  from  one  college  to  another  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  development  then  from  pure  science  to  applied  science f — A.  No; 
because  the  col  lege  of  agriculture  and  most  of  the  other  technical  colleges  have  a  great 
deal  of  pure  science  in  them .  The  scheme  in  the  college  of  agriculture  is  for  a  studen  t 
to  spend  2  years  in  training  and  scientific  studies,  or  the  larger  part  of  2  years,  and 
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then  mass  his  work  in  his  jonior  and  senior  years  on  subjects  directly  relating  to 
agricnltnre,  thereby  hopinflr  to  give  to  the  student  (now  that  we  have  such  high 
reauiremeuts)  both  a  liberal  and  practical  education.  In  the  junior  and^senior  years, 
at  least  one-half  of  the  student's  work  must  be  purely  agiicultnral.  Yon  will  notice 
that  the  higher  mathematics  and  2  years  of  French  and  2  vears  of  German  are  required 
for  entrance  or  an  equivalent  of  them.  The  scheme  is,  nrst,  to  give  a  course  in  agrl- 
culture  that  shall  be  equivalent  in  training,  both  as  to  entrance  and  work  in  the 
college,  to  any  of  the  first-class  scientific  or  literary  colleges  in  the  land  to  produce 
a  man  who  is  not  inferior  to  any  graduate  of  any  other  college.  Second,  to  ofl^er 
opportunities  to  students  from  other  colleges  to  pursue  their  studies  for  1  or  more 
vears  after  taking  bachelor's  degree.  Third,  to  offer  shorter  courses  for  the  farm 
boys  who  want  pure  agriculture  and  do  not  care  to  study  the  pure  sciences  and  the 
languages.  Fourth,  to  make  provision  for  farm  boys  and  girls  who  desire  to  pursue 
the  study  of  agricnltnre  for  snort  periods  in  order  to  be^me  acquainted  with  the 
latest  research  and  most  improved  methods.  Fifth,  to  furnish  through  a  correspond- 
ence bureau  and  traveling  teachers  facilities  for  farmers,  their  wives,  and  their 
children,  to  secure  help  and  instruction  along  the  lines  of  their  life  work,  by  means 
of  letters,  occasional  lectures,  printed  literature,  and  examination  papers. 

Q.  What  administrative  machinery  have  yon  fur  placing  your  graduates  in  posi> 
tionsf — A.  None  whatever.  We  receive  applications  for  men  from  colleges,  experi- 
ment stations,  owners  of  large  estates,  of  creameries  and  cheese  factories,  etc. 

Q.  Just  what  is  the  relation  of  the  experimept  station  to  the  college  of  agricnl- 
tnre f — A.  The  experiment  station  is  a  department  of  the  college  of  agriculture. 
The  work  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  knowledge  throughout  the  State  is 
carried  on  by  reason  of  a  State  appropriation  of  $35,000.  This  is  also  a  department 
of  the  college  and  this  work  is  carrieil  on  along  three  somewhat  distinct  lines: 

(1).  Instruction  at  the  university  (the  winter  course). 

(2).  Instruction  throughout  the  State:  (a)  To  farmers  (reading  course);  (6)  to 
farmers  wives  (reading  course) ;  (o)  to  school  teachers  (nature  study) ;  (d)  to  school 
children  (nature  study). 

(3).  Investigations  throughout  the  State  (the  cooperative  experiments). 

Q.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station  to  the  Geneva 
Station  f — A.  One  of  cooperation  in  the  most  friendly  manner  possible.  Two  or 
three  cooperative  bulletins  have  been  published,  one  part  being  written  by  a  Geneva 
Station  man  and  the  other  part  by  a  Cornell  man. 

Q.  How  does  it  happen  that  there  are  2  experiment  stations  in  New  York  State f — 
A.  Many  years  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  establish  an  experiment  station  by  the 
Hon.  A.  D.  White,  ex-president  of  Cornell  University,  and  his  associates.  Finally,  a 
law  was  passed  by  the  State  legislature  making  provision  for  a  board  of  trustees  to 
report  upon  the  advisability  of  establishing  such  a  station.  This  board  (appointed 
by  the  Governor)  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  have  the  station  separate  from  the 
university,  and  therefore  the  St«ate  station  was  located  at  Geneva.  Later,  when  the 
Hatch  act  was  passed  it  was  thought  wise  by  the  legislature  to  establish  the  Govern- 
ment station  at  the  land  grant  college,  and  therefore  two  stations,  one  maintained 
by  the  State  and  one  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  Cornell  Station  was  given 
the  federal  fund  of  $15,000  until  a  few  years  siuce,  when  the  legislature  elected  to 
give  $1,500  of  this  fund  to  the  State  station  with  the  view  of  securing  for  that  station 
the  franking  privilege. 

Q.  Are  there  any  agricultural  schools  in  New  York  State  under  private  auspices f 
A.  One  at  Hriarcliff  Manor,  Director  ( Jeorge  T.  Powell.  The  academy  at  Belleville, 
endowed  and  maintained  quit«  largely  by  the  farmers  of  the  district,  has  established 
a  chair  of  agriculture,  and  agriculture  is  to  be  taught  as  one  of  the  regular  academic 
studies.  Mr.  E.  M.  Baxter,  one  of  our  graduates,  has  been  elected  as  principal,  auc 
Mr.  G.  M.  Bentley,  another  graduate,  as  assistant. 

Q.  How  are  these  private  schools  able  to  secure  students,  when  tuition  is  free  ai 
Cornell  f — A.  Because  they  are  located  near  the  large  cities  where  there  are  sons  of 
wealthy  men,  who  have  failed  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  ordinary  professions  or 
for  business  and  have  apparently  no  aptitude  to  follow  the  profession  of  their  fathers. 
Usually,  these  boys  love  au  out-of-door  life  better  than  books  and  these  schools  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  them  to  become  interested  in  plant  and  animal  life.  There  are 
a  great  many  persons  who  do  not  readily  acquire  abstract  knowledge.  There  is  great 
need  in  this  country  for  agricultural  schools  where  boys  can  find  instruction  in  one 
or  more  specific  lines  of  agricultural  work,  as  dairy  husbandry,  horticulture,  garden- 
ing, and  the  like.  I  wish  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  of  these  schools  in  New  York 
State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  commission  will  probably  desire  a  few  specimen 
copies  of  your  teachers'  leaflets  to  insert  either  in  whole  or  in  part  as  a  part  of  your 
testimony.  You  have  left  a  number  here,  and  probably  you  could  designate  those 
that  are  most  important. — A.  I  will  do  so  later,  and*  file  copies  with  you. 
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Q.  That  will  be  entirely  satlBfaotory.  Have  you  anything  additional  that  yon 
desire  to  sayf — A.  I  might  say  that  the  awakening  in  the  rnral  districts  among  the 
teachers  of  the  country  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  Tery  marked.  We  are  greatly 
encouraged,  and  we  now  see  as  we  have  not  seen  before,  after  all  this  work,  the 
need  of  a  somewhat  modified  training  of  the  teachers,  especially  those  who  are  to 
teach  in  the  country.  We  do  not  like  to  say  that  these  teachers  shall  be  compelled 
to  go  somewhere— for  instance,  to  Cornell  University — and  take  a  courso  of  3  months, 
one  terra,  in  order  to  get  in  touch  with  this  work ;  but  nevertheless  we  do  not  see 
how  these  teachers  are  to  be  energized,  until  two  or  three  generations  are  passed, 
without  such  provision.  Bright  well  trained  girls  go  to  our  country  districts  know- 
ing little  about  the  natural  objects  which  surround  them.  They  are  not  original 
because  they  have  little  or  no  training  in  rural  affairs.  It  is  not  farmers  we  are 
trying  to  make  in  this  work.  We  aim  to  give  help  to  the  people  who  live  in  both 
country  and  town  and  to  stimulate  their  love  for  rural  affairs.  \ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  About  everything  in  this  vast  country  of  ours  is  approached 
from  the  utilitarian  standpoint.  Now,  what  have  you  to  say  in  relation  to  your 
proposition  f^om  that  standpoint  f — A.  You  have  not  made  a  man  or  a  woman  nntil 
you  have  developed  both  sides  of  their  natures.  A  man  or  woman  is  of  very  little 
value  who  can  not  take  care  of  himself  or  herself.  Then  we  want  a  citizen,  a  man 
or  a  woman  who  gets  more  out  of  life  than  their  daily  bread. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  of  the  vast  minority  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  that  the  utili- 
tarian standpoint  is  the  first  to  be  considerea — the  ability  to  earn  the  daily  bread! — 
A.  Yes;  but  the  first  effort  should  be  to  develop  the  physique  of  the  boy  and  girl  so 
they  will  be  strong.  The  second  is  to  teach  them  how  to  get  a  living.  The  third  is 
to  give  them  all  we  can  of  the  higher  ideals,  according  to  their  capacity  and  envi- 
ronment. 

Q.  Is  it  your  idea  that  this  broader  knowledge  will  give  a  higher  enjoyment  of  the 
things  they  are  able  to  acquire  through  their  knowledge  of  the  utilities  of  life? — A. 
Yes.  I  believe  the  true  road  to  the  highest  mental  development  is  by  the  way 
of  the  utilities  in  youth.  When  the  child  is  young  you  want  to  train  the  hand. 
Heretofore  the  old  education,  as  I  have  looked  at  it«  tried  to  educate  one  man's  brain 
and  another  man's  hand ;  and  too  frequently  two  monstrosities  were  produced.  Now 
we  are  trving  to  develop  a  harmonious  man. 

Q.  Trying  to  develop  a  man  in  whom  the  brain  and  brawn  will  act  together  f — A. 
Yes;  physically,  manually,  mentally,  and  morally.    One  follows  the  other  naturally. 

Q.  I  take  it^  then,  you  are  in  favor  of  what  is  called  manual  training  in  the  public 
school  education  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  early  in  the  education  of  the  child  would  you  begin  that! — A.  As  soon  as 
the  child  shows  constructive  instincts. 

Q.  It  has  been  in  evidence  before  oar  commission  that  it  nould  be  wise  to  make 
manual  training  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  public  school.  I  take  it  from  your 
testimony  you  are  in  favor  of  that  proposition f— A.  Certainly.  I  believe  a  student 
trained  to  use  his  hands  will  acquire  what  we  call  the  higher  education  far  more 
rapidly  than  one  not  so  trained,  and  that  higher  education  will  be  of  far  more  value 
to  the  man  if  he  can  sympathize  with  and  appreciate  the  man  below  him.  I  would 
not  make  this  a  hard  and  fast  system  in  the  manual  training  school ;  I  would  give 
opportunity  for  originality  in  the  child. 

Q.  The  testimony  given  here  that  advocated  the  Joining  of  the  manual  training 
with  the  public  school  indicated  a  desire  to  make  it  an  adjunct  and  not  to  supplant 
it.    That  would  be  your  idea  also  ? — A.  Yes ;  fewer  studies  and  greater  thoroughness. 

Q.  Would  you  indicate  what  you  mean  by  fewer  studies — the  ones  you  have  in 
viewf — ^A.  I  expected  to  be  a  farmer,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  time  I  spent  on  Latin, 
though  it  was  not  very  long,  was  of  benefit  to  me.  I  did  not  get  enough  to  give  me 
a  working  tool,  and  I  should  have  devoted  that  time  to  learning  something  of  my 
chosen  profession,  asrioulture.  I  found  myself  at  30  years  of  age  without  any  real 
training,  except  such  as  I  had  picked  up  by  p-ractlce,  for  my  profession  of  teaching 
agriculture.  I  find  the  boys  who  come  to  me  in  the  same  condition.  We  have  to  go 
clear  back  and  teach  them  things  they  should  have  been  taught  in  the  schools. 
Education  at  the  university  is  expensive  in  these  modern  days,  and  for  one  to  pay 
out  $300  to  $1,000  a  year  to  maintain  himself,  and  then  be  compelled,  if  he  is  to  beat 
all  thorough,  to  stnay  things  that  any  boy  of  14  ought  to  know,  is  humiliating. 

A  clear  statement  of  what  nature  study  is  is  found  in  Teacher's  Leaflet  No.  6, 
which  is  filed  herewith.  This  has  gone  to  the  tenth  edition.  Our  lessons  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture  throughout  the  State  have  to  do,  first,  with  the  soil,  second, 
with  planto,  and  third,  with  animals.  A  good  illustration  of  the  work  on  the  soil 
and  what  it  is  is  found  in  Cornell  reading  course  for  farmers  No.  1,  November  18, 
18^  together  with  a  quiz  on  reading  lesson  No.  1,  by  John  W.  Spencer. 

^The  leaflets  referred  to  are  reprinted  on  the  following  pages.) 
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[Teacher's  leaflets  for  use  in  the  rami  schools.  Prepared  by  the  College  of  Aericnltare,  Cornell 
CTuiversity,  Ithaca.  N.  T.  Issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Experiment  Station  Extension,  or 
Nixon  Law,  by  I.  P.  Roberts.    Tenth  edition.    No.  6.    May  1, 1897.] 

WHAT  18  NATURE  STUDY  f— BY  L.    H.   BAILEY. 

It  is  seeing  the  thine^s  which  one  looks  at  and  the  drawing  of  proi)er  conclnaionB 
from  what  one  sees.  Nature  study  is  not  the  stndy  of  a  science,  as  of  botany,  ent-o- 
mology,  geology,  and  the  like.  That  is,  it  takes  the  things  at  hand  and  endeavors 
to  understand  them  without  reference  to  the  systematic  order  or  relationships  of  the 
objects.  It  is  wholly  informal  and  nnsystematic,  the  same  as  the  objects  are  which 
one  sees.  It  is  entirely  divorced  from  detinitions  or  from  explanations  in  books.  It 
is  therefore  supremely  natural.  It  simply  trains  the  eye  and  the  mind  to  see  and  to 
comprehend  the  common  things  of  life ;  and  the  result  is  not  directly  the  acquire- 
ment of  science,  but  the  establishing  of  a  living  sympathy  with  everything  that  is. 

The  proper  objects  of  nature  stndy  are  the  things  which  one  ofbenest  meets.  To- 
day it  IS  a  stone ;  to-morrow  it  is  a  twig,  a  bird,  an  insect,  a  leaf,  a  iiower.  The 
child,  or  even  the  high-school  pupil,  is  first  interested  in  thiues  which  do  not  need 
to  be  analyzed  or  changed  into  unusual  forms  or  problems.  Therefore,  problems  of 
chemistry  and  of  physics  are  for  the  most  part  unsuited  to  early  lessons  in  nature 
stndy.  Moving  things,  as  birds,  insects,  and  mammals,  interest  children  most,  and 
therefore  seem  to  be  the  proper  subjects  for  nature  study;  but  it  is  often  difficult  to 
secure  specimens  when  wanted,  especially  in  liberal  quantity,  and  still  more  difficult 
to  see  the  objects  in  perfectly  natural  conditions.  Plants  are  more  easily  had,  and 
are  therefore  more  practicable  for  the  purpose,  although  animals  and  minerals  should 
by  no  means  be  excluded. 

If  the  objects  to  be  studied  are  infoimal,  the  methods  of  teaching  should  be  the 
same.  If  nature  study  were  made  a  stated  part  of  a  curriculum,  its  purpose  would 
be  defeated.  The  chiefest  difficulty  with  our  present  school  methods  is  the  necee- 
sary  formality  of  the  courses  and  the  hours.  Tasks  are  set,  and  tasks  are  always 
hard.  The  only  way  to  teach  nature  study  is,  with  no  course  laid  out,  to  bring  in 
whatever  object  may  be  handy  and  to  set  the  pupils  to  looking  at  it.  The  pupils 
do  the  work — they  see  the  thing  and  explain  its  structure  and  its  meaning.  The 
exercise  should  not  be  long,  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  at  any  time,  and,  above  all 
things,  the  pupil  should  never  look  upon  it  as  a  recitation,  and  there  should  never  be 
an  examination.  It  should  come  as  a  rest  exercise  whenever  the  pupils  become  list- 
less. Ten  minutes  a  day  for  one  term  of  a  short,  sharp,  and  spicy  observation  upon 
plants,  for  example,  is  worth  more  than  a  whole  text- book  of  botany. 

The  teacher  should  studiously  avoid  definitions  and  the  setting  of  patterns.  The 
old  idea  of  the  model  flower  is  a  pernicious  one,  simply  because  It  does  not  exist  in 
nature.  The  model  flower,  the  complete  leaf,  and  the  like,  are  inferences,  and  pupils 
should  always  begin  with  things  and  not  with  ideas.  In  other  words,  the  ideas 
should  be  suggested  by  the  things,  and  not  the  things  by  the  ideas.  ''Here  is  a 
drawing  of  a  model  flower,"  the  old  method  says ;  ''go  and  find  the  nearest  approach 
to  it."    "Go  and  find  me  a  flower,"  is  the  true  method,  "and  lot  us  see  what  it  is." 

Every  child,  and  every  grown  person,  too,  for  that  matter,  is  interested  in  nature 
study,  for  it  is  the  natural  methcm  of  acquiring  knowledge.  The  only  difficulty  lies 
in  the  teaching,  for  very  few  teachers  have  had  any  drill  or  experience  in  this  informal 
method  of  drawing  out  the  observing  and  reasoning  powers  of  the  pupil  wholly  with- 
out the  use  of  text-books.  The  teacher  must  first  of  all  feel  the  living  interest  in 
natural  objects  which  it  is  desired  the  pupils  shall  acquire.  If  the  enthusiasm  is  not 
catching,  better  let  such  teaching  alone. 

All  this  means  that  the  teacher  will  need  helps.  He  will  need  to  inform  himself 
before  he  attempts  to  inform  the  pupil.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  become  a  scien- 
tist in  order  to  do  this.  He  simply  goes  as  far  as  he  knows,  and  then  says  to  the 
pupil  that  he  can  not  answer  the  questions  which  he  can  not.  This  at  once  raises 
his  estimation  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  for  the  pupil  is  convinced  of  his  truthful- 
ness, and  is  made  to  feel — but  how  seldom  is  the  sensation — that  knowledge  is  not 
the  peculiar  property  of  the  teacher,  but  is  the  right  of  anyone  who  seeks  it.  It 
sets  the  pupil  investigating  for  himself.  The  teacher  never  needs  to  apologize  for 
nature.  He  is  teaching  simply  because  he  is  an  older  and  more  experienced  papil 
than  his  pupil  is.  This  is  just  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  in  the  universities  to- day. 
The  best  teacher  is  the  one  whose  pupils  the  farthest  outrun  him. 

In  order  to  help  the  teacher  in  the  rural  schools  of  New  York,  we  have  conceived 
of  a  series  of  leaflets  explaining  how  the  oommon  objects  can  be  made  interesting 
to  children.  While  these  are  intended  for  the  teacher,  there  is  no  harm  in  giving 
them  to  the  pupil:  but  the  leaflets  should  never  be  used  as  texts  to  make  recitations 
from.  Now  and  tnen  take  the  children  for  a  ramble  in  the  woods  or  fields,  or  go  to 
the  brook  or  lake.  Call  their  attention  to  the  interesting  things  which  yoo  meet— 
whether  you  yourself  understand  them  or  not—in  order  to  teacn  them  to  see  and  to 
find  some  point  of  sympathy;  for  everyone  of  them  will  some  day  need  the  solace 
and  the  rest  which  this  nature-love  can  give  them.    It  is  not  the  mere  information 
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which  ia  yalnable;  that  may  be  had  by  aakiug  some  one  wiser  than  they,  but  the 
ingairiug  and  sympathetic  spirit  is  one's  own. 

The  papils  will  find  their  lessons  easier  to  acquire  for  this  respite  of  10  minutes 
with  a  leaf  or  an  insect,  and  the  school-g|oing  will  come  to  be  less  perfunctory.  If 
yon  must  teach  drawing,  set  the  picture  in  a  leaflet  before  the  pupils  for  study,  and 
then  substitute  the  object.  If  yon  most  teach  composition,  let  the  pupils  write  upon 
what  they  have  seen.  After  a  time,  give  10  minntes  now  and  then  to  asking  the 
children  what  they  saw  on  their  way  to  school. 

Now,  why  is  theCoUegeof  Agriculture  of  Cornell  University  interesting  itself  in  this 
work  f  It  is  trying  to  help  the  farmer,  and  it  begins  with  the  most  teachable  point — 
the  child.  The  district  school  can  not  teach  agriculture  any  more  than  it  can  toach 
law  or  engineering  or  any  other  profession  or  trade,  but  it  can  interest  the  child  in 
nature  and  in  rural  problems  and  thereby  fasten  its  sympathies  to  the  country.  The 
child  will  teach  the  parent.  The  coming  generation  will  see  the  result.  In  the 
interest  of  humanity  and  of  country,  we  ask  for  help. 
To  THE  Teacher: 

The  following  leaflets  have  been  issued  to  aid  teachers  in  the  public  schools  in 
presenting  nature-study  subjects  to  the  scholars  :it  odd  times. 
*    1.  How  a  squash  plant  gets  oot  of  the  seed. 

2.  How  a  candle  bums. 

3.  Four  apple  twigs. 

4.  A  children's  garden. 

5.  Some  tent-makers. 

6.  What  is  nature-study  ? 

AddresH,  Chief  Clerk,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


[Cornell  reading  coarse  for  farmers.  Issoed  by  the  College  of  Agricnltnre,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  T.,  in  the  months  of  November,  December.  January,  ^broary,  and  Haroh.  Reading 
lesson  MO.  1.    November,  1900.    3d  edition.    By  L.  H.  Bailey.] 

THE  soil:   what  it  18. 

1.  The  basis  of  soil  U  fragments  of  rook, — As  the  earth  cooled  the  surface  solidified 
into  rook.  The  processes  of  nature  have  been  constently  at  work  in  breaking  up 
this  rock  and  making  it  into  soil. 

2.  Weathering  is  the  great  agency  in  making  rooks  into  soil. — Rain,  snow,  ice,  and  frost 
have  worn  awav  the  mountains  and  deposited  the  fragments  as  soil.  Probably  as 
much  material  nas  been  worn  away  from  the  Alps  as  still  remains,  and  this  material 
now  forms  much  of  the  soil  of  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  Holland.  Our  own 
mounteins  and  hills  have  worn  away  in  like  manner. 

3.  Weathering  is  still  active, — All  exposed  rocks  are  wearing  away.  Stones  arc  grow- 
ing smaller.    The  soil  is  pulverized  by  fall  plowing. 

4.  The  particles  of  soil  are  worn  and  transported  hy  water. — Every  stream  carries  away 
great  quantities  of  soil  and  deposits  it  in  the  shallows  and  the  bays.  After  every 
rain  the  streams  and  ponds  are  muddy  or  roily.  Observe  the  sediment  or  fine  mud 
which  remains  when  a  '*  mud  puddle ''  dries  up.  The  smallest  rivulet  carries  away 
tons  of  earth  every  year;  and  this  earth  is  deposited  somewhere,  and  sometime  it 
may,  perhaps,  come  into  use  again  for  the  growing  of  plants.  Many  of  our  best  and 
richest  farm  lauds  are  the  deposits  of  former  streams  and  lakes.  8nch  lands  arc  fine 
aud  silt-like.  Most  lowlands  belong  to  this  category;  and  even  some  of  our  higher 
lands  arc  formed  from  deposits  from  water.  The  mixed  and  varied  character  of 
soils  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  the  resulte  of  transportation  from  differ- 
ent places. 

Observe  the  flat  lands  about  lakes.  These  flats  are  formed  by  the  depositi(m  of 
material  from  the  surrounding  highlands ;  but  they  are  often  exposed  before  their 
natural  time  by  the  lowering  of  the  water  level  in  the  lake.  All  lakes  aud  ponds 
are  filling  up.  Nearly  every  stream  makes  a  delta  at  its  mouth;  but  if  the  stream 
into  which  it  empties  is  swift  the  delte  may  be  carried  away. 

Observe,  also,  the  broad  rounded  hillocks  and  knolls  in  valleys  and  ravines.  Many 
of  them  have  attained  their  present  form  from  the  action  of  moving  water. 

£very  farmer  knows  that  overflowed  lands  are  rich.  He  has  heard  of  the  wonder- 
ful fertility  of  the  Nile.    He  should  explain  these  facts. 

5.  All  productive  soils  also  contain  organic  matter. — Organic  matter  is  the  remains 
of  plants  and  animals.  As  found  in  soils  in  a  decaying  condition,  it  is  called  humus. 
It  IS  the  humus  which  gives  the  soil  its  dark  or  *'  rich"'  look.  It  also  tends  to  make 
soils  loose,  warm,  and  mellow.  It  holds  moisture.  The  addition  of  humus  makes 
soils  loamy.  A  sandy  loam  is  a  soil  of  which  the  original  mineral  matter  is  sand, 
and  a  clayey  loam  is  one  of  which  the  basis  is  clay.  Soils  which  have  no  humus  are 
hard,  "dead,"  and  unprodnotiye. 
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0.  Humua  is  supplied  by  means  of  roots  and  siubhlej  green  crops j  and  ham  manures, — 
If  the  farmer  practices  a  rotation  of  which  meadow  aud  pasture  are  a  part,  the  sap- 
ply  of  hnrntis  will  be  maintained.  In  such  oases  jO'een  iiiannring  is  nunecessary, 
except  now  aud  then  upon  lands  which  are  very  hard  or  poor.  The  roots  aud  stub 
bio,  with  the  droppings  of  the  animals  on  the  pasture,  and  manure  applied  with  one 
of  the  crops  in  the  rotation,  keeji  the  land  well  supplied  with  vegetable  matter. 
Whenever  possible,  it  is  better  to  feed  the  crop  to  stock  and  return  the  manure  to 
the  land  than  to  plow  the  crop  under,  for  one  will  get  back  the  greater  part  of  the 
fertilizing  value  of  the  crops  and  maintain  the  animal  at  the  same  time.  In  western 
New  York  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  refuse  lands,  and  at  this  day  there  are 
thousands  of  tons  of  herbage  on  the  ground  and  no  stock  to  eat  it.  It  is  wasteful. 
Many  soils  which  are  said  to  be  worn  out  are  robbed  of  their  hnnios  rather  than 
of  their  plant-food;  others  have  been  injured  in  their  texture  by  careless  or  faulty 
management.  In  supplying  humus,  it  is  better  to  add  small  quantities  often. 
Lauds  which  are  under  constant  tillage,  in  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes,  may  be 
supplied  with  humus  if  catch  crops  are  sown  with  the  crop,  now  ana  then,  lat<e  in  the 
season.  Rye,  Cauaila  peas,  crimson  clover,  and  the  like  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. Plow  them  under  as  soon  as  ihe  land  is  ready  in  the  spring,  even  if  the  plants 
are  not  large.  • 

Observe  how  the  forest  supplies  its  humus.  Year  by  year  the  leaves  add  to  the 
soil  cover,  slowly  passing  into  vegetable  mold  or  humus.  The  trunks  finally  decay 
and  pass  into  the  soil.  The  work  is  effectively  done,  but  it  consumes  time:  and  man 
is  in  a  hurry.  When  the  forest  is  removed  the  land  is  very  productive.  It  is  called 
'^  virgiu  soil,''  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  an  enormous  crop  of  trees  has  just  been 
taken  from  it,  and  that  it  may  have  grown  hundreds  of  such  crops.  The  real  virgin 
soil  is  the  barren  soil.  Kut  however  rich  this  forest  soil  may  be  when  the  timber  is 
first  removed,  it  generally  scum  loses  its  exuberant  fertility.  The  pigmy  crops  of 
the  farmer  seem  to  be  harder  on  the  soil  than  the  gigantic  croxw  of  nature.  Some  of 
this  loss  of  productivity  is  due  to  the  loss  of  humus. 

A  rotation  prevents  the  exhaustion  of  plant  food,  supplies  nitrogen  in  legnminona 
crops,  one  crop  leaves  the  land  in  better  condition  for  another,  the  roots  and  stnbble 
improve  the  texture  of  the  Koil,  it  keeps  weeds  in  check,  provides  for  continuous 
labor  because  stock  is  kept. 

The  rotation  should  differ  with  the  kind  of  Hoil  and  general  style  of  farming.  The 
Cornell  rotation  is : 

Wheat. 

Clover  aud  timothy,  1  year. 

Maize  (corn). 

Oats. 
A  good  rotation  for  wee4l-iufeHted  land  is: 

So»l,  1  year. 

Maize. 

Potatoes,  or  some  other  tillud  crop. 

Oats  or  barley. 
On  fruit  farms  rotations  are  not  so  practicable  as  on  grain  farms;  but  the  fields 
which  are  not  in  fruit  can  often  be  worked  in  rotation  to  great  advantage.    The 
general  teudency  of  fruit  farmers  is  to  keep  too  little  stock.    If  stock  can  not  be 
kept,  the  humus  cau  be  maintained  by  catch  crops  and  cover  crops. 

7.  TheferHWy  of  the  land  is  its  power  to  produce  crops.  It  is  determined  by  three  things : 
The  texture  of  the  soil,  its  richness  in  plmUfood,  and  its  available  moisture,— The  texture 
of  the  soil  is  its  physical  condition— as  to  whether  it  is  mellow,  loose,  leachy,  cloddy, 
hard,  and  the  like.  A  rock  or  a  board  will  not  raise  coi*n,  and  yet  it  may  contain  an 
abundance  of  plant  food.  The  x>lant  can  not  get  a  foothold,  and  it  would  do  no  good 
to  apply  fertilizers.  Spreading  jiotash  on  a  Tump  of  clay  is  not  farming;  it  is  the 
wasting  of  })ota8h.  A  cow  will  not  appreciate  the  fanciest  ration  if  she  is  uncom- 
fortable ;  neither  will  a  plant.  It  is  only  on  laud  which  is  iu  good  tilth  that  fertil- 
izers pay.  The  better  the  farming,  the  more  it  will  pay,  as  a  rule,  to  buy  plant 
food ;  but  poor  fanners  ran  not  malce  it  pay. 

8.  Xature  secures  good  iesture  in  soil  by  growing  plants  in  it. — Roots  make  the  soil 
finer,  and  plants  supply  it  with  huiiuis.  Plants  break  down  the  soil  by  sending 
their  roots  into  the  crevices  of  the  particles,  and  the  root  acids  dissolve  some  of  it. 
Observe  nature  working  at  this  problem.  First  the  **moss''  or  lichen  attacks  the 
rock;  the  weather  cracks  it  and  wears  it  away;  a  little  soil  is  gathered  here  and 
there  in  the  hollows;  a  fern  or  some  other- lowly  plant  gains  a  foothold;  year  by 
year,  and  century  by  century,  the  pocket  of  soil  grows  deeper  and  larger;  and 
finally,  the  rock  is  worn  away  and  CFUiubled  and  is  ready  to  support  potatoes  and 
smartweed ;  or,  the  rock  may  be  hard  and  bare  and  you  can  not  see  any  such  )»roc- 
CBS  ^oing  on.  Yet,  even  then,  every  rain  washes  something  away  from  it  and  the 
soil  beneath  it  is  constantly  receiving  additions.    Some  soils  may  be  said  to  be  com- 
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pleted — ^the  rook  is  all  broken  down  and  fined ;  other  soils  are  still  in  process  of 
manufacture — they  are  fall  of  stones  and  pebbles  which  are  slowly  disintegrating 
and  adding  their  substance  to  the  soil.    Did  you  ever  see  a  '' rotten  stonef  " 

The  longer  i)lants  are  grown  on  any  soil  and  returned  to  it,  the  richer  the  soil 
becomes.  But  nature  has  centuries  at  her  disposal;  man  has  but  a  few  short  years 
and  must  work  rapidly,  and  he  can  not  afford  to  make  mistakes. 

9.  The  texture  of  the  toll  may  he  improred;  {l)hynnderdrainina;  {£)  by  iilling;  {3)  by  add- 
ing vegetable  matter;  {4)  by  adding  certain  materiala,  as  UmSf  which  tends  to  change  the  size 
Of  the  soil  particles. — ^The  reader  will  say  that  nature  does  not  practice  tile  draining. 
Perhaps  not;  but  then,  she  has  more  kinds  of  crops  to  grow  than  the  farmer  has, 
and  if  she  can  not  raise  oats  on  a  certain  piece  of  land  she  can  put  in  water  lilies. 
We  shall  h'ave  an  entire  lesson  devot'Od  to  drainage  and  tillage  and  also  one  to 
manures  and  fertilizers.  It  is  enough  for  the  present  to  say  that  the  roots  which  are 
left  in  the  ground  after  the  crop  is  harvested  are  very  valuable  in  improvioz  the  soil. 
This  is  particularly  true  if  they  are  taproots — if  they  run  deep  into  the  soiL  Clover 
bores  holes  into  the  soil,  letting  in  air,  draining  it,  warming  it,  and  bringing  up  its 
plant  food.  Roberts  reports  ('*  Fertility  of  the  Land,"  p.  3&)  that  a  second  growth 
of  clover,  two  years  from  seeding,  gave  a  yield  of  air-dried  tops  of  5,417  pounds  per 
acre,  and  of  air-dried  roots  2,368  pounds  in  the  first  8  inches  of  soil.  Add  to  tnis 
latter  figure  the  weight  of  roots  below  8  inches  and  the  stubble  and  waste,  and  It 
is  seen  tnat  the  amount  of  herbage  left  on  the  clover  field  is  not  greatly  less  than 
that  taken  off.  In  this  Instance  the  roots  contained  a  greater  percentap^e  of  nitro- 
gen and  phosphoric  acid  than  the  tops  and  about  the  same  percentage  ot  potash. 

Make  an  estimate  of  what  proportion  of  the  plant  growth  yon  raise  is  actually 
taken  off  the  field.  Figure  up,  as  accurately  as  you  can,  the  portion  left  in  roots, 
stubble,  leaves,  and  reiuse.  Even  of  maize  you  do  not  remove  all  f^om  the  field. 
This  calculation  will  brins  up  the  whole  question  of  the  kind  of  root-system  which 
each  sort  of  plant  has.  Have  you  ever  made  a  close  examination  of  the  roots  of 
potatoes,  maize,  wheat,  clover,  cabbages,  buckwheat,  strawberries,  Canada  thistles, 
or  other  crops?  From  what  part  of  the  soil  do  these  plants  secure  their  nourish- 
mentf  What  power  have  they  of  going  deep  for  water  i  What  proportion  of  them 
is  rootf    Because  the  roots  are  hidden  we  have  neglected  to  examine  them. 

10.  The  soil  is  plant  food;  but  this  food  becomes  usable  or  available  slowly. — Roberts 
has  compiled  the  analyses  of  49  representative  soils  made  bv  American  chemists,  and 
the  following  is  the  result:  ''The  tables  reveal  the  fact  that  even  the  poorer  soils 
have  an  abundance  of  plant  food  for  several  crops,  while  the  richer  soils  in  some 
cases  have  sufficient  for  200  to  300  crops  of  wheat  or  maize.  The  average  of  34 
analyses  ^ives  to  each  acre  of  land,  8  inches  deep,  8,217  pounds  of  nitrogen,  3,936 
pounds  ot  phosphoric  acid,  and  17,597  pounds  of  potash,  and  this  does  not  include 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  stones,  gravel,  and  sand  of  the  soil  which  will  not  pass 
through  meshes  of  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch,  which,  by  weathering  and  tillage  slowly 
give  up  tbeir  valuable  constituents. — Boberts^s  "Fertility  of  the  Land,"  p.  16. 

Fortunately  this  preat  store  of  giant  food  is  locked  np,  else  it  would  have  leached 
from  the  soil  or  have  been  nsed  up  long  ago^  By  careful  husbandry  a  little  of  it  is 
made  usable  year  bv  year;  and  the  better  the  management  of  the  land  the  more  of 
this  food  is  available  to  the  plant.  When  the  farmer  has  done  his  best  to  get  out  of 
the  land  all  that  it  will  give  him,  then  he  may  add  fertilizer  for  bigger  results. 

Plant  food  is  available  when  it  is  in  such  condition  that  the  plant  can  use  it.  It 
must  be  both  soluble  and  in  such  chemical  form  that  the  plant  likes  it.  Plant  food 
which  is  not  soluble  in  rain  water  may  still  be  soluble  in  soil  water  (which  contains 
aoids  derived  from  the  humus) ;  and  the  acid  excretions  from  the  roots  may  render  it 
soluble.  But  solubility  is  not  necessarily  availability,  for,  as  we  have  said,  the 
materials  mnst  be  in  such  combination  that  the  plant  will  take  them.  Thus,  nitrate 
of  soda  (NaNOn)  is  available  because  it  is  both  soluble  and  in  the  form  in  which  the 
plant  wants  it.  But  nitrite  of  soda  (NaNo8)is  not  available  although  it  is  soluble — 
the  plnnt  does  not  like  nitrites. 

11.  Nitrogen  must  probably  be  in  the  form  of  nitrates  brfore  it  can  be  used  by  most 
plants. — Nitrogen  is  abundant.  It  is  approximately  four-fifths  of  tho  atmosphere, 
and  it  is  an  important  content  of  every  plant  and  animal.  Yet  it  is  the  element 
which  is  most  difficult  to  secure  and  to  keep  and  the  most  expensive  to  buy.  This 
is  because  the  greater  part  of  it  is  not  in  a  form  to  be  available,  and  because  when 
it  is  available  it  tends  to  leach  from  the  soil.  It  is  available  wheu  it  is  in  the  form 
of  a  nitrate— 1  part  of  nitrogen,  3  parts  of  oxygen,  united  with  1  part  of  some  other 
element  (NaNOa,  nitrate  of  soda;  KNO3.  nitrate  of  potash  or  saltpeter;  HNOa, 
nitric  acid,  etc.).  The  process  of  changing  nitrogen  into  nitrates  is  called  nitrifica- 
tion. This  process  is  the  work  of  germs  or  microbes  in  the  soil;  and  these  germs 
work  most  efficiently  when  the  soil  is  not  water-logged,  and  when  it  is  well  tilled. 
The  farmer  should  make  his  nitrogen  supply  as  he  goes  along,  and  he  makes  it  with 
tile  drains,  plowsj  harrows,  and  coltivators. 
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Bat  there  are  some  plants  which  have  the  power  of  using  the  nitrogen  which  is  in 
the  air  in  the  soil.  These  are  leguminous  plants— clovers,  peas,  hoans,  vetch,  alfalfa. 
If,  therefore,  the  farmer  can  not  secure  sufficient  nitrogen  b}'  other  means,  he  may 
use  these  plants  as  green  manures.  If  his  system  of  farming  will  not  allow  him  to 
use  these  plants,  or  if  he  does  not  secure  sufficient  nitrogen  when  he  does  use  them, 
then  he  can  eo  to  the  warehouse  and  buy  nitrogen. 

12.  The  Bon  ia  not  a  mere  inert  maae;  it  is  a  scene  of  life  and  activity. — This  is  the  new 
and  the  true  toaohing.  Soil  which  is  wholly  inactive  is  unproductive.  Movemeutn 
of  air  and  water,  actions  of  heat  and  evaporation,  life  rounds  of  countless  microscopic- 
organisms,  decay,  and  disintegration  of  plants  and  soil  particles — these  are  some  of 
the  activities  of  the  fertile  sou.  If  our  ears  were  delicate  enough  we  could  hear  the 
shuffle  of  the  workers,  the  beating  of  the  hammers,  aud  the  roll  of  the  tin  v  machinery. 
All  things  begin  with  the  soil,  and  at  last  all  things  come  back  to  it.  The  soil  is  the 
cemetery  of  all  the  ages,  and  the  resurrection  of  all  life.  If  the  soil  is  not  idle, 
neither  should  the  farmer  be. 

Note.— PeTBona  who  desire  to  pursue  this  subject  further  should  procure  King's  book  "  The  Soil " 
andRoberts's  "  Fertility  of  the  Land,"  published  by  the  Macmlllan  Co.,  New  York,  at  75  ccntsand  $1.25, 
respectively. 

[This  reading  lesson  is  sent  free  to  all  persons  in  New  York  State  who  are  inter- 
ested in  agriculture.  A  supplement  or  quiz  accompanies  it,  asking  questions  on  the 
lesj»on.  Those  who  answer  these  questions  will  receive  subsequent  issues  of  lessons. 
These  lessons  are  published  by  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

The  reading  lessons  now  cover  three  principal  topics:  tlie  soil  and  the  plant; 
dairying  and  cattle  feeding;  fruitgrowing.  The  subject-matter  of  these  lessons 
will  be  of  the  nature  of  review  work  for  some,  while  to  others  the -principles  as  suoh 
will  be  new.    I  trust  the^  will  be  interesting  and  useful  to  all. 

Address  Farmers*  Reading  Course,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  John  Craig, 
Supervisor  Farmers'  Reading  Course.] 

[Third  edition.    Ck)mell  reading  course  for  farmers.    Quiz  on  reading  lesson  No.  1.    November,  1900. 
By  John  W.  Spencer.    Revised  by  John  Craig.] 

[These  questions  constitute  a  supplement  to  reading  lesson  No.  I  (the  soil:  What 
it  is).  Its  purpose  is  to  induce  the  reader  to  think  carefully  about  what  he  reads. 
Answer  the  questions  as  best  yon  can  and  return  this  sheet  to  us  (2  cents  postage). 
We  want  these  answers  in  order  that  we  may  know  what  interest  you  are  taking  in 
the  reading  course  and  how  ranch  good  you  are  getting  from  it,  and  we  want  to  help 
you  when  yon  do  not  understand  the  problems  involved.  We  are  after  results,  and 
do  not  care  about  the  handwriting  nor  the  grammar.  These  answers  are  for  our 
own  examination  and  are  not  to  be  made  public.  We  should  be  glad  of  any  com- 
ments on  these  lessons. 

It  is  hoped  that  readers  will  form  themselves  into  little  dubs  to  meet  once  or  twice 
a  month  to  discuss  the  problems  raised  by  the  lessons. 

Those  who  answer  the  questions  will  receive  future  lessons? 

What  is  the  influence  of  weather  upon  soft,  slaty  rock  jutting  out  on  embank- 
ments and  in  railroad  ontsf 

Have  you  ever  taken  a  glass  of  water  from  a  flowing  stream  after  a  heavy  rain 
and  allowed  it  to  stand  until  the  sediment  has  settled?    What  is  this  sediment? 

Imagine  a  branch  of  this  stream  bringing  rotted  slate  rock  and  another  bringing 
fine  sand.  When  mixed  in  the  main  stream  and  deposited  on  some  bar  or  overflowea 
field  what  kind  of  soil  would  the  mixture  make? 

What  is  inorganic  matter? 

What  is  organic  matter? 

Why  are  soils  from  which  a  thrifty  forest  growth  has  been  removed  capable  at 
once  of  producing  good  farm  crops? 

How  are  lichens  (sometimes  called  '' mosses '^  enable«l  to  grow  on  bare  rock  or  on 
a  tombstone? 

If  any  great  amount  of  lichen  should  become  mixed  with  the  disintegrated  rock, 
would  it  he  humus  and  form  a  weak  soil  that  might  produce  an  order  of  plantT'a 
ittle  larger  an    stronger  than  liohenf    Explain. 
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As  the  higlier  order  of  plants  come  in  and  die  down  and  mix  with  the  soil,  wonld 
the  process  incrcnne  the  productive  power  of  the  soilf    Howf 

In  instances  in  which  soil  has  heen  removed  by  grading,  coald  a  new  soil  be  well 
made  by  adding  commercial  fertilizer  alonef  What  wonld  you  apply  first  to  such 
land? 

If  humus  in  soil  under  cultivation  is  perishable,  ought  it  not  to  be  the  farmer^s 
iirst  care  to  keep  good  the  quantity  first  found  in  the  virgin  soilf 

In  addition  to  the  hnmiis  returned  to  the  soil  in  manure,  from  fori^o  fed  to  stock, 
and  by  plowing  under  stubble  and  roots,  do  you  think  it  a  good  plan  to  sow  some 
cover-crop  in  corn  rows  at  last  cultivation,  and  on  oat  and  wheat  stubble  as  soon  as 
the  crop  is  oif,  for  plowing  under  the  following  springf  Have  you  tried  this  plan 
and  with  what  results f 

What  are  good  crops  for  this  purpose  f 

Which  of  these  are  leguminous  plants?  Name  all  the  kinds  of  leguminous  plants 
yon  know. 

Why  is  it  advised  to  plow  under  the  green  crops  as  soon  as  the  land  can  be  worked 
in  the  springf 

Do  vou  think  a  rotation  of  crops  helps  the  soil  to  bear  the  strain  of  successive 
cropping f    If  so,  whyf 

What  is  a  so-called  "worn  out"  soilf 

How  is  your  soil  made  an  active  laboratory  in  which  changes  will  take  place  and 
some  of  this  unavailable)  plant  food  be  made  usable f 

When  the  texture  of  your  soil  is  poor,  or,  in  other  words,  when  ^ou  laboratory  is 
out  of  order,  will  the  best  commercial  fertilizers  or  stable  manures  give  good  results f 

Why  are  heat  and  air  important  agencies  in  the  changes  going  on  in  the  soil,  as 
they  also  are  in  the  changes  in  a  barrel  of  eider  or  in  the  yeast  in  a  pan  of  dough  f 

Does  standing  water  on  soil  have  a  detrimental  or  beneficial  effect  on  the  heat  and 
airf    Whyf 

How  can  you  make  the  soil  laboratory  do  the  best  workf 

(Name) 


(Post-office) 

The  Witness.  A  leaflet  was  printed  on  ''How  the  Plant  Gets  Its  Food  l-'rom  tiie 
Soil.''  Tiiiri  iH  fonnd  in  Cornell  reading  course  for  farmers  No.  4,  by  B.  M.  Duggur. 
The  ([iiiz  on  thi8  lesson.  No.  4,  is  by  L.  H.  Bailey. 

(The  lesson  and  quiz  referred  to  are  reprinted  below.) 

[Cornell  rt'ftdinjf  course  for  farmers.  Issued  by  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  February,  and  March.  Reading  IcHson  No.  4. 
February,  1901.    Second  edition.    By  B.  M.  Duggar.] 

HOW  TIIK  PLANT  GETS  ITS  FOOD  FROM   THR  SOIL. 

1.  Eooiafeed  obscurely, — The  poultry  yard  is  the  proper  place  to  observe  how  the 
chicken  takes  its  food  and  drink,  bnt  garden  observations  alone  do  not  fnmish  us 
equal  evidence  concerning  the  garden  plant.  £veryone  knows  that  the  plant  takes 
water  and  soluble  substances  from  the  soil  by  certain  root  structures,  but  the  facts 
about  the  interesting  activities  of  these  rooto  too  often  remain  a  secret  of  the  soil. 
These  activities  may  seem  obscure,  but  let  ns  handle  the  plant,  make  a  few  simple 
experiments,  and  see  what  the  study  yields.  In  this  stuoy  )ve  are  concerned  with 
the  one  question  of  how  the  plant  gets  the  water  and  other  food  materials  from  the 
soil,  disregarding  entirely  the  various  kinds  of  substances  that  may  be  used  as  food. 
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2.  TJiere  are  roots  and  there  are  rootleU, — In<fignre  1  we  have  a  radish  plant  ready 
for  the  table.  It  has  developed  so  seeds,  but  it  baa  stored  ap  food ;  and  for  present 
pnrposes  we  may  consider  it  a  mature  plant.  To  begin  with,  observe  how  its  root 
system  is  constructed. 

The  plant  has  been  pulled  out  of  the  soil  in  which  it  was  growing.  The  large 
fleshy  root  terminates  in  a  common-sized  root  (a)  to  which  little  rootlets  (5)  are 
attached.  Then  there  are  little  rootlets  (5>^  attached  to  the  fleshy  root  at  various 
places  near  the  base;  and  this  we  expect-ed,  knowing  that  the  fleshy  root  is  nothing 
but  the  enlarged  taproot.  But  the  rootlets  which  we  so  readily  see  are  only  inter- 
mediary, and  there  are  numerous  yet  smaller  structures  which  we  do  not  see  at  all 
when  we  handle  the  plant  so  roughly. 

3.  The  rootlets  are  clothed  with  hairs  (root  hairs)  which  are  very  delicate  struoturet, — 
Next  we  will  carefully  germinate  some  radish  seed  so  that  no  delicate  parts  of  the 
root  will  be  injured.  For  this  purpose  we  simply  sow  a  few  seed  in  packing  moss  or 
in  the  folds  of  some  black  cloth,  being  careful  to  keep  them  moist.  In  a  few  days  a 
seed  has  germinated,  the  root  has  grown  an  inch  or  two,  and  branched  once  or  twice 
perhaps.  Lift  the  moss  carefully,  or  open  the  folds  of  the  cloth.  Fig.  2  shows  what 
may  be  found.  Now  notice  that  at  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the 
tip  the  root  is  covered  with  a  delicate  fringe  of  hairs,  lliey  are  actually  hairs ; 
that  is,  root  hairs.    Touch  them  and  they  collapse,  they  are  so  delicate.    Dip  one  of 


1.  Radish. 


2.  Root  bjiilH  i>f  tni^lNlf. 


the  plants  into  water,  and  when  removed  the  hairs  are  not  to  be  seen.  The  water 
mats  them  together  along  the  root  and  they  are  no  longer  evident.  No  wonder  we 
can  not  see  root  hairs  well  when  a  plant  is  pulled  out  of  the  soil,  be  it  done  ever  so 
carefully !  The  delicate  root  hairs  clothe  the  young  rootlets,  and  we  can  hardly 
estimate  what  a  great  amount  of  soil  is  thus  brought  into  actual  contact  with  the 
plant.    The  value  of  this  contact  we  shall  soon  see.    Root  hairs  are  not  yonng  roots. 

4.  The  rootlet  ancTthe  root  hair  differ, — The  rootlet  is  fleshy  in  its  way — a  solid,  com- 
pact structure.  The  root  hair  is  a  tubular-plant  cell;  that  is,  a  delicate  little  tube, 
within  the  cell  wall  of  which  is  contained  living  matter  (protoplasm) ;  the  cell  wall 
and  the  lining  membrane  of  this  wall  permits  water  and  substances  in  solution  to 
pass  in  by  a  very  interesting  physical  process.  Being  long  and  tubelike,  these  root 
hairs  are  especially  adapted  for  taking  in  the  largest  quantity  of  solutions;  'and  they 
are,  in  fact,  the  principal  means  by  which  water  and  plant  food  are  absorbed  from 
the  soil,  althongh  the  snrfaccs  of  the  rootlets  themselves  do  their  part.  Water 
plants  do  not  need  an  abundant  system  of  root  hairs,  and  such  plants  depend  largely 
upon  their  rootlets. 

5.  A  salt  solution  separated  by  a  membrane  from  water  absorbs  some  of  the  water  and 
increases  its  own  volume, — To  understand  better  how  the  root  hairs  absorb  their  water, 
we  will  study  that  physical  process  already  mentioned.  First  dissolve  1  ounce  of 
saltpeter,  wliich  we  may  use  as  a  fertilizer  solution,  in  1  pint  of  water,  calling  this 
solution  1.    For  use  in  some  experiments  later  on  also  dissolve  a  piece  of  saltpeter 
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not  larger  than  a  peach  pit  (about  one-seveoth  ounce)  in  about  1  gallon  of  water, 
calling  the  latter  solution  II.  Now,  fill  the  tube  A  in  fig.  3  almost  full  of  the  strong 
solution  I,  and  tie  a  piece  of  animal  membrane  (ho^s  bladder  is  excellent  for  this 
purpose)  over  the  large  mouth.  A  small  funnel,  with  a  long  stem,  may  be  used  if 
one  can  not  obtain  a  tube  like  A.  Then  sink  the  tube,  bladder  part  downward, 
into  a  large  bottle  of  water  until  the  level  of  liquid  in  the  tube  stands  at  the  same 
height  as  that  in  the  bottle  C.  The  tube  may  be  readily  secured  in  this  position  by 
passing  it  through  a  hole  in  the  cork  of  the  bottle.  In  a  short  time  we  notice  that  the 
liquid  m  A'  begins  to  rise,  and  in  an  honr  or  so  it  stands  as  at  b,  say.  This  is  an 
important  result;  see  that  we  do  not  forget  it,  for  it  explains  many  things.  The 
facts  are  that  the  liquids  diffuse.  Pure  water  in  both  vessels  would  pass  both  in 
and  out  eqnally,  but  the  salt  in  solution  in  A'  diffuses  very  slowly.  Since  the 
slower  diffusible  salt  replaces  a  part  of  the  readily  diffusible  water,  the  total  water 
coming  in  will  be  greater  than  the  total  fluid  going  out.  Then  there  is  evidently 
absorption  of  water  and  pressure  in  A',  which  forces  the  liquid  up  higher  than  in 
C.  Tne  liquid  in  A'  would  continue  to  stand  higher  than  in  0  while  this  absorption 
goes  on,  or  until  the  salt  becomes  equally  diffused.    Thus  we  know  that  a  strong 


How  to  illustrate  osmo  i.-. 


Killed  by  too  much  food. 


fertilizer  solution,  or  any  solution  denser  than  water,  separated  from  water  by  a 
membrane,  will  absorb  water.  This  is  an  instance  of  that  which  physicists  have 
named  osmosis.     It  is  osmotic  action. 

6.  The  cell  sap  of  the  root  hair  absorbs  water  from  the  soil  by  osmotic  action. — The 
experiment  above  detailed  enables  ns  to  understand  how  the  countless  little  root 
hairs  act,  each  one  like  the  tube  A',  if  only  the  whole  surface  of  the  tube  A'  were  a 
bladder  membrane,  or  something  acting  similarly !  The  soil  water  does  not  contain 
much  of  the  land's  fertility:  that  is,  it  is  a  very  weak  solution.  The  active  little 
root  hair,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  filled  with  cell  sap,  a  more  concentrated 
solution;  hence  soil  water  must  be  absorbed. 

7.  The  plant  absorbs  fertilizer  solutions  as  long  as  they  are  used  for  the  growth  of  the 
plant. — The  fertilizers  (salts)  which  are  dissolved  in  the  soil  water  also  diffuse  them- 
selves, although  slowly,  through  the  membrane  of  the  root  hairs,  each  ingredient 
tending  independently  to  become  as  abundant  inside  the  root  hair  as  outside  in  the 
soil  water,  or  to  be  in  equilibrium  within  and  without.  Now,  once  inside  the  root 
hair,  these  absorbed  fertilizer  solutions  pass  on  to  root  and  stem  and  leaf  to  be 
utilized  in  growth.  As  long  as  they  are  used  up,  however,  more  must  come  into 
the  root  hairs,  in  order  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  Thus  those  substances  which  are 
needed  must  oome  in  as  long  as  the  land  can  furnish  them  in  a  soluble  form. 
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8.  Fleshy  pieces  of  root  or  stem  will  absorb  water  from  weak  solutions  and  become  rigid; 
in  strong  solutions  such  fleshy  parts  icill  give  up  their  water  and  become  flexible. — We  have 
illnstrated  absorption  by  an  artiticial  arrangemeDt  becaase  the  root  hairs  are  so 
small  that  they  can  not  be  seen  readily.  Bat  all  parts  of  the  root,  even  the  fleshy 
part,  can  absorb  some  water |  and  to  experiment  further  with  this  principle  of 
absorption,  we  cut  several  slices  of  potato  tuber  about  oue-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  let  them  lie  in  the  air  half  an  hour.  Put  a  few  of  these  slices  into 
some  of  the  strong  fertilizer  solution  I,  such  as  was  used  in  A',  fiff.  3.  Put  other 
similar  pieces  into  some  of  the  very  weak  solution  II.  In  about  naif  an  honr  or 
more  we  find  that  those  pieces  in  the  weak  solution  are  very  rigid  or  stiff  (turgid). 
They  will  not  bend  readily  when  held^lengthwise  between  the  fingers.  Compare 
these  slices  with  those  in  tne  strong  solution,  where  they  are  very  flexible  (flaccid). 
This  bending  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  those  iu  the  strong  brine  have  actu- 
ally lost  some  of  their  water.  So  the  potato  tuber  could  take  in  soil  water  from  a 
solution  which  had  dissolved  a  small  amount  of  food;  but  put  in  too  much  such  food 
material  and  the  potato  would  actually  lose  some  of  the  water  which  it  held. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  made  not  only  demonstrate  how  the  roots  absorb 
water  containing  plant  food,  but  they  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  outside  solution 
must  be  very  dilute  in  order  that  water  may  be  absorbed  at  all.  The  root  hairs,  then, 
absorb  water  which  has  dissolved  only  a  small  amount  of  plant  food  from  the  rich- 
ness  of  the  soil,  and  not  such  rich  solutions  as  the  sap  of  the  plant  itself,  and  when 
solutions  are  absorbed  each  salt  is  taken  up. 

9.  The  plant  may  be  wilted,  and  wen  killea,  by  attempting  to  feed  it  fertilizer  solutions 
which  are  too  strong, — More  carefully  to  test  this  matter  relating  to  the  use  of  strong 
solutions,  we  ma^  make  a  very  simple  experiment.  Secure  a  young  radish  plant  (or 
almost  any  seedling  with  several  leaves)  and  insert  the  roots  into  a  smidl  bottle  con- 
taining some  of  the  saltpeter  solution  I.  In  another  bottle  we  put  a  similar  plant 
with  some  of  the  weak  solution  II.  Support  the  plant  in  the  mouth  of  the  bottle 
with  cotton  batting.  After  standing  for  a  few  hours  or  less  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  leaves  of  the  plant  in  the  strong  fertilizer  solution  begin  to  wilt,  as  in  fis.  4. 
The  plant  in  the  weak  fertilizer  solution,  fig.  5,  is  perfectly  rigid  and  normal.  This 
forther  indicates  that  the  growing  plant  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  thrive 


f).  Thriving  in  a  weak 
solution. 


Root  prints  in  marble.    The  upper  part  represents  the 
sawdust  soil,  tumeif  l)ack. 


upon  very  dilute  solutions  only.  If  we  attempted  to  feed  it  strong  fertilizer  solu- 
tions, these  strong  solutions  would  act  injuriously,  as  they  would  take  water  from 
the  plant,  causing  it  to  wilt.  In  fact,  saltpeter  seems  to  be  most  available  for  plant 
food  when  1  ounce  is  dissolved  in  about  7  or  8  gallons  of  water. 

10.  The  injurious  effect  of  strong  fertilizer  solutions  is  ktSwn  in  }>ractice, — In  every- 
day practice  we  are  already  familiar  with  the  fact  above  demonstrated.  Everyone 
recognizes  the  value  of  wood  ashes  as  a  fertilizer;  but  no  one  would  dare  water  his 
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valdable  plants  with  lye,  or  sow  his  choice  vegetable  seeds  on  an  ash  bank,  however 
well  it  might  b^  watered.  If  there  is  a  potted  plant  at  band  which  is  of  no  valne 
we  might  remove  some  of  the  soi'.,  add  considerable  wood  ashes,  water  well,  and 
await  the  result.    Try  it ;  or  give  it  a  lamp  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

11.  The  soil  water  i»  a  very  dilute  solution. — In  reading  lesson  No.  2  the  different 
kinds  of  water  in  the  soil  were  mentioned,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  water  which  is 
valuable  to  the  plant  is  not  the  free  water,  but  the  thin  film  of  moisture  which 
adheres  to  each  little  particle  of  soil.  Anyone  who  has  drunk  water  from  a  tile 
drain  knows  that  at  least  the  free  water  which  has  soaked  from  the  soil  must  con- 
tain relatively  very  little  plant  food,  else  our  delicate  taste  would  detect  it.  Per- 
haps the  tilm  moisture  contains  a  little  more  plant  food  than  the  free  water,  but  the 
quantity  of  substances  in  solution  is  generally  extremely  minute,  so  that  the  soil 
water  is  readily  absorbed  by  the  plant. 

12.  Boot  absorption  may  continue  in  a  soil  that  seems  to  he  dry.— Not  only  is  free  water 
unnecessary  for  ordinary  land  plants,  but  the  amount  of  film  moisture  present  does 
not  need  to  be  very  jg^eat.  It  is  remarkable  how  dry  a  soil  may  feel  to  the  tiugers 
and  yet  afford  sufficient  water  to  raaiutaiu  the  plant.  This  may  be  readily  studied 
with  apotted  plant  or  observed  in  the  field 

13.  Ilie  roots  need  air. — Corn  on  a  piece  of  land  which  has  been  flooded  by  the  heavy 
rains  loses  its  green  color  and  turns  yellow.  Besides  diluting  plant  food,  the  water 
drives  the  air  out  of  the  soil,  and  this  suffocation  of  the  roots  is  very  soon  felt  in  the 
l^eneral  health  of  the  plant.  The  film  moisture  alone  (hygroscopic  water)  is  best  to 
insure  proper  aeration.  The  value  of  tillage  for  aeration  purposes  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  reading  lesson  No  2.  '  Water  plants  and  bog  plants  have  adapted 
themselves  to  their  particular  conditions.  They  either  get  their  air  by  special  sur- 
face roots  or  get  it  from  the  water. 

14.  The  root  must  be  warm  in  order  to  perform  its  functions. — Should  the  soil  of  fields 
or  greenhouses  be  much  colder  than  the  air,  we  would  find  a  very  bad  state  of  affairs 
for  the  plant.  When  in  a  warm  atmosphere,  or  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  ]>lants  need  to 
absorb  much  water  from  the  soil,  and  the  roots  must  be  warm  in  order  that  the 
root- hairs  may  be  so  active  as  to  supply  the  water  as  rapidly  as  it  is  needed.  If  the 
roots  arc  chilled,  then  the  plant  will  wilt.  We  may  try  this  experimeu tally  with 
two  potted  plants,  as  radish,  coleus,  tomato,  etc.  Put  one  pot  in  a  dish  of  ice  water 
and  the  other  in  a  dish  of  warm  water,  and  keep  them  in- a  warm  room.  In  a  short 
time  notice  how  stiff  and  vigorous  is  the  one  wnose  roots  are  warm.  Perhaps  the 
one  whose  roots  are  chilled  is  already  beginning  to  show  signs  of  wilting. 

15.  Roots  excrete  substances  which  aid  in  dissolving  plant  food  from  some  soil  com- 
pounds which  are  insoluble  in  water. — Ordinarily  there  would  be  in  solution  in  soil 
water  only  those  substances  which  are  soluble  in  the  water  alone.  The  plant  is  not 
only  provided  for  absorbing  what  is  already  there  in  a  soluble  form,  but  it  is  also 
capable  of  rendering  soluble  small  quantities  of  the  insoluble  substances  present  in 
the  soil,  and  which  may  bo  needed  for  plant  food.  The  plant  accomplishes  this 
purpose  by  means  of  certain  excretions  from  the  roots.  In  other  woras,  not  only 
does  the  plant  absorb  dilute  solutions,  but  it  gives  off  through  its  root-hairs  smafl 
quantities  of  acid  substances,  particularly  carbonic  acid  and  an  acid  phosphate. 

These  ffcid  substances  may  even  etch  marble.  F\g.  6,  ft*om  Bailey's  Principles  of 
Agriculture,  illustrates  this.  "  On  a  polished  marble  block,  place  a  half  inch  of 
sawdust,  in  which  plant  seeds.  After  the  plants  have  attained  a  few  leaves,  turn 
the  mass  of  sawdust  over  and  observe  the  prints  of  the  roots  on  the  marble.^'  These 
prints  will  be  very  faint. 

We  believe  that  special  credit  should  be  fflven  those  who  carefully  and  conscien- 
tiously answer  and  return  these  quizzes.  We  are  now  considering  the  advisability 
of  establishing  a  system  whereby  this  may  be  done.  This  would  enable  us  to  give 
those  who  complete  the  3  years'  course  a  certiHcate  of  graduation,  which  should 
be  regarded  as  a  reward  of  earnest  effort  and  a  mark  of  the  reading  and  thinking 
farmer. 

The  reading  course  covers  3  years'  study.  There  are  3  series  of  reading,  each 
consisting  of  5  lessons,  and  a  review  containing  the  correct  answers  asked  on  these 
lessons. 

iSeries  A  discusses  the  soil  and  the  plant. 

Series  B  takes  up  cattle-feeding  problems. 

Series  C  is  devoted  to  the  principles  of  fruit  growing. 

New  readura  should  begin  with  Lesson  1,  Series  A.  The  lessons  are  published  by 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  extension  fund. 

[Cornell  reading  course  for  farmers.    Quiz  on  reading  lemon  No.  4.    February,  1901.    By  L.  H.  Bailey.] 

[These  questions  constitute  a  supplement  to  reading  lesson  No.  4  (''How  the 
plant  gets  its  food  from  the  soil").  Its  purpose  is  to  induce  the  reader  to  think 
carefully  about  what  he  reads.    Answer  the  questions  as  best  you  can  and  return  this 
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sheet  to  us  (2  cents  postage).  We  want  these  answers  in  order  that  we  may  know 
what  interest  yon  are  taking  in  the  reading  ooarse  and  how  niach  good  yon  are  get- 
ting from  it;  and  we  want  to  help  yon  when  you  do  not  understand  the  problems 
involved.  We  are  alter  results,  and  do  not  care  about  the  handwriting  nor  tbe 
fframmar.  These  answers  are  for  our  own  examination  and  are  not  to  be  made  pab- 
lio.  Wo  should  be  glad  of  any  comments  on  these  lessons.  Those  who  answer  the 
questions  will  receive  future  lessons. 

When  lesson  No.  5  shall  have  been  digested  we  hope  to  send  you  a  supplementary 
lesson  answering  questions  in  all  5  li^ssons,  and  also  suggesting  how  you  may  find 
out  what  fertilizer  your  soil  and  crops  need. 

A  reading  course  for  farmers'  wives  has  been  organized.  It  is  a  companion  course 
to  this  one.  Those  women  who  wish  to  join  the  course  should  send  in  their  names 
at  once  in  order  to  receive  tbe  first  lesson.] 

1.  Do  the  root  hairs  finally  become  roots,  or  do  they  stay  on  as  the  main  root 
grows! 

2.  Are  there  root  hairs  on  old  roots  f 

3.  On  what  part  of  the  roots  are  tbe  root  hairs  f 

4.  Where  does  the  radish  plant,  which  you  grow  in  moss  or  between  folds  of  oloth, 
get  nourishment  for  making  the  root  hairs  f 

5.  Why  do  particles  of  soil  adhere  t-o  a  young  plant  of  wheat  or  cabbage  when  it 
is  pnlled  npf 

6.  What  do  you  understand  by  solution  f 

7.  Give  an  example  of  a  substance  wbicb  will  dissolve  in  water  and  one  which 
will  not. 

8.  May  materials  which  are  insoluble  in  rain  water  be  soluble  in  soil  water f 
Why!     (Consult  lesson  3.) 

9.  Must  all  food  materials  in  the  soil  be  in  solution  before  the  plant  can  use  themf 

10.  Does  warming  the  water  increase  its  power  to  make  substances  soluble  f 

11.  Write  a  definition  of  osmosis.  (Consult  dictionary  or  some  schoolbook  on 
physics  or  natural  philosophy.) 

12.  Why  does  the  soil  water  go  into  the  root  hairf 

13.  Why  does  not  the  liquid  in  the  root  hair  flow  out  abundantly  into  the  soil  f 

14.  What  would  happen  i.^  the  liquid  in  the  root  hair  and  that  in  the  surrounding 
soil  were  of  equal  density  and  constitution? 

15.  How  is  it  that  plants  can  live  and  grow  in  a  soil  which  is  dust  dry  f 

16.  Can  yonr  soil  be  so  loose  as  to  have  too  nmcb  air  for  the  good  of  the  plantnf 

17.  Do  you  understand  that  you  <;an  smother  the  root  }is  well  as  tbe  top  of  the 
plant  f    How? 

18.  At  what  season  do  you  suppose  that  corn  roots  absorb  tbe  most  moisture? 

19.  At  what  season  do  you  have  the  least  rainfall  f 

20.  If  yon  knew  that  you  would  not  have  sufiAcient  rainfall  in  August  to  main- 
tain your  potato  crop,  how  would  you  plan  to  secure  the  moisture? 

21.  Name  one  way  in  which  plants  are  injured  by  too  strong  dressings  of  potaah 
or  nitrogen? 

22.  If  all  the  potash  in  your  cornfield  were  to  become  suddenly  aval  bible,  what 
would  happen  ? 
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23.  How  might  you  apply  mariate  of  potash  no  that  strawberry  plants  wonlrl  be 
iDJuredf 

24.  Would  it  be  an  easy  matter  to  injare  old  apple  trees  by  mnriate  of  potash  f 
Why! 

25.  If  you  put  the  fertilizer  in  the  hill»  will  not  the  roots  grow  beyond  and  away 
from  it,  as  the  plant  grows? 


(Name) 

(Post-Office) 


The  Witness.  Lessons  are  not  only  written  on  the  soil  :uid  what  it  contaiuH,  but 
also  on  how  the  plant  gets  its  food  from  the  soil  and  how  it  gets  its  food  ft'om  the 
air.  Reading  lesson  No.  5,  by  B.  M.  Duggar,  is  a  good  sample  of  the  leaflets  which  are 
prepared  on  various  subjects.  The  quiz  on  ruading  lesson  No.  5  may  serve  to  indi- 
cate how  the  instruction  is  carried  on.    Aboat  20,000  copies  constitute  an  edition. 

(The  lesson  and  quiz  referred  to  are  reprinted  below :) 

[Cornell  reading  course  for  farmers.  Issued  by  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  February,  and  March.  Reading  lesson  No. 
6,  March,  1901,  by  B.  M.  Duggar.    Second  edition.] 

HOW  THR   PLANT  ORT8  ITS   FOOI>  FROM  THE   AIR. 

Note.— In  this  treatment  of  the  relation  of  the  plant  to  the  air  only  the  higher  or  agricultural  plants 
are  referred  to. 

1.  Chareoal  is  largely  carbon,  and  carbon  enters  abundantly  into  the  compoeition  of  all 
plants, — Half  or  more  of  the  bulk  of  the  tree,  aside  from  water  and  the  elements  of 
water,  is  carbon.  When  the  tree  is  charred  (or  incompletely  burned;,  the  carbon 
remains  in  the  form  of  charcoal.  The  ordinary  cultivated  plant  has  but  two  sources 
from  which  to  obtain  food — the  air  and  soil.  In  a  com  plant  of  the  roasting-ear 
stage  the  water  forms  about  80  per  cent  of  the  structure.  There  is,  then,  about  20  per 
cent  of  dry  matter  remaining  aftei  the  water  has  beeu  driven  off.  In  order  to  form 
some  idea  of  what  portion  of  the  plant  structure  comes  from  the  air,  note  that  when 
such  a  com  plant  is  burned  in  air  the  amount  of  ash  remaining  is  about  1  per  cent 
of  the  total  sobstance.  This  ash  consists  of  practically  all  of  the  fertilizers  which 
we  found  in  reading  lesson  No.  3  to  come  from  the  soil  with  the  exception  of  the 
nitrogen.  The  entire  nitrogenous  product  forms  about  2  per  cent  of  the  total  green 
substance.  It  was  driven  off  by  the  burning.  Next  note  what  happens  when  a 
plant  is  burned  without  free  access  of  air,  or  smothered,  as  in  a  charcoal  pit.  The 
mass  of  charcoal  resulting  is  almost  as  large  as  the  bodv  of  the  plant.  Carbon  is 
the  element  now  present  which  was  not  present  in  the  ash. 

Charcoal  is  almost  pure  carbon,  the  ash  prerent  being  so  small  in  proportion  to  the 
large  amount  of  carbon  that  we  look  upon  the  ash  as  an  impurity.  The  fact  is  that 
the  carbon  and  the  elements  of  water  (hydrogen  and  oxygen)  make  up  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  dry  matter  of  the  com  plant. 

The  percentage  of  dry  matter  which  comes  from  the  soil  may  seem  absurdly  small, 
for  we  are  constantly  engaged  in  supplying  fertilizers  to  the  soil  and  never  seem  to 
trouble  ourselves  about  this  important  substance,  carbon.  It  was  an  interesting  fact 
that  the  carbon  went  off  as  a  gas  when  the  plant  was  burned  in  air.  The  carbon 
did  not  go  off  alone,  but  it  went  off  in  connection  with  oxygen  and  in  a  form  called 
carbon-dioxide  gas,  CO2. 

2.  The  air  contains  a  small  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide,  but  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are 
the^abnndant  elements. — The  green  plant  must  get  its  carbon  from  the  air.  In  other 
wordsj  much  of  the  solid  matter  of  the  plant  comes  from  one  of  the  gases  in  the  air. 
The  air  contains  only  about  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide.  It  would, 
however,  be  very  disastrous  to  animal  life  if  this  percentage  were  mnch  increased. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  often  called  "fonl  gas."  It  may  accumulate  in  old  wells,  and  an 
experienced  person  will  not  descend  into  such  wells  until  they  have  been  tested  with 
a  torch.  If  the  air  in  the  well  will  not  support  combustion,  that  is,  if  the  torch  is 
extinguished,  it  usually  means  that  no  wise  man  would  care  to  breathe  such  air. 
The  air  of  a  closed  schoolroom  often  contains  far  too  much  of  this  gas  along  with 
little  particles  of  solid  carbon. 

3.  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  readily  diffuses  into  the  leaves  and  other  green  parts  of  the 
plant. — The  leaf  is  delicate  in  texture,  and  often  the  air  can  enter  directly  into  the 
leaf  tissues.  There  are,  however,  special  inlets  provided  for  the  diffusion  of  gases 
into  the  leaves  and  other  green  parts.  These  itflets  consist  of  nnmerons  pores 
(stoniates  or  stomata),  which  are  especially  abundant  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves.    The  apple  leaf  contains  about  100,(X)0  of  these  pores  to  each  square  inch  of 
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the  nnder  surface.    Through  these  stomates  the  outside  air  enters  into  the  air  spaces 
of  the  plant  and,  finally,  into  the  little  cells  containing  the  living  matter. 

4.  The  green  color  of  leaves  is  due  to  a  substance  called  chlorophyll. — Purchase  at  the 
drug  store  ahont  a  gill  of  the  poison,  wood  alcohol.  Secure  a  leaf  of  geranium  or  of 
an^  convenient  plant  which  has  heen  exposed  to  sunlight  for  a  few  hours  and  put 
it  in  a  white  cup  with  sufficient  alcohol  to  cover  the  leaf.  Place  the  cup  on  the 
stove  where  it  is  not  hot  enough  for  the  alcohol  to  take  fire.  After  a  time  the  col- 
oring matter  is  all  dissolved  by  the  alcohol,  which  has  become  an  intense  green. 
This  green  coloring  matter  is  dissolved  chlorophyll.  Save  this  leaf  for  a  future  experi- 
ment. 

In  the  living  plant  this  chlorophyll  or  leaf-green  is  scattered  throughout  the  greeu 
tissues  in  little  oval  bodies,  and  these  bodies  are  most  abundant  near  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaf,  where  they  can  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  light.  Without  this  green 
coloring  matter  there  would  be  no  reason  for  the  large  flat  surfaces  which  the  leaves 
possess,  and  no  reason  for  the  fact  that  the  leaves  are  borne  most  abundantly  out  at 
the  ends  of  branches,  where  the  light  is  most  available. 

5.  Plants  grotcn  in  darkness  are  yellow  and  slender  and  do  not  re<ich  maturity. — Com- 
pare the  potato  sprouts  which  have  grown  from  a  tuber  lying  in  the  dark  cellar  with 
those  which  have  grown  normally  in  the  bright  light.  The  shoots  from  the  cellar 
are  yellow  and  slender.  Thev  have  reached  out  for  that  which  they  can  not  find, 
and  when  the  carbon  which  is  stored  in  the  tuber  is  exhausted,  these  shoots  will 
have  lived  useless  lives. 

A  plant  which  has  been  grown  in  darkness  from  the  seed  will  complete  its  life 
even  in  its  infancy,  although  for  a  time  the  little  seedling  will  grow  very  tall  and 
slender.  Light  encourages  the  production  of  this  green  color ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  light  and  this  green  color  together  have  to  do  with  the  utilization  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  of  the  air. 

6.  Carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed  bg  the  leaf  during  sunlight  and  oxygen  is  given  off. — Some 
proverbs  are  founded  on  facts.  It  is  true  that  plants  purify  the  air  during  the  dav. 
Under  the  influence  of  sunlight  and  the  green  color  of  the  foliage,  the  carbon  dioxide 
which  enters  into  the  leaf  is  absorbed  by  the  living  parts,  and  with  this  absorption 
of  carbon  dioxide  there  is  given  oft*  oxygen,  which  is  necessary  at  all  times  to  sustain 
life. 

Very  careful  experiments  have  shown  that  carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed  and  that 
oxygen  is  given  off  by  all  green  surfaces  during  the  hours  of  sunlight.  How  this 
carbon  dioxide,  which  is  thus  absorbed,  may^be  used  as  food  is  a  question  of  much 
interest. 


1.  Excladine  lif  ht  i 
part  of  a  leaf. 


from  I 


2.  Tbe  effect  on  the  leal 


7.  Chlorophyll  absorbs  the  energy  of  the  8un*s  rays  and  the  energy  thus  obtained  is  used 
by  the  living  matter  in  uniting  the  carbon  dioxide  absorbed  from  the  air  with  some  of  the 
water  brought  up  by  the  roots.  The  process  by  which  these  compounds  are  united  is  a  com- 
plex one,  but  the  ultimate  result  is  starch. — The  sno¥^  on  black  soil  melts  quickly  because 
the  black  absorbs  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  green  chlorophyll  of  the  leaf  absorbs  the 
energy  of  the  sunlight,  and  this  energy  afl'ords  a  peculiar  vital  force  which  enables 
the  living  matter  of  the  leaf  to  unite  carbon  dioxide  and  water.    No  one  knows  all 
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the  details  of  this  process ;  and  onr  first  definite  knowledge  of  the  product  begins 
when  starch  is  deposited  in  the  leaves. 

Starch  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  (GhHioOs).  The  sugars  and 
the  woody  substances  are  very  similar  to  it  in  composition.  All  these  substances  are 
called  carbohydrates. 

In  making  this  starch  from  the  carbon  and  oxygen  of  carbon  dioxide  and  from  the 
hydrogen  and  oxy^^en  of  the  water  there  is  a  surplus  of  oxygen.  It  is  this  oxygen 
which  is  given  off  into  the  air. 

The  process  oi  using  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  is  known  aH  carbon  dioxide  assimi- 
lation, or  photosynthesis. 

8.  Starch  ia  present  in  the  green  leaves  of  plants  which  have  heeu  exposed  to  sunlight;  but 
in  the  dark  no  starch  can  be  formed  from  carbon  dioxide. — Procure  at  the  drug  store  an 
ounce  or  so  of  tincture  of  iodine,  dilute  this  considerably  and  pour  a  drop  or  two  on 
some  ordinary  starch  paste  or  a  slice  of  potato.  The  Htarch  is  colored  blue  or 
purplish-brown.  This  reaction  is  characteristic  of  starch.  Now  pour  some  of  the 
iodine  on  the  leaf  from  which  we  dissolve  the  chlorophyll  in  a  previous  experiment 
(p.  3).  Note  that  the  leaf  is  colored  purplish-brown  throughout.  The  leaf  contains 
starch. 

ISocure  a  leaf  from  a  plant  which  has  been  in  the  darkness  for  about  2  days. 
Dissolve  the  chlorophyll  as  belbre,  and  attempt  to  stain  this  leaf  with  iodine.  No 
purplish-brown  color  is  produced.    A  leaf  kept  in  darkness  contains  no  starch. 

This  demonstration  may  be  made  much  more  instructive  in  another  way.  Secure 
a  plant  which  has  been  kept  in  darkness  for  24  hours  or  more.  Split  a  small  cork 
and  pin  the  two  halves  on  opposite  sides  of  one  of  the  leaves,  as  shown  in  fig.  1. 
Place  the  plant  in  the  sunlight  again.  After  a  morning  of  bright  sunshine  dissolve 
the  chlorophj'll  in  this  leaf  with  alcohol,  as  before;  then  stain  the  leaf  with  the 
iodine.  Notice  that  the  leaf  is  stained  deeply  in  all  parts  except  in  that  part  over 
which  the  cork  was  placed  as  in  fig.  2.  There  is  no  starch  in  this  area.  These  experi- 
ments also  make  it  evident  that  the  starch  manufactured  in  the  leaf  may  be  entirely 
removed  during  darkness. 

9.  Plant  or  parts  of  plants  which  have  developed  no  chlorophyll  can  form  no  starch. — 
Secure  a  variegated  leaf  of  colons,  ribbon  grass,  geranium,  or  of  any  plant  showing 
both  white  and  green  areas.  On  a  day  of  bright  sunshine  test  one  of  these  leaves  by 
the  alcohol  and  iodine  method  for  the  presence  of  starch.  Observe  that  the  parts 
devoid  of  green  color  have  formed  no  starch.  However,  after  starch  has  once  been 
formed  in  the  leaves,  it  may  then  be  changed  and  removed,  to  be  again  formed  as 
starch  in  other  parts  of  the  living  tissues. 

10.  Starch  is  in  the  form  of  insoluble  granules — Whenever  the  material  is  carried  from 
one  part  of  the  plant  to  another  for  purposes  of  growth  or  storage,  it  is  changed  to  sugar 
before  it  can  be  transported.  When  this  starchy  material  is  transferred  from  place  to 
place,  it  is  made  soluble,  changed  into  sugar,  by  the  action  of  a  ferment.  This  is  a 
process  of  digestion.  It  is  much  like  the  change  of  starchy  foods  to  sugary  foods  by 
the  saliva  of  the  mouth. 

After  being  changed  to  the  soluble  form,  this  material  is  ready  to  be  used  in 
growth,  either  in  the  leaf,  in  the  stem,  or  in  the  roots.  With  other  complex  prod- 
ucts it  is  then  distributed  throughout  all  of  the  growing  parts  of  the  plant;  and 
when  passing  down  to  the  root  it  passes  more  readily  through  the  inner  bark,  in 
plants  which  have  a  definite  bark.  This  gradual  downward  diffusion  of  materials 
suitable  for  grow  th  through  the  inner  bark  is  the  process  referred  to  when  the  descent 
of  sap  is  mentioned. 

11.  The  food  from  the  air  and  the  food  from  the  soil  unite  in  the  living  tissues, — The  sap 
constantly  passing  upward  from  the  roots  during  the  growing  season  is  made  up 
largely  of  the  soil  water,  along  with  the  salts  which  have  been  absorbed  in  dilute 
solutions.  This  upward-moving  sap  is  conducted  largely  by  certain  tubular  cells  of 
the  young  wood  or  of  the  woody  bundles.  These  cells  are  never  continuous  tnbee 
from  root  to  leaf;  but  the  water  passes  readily  from  one  cell  to  another  in  its  upward 
course. 

The  upward  sap  gradually  passes  to  the  growing  parts,  and  everywhere  in  the 
living  parts,  particularly  in  the  leaves  and  other  assimilatory  tissues.  It  meets  the 
product  of  photosynthesis.  Under  the  influence  of  the  living  matter  of  the  plant, 
this  product  from  the  leaves  may  unite  with  the  nitrogen.  A  substance  more  com- 
plex than  sugar  is  then  formed,  and  gradually  compounds  are  formed  which  contain 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  potassium,  and  other  elements,  until  finally  living  protoplasm 
is  manufactured.  Protoplasm  is  the  living  matter  in  plants.  It  is  in  the  cells,  and 
is  usually  semifluid. 

12.  Starch  and  other  products  may  be  stored  up  during  one  groiving  period  to  be  used 
during  the  next  season. — Although  a  plant  strives  to  make  a  full  amount  of  growth 
each  season,  it  must  also  provide  it«elf  for  developing  a  new  crop  of  leaves  and  of 
ttait  the  next  year,  if  it  is  to  live  more  than  a  single  season.    It  must  also  proyide 
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for  iU  offspring.  Tubers  (white  potato),  stems  (caoti),  and  roots  (sweet  potato) 
generally  serve  as  storage  organs  tor  food.  Thick,  fleshy  leayes,  as  in  the  centory 
plant,  which  live  during  many  seasons,  may  also  serve  as  storage  organs. 

The  peach  tree  blossoms  and  sets  its  fruit  usually  before  theleaves  are  open.  In 
fact,  the  food  stored  up  one  season  has  a  most  important  influence  in  determining 
the  crop  of  the  next  year.  Bearing  thitf  in  mind,  one  appreciates  the  value  of  keep- 
ing the  leaves  free  from  fungons  and  insect  injuries  throughout  the  growing  seiison. 

13.  Plants  need  oxygen  for  rettpiraiion,  just  as  animals  do, — So  far  we  have  referred 
especially  to  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air.  To  most  plants  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  is 
inert,  and  only  serves  to  dilute  the  other  elements;  but  the  oxygen  is  very  necessary 
for  all  life.  We  know  that  all  animals  need  this  oxygen  in  order  to  breathe  or 
respire.  In  fact,  they  have  become  accustomed  to  it  in  Just  the  proportions  found 
in  the  air,  and  ttiis  is  now  best  for  them. 

When  animals  breathe  the  air  once  they  make  it  foul,  because  they  use  some  of  the 
oxygen  and  give  off*  more  carbon  dioxide.  Likewise  all  parts  of  the  plant  must  have 
a  constant  supply  of  oxygen.  Roots  need  it,  and  this  has  already  been  emphasized 
in  reading  lesson  No.  4. 

The  oxygen  passes  into  the  air  spaces  and  into  the  living  protoplasm,  entering  into 
chemical  combinations,  the  end  product  of  which  is  carbon  dioxide,  as  in  animals. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  air  spaces  in  the  leaf  are  equal  in  bulk  to  the  tis- 
sucH  themselves.  As  a  resnlt  of  the  use  of  this  oxygen  alone  at  night,  plants  give 
off  carbon  dioxide  just  as  animals  do.  Plants  respire;  bnt  since  they  are  stationary 
and  more  or  less  inactive  they  do  not  as  a  rule  need  so  much  oxygen  as  animals,  and 
they  do  not  give  off  so  much  carbon  dioxide. 

During  the  day  plants  use  so  much  more  of  the  foul  gas  carbon  dioxide  than  of 
oxygen  that  plants  are  said  to  purify  the  air.  The  carbon  dioxide  which  plants  give 
ofl  at  night  is  very  slight  in  comparison  with  that  given  off  by  animals;  so  that  a 
few  plants  in  a  sleeping  room  need  not  disturb  one  more  than  a  family  of  mice,  per- 
haps.    Plants  usually  grow  most  rapidly  in  darkness. 

14.  The  plant  has  an  important  oonnectUm  with  the  water  vapor  of  the  air. — In  addi- 
tion to  obtaining  much  of  its  food  supply  from  the  air,  the  plant  has  an  important 
relation  to  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  Cut  off  a  succulent  shoot  of  any  plant, 
stick  the  end  of  it  through  a  hole  in  a  cork,  and  stand  it  in  a  small  bottle  of  water. 
Invert  over  this  bottle  a  large-mouthed  bottle  (as  a  fruit  jar),  and  notice  that  a  mist 
soon  accumulates  on  the  inside  of  the  glass.  In  time  drops  of  water  form.  The 
plant  gives  off  water  from  its  leavcH  and  from  other  succulent  parts. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  ^lant  takes  its  food  from  tne  soil  in  very  dilute 
solutions.  Then  much  more  water  is  absorbed  by  the  roots  than  is  used  in  growth; 
and  it  is  this  surplus  water  which  is  given  off  from  the  leaves  into  the  atmosphere 
by  an  evaporation  pi-ocess  known  as  transpiration. 

Transpiration  takes  place  more  abundantly  from  the  under  surfaces  of  leares  and 
through  the  pores  or  stomates.  It  has  been  found  that  a  sunflower  plant  of  the 
height  of  :i  man  during  an  active  period  of  growth  gives  off  more  than  a  quart  of 
water  per  day.  A  large  oak  tree  may  transpire  150  gallons  per  day  during  the  sum- 
mer. For  every  ounce  of  dry  matter  produced  it  is  estimated  that  firom  15  to  25 
pounds  of  water  must  pass  through  the  plant. 

15.  When  the  roots  fail  to  supply  to  the  plant  sufftcieni  water  to  equalize  that  transpired 
hy  the  leaves f  the  plant  to%lts.—TTan%viT&tion  f^om  the  leaves  and  delicate  shoots  is 
increased  by  all  of  the  conditions  which  would  increase  evaporation,  such  as  higher 
temperature,  dry  air,  wind,  etc. 

The  stomates  are  so  constructed  that  they  open  and  close  with  the  varying  condi- 
tions of  the  atmosphere,  attem)>ting  to  regulate  transpiration.  However,  during 
periods  of  drought  or  of  very  hot  weather,  and  especially  during  a  hot  wind,  the 
closing  of  these  stomates  can  not  sufficiently  prevent  evaporation.  The  roots  may 
be  very  active,  and  yet  fail  to  absorb  sufficient  moisture  to  equalize  that  given  off 
by  the  leaves.  As  an  ultimate  consequence  of  this  the  plant  wilts.  Any  iniury  to 
the  roots,  or  even  chilling  them,  may  cause  the  plant  to  wilt.  On  a  hot,  dry  day 
'note  how  the  leaves  of  corn  ''roll "  toward  afternoon.  Early  the  following  morning 
note  how  fresh  and  vigorous  the  same  leaves  appear. 

The  wilting  of  a  plant  is  due  to  the  loss  of  water  from  the  cells.  The  cell  walls 
are  soft,  and  collapse.  A  rubb<)r  balloon  filled  with  air  or  water  is  firm  and  rigid. 
In  the  woody  parts  of  the  plant  the  cell  walls  may  be  stiff  enough  to  support  them- 
selves, even  though  the  cell  is  empty. 


[Cornell  reading  courae  fur  farmers.    Quis  on  reading  lesson  No.  5.    March,  IWl.    By  L.  H.  Bailey.] 

[These  questions  constitute  supplement  to  reading  lesson  No.  5  ("How  the  plant 
gets  its  food  from  the  air")*  Its  purpose  is  to  induce  the  reader  to  think  carefull  - 
about  what  he  reads.  Answer  the  questions  as  best  you  can  and  return  this  sheet 
to  us  (2  cents  postage).    We  want  these  answers  in  order  that  we  may  know  what 
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interest  yon  are  taking  in  the  reading  coarse  and  how  ranch  good  yon  are  getting 
from  it;  and  wo  want  to  help  yon  when  yon  do  not  nnderstand  the  problems  involved. 
We  are  after  resnlts,  and  do  not  care  abont  the  handwriting  or  the  grammar.  These 
answers  are  for  our  own  examination  and  are  not  to  be  made  public.  We  should  be 
glad  of  any  comments  on  these  lessons.  This  is  the  last  regular  lesson  for  th is  season. 
Next  month  wo  hope  to  send  yon  a  supplementary  lesson  containini]^  correct  answers 
to  all  the  questions  in  the  5  lessons.  It  will  also  offer  snggestions  as  to  how  to 
experiment  to  find  out  what  fertilizer  yonr  soil  needs.  Some  general  remarks  will 
bo  made  respecting  the  results  which  have  been  attained  in  the  reading  course.] 

What  proportion  of  its  substance  does  the  plant  secnro  from  the  soilf 

What  ono  substance  or  oomponnd  is  taken  in  most  profusely  by  the  plant? 

How  does  the  plant  get  its  water — through  roots  or  leaves? 

In  what  part  of  the  plant  does  the  water  ascend — thruugh  the  young  wood  or 
between  the  bark  and  wood? 

Where  does  the  plant  got  its  carbon  ? 

How  does  it  take  iu  its  nitrogen — by  routs  or  leaves? 

Where  is  the  starch  manufactnred? 

From  what  substance  is  the  starch  ma<le? 

Of  what  elements  is  starch  composed? 

Into  what  is  the  starch  largely  changed  before  it  is  transport^^d ? 

What  nsti  is  nia<le  of  the  sugar-containing  material  during  transportation  f 

Through  what  part  of  the  plant  does  this  carbona<;eous  material  (or  "elabor.<t4Ml 
sap' )  pnss? 

The  root  takes  in  water  containing  food :  Can  it  use  this  foo<l  material  directly  in 
making  root  growth?     Explain. 

Why  is  starch  stored  in  seeds  an<l  tubers? 

Is  starch  stored  in  twigs  in  the  fall  ? 

Are  the  flowers  of  peaches  and  other  early  blooming  plants  fed  from  food  taken 
in  at  the  root  at  the  time,  or  Arom  materials  stored  in  tne  twig?  (Think  how  the 
potatoes  sprout  in  the  bin.) 

Will  mulching  the  roots  of  a  peach  tree  with  straw  when  the  ground  is  froxen  delay 
the  blooming  in  the  spring? 

Soil  water  holds  very  little  food  for  plants;  the  roots  must  take  in  enormous 
quantities  of  water.     What  becomes  of  some  of  this  water? 

Is  the  water  which  evaporates  from  the  soil  of  any  direct  use  to  tlie  plant? 

The  plant  needs  water,  it  sweats  it  out  (transpires).  How  shall  we  manago  so 
that  the  plant  can  have  all  the  water  it  needs? 

Write  down  all  tlie  substances  (or  materials)  yon  know  which  the  plant  must 
hav«  in  order  to  live  and  grow. 

Which  one  of  these  does  natnre  supply  in  sufficient  abundance,  without  any 
thought  on  your  part? 

What  ones  can  you  help  nature  to  supply? 

Name  all  the  congenial  atnditions  (or  agencies)  which  the  plant  mnst  have  in 
order  to  be  comfortable  and  t()  grow. 

What  ones  of  these  can  yon  help  nature  to  supply  or  maintain? 


(Name) 

Post-Office 
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The  Witness.  The  Life  History  of  the  Toad  was  the  first  leaflet  issned  on  animal 
life.  The  object  in  printing  this  leaflet  was  to  interest  the  teachers,  and  to  illus- 
trate how  one  of  the  most  common  (to  some  repulsive)  animals  could  be  used  to 
interest  children  in  the  study  of  animal  life,  and  to  impart  a  desire  for  informa- 
tion. A  most  interestinK  leaflet  by  Anna  Bostford  Comstock,  Some  TentmakerSy 
has  gone  to  several  editions.  If  I  should  select  one  that  has  attracted  most  attention 
it  would  be  the  first  one  named. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  add? — A.  Since  we  are  study- 
ing agricultural  educationi  I  think  it  mignt  be  well  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  one  man  on  the  farm,  by  reason  of  horse  power  and  labor-saving  imphv 
nients,  is  now  able  to  produce  from  4  to  10  times  as  much  as  one  man  could  in  the 
early  days.  Corn  is  now  raised  entirely  without  the  use  of  the  hoe;  formerly  it  was 
not  only  planted  with  the  hoe,  but  hoed  from  3  to  5  times  during  the  season. 
Formerly  but  1  horse  or  ox,  or  at  most  2,  were  used  to  till  the  soil;  now  it  is  not 
uucoiumon  to  see  5  or  6  horses  hooked  to  a  gang  plow.  One  horse  when  used  in  till- 
ing the  soil  is  equal  to  about  10  men,  and  the  cost  of  its  labor  is  about  one-half  that 
of  a  man,  so  each  additional  horse  that  can  be  used  t<>  advantage  in  the  team  multi- 
plies the  real  power  of  the  man  from  10  to  20  times.  Economy  in  the  use  of  machinery 
and  horses  is  best  illustrated  in  the  harvest  fields  of  the  great  wheat  districts.  From 
26  to  30  animals  are  not  infrequently  hitched  to  a  combined  machine  which  cots, 
thrashes,  and  cleans  from  two  to  four  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  per  day.  But  3  to 
4  men  are  required  to  operate  this  harvester.  It  will  be  seen  how  great  is  the 
economy  in  these  modem  days  on  the  farm  as  compared  with  the  early  days  when 
the  wheat  was  reaped  with  sickles  and  thrashed  with  flails  and  cleaned  with  the  win- 
nowing basket. 

I  beueve  these  and  similar  ftictors  have  so  economized  human  labor  on  the  farm 
that  only  about  one-fourth  to  one-tenth  as  many  men  are  required  to  produce  a 
given  amount  of  food  and  clothing  products  as  formerly,  and  that  herein  lies  the 
great  reason  for  the  tendency  of  the  boy  to  leave  the  farm  for  the  city. 

(Testimony  dosed.) 
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Foundation  of Roberts,  211 

Nature-study  work Roberts,  220, 221 

Corporations,  taxation  of,  in  South  Carolina Sixnpson,  105 

Cost  of  living,  how  affected  by  labor-saving  machinery Harris,  48 

Cotton: 

Cost  of  producing,  and  proflt Beaty,98;  Dabney,18d 

Extent  and  value  of  crop Beaty,98 

Machinery  used  in  raising Dabney,  183, 184 

Manufacture  of  crop  in  America,  desirability Beaty,98 

Mills- 
Farm  labor,  tendency  to  attract  Harri8on,lll,112 

Negro  operatives  in Salter,  154;  Dabney,  191 

School  facilities  at,  South  Carolina Harrison,  116 

--Skilled  labor,  need  of Miller,120 

Southern  States,  proportion  of  white  population  drawn  to. .  Harrison,  113 

Picking,  cost  of Harrison,  115 

South  Carolina,  raising  in Harrison,  111-113 

Cottonseed,  value  of Dabney,  184 

Counties,  Georgia,  characteristics  of DuBoiB,168 

Crimes: 

Decrease  of  grosser,  in  the  United  States. Harris,  49 

Increase  in  number  of Harris, 49,50 

Criminals: 

Bred  by  intermingling  of  juvenile  and  hardened  offenders Derrick.  157 

Religious  instruction  of Harris,49 
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Crop-lien  Byatem:  Page. 

Abnsesof Dabney,  182, 183 

Described Frissell,  85, 86, 88 

Disappearance  of,  gradual Dabney ,  184 

Effect  of ,  on  tenants Dabney,  184 

Law — 

Georgia DnBoi8,167 

Sonth  Carolina : _..  Harri8on,114 

Repeal  of,  recommended . Miller,  123, 124 

New  slavery Dabney,  183 

Origin  of Dabney,  178, 179 

Resnltsof DaBoia,163 

Croppers,  definition  and  conditions DaBois,  162 

Dairy  industry,  soils,  effect  on Dabney,  184 

Denominational  schools,  Sonth  Carolina _ Harrison,  1 10,  111 

Department  of  Agriculture  favors  improyement  of  public  roads Harris,  36 

"Dog  law"  necessary  for  sheep  industry Dabney,  183 

Domestic  science,  teaching  of Davenport,  135, 139 

Dougherty  Countv,  Oa.: 

Agricultural  classification  of  population... Du  Bois,  160 

Negroes,  detailed  report  as  to  social  and  economic  conditions .  Du  Bois,  159-170 

Illiteracy  of  population Du  Bois,  161 

Occupation  of  mhabitants Du  Bois,  162 

Public  schools -  Du  Bois.  161 

Douglas,  Frederick,  infiuence  of (irant,  149 

Drunkenness,  discussed Harris,  49, 50 

Education,  general  (see  also  Compulsory  education;  Higher  education; 
Industrial  education): 

Advantages  of Harris, 39 

Elementary  schools, nature  study Harri8,5 

Europe,  effect  of  Franco- Prussian  war Harris.8 

Federal  aid  for,  favored Derrick,  157-158;  Wright,  203, 206, 207, 210 

Importance  of ,  for  the  people Harris,  51 

Indnstrial  progress,  coextensive  with Dabney,  194, 195 

Industrial  side  of HarriB.8 

Laborers,  value  to... Dabney,  185 

Negroes,  necessitjr  of Winston,  129 

Production,  relation  to Dabney,  193,194 

Beformin  system Dabney,  197 

South  Carolina,  conditions  in Simpson.  103, 104 

Policy  of  people  toward Harrison,  109 

Southern  States- 
Expenditures  for Simp8cni,102 

Increase  in Du  Bois,  173 

Methods  and  facilities  in Gaines,141 

National  aid  for,  favored Wright,  203, 206, 207, 210 

Need  of Grant,  145-152 

Universal,  effect  of  common  schools Harris,  16 

Publi c,  advocated Dabney ,  1 93 

Value  demonstrated Dabney,  185, 193, 194 

Wealth  production,  relation  to Harris,  45;  Dabney,  193-195 

Effects  of  combination.     (See  also  Labor;  Prices;  etc.) 

Banking  business,  transfer  to  large  cities Clarke,  1 90 

"Bgypt  of  the  Confederacy" Du  Bois,  160 

Electrical  engineering,  course  of,  at  Qemson  College Beaty ,  93 

Emancipation,  results  of,  on  South Winston,  128;  Dabney,  177, 178 

England: 

Inventions  in Harris,  15 

Population  in  almshouses,  proportion Harris,  16 

Textile  education  in Smith,  69;  Brooks,  76, 77 

European  countries,  technical  education  in Winter,  67 

Experiment  stations True,  60. 61;  Davenport,  137 

Cornell  University,  work  of .- Roberts, 212, 213, 224 

Criticism  and  valuation  of  work True,  62, 64, 65 

Georgia, location  of Wright,207 

Hampton  Institute... Frissell,81,88 

Hatch  Act,  how  provided  by Davenport,  135 

History  and  statistics True,  60, 61 

Legislation,  influence  upon True,  62 
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Bzperixnent  stations— Continaed.  ^^s^- 

Methods,  crops,  and  indostries,  improvement  by Tme,  63, 64 

Negroes,  benefit  to Wright,  202, 203, 20.V208, 210 

New  York  State Boberts.224 

Protection  against  frand Tme,  62 

Fall  Biver,  Mass.,  textile  school  at Brooks,  76 

Farmers' Alliance,  Texas  and  Georgia,  work  in —  Grant,  145 

Farmers'  institutes: 

Georgia, patronized  by  white  farmers Wright,206 

Negroes,  not  patronized  by Wright,  202, 206 

Statistics,  general Tme,  55 

Wisconsin,  conditions  in Tme,  5* 

Farms: 

Decrease  in  size  in  Sonth Dabney,181 

Increased  acreage  of ,  Georgia Wright,201 

Labor,  Sonth  Carolina,  demand  in Harrison,  115 

Sonth  Carolina,  wages  in Harrison,  112 

Dougherty  Comity,  Ga DuBois,163 

Value  of ,  in  South Dabney,181 

Fertilizers: 

Adulteration  of Davenport,  133 

Necessity  and  cost  of ,  South  Carolina Harrison,  113 

Foods  (see  also  Adulteration  of  foods) : 

Hygienic  effects,  study  of Davenport.  138, 139 

Meat,  increase  of  consumption  and  price Harris,  48 

Negroes,  Dougherty  County,  Ga Du  Bois,  165, 166 

Products  should  be  properly  labeled Davenport,  133, 134 

Study  of Davenport,  134-135, 188, 189 

Foreign-bom: 

Lowell,  Mass.,  separate  schools Smith, 71, 72 

Conditions  of Smith,  71 

New  Bedford,  Mass Brooks,  77 

Schools,  interest  in ...- Smith,  73 

France,  inventions  of,  compared  with  those  of  Great  Britain Harris,  15 

Franco-Prussian  war,  effect  on  education  in  Europe HarriB,8 

Fruit,  raising  of,  in  South Dabney,184 

Qeorge,  Henry,  theories  of    Harri8,6 

Georgia: 

Agriculture,  methods  and  conditions Du  Bois,  162 

Counties  of,  as  provincial  communities Du  Bois,  168 

Crop  lien  law,  discussed Du  Bois,16': 

Dougherty  County.    (See  Dougherty  County.) 

Educational  facilities  of.- -.  Gaines,  141 

Emigration,  laws  of,  forbidding  soliciting  of Gaines,  140 

Experiment  station  of Wright,  207 

Farmers' Alliance Grant,  145 

Local  governments  in ..  Du  Bois,  167, 168 

Mortgage  system Du  Bois,  163 

Negroes- 
Conditions  on  farms    Wright,  200, 203 

Dougherty  County,  detailed  report  as  to  conditions Du  Bois,  159, 170 

Farmlabor Wright,  199 

Policy  toward. Gaines,  140 

Population Du  Bois,  159 

Peach  production DabDey,184 

School  fund  of Du  Bois,  161 

Schools — 

Negro,  condition  of Wright,  203, 204, 206 

Compared  with  white Du  Bois,  174 

Private Du  Bois,  174 

Public- 
Facilities Du  Bois,  172, 173;  Wright,204 

Increased  interest  in Dabney,192 

Textile Brooks, 76 

White  farmers,  intelligent  class Wright,206 

Wire-grass  region,  conditions  in Wright,  200, 208 

School  of  Technologjr,  textile  department  established Brooks,  76 

State  school  commissioner Du  Bois,  174 

Tax  laws Dn  Bois,  174 
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Benefits  of  education  receiYM  at WriKht,198 

Cost  of  instrnotion Wright,  198 

Courses  of  instruction Wright,  198, 204 

Experinjent  f  arm Wright,  198, 199 

Funds Wright,  198 

Graduates Wright,  199 

Industrial  training Wright,  198, 199 

Students  and  teacmers Wright,  198, 208 

Germany: 

Education  general  in Winter,  66 

Industrial  and  commercial  conditions : Beaty,97 

Industrial  chemistry,  experts  in Beaty,95 

Industrial  schools Beaty,98 

Productivity,  remarkable  increase  in Harris,  18 

Progressiveness  of Beaty,  97 

Technical  education  system  and  its  effects 1 Winter,  66, 67, 68 

Textile  schools,  description  of Brooke,  76 

Great  BritaiiL    (See  England.) 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agriciiltural  Institute Trne,59 

Board  of  trustees Frissell,82 

Cost  of  buildings Prissell,82 

DeiMurtments  and  courses  described FriB8ell,78^1 

Domestic  science  department Frissell,  80, 81 

Experiment  stations Frissell,  81, 83 

Faculty _• Frissell,  79 

Farms,  work  on Frissell,  88 

Finances  and  support  of Frissell,  78 

Graduates,  demand  for Frissell,  82, 83 

Work  in  after  life Fri8sell,87 

Indian  students Frissell,  78, 79, 82 

Markets  for  products Frissell,83 

Night  school Frissell,  80 

Organization  and  character Frissell,  78, 81, 82 

Students   ! Frissell,  78, 79. 82 

Trade  school  of Frissell,80 

Hatch  fund,  how  divided Simpson,  103 

Hay,  increased  production  of,  in  the  South Dabney,180 

High  schools: 

Increase  of Harris,  40, 41 

South  Carolina,  need  of Simpson,  105 

Higher  education: 

Increase  of Harris,  40 

South  Carolina,  ample Harrison,  109 

Hogs,  comparative  production  of,  in  Southerii  States Dabney,  178 

Home  life,  proper  environments  and  teaching Beaty,96 

Hours  of  labor,  South  Carolina  farms  ...  .' Harrison,112 

Housing  of  negroes,  Dougherty  County,  Qa Du  Bois,  165, 166 

Illinois,  legislation  as  to  adulteration  of  products Davenport,  184 

Illinois,  Agricultural  College  of. Davenport,  185, 187 

Illiteracy: 

Negroes,  Dougherty  County,  Qa DuBois,161 

South  Carolina Simpson,  103, 106;  MiUer,118,119 

Imxnigration,  Southern  States Frissell,  90 

Indians: 

Education  of Harris,  40;  Frissell,  83 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  students  at Frissell,  82 

Negroes  compared  with Frissell,  88 

Industrial  education  (see  also  Industrial  schooU) Harris,  8-16, 89, 45 

Advanti^(es  Beaty,96-98 

Apprentice  system,  comparison  with Harris,  40 

Gteneral  education,  influence  on  industry Harris,  8 

Ideal,  discussed Beaty,  96 

Public  schools,  advantages  of Winston,127 

Texas,  conditions  in Grant.  145 

Necessity  of Harris,51 

Negroes (>aines,141,142 

Number  of ,  in  South Dabney,  197 
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Industrial  education— Continued.  Page. 

South  Carolina,  school  for  women Simpson,  104 

Southern  States - . .   Frissell,  88, 84;  Grant,  146, 147;  Dabney,  191, 197 

Need  of Beaty,98 

Workingmen,  advantage  to Bea^,97 

Industry: 

Problems,  discussion  of Harris,  46, 47 

Productivity  of  in  different  countries Harris,  &-ld 

Progress,  relation  to  education Dabney,  194, 195 

Relation  to  technical  education Dabney,  176 

Intemperance: 

Condemned ..  Derrick,  158 

Negroes,  Georgia Wright,209 

Interest  rate,  South  Carolina Harrison,  114 

Intermarriage  of  races  not  favored Dabney,  186, 187 

Interstate  Commerce  Law,  suggested  amendments  to Harrison,  115-116 

Inventions,  foreign  countries,  compared  with  United  States Harris,  15 

Jews: 

Farmers,  northern  Alabama Dabney,  179 

Merchants,  Dougherty  County,  Ga DuBo{s,163 

Junior  Naturalists' Clubs,  New  York Roberts,  220 

Kingsville,  Ohio,  educational  experiment  at Harri8,d3,36 

La'bor  (see  also  Negroes): 

Diversification  of Harris,  12, 18 

Farm  labor,  South  Carolina Harrison,  112, 115 

Hours  of.  South  Carolina Harrison,  112 

Skiiledlabor Miller,  119, 120, 121, 122 

South  Carolina,  how  considered  before  the  war Simpson,  101 

Labor  organizations: 

Negroes, admitted Winston,182;  DuBois,175 

Excluded  Grant,  145, 146;  Dabney,  188, 189 

Laboring  class: 

Capital,  attitude  toward Harris,  47 

Condition  of Harris,  49;  Harrison,  112, 118 

Land  Grant  Act,  relation  to  agricultural  colleges Davenport,  185, 186 

Lee,  Bobert  E.    Estimate  of  technical  education.  Dabney,  196 

Legislation.    (See  special  subjects.) 

Live  stock: 

Feeding,  study  of Davenport,  184, 135 

Increased  raising  of ,  in  South Dabney,180 

Lowell,  Mass.: 

Corporations,  capital  and  finances  of —  Smith,  69, 71 

Factory  operatives,  changes  in...  Smith,  72, 73 

Foreign-bom  population Smith,  71 

Schools,  system  of Smith,  73 

Textile  industry,  conditions Smith,6&-74 

Lowell  Textile  School: 

Aim  and  object  of  education Smith,  72 

Departments  and  courses Smith,  68, 69;  Crosby,  74 

Fast  black  dye,  developed Smith ,  09 

Females  at Crosby,  75 

Origin  of Smith,  69 

State  appropriations  for Smith,  70 

Students  and  graduates Smith, 70, 71, 78;  Crosby,74,75 

Working  of Crosby,  74 

Machinery: 

Agricultural,  discussed Roberts,242 

Effect  on  cost  of  livlne Harris,  48 

On  production  and  labor Harris,  12, 13, 15 

Manual  training: 

Advantajges  of Harrls,89 

Courses  in ,  statistics  of Harris,  1 6-33, 51 

Experimental  stage  of  development Harris,  51 

Maintenance  of ,  reasons  for Harris,5i 

Necessity  of Simpson,  104 

Objects  of .  Smith,  68 

Public  schools,  should  be  taught  in Dabney,198 

Statistics  as  to  pupils*  courses,  etc Harris,  16-83, 51 
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Manual  trainings — Continued.  Pace. 

School  for  negroes  iu  Kansas Winter,  68 

Sonth  Carolina,  application  to Miller,  1 18 

United  States  compared  with  foreign  indostria .  schools Harris,  51 

Manufactures: 

American,  should  handle  American  products Harrison,  116 

Increase  of  labor  employed  in Harris,  14, 15 

Raw  material  should  embrace  all Harrison,  109, 114, 115 

Southern  States  early Mmer,119 

Markets: 

Foreign,  improvement  of Smith,  72, 78 

Home,  advantages  of Harris,  33 

Marx,  Karl,  book  on  capital Harris,  6 

Massachusetts  (see  also  Lowell) : 

Corporations,  law  in  respect  to Smith,  71 

Education  in,  comparative  development Dabney,  198, 194 

Influence  of  system Harris,  34, 86 

Law  of Smith,  71, 72 

Industrial  conditions  compared  with  those  of  Tennessee Dabney,  198, 194 

Productivity  of,  compared  with  that  of  United  States Harris,  45 

School  fund ... DuBois,161 

Textile  schools,  modeled  after  German  schools Brooks,  77 

Meat,  increase  of  price  and  consumption Harris,  48 

Metayer  system,  defined Dufiois,  162 

Migration  to  cities,  discussed Robert8,242 

Milk ,  adulteration  and  purity  of Davenport,  1 83 

Mississippi,  "dry"  counties  of Derrick,  158 

Money  renters,  olefinition  and  conditions DuBois,163 

Morrill  act: 

Relation  to  agricultural  colleges Davenport,  185, 136 

Scope  of Simpson,  102-108 

Morrill  fund,  division  of Simp6on,108 

Necessity  for  increase  of Simpson,106 

Mutton,  raising  of,  in  South ...  Dabney,183 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  first  advocate  of  education  by  the  State Winter,  66 

National  Educational  Association Winter,  68 

Nature  study: 

Advantages Roberts,  319, 320 

Cornell  leaflets,  Junior  Naturalist  clubs Robert8,^14-318, 230, 321 ,  335>240 

Teachers' classes  in  New  York True,  55 

Training  of  teachers Roberts,  225 

Negro  education: 

Advanced  schools Harris,36;  Derrick,  158 

Advocated Frissell,  88, 89;  Salter,  153-153;  Derrick,  157 

Colleges  for,  in  Southern  States Derrlck,158 

Georgia,  conditions  iQ DuBois,174;  Wright,  303, 204 

Wire-grass  region Wright,  201 

Graduates,  callings  of Grant,  151 

Ignorance  of  educational  status Wright,201 

Increase  of DuBoi8,178 

Industrial  education,  necessity  of Winston,  129 

Schools Gaines,  141, 142;  Dabney,  191 

Inferiority  of  colored  schools  to  white  schools.  Georgia Jhi  Bois,  174 

Needsof Gaines,  140, 141. 142 

Public  schools,  condition  of Frissell,  90 

Public  sentiment  relative  to,  in  South Frissell,  90, 91 ,  93;  Du  Bois,  173 

School  population  of ,  South  Carolina. Miller,  118 

South  Carolina,  policy  of  State  toward Simpson,  104 

South, conditions  generally Harris,36,39;  Grant,  150 

Statistics  relating  to Harris, 37,88 

Teachers. advanced  schools  for Harri8,36 

Salary  of  colored,  as  compared  with  white  teachers Miller,  118 

Texas,  school  facilities Grant,  144, 145 

United  States  Government  aid  for,  advocated  .  DuBois,174 

Obligations  toward Winter,68 

Negro  Problem: 

Description  of-  .. Winston,  130-133 

Key  to  solution Frissell, 84;  Dabney.lSG 
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Negrroes:  Pa««- 

AdaptaWlity  of Mmer,121 

Agricnltnre — 

Classification  of  those  engaged  in DnBois,160 

Ck>ndition  of  those  remaining  on  farms Derrick,  155;  Dn  Bois,  170 

Ck>tton  raising DaBois,163 

EflSciencyin  ..• Dabney,  186-188 

Farm  rents  in  Dongherty  Connty ,  Ga Dn  Bois,  163 

Money  renters,  conditions Dn  Bois,  163, 164 

**One-mnle  farm  "conditions  on Da  Bois,  163 

Principal  producers  of  Sonth Grant,  147 

Beneficiary  societies  among Da  Bois,  171 

Bnsiness  capacity,  lacking  in Grant,151 

Characteristics  of FrieseU,  91 ;  Miller.  121 ;  Winston,  127; 

Gaines,  140, 141;  Salter,  152-153;  Derrick,  155;  Dabney,  187, 188 

Chinese,  compared  with Winston,  130, 131 

Churches,  inflnence  among Da  Bois,  171, 172 

Cities  and  country  districts  compared Gaines.  142, 143; 

Derrick,  156-157;  Dabney,  184 

Class  legislation  opposed Grant,  147, 148 

Colonization Frissell,  87, 89, 90, 91 

Opposed Friasell,91;  Gaines,148;  Grant,  145, 149;  Derrick,  157 

Color,  classes  of,  in  Dougherty  County,  Ga Du  Bois,  169 

Condition Derrick,  155;  DuBois,166 

Efforts  of  Southern  people  to  improve Dabney,  195 

Marked  improvement Grant,  150,151;  Wright,  204. 205 

Slavery  and  freedom  compared Frissell,  85; 

Winston,  129-182;  Derrick,  158;  Dabney,  186 

South  generally .  - Gaines,  142 

Cotton-mill  operatives Salter,  154;  Dabney,  191 

Cotton  raising,  labor  in Harrison, 113 

Crimes  of ,  Dougherty  County,  Ga Du  Bois,  167 

Dougherty  County,  Ga. ,  detailed  report  regarding Du  Bois,  159-170 

Education.     (See  Negro  education.) 
Emancii>ation — 

Condition  after Dabney,186 

Effects Winston,  128;  Dabney.  186,190:  Wright,  199 

On  labor  and  negroes Dabney,  177,178 

On  Southern  whites Dabney,  190 

Emigration,  G^rgia  laws  prohibiting  solicitation  of Gaines,  140 

Farming  population,  proportion  of,  in  Georgia. Wright,  202 

Financial  condition,  Dougherty  County,  Ga _ Du  Bois,  166 

Food  of ,  Dougherty  County,  Ga Du  Bois,  165, 166 

Homes  of,  Dougherty  County,  Ga . .    Du  Bois,  165,166 

Improved Grant,  150, 151 

Ignoranceof Simpson,  103;  Derrick,158 

Sbmigrants,  compared  with  foreign Dabney,  192 

Indians,  compared  with Frissell.  88 

Industrial  conditions,  comparison  of  old  and  young Wright,  202 

In  South Grant,148 

Industry,  proper  place  in Dabney,187 

Inferiority  of Winston,  180, 131, 132 

Intemperance  of ,  in  G^rgia \^right,209 

Intermarriage  of  races,  leffal  prohibition Dabney,  189 

"Jim  Crow"  legislation,  denounced Salter,  152, 153, 154 

Labor  organizations.     (See  Labor  organizatiorM, ) 
Laborers- 
Compared  with  white Harrison,  113, 114, 115;  Grant,  145, 146 

Competition  with  white Grant,  145, 146 

Farm- 
Classes  of Wright,200 

Georgia Wright,199 

Value  as Dabney,  186, 187;  Wright,  201 

Fixed  wage,  classes  and  conditions  of DuBois,163 

Skilled,  instances  of Miller,  119, 121, 122 

Slave  labor  compared  with  free. Wright,  202 

Value  as Dabney,  185 
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Negroes— Ck>ntinned.  Page. 

Land  ownership Derrick,  155, 166, 157 

Georgia Wright,  201, 203 

Dougherty  Connty Du  Bois,  164, 169, 170 

Increase .  Dabney,191 

Owners,  proportion  of Dabney,184 

Should  be  encoura^ Wright,  202, 203 

Towns  compared  with  country  districts Du  Bois.  170 

Wealthy  owners,  instances  of   DuBoi8,170 

Manner  of  living  in  Dougherty  County,  Ghi Du  Bois,  165, 166 

Mechanics,  work  as Grant,148 

Merchants,  employment  as Grant,  151 

Needs,  discussed Fri88ell,91;  Derrick,  156 

New  York  City,  restrictions  against - Winston,  131 

Occupations  of,  Dougherty  County,  Ga Du  Bois,  162, 170, 171 

Opportunities  for Winston,  128 

Physicians  and  lawyers Grant,  151 

Politics,  relation  to Fri8sell,91,92; 

Grant,  148-150;  Du  Bois,  167;  Wright,  207, 209 

Population  of ,  in  South - Dabney,184 

Progreesof Frissell, 89. 90;  Gaines,  142; 

Grant,  149, 151;  Salter,  153;  Derrick,  155;  Dabney,  188. 189 

Property  ownership Grant,146;  Wright,  200, 301, 202, 208 

Race  prejudice— 

Discussed Grant,  146, 147 

Condemned Gaines,  148 

Reasons  for Grant,  148, 149 

Remedies  for Derrick,  156 

Universality  in  South  denied   Derrick,155 

Race  troubles,  cause  of  .. .  Frissell,  89, 91, 92;  Derrick,  155 

Dougherty  County,  Ga.,  free  from Du  Bois,  166 

Remedial  legislation  for,  suggested Wright,  210 

Sea  Isles,  condition  on Salter,  153 

Slaves, maintenance  and  valueof Wright,199 

Social  equality  with  whites,  no  desire  for Salter,153 

Southern  development,  influence  on,  with Winston,  128;  Dabney,  193 

Suffrage- 
Constitutional  amendment,  North  Carolina Winston,  128 

Discriminations  in  voting DuBois,173 

Educational  qualification  for Winston,  128;  Wright,  207, 209 

Effect  of Dabney.  190 

Taxable  property  of ,  Georgia Wright,  200, 201, 202, 208 

Towns,  migration  to DuBois,169 

Trades,  not  inclined  to  learn -- Frissell,  90 

United  States  Government,  legislation  for,  suggested Salter,  154 

Wages Du  Bois,  170 

Compared  with  white Grant,  145 

Women,  three  types  of Salter,153 

New  Bedford,  Mass.: 

Foreiffn- bom  population  of Brooks,  77 

Textile  industries  at Brooks,  77 

New  Bedford  Textile  School,  described Brooks,  75, 76 

New  Bngland: 

Schools,  work  of Winter,  67 

Teachers Winter,  67 

Technical  education,  need  of Winter,  68 

New  York  City,  restrictions  against  negroes  in Winston,  131 

New  York  State: 

Agricultural  instruction  and  nature  study Roberto,  219-221 

Agriculture,  promotion  of Roberts,  214, 222-224 

Cooperative  experimente  in Roberte,221 

ComeU  University,  work  of Roberto,  21 1,212, 228, 224 

Experiment  stetions Roberts,  212, 218, 224 

Private  agricultural  schools Roberto,224 

Reading  courses  for  farmers Roberts,  214-220, 225, 240 

Teachers' classes True,  55 

Newspapers: 

Characteristics,  American  and  foreign Harris,  5,6 

Creators  of  public  opinion.  Harris,5,6 
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North  Carolina:  Page. 

Ck)llege8 Winston,  126 

(Compulsory  education  favored Winston, 127 

Educational  conditions Winston,  125-127 

Higher  education .  Winston,  126 

Negroes,  early  status  of ..  Winston,  131 

School  facilities , Winston,  126 

Suffrage,  constitutional  amendment Winston,  128 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts: 

Federal  aid,  need  of Winston,  156 

Work  of, described-... Winston,  125, 126 

North  Carolina  University: 

Work  discussed Winston,  126 

Occupations: 

Division  of  population  in,  gainful Harris,  13, 14 

List  of .- Harris,  46 

Ohio,  educational  experiments  in Harris,  33, 36 

<< One-mule  farms,*' conditions  on Du  Bois,  163 

Overproduction,  discussion  of. Harris,  39 

Parochial  schools,  permitted  at  Lowell,  Mass Smith,  71 

Pauperism:  • 

Causes  in  United  States  and  Great  Britain Harris,  16 

Decrease  of ,  in  United  States^. Harris,  49 

Plant  food,  availability  of , Roberts,  213 

Plantation  stores,  described Miller,124 

Politics,  negroes,  relation  to Frissell,  91, 92; 

Grant,  14&-150;  Du  Bois,  167;  Wright,  207, 209 

Portuguese,  thrif tiness  of Brooks,  77 

Potato  culture 1 .-.  Roberts, 222 

Private  schools: 

Georgia Du  Bois,  174 

South  Carolina Harrison,  110,  HI 

Productivity  of  industrv: 

Comparison  of,  in  different  countries Harris,  9, 12 

Massachusetts  and  Tennessee Dabney,  193-195 

Influence  of  steam  and  labor-saving  machinery  on Harris,  12, 13 

Public  opinion: 

How  created ,...  Harris,  6 

Newspapers,  influence  of Harris,  5, 6 

Public  schools: 

Agricultural  education  in Tme,54-58 

Benefits  of Dabney,  192, 193 

Consolidation, results  of Harris,35,36 

Cotton  mills,  in  connection  with.  South  Carolina Harrison,  116 

Courses  of  study  in Harris.  50, 51 

Defects  of Dabney,  192, 193 

Federal  aid,  need  of ,  in  South Miller,  118-121 

Georgia,  condition  and  standing . .  Du  Bois,  172, 173;  Wright,  203. 204, 206 

Dou^erty  County.. Du  Bois,  161 

Sentiment  relative  to  system Du  Bois,  174 

Industrial  education  in,  benefits  from Winston.  127 

Statistics  of Harris,  16-33, 51 

Laws,  codification  of,  for  the  several  States Harris,  51 

In  the  sevOTal  States Harris.  1,2 

Lowell ,  Mass Smith,  73 

Manual  training  in Harris,  16-33, 51 

Rural ,  improvement  of Harris.  33, 34, 35 

South  Carolina,  system  m Miller,  117, 118 

Southern  States,  system  in Dabney,  192, 193 

Transportation  of  pupils  to,  free Harris,  34-36 

United  States,  comparison  with  foreign  countries Harris,  6, 7. 8 

Universal  education  in,  effect  of Harris.  16 

Bace  troubles Frissell,  89, 91, 92;  Derrick,155;  DuBois,166 

Railways: 

Commission,  South  Carolina,  powers Harrison,  115 

Discriminations  of -    Harrison.  114, 115 

Governmental  supervision  of,  advocated Harrison,  115 

Taxation  of,  in  South  Carolina Simpson,  105;  Harrison,  109 

Beading,  importance  of    Harris,  5 

Bice,  United  States,  nroduction  of  .  Wright,  202 
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BroacU^  improyement  of  pnblic Harris,  36 

BrUBflia: 

(Government  policy  after  Crimean  war Harris,  8, 0 

Home  prodnctions  of Harri8,0 

Indostrial  ideas  carried  oat  in  United  States Winter,  67 

Indnstrial  system Winter,  67 

School  attendance: 

Average,  discussed Harris,  di,  2, 4 

Enrollment  of  pnpiis  in  United  States Harris,  42-44 

South  Carolina Miller,  118 

School  fund: 

Georgia,  division  of DuBoi8,178 

Georgia,  how  raised DnBoi8,161 

Sonth  Carolina,  how  divided Sixnpson,  (103) 

Schoolhouses,  negro,  in  (Georgia... Wright,203 

School  life,  proper  environment  and  teaching Beaty,96 

School  population,  percentage  to  total  population Harris,  4, 5 

School  year: 

Average  in  Southern  States Derrick,  158 

•     Increase  in  south Harris,  4 

Length  of Harris,  4 

North  Carolina Winston,  126 

South  Carolina Simpson,  103, 104 

Effect  of  lengthening! Simpson,  105 

Schools.     (See  Industrial  saiooiU;  Private  schools;  Public  schools;  Textile  school; 
Technical  schools;  Trade  schools,) 

Science: 

Effect  on  industrial  development : Dabney,106 

Natural,  advantages  of  its  study Harris,  15 

Preceded  by  technical  progress Dabney,196 

Relation  to  technology Dabney,  196 

Scientific  agriculture,  restoration  of  fertility  by. True, 50 

Sea  Isles: 

Financial  system  of Salter,  153 

Negroes  on. ._  Salter,  158 

Seeds,  sale  and  adulteration Davenport,  183 

Sheep  industry  in  South Dabney,183 

Skilled  labor Miller,  119, 120, 121, 122 

Slave  pension  law,  ignorance  concerning Ghiines,144 

Slavery: 

BUghting  effect  of Winston,  127-128 

Domestic  advantages  and  effects Dabney,  190, 191 

Effect  on  agriculture Dabney,190 

Industrial  condition  of  slave  States  compared  with  free  States. Dabney,  185, 186 
Labor— 

(^mpared  with  free  labor Dabney.  185, 186;  Wright,202 

Industrial  system,  characteristics Dabney,184 

Payment  for  loss  of  slaves,  not  favored Wright,203 

Pensioning  of  former  slaves,  not  favored Wright,208 

Sale  of  slaves  generally  opposed  by  Southern  planters Dabney,  176, 177 

Valuation  and  maintenance  of  slaves Wright,  199 

Socialism,  effect  of  newspapers  on  question Harrls,6 

Soils,  increased  fertility  by  diversified  fanning Dabney,  184 

South  Carolina: 

Agriculture,  condition  of Harrison,  111-115 

Laws  criticised Miller,  128, 124 

Child  labor Harrison,  112, 116 

Ck>llege8 Simpson,  104, 108 

Federal  appropriation,  need  of Simpson,  104, 108 

CJonditions  before  the  war Miller,  118. 119 

(}otton  production  in Harrison,  111-118 

Crop  lien  law,  criticised MiUor,  128, 124 

Denominational  schools Harrison,  111 

Educational  conditions  in Simpson,  104-107;  Harrison,  108-111 

Farmins  systems Harrison,  111,  112 

Female  labor  on  farms Harri8on,112 

Higher  education,  appropriation  for Harrison.  109 
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South  Carolina— Continued.  Page. 

Illiteracy Miller,118,119 

Intelligence,  degree  of Simpson,  (103), 106 

Interestrate Harrison,114 

Labor,  conditions  of Harrison,  111-115, 116 

Demand  for Harrison,  115 

Lien  law  of Harrison.lU 

Living  expenses  in Harrison,  112 

Negroes,  school  population  of Miller,  118 

Poverty  of Miller,  117, 131 

Private  schools Harrison,  110 

Public-Bchool  system Harrison,  108-111;  Miller,  117-119 

Benefits  of Simpson,  (104) 

Railroad  commission Harrison,  115 

School  funds  of • Simpson,  (103) 

School  year  of Simpson,  (103-104) 

Taxes — 

Limit  reached Miller,  117, 118, 119, 120 

Railroad  property Harrison,  10^ 

School Simpson,  105;  Harrison,  108, 109;  Miller.  117, 118 

Teachersof -  Miller,118 

Technical  schools  in Simpson,  (107) 

Wageeof  farmlabor Harrison, 112 

Women's  industrial  school  in -    Simpson,  104 

Southern  States: 
Agriculture- 
Adaptability  for  diversified  crops Dabney,178 

Conditionsin Dabney,  181-183 

Production  of  various  articles Dabney,  178 

System  before  the  civil  war Dabney,  177 

Education— 

General  conditions Du  Bois,173 

Cooperation  of  whites  and  blac^  in  maintaining  facilities. .    Gaines,  141 

Expenditures  for Simpson,102 

Federal  aid  advocated  for Du  Bois,  174 

Needs  of Simpson, 104;  Grant,  146, 152 

System  of (Jaine8,141;  Dabney,  192, 193 

Emancipation  of  slaves,  effect  of Dabney,  178 

Farming  class,  condition  in  1870 Dabney,  178 

Tendency  to  go  into  the  cotton  mills Harrison,  111,  112 

Food  products,  production  of Dabney,177 

Fruit  raising,  adaptabili^  f or Dabney,  184 

Immigration  to Frissell,90 

Best  class  of  immigrants Dabney,  192 

Industrial  advantages  and  needs Beaty,97 

Industrial  revolution,  causes  of Dabney,183 

Industrial  schools Fris8ell,H8,84;  Grant,  14(>-1 47 

Manufactures,  early Miller,119 

Need  of Beaty,97,98 

Negroes.    (See  Negroes,) 

Prosperity  of,  before  the  war Dabney,  177 

Reeourcesof Simpson,  104;  Miller,  120;  Dabney,197 

School  year,  average  duration Derrick,  158 

Scientific  and  technical  education,  recent  development  in Dabney,  197 

Sheep  industry  in Dabney,183 

Technical  education Dabney,  197 

Textile  schools  in Brooks,  76 

Towns,  distribution  of  white  and  colored  population Da  Bois,  169 

Steam  power,  influence  of,  on  productivity  of  mdastry Harris,  12, 13 

Suffrage.    (SeeiVegroe8.) 

Sugar,  world  production  of  ,. Harris,  18 

**Tag  tax,"8outh  Carolina Harrison,  109 

Taxes: 

Laws,  G^eorgia,  condemned : Du  Bois,  174 

Proportion  paid  by  each  race,  South  Carolina Harrison,110 

Scope  and  objects  of Simpson,  108 

School,  North  Carolina Winston,126 

South  Carolina Simpson.  105;  Harrison,  108-110;  Miller,  117, 118 
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Teachers:  Page. 

Nature  study,  training  for .  RobertB,225 

Negro,  Geoxiia Wright,204 

New  England,  nnmber  in Winter,67 

Salaries  of ,  South  Carolina Miller,118 

Technical  education: 

Advantages  and  desirability Harris,  89;  Winter,  66-«8;  Simpson,  107, 108 

Europe,  success  in Winter,  67 

First  principles  of   Beaty,96 

France,  conditions  in Winter,  67 

Qermany,  advance  in Winter,  66, 67, 68 

GK>vernment  support  of ,  favored. Winter,  66, 67, 68 

Industrial  progress,  basis  of Dabney,176 

Morals  and  manners,  effect  on Winter,  67-68 

South  Carolina,  necessity  in Simpson,  107-108 

Technical  schools: 

Advantages  of Beaty,96,97 

Applicanon  of  term Brooks,  77 

Division  of Dabney,  195, 196 

Trade  schools  distinguished  from     ]Brook&,77 

Technology,  relation  to  science '.  Dabney,196 

Tenant  fanning: 

•Injurious  effects  in  South Dabney,179 

South  Carolina Harrison,  112 

Tennessee: 

Education  in,  compared  with  other  States Dabney,  198, 194 

Industrial  conditions  compared  with  Massachusetts Dabney,  193, 194 

Texas: 

Farmers' alliance  in  — Grant,  145 

Industrial  education  in Grant,145 

Negroes,  medical  association  of Qrant,  1 51 

Propertyin Grant,146 

School  facilities Grant,  144, 145 

Text-books: 

Agricul  tural Davenport,  138 

Free,  States  in  which  furnished Harris,  88, 34 

Textile  education: 

Advantaffesof Smith,  78 

Benefits  irom Simpson,  107, 108 

Defined  BrookB,77 

Efforts  to  develop Smith,  78 

England Smith,69 

Textile  industry: 

Balance  of  trade  in Smith,  72 

Increase  of Smith,  72 

Lowell,  Mass.,  conditions  in Smith,  6^72 

Markets  for Smith,  74 

Textile  schools: 

Advantages  of Brooks,  76, 77 

Clemson  College,  South  Carolina,  work  in Beaty ,  94, 95 

Fees  of ,  on  the  Continent Brooks,  76 

Georgia Smith,  69 

Germany,  appreciation  of Brooks,  76 

Model  for Brooks,  77 

Great  Britain Brooks,  76, 77 

Mills, should  be  near Smith,69 

Necessity  of -.. Simpson,  104 

Purposes Smith,  68 

Trade  schools: 

Advantages  of Brooks,  77 

Hampton  Institute Fri8sell,80 

Technical  schools,  distinguished  from Brooks,  77 

Transportation,  free  school Harris,34^36 

Tuskegee  Institute True,  59 

Founding  of Frissell,83 

Valueof  plant , Frissell,84 
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United  States  Government:  Pago- 

Colleges,  appropriation  tor,  advocated Simpeon,  104, 108 

Edncation.  appropriations  for Davenport,  135-137 

Responsibility  for Winter,66 

Hatch  fund,  object  and  division  of Simpson ,  102 

Negroes,  duty  to _ Winter,68 

National  legislation  suggested Gaines,  144;  Salter,  154 

Productive  capacity  of _ Harri8,9-lS 

Schools,  national  aid  suggested  for _ . .  Harrison,  110;  Miller,  117-121 ; 

Winston,  126,  127;   Derrick,  157-158; 
Du  Bois,  174;  Wright,  203, 206, 207, 210 

Voting,  discriminations  against  negroes  in Du  Bois,  173 

Wages: 

Colored  and  white  lalior Grant,  145 

Farm  labor,  South  Carolina Harrison,  112 

Increaseof .  Harris, 49 

South  Carolina  .  Harrison,  112, 113 

Wars,  effect  of ,  on  poor  of  Great  Britain Harris,  16 

Washington,  Booker  T.: 

Educational  policy Winter,  68 

Tuskegee  Institute,  work  in _.  Frissell, 83, 84 

Wealth: 

Education,  relation  to Harris,  8, 16, 39, 45 

Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  owued  by  Georgia Du  Bois,  161 

Wheat,  comparative  production  of,  in  Southern  States Dabney,  178 

Wire  grass,  uses  of Wright,  200, 208 

Wire-grass  region,  Georgia: 

Conditions  in Wright,  200, 201 

Labor  in _ Wright,  200, 208 

Population,  increaseof Wright, 208, 209 

Wisconsin; 

Dairy  school _ True,53 

Farmers'  institutes  in , True,  55 

Wisconsin,  University  of,  described Davenport,  139 

Women: 

Education  of ,  increase Harris,  45 

Labor  on  farms,  South  Carolina Harrison,  112 

Wool,  increased  production  of,  in  the  South Dabney,  180 

Worcester,  Mass.,  industry  of Dabney,  195 
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